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(For SPECIAL HEADINGS SEEK UNDER ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS : 


A 


ABERDEEN UNIVERSITY, CHAIR OF 
FORESTRY AT, 61 

Abies lasiocarpa, 466 

Acalypha hispida, 464 

Acanthus, 26 

Aceranthus diphyllus, 246 

Achillea Lewisii, 289, 477 

Aconitum Fischeri, 326 

Adenandra uniflora, 16 

Agapanthus umbellatus, 386 

Agave americana, 136 

Ageratum Little Blue Cloud, 72 

Agricultural college, munificent 
gift to an, 222 


Agricultural scholarships, 122, 207. 


277 
Agriculture, Ministers of, 401 
Ailanthus glandulosa, 207 
Alcohol, power, from fruit, 202 


Alexandra Park, Oldham, spring | 


flowers at, 321 

Alexandra, Queen, 422 

Allgrove, Mr. J. C., 162 

Allium cyaneum, 148 

Alliums, 326 

Allotment gardens at Glasgow, 342 

Allotments, 302 

Alpine garden 7, 26, 48, 67, 88. 
126, 149, 166, 187, 206, 228, 246, 
266, 289, 309, 327, 345, 366, 
386, 407, 425, 443, 464, 477, 498 

Alstrémeria, 386; A. aurantiaca, 246 

Aluminium and plants, 341 

Alyssum sinuatum, 477 

Amarcrinum Howardii, 411 

Amaryllis Belladonna, 386 

America; Kales in, 174; Oranves 
in, 322; Scotch Heather in, 201 ; 
the Black Currant tabooed in, 
281 

American fruits, 15 

American horticultural visitors, im- 
pressions of, 341 

American notes, 388 

American Orchid Society’s show, 
1926, 142 

American Rose Society, 362 

Anchusas, 88 

Androsace spinulifera, 266 

Anemone japonica, 406; A.Semannii, 
188; A. sylvestris, 464 

Annuals for conservatory and green- 
house decoration, 68 

Anomatheca, 386 


Answers to Correspondents :— 
Activated sludge, 40; Alum as a 
control for slugs, 400; Apple 
canker, 40; Apple discoloured, 
400 : Apple Peasgoods’ Nonesuch : 
attacked by codlin moth, 320; 
dropping its fruits, 160; Apple 
shoots mildewed, 200; Apple with 
brown spots under the skin, 380; 
Apples: bitter pitin, 300 ; glassi- 
ness in, 279; Apple tree: cater- 
pillars on, 300; diseased, 320 ; 
Arum Lilies diseased, 60; Arum tu- 
bers rotting, 220; Asters diseased ; 
309; Beech coccus, 380 : Begonia 
foliage damping, 360; Begonia 
Gloire de Lorraine, maggots in 
stem of, 320; Begonias: attacked 
by thrips, 300; failing, 220; 
Birds and fruit trees, 400. 
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OBITUARY; PLANTS, NEW; 


Briar seeds, germinating, 60; 
Briar stocks for Roses, 400; Car- 
nation rust, 320; Celery diseased, 
320, 400; Chrysanthemum Crim- 
son Dawn, 440; Chrysanthemum 
leaves: eelworm in, 220; with pur- 
plish red markings, 440 ; Chrysan- 
themums, early-flowering, out- 
door, 139; Cineraria diseased, 279: 
Codlin moth in Apple Peasgood’s 
Nonesuch, 320; Copper Beech 
tree infested with a white fungus, 
380; Cucumber: diseased, 220, 
fruits bitter, 40, 99; Cu- 
cumbers damping off, 200; 
Cyclamen and wine weevils, 420; 
Dahlias, hybridising and raising. 
240 ; propagating, 180; Dianella 
intermedia, 240; Douglas Fir 
trees losing their leaves, 19; 
Euonymus, golden, and reversion, 
502; Fairy rings on a lawn, 160 ; 
Fise: attacked by funzus, 40; 
failing to ripen, 60; seedling, 
220; Foliage plants for summer 
bedding, 400; Fruit trees: and 
birds, 400; cost of pruning, 440; 
pruning, 400; Fungi, books on 
edible and non-edible, 300; 
Gardeners’ notice,320, 400;Garden 
labourers’ hours and wages in 
Hampshire, 320; Gerberas, 360 
Gesneria diseased, 200; Gnats 
in a public park, 180; Grape 
Lady Downe's Seedling shrivel- 
ling, 320; Grape, Muscat Ham- 
burgh, 220; Grape spot, 320: 
Green scum on the bottom of a 
cement pool, 119; Grey-foliaged 
plants, 340 ; Hollies and Laurels 
dying, 60; Hours and wages of 
garden labourers in Hampshire, 
320 ; Hyacinths with basal 
rowths, 380; Hydrangeas, 180 ; 
nsects in meadow land, 220; 
Ivy: dying, 300; on walls, 440 ; 
Ixias, 19; Laburnum, 79; 


L. Adamii, 200; Larkspur, 
annual, 279; Lawn: soil for a 
tennis, 420; fairy rings on 
a, 160; Maggots in stem of 


Begonia Gloire de Lorraine, 320 ; 

Mahonia, 440; Mealy bug on 
vines, 400 ; Melon, Earl’s Favour- 
ite, 180; Melon diseased, 300, 320 ; 
Melon leaves diseased, 40, 99 

Melon roots diseased, 300; Melon 
seedlings germinating in the 
fruit, 380; Menthol, 180; 
Michaelmas Daisies, early-flower- 
ing, 300; Mildew on vines, 99 ; 
Mistleto, the leaf of, 400; 
Mulberry trees, pollarding, 440; 
Muscat Hamburgh Grape, 220 ; 
Mushrooms failing, 458; Nec- 
tarine fruits bitter, 160 ; Paeonies 


failing to flower, 139; Pan- 
cratium maculatum, 502; Peach 
fruits: dropping, 220; failing, 


139; Peach leaves diseased, 119, 
180; Peaches: and Nectarines, 
shrivelling and stone splitting in, 
180, 220 ; Princess of Wales, 300 ; 
Pergola path, 180; Pinks infested 
with aphis, 360; Plague of gnats 
ina public park, 180; Plants for 
an herbaceous border facing 


SOCIETIES ; 


BOOKS : 
AND ILLUSTRATIONS) 


west, 320; Pool, green scum at 
the bottom of a cement, 119: 
Poppy heads, dyed, 458 ; Potatos 
from seeds, 139; Radishes for 
market, 440; Raspberries on 
the north side of a wall, 220; 
Red lead and grass seed, 300 ; 
Rhododendron campylocarpum, 
380; Richardia Elliottiana, 19; 
Romneya trichocalyx, 400; Rose 
bush, growth on a, 420; Rose 
shades, 380: Roses diseased, 
400; Runner Beans failing to 
set, 139; Scabiosa caucasica, 
300; Shrubs: for an Oxford 
quadrangle, 380; for planting 
near a war memorial, 474; 
Slugs, alum as a control for, 400: 
Tennis lawn, soil for a, 420; 
Tigridias, 200; Tomato: fruits 
diseased, 340; leaves diseased, 240; 
wilt disease of, 340; Tomatos: 
black rot in, 19, 99; infected with 
Potato blight, 300 ; misshapened, 
119; splitting, 99 ; stripe disease 
in, 139; with hard yellow bases, 
340 ; Turf infested with 
— pests, 300; Valerian, Golden 
40; Vine border, 502; Vines : fail- 
ing,400 ; mealy bug on, 400 : mil- 
dew on, 99; out-of- doors, 440; 
Viola andVeronica, 380; Violas go- 
ing off, 139; Walnut trees, fruiting 
of, 99; Watering of newly-potted 
plants, the, 440; Wire worms, 320 

Anthericum, 386 ; A. ramosum, 289; 

Antwerp Horticultural Society, 63 

Aphididae, a mondera pe of British, 
202 

Aphides, British, 182 

Aponogeton fenestralis, 308 

Apple blossom weevils, trapping, 
133, 485 

Apple crop: the American, 142 ; 
the Canadian, 182 

Apple leaf scorch, 54 

Apple scab, early spraying for, 214 

Apple storage, 201 

Apples: a core rot of, 479 ; air- 
cooled storage of, 485; and early 
fruiting, 161; boxed, 54; do 
varieties of, remain constant, 401 ; 
early bearing, 282; falling, 94; 


French cider, 121, 202, 243; im- 
ported, 314; in boxes, 314; 
Jonathan and arsenic, 470 ; large, 
314, 357; marketing, 214; old 
late varieties of merit, 373; old 
dessert varieties of, 194; the 
keeping qualities of, 101; three 


good, 316 

Apples, varieties of: Ball's Pippin, 
435; Ben’s Red, 316, 392, 435, 
470, 486; Esopus (Spitzenberg), 
470; James Grieve, 235, 316; 
King Harry, 392, 470; Langley 
Pippin, 234; St. Cecilia, 355; 
Stirling Castle, 316; The Queen, 
486; Winter Majetin, 235 

Apricots, experimenting in 
drying of, 182 

Aralia chinensis, 266 

Arauja sericifera, 452, 488 

Arboretum, an old, in U.S.A., 203 

Arbutus Unedo, 371 

Arcterica nana, 407 

Arenaria balearica, 7 


the 


CERTIFICATED PLANTS, 


a 
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ETC.; NURSERY NOTES; 


Armeria Ruby, 26 

Arnold Arboretum : autumn colour 
in the. 382; library of the, 102 

Arum Dracunculus, 188 

Ashridge Park, 302 

Asparagus, 174 

Aster Amcllus King George, 446 ; A. 
Shortii, 446 

Astilbe Davidii, 228; A.hybrida 
Betsy Cuperus, 125; A. hybrida 
crispa, 166; <A. simplicifolia 
hybrids, 166 

Atraphaxis Muschketowi, 406 

Aucuba japonica maculata, 472 

Autumn colour in the Arnold Arbor- 
etum, 382 

Autumn in the Punjab, 92 

Autumnal colour, planting for, 321 

Awards of Garden Merit, 243 

Azalea, the effectiveness of the, 
as a standard, 327 

Azara microphylla variegata, 28, 55 


B 
BADMINTON, GRITTLETON AND 
WESTONBIRT, VISITS TO, 66 


Bagatelle, Rose trials at, 83 
Bagenal, N.B. (Spraying Experi- 
ments against Apple Scab), 53 
Bailey, L. H. (The Gardener), 106 

Bean, Mr. W. J.. honour for, 362 

Beans: Broad, 117; Runner, 375 

Bear, Mr. Ernest M , 302 

Bees,’ Messrs., hardy plants at 
Chester Show, 94 

Bees swarm on a sugar ship, 62 

Beetroot varicty trial, 471 

Begonias : pendulous, 336 ; winter- 
flowering, 453; at Amport St. 
Mary, 464 

Belgian Chrysanthemum Society, 
476 

Berberidopsis corallina, 480 

Berry, the Himalaya, 435 

Bidens dahlioides, 88 

Bignonias, 431 

Biological station in Brazil, a new, 
322 

Black Currant tabooed in America, 
281 

Blackmore centenary, the, 381 

Bluebottles and Ivy, 488 

Bog garden, 166, 206, 228, 367 

Bolton, Mr. Robert, 62 


Books, 
Botany (Ernest Stenhouse), 248 ; 
Adam’s Garden (L. E. Fox), 312 ; 
A Handbook of Hardy Fruits 
(E. A. Bunyard), 89; A list of 
British Aphides (J. Davidson), 
152; America’s Greatest Garden: 
The Arnold Arboretum (E. H. 
Wilson), 61: Botanical Maga- 
zine, 81, 241; Bulb Gardening 
(4. J. Maeself), 453; Die 
Kakteen : Monographie der 
Cactaceae (Von Dr. Friedrich 
Vaupel), 353; Flowering Plants 
of South Africa, 61, 342; Fruit 
Growing Do’s and Dont’s (J. 
Turnbull), 9; Garden Crafts- 
manship in Yew and Box (Natha- 
nicl Lloyd), 312; Garden Im- 
provement (T. G. W. Henslow), 
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193;- Les Plantes Potageres 
(Vilmorin-Andrieux et Cie), 266; 
Library Catalogue of the Linnean 
Society, 372; Lilies of Eastern 
Asia (E. H. Wilson), 10, 117; 
Methods in Plant Histology 
(Charles J. Chamberlain), 9; 
Native Orchids of Britain 
(C. B. Tahourdin), 500 ; 
nuevas Notas Cactologicas (Carloa 
Spegazzini), 353 ; Practical Fruit 
Growine (J. W. Morton), 414: R. 
H.S.Gardeners’ Diary, 476; R.H.S. 
Journal, 263; Spraying Experi- 
ments against Apple Scab (N. B. 
Bagenal, W. Goodwin, E. S. 
Salmon and W. M. Ware), 53; 
Systematic Pomology (U. P. 
Hedrick), 53; The Gardener (L. H. 
Bailey), 106; Tho Gardener’s 
Assistant. (William Watson), 421; 
The London Catalogue of British 
Plants, 213; The Lorette System 
of Pruning (Louis Lorette), 73; 
The Making of a Garden (D. H. 
Moutray Read), 193 ; The Trianon 
of Marie-Antoinette (Pierre de 
Nolhac), 310; The Vegetable 
Garden (Vilmorin-Andrienuxc et 
Cie), 266; Tropical Gardening 
and Planting (H. F. Macmillan), 
73; Vevetable Growing (George 
Garner), 9; Your Few Acres (E. T. 
Brown), 266. 
Borecole or Kale, 154, 173 
“ Botanical Magazine ” 81, 241 
Botanical Survey of India, the new 
director of the, 223 
Botanists gift to the 
Museum, 222 
Bougainvillea glabra, 309 
Boucainvilleas, 409 
Brachychilum Horsfieldii, 495 
Bradford, improvements at, 252 
Brahan Castle and its trees, 162 
Brassavola hybrids, 208 
Brasso-Laelio-Cattleya Flavida, 171 
Bridgewater Square, 342 
Brighton: more downland for, 62 
new park at, 53 
British Museum, botanist’s gift to 
the, 222 
Broccoli, 294; planting, 55; 
surgical operation on a, 95 
Brodiaeas, 326 
Brooms, late, 86 
Brown, E. T. ( Your Few Acres), 266 
Brunsdonna Parkeri, 391 
Brussels Linnean and 
Societies, 303 
Brussels, new produce markets for, 
401 
Buddleia, 432; B. alternifolia, 27 ; 
B. Colvillei, 72 
Buddleias and butterflies, 415 
Bulb Garden, 6, 86, 108, 126, 148, 
167, 188, 206, 228, 247, 266, 286, 
366, 386, 410, 447, 480 
Bulbinella Hookeri, 206 
Bulbocodium vernum, 326 
Bulbous plants, some lesser- grown, 
326, 346, 366, 386, 410 
Bulbs: for Christmas flowering, 
128 ; good varieties of, 188 
Bunyard, E. A. (A handbook of 
Hardy Fruits), 89 
Butterflies, missing, 252, 317, 336, 
375, 415 


b 


British 


Flora 


Cc 

CABBAGE, EARLY OFFENHAM, IN 
THE NORTH, 161 

Cabbage: the, 316, 356, 394; in 
America, 433 

Cabbages : autumn and winter, 434; 
spring, 15 

Calanthes: Hexham Gem, 498; 
Hexham Pet, 498 

Calanthes from Nether Warden, 498 

Calceolaria pratensis, 3 

Calceolarias, peloria in, 69 

Calcium cyanide as a fumigant, 
93, 275, 317 





Calder, Mr. Charles 
appointment of, 223 

California, the Prune industry in, 
465 

Calochortus, 326 

Camassias, 386; in grass, 136 

Cambridge Botanie Garden, gifts 
to 142 

Cambridve, seed testing at, 402 

Campanula Burzhaltii, 53; C. excisa, 
309: C. Halli, 149; C. nitida, 126 ; 
C. van Houttei, 53 

Campanulas, two notable, 53 

Campbell, Mr. Simon, 142 

Canadian Gardeners’ Society's 
monthly publication, 335 

Cardoons, 195 

Carline Thistle, the stemless, 309 

Carnation diseases, 455 

Carnations: border, 126, 287; new 
perpetual-flowering, 445: per. 
peturl-flowering, 5015; prizes for 
essuys on perpetual-flowering, 423 

Carrot fly, the 381 

Carrots, late, 74 

Catalogues, an English 
firm’s model, 403 

Catasetum longifolium, 288 

Cattle poisoned by prunings of 
evergreens, 323 

Cattleva bieolor coerulea, 348; 
C. labiata var. Peetersii superba, 
387; C. O`Brieniana, 192, 226; 
C. Queen Mary, 68: C. Trium- 
phans, Sanders’ variety, 226; 
C. Warscewiczii var. Frau Melanie 
Beyrodt, 387 

Cattlevas, autumn-flowering, 171 

Cauliflowers, 35 

Ceanothus, 7 

Celeriac, 17¢ 

Celery: diseases of, 302; new 
method of blanching, 202 

Cephalaria tatarica, 67 


Cumming, 


nursery 


Certificated Fruits: 
Lambourne. 338; —— 
Bedford Yellow, 397; Cousens’ 
Seedling, 397; Green Gem, 397 ; 
Lancer, 397 ; Langley Gave, 397 ; 





Rifleman, 397 ;- aspberries : 
Matchless, 138: Paradisberry, 


138; Reliance, 138; 
138 


Reward, 


Certificated Plants:—Acacia platy- 
ptera, 378; A. suaveolens, 378 : 
Arbutus Unedo rubrum grandi- 
florum, 337 ; Asparagus plumosus 
Boundii, 455; Asters: Acme, 
436; Aldenham Pink ,436; 
Barr’s Pink, 436; Crimson 
Beauty, 436; Doris, 436; Free- 
dom, 436; Frikarti, 436; Friquet 
436; Ideal, 436; Little Pink 
Lady, 436; Maid of Athens, 436 ; 
Margaret Ballard, 436; Nora 
Rogers, 436; October Dawn; 
436; | Queen Elizabeth, 436 
Queen Mary, 436;  Robinsonii, 
436; Royal Blue, 436; Ruby, 
436;  semi-plenus, 436; Twi- 
light, 436; Beaufortia decussata, 
294; Berberis Jamesiana, 337: 
Bomarea Matthewsii, 337; B 
Whittonil, 337; Brasso-Cattleva 
British Queen, Loshville variety, 
439 ; B.-C. Corrientes, 137; B.-C. 
Rosita, 417; Brasso- Laclio: 
Cattleya, Golden Crown var. 
Prince Humbert, D B.-L.-C. 
Golden Glory, 175 Campanula 
Warley alba, 1373 Carnations : 
Lady Hindlip, 472; Mary Pearson, 
488; Shot Silk, 255; Sir Alfred 
Mond, 488; C: ittleya amabilis 
alba, Low’ s varietv, 254; C. 
Bellona var. St. Alban, 206; C. 
Carmencita auren var. Golden 
Beauty, 239; C. Hardyana var. 
Midas, 239; C. labiuta var, 
Prince of Wales, 295; C. Lady 
Veitch, Rosslyn variety, 337 





INDEX. 


C. Mimosa var. grandiflora, 337 ; 
C. Mimosa var. superba, 254: 
C. Tagus var. King George, 254, 
C. Venus, Pitts var., 358 ; 


Chrysanthemums: Ajax, 418; 
Alert, 456; Belle Chinoise, 


455, 456; 


Chancellor, 279; Clio, 417, 418: 
Cranford, 217, 279; Cranford 
Cream, 296, 318; Crimson Circle, 
255, 279; Crimson Dawn, 417: 
Delicata, 455, 456; Enchantress, 
296; Enton Beauty, 417, 418: 
Fire Crest, 255, 279; Incom- 
parable, 502; James Baxter, 337. 
339; Jessie McNab, 418; Jewel, 
456; John Linzwood, 456; Lich- 
field Peach 279; Marv Godfrey, 
378, 395: Mavford White, 254, 
279; Mayford ‘Yellow, 337, 339; 

Mrs. A. Holden, 395; Mrs. F` 
Brill, 418: Mrs. R. F. Felton, 
378, 395, 397; Omega,488, 502 ; 
Ondine, 288, 378, 395; Phoenix 
297; Phryne, 488, 502; Pink Dame, 
255, 279; Pink Prize, 455, 456; 
Ra, 418; Ruby Ray, 455, 456; 
Shirley Pride, 279; Zenith, 488, 502; 
Cistus cyprius, 118; C. florentinus, 
118: C. formosus unicolor, 118; 
C. purpureus, 118; C. Silver 
Pink, 118; Colletia spinosa var. 
rosea, 337 ; Cypripedium Baldur 
var. magnificum, 417; C. Baron 
Opoix, 439; C. Baron Renfrew 
439; C. Brigadier, Beckton’s var., 

419; C. Corsair, Holford’s variety, 
al; Cardinal Mercier, 488, 
C. Godefroyae, Haddon House 
var., 239; C.J. M. Black, West 
Point var., 439; ©. Locarno. 
455; ©. nitens Leeanum com- 
pactum, 439; C. Noel Hardy, 
501, 502; C. Rosalind, 417 (see 
p. 427); C. The Princess. 488 ; 
C. Toreador, 439; Dahlias . 
Aimee Barillet, 397; Atalanta, 
397; Berengaria, 397; Border 
Perfection, 397; Cathe, 397; 
Crimson Star, 397 ; Emma Groot, 
397; Flame, 397; Glamour, 
397 ; Jean, 397; Lady de Bas, 
397 ; Lady Heath, 397; Lucina 
397; Mary, 397; Mary Poynter, 
397; May, 397; Molly, 397; 
Mrs. A. Gordon, 397; Mrs. 
Lowes, 397; Mrs. Skevington, 
397; Nevrous Enschedi Kooy, 
397; Nigra, 397; Persis, 397; 
Prestige, 397; Princess Louise, 
397; Reginald Godfrey, 397; 
St. Davids, 397; Ulich, 397; 
Uncle Dick, 397; Delphiniums : 
Admiration, 118 ; Blue Bird, 118 ; 
Blue Boy, 118; Blue Princess, 
118; Charity, 118; Col. Sir 
Wyndham Murray, 118; Con- 
stance, 118 ; Corry, 118 ; Edward 
Bromet, 118; Hugh Mitchell, 
118; Jean, 118; Johan, 118. 
Lize, 118; Lord Derby, 118: 
Major Pat à Beckett, 118: 
Marjorie Ferguson, 118 ; Millicent 
Blackmore, 118; Mr. F. Koppius, 
118; Mrs. Colin McIvor, 118; 
Mrs. Creighton, 118; Mrs. 
Edmunson, 118; Mra. H. Kaye, 
118; Mrs. J. S. Brunton, 118; 
Mrs. Shirley, 118 ; Mrs. Thomson, 
118; Mrs. Townley Parker, 118 ; 
Nora Ferguson, 118: Patricia, 
118; Queen Mary, 118; . Queen 
of Spain, 118; Queen of the 
Belgians, 118; Rev. E. Lascelles, 
118; Sister Clare, 118; Walter 
T. Ware, 118; Weycourt Gem, 
118; Winsome, 118; Dendro- 
bium Phalaenopsis alba, Beck- 
ton’s variety. 419;  Diplomeris 
hirsuta, 58; Dipteronia sinensiss 
96: Erica vagans var. Mrs. 
D. E Maxwell, 255; Galanthus 


Berengaria, 279: 
Bianca, 488, 502 ; Brightness, 318; 
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byzantinus var. November, 417 

Gilia californica, 138; Gladiolus 
Martha Washington, 96; G. 
Mrs. James Kelway, 96; G 
Queen of Somerset, 175 (see 
p. 195); G. Tess, 217 ; Gloxinias : 
Beacon, 255 ; Mauve Queen, 255 ; 
Helianthemums: Ben Lui, 118: 
Bronze King, 118; Chocolate 
Blotch, 118; Fireball, 118; 
Canary, 118; Rubens, 118: 
St. John’s Colleve Yellow, 118; 
Hemerocallis Radiant, 58; Her- 
Mannia candicans, 217; Hoya 
bella, 58; Indigofera pendula, 
217; Kniphofia H. G. Mills, 255 ; 
Lachenalia Boundii, 488; Laelia 
praestans Amesiana, 439 ; Laelio- 
Cattleya Britannia var. Majestica, 
239 ; L.-C. Nanon var. Perfection, 
239; L.-C. Pandora, 296; L.-C. 
Profusion var. Adriatic, 254; 
L.-C. Profusion var, Baltic, 239 ; 
L.-C. Profusion var. Celtic, 239 ; 
L.-C. Profusion var. Megantic, 
337; L.-C. Queen Mary var. 
fulgens, 2°6; L.-C. Senator var. 
Titanic, 217; L.-C. Vega, 239; 
Leonotis Leonurus, The Warren 
var., 417: Liatris scariosa alba, 
296: Lilium Bakerianum, 138 ; 
Melicytus ramiflorus, 254 ; 
Myrtus Ugni, 337; Naevelia 
Walmsvate Beauty, 296 ; Nepeta 
Paul Chandon, 58 : Odontioda 
Columhia, 239; O. Gladys, 239 ; 

Odontoglossum Ardenticity, 295 ; 
O Bonar Law, 439; O. crispum 
The Princess, 439; QO. ce. var. 
Prince Arthur, 295; O. Enchant- 
tress, 217: O. Ithone, 358; 
O. Laurentia magnificum, 175 ; 
O. Madeline var. Ruby Queen, 
239; O. Marian Gratrix, 439; 
O. Prince of Wales, 358; O. 
Robin Hood, 455 ; O. The Queen, 
239; O. Thetis var. Dusky Maid, 
439 ; Oncidium varicosum 
Rogersii, Adamson’s variety, 439; 

Pansies: David Lindsay, 176 ; 

James Cochrane, 176; Mrs. 
Isaac Whiteford, 176; Mrs. 
John Cameron, 176 ; John Martin 
176; Pavetta abyssinica, 455 ; 
Pentas parviflora, 254; Phloxes: 
Annie Laurie, 175; Mr. H. B. 
May, 138 ; Physostegia virginiana 
rosea, Ladham's variety, 176; 
Pistorinia intermedia, 58 ; Poten- 
tilla arbuscula, 277: Rhododen- 
dron auriculatum, 138; R. 
serotinum, 138; Roses: Angele 
Pernet, 258; Arthur Cook, 56 ; 
Dainty Bess, 35, 58 ; Dame Edith 
Helen, 36: Desmond Johnson, 
258; Doris Trayler, 56 ; Duchess 
of Atholl, 56; Golden Gleam, 
258; Gwyneth Jones, 35; Ivy 
May, 36; I. Zingari, 36; Julia 
Countess of Dartry, 258 ; Kirsten 
Poulsen, 36; Lady Helen 
Mavlona, 258: Margaret McGredy, 
258; Mrs. Beatty, 35; Mrs. 
Herbert Nash, 36; Mrs. S. W. 
Burgess, 258; Nanette, 56; 
Penelope, 36; Scarlet Glory, 
36; Salvia dichroa, 58; Schi- 
zandra rubriflora, 254 ; Scuticaria 
Steelii, 488; Sidalcea Hiawatha, 
138; Sophro-Cattleya Flammea. 
358; Sophro - Laelio - Cattleya 
Lucifer, 377;  S.-L.-C. Magnet, 
96; Sphaeralcea Fendleri, Has- 
combe variety, 138; Sweet Pea 
Royal Salute, 199; Vanda 
coerulea var. delicata, 239; V. c. 
var. Blue Bird, 239; Veronica 
Arnstronsii, 254; V. hybrida var 
carnea, 96; Viburnum theiferum, 
338; Violas: Abbey Craiz, 176 ; 
Betty Whiteford, 176:  Carluke 
Bedder, 176: Isobel, 176 ; James 
Sivewright, 176; Kate Mackie, 
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176; May Raeburn, 176; Peggy 
Trail, 176; Vuylstekeara Edna, 
Stamperland variety, 337; V. 
Lutetia, 455; Zygopetelum 
Blackii, 358. 


Certificated Vegetables—Peas : Bed- 
ford Champion, 118; Laxton’s 
Superb, 118; Superb re-selected, 
118; Tip Top, 118; Potato 
Great Scot, 418; 


Ceylon, importation of plants into, 
41 


Che mberlain, Charles J. 
in Plant Histology), 9 

Cheiranthus mutabilis, 48, 118 

Cherry exhibition at Altenburg, 
Germany, 123 

Cherries and Plums, self-sterility 
amonz, 141, 175, 252 

Cheshunt Experimental and Re- 
search Station, 1 

Chester, presentations at, 62 

Chestnuts, the Deepdene, 262, 302 

Chicory, 414 

_ Chionodoxa, 323 

Chondrorhyncha Chestertonii, 129 

Ciristmas fruits and condiments, 
483 

Chrysanthemum leucanthemum 
laciniatum, Ostrich Plume, 71; 
C. Mrs. J. Palmer, 445 

Chrysanthemum shows in the 
London Parks, 342 

Chrysanthemums, 354; at Bryn- 
mill Park, Swansea, 447; at 
Hesketh Park, Southport, 460 ; 
notes on, 172 

Chrysopsis villosus var. Rutteri, 126 

Cineraria, 33; C. lobata, 228; 

Cirrhopetalum Rothschildianum, 
288 

Clay cup award for a fragrant 
Rose, 62 

Clerodendron fallax, 
trichotomum, 327 

Club root, ground limestone as a 
corrective of, 375 

Codonopsis, 7; C. Forrestii, 128 

Colchicum, 86, 346; C. alpinum, 
149 

Colleres, grants to agricultural and 
horticultural, 382 

Colletia cruciata, 455 

Colman, Sir Jeremiah, accident to, 
476 

Coniferae, a fun7ous disease of, 476 

Conifers, notes on, 466 

Convolvulus lineatus, 126; C. mauri- 
tanicus, 206 

Cook, Mr. W. A., 262 

Coral Spot funvus, 410, 472 

Coriaria japonica, 349; C. termina- 
lis, 86 

Cork industry in Spain, 362 

Corn Salad or Lamb’s Lettuce, 414 ; 
Italian, 375 

Corydalis cheilanthifolia, 386 

Cotoneaster, 48 ; C. fri ida, 95, 132 ; 
C. thymaefolia convesta, 156, 175 

Cotyledon chrysantha, 26; C. 
simplicifolia, 26 

Covent Garden Market, the origin 
of, 221 

Cowan, Mr. John C., 182 

Craig, Mr. Robert, honour for, 222 

Crataegus Crus-galli, 132 ; C. pruni- 
folia var. splendens, 146 

Crinum, 366 

Crocus Fleischeri, 266 ; 
of the Blues, 189 

Crocuses, autumn, 286, 346 

Cultural memoranda, 128 

Cupressus obtusa pygmaea, 371 

Currants, 15; Black, 75, 136; 
tabooed in America, 281 

Cuthbertson, Mr. William, 402; 
travels of, 422 

Cyanidinz, a new method of, 93, 275, 
317 

Cyclamen cilicicum, 389 

Cycenoches Warscewiczii, 369 


(Methods 


232 ; C. 


C. Queen 


INDEX, 
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Cypella Herbertii, 188 

Cypripedium Curtisii var. Sanderae, 
68; C. Little Gem, 129; O. 
Rosalind, 427; ©. Starlight, 225 ; 
C. Uno, 226 


DABOECIA POLIFOLIA, 286, 327 

Dabton, Dumfriesshire, 151 

Dahlia Coltness Gem, 308 

Dahlia novelties, duplicate names 
for, 117 

Dahlia Show in New York, 163 


Dahlias: at Wembley, 328; at 
Wisley, 226; Cactus, 275, 336, 
370, 435 

Daisy, Shasta, a leaf blotch of 


353 

Damson wine, 182 

Dina: Laurus, 438 

Dandelion, the, 253 

Danish garden craft, 363 

Davidia Vilmoriniana in France, 28 

Davidson, J. (A List of British 
Aphides), 182 

Davidson’s composition, 117 

Davy, Dr. J. Burtt, appointment of, 
62 


Decaisnea Farzesii, 480 

Delphinium Zalil, 67 

Delphiniums, sportinz in, 94 

Dendrobium Brymerianum histrion- 
icum, 46; D. infundibulum and 
D. Jamesianum, 88 ; D. striatum, 
309 ; D. Victoria Reginae, 87 

Derris, 282 

Deutzia scabra latiflora, 195 

Development Commission, the, 402 

Devil's Dyke, Bri zhton, 302 

Dictionary of Avriculture, a new 
international, 261 

Dierama pulcherrima, 166 

Doulas Fir, a funzous disease of 
the, 361 

Downinzia elegans and D. pulchella, 
68 

Dresden Horticultural Exhibition, 
1926, 241 

Drouzht, the June, 1 

Druce, Dr. Claridge, presentation 
to, 22 

Dry garden, the making of a, 328 

Dunbar, new park for, 16 

Dutch growers’ visit to Enzland, 181 

Dutch nurserv, jubilee of a, 363 

Duthie, Mr. Robert, cup presented 
to, 122 

Dyer, Sir William Thiselton, tribute 
to, 263 

Dykes, Mr. W. R., memorial service 
to the late, 459 


EARWIG, THE VITALITY OF AN, 475 

Echiums at Tresco Abbey, 87, 109 

Edinburzh International show, 252 ; 
dinner given to show assistants 
at, 222: thefts of flowers at, 222 

Edinburz qh, notes from, 46, 168, 233, 
332, 428 

Eichornea speciosa, 149 

Elaeagnus macrophylla, 429 

Electric lizht, the influence of, on 
plant growth, 4.19 

Elephant hunt in a market nursery, 
442 

Elliottia racemosa, 49 

Elm trees as a memorial of a police 
conference, 422 

Endive, 74; Batavian, 434 

“En ‘lishwoman” exhibition, flower 
pictures at the, 422 

Entomological congress at Zurich, 
133 

Epimedium pinnatum, 498 

Eranthis, 346 

Eria extinctoria, 88 

Erica ciliaris var. Maweana, 371; 
E. vagans, 468 
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Erigeron speciosus semiplenus, 6; 
E. Violet Bedder, 446 

Erodium chrysanthum, 366; E. 
supracanum, 67 

Erodiums in autumn, 327 

a i 346 ; E. grandiflorum, 
4 


oo men on small holdings, 

40 

Eucalyptus Globulus flowering at 
Hampden Park, Eastbourne, 53 

Euonymus, 349; ŒE. radicans, a 
new form of, 460 

Euphorhia obesa, 328 

Evelyn's, John, house, 241 

Evodia glauca, 429; E. hupehensis, 
429; E. velutina, 429 

Evodias, 429 


F 


FALINGE PARK, ROCHDALE, THE SUN 
GARDEN AT, 281 


Farmers’, South African, visit to 
Messrs. Sutton and Sons, 22 


Feijoa Sellowiana at Walhampton, 
102 

Felicia abyssinica, 48 

Ferry-boat traffic, increase in, 477 


Festuca glauca, 354 


Florists’ flowers, 126, 226, 172, 28 
354, 481, 497 

Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Asso- 
ciation, 361 

Flower Garden, 4, 24, 44, 64, 84, 104, 
124, 144, 164, 184, 204, 224, 244, 
264, 284, ,3)4, 324, 344, 364, 384, 
404, 424, 444, 462, 478, 4)4 

Flower show at Glaszow in 1926, 
163 

Flowers: a few hardy, for cutting, 
426; imported into Germany, 


tax on, 362; in season, 263; 
in shop windows, 341; protection 
of wild, 122 


Findlay, Mr. R., appointment of, 
2 


Fire in a plantation, 23 

Fir, Douzlas, a fungous disease 
of, 361 

Foreizn correspondence, 354 

Forest policy, the Government, 92, 
146 

Forestry, 29, 92, 172, 248, 352 

Forestry con7ress, a world’s, 162 

Formal flowers, 148 

Fox, L. E. (Adam’s Garden), 312 

France, the revival of Tomatos in, 
181 

Frankenia thymaefolia, 89 

Freesias, coloured, 109 

French Chrysanthemum Congress, 
forthecomin7, 22 

French International 
Press Congress, 2 

French Rose Conzress, 102 

Fritillaria, 410 

Frost in the garden, 459 

Fruit and Potato crops, the Scotch, 
141 

Fruit and vezetables exposed for 
sale, 163 

Fruit crops: remarks on the con- 
dition of the, 135, 154, 174, 194. 
214, 252, 294, 315, 336; the hardy, 
IGT, 163 

Fruit, delay in the transit of, by 
rail, 143 

Fruit garden, the hardy, 4, 24, 44, 
64, 84, 104, 124, 144, 164, 154, 
204, 224, 245, 264, 281. 305, 324, 
344, 364, 384, 405, 425, 444, 462, 
478 

Fruit garden, the market, 54, 133, 
213, 314, 372, 485 

Fruit growing in Wari ckshire, 163 

Fruit maturity, a mec ianical tester 
for, 461 

Fruit, power alcohol from, 202 

Fruit storinz, 274 

Fruit trade, the South African, 202 

Fruit resister, 194, 234, 316, 355, 
373, 302, 415, 435, 407, 486 


Technical 


DeceMBER 26, 19253 


Fruit trees: grease-banding, 253 ; 
gumming in, 194; in pots, 471; 
lifting, 392; propagation from 
old, 134; pruning newly-planted, 
486 

Fruitfulness, the aftermath of, 301 

Fruiting: annual, 454; problems 
of, 392, 501 

Fruits: American, 15; at Wisley, 
varieties of, 382; Christmas, 488; 
hardy, 215; pipless, 454; thin- 
ning, 194 

Fruits under glass, 4, 24, 45, 64, 
84, 105, 125, 144, 164, 184, 204, 
224, 244, 265, 285, 304, 324, 344, 
365, 385, 404, 424, 444, 463, 478, 
494 

Fuchsia Andenken an Heinrich 
Henkel, 288 

Funkias, 410 


GALANTHUS BYZANTINUS VAR. 
NOVEMBER, 480 
Gall-midges, 423 
Galtonia candicans, 410 
Garden city in Scotland, a proposed, 
123 
Garden in antiquity, the, 70, 106, 
150, 210, 250, 311, 350, 390, 430, 
ME Fin 
Garden notes from south-west 
Scotland, 66, 148, 250, 307, 490, 
451 
Garden of Remembrance, a, 464 
Gardener: a veteran, 322; generous 
gift to a, 403; golden wedding 
of a, 322; killed by lightning, 
163; presentation to, a, 142 
Gardeners’ Chronicle seventy-five 
years ago, 3, 23, 43, 63, 83, 103, 
123, 143, 163, 183, 203, 223, 243, 
263, 283, 303, 323, 343, 363, 383, 
403, 423, 443, 461, 477 
Gardeners, legacies to, 242, 301, 
362, 459 
Gardeners, calandarial no‘es for 
northern, 5, 25, 45, 65, 85, 105, 
125, 165, 185, 205, 225, 245, 
265, 285, 305, 325, 345, 365, 385, 
405, 425, 445, 463, 479, 495 
Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent Ins- 
titution, 38; new trustee of 
the 3, 323 
Gardeners’ society’s monthly pub. 
lication in Canada, 335 
Gardeners’ societies outings, 222 
Gardenia Devoniana, 389 
Gardening in India, 152 
Garden, My, 30 
Garner, George ( Vegetable Growing), 
9 
** Gartenschoenheit :”’ Dahlia num. 
ber of, 222; winter nu.nber of, 
492 
Gates, new memorial, at Wisley, 61 
Gaultheria trichophylla, 186 
Gavin, Mr. Lewis, retirement of, 1 
Genista sagittalis, 187; G. virgata, 
132 
Gentiana Purdomii, 166; G. sino- 
ornata, 367, 483 
German import licences, abolition 
of, 282 
(seums, 326 
Gillenia trifoliata, 88 
Gladioli : for Christmas, 460; 
in 1925, 229 
Gladiolus primulinus, 247 ; G. 
Queen of Somerset, 195 
Glaszow Botanic Gardens, summer 
bedding in, 186 
Glasgow Flower Show abandoned, 
42, 62 
(Glasnevin, notes from, 128, 268, 
389, 495 
Glaucidium palmatum, 308 
Gloriosas, 249 
Gomphia Theophrasta, 495 
Goodwin, W. (Spraying Experiments 
against Apple Scab), 53 
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Gooseberries, 15 

Grants to Agricultural and horti- 
cultural colleges, 382 

Grapes: Cooper’s Black, 415; Mill 
Hill Hamburgh, 415 

Grapes: at Edinburgh show, 295 ; 

© at Shrewsbury show, 195 

Grease banding fruit trees against 
the winter moth, 355 

Greenhouse at Kew, the, 13 

Greenhouses, taxing French, 401 

Greenwich Park, 32; appointment 
of superintendent at, 201; the 
new flower border at, 165 

Grittleton, Badminton and Weston. 
birt, visits to, 66 

Guildford Gardeners’ Society : 
annual outing of the, 142; 
Monthly ‘ Journal’ of the, 22, 
476; visit to Pyrford Court, 82 

Guildford, new park for, 269 

Guinness, the Rt. Hon. Walter 
Edward, appointment of, 381 

Gunnersbury Park, 302 


H 


EASTBOURNE, 
EUCALYPTUS 


HAMPDEN Park, 
FLOWERING OF 
GLOBULUS AT, 53 

Hampstead Heath, 63 

Hampton Court Gardens, 130 

Hampton Court, Leominster, big 
trees at, 246 

Hampton Court, new bridze at, 381 

Hardy Flower Border, 6, 26, 53, 67, 
88, 125, 149, 166, 187, 228, 246, 
269, 286, 326, 354, 366, 386, 406, 
425, 446, 464, 480; arrangement 
of the plants in the, 354 

Hardy flowers for exhibition, 445 

Hay crop, the, 382 

Head, Mr. George, H., 362 

Heather, Scotch, in America, 201 

Heath, St. Dabeoc’s, 286, 327 

Heaths, some of the newer, 169 

Hedzes, evergreen, 108 

Hedrick, Prof. U. P., honour for, 
460; (Systematic Pomology), 53 

Heidelberg Botanic Garden, ap- 
pointment at, 402 

Heleniums, 326 

Heliophila pilosa, 68 

Hemerocallis, 166 

Henry Eckford Memorial Medal, 
award of the, 323 

Henry, Prof. A., honour for, 222 

Henslow, T. G. W. (Garden Im. 
provement), 193 

Hepburn, Mr. W. J., appointment 
of, 201 

Heracleum mantegazzianum, 53 

Herrington, Mr. Arthur, 82 

Hesketh Park, Southport, Chrysan- 
themums at, 460 

Hill, Mr. A. C., presentation to, 493 

Hoheria populnea lanceolata, 169 

Holly hedge at The Wilderness, 
Croydon, proposed destruction 
of the, 342 

Holly, Mistleto 
trees, 460 

Hops, the acreage of, 143 

Horticultural College, Swanley, 422 

Horticultural department in Rou- 
mania, 422 

Horticultural produce, export of, 
381 

Horticulturists, suggested tour of 
British, to France, 343 

Hyacinths, 312 

Hyacinthus amethystinus, 188 

Hydrangea hortensis, 406; H. 
paniculata, 447 

Hypericum cuneatum, 246; H. 
Uralum, 371 


and Christmas 


IMANTOPHYLLUM, 412 

Impatiens Holstii, 16 

Imperial Fruit Show, 376 ; children 
at the, 183 : 


INDEX. 


India, gardening in, 152 

Indoor plants, 33, 87, 109, 129, 
232, 249, 288, 309, 412, 453, 464 

Insect pests, 441 

Inventions, new horticultural, 100, 
179, 280 

Iochroma grandiflora, 389 

Tpomaea rubro-caerulea, 409 

Ireland, Mr. Andrew, honour for, 
323 

Iris Thunderbolt, 189 

Iris Garden, 6 

Irises: choice varieties of border, 
$15; tall-bearded, 6; the best 
bearded, 282; twelve choice 
bearded, 346 

Isophyrum grandiflorum, 246 

Ixia, 346 


J 


JABOROSA INTEGRIFOLIA, 366 

Jackson, Dr. B. Daydon, 83 

Jasminum, 86, 452; J. officinale, 
fruiting of, 442 

Jasmines, hardy, 86 

Jefferies, Mr. William J., 282 

Jones, Mr. J. Dyfri, 460 


K 


KALES IN AMERICA, 174 

Kalmia latifolia, 480 

Keeling, Mr. Arthur, 262 

Kelvin Hall, destruction of, 23; 
rebuilding of, 142; the new, 282 

Kennedya and Hardenbergia, 452 

Ken Wood, 81, 118; opened to the 
public, 63 

Kew Gardens: admiasion to, 161; 
appointment at, 262; coloured 
postcards of, 381; interesting 


trees and shrubs at, 186; 
Mexican house at, 361; notes 
from, 13, 147, 186, 269, 307, 


347 ; plants of special interest at 
22, 441; the new Rhododendron 
house at, 442; watering the 
rock garden at, 23 

Kirstenbosch Botanic Gardens, 162 

Kitchen Garden, 5, 25, 45, 65, 85, 
"105, 124, 145, 165, 185, 205, 225, 
244, 265, 285, 305, 325, 345, 365, 
384, 405, 425, 444, 463, 479 491, 

Kitchen Garden, cultivation, 
manuring and cropping plans 
for the, 487 

Knight, Mr. Adam, 202 

Kniphofia, 386; K. aloides, 187; 
K. aloides grandiflora, 187; K. 
brevifolia, 389; K. Nelsonii, 425 

Koelreuteria paniculata, 246 


L 


LACE-LEAF PLANT, THE, 308 

Lachenalias, 33 

Lads, the training of young, in 
horticulture, 270, 317, 357, 394 

Laclia monophylla, 288 

Laelio-Cattleya Ashton, 171; L.-C. 
Illustrious, 481; L.-C. Locarno, 
481; L.-C. Luminant, 288; 
L.-C. Roval Standard, 309 

Lagerstroemia indica, 412 

Lambourne, portrait of Lord, for 
the new R.H.S. Hall, 341 

Lands, enfranchisement of copyhold 
223 

Lantana, 452 

Lapageria rosea, 412 

Larkspurs, annual, 367 

Lathraea cladestina, dispersal of 
the seeds of, 323 

“ La Tribune Horticole,”’ temporary 
suspension of, 281 

Laurels, the use and abuse of, 251 

Law Note :—Potatos, purity of 
Scotch seed, 457 

Lawns, 89 

Lefroy, Prof. H. Maxwell, 302 


Leucojum autumnale, 228 

Lewisia rediviva, 345 

Lightning and Oak trees, 163 

Lily : the Dalmatian Martagon, 86 ; 
the Madonna, 121 

Lilies : at Logan, 431 ; Belladonna, 
275; notes on, 190, 211 

Lilium Bakerianum, 167; L. 
candidum, 126, 247; L. Duchartrei 
var. Farreri, 69 ; L. giganteum at 
Merton Hall, 2; L. philippinense 
var. formosana, 431; L. tes- 
taceuin, 108 

Lime, 335 

Limestone, ground, as a corrective 
of club root, 375 

Limonium binervosum, 443, 488 

Linarias, the best dwarf, 26 

Linnean Society : Library catalogue 
of the, 343 ; meetings of the, 302 

Linums, white-flowered, 480 

Lippia reptans, 89 

Lister, Mr. A. B., presentation to, 
421 

Lithospermum rosmarinifolium, 407 

Lithuania, horticultural schools 
in, 242 

Lloyd, Nathaniel (Garden Crafts- 
manship in Yew and Bor), 312 

Lobelia cardinalis, 286 

Lomaria alpina, 369 

Lomatia ferruginea, 266 

Lonicera tragophylla, 7 

Lopezia miniata, 452 

Lorette, Louis (The Lorette System 
of Pruning), 73 

Loropetalum chinense, 246 

Lundy Island, sale of, 102 

Lycaste, 493 

Lychnis viscaria splendens plena, 
406 

Lythrum Salicaria Rose Queen, 228 


MacDoONALD, Mr. JAMES, 382 

Macmillan, H. F. (Tropical Garden. 
ing and Planting), 73 

Macself, A. J. (Bulb Gardening), 
453 

McKelvie, Mr. Donald, presentation 
to, 421 

Magnolia grandiflora, 175, 447 

Magnolias, 246 

Manure for Sugar Beet, 460 

Manuring before planting 
trees, 315 

Mariemont College, Belgium, 342 

Market industry in the Worthing 
district, 233 

Marrows, diseases of, 201 

Maurandia Barclayana, 446 

Meconopsis concinna, 425 

Melon diseases, 74 

Melville, Mr. D. S., 242 

Mesembryanthemum and some new 
genera separated from it, 211, 
232, 272, 412, 433, 450, 468, 484, 
300 

Mexico, the gardens of ancient, 491 


fruit 


Mexican House, Kew, plants of 
interest in the, 361 
Michaelmas Daisies: at Colwall, 


334; in the London parks, 242 
Michauxia thyrsoidea, 366 
Millepedes and centipedes, 142 
Miltonia Endresii, 47; M. vexillaria 

and its hybrids, 46 
Mimulus cardinalis, 367 
Minister of Agriculture, the new, 

381 
Ministers of Agrioulture, 401 
Mitraria coccinea, 146° 
Monro, Major E. G., 102 
Montbretias, 366 
Morton, J. W. (Practical Fruit 

Growing), 414 
Moth, the Winter, grease banding 

against, 355 
Muscari, 346; M. elegans, 189: 

M. moschatum, 126 
Musgrave, Mr. C. T., 22 
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Mushrooms indoors, the cultivation 
of, 274 
Myrtus Luma, 266 


NAPTHALINE AND RED SPIDER, 163 

Narcissus Early Perfection, 189 

National Chrysanthemum Society's 
show, 1926, 381 

National Duhlia Society, 475 

National Diploma in Horticulture, 
awards of the, 82 

National Rose Society: legacy to 
the, 422; tribute to the memory 
of the late Queen Alexandra, 
442 

National Sweet Pea Society’s trials, 
201 

Neath, improvements at, 32 

Nepeta Paul Chandon, 99 

Nerine Bowdenii, 389 

Newsvendors’ Benevolent 
Provident Institution, 283 

Nicotine: waste product or plant 
food? 381 

Noccaea stylosa, 67 

Nolhac, Pierre de (The Trianon cf 
Marie- Antoinette), 310 

Nomblot, M. Alfred, appointment 
of, 103 

Nursery Notes :—Messrs. Bolton 
and Sons, Halstead, Essex, 154; 
Messrs. Dobbie and Co., Edin- 
burgh, 454; Messrs. C. Engel- 
mann, Ltd., Saffron Walden, 
355 ; Messrs. Oliver and Hunter, 
Moniaive, 294 


Nyassa sylvatica, 327 


and 


O 


Obituary :—Bean, Mrs. W. J., 200 ; 
Behnick, Erich, 239, 295 : Bowen, 
Lem. W., 298; Buxton, E. 
Charles, 79; Callier, Alexis, 
440; Charman, Henry, 398; 
Crump, Mrs. W., 502; Dar- 
win, Sir Francis, 260; Dixon, 
Mrs. Charles, 419; Dykes, 
William Rickatson, 457; Farish, 
S. T., 473; Gamble, James 
Sykes, 359; Heal, John, 389 ; 
Hicks, Elisha J., 359: Jannoch, 
Theodor C., 399; Lefroy, Prof. 
H. M., 339; Loney, James D.. 
19; Lorette, Louis, 419; Lunt, 
Thomas, 60; MacDonald, Mrs. 
James, 457; Mather, Robert 
Veitch, 19; Nutting, Whitpaine, 
200 ; Penton, James, 473 ; Robst, 
Albert, 318 ; Schlich, Sir William, 
298; Scott. P. R., 239: Seden, 
James William, 399; Shinzler, 
William, 60; Shivas, Alexander, 
457 ; Simons, Michael, 440; 
Suzuki, Hamakichi, 502; Thom- 
son, James, 457; Tisserand, 
Eugene, 419 ; Vacherot, M. Jules, 
279; Walker, A. 0.. 502; Ward, 
James, 60; Whitton, James, 378: 
Wright, Horace J., 298 

O'Brien, Mr. 
43 

Odontioda Dante, 68; O. Galatea, 
68; O. Monica, 68; O. Nestor, 
68; O. St. Aubyn, 68 

Odontiodas, new, 68 

Odontoglossum coronarium, 128 ; 
O. Eclipse, 109; O. grande, 267, 
288; O. Lucretia, 427; O. 
Maharanee, 129; O. Rosantha, 
68: O. Tyntesfield, 387 

Oncidium Leopoldianum, 128 

Onion mildew, sulphate of iron for, 
375, 415 

Onions, 117; 
455; wild, 2 

Ononis rotundifolia, 26 


James, honour for, 


and Parsley, 435, 


_ Oranges in America, 322 
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Orchid Houses, 4, 24, 44, 64, 84, 
104, 124, 144, 164, 184, 204, 224, 
244, 264, 304, 324, 344, 364, 384, 
404, 424, 444, 462, 478, 494 

Orchid notes and gleanings, 6, 46, 
68, 87, 109, 129, 171, 192, 208, 
225, 267, 288, 309, 348, 369, 387, 
427, 452, 481, 498 

Orchids, new hybrid, 68, 226, 328, 
427, 498 

Orchis rotundifolia, 481 

Orchises, hardy, 47 

Origanum hybridum, 67 

Ornithogalum, 346 

Osmanthus aquifolium var. myrti- 
folius, 306 

Ormskirk Potato trials, 1925, 2 

Ostrowskia magnifica, 269 

Ourisia coccinea, 7 

Oxalis floribunda alba, 187 

Oxford Botanic Garden, half-an- 
hour in the, 249 

Ozothamnus rosmarinifolius, 49 


Pp 


PAEONIES, 366; 
Wembley, 43 

Paisley Florists’ outing, 42 

Pampas Graas, the, 451 

Papaver bracteatum, 67 

Paper pulp from Bamboo, 101 

Parks and gardens, public, 16, 32, 
53, 93, 108, 153, 165, 193, 233, 
252, 269, 289, 348, 368, 388, 409, 
429, 447 

Parsley, 375 

Paulownia imperialis from root 
cuttings, propagating, 388 

Pearce, Mr. E. H., 476 

Pear crop, the French, 122 

Pears: Beurré de Naghin, 234; 
Emile d’Heyst, 435; Josephine 
de Malines, 234; President 
Barabe, 234 

Pears: grafts of old Perry, 135; 
three good late, 234 

Peas, garden, 55 

Peat : planting, bog, 248 ; resources 
of Polish, 202 

Peed, Mr. Thomas, 122 

Pelargonium, 452 

Pentactina rupicola, 242 

Pentstemon heterophyllus, 464 ; 
P. ovatus, 6 

Petunia Silver Lilac, 71 

Philesia buxifolia, 86 

Phlox decussata, 125 

Phormium tenax, 308 

Phosphate deposit in Ireland, 342 

Phyllodoces, 27 

Physalis peruviana, 208 

Phyteuma orbiculare, 228, 275 

Phytolacca, 125 

Pinelle, M. J., honour for, 460 

Pinetum, the new national, at 
Bedgebury, 66 

Pinus sylvestris, dwarf forms of, 
388 

Pits and frames, 470 

Plagianthus Lyallii, 72, 132 

Plantation fire in Scotland, serious, 
23 

Plant breeding in Scotland, 421 

Plant diseases, weather and, 261 

Plant growth: and radio-activity, 
341; the influence of electric 
light on, 469 

Plant hunting on Mount Ida, 
Crete, 170, 208 

Plant pests and diseases, coloured 
diagrams of, 201 

Planting for autumnal colour, 321 

Plants : beautiful climbing, in 
Riviera gardens, 409, 431, 452; 
do they reason ?, 415; exchange 
of, between London and Tokyo, 
422: importation of, into Ceylon, 
41; introduction of new, into 
U.S.A , 142: new South African, 
162; of special interest at Kew 
22, 441 ; that thrive in the shade, 
368 


Canadian, for 


INDEX. 


Plants New or Noteworthy.—Amar- 
crinum Howardii, 411; Bruns. 
donna Parkeri, 391; Calceolaria 
pratensis, 3; Rhazya orientalis, 
33; Senecio leucostachys, 52 ; 


Plants under glass, 4, 14, 44, 64, 
84, 104, 124, 144, 164, 184, 204, 
224, 244, 264, 284, 304, 324, 344, 
364, 384, 404, 424, 462, 478, 494 

Pleiocarpa mutica, 128 

Plumbago capensis, 409 

Plum crop, the, 372; the French, 
82, the German, 63 

Plum May Duke, self-sterility in, 
294 

Plums and Cherries, self-sterility 
among, 141, 175 

Plums: Coe’s Golden Drop, 373 ; 
Early Transparent Gage, 415 

Poinciana Gilliesii, 169 

Polemonium humile, 126 

Pomaderris apetala, 146 

Potato blossoms, wealth of, 162, 
235 

Potato crop, the, 261, 223 

Potato purity certificates, 42 

Potato raiser, honouring a, 402 

Potato sales, the Ayrshire, 2 

Potato scab, 402 

Potato, the origin of the, 303 

Potato trials: 274; Ayrshire, 322 ; 
in Scotland, 122, 282 

Potato varieties and breeders, a 
historical note on some, 374, 
393, 413 

Potatos : 301 ; certified pure stocks 
of seed, of immune varieties, 442 ; 
export of, to Spain and the 
Canary Islands, 477; maturity 
and yield trials of, 492; prices of, 
341; the acreage of, 142; the 
testing of, for wart disease, 221 ; 
tuber mutations in, 181 

Potentilla nepalensis, 88 ; P. 
rupestris, 286 

Poterium obtusum, 247 

Pratia begonifolia, 308; P. repens, 
7 


Primrose roots in medicine, 202 

Primula farinosa, 136; P. Litton- 
iana, 206; P. minima, 386; 
P. suffrutescens, 48 

Prizes for essays on perpetual- 
flowering Carnations, 423 

Property Acts, 1922 and 1924, 362 

Prune industry in Bosnia, 313, 333; 
in California, 654 

Publications received, 3, 43, 103, 
203, 223, 243, 263, 363 

Public Health Act (1925), 370 

Punjab, autumn in the, 92 

Puschkinia, 346 

Pyrethrums, 125 


Pyrus yunnanensis, 227 


R 

RaDi0-ACTIVITY AND PLANT 
GrowrTH, 341 

Ranunculus,double,117; R.bulbosus 

fi. pl., 26; R. nyssanus, 246 

Raspberry crop: the Blairgowrie, 
161; the Scottish, 202 

Raspberry cultivation in Scotland, 
63 

Rat week, 343 

Read, D. H. Moutray (The Making 
of a Garden), 193 

Rhazya orientalis, 33 : 

Rhododendron cultivation, experi- 
ments in, 241 

Rhododendron Cynthia, 447; R. 
Delavayi, 371; R. impeditum, 
41; R. orthocladum, 480; R. 
ponticum, a giant, 306; R. 
rubiginosum, 227 

Rhododendron house at Kew, the 
new, 442 

Rhododendrons, evergreen, in the 
United States, 28 

Richmond Park, the planting of 
trees in, 388 





Riviera Gardens, beautiful climbing 


plants in, 409, 431, 452 

Roath Park, Cardiff, 429 

Rock garden at Kew, watering the, 
23 

Rodgersia, 206 

Romneya Coulteri, 428 

Rondeletia, 288 

Rosa arvensis, 406; R. Beygeriana, 
327; R. bracteata, 351; R. 
Davidii, 423 

Roscoea cautiloides, 269 

Rose garden, the, 206, 227, 291, 
327, 351, 369, 406, 423, 464, 479 

Rose, operation on a standard, 16, 
33 

Rose plebiscite, a Scottish, 281 

Rose sport, a, 252 

Rose trials at Bagatelle, 83 

Roses : a die-back disease of 
Rambler, 281; us summer 
bedding plants, 206; bedding. 
at Kew, 301; China, 369: for 
pot culture in cold greenhouses, 
282; from cuttings, propagating, 
386; new, at the National Rose 
Society’s3 autumn show, 291: 
new French, 479; on graves, 
351, 394; on pruning, 8l: 
Polyantha, 351; some autumn, 
227; the planting and manuring 
of, 406; treatment of newly-, 
planted, 282 ; trial of, for garden 
decoration at Wisley, 460; 
Wisley awards to, for garden 
decoration, 456 

Roses: Achievement, 369; Dainty 
Bess, 181; Doris Trayler, 123 ; 
Ladylove, 281; The Macartney 
351 

Royal Gardeners’ Orphan Fund, 
bequest to the, 101 

Royal Horticultural Society ; 
bequest to the, 241; examin- 
ations in 1926, 423 

R.H.S. Gardens Club, 42 

Royal Society of Arts, forthcoming 
meetings of the, 383 


St. Donat’s CastTLe, 163 

Salmon, E. S. (Spraying Experi- 
ments against Apple scah), 53 

Salpiglossis in pots, 232 

Salsify or Vezetable Oyster, 500 

Salvia azureus, 366 ; S. dichroa, 88 ; 
S. Grezgii, 357; S. pratensis, 149 ; 
S. splendens var. Harbinger, 71 : 
S. verbascifolia, 425 

Sanguinaria canadensis, 286 

Saponaria lutea, 498 

Savoy, white-flowered, 35, 55 - 

Saxifraga Fortunei, 354; N. 
Guthrieana, 443; 

Schizostylis coccinea, 447; S. e. 
Mrs. Hegarty, 287 

School gardening, a pioneer in, | 

Scilla sibirica, 206 

Scilly flower trade, the, 323 

Scotland: garden notes from south- 
west, 66, 148, 250, 307, 409, 451 
Potato trials in, 122; proposed 
garden city in, 123; Raspberry 
cultivation in, 63 

Scottish soil survey, 402 

Seaweed an antidote to wasp stings, 
182 

Secretaries, presentations to, 141 

Sedum kamtschaticum, 187 

Sedums, a note on, 388 

Seed testing at Cambridge, 402 

Seed-testing Station, opening of 
Scottish, 361 

Seeds (Amendment) Act, 1925, 223 

Seeds, the longevity of, 41 

Senecio, 452; S. leucostachys, 52 

Senecios, shrubby, 327 

Sequoia gigantea, 107 

Sewell, Mr. A., 342 

Shallot, the, 486 

Shrubs: some September-flowering, 
268; three Winter-flowering, 499 
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Silver leaf disease, the spread of 
382 J 

Simpson, AMr. Charles, 222 

Sisyrinchium, 477 

Slugs, the control of, 243, 317 

Small holdings, cost of, 163 

Smoke, the effect of, on horticulture, 
301 


Societies :—Austrian Horticultural, 
339; Ayr Chrysanthemum, 436 ; 
Barrow Chrysanthemum, 439 ; 
Bath Horticultural, 75; Belzian 
Congress, 358; Bermondsey, 
297; Birmingham Chrysanthe- 
mum, 437; Brighton and Hove 
Horticultural, 418; British Car- 
nation, 472; British Florists 
397; British Mycological, 136; 
Cardiff and County Horticultural, 
298; Carluke Chrysanthemum, 
338; Chamber of Horticulture, 
o9; Cheltenham Floral Fete, 16; 
Cherry and Soft Fruit Show, 97; 
Chester Royal Show, 78; Dum- 
bartonshire Sweet Pea, 177; 
Dumfres and Distriet Horticul- 
tural,"501 ; Dundee Horticultural, 
216; Dunfermline Horticultural, 
436 ; Dysart Horticultural, 219; 
Elvin Horticultural, 216 ; Elstree 
and District Horticultural, 98 ; 
Falkirk and District Rose, 98; 
FederationNationale des Syndicat 
Horticoles de France, 139 ; Glas- 
gow and West of Scotland 
Horticultural, 397, 489; Guild- 
ford and District Chrysanthe- 
mum, 416; Guildford and 
District Gardeners,’ 358, 437; 
Hanley Floral Fête, 59; Helens- 
burg and Gareloch Horticultural 
295; Highland and Agricultural, 
99; Hitchin Chrysanthemum, 
436; Holland County Potato 
Show, 396; Horticultural Educa- 
tion Association, 297; Horti- 
cultural Trades’ Association, 276 ; 
Hove Horticultural, 338; Hull 
and East Riding Chrysanthemum, 
473; Imperial Fruit Show, 376 ; 
Ipswich and District Gardeners, 
298;  [pswich and East of 
Enzland Horticultural, 95; 
Kilmacolm Horticultural, 295; 
Kinzston and Surbiton Chrvysan- 
themum, 416; Kines Walden 
Bury, 177: Lancaster Chrysan- 
themum, 437: Leominster show, 
217; Litham (Fife) Horticultural, 
178; Manchester and North of 
England Orchid, 19, 239, 295, 
308, 439: Marlow and District 
Chrysanthemum, 398; Mill Hill 
Horticultural, 239; Montrose 
and District Horticultural, 178 ; 
Morayshire Field Club, 199; 
National Carnation and Picotee, 
78; National Chrysanthemum, 
279, 318, 339, 395, 418, 456: 
National Dahlia, 259; National 
Rose, 35, 56, 258; National 
Sweet Pea, 77, 81, 357; New 
castle and District Horticultural, 
39; Newport and District Horti- 
cultural, 76; Northern Counties 
Fruit, 358; Northampton Muni- 
cipal Horticultural, 157; Orchid 
Club, 419. 501 ; Peebles Chrysan- 
themum, 358; Penzance Horticul- 
tural, 40; Perth Horticultural, 
178: Peterborough Agricultural, 
97; Reading and District Gar- 
deners, 39, 318, 358, 397, 416, 456, 
489, 502 ; Rothesay Horticultural! 
178; Royal Caledonian, 97, 236, 
297, 439; Royal Horticultural, 
17, 58, 96, 118, 137, 175, 199, 217, 
254, 277, 296, 337, 377, 397, 417, 
436, 455, 488; Royal Horticul- 
tural of Aberdeen, 159, 436; 
Roval Horticultural of Ireland, 
157; Royal Lancashire, 139; 
Royal Oxfordshire, 98, 216, 472 
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Royal Scottish Arboricultural, 
39, 275, 338, 359; St. Stephen’s 
Horticultural, 119; Sandy and 
District Horticultural, 218: 
Scottish Beekepers, 177 ; Scottish 
National Sweet Pea, Rose and 
Carnation, 156; Scottish Pansy 
and Viola, 138, 176; Shropshire 
Horticultural, 158; Smithfield 
Club, 473; Société Nationale de 
Horticulture de France, 76, 119, 
276, 318, 416; Société Royald’Hor- 
ticulture de Liege, 95 ; Southport 
Flower Show, 177, 196 ; Spalding 
Fruit, 439; Spalding Potato, 
262; Staffordshire and Midland 
Counties, 157 ; Taunton Chrysan- 
themum 396; United Horticul- 
tural Benefit and Provident, 79, 
279, 339, 398;  Wigtonshire 
Horticultural, 178; Windsor, 
Eton and District Rose and 
Horticultural, 75; Winchester 
Chrysanthemum, 440 ; Yorkshire 
Gala, 119 

Soil sterilisation, partial, 52 

Sollya heterophylla, 146 

Somerleyton Hall, 42 | 

Somerville, Prof., presentations to, 
323 

Sophro-Laelio-Cattleya Radians and 
S.-L.-C. Adonis, 427 

Southend, gift of a park to, 165 

Spain, the cork industry in, 362 

Spalding : Fruit Show, 439 ; Potato 
Show, 262 

Spartium junceum, 108 

Spegazzini, Carlos (Nuevas Notas 
Cactologicas), 353 

Spindle trees, dwarf, 349 

Spiraea pectinata, 464 

Splinters, a simple method to 
remove, from the flesh, 222 

Stachys corsica, 187 

Stainsby, Mr. F. C., presentation 
to, 162 

Statuary, 
183 

Stenhouse, Ernest (4 Class Look of 
Botany), 248 

Stenoglottis longifolia, 369 

Stephanotis seedlings, 16 

Sternbergia, 410 

Stocks, double, 16 

Streptosolen Jamesonii, 452 

Strobilanthes, 87 

Strawberries for forcing, 34 

Sugar-Beet: cultivation of, 102; 
in Scotland, 402 ; lifting machines 
for, 302; manure for, 460; new 
factories, 242; proposed factory 
at Leighton Buzzard, 362 

Sugar in plants, excessive, produc- 
tion of, 354 

Sulphur dioxode. 
on fruit, 283 


screening undesirable, 


the action of, 


INDEX. 


Summer bedding in Glasgow 
Botanic Gardens, 186 

Summerhayes, Mr. V. S., appoint- 
ment of, 262 


Summer time, 62; permanent, 
142 

Summer-time victory luncheon, 
302 


Sundial bed, a, 403 

Sun Garden, Falinge Park, Roch- 
dale, the, 281 

Sweet Pea exhibition in Brussels, 
22 

Sweet Pea trials, Scottish, 102 

Sweet Peas, 172; autumn-sown, 
226; exhibited by Messrs. R. 
Bolton and Sons, 77 ; select, 262 ; 

Swiss fiora, spoilation of the, 62 

Sycamore, a giant, 136 

Symons Gold Medal, award of the, 
422 

Syringa japonica, 146 


T 


Tax ON FLOWERS IMPORTED INTO 
GERMANY, 362 

Tecoma, 432 

Tenancy law, 186 

Tester for fruit maturity, a mechan- 
ical, 461 

Thalictrum, 228 ; T. dipterocarpum 
album, 269, 308 

Thiselton-Dyer, Sir 
tribute to, 263 

Thorn, the Cockspur, 132 

Thunbergia, 452 

Thunderstorms, winter, 401 

Thymus erectus, 169 

Tiarella cordifolia, 246 

Tibouchina semidecandra, 309 

Tigridia, 410 

Tillandsia xiphioides, 129 

Timber, selling home-grown, 172 

Tobacco: home-grown, 443; Irish 
grown, 181 

Tokyo Botanic Gardens, notes from 
the, 308 

Tomatos: French, 235; Dutch, 
381; in the Paris market, 252 ; 
revival of, in France, 181 

Tongswood, Kent, 151 

Toptchider Park, Belgrade, com- 
petition for design of, 23 

Trade marks, the latest, 99, 178, 
380 

Trade notes, 120, 199, 219, 299, 319, 
339, 360, 380 

Training of young lads in horticul- 
ture, 270, 317, 357 

Tree order, a large, 342 

Tree planting at Aberdeen, 460 

Trees and shrubs, 7, 27, 48, 72, 86, 
107, 132, 146, 169, 186, 207, 227, 
246, 266, 286, 306, 327, 349, 371, 
388, 406, 428, 447, 468, 480, 499 


William, 


Trees : dangerous, and those 
growing on divisional walls, 370 ; 
roadside, 466, 475; some large, 
207, 317, 357, 394 ; some notable, 
72 

Tresco Abbey, Echiums at, 87, 109 

Trial grounds for the north of 
England, proposed, 161 

Tricyrtis macropoda, 407 

Trillium, 410 

Trollius, double-flowered, 156, 215 

Tulip, the original, 447 

Tulipa Fosteriana, 148; T. persica, 
189 

Tulips: Bleu Aimable, 189; de 
Wet, 189; Lucifer, 189: Orange 
King, 247; Scarlet Duc van 
Thol, 228 

Turnbull, J. (Fruit Growing Do’s and 
Don'ts), 9 

Turnips, 94, 294; a trial of, 234 


U 


UrosrerRMuUM DaLECHAMPH, 126 


v 


VACCINUM CORYMBOSUM, 371 

Vallota purpurea, 410 

Vandalism in gardens, 223 

Variegation, on, 21 

Vaupel, Dr. Friedrich (Die Kakteen ; 
Monographie der Cactaceae), 353 

Vegetable Garden, 15, 35, 55, 74, 
94, 117,. 154, 173, 234, 195, 253, 
274, 294, 356, 375, 394, 433, 471, 
486, 500 

Vegetable seeds for August sowing, 
117 

Vegetables : as food, 382 ; forcing, 
434 


Verbena Drummondii, 308 ; V. 
erinoides, 308 | 
Veronica canescens, 246; V. 


diosmaefolia, 146; V. 
hybrids, 406 
Veronica, the inflorescences of, 108 
Viburnum Carlesii, 108 
Vicia pyrenaica, 366 
Victoria regia in the 
Gardens, Leningrad, 110 
Vine mildew, 432 : 
Vine, the Kippen, 63; the Melchet 
Court, 143 
Viola bosniaca, 317 
Viola, the, 481 


speciosa 


Botanic 


w 


WAHLENBERGIA HEDEHACEA, 367 
Wakely, Mr. C., 322 
Wall gardening, 289 
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Walnuts, English-grown, 299 

Ward’s, Mr. F. Kingdon, eighth 
expedition in Asia, 12, 50, 90, 130, 
191, 292, 330, 408, 448, 482 

Ware, W. M. (Spraying Experiments 
against Apple scab), 53 

Wasp stings, seaweed an antidote to, 
182 

Wasp nests, late, 432, 455, 485 

Watercress, the dietetic value of, 
282 

Water diviner’s good fortune, 183 

Water garden, 149 

Watson, William (The Gardeners’ 
Assistant), 421 

Watson, William, Memorial Fund, 
342 

Watt, Mr. James, honour for, 143 

Weather and plant diseases, 261 

Wellingtonia, the biggest, in Britain, 
33, 74, 117 

Welsh Garden, notes from a, 30, 
127, 209, 347, 427 

Wembley: Canadian Paeonies at, 
43; Dahlias at, 328; finance of, 
459 

Westonbirt, Grittleton, and Bad- 
minton, visits to, 66 

White fly, 394; the destruction 
of, 488 

“ White ’’ medal, award of the, 460 

Wild Flowers, protection of South 
African, 183, 201 

Willows, a selection of Asiatic, 292, 
306, 348 

Willows from Napoleon’s grave, 
24 

Wilson, E. H. (America’s Greatest 
Garden ; the Arnold Arboretum, 
61; The Lilies of Eastern Asia), 
10 

Winter thunderstorms, 401 

Wisley Gardens: Dahlias at, 226 ; 
notes from. 8, 91, 168, 268, 331 ; 
the Keeper of the, 2; awards to 
Roses for garden decoration at, 
456; varieties of fruits at, 382 

Wistaria, 432 

Wolverhampton Floral Fête, 56 

Woods, fancy : their uses and value, 
352 

Woods, reasons why, do not pay, 
29 

Worthing district, the market indus- 
try in the, 233 

Worthing, improvements at, 283 


x 


YEW TREE POISONING OF SHEEP, 
33, 55 
Zz 


ZEPHYRANTHES CANDIDA, 366 
Zinnias, 68 
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A 
ABIBS LASIOCARPA, CONES AND 
BRANCH OF, 467 
Acacia suavolens, 389 
Ailanthus glandulosa, fruiting 


branch of, 207 

Allzrove, Mr. J. C., portrait of, 162 

Amarcrinum Howardii, 411 

Amateurs’ Cup presented by 
Amateur Gardening at the R.H.S 
amateurs’ show, 18 

Apples: Ball's Pippin, 435 : Esopus 
471; King Harry, 393; Langley 
Pippin, 234 

Apples, core rot of, 479 

Aralia chinensis, 269 

Azalea Fielder’s White, 327 


B 

Brar, Mr. E. M., PORTRAIT OF, 312 

Beaufortia decussata, 263 

Begonia Pink Perfection, 463 

Begonias exhibited by Messrs. 
Blackmore and Langdon at 
Holland Hall Show, 275 

Berberis Jamesiana, 168, 349 

Birch Wood with purple “© Lapponi- 
cum” Rhododendron under- 
growth in Asia, 50 

Bolton, Mr. Robert, portrait of, 62 

Bomarea Whitton, 343 

Bougainvillea glabra and Plumbago 
capensis in the conservatory at 
Chorleywood Cedars, 311 

Brachychilum Horsfieldii in fruit, 
495 

Brasso-Laclio-Cattleya Flavida, 171 

Brunsdonna Parkeri var, alba, 391 

Buddleia alternifolia, 27 


© 
CABBAGE: DODONAEUS’ ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS OF, 316; Dodonaeus’ 


illustration of the red,, 356 
Calceolaria, peloriate flowers of, 74 
Calceolaria pratensis, 3 
Campanula mirabilis, 93 
Campbell, Mr. Sinon, portrait of, 

142 
Carnation house at Messrs. C. 

Engelmann’s nursery, 355 
Carnations: Eclipse, 285 ; Fireman, 

287; Mra. E. Charrinzton, 283 
Cattleya Mimosa var. superba, 267 
Chalkwell Park. Westcliff-on-Sea, 

the sundial bed in, 403 
Chrysanthemums : Cranford Cream, 

303; Mrs. J. Palmer, $45; Mrs. 

R. F. Felton, 383; Phryne, 493: 

Zenith, 497 
Chrysanthemums im the Winter 

Garden at Hesketh Park, South- 

port, 461 — 

Clift galleries and priest's cells, 

Tibet, 448 
Codonopsis Forrestu, 125 
Conophytum: floral structure. of, 

450; outlines of sections of types 

of growth of, 450 
Cowan, Mr. John C., portrait of, 182 
Cuthbertson, Mr. William, portrait 

of, 402 
Cypripedium Brigadier, Beekton’s 

variety, 43: C. Rosalind, 428 


D 
Druria NT. ANDREWS, 203 
Dahlias exhibited by Mr. H. Wool- 
man at Southport, 192 
Daisy, Shasta, leaf blotch disease 
of the, 353 
Dandelions, a field of cultivated, 253 


LIST OF 


Davidia Vilmoriniana at La Fosse, 25 

Decaisnea Fargesii, 477 

Dipteronia sinensis, 103 

Dykes, Mr. W. R., portrait of the 
late, 437 


E 

ECHIUM CALLITHYRSUM, 83; E. 
hybridum, 87, 109; E. Pininana, 
85 

Elliottia racemosa, 49 

Ehns with mountain 
in Tibet, 230 

Eria extinctoria, 88 


background. 


Eseallonia mollis, 169; E. monte- 
vidensis, 347 

zuphorbia obesa, 323 

Evodia hupehensis, 429 
F 

FINDLAY, MR. R., PORTRAIT oF, 2 
G 

GATES, NEW ENTRANOE, AT THE 


R.H.S. Gardens, Wisley, erected 
to the memory of the Rev. W. 
Wilks, 71 

Gentiana sino-ornata ina Perthshire 
garden, 367 


Gladiolus Maréchal Foch, 229; 
G. Tess, 223 
Glaucidium palmatum, 309 
treenwich Park, the new flower 
border in, 165 
H 


Hran, Mr. H. G., PORTRAIT oF, 362 

“ Heath Robinson ” house at Gyala, 
the, 408 

Hemerocallis Radiant, 63 

Herrington, Mr. A., portrait of, 82 

Hoya bella, 65 

Hydrangea arborescens var. grandi- 
flora at Glasnevin, 273 

Hypericum Uralum in the R.H.S. 
Gardens, Wisley, 329 


[RIS HYBRIDS AT WISLEY. 9 


J 
JEFFERIES, Mr. W. J., PORTRAIT OF, 
282 
Jones, Mr. J. Dyfri, portrait of, 460 


Kare, NEW WINTER, 173 

Kale, two types of, reproduced from 
Dodonneus’ ? Herbal,” 155 

Keeling, Mr. Arthur, portrait of, 262 

Knight, Mr. Adam, portrait of, 202 

Koelreuteria apiculata, 307 


L 
LEWISIA REDIVIDA, 345 


Lilium auratum, 431; L. Baker- 


ianum, 167: BL. Batemanniae. 
190; L. davurieum var. ineor- 
parabile, 209 ; L. Duchartrei 


creeping stem of, 69; 
Creelman, 358; L. giganteum, 
ISS; BL. hvacinthintum growing 
wild in a meadow, 50: L 
leueantbhum, 10; J. leucanthum 
growing wild on sandstone cliffs. 
Il: L. Martavon var. dalmati- 
eum, 2101; L.  philippinense 
var. formosana at Logan, 430; 
L. Roezli, 188; L. Sutton Court, 
Isg; L. testaeeum, 211; L. 
Thunbergianum var. alutaceum, 
191 
Luxford, 
492 


4 - 
L. George 


Mr. Keith, 


portrait of, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


M 
MACDONALD, MR. JAMES, PORTRAIT 
OF, 382 
Meconopsis concinna, 425 
Melicytus ramiflorus, 265 
Melville, Mr. D. S., portrait of, 242 
Mosembryanthemum : dry capsules 
of, 272; the same capsules when 
expanded by wetting, 272 
Miltonia Venus var. Fascinator, 45 
Monro, Major E. G., portrait of, 102 
Musgrave, Mr. C. T., portrait of, 22 


N 
NAMCHA BARWA MOUNTAIN, 330 
Nam La Mountain, view of, 408 
Nepeta Paul Chandon, 67 (see also 


p. 99) 
Nerine Bowdenii at Glasnevin 
Botanic Garden, 385 
Nymphaea stellata in a warm 
water-pool at Wisley, 331 
O 


ODONTOGLOSSUM LAURENTIA MAG- 
NIFICUM, 225; O. Tyntesfield, 387 

Orchids exhibited by Messrs. Black 
and Flory at Holland Park Hall, 
255 

Orchis rotundifolia, 481 

Orchises, hardy, at 
Botanic Gardens, 47 


P 

PAMPAS GRASSES, A GROUP OF, 45] 

Pearce, Mr. E. A., portrait of, 476 

Peed, Mr. Thomas, portrait of, 122 

Phloxes and Dahlias exhibited by 
Mr. H. J. Jones at Southport 
show, 215 

Phyllodoce Breweri, 28; 
ponica, 29 

Physostegia virginiana rosea, Lad- 
ham's variety, 183 

Picea forest with the Himalayas in 
the background, 231 

Plants: effect of electrie light on, 
469; exhibited by Messrs. J. 
Cypher and Sons, at Southport, 
197 

Pleiocarpa mutica, 127 

Plums :—Coe's Golden Drop, a pot 
tree of, 373; Early Transparent 
Gage, 415 

Poplar trees by a stream on a dry 
Tibetian plateau, 50 

Poppies, sulphur, 329 

Pratia begonifolia, 308 

Primula sp. sikkimensis, 12, [3 

Prune industry in Bosnia: an 
official station where Prunes 
aro weighed, 333; a primi- 
tve Bosnian farm during the 
preparation of Plum jam, 313; 
a Prune market, 333; Breko, 
Bosnia, the centre for the export 
of Prunes, 313: cases of Prunes 
readjusted for export after steril- 
ination, 333: one of the merchant 
stores at Breko, 3345 oven in 
which Prunes are dried, 332: 
the raising of arms on the con- 
elusion of a sale of Prunes, 334 ; 
the transit of dried Prunes to 
market, 332 

Prune industry in California: an 
orchard flooded with water, 465 ; 
how the water is conveyed to 
the orchard, 465 

Prunus Laurocerasus var. mag- 
nohaefolia, 249; P. Laurocerasus 
var, Zabeliana, 251 

Pyrus yunnanensis, fruita of, 227 
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P. nip- 
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QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
THE LATE, 422 


R 

RHAZYA ORIENTALIS, 31 

R.H.S. Gardens, Wisley, a view in 
the, 91 

Rhododendron, dwarf, on 
eastern Himalaya, 293 

Rhododendron Cynthia, 447: R. 
Delavayi, 363; R. ponticum. 
305; R. serotinum, 147; R. 
triflorurn, 231 

Rock garden exhibited by Messrs. 
T. R. Hayes and Son at Southport 
187 

Rosa arvensis, 495; R. Beggeriana, 
325; R. bracteata, 361; R. 
Davidii, fruits of, 423 

Roses: Achievement, 369; Angéle 
Pernet, 245; Desmond Johnson, 


PORTRAIT OF 


the, 


291; Doris Trayler, 123 ; 
Elsie Poulsen, 5; Gwyneth 
Jones, 23; Julia Countess of 


Dartry, 247; Mrs. Beatty, 35; 
Scarlet Glory, 43 

Rose wreath sent by the National 
Rose Society as a tribute to the 
memory of the late Queen 
Alexandra, 442 

Roses and Sweet Peas exhibited 
by Messrs. Alex. Dickson and 
Sons at Southport show, 213 

Roses, Polvantha, as used in 
Greenwich Park, 205 


8 
SCHIZANDRA RUBRIFLORA, 271 
Senecio leucostachys, 51 
Sewell, Mr. A., portrait of, 342 
Shallots, types of, 486, 487 
Sidaleea Hiawatha, 143 
Simpson, Mr. C.. portrait of, 222 
Southport Flower Show medal, 163 
Succulent plants: exhibited at 
Holland Park show, 243; ex- 
hibited by Mr.T. Reginald Cory, 33 


T 

Tipet: Lake District in, 131; Mr. 
Kingdon Ward's camp in, 13l, 
vellow Poppies in, 131 

Tibetan plateau, a scene on the, 231 

Tibetan village, a. 330 

Tillandsia xiphioides, 129 

Tongswood : rock garden at, 149 ; 
the garden front at, 151; the 
sub-tropical garden at, 153: 
view across the gardens to the 
weald of Kent, 150 

Tricyrtis macropoda. 407 

Tsangpo river: above the gorge, 
showing cultivated land in the 
foreground, 293: crossing the 
vorge by a rope bridge, 483 ; 
forested gorge of the, 449; in 
the gorge of the, 449; in full 
flood at the entrance to the 
gorge, 90: Tsuga forest of the, 483 


Vv 
VEGETABLES EXHIBITED BY Hon. 
VICARY (GIBBS AT SOUTHPORT, [8&5 
Viburnum Carlesii, 107 
Vicia pyrenaica, 360 
Victoria regia in the 
Botanic Gardens, 110 
Violets in a frame, 145 


W 
WAKELY, MR. C., PORTRAIT OF, 322 
Water Lilies at Wisley, 8 
White, Mr. Alfred W., portrait of, 42 


Leningrad 


SUPPLEMENTARY ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Lonicera tragophylla (July 4) * 
Rhododendron impeditum (July 18) > 
Rhododendron orthocladum (December I7) 
Rhododendron rubiginosum (September 19) 
Sequoia gigantea (August 8) 


Atraphaxis Musehketo wi (November 21) 

Crataegus prunifoha var. splendens (August 22) 

Cupressus obtusa pygmaca (nana) at Warren 
House, Kingston Hall, 371 

Hydrangea paniculata (December 5) 


Succulent plants in the Mexican house, Kew 
(November 7) 

The Sun Garden, Falinge Park (October 10) ` 

Tulips in Alexandra Park, Oldham (October 24) 

Rose Dainty Bess (September 5) _ 
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AVERAGE MEAN TEMPERATURE for the 
deduced from observations during the last 
years at Greenwich, 62°95". 
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ACTUAL TEMPERATURE— 
The Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 5, 
Covent Garden, London, 
10 a.m. Bar. 30.1, temp. 65’, 


Tavistock Street, 
Wednesday, July 1, 
Weather, Sunny. 


A FEW years ago the fates 
seemed to have adopted the 
habit of contriving an early 
spring drought to frustrate the 
hopes of gardeners, or at all events of those 
who laboured on light soil. Just when tne 
spring flowers were opening and seeds were 
heingy sown the drought came and worked 
much damage. This year a refinement of 
cruelty has been invented in the device of 
a late and wet spring succeeded by a pro- 
longed June drought. When the first hot 
days came after the long spell of wet, every 
gardener’s heart rejoiced, for at last there 
seemed to be a chance of getting the ground 
dry and seeds in. But as day succeeded day 
of hot sunshine, with occasionally one of low 
temperature and drying winds, the ground, 
except where long years of cultivation had 
converted it into real soil, passed with extra- 
ordinary rapidity from a water-logyed to a 
sun-baked state. Not that the reserves of 
water in the soil were exhausted—-far from 
it. There is still plenty of water in the 
deeper layers of the soil, but the surface 
layers—all important for seed sowing and 
planting of seedlingss—become unamenable. 
It caked, and where any considerable amount 
of clay or silt entered into its composition 


The June 
Drought. 
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the clods refused to forego their lumpiness 
and to yield a tilth. Wise indeed was the 
gardener who, seeing how things were going, 
got out the hose betimes and gave the soil 
to be sown or planted a thorough soaking 
in the evening. When this was done pre- 
science was rewarded and hoeing on the 
morrow gave a tilth, Where it was not 
done the surface went from bad to worse, 
and there are gardens which are still awaiting 
rain to make them fit for the reception of 
vegetable and flower seedlings that should 
have long ago been planted. Good, well- 
worked ground and well-established plants 
have taken no harm from the June drought. 
In fact there has not been a recent season 
when flowering shrubs and rock plants have 
done better. The capriciousness of the season 
has helped to beautify these parts of the 
garden-—for plants, the blooms of which 
rarely open together, are now blooming 
brilliantly side by side. A Cytisus Andreanus, 
unaccountably late, blossoming after its 
fellows have finished, vies in floriferousness 
with Spartium junceum, which is a good 
month and more before its flowering time. 
Levcesteria formosa is already showing 
blossom. and so is Polygonum — baldschu- 
anicum., Here and there the Plums, barren 
of fruit, are breaking: into occasional blossom 
again, Cistus florentinus, the creamy blossoms 
of which are among the most beautiful of a 
beautiful genus, has already finished flower- 
ing, although the sturdier and larger-flowered 
C. corbariensis and C. crispum, with C. 
villosus --sturdiest of all—are producing daily 
their morning crops of lowers. Where their 
roots are deep in moist soil the Primulas 
have withstood the sun remarkably. P. 
japonica, P. pulverulentum, P. Cockburniana, 
and the graceful P. helodoxa have bloomed 
profusely, and in despite of hot suns are 
looking well enough. Nevertheless, the wise 
gardener who can spare the time keeps the 
hoe going amongst them or litters a light 
mulch around their crowns. The commercial 
grower of early vegetables and small fruits 
must have reason to deplore the June drought. 
Peas in Essex and Strawberries in Hampshire 
have suffered in diverse ways. The former 
crop would appear to be late and light, the 
latter heavy enough perhaps, but all the 
berries ripening together makes the season 
short and unprofitable. Birds, too, seem to 
have developed new or more determined 
propensities under the stress of the weather. 
Rooks have become predatory and taken to 
swooping down and tearing ducklings to 
pieces, and other birds have shown an uncanny 
skill in finding their way beneath the Straw- 
berry net and destroying a prolific crop in 
a single morning. Where early Potatos have 
been lifted the soil shows the ill-effects of 
premature drought and drving effect on crops. 
Instead of the nice, friable state which the 
Potato generally induces in the soil the ground 
is lumpy and must await a shower before it 
can be got ready for a second crop. For 
one thing at all events the gardener may 
bless the June drought, it has enabled him 
to make a determined and effective onslaught 
on weeds. Doubtless in old and well-laboured 
gardens weeds are always under control, but 
in newer gardens they have had and used 
exceptional opportunities during the past two 
or three years to reassume possession. But 
the hoe for the lighter ground and the mattock 
in the heavier, less-worked soil, have been 
busy among the weeds, and now, thanks 
to the June drought, the gardener has —or 
ought to have —these foes of the garden well 
in hand. Nevertheless it cannot be too 
strongly nor too often insisted upon that the 
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damage done by weeds, always great, is 
greatest in a dry season. For a piece of 
ground well stocked with weeds loses-—owing 
to the vigorous transpiration which goes on 
from the leaves of weeds—the equivalent of 
three or more inches of rain in the course 
of the growing season. This is a serious 
loss when, as it would seem, the summer 
rainfall bids fair to be light. 





The Cheshunt Experimental and Research 
Station. —On the 17th ult. Lord Bledisloe. 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of 
Agriculture, opened new laboratories at the 
Experimental Research Station, conducted 
under the auspices of the Nursery and 
Market Garden Industries Development Society 
at Cheshunt. The Experimental Station was 
started in 1914 by growers of glasshouse 
crops in the Lea Valley. and support for 
the scheme was forthcoming from the Ministry 
of Agriculture and also from the County 
Councils of Hertfordshire, Essex and Middlesex. 
At the luncheon, at which Mr. H. O. Larsen, 
Chairman of the Development Society, presided, 
it was stated that the total area of glass 
in the Lea Valley Districts was about 1,400 
acres, of which roughly, 875 acres were 
devoted to Tomatos, 275 acres to Cucumbers, 
75 acres to Grapes, 75 acres to Roses and 


Carnations and 100 acres to miscellaneous 
crops. In response to the toast of his health, 
Lord Bledisloe stated that the Tomato crop 


in the Lea Valley represented a production 
of something like 60,000 tons a year. It 
was the most intensive type of cultivation in 
the country and required highly skilled 
employees, an immense amount of labour 
and the perpetual application of up-to-date 
scientific methods. He stated it was estimated 
that loss due to insect and fungous pests 
represented at least ten per cent. of the 
whole value of horticulture, and in the case 
of glasshouses something nearer twenty per 
cent.—or it did so until research workers 
took the matter in hand. As the glasshouse 
products in the Lea Valley district were 
worth about £3,000,000 a year, it was easy 
to see what an immense sum was involved 
and how important it was to have the 
most expert scientific investigation. Dr. 
Bewley responded to the toast of ‘The 
Research Station” and stated that although 
at the present time they were concentrating 
upon the Tomato and Cucumber crops they 
looked forward to the day when new houses 
would be erected for the study of all diseases 
of greenhouse crops. 


A Pioneer in School Gardening.—A large and 
representative gathering mot the other evening 
to do honour to Mr. Lewis Gavin, F.E.LS., 
Headmaster of Drumwhindle Parish School, 
Aberdeenshire, on his retirement, after thirty- 
seven years’ service in the school. Warm 
tribute was paid Mr. Gavin for the admirable 
work he has done as the pioneer of school 
gardening, and the excellent training he has 
given to hundreds of pupils in the growing 
of flowers, fruits, and vegetables. So far back 
as 1897 we find in a Parliamentary Educa- 
tional Blue Book the following :—‘* The teaching 
in the small rural school of Drumwhindle 
deserves to be singled out by special mention. 
In addition to sound theoretical work, each 
pupil is provided with several garden plots, 
where he personally experiments as to the 
effects of different manures and their suitability 
for various kinds of crops. The enthusiasm 
evoked shows how keenly this practical work 
is relished.” To-day Drumwhindle School 
garden is a household word throughout the 
length and breadth of Scotland, and will 
ever be a lasting memorial to Mr. Gavin. 
It was here that hundreds of lads had first 
drilled into them the clements of initiative, 
practice. patience, und method. Here they 
were tauzht botany, chemistry, horticulture, 
forestry, and agriculture—ideal subjects for 
a rural district, as they inculcated love tor 
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about two miles away, while Thetford is 
eight miles and Brandon ten miles distant. 
Anyone who would like to see this fine 
display of the giant Lily are at liberty to 
visit Merton Hall, but should notify Lady 
Edgar of their intention of so doing. Our 
readers will remember that we published an 
illustration and account of Lilium giganteum 
at Merton Hall in our issue of September 
13, 1924, p. 179. 


W Appointments for the Ensuing Week.— Sunday, 
July 5: Wakefield and North of England 
Tulip Society’s meeting. Tuesday, July 7: 
Royal Agricultural Society’s show at Chester 


(4 days); Streatham Rose and Sweet Pea 
Society's show; Royal Caledonian Horti- 
cultural Society’s meeting. Wednesday, 
July 8: National Rose Society’s provincial 


exhibition at Bath in conjunction with the 
Bath and District Horticultural Society’s 
show (2 days); Brighton, Hove, and Sussex 
Horticultural Society’s show (2 days); Sheffield 
Chrysanthemum Society’s meeting; National 
Viola and Pansy Society’s show. Friday, July 
10: Royal Horticultural Society of Ireland 
Council meeting. Saturday, July 11: Windsor 
Rose Society’s show; Newcastle and District 





Horticultural Mutual Improvement Society’s 
outing. 

Gardeners’ Chronicle Seventy-five Years 
Ago.—Rhododendrons. It is stated by Messrs. 


Standish and Noble in your paper of the 
15th ult., that “in the Himalaya Moun- 
tains the Rhododendron is invariably found 
growing near or on the margins of morasses.”’ 
As this is put forth with a view of giving 
hints for the successful cultivation of Rhodo- 
dendron arboreum, I think it worth while 
to mention that I have seen many thousand 
tree-Rhododendrons in the Himalayas, and 
I never saw one near a morass. In fact 
morasses are very rare in the Himalayas, 
and over many miles of country thickly 
studded with Rhododendrons there is not 
such a thing as a drop of water to be 
found. Rhododendron arboreum grows on 
the Himalayas in disintegrated granite, mica 
slate, and gneiss, without anything ap- 
proaching to peat. Rhododendron nila- 
giricum, a species first indicated by Zenker, 
and one, I believe, generally considered 
distinct from arboreum, does in the Neel- 
gherries grow in a thin stratum of peat, 
which, however, is frequently not more than 
six or eight inches in depth, and conse- 
quently the roots must soon pass through 
it into the soil below. The finest mass of 
Rhododendron arboreum I ever saw was 
within five hundred feet of the top of 
Dodotolia, a hill 10,000 feet high, in Kumaon, 
between Almorah and Sireenugger, on the 
Bhaugeruttie river, growing in company with 
Quercus Kamroopii, and just above the 
Deodar. Here every possible variety of 


colour capable of being produced by a 
mixture of crimson and white was to be 
found amongst the Rhododendrons; the 


whole side of the hill was one blaze of 
colour. A thirst-exciting ascent, in the 
middle of the day, April 23, made me search 
eagerly for water, which I could only find 
in the shape of some unmelted snow on 
the north side of the hill in a shady nook, 
till I descended at least 5,000 feet to the 
stream in the valley below. William Munro, 
Capt., Belfast. Gard. Chron., July 6, 1850. 


Publications Received. — Methods in Plant 
Histology. By Charles J. Chamberlain. Fourth 
edition, revised. Cambridge University Press, 
Fetter Lane, E.C.4. Price 16s. 6d. Roeding’s 
Fruit Growers’ Guide. Geo. C. Roeding, Fresno, 
California, U.S.A. Spraying Experiments against 
Apple Scab. By N. B. Bagenal, W. Goodwin, 


E. S. Salmon and W. M. Ware. South- 
Eastern Agricultural College, Wye, Kent. 
Price 6d. The Lorette System of Pruning. 


By Louis Lorette. 
Dykes. Illustrated. 


Translated by W. R. 
Martin Hopkinson and 
Co., Ltd., 14, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 2. Price 7s. 6d. net. Grass Seed 
Miztures. Free on application to the Uni- 
versity Colleze of North Wales, Bangor. 


PLANTS NEW OR NOTEWORTHY. 





CALCEOLARIA PRATENSIS. 


THis interesting Species (Fig. 1) was well 
shown by Sir William Lawrence, Bt., of 
Burford Lodge, Dorking, at the meeting of 
the Royal Horticultural Society held at 
Vincent Square on June 23. The seeds 
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how much frost it will withstand has not 
yet been proved. Moreover, the moist 
conditions of our winters coupled with 


spells of very cold weather may test the 
plant very severely, but at present we may 
only hope that it will in due course expe- 
rience and survive such a test. 

The yellow-flowered, herbaceous Calceolaria 
pratensis was found and described by 
Rudolf Amandus Philippi, Professor of Zoology 


FIG. 1—CALCEOLARIA PRATENSIS. 


R.H.S. Award of Merit, June 23. 


yellow flowers, 


from which the plants were raised were 
sent home by Mr. M. Goethe from the 
Lago Alumine district of the province of 
Neuquem in the Argentine Andes. They 
were collected early in 1924 and sown at 
Burford Lodge in August of the same year. 
The seedlings were raised under glass and 
pricked out in a cold frame where they 
remained throughout the winter and with- 
stood from 8° to 10° of frost. Planted out 
in April of the present year they have 
been blooming freely for the past two months. 
It is evident that Calceolaria pratensis 
likes a moist soil and a position in full 
sunshine. Apparently it is hardy, but just 


Shown by 


A dwarf-growing herbaceous species with 


Sir Wm. Lawrence, Bart. 


and Botany at the University of Santiago, 
where he was also Director of Museums. 
He appears to have travelled extensively in 
Chili in 1853-4, and the plants he found 
are decribed in Linnaea, Vol. XXIX (1857-58), 
33. In his fourth Century of plants—‘ Plan- 
tarium novarum Chilensium’’—he described 
fifteen species of Calceolaria and C. pra- 
tensis is one of these. 

The genus Calceolaria is of great 
horticultural importance and this latest 
addition should prove of value because of its 
supposed hardy nature. The special exhibition of 
Calceolarias at Kew Gardens should be inspected 
by all gardeners who have the opportunity. 
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THE ORCHID HOUSES. 
Ry J. COLLIER, Gardener to SIR JEREMIAH COLMAN, Bart., 
Gatton Park, Reigate. 


Vanda teres.—This and other tereta-leaved 
Orchids which have recently passed out of 


flower are rooting freely. Specimens that 
have become lezgy from los3 of the lower 
leaves may be cut down to a desired 
length, below some of the aërial roots and 
e-potted. The top portions may be re-potted 
singly or three or more stems may be 
placed together in pots of a suitable size, 
or in narrow boxes or troughs. Whichever 
receptacle is employed, it should be provided 
with plenty of clean crocks for drainage 
purposes. The nature of the compost used 
is a secondary consideration. Plenty of 
broken crocks intermixed with Sphagnum- 
moss, pressed firmly about the base of the 
plants, is all that is required. Plants that 
do not need to be cut down should have 
all the old materials washed from between 
the roots, and new afforded. Secure each 


plant to a neat Teak-wood stake. | These 
species flourish in full sunshine m an 
extremely humid atmosphere. The roots 


may be well soaked so soon as the work 
of re-potting is finished, and the plants 
should be syringed daily with tepid water 
until growth becomes matured. Afterwards 
gradually reduce the amount of water and 
keep the compost perfectly dry during the 
dormant season. The lower parts of the 
stems from which the tops have been 
removed may be left in the receptacle, and 
if they are afforded moist conditions they 
will soon form new top growth, when they 
should be re-potted. The stock may be 
increased by placing portions of the stems 
in a bed of Sphagnum-moss or in the boxes 
or troughs where the plants are growing 
and sọ soon as new top growth and roots 
commences they may be potted and grown 
in the usual way. The hybrid Aeridovanda 
Mundyi should be afforded similar treat- 
ment, but is best grown in an intermediate 
temperature. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


By W. AUTON, Gardener to VISCOUNT ELVEDEN, 
Pyrford Court, Woking, Surrey. 





Propagation.—Where large collections of 
plants are grown, the demand for young 
stock is constant, and from now onwards 


the propagator will be busy increasing his 
stock of various plants by means of cuttings. 
Many rock and border plants strike readily 


at this. season, and those who contemplate | 


extensions in rockery or dry-wall planting 
should prepare for the stock of plants now. 
Such plants as Alyssum, Arabis, perennial 
Candytuft, Aubrictias, Dianthus, Phloxes, 
Helianthemums, Lithospermums, Saxifragas, 
and many others root freely if inserted in 
sandy soil, placed in a cold frame, and 
shaded from sunshine. Many plants of a 
similar naturo may also be raised from 
seeds, and where carlier sowings have failed 
to give a sufficient supply of plants, a 
further sowing may still be made. Trees 
and shrubs which have been layered should 
have the soil around the layered branches 





kept moist and free from weeds. ` 
Tuberous Begonias.— These plants are 
moisture-loving subjects and should not be 


allowed to sutfer from lack of water. On 
light, sandy soils the beds will need a good 
soaking at least twice weekly, whilst a heavy 
sprinkling of the foliage every evening is of 
great benefit. It is not easy to use the 
hoe between these plants, hence a mulch of 
short material should be given to conserve 
the soil moisture. These plants have been 


much improved in recent years, and up-to- 
date varieties are very handsome, although 
some object to them as being of stiff and 
formal appearance. 

Spring Bedding.—Wallflowers, Forget-me- 
nots, Sweet Williams, and other plants 
grown as biennials for flowering next spring 
should be pricked off so soon as they are 
ready. These plants should be grown in an 
open position in order that they may mako 
sturdy growth able to withstand the rigours 
of a severe winter. Although it is preferable 
to prick out the plants in showery weather, 
it is not wise to wait when they are ready. 
If the weather is hot and dry, the ground 
to receive them should be thoroughly watered 
the day before pricking them out, and the 
young plants may be shaded from the fierce 
rays of the sun by means of Spruce branches 
inserted in the beds at intervals. 


Tree Lupins.—These fast-growing plants 
soon make large bushes, but their duration 
of life is comparatively short. Young stock 
should always be kept on hand, and the 
present is a good time to raise plants either 
from seeds or cuttings. When it is desired 
to perpetuate any special variety, the shoots 
taken from the base of the flowering stems 
will form roots readily if inserted in sandy 
soil and placed under a bell glass. Tree Lupins 
are very floriferous and are adaptable for vari- 
ous positions in the flower garden. 


Antirrhinums.—A sowing made now will 
supply plants for flowering early next year. 
The seeds should be sown thinly, and when 
grown in this way the seedlings may be 
transferred direct to the position where they 
are to flower when ready. Remove the faded 
flowers and seed pods so soon as the latter 
form, as this will throw strength into the plants, 
enabling them to provide a better succession of 
flowers, and to make finer specimens for bloom- 
ing a second year. 


By F. J. CLARK, Gardener to Lt.-Col. Sige GEORGB 
HOLFORD, Westonbirt, Tetbury, Gloucestershire, 


Routine Work.—A long spell of hot, dry 
weather such as we have experienced during 
the past few weeks, increased to such an 
extent the demands upon available labour, 
that a falling behind in routine work is 
almost inevitable. Given proper attention 
in watering, plants grow rapidly and aro in 
danger of suffering for want of potting on. 
When delay in these essential operations is 


unavoidable the effect of a check to the 
plants may be minimised by a judicious 
feeding of the roots until the potting 
Operations can be undertaken. Weak liquid 


manure may be applied often, 
that it is never administered 
very dry plant, but after a first watering 
with clear water only. Or a course of soot 
water applied throughout a whole, week is 
safe treatment. 


Cyclamen.—The final potting of the autumn- 
raised seedlings should be given with as 
little delay as possible from now. A good 
medium, fibrous loam is essential to the 
crowing of good Cyclamens, and it should 
have been stacked long enough to allow for 


taking care 
direct to any 


the partial decomposition of the vegetable 
fibre. lf this latter property be lacking, 
then it will be wise to sift out the finer 
particles of soil, retaining all the fibrous 
part. Two-thirds of loam to one-third good 
Oak - leaf mould, with a free addition of 
erushed old mortar rubble, some fine grade 
oyster shell and coarse silver or river sand 
will provide a suitable compost. Pots five- 


should be 
largest and 
may be 


and-a-half inches in diameter 
large enough, except for the 
strongest - growing plants, whieh 
afforded six-inch receptacles. These should 
be clean and well drained. The plants 
should bo potted firmiy, taking care not to 
place the corms low down in the pot, but 
merely just covering the old balls with the 
new soil. If thrips should have attacked 


a safe solution 
before potting 
be shaded from 


the plant dip them in 
of some reliable insecticide 
them. They should always 
strong sunshine, and after potting be kept 
rather close for a time until they have 
recovered from the check of re-potting, and 


be frequently syringed with soft water. 


Euphorbia pulcherrima (Poinsettia). — The 
one-year-old plants from which young stock 
has been raised by cuttings are well worth 
growing on a second year to augment next 
winters supply of flowering plants. The 
young growths at the base of the cut-back 
plants may be reduced to two or three in 
number; the old soil should be partly 
shaken from the roots and the plants be 
repotted in receptacles one size smaller than 
those in which they have been wintered. 
They should be grown on for a time in a 
moist, warm temperature in a position near 
to the roof-glass, and, later, shifted into larger 
pots, and attorded the same treatment as 
the young plants. To ensure the formation 
of larze bracts on the plants in winter, 
Poinsettias should be grown during late 
summer under cool, airy conditions. I have 
known some successful growers to place 
their plants outside during August, when the 
weather has been really warm. 


FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 


By F. STREETER, Gardener to MAJOR ALBERT PAN, 
Wormley Bury, Broxbourne, Herts. 
Strawberries for Forcing.—Where a special 
batch of Strawberries has been grown for 
the production of early runners, the latter 


are now in a good condition for layering 
into three-inch pots for forcing purposes. 
Select the finest crowns and place one in 


the centre of each pot containing a compost 
of three parts good loam, one part decayed 
manure, one part silver sand, and a sprinkling 
of soot. Make the soil firm and stand the 
pots level and close together, leaving sufficient 
room to walk between the rows for watering. 
A stone placed close to the young plant is 
better than a peg for holding it in position 
until it is rooted. Go over the pots twice a 
duy for watering, and spray the runners 
during hot weather in the evenings. Royal 
Sovereign is still one of the very best 
varieties for forcing. 


Melons.—The fruits of the second batch of 
Melons will now ripen quickly and the plants 
will require constant attention. Admit a 
current of air through the house so soon as 
tho fruits commence to colour and afford 
less water at the roots. Watch that the 
fruit does not break away from the stem; 
certain varieties are much more liable to do 
this than others, and the fruits of these 
should be cut on the first signs of cracking 
around the stem. Have plenty of good, 
strong plants ready for planting a suc- 
cessional bateh when the above crop is 
finished. No time should be lost with this 
batch owing to shortening days and cooler 
conditions. It will be advisable to grow 
freo setting varieties with strong constitu- 
tions. The shoots of plants growing in 
frames need to be kept well regulated, and 
the roots given copious supplies of water 
during the swelling of the fruit. Canteloupe 
varieties will require a triflo more ventilation. 
See that the fruits are raised on pots above 
the foliage; they can then be carefully 
watched and attended to. 


— — = ~ 


HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 


By E. NEAL, Gardener to J. A. Nix, Esq., Tilgate, 
Crawley, Sussex. 


Strawberry Runners.—In layering the run- 
ners select them from strong, robust plants, 
cutting away all weak runners and taking 
care to see that the variety is true to 
name. The pots should be prepared in 
readiness, largo sixties being a most useful 
size. For soil, use good loam mixed with 
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a little wood ash at the rate of one barrow 
load of wood ash to seven of loam. The 
mixture should be turned two or three 
times. Place one piece of broken pot over 
the hole of the pot, which should be filled 
full of soil. Place the pot firmly in the 
ground then arrange the runner on top and 
press it into the soil firmiy, leaving the 
crown exposed. Give the runners a good 
watering to settle them in; watering must 
not be neglected in any case. All runners 
beyond the pots should be detached. After 
about a fortnight or so examine the pots 
to see if the runners are rooting firmly, and 
when they have made sufficient roots sever 
them from the old plants and stand them 
on an ash base for a week or so, when 
they will be established sufficiently to be 
planted in their permanent quarters. 


Hardy Vines.—Outdoor Vines require atten- 
tion in regulating the young growths, not 
allowing them to ramble beyond their 
allotted spaces. The laterals should be 
pinched to one or two buds as may be 
required, whether for fruiting or as an 
ornamental covering. If red spider appears 
the vines should be syringed early in the 
evenings of hot, sunny days, but if the 
nights are chilly defer the syringing until 
the morning and then syringe very heavily. 


Black Currants. — Cuttings of Black Cur- 


rants may be inserted at any time from 
now onwards through the present month, 
choosing shoots from the sunny side of the 


plants. Make the cuttings six inches long, 
cutting the base square close to the bottom 
bud. Rub off the lower buds, leaving about 
three or four above the soil. If a cold 
frame is not available insert them in the 
open ground in light soil and make them 
very firm. Place boards along the sides to form 
a frame and put a small glass light on the 
top or squares of glass to keep them close. 
Syringe the cuttings on sunny days and 
shade them until they can withstand ex- 
posure to full sunshine without flagging. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 
By H. PRINCE, Gardener to the HON. MRS. GREVILLE, 
Polesden Lacy, Dorking. 


Runner Beans.—-These plants are growing 
fast and should be mulched without delay. 
Copious supplies of water, given preferably 
in the evenings, will materially benefit the 
crop; also the free use of the syringe in 
the evenings will be found very beneficial 


to the plants both in assisting growth and 
also the setting of the beans. Black fly 
may have made an appearance in the 
young, growing tips; if such is the case 
give the plants a good spraying or two 


with Quassia extract. 
Turnips.—A liberal sowing of Turnips should 


be made on ground from which early 
Potatos have been lifted. If the soil is dry 
thoroughly soak the drills a few hours 


before sowing the seeds, as this will assist 
germination. So soon as the seedlings are 
large enough to handle they should be 


thinned. Keep the ground regularly hoed 


between the drills and water the crop 
thoroughly when moisture is necessary. This 
sowing will provide Turnips over a late 


period. 

Spinach Beet.—A sowing of Spinach Beet 
should be made in drills about fifteen inches 
apart. Thin the plants when they are 
large enough to twelve inches apart in the 
rows. No garden should be without a liberal 
quantity of this vegetable as it will with- 
stand practically any weather and always 
forms a welcome change for use in winter. 


Globe Artichokes. — As Globe Artichokes 
attain a useable size they should be cut 
and used or bottled. The plants are gross 
feeders and should be fed liberally and kept 
well watered during dry weather so as to 
keep up a supply of nice young, succulent 
heads for so long a period as possible, 








Corn Salad.—It is advisable to sow a 
batch of Corn Salad which will furnish a 
green salad for the winter, and will serve 
as a welcome change to other green salads. 
It is best served at the table in conjunction 
with young Beetroot. 


FOR NORTHERN GARDENERS. 


By JAMES JEFFERY, Gardener to the EARL OF LONSDALE, 
Lowther Castle, Penrith, Westmoreland. 





The Rock Garden.—The soil in the rock 
garden should be stirred continually with a 
FIG, 2.—ROSE 

R.H.S. Award of Merit, June 23. A 

Shown by Messrs. 

hand fork in dry weather, removing all 
weeds. Many alpines are showing signs of 


suffering from drought and watering has 
become necessary; this is best done late in 
the afternoons. Repeated waterings will be 
found necessary where the slope is steep and 


the position exposed to full sun. Good 
cuttings may be obtained for propagation 
later in the case of Aubrietias and Helian- 


themums by sacrificing a plant, half cutting 
it back now; this will produce young growths 


very suitable for propagating in August. 
Any seeds required should be carefully 
removed from the plants, labelled, and 


placed under glass in cold frames on sheets 
of paper until they are sufficiently ripe to 
store, 


Specimen Bedding Plants.—The watering of 
standard Heliotropes, Humeas, etc., that 
have. been removed from large pots and 
placed in beds will be frequently necessary 
if present conditions prevail. Carefully draw 
back the soil from the stem to form a 
saucer and well water each plant in turn. 
The soil may then be replaced. 


Mustard and Cress.—To maintain con- 
tinuous supplies of fresh Mustard and Cress 
during hot weather, sowings will require to 
be made frequently. Choose a shady spot 
under Black Currant bushes, well fork the 


ELSE 


POULSEN. 


pink single-flowered Polyantha variety. 
D. Prior and Sons. 


ground, then tread it firmly. Make the 
surface level and fine with the rake and 
water the soil thoroughly before sowing the 
seeds. Cover the latter with a _ hand-light 
and shade the hand-light until the seeds 
have germinated. 


Celery.—The planting of Celery should be 
brought to a close for Celery planted later 
seldom matures. Previous plantations must 


be kept well supplied with water. Should 
the soil round the plants become caked 
break it up with a hoe. The earliest 
plants may now be given weak liquid 


manure once a week, increasing the strength 
‘of this stimulant as the plants become 
established 
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IRIS GARDEN. 


TALL-BEARDED IRISES. 


Tue several exhibits of Tall-Bearded Irises 
at the exhibition of the Royal Horticultural 
Society on June 9 and 10 gave evidence 
that the popularity of these lovely flowers 
is rapidly increasing. Few other hardy 
flowers can compare with them in either 
colour combination or ease of culture, for 
they may be grown equally well by the 
amateur as by the professional. They make 
town and suburban gardens gay during May 
and June, and all are perfectly hardy and 
not fastidious as to soil. These Irises make 
a glorious show when planted among shrubs, 
on mounds or slopes by the side of lakes, 
and in the herbaceous border. Five 
important facts to bear in mind for their 
ruccessful cultivation are :—-(1) Plant firmly 
and early, so soon after flowering as ıs 
possible ; (2) they revel in full sun; 
(3) they need a dryish or well-drained soil; 
(4) if lime is deficient add a little of this 
material when digging the ground, and use 
chalk on light soils ; (5) guard against 
using fresh manure before planting. 


Varieties of outstanding merit are :-— 
Ambassadeur, large flowers, of a smoky, 
reddish-violet shade, a robust grower ; 


Crimson Glow, a flower of perfect shape. 
coloured rich, crimson-rose—the standards are 
prettily incurved ; Marjorie ‘Tinley, undoubtedly 
the finest and largest of the pallida section, 
with soft, lavender standards and darker 
falls; Mrs. Marian Cran, having tall, stately 
stems and flowers with rose-tinted standards 
and falls, a very handsome variety; Mestor, 
one of the finest of the de?p purple varieties, 
having broad, incurved standards of a rich, 
violet-blue, and velvety-purple falls; Olive 
Murrell, an interesting variety, with a com- 
bination of lavender, rose, and shot bronze; 
of tall and stately habit; Pioneer, of bold 
and vigorous habit, the flowers large, with 
standards prettily incurved and of a reddish- 
purple colour. The falls are broad and of 
a bright, red-purple; a very handsome 
Iris. George Yeld, stout, branching spikes, 
and flowers with apricot standards and rosy- 
crimson falls, slightly edged chrome; Flam- 
enschwert, superseding ‘Iris King,” having 
larger and brighter flowers; Lady Sackville, 
one of the most beautiful of these Irises, 
having broad, large standards, prettily 
incurved, of a silvery-blue tone, and falls 
of rich, velvety, violet-purple, set off by a 
conspicuous, orange beard; Belladonna, the 
flowers are of medium size, which add 
considerably to the general effect for border 
decoration and for cutting; they are freely 
produced and very handsome, being a 
delightful shade of rich, China-blue, with a 
pronounced aroma of Black Currants; Lord 
Lambourne, a typical Iris, and one that 
should be included in all collections. The 
flowers are large, with a colour combination 
of rosy-fawn, bronze, and rich crimson. 

The following may be placed in juxta- 
position with the above, all being outstanding 
varieties, and worthy of inclusion in collections, 
having some diverse characteristic in colour 
combination, size, or habit :— 

Purples, and Blue Shades.—Benrimo, E. A. 
‘Bowles, Lady Chas. Allom, Pegasus, Hadabra, 
Medrano, Oriflamme, Conquistador, Eden 
Phillpotts, and Lent A. Williamson. 

Yellow, Gold and Bronze Shades.—Mrs. H. 
F. Bowles, King of Iris, Lady Hillingdon, 
Mithras, Nibelungen, Sherwin Wright, 
-Shekinah, and Mrs. Neubronner. 

Rosy-crimson Shades.—Troades, Ruby Perry, 
Mrs. Fred. Stern, Batulus, Abenda, Feronia, 
Mrs. W. Cuthbertson, Georgina Tinley, Edward 


Michael, Franklin Beynon, and Prosper 
Langier. l 
White and Whitc-frilled.—White Queen, 


White Knight, Silver Queen, La Neige, Mrs. 
Reuthe, Madame Chereau, and Ma Cherie. 


Rosy-Violet and Bronze Shades.—Cassandra, 


Deucalion, Alcazar, and 


Helvetia. 
Silvery-Blue Shades.—Dejah, 
Lord of June, Mdlle. Schwartz, 
of York, and Nemoralia. 


Mrs. Hetty Matson, 


Foster, 
Duke 


Lady 
Luna, 
W. Logan. 





BULB GARDEN. 
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CAMASSIAS. 


Mr. Logan wrote on page 433, “The 
Cumassia8s are an attractive feature in the 
garden. during May and June.” His ex- 
perience may be different from mine, but I 
would have written ‘ought to be an 
attractive feature.” Very few people who 
come to me know them, and a near 
neighbour to whom I gave a mixed lot last 
autumn told me only the last time I saw 
him that he had not met any of his 
friends who knew them. I mention my 
friend, for he is trying the experiment of 
growing them in grass. One swallow does 
not make a summer; so their free-flowering 
look of contentment with their novel 
quarters this year does not proclaim them to be 
satizfactory in grass. I do not see any 
reason why they should not do well, for 
bulbs in my garden have remained un- 
disturbed and have flourished for considerably 
more than Mr. Logan’s allowance of ‘three 
or four years.” Should this meet tho eye 


of anyone who has grown them in grass | 

sa la Daffodils”? for more than one year, 

would they give their experiences? Are 
' they rabbit-proof ? 

The nomenclature of Camussias is in a 
state of unstable equilibrium, but 1 have 
always thought the typical Leichtlini to be 
a creamy-white. In my collection all that 


came to me under the name of Leichtlini 
and something else (e.g. alba, Violet Queen, 
ete., etc.), have pale flowers, but 1 do not 
guarantee cither their botanical or garden 
exactitude. l only know by far the best 
white bears the name of Camassia Leicht- 
lini alba. Joseph Jacob. 





HARDY FLOWER BORDER. 





ERIGERON SPECIOSUS SEMI-PLENUS. 


THe Erigerons constitute a very effective 
genus of hardy border plants with Aster- 
like flowers and are well adapted for 
grouping in herbaceous borders for effect, 
or planting in nursery beds to provide cut 
flowers for house decoration. 


The variety E. s. semi-plenus is well 
worth a prominent position in gardens on 
account of its freedom in providing its 
large, semi-double soft luvender-blue flowers, 


on stout branching stems, two-and-a-half 
feet tall. 

Another variety of equal merit is E. |B. 
Ladhams, the flowers of which are large 
and of a delightful shade of clear pink, 
with a conspicuous orange centre; this 


variety grows two feet tall. 

Erigeron Eels is of much dwarfer staturo 
with larze, rose-pink flowers with a brownish 
disc; one of the most continuous blooming 


Erigerons and a gem for the rockery. The 
Erigerons may be increased by division. 


W. L. 
PENTSTEMON OVATUS. 


INTRODUCED into this country so long ago 
as 1826, Pentstemon ovatus is not common 
in gardens, although it is an attractive plant. 
Its beauty is most apparent when grown in 
bold nasses, and this may be carried out 
with advantage on the higher parts of the 
rock garden or in the hardy flower border. 

The plant grows to a height of about 
four feet, the flowers being produced during 
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June and July: these latter are purplish- 
blue, of a pleasing shade, somewhat clustered 
and individually small; the coralla tube is 
scarcely enlarged; the sterile filament is 
bearded at its apex. 


The leaves are ovate or ovate-lanceolate, 
the stem being somewhat sparsely furnished 
with foliage; the stem itself is reddish-brown, 
and the veining of the leaves is well-defined 
in this colour. 


It is advisable to maintain a stock of 
this hardy herbaceous perennial in frames 
during the winter, for, like some of its con- 
geners, P. ovatus is liable to succumb to 
excessive damp. 


A deep loam, 
and well-rotted 
sunny position, 
flowers are 
Pentstemon 
or cuttings. 


enriched with leaf-mould 
manure, in an open and 
will suit this plant. The 
fairly persistent. This useful 
may be propagated from seeds 
R. E. Arnold. 





ORCHID NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 
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THE CHARM OF ORCHID FLOWERS. 


NEARING eighty-four years and with over 
seventy of that number spent among Orchids 
of all classes and their growers, I have 
always thought that, apart from their other 
claims to notice, there must be some special 
point which acts as a centre of attraction 
to observers of all classes, whether they 
understand Orchids or not, compelling atten- 
tion to these flowers to a greater degree 
than do the beauties of the more regular 
flowers, all of which, ‘however, are worthy 
of the interest taken in them. 

Orchids have a special attraction to insects, 
which, while pursuing their search for food 
from the flowers, aid in the fertilisation and 
reproduction of species which might other- 
wise die out in their native habitats. 


The striking feature in Orchids, large and 
small, is to be found in the labellum,. or 
odd petal, and without it, or when it is 


substituted by a segment similar to the 
other petals, the compelling attraction dis- 
appears and the inflorescence becomes less 


showy than in other flowers. 


Take for example a selection of flowers of 
the Cattleya labiata section and remove the 
lip; when this is done the flowers are much 
alike and not very attractive. Replace the 
lip with an ordinary petal and the result 
is much the same. Examples of regular 
peloria in Orchids, some of which have been 
illustrated in The Gardeners’ Chronicle, with 
the lip reverting to the three more or less 
equal petals, show the generally unattractive 
character of such abnormal flowers, unless in 
the change the colour of the |p passes to 
the other petals, as in Cattleya intermedia 
Aquinii, which not only has the colour of 
the lip developed in all the petals, but 
transmits this feature to some of its hybrids. 


A remarkable instance of a batch of 
Cattleya Mendelii being imported which, te 
the disgust of the purchasers, rarely produced 
a flower with a normally coloured labellum, 
is well known. In this case the development 
of peloric flowers, without a lip, had become 
a fixed character of the plant in its native 
habitat. But occasionally a natural flower 
with a magnificently coloured lip was pro- 
duced. The theory is that the particular 
insect concerned with the pollinating of this 
Orchid had almost died out, and consequently 
the labellum, being unwanted, also failed, 
but appeared at wide intervals to be available 
if opportunity offered. In nature, through 
long periods of time, this may well have 
happened. 

In the smaller and less showy species, and 
those sometimes called botanical, the attraction 
is still the labellum. The httle feather-lipped 
Bulbophyllum barbigerum and others of its 
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elass always command attention. If the 
labellums were removed the interest would 
fail more than by the removal of any one 
other segment of the flower. 


Some Orchids, in which the outer segments 
are well displayed, and the lip is the smallest 
of the floral parts, might be thought to be 
exceptions, but the lip makes up for its 
amallness with the generally showy yellow 
crest and bright colours around it. Of this 
class are many of the Odontoglossums, in- 
cluding the forms of O. crispum, but here 
again the crest and base of the lip are 
the attraction. 


In some species, in which the labellums 
are hidden or enclosed, insects are attracted 
(as in Cryptophoranthus and some Masdevalliaa) 
by the ornate decoration of the outer side 
of the other segments. 


In these days hybrid Orchids are paramount, 
nevertheless it is the finely formed and richly 
coloured lip that the hybridist mainly strives 
for, and this feature gives him an immense 
advantage over the raisers of other classes 
of flowers. 


Even to the Orchid Committee the attrac- 
tion of the labellum is the great feature. I 
have often heard the remark at the table 
when a fairly showy hybrid has been 
examined, ‘It promised to be a good thing, 
but the lip is very poor!” One of the 
great objects of the hvbridist is to enlarge 
and improve the labellum or other defective 
segments, and to attain a high standard of floral 
beauty, which in numerous cases they have 
been successful in bringing about. J. O'R. 





ALPINE GARDEN. 





PRATIA REPENS. 


THis pretty little plant is attractive in 
the rock garden, and is, apparently, revelling 


in the sunshine and dry conditions. The 
flowers are white, suffused with mauve or 
violet, and over half-an-inch in length; the 


peduncles are rather long, and one-flowered. 
The fresh appearance of the petiolate reni- 
form leaves is not the least of the plant's 
attractions. 

It was introduced from the Falkland 
Islands, and is an ideal plant for growing 
in sunny, hot positions at the base of rocks. 

The Pratias are very near to Lobelia, the 
chief difference being in the fruit, which is 
a globose or obovoid berry, whereas the 
Lobelia possesses a dry capsule. 

A widely-spread genus, about fifteen species 
have been in cultivation from time to titne, 


the best known, in addition to the one 
under notice, being P. angulata and P. 
begonifolia; Tropical Asia, Australia, New 


Zealand, and South America, are the far- 
apart habitats of these charming plants, 
which may be propagated from cuttings or 
seeds. Ralph E. Arnold. 


CODONOPSIS. 


CODONOPSIS OVATA COOPER'S VARIETY is à 
unique plant for deep, sandy soils on the 
rockery. At the present moment I have this 
charming Chinese species growing on the rockery 
eighteen inches above the ground level; some 
are where the graceful, trailing or drooping 
growth hangs over the surface, displaying 
the most beautiful səft china-blue, bell- 
shaped, prettily veined flowers to advantage. 
The real beauty, however, lies in the 
white and orange bead-like drops in the 
centre or base of the flowers. This plant 
should be grown on the sunny rockery in 
a deep, sandy loam, in which conditions it 
will revel. W. L. 


OURISIA COCCINEA. 


In the interesting “Garden Notes from 
South-west Scotland,” on page 430, Sir 
Herbert Maxwell gives his experience with 
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Ourisia coccinea. In my earlier days I felt 
it comparatively easy to come to some 
definite conclusions regarding its treatment, 
but, alas! experientia docet, and one feels 
utterly baffled in arriving at anything definite 
regarding this fine plant—for fine it really 
is when it flowers well. And how true this 
is with regard to many other plants! 


I first made the acquaintance of O. coccinea 
in full flower in a garden where it was 
growing by the side of a grass path in 
damp, rather peaty soil and in almost total 
shade. That must be forty years ago, and 
since then I have seen it grown in many places ; 
in some with perfect success, and in others 
with none at all. The owner of the garden 
just mentioned was not content with having 
the Ourisia in one place in the garden, but 
transferred pieces to other parts, some, 
apparently, with conditions exactly like that 
in which the plant was flourishing, but, 
strangely enough, he never succeeded with it 
so well in these, and the original patch 
remained supreme. 


In my own garden I have tried it and 
have succeeded best with it in a moist, 
rather shaded place, but have never had so 
many flowers in proportion as my friend 
had. 

l ean only recall one garden, and that in 
the Green Isle where O. coccinea surpassed 
his, and that was in one where there was 
line in the soil, and there it flourished in 
sun, but in rich, rather moist soil. 1 hope 
Sir Herbert Maxwell’s interesting remarks 
will direct renewed attention to the subject, 
although I fear from what he states we can 
lay down no definite rule as to sun or shade. 
Even if we successfully adopt either condi- 
tion I fear we cannot say the samo will 
answer in another garden. 


ARENARIA BALEARICA. 


WEED-LIKE to the careless, especially when 
out of bloom, the Balearic Sandwort, 
Arenaria balearica, is yet one of the gems 
which delight the heart of the flower-lover 
and cause him or her the keenest joy in 
viewing its fascinations. It is not one 
which dazzles the eye or obtrudes itself 
upon the passer-by with monstrous flowers 
or noble habit. It is unassuming as it 
creeps along the surface of the rocks and 
then spangles its little leaves with miniature 
white flowers. lt has nothing striking about 
it, yet it finds its way into the affections 
of many who know how and where to treat 
it. It has its failings, like most other 
plants, yet A. balearica has a role of its 
own to fill, and one, too, in which it has 
hardly any understudy to take its place. 


In most places it forms on the stones a 
veil of tiny leaves, whence arise hosts of 
lovely, miniature flowers. It delights, for 
example, to cover the moist, shady side of 
a sandstone rock, but it does not enjoy a 
dry one in full sun. I remember once planting 
it on low walls on either side of a path. 


One side of the wall was in full sun, the 
other was shaded. On the former it grew, 
but was evidently unhappy, while on the 
other it throve, quickly spread, and flowered 
well. But it must not be allowed to thrust 
itself among choice plants, which it might 
choke. I once saw it planted against a 
wall where Ramondias were growing in the 
chinks. Left uncurbed, the Sandwort found 
its way among the crowns of the Ramondias 
and prevented the central leaves and flowers 
from developing, with disaster to the plante 
in the end. In some hardy Ferneries, also, 
where the moist and shady conditions appear 
to suit it, I have seen A. balearica running 
riot over rocks and among the Ferns, to 
the great detriment of the latter. Yet this 
Balearic Sandwort is worthy of the con- 
sideration of the many. 

It is hardy, clings as closely as a Lichen 
with its shoots and leaves, and then scatters 
all over this veil a galaxy of its lovely, 
little, white stars. S. Arnott. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 





LONICERA TRAGOPHYLLA. 


Tus fine species of Honeysuckle, intro- 
duced by Messrs. J. Veitch and Sons, was 
originally discovered by Dr. A. Henry, but 
collected by Mr. E. H. Wilson in 1900. 
Probably the largest-flowered member of the 
Periclymenum group of the genus, it 18 
certainly one of the most showy, as it bears 
its large, yellow flowers in heads of from 
ten to twenty. L. tragophylla—which forms 
the subject of the Supplementary Plate 
accompanying this issue—is a strong grower 
if planted in deep and fairly moist loam; 
it appears to love sunshine when it has 
made considerable growth, but would seem 
to like a modest amount of shade about its 
roots and the lower parts of the stems. 
As the iliustration shows, it wili grow to a 
considerable height and when it has reached 
a goodly size and flowers freely it is 
most effective as well as graceful. 

Mr. Wiison found Lonicera tragophylla in 
the Chinese province of Hupeh, climbing 
over banks on the mountain sides at an 
altitude of 4,000 to 7,000 feet, and he 
stated that the Chinese popular name for 
the species was Ta-chin-yin-hus, or the 
Great Gold and Silver Flower. A figure of 
flowers of this species, from a drawing by 
the late Mr. Worthington G. Smith, was 
issued as a Supplementary Plate in The 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, of August 27, 1904. 
In the present issue a fine specimen of a 
growing plant is illustrated. 

CEANOTHUS. 

THe genus Ceanothus includes some of the 
most useful of our ornamental flowering 
shrubs, for the various members blossom in 
the summer-time, when most other flowering 
trees and shrubs are over. An ideal position 
in which to plant them is on a wall facing 
south or west, and here, provided good soil 
and proper attention are given, no shrubby 
plant will give a finer effect. 

The hybrid Gloire de Versailles is a rapid 
grower compared with some of the others, 
which are more suited to be grown as 
isolated specimens in the shrubbery. 

A group of this Ceanothus on a lawn is 
very effective, or it may be interspersed 
with other shrubs, such as Tamarix aestivalis 
or Spiraea Douglasii, or, again, it may be 
used for planting in the foreground with Spiraea 
discolor (syn. ariaefolia) at the back of it, or it 
may be mixed with this Spiraea, training 
the latter up poles and pruning the old 
wood out every year to keep it within 
bounds. 

C. Gloire de Versailles is a hybrid of C. 
azureus, and there are other varieties in 
different colours from the same source and 
with much the same habit of growth, but 
they are not all so hardy or adaptable for 
planting in a variety of positions. The 
flowers are of different colours, such as 
Ceres and Marie Simon, soft rose; Lucie 
Moser and Gloire de Plantieres, deep sky 
blue. 

Some of the species of Ceanothus are of 
a stiff, shrubby habit, and these are nearly 
all good garden plants when well established ; 
some, such as C. rigidus and C. Veitchianus 
flower in April and May, and possibly again 
in autumn. C. Brilliant and C. dentatus are 
also desirable plants; all these may be 
grown against a wall if desired, but they 
are more effective grown as shrubs in the 
border. These plants require very little 
pruning, just sufficient to prevent them 
from becoming straggly. The pale lavender 
blue of C. Gloire de Versailles shows con- 
spicuously against a wall, be it red brick or 
stone. This hybrid appears to be quite 
immune to insect attacks or fungous diseases. 
Cut sprays of it are very pretty mixed 
with long-stemmed Roses or other flowers. 
R. W. Thatcher, Carlton Park Gardena, Market 
Harborough. 
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NOTES FROM WISLEY Favourite, which has blush flowers with a Deutzia and Philadelphus are also in 
co broad, crimson zone, and a compact-growing; bloom here, and the prolific flowering of 
* double-white one named Ruth Fisher. Pyracanthus, such as P. Rogersiana, P. 
Ir is noticeable that many plants grown The pools and ponds at Wisley are now Rogersiana aurantiaca, and P. crenulata 


as improved varieties of some herbaceous 
subject differ very little, if at all, from the 
original type. For example, it is often 
difficult to discern any difference between 
Auchusa italica and Auchusa ‘‘ Dropmore ” 
variety as seen in some gardens, perhaps on 
account of bad cultivation or, more probably, 
through raising the plants from seeds. There 
is no doubt, however, that .this variety, as 
first introduced, was a distinct one. ‘The 
original form is now to be seen at Wisley, 
and the flowers are much larger and of a 
more brilliant blue than those of the type. 

Blue flowers are very much in evidence 
at the, present time in. the R.H.S. gardens, 
and mention must be made of Cynoglossum 
amabile, , of which there are some large 
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patches. The white and pink forms which 
sometimes: occur are very inferior to the 
blue ones. In addition to this, the 
Delphiniums in the trials are now flowering ; 
the plants are now in their second year. 
Many well-known varieties are represented, 
and are holding their own against the newer 
introductions. Among the double sorts, the 
tal], tapering spikes of Corry, with purple 
and ‘blue flowers, are conspicuous, as are the 
mauve ones of Mrs. Colin McIver. Among 
the -early, single-flowered varieties, Persimmon, 
Mrs. Brunton, and Mrs. Thompson are each 
displaying their particular shade of bright 
blue. A very pale, blue-flowered variety is 
Captivant ; another is Nassau, with flowers 
somewhat marred by dark spots on the 
petals, A particularly clear shade of light 
blue. is seen in the flowers of Constance, 
which have a white’ centre. 

Adjoining the trial of Delphintums is a 
trial of garden Pinks which are now coming 
into bloom. Attractive varieties include 
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at their best, for, in addition to masses of 
Irises and water-side flowers on the banks, 
there are numpers of different hued Water 
Lilies in bloom on the water (Fig. 3). Of all 
the plants round the ponds Iris Kaempferi is 
now the most showy. It is represented by 
a large number of flowers, in great variety, 
on the banks of the rock-garden ponds and 
on those of the ponds on the edge of the 
wild garden, known as the “round ponds.” 
Among the Irises, plants such as Mimulus 
luteus Langsdorffii and Ragged Robin are flower- 
ing, which add greatly to the general effect. 

At the back of the herbaceous borders are 
some pretty hybrids of Iris chrysographes, 
which is deep violet with golden stripings, 
and I. Forrestii, which is yellow. Many of 
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FIG. 3.—WATER LILIES AT WISLEY. 


the resulting hybrids (Fig. 4) are very interest- 
ing, both in colour and markings. 

Many fine Water Lilies are in flower in 
the rock-garden ponds. In the smaller 
pools the deep-crimson Nymphaea Froebellii is 
flourishing, while in the larger ones the 
rose-pink N. Ellisiana rnd N. Mansaniello 
are in bloom. In the round ponds, where 
the water is deeper, there are many varieties 
of N. Marliacea, such as the handsome 
N. M. albida and the delicate pink N. M. 
carnea. Nymphaeas also thrive in the 
large, new pond in the field garden, particu- 
larly N. Gladstoniana, in spite of the fact 
that they are, in some cases, growing in 
more than four-feet of water. Many 
uncommon shrubs are planted in the neigh- 
bourhood of this pond, among which is 
Hedysarum multijugum, a hardy, Leguminous 
shrub with purplish-pink flowers. It belongs 


to the same genus as the French Honey- 
suckle (H. coronarium), and is worthy of 
wider cultivation. Several new species of 


augurs well for a brilliant winter display of 
berries. 


At the far end of the field garden a 
double-flowered Rosa multiflora, introduced 
by the late Reginald Farrer is flowering 
wonderfully well. It runs up to a height 
of about twelve-feet, and stretches for 
over fifteen-feet along a tall hedge. In 


the wild garden over one-hundred plants of 
Lilium giganteum are coming into flower. 


This species, although reaching a height of 
ten-feet to twelve-feet, is not particularly 
graceful, owing to the thickness of its 
stems, which are sometimes so much as 
three-inches in diameter at the base. 
The malodorous Lilium §Szovitzianum is 
also flowering in the wild garden in 
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company with Zenobia pulverulenta, with its 
large, wax-like bells and glaucous foliage. 
The Rhododendrons are nearly over, an 
exception, however, is R. x Gowenianum, 
with bluish, scented flowers. 

The plants in the alpine house have been 


re-arranged and, in many cases, repanned. 
A group of the close-growing Corsican 
Erodium is flowering, among which are 


several forms of ŒE. chamaedryoides, or 
Reichardii, and the handsome, pink Erodium 
corsicum, named carmineum. Other plants 
of interest in this house are Conandron 
ramondioides, a tuberous-rooted native of 
Japanese mountains, bearing purplish-blue 
flowers; and Saxifraga tellimoides, which 
throws up handsome, peltate leaves. The 
flowers are greenish, but not unattractive 
when viewed closely. 
In the vegetable quarters a trial of early 
Peas, of which some  two-hundred-and-fifty 
stocks were sent in, has just been judged. 
J. E. G. White. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 
Methods in Plant Histology* 


THE excellence of Prof. Chamberlain’s book 
has long been recognised, and the fact that 
the work is now in its fourth edition is in 
itself a guarantee that it has proved in- 
dispensable to all students of the minute 
anatomy of plants. Prof. Chamberlain’s book 
has the great merit that it does not attempt 
to cite the almost innumerable alternative 
methods which have been used for preparing 
and staining objects for microscopic study. 
He proves all things and holds fast to that 
which is good. Hence it is that beginners 
who work without a teacher, as well as more 
advanced students who have the advantage 
of laboratory instruction, will find Prof. Chain- 
berlain’s manual a sure and trusty friend. 

Gardeners who may have no opportunity 
for microscopic studies will yet find in these 
pages useful hints. For example, on p. 263, 
a method is given of raising Fern prothallia 
which is as simple as it is efficacious. A 
clean, well-soaked flower pot filled with wet 
Sphagnum moss is inverted over a pan con- 
taining water. The spores are sown on the 
sides and upturned base of the pot, and a 
bell jar or cloche is inverted over the pot. 
Kept in a saturated atmosphere the spores 
germinate and produce fertile prothallia in 
the course of a few weeks. 

Now that the minute anatomy of plants 
is playing such an important part in elucidating 
phenomena of heredity, cytology has become 
a subject of importance to all who are 
interested in species or in hybridisation, and 
although the technique required to investigate 
the minute structure of plants is not acquired 
without considerable pains, nevertheless it is 
worth the expenditure of studious hours by 
any young gardener who aspires to high rank 
in his profession. 

Onca the gardener understands that no 
amont of scientific knowledge will dispense 
hiin from a sound and profound knowledge 
of the art of growing plants, there is no 
reason why he should not acquire all the 
scientific knowiedge possible—for surely that 
knowledge will heip to equip him yet better 
for his life work. With Prof. Chamberlain 
to guide him, and a friendly expert to put 
him in the way of using a microscope, any 
young gardener might spend many happy 
winter hours in learning something of the 
marvellous details on which the architecture 
of plants depends. 





Vegetable Growing. 

DURING the war almost everyone in this 
country, women included, who were not 
actively engaged in the clash of arms, were 
engaged in the cultivation of vegetables. 
The great pleasure as well as profit to be 
obtained from cultivating the ground and 
raising crops was realised by this army of 


umateur gardeners for the first time and 
many still retain their interest in horti- 
culture. To those who raise their own 
vegetables, and especially those of the 


public who have been fortunate enough to 
acquire a permanent allotment, Mr. George 
rarner’s excellent little book on vegetable 
growing ł will be an excellent investment for 
the small sum of 2s. 6d. He deals with 
almost all the vegetable crops grown in this 
country, and he has given in a concise 
form the principal points to be observed in 
growing the various kinds. 

The first chapters deal with the pre- 
paration of the soil, rotation of crops and 
frame and hot-bed cultivation of vegetables, 
and then follows the chapters on the various 
vegetables in alphabetical order. His article 
on the rotation of crops will be especially 
useful to those who have not acquired their 
knowledge of vegetable growing in a large 


* Methods in Plant Histology. By Charles J. Chamberlain, 
Ph.D. 4th revised edition. Cambridge University Press, 
Fetter Lane, E.C.4 Price 16s. 6d. net. 

+ Vegetable Growing. By George Garner. Half-Crown 
Gardening Books. Country Life, Ltd., 20, Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 
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establishment, for rotation plays an important 
part in the caltivation of good vegetables. 
The author gives a calendar of operations 
for the various months, and it need not be 
emphasised how important’ it is to plant and 
sow at the proper seasons, a fortnight or 
even a week too late often making all the 
difference between success and failure. 


Everyone who has gardened for a few 
years has always a penchant for some 
particular variety or varieties and in this 


respect it is always advisable to rely on 
sorts that have proved suitable to the 
particular district. Mr. Garner gives a 
selection of varieties at the end of each 
subject he deals with, à list that may 


Darde hians 
FIG. 4.—IRIS HYBRIDS (I. FORRESTII 
be relied upon, but some might prefer to 


add others that they consider superior; for 
instance, in his list of French Beans he 
gives Ne Plus Ultra and Canadian Wonder 
for general sowing, but makes no mention 
of that excellent variety which comes in 
much earlier than Canadian Wonder, namely, 
Masterpiece. Cabbage Wrimingstadt is obvi- 
ously a misprint for Winningstadt. We also 
notice that he has omitted that excellent 
Rhubarb, The Sutton, eR we have never 
known to run to seed, a characteristic, 
apart from its other good qualities, which 
stamps it as one of the most desirable 
varieties. His hints on the growing of 
Potatos, the all-important crop, are very 
valuable, and if amateurs would only take 
his advice to use the fertilisers he recom- 
mends, their crops of Potatos would be 
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much larger than they are. It is unwise, 
however, to recommend planting Potatos 
with a trowel, or with a dibber, which he 
condemns, because the making of a trench 
ensures the breaking of the ground thoroughly, 
and unless grown in friable soil Potatos are 
never a great success; it i: because the 
ground receives thorough preparation in the 
cultivation of Potatos, the way to success 
is paved with the succeeding crop. 





Fruit Growing. 

A LITTLE volume on fruit growing from 
the pen of Mr. J. Turnbull, entitled Fruit 
Growing Do's and Don'ts, has been sent to 


AT WISLEY. 


x I, CHRYSOGRAPHES) 


us by the publishers, Messrs. Methuen and 
Co., Essex Street, W.C. The price is only 
2/6, and for such a modest sum a very 
pretentious work cannot be expected, but 
the author has made the best use of the 
fifty-four pages at his disposal, and many of 
his hints will be useful, especially to 
beginners. In a book of this nature, it 
seems that undue space has been devoted 
to the subjects of propagating and forming 
the young tree, for generally it pays the 
amateur better to leave these branches of 
fruit-growing to the  nurserymen. This 
would have allowed more room for remarks 
on some of the more commonly-grown 
fruits, which in some cases are restricted to 
a very few lines, although Peaches, which 
are not extensively grown by amateurs, are 
treated in one of the biggest chapters. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 2. 


Mlustrations.—The Editors will be glad to receive and to 
select photographs or drawings suitable for reproduction, 
of gardens, or of remarkable flowers, trees, etc., but they 
eannot be responsible for loss or injury. 

Newspapers.—Correspondents sending newspapers should 
H careful to mark the paragraphs they wish the Editors 

see. 

Urgent Communications.—I/ sent by telegraph, these 
should be addressed ‘‘Gard. Chron.,” Rand; or- by 
telephone, to Gerrard, 1543. 

Editors and Publisher.—Our correspondents would 
obviate delay in obtaining answers to their communi- 
cations, and save us much time and trouble, į ee i would 
kindly observe the notice printed weekly to effect that 
all letters relating to financial matters and to advertise- 
ments should be addressed to the PUBLISHER; and that 
all communications intended for publication or referring 
to the literary department, and all plants to be named 
should be directed to the EDITORS. The two departments, 
Publishing and Editorial, are distinct, and much m- 


necessary delay and confusion arise when letters are — 


misdirected. 

Local News.—Correspondents will greatly oblige by sending 
to the Editors early intelligence of local events likely tu be 
of interest to our readers. 

Special Notice to Correspondents.—The Editors do 
not undertake to pay for any contributions or illustrations 
or to return unused communications or illustrations. 
unless by special arrangement.. The Editors do not hold 
themselves responsible for any opinions expressed ly 
their correspondents. 











THE LILIES OF EASTERN 
, ASIA.* 


HE Lilies of Eastern “Asia have not 
T lacked commentators, for so far as 
material has been available, they have 
been dealt with in critical spirit by Thunberg, 
Siebold and Zuccarini, Spae, Duchartre, Baker, 
Elwes, and Franchet, among others, and 
more recently by W. W. Smith. In particular, 
the botanical specimens sent to Paris by 
David and Delavay placed at Franchet’s 
disposal a mass of material denied to previous 
investigators, with the result that in his 
enumerationt of the Chinese and Tibetan 
Lilies he was able to include many species 
till then unknown to science. 

That was in 1892, and since then the 
adventurous men who have made and are 
making botanical history in the vast country 
between the western end of China and the 
eastern end of the Himalaya, have made 
further. discoveries of Lilies. More fortunate 
than Delavay, they have been able to secure 
and send home seeds or bulbs of many of 
their own discoveries, as well as of Lilies 
previously found, and which were known only 
in herbaria. Several of these have been in 
cultivation for some years, and as their needs 
are understood the number will doubtless be 
gradually increased. It is not to be supposed 
that all the Lilies of Eastern Asia will prove 
amenable to general cultivation in this country, 
nor is it likely that more than a proportion 
will justify the expenditure of much time or 
trouble “on their cultivation, for though such 
a thing as an ugly Lily is possibly non- 
existent, some of the Asiatic species are 
only of botanical interest. 

It is possible that additions may yet be 
made to the tally of Lilies already known 
in Western China and Tibet, but whether 
or no, it is abundantly clear that the 
genus is more richly represented in the 
flora of that quarter of the globe than in 
any other. That being so, it is. inevitable 
that the classification of a group of the 


genus which contains so many novelties 
should stand in need of revision. Such 
revision could hardly have been in more 


competent hands than those of the Assistant 
Director of the Arnold Arboretum, for his 
knowledge of the Lilies of Japan and China 
is first-hand; moreover, he has studied this 





* The Lilies of Eastern Asia. A Monograph. By E. H. 
Wilson, M.A., Arnold Arboretum of Harvard University. 
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section of the genus in the field and in 
herbaria as thoroughly as he has studied 
other genera, and left little to chance. 
Unlike many investigators, he has not been 
content to accept the conclusions of any 
botanist without a thorough sifting of the 
material on which those conclusions have 
been based. In the result we have before 
us something more than an enumeration of 
Eastern Asiatic Lilies, something in the 
nature of a reconstitution of the genus. 

The accepted classification of Lilium by 
J. G. Baker* divides the genus into five 
main groups:—Cardiocrinum, Eulirion, Arche- 
lirion, Isolirion and Martagon. Wilson would 
reconstitute the genus into four main groups 
which he regards as natural subgenera .— 





FIG. 


5.—LILIUM 


Eulirion, Cardiocrinum, Notholirion and 
Lophophorum, and would divide the first 
again into four distinct sections—Leucolirion, 
which includes the species hitherto grouped 
under Eulirion, that is the true or trumpet 
Lilies, as well as Archelirion, Pseudoliriam— 
which supersedes Baker’s Isolirion—and Mar- 
tagon; in other words, for the purpose of 
classification, he would consider all but a 
fraction of known species as Eulirion, 
excluding only the small Cardiocrinum 
group, the equally small Notholirion group— 
L. hyacinthinum, L. macrophyllum and L. 
Thomsonianum—as well as his proposed new 
group of L. lophophorum, which is mono- 
typic. Under Baker's classification, the sub- 
genus Archeliron included four species—L. 
auratum, L. Henryi, L. speciosum and L. 
tigrinum. Wilson would transfer the iast 





> Journ. Linn. Soc., Bot. vol. XI, p, 349. 
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three to the sub-genus Martagon, to which 
they certainly seem to belong, and leave 
only L. auratum to represent Archelirion. 
The indefinite position of the fourth of the 
proposed four main groups, L. lophophorum, 
which leans to both Fritillary and Nomo- 
charis, as well as the vague specific position 
of the three obviously inter-related members 
of the third group (Notholirion), detracts 
from the value of the proposed recon- 
stitution. A wiser course would seem to 
be to let the convenient classification of 
Baker stand till such time as the vexed 
question of the relationship of Nomocharis, 
Fritillaria and Lilium have been threshed 
out, as threshed out they must be. The 
search for finality in such matters may be 


LEUCANTHUM. 


pre-ordained to failure, though it is certain 
that Wilson’s investigations bring us appre- 
ciably nearer finality than we were before. 
It may, not, however, be impossible to 
find tangible characters in each genus which 
shall stand the searching ordeal of scientific 
examination, though Wilson’s statement that 
he has not found a solitary character of 
positive specific value constant through the 
Eastern Asiatic group of Lilies is discouraging. 

Meanwhile, whether the suggested recon- 
stitution of the genus Lilium on Wilsonian 
lines is accepted or not, there need be less 
hesitation in accepting the majority of the 
author’s conclusions as to the specific 
position of the Lilies with which he deals— 
old and new. Students of the genus have 
long been aware that there is ample ground 
for a thorough technical overhaul of the 
available material and for readjustment of 
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old values. But few will have been altogether 
prepared for the far-reaching character of 
the author’s conclusions, for his courageous 
reduction to varietal rank of many supposed 
species, or for the new light he has been 
able to throw on old problems. 

Wilson deals, in all, with forty-seven 
species, of which only seven are unknown 
to specialist cultivators in Britain, and he 
has compiled a list of 188 synonyms for 
these species. The list involves the reduction 
of several Lilies hitherto accorded specific 
rank by one botanist or another, and it is 
hardly likely to be accepted without keen 
discussion; but in his enumerations of the 
various species, the author’s reasons for the 
reductions are set out, and it is open to 
any investigator to question his conclusions. 
But the impression derived from a con- 
sideration of these reductions is that in the 
main they can hardly be resisted. Taking 
them in order, the more important of the 
reductions includes that of L. japonicum 
colchesteri to L. Brownii var. cclchesteri, an 
alteration long overdue. Hooker's L. Brownii 
var. leucanthum* is merged in L. myrio- 
phyllum, and L. sulphureum becomes a 
variety——superbum—of that species. 

The reduction of L. Brownii leucanthum is 
sure to be challenged, if only because it 
impugns Hooker's description of the bulb as 
white. Wilson, however, insists that in the 
old world there is no trumpet Lily having 
a white bulb and axillary leaf bulbils con- 
currently, and we know that there is a 
bulbil on the herbarium specimen, No. 3273, 
of Delavay, on which Franchet founded L. 
myriophyllum.t Hooker described the margins 
of the nectary of his L. Brownii var. 
leucanthum as papillosely pubescent, but 
Wilson could find no pubescence on Hooker's 
type specimen. In describing L. myriophyllum, 


Franchet made the leaves uninerved and 
with revolute margins, but as Wilson 
points out, on the type specimen they 
are one to five nerved and not revolute. 
Franchet calls the bulbs ‘like that 
of L. longiflorum,” but Wilson regards 
this as a mere guess, and as there is no 
bulb on Delavay’s type plant and nothing 
on the ticket to indicate the colour, he 


may be correct. 

Returning to the reductions, Farrer’s Kansu 
Lily, No. 316, named L. centifolium in 
1921,t becomes L. leucanthum var. chloraster. 
L. yunnanense is reduced to L. Bakerianum, 


with which L.  Lowii is synonymous, 
and L. Delavayi is made a variety of 
L. Bakerianum. L. bulbiferum is placed 
under L. davuricum, and a section of tke 
latter species is created for the almost in- 
numerable forms of L. Thunbergianum, so 
often called L. elegans. L. ochraceum 


swallows up L. nepalense of the Bot. Mag. 
(t. 7043, 1889), not to be confused with 
Hookers Himalayan Lily of the same name, 
as well as L. Tenii, L. Duclouxii, L. majoense 
and L. Bodinieri, all four created by Léveillé, 
that prolific originator of new species of 
Lilium. L. primulinum of the Bot. Mag. 
(t. 7227, 1892), also becomes a variety of 
L. ochraceum, a species of wide geographical 
range and unusual variation. L. Farreri and 
L. Forrestii are both referred to L. Duchart- 
rei, to which species the former has already 
been reduced by Bayley Balfour. Baroni's 
L. chinense and Hooker’s L. sutchuenense, of 
the Bot. Mag. (t. 7715, 1900), are now 
placed under L. Willmottiae, L. sutchuenense 
disappearing as a specific name. The author 
considers that L. Maximowiczii and L. pseudo- 
tigrinum, Carrière, are orange-flowered forms 
of the yellow-flowered L. Leichtlinii, a con- 
clusion that can hardly be resisted. 
The disappearance of the beautiful but 
imaginary yellow-flowered Lily which Elwes 
figured as L. Davidii,§ and Wilson’s proposed 
substitution for it of the Lily he published 








* Bot. Mag., t. 7722, 1900. 

t Journ de Bot., VI. 313. (Sept. 1892). 

t Gard. Chron., ser. 3, LXX, p. 101 (1921). 
$ Mon. Lilium, t. 24 (1880). 
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as L. Thayerae* were foreshadowed in The 
Gardeners’ Chronicle.t Now L. Biondii and L. 
Cavaleriei are merged in the same fine 
species. 

In the sub-genus Cardiocrinum, L. mirabile, 
Franchet, is considered as a Yunnanese form 
of L. giganteum, and though there are 
several points of difference, especially in the 
vernal growth of the two, it would be 
splitting hairs to retain the specific name 
ranchet gave the Yunnan plant. None the 
less the author does not hesitate to give 
specific rank to a Hupeh Lily of this group 
under the name of L. cathayanum. 

In addition to the above changes, 
following specific names haye been 


the 
sup- 





pressed :—L. amoenum, L. Batemanniae, L. 
Feddei, L. Glehnii, L. Kanahirai, L. Konishii, 
L. Linceorum, L. Mairei, L. Miquelianim, 
L. ochroleucum, L. Palibinianum, L. Taquetii, 
and L. Wallacei. 


An interesting feature in the Monograph 
is the first-hand account the author is able 
to give of many Lilies in their natural 
haunts. This is especially the case with L. 
regale and L. Sargentiae, a pair of Wilson’s 
own discoveries. His description of the 
habitat of that old species, L. japonicum, 
persistently miscalled L. Krameri, is par- 
ticularly happy. ‘Near’ the village of 
Agematsu in Shinano province, I saw in 
some quantity both pink and white forms 
of this Lily in flower on June 13, 1914. | 


* Kew Bull. Misc. Inforgn., 1913, 260. 
t Ser. 3, LXII, p. 228, 1922, and LXXIII, p. 79, 1923. 
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vividly remember the discovery. It was 
raining heavily and I was tired, hungry and 
drenched to the skin after a fifteen mile 
walk, but I had to linger and drink in the 
beauty of this Lily. The plants grew in 
thickets by the roadside, and on the banks 
of a rock-strewn river and those of its 
tributary torrents, in loose, rich woodland 
soil, and only the flowers showed above the 
associate plants. To hold itself erect the 
stem needed the support of neighbouring 
plants, and I marvelled how such a tiny 
bulb could produce two, three, and even 
four large funnel-shape blossoms . . This 
whole region has a heavy rainfall, and in 
winter a heavy snowfall covers the ground. 


6.—LILIUM LEUCANTHUM GROWING WILD ON SAND-STONE CLIFFS. 
/\ 
Reproduced from the frontispiece of The Lilies of Eastern Asia. 


The spring months are showery, but late 
September, October and November are dry 
with abundant sunshine. Where this Lily 


grows it never suffers for lack of water, and 
the soil is always cool but the drainage is 
good .” The story of L. longiflorum 
and its many varieties, including L. Alex- 
andrae, amplifies and confirms the accounts 
published not long since of these Lilies by 
Grove*, and Wilson’s confirmation of 
Ishidoya’s discovery in 1916 of the habitat 
of L. Hansonii as Dagelet Island, off the 
coast of Korea, is interesting and important, 
for up to that year the locus of this 
common species was unknown. 

When the author deals with questions of 
cultivation, he is on less sure ground, and 
such statements as that ‘ most species of 
*Gard. Chron., vol. LXXVII, p. 220, March 28 1929; 
and Garden, p. 242, May 2, 1925, 
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Lilies detest lime” (p. 3); that ‘stable 
manure should not be used in their culture” 


p. 5); that ‘the Madonna Lily resents 
moving” (p 5); that ‘‘the bulb of L. 
Willmottiae is small and flowers so freely 


that it exhausts itself’’ (p. 68), or that the 
Yunnanese form of L. giganteum is inferior 
to the latter as a garden plant (p. 97), are 
evidently not the outcome of personal 
observation of the plants under careful 
cultivation. The statement, too, that L. 
kewense is lost to cultivation is incorrect, 
and the fable that L. candidum grows to 
better purpose in English cottage gardens 
than in the squire’s garden (p. 1) should 
not be perpetuated. Where the squire leaves 
his bulbs alone till there are more than 
a hundred matted together in a_ clump, 
many of them exposed to wind and weather 
and slugs, as they usually are in cottage 
gardens, only a fraction of the stems pro- 
duces flowers; but the fraction is sufficient 
to attract attention. Where the same number 
of bulbs is cultivated the effect is far finer. 

On the whole, the process plates with 
which the Monograph is illustrated are hardly 
worthy of the book. The figure of L. 
concolor, in particular, is indifferent, and as 
it appears to have been reproduced from a 
photograph of a pot plant. it should have 
been possible to have obtained a more 
satisfactory picture. The plate (IX) of 
L. Willmottiae is described as having had 
its origin at the Arnold Arboretum, but it is 
apparently identical with a photograph taken 
many years ago by M. Mottett, of the firm of 
Vilmorin. The other plates of Lilies are 
interesting in that they represent the plants 
growing in their natural habitat. The diffi- 
culties attendant on photography in the 
field are well known, and the interest of 
these far outweighs any question of 
artistic merits. 


The frontispiece, partly reproduced in 
Fig. 6, wil! be a revelation to most of 
the way some Lilies grow naturally. It 


represents a clump of L. leucanthum growing 
almost horizontally from the face of sand- 
stone cliffs in Schezuan. The clump springs 
from what is doubtless a pocket of detritus 
and humus into which seed has no doubt 
fallen; as Fig. 5* shows, the trumpets of 
this Lily, at one time called L. Brownii 
kansuense, are large and heavy, and as one 
of the stems carries as many as nine, one 
may well marvel at the strength of the 
stem and of the anchorage the bulb must 
have in such a precarious-looking place. 
The outstanding difficulty in the cultivation 
of this Lily is the liability of the dormant 
bulb to decay in a wet winter, but in such 


a position drainage, as well as thorough 
ripening must be assured. 

Apart from the scientific aspect of the 
Monograph, there are but few pages in 


which some observation of interest to growers 
of Lilies is not to be found. It is not 
venerally realised, for instance, that the 
Tiger Lily is probably the oldest-cultivated 
member of the genus, and has been grown 
for more than a thousand years by the 
Chinese as an edible root (p. 73). Cultivators 


of L. Maximowiczii will be interested to 
know that in Korea this variety of L. 
Leichtlinii grows in black mould alongside 


streams and ponds, in swampy places and 
on slopes; always among coarse herbs and 
bushes (p. 72). Those who grow Price’s alpine 
form of L. philippinense var. formosanum, 
which is generally about three-feet high in 
gardens, will be astonished to read that Wilson 
found broad-leaved specimens, six-feet high, 
growing among coarse Miscanthus grass on a 
windswept knoll at six-thousand-feet in the 
Nanto prefecture of Formosa. Seedlings of 
these plants flowered in the United States in 
six months from sowing, a slightly shorter 
period than the average. : 

Like most scientific work of value, the 
Monograph is not devoid of contentious 
matter, and is none the worse for that. It 
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is the work of a versatile hand which, if 
occasionally inclined to be dogmatic, knows 
its subject from A to Z, and is the most 
important contribution to the technical study 


of Lilium since the Monograph of Elwes 
(1880). The citation of authorities is 
unusually thorough—even to the occasional 
inclusion of names which carry no weight— 
and must have involved a prodigious 
amount of work. The index is entirely 
adequate and misprints are rare. A. Grove. 





MR. F. KINGDON WARD'S EIGHTH 
EXPEDITION IN ASIA.* 


XI.—(continued.) 
IN THE RHODODENDRON FAIRYLAND. 


CERTAINLY we had found the 
amazing Rhododendron country I have 
ever seen. Stand anywhere, above 12,000 
feet, and you could count a dozen species 
in flower around you. I have travelled 
in Szechuan, in Yunnan in the 





most 


Tibeta n 


giant peaks. Rhododendrons were far fewer 
here, and mostly the same as those met 
with further north. On our previous visit 
to the Himalaya, we had found about thirty- 
five species in some eight miles of valley. 
On our second visit, though we climbed 


much higher, the pass being over 16,000 
feet, we could only muster fifteen species, 
three of them not previously seen. These 
three were interesting, at any rate. One 
had the foliage of a *“Triflorum,” and a 
single moribund flower, not of the ‘Tri- 


florum” type by a long way, more like a 
“ Roylei,” proclaimed it a second orange- 


flowered species. Another—-and this rather a 
handsome bush, or small tree—had the hard 
leathery, narrow leaves and thick felt of a 
‘“‘Roxieanum”’; the flowers were over, but 
the persistent corollas still clung shrivelled 
round the furry capsules. This species was 
particularly beautiful at this season, because 
of the contrast between the young foliage 
and the old—a contrast equally striking in 
the case of the ‘ Lacteum,”’ of which I now 
secured a good photograph. 

The third species was even more revolu- 
tionary than any of the others—a *‘ Lepi- 
dotum” with yellow flowers, instead of the 





FIG. 7.—PRIMULA‘ SP. § SIKKIMENSIS: 
(K.W. 5839) growing by a 


Marches, and in the jungles of the Burmese 


frontier; 1 have climbed Japvo, in the 
Naga Hills, crossed the headwaters of the 
Irrawaddy, and been through Sikkim; but 


never have I seen anything approaching the 
sights we saw here. The nearest parallel 
was certainly the Rhododendron scrub forest 


through which I passed on my journey 
across the headwaters of the Irrawaddy in 
1922; but it was winter then, and scarcely 


any of the plants were in flower. Once 
more has the Himalaya vindicated its claim 


to be considered the home of the finest 
Rhododendrons. 
After this experience, we naturally con- 


cluded that the peaks and passes further 
east, and nearer to the great snow peaks, 
would yield yet more Rhododendrons in still 
greater variety. It was towards the end of 
July that we paid our second visit to the 
Himalaya—naturally we could not hope to 
find many species in flower. It was a great 
surprise, however, when we found a complete 
change in the vegetation so close to the 





* The previous articles by Mr. Kingdon Ward were 
published in our issues of Anil 12, May 17, June 21, 
August 9, August 30. September 27, November 1, 1924, 
April 4, May 9, June 6, and June 20, 1925, 


stream. 


lt formed 
above a 


usual purple, magenta, or cerise. 
little clumps on the gneiss cliff, 


fine glacier lake, and was quite showy, 
though the colour is pale; it obviously 
recalled the little Sikkim R. _ elaeagnoides, 


also a “ Lepidotum.” 

We were unable to cross the pass on 
account of the deep snow, and, in fact, had 
rather a struggle, often floundering knee deep, 
to reach the summit; and with this modest 
bag we had to be content. 

XII. 
THE PARADISE OF PRIMULAS. 


I HAVE already mentioned some of our 
Primulas; on the Himalayan range, however, 
we found an entirely different race of these 
beautiful flowers, just as we did in the 
case of the Rhododendron. 

There was for instance the astonishing bog 
Primula (K.W. 5839) with its Daffodil-yellow 
flowers, often tinged with brick-red on the out- 
side, and its sweet fragrance. It grew in sheets 
on the muddy alpine slopes (see Figs. 7 and 8) 
facing south, sodden from melting snow. I 
have never seen a Primula like it before, and 
suspect that when harvest times comes, we 
shall see in it a link with the Omphalo- 
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gramma section. K.W. 5858 is rather lke 
a small Cowslip, with flowers of a deep 
golden yellow. It might come in the 
‘‘Sikkimensis’’ series; while K.W. 5857, with 
small, white flowers, is probably a ‘ Petio- 
laris,” and, anyway, not worth troubling 
about. It may be P. vernicosa itself. 

On June 25, when we first stood on the 
topmost ridge of the Himalaya in the snow, 
at the very summit of the pass, I spied 
“Cherry Bell” (K.W. 5859). Of dwarf 
Primulas, this is quite one of the most 
charming. Its nodding flowers of deep 
cherry red, like drops of cherry brandy 
against the snow, stand about two inches 
off the ground on slender stems. Evidently 
an ‘*Amethystina.”” Can this be the rare P. 
Kingii, which is said to have claret-colourcd 


flowers ? I should not be inclined to 
substitute ‘‘claret coloured” for ‘ cherry- 
coloured” in our plant—certainly not to 
drink claret of that colour; but botanists 


are apt to be vague, even ambiguous, about 
flower colours. Our plant then may 
possibly be P. Kingii, or it may be 
new, like most of our species; at any 
rate, it is a gem. 
The many coloured 
Primula I have already referred to; 
we found a blue form, or, at any 
rate, an almost pure violet, almost 
constant in colour—surely the first blue 
‘‘Sikkimensis’’ ever heard of. Even 
more amazing in its chromatic 
instability was a plant we found far 
down on the eastern face of the Him- 
alaya, Primula K.W. 5867. The first 
plants found on a grassy alp amidst 
the surging sea of Rhododendron, 
had large, mauve-grey flowers with a 
yellowish-brown centre, the one fading 
and shifting into the other. Presently 
we found a slope quite violet with a 
taller Primula, which had a yellow or 
brown eye. At first sight I could have 
declared these were different species, but 
on comparing them, I[ was forced 
to admit their identity in all but 
colour. Still lower down we came 
to a marsh, carpeted with beautiful 
Primulas, cream with a large orange eye 
—and, behold, it was but another alias 
assumed by our grey-mauve plant! 
Truly a harlequin. Later we found 
all three varieties growing together, the 
colours glancing and changing like 
those of shot silk. A species of the 
“ Sonchifolia ° section and the only 
one we found—unless another similar 
plant from north of the riyer turns 
out to be different, which is unlikely 
—is numbered K.W. 5831. Neither was 
seen in flower, and it will be inter- 
esting to see how it compares with 
P. sonchifolia itself. Seeds of K.W. 
5831 were gathered at the end of June, 


“ Sikkimensis ”’ 


and seeds of K.W. 6045 (presumably the 
same species) at the end of July, when 
they were being sluiced out by the rain; 
so they have a long, dry wait before them 


till next spring. The problem is to keep 


them alive under these unusal wonditions, 
when in their natural surroundings they 
would lie in the soaked forest mould till 


the autumn, and under snow throughout the 


winter, to break into life, as we may 
suppose, next April or May, before the 
snow has disappeared. 

A glorious little bog Primula is K.W. 
5869, forming sheets of  orange-flowered 
fragrance on the alpine mud slides of 
Pernako. It grows only two or three inches 


high, but the flowers are as large as wild 
Primroses. 
Another species of the “ Petiolaris ’’ section, 


I believe, has sulphur-yellow flowers with 
bright orange eye. This plant (K.W. 5868) 
grows amongst stones and mud, in pools 


below the snow drifts, at about 13,000 feet, 
and has an immense root system. The 
flowers—it was only just in flower on June 
29, when we paid our flying visit to India 
—develop before the leaves, and doubtless a 
mass of foliage will develop later. 


While bog Primulas, meadow  Primulas, 
and woodland Primulas are abundant in 
this part of the world, rock Primulas are 
curiously rare. Still we did find some; and 
amongst them, what is I think perhaps the 
most lovely Primula I have ever seen. 
That may sound a rash statement, when 
one recalls the hundred or more Primulas 
one has seen flowering in Asia; but I 
maintain it with caution—after all it is a 
matter of taste. It is also’ a matter of 
practical politics. I would always be 
prejudiced against a Primula, no matter how 
beautiful, which defied every effort to grow 
it at home. Thus P. sonchifolia is ruled 
out, and P. spicata, over whose prostrate 
English corpse some have shed tears, I have 
never seen. The ‘*Muscerioids’’ and the 
**Omphalogrammas,”’ besides being difficile, 
are more queer than beautiful, the ‘* Bellas” 
too small, the ‘*Sikkimensis’’ too big, the 
= Candelabras ° too starchy. Where to place 
this charming species, which I must 
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S—PRIMULA SP. 


FIG. 
(K.W. 5839). 


$ SIKKIMENSIS: 


Giant Cowslip, clogging a stream. 


The 
leaves, 


designate as K.W. 6003, I know not. 
thin petiolate, rounded and lobed 

white with meal beneath, at once suggest 
the ‘‘Malacoides’’ group; but the large 
flowers, never whorled, and the habitat—cliff 
crevices at over 15,000 feet, forbid it. The 
flowers are a rich mauve, paling to an 
almost white ‘‘eye,” with very regularly 
rounded lobes, not cleft in way, 
arranged in terminal umbels and sweetly 
fragrant. In foliage, too, the plant is 
charming, the snowy-white under surface 
being a feature. Now mauve is a popular 
colour, fragrance is welcome, and good 
foliage compensates even for a short flowering 
period. Here then is a first-class plant if 
only it proves tractable; though it ought to 
be quite hardy. I imagine it will prove a 
popular pot plant—that is, if I can secure 
it. But it is desperately rare—or we only 


an 


reached the fringes of its domain, and to 
hit off the right moment to scale those 
crags again and gather what seeds I can 
find will be no easy task. 

Far more abundant was an obviously 
allied species, with much the same foliage, 
and deep violet, non-fragrant flowers, K.W. 
5985. t grew in small colonies on the 
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gneiss cliffs, and is an excellent, showy little 
plant for the rock garden. 

We found no Primulas of the ‘ Suffruticosa”’ 
section, which are essentially (though not 
always) limestone plants, possibly because 
we. came across no limestone; and the only 
other truly rock Primulas met with were two 
‘‘Dryadifolias,”” with bright crimson flowers. 
One of these was so like my recollection of 
P. dryadifolia itself, that without a specimen 
of that plant, I could not point out the 
difference. The other was a more compact 
cushion-like plant, with smaller, more closely 
fitted leaves. This latter grew on the rocks 


amongst the dwarf Rhododendron, with 
mats of rose-pink and lemon - yellow 
Diapensia. 

Most of the Primulas above enumerated 
were flowering in June, kut the roek 
Primulas, which come from high altitudes. 
were later, being in fine bloom at the end 
of July. Even later was the large ‘ Sikki- 


mensis” (K.W. 5781), which, though first 
flowering towards the end of June, was 
not at its best till the end of July, 
and was a glorious sight right up to 
the middle of August. This is quite 
one of the finest bog Primulas I have 
ever come across—one plant we mea- 
sured stood four feet seven inches 
high, with leaves ten inches long and 


nine inches across. It was extraor- 
dinarily abundant in every copse and 
spinney where water was running, 
clogging the streams with its roots, 
the air with its fragrance. 

I have already referred to the dis- 
covery of a ‘* Maximowiezii’’ Primula 
in this part of the world. On our 


second visit to the Himalaya in July, 
not only did we find that species again 
on the Himalayan range itself, but we 
found a second species with yellow 
flowers, quite like those of P. szechu- 
anica, except that they are delightfully 
fragrant. In this case the petals are 
completly reflexed against the tube, as 
in P. szechuanica (they are merely bent 
back in the chocolate-flowered species), 
but are not twisted. Both plants were 
found growing together, and they some 
times reach a height of three-and-a- 
half feet, with three whorls of flowers. 


Old shrub-clad moraines are favourite 
situations for them. In fruit they 
closely resemble each other, but the 


purple-tinged capsules of the chocolate 
one betray it. 

There is a “Capitata” Primula com- 
ing on, but I have not yet seen it 
in flower. In all we have found 
about thirty-five species of Primula, 
belonging to more than fifteen sec- 
tions. F. Kingdon Ward. 


KEW NOTES. 


THE GREENHOUSE. 








known 


THE Greenhouse, or as it is 
Officially, No. 4, is one of the most 
interesting of all the numerous glasshouses 


at Kew. It is certainly the most popular, 
and probably no other glasshouse anywhere 
is visited by a greater. number of people 
during the course of the year. It is gay 
with decorative flowering and foliage plants 
at all seasons, even in the depth of winter, 
and those who have to maintain a bright 
display of plants in conservatories and 
greenhouses would be surprised at the large 
number of plants which may be utilised for 
the purpose, for Mr. Coutts, under whose 
charge this particular house comes, makes 
use of many unusual subjects for the pur- 
pose and some which are rarely grown in 
private establishments. 

The Greenhouse is built in the form of 
a cross and has stages along either side 
and a broad bed along the middle; the 
beds in the central part are of sufficiently 
generous size to accommodate large ever- 
green shrubs, including several big Camellias. 
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The plants on the stages are grown in 
pots, and many big pot plants are arranged 
in the central beds, so that when these are 


over they may be removed and fresh 
subjects substituted in their season of 
flowering. Perpetual-flowering Carnations in 
pots are in bloom almost all the year 
round, and just now there is a showy 
batch of these plants near one of the 
entrances. Most of the flowering plants are 


grouped in batches with an eye to colour 
effect, and they make a very bright display. 
Statice Suworowi provides a fine patch of 
pink with its tall inflorescences. Some well- 
grown Petunias include a seedling known at 
Kew as Purple Robe, which Mr. Coutts has 
selected and perpetuated by means of 
cuttings; it is a variety of somewhat tall 
habit, indeed specimens have been grown at 
Kew attaining to a height of six feet. The 
flowers are of a magnificent royal purple. 

Torenia Fournieri makes nice, bushy pot 
plants furnished with a wealth of pretty 
flowers which are coloured lavender-purple 
and yellow, the purple being in big blotches 
on the two side petals and the tip of the 
lip, which has a yellow blotch; Godetia 
Schaminii, one of the finest of the named 
double-flowered Godetias, is included, and 
mukes an attractive subject. Be2onia 
Corbielle de Feu, of which there is a large 
batch, is edged with Begonia Schottii. The 
latter is a plant that is not so well known 
as it deserves to be, for it makes compact 
little specimens in pots, with flowers some- 
what like those of Begonia semperflorens 
and has pretty, unequal-sided leaves of a 
greyish colour. Nicotiana Sanderae, of which 
there is a fine batch at present in flower, 
makes a good plant for indoor decoration. 
The stage is also furnished with very fine 
Gloxinias, plants which are always mag- 
nificent when well-grown and finely flowered. 

Impatiens Oliveri is a splendid plant for 
the bench, as dwarf specimens in pots it is 
grown in the greenhouse at Kew over many 


months, for it is a continual bloomer. 
When planted out in the beds it makes 
big bushes, and these also are very 


attractive ; the flowers are soft mauve and 
shaped like those of a Miltonia. The plant 
is very free in blooming, propagated easily 
from cuttings at any time, and is to be 
strongly recommended for greenhouse and 
conservatory decoration; J. Holstii is even 
more striking because of its rich, glowing, 
orange-scarlet colour. This species may be 
treated in the same way as I. Oliveri, and 
specimens now at Kew have been flowering 
for some three months. 

Another fine plant that has been in 
bloom in the Kew conservatory for three or 


four months and wil! go on flowering 
practically indefinitely all the year round, 


is Isoloma hirsutum; the tube of the flower 
is rich scarlet, and the reflexed segments of 
the mouth are spotted and lined with deep 
red and yellow. Both the foliage and the 
stems are very handsome, owing to their 
velvety texture. A pot specimen of Clianthus 
Dampieri on the stage has been in bloom 
for more than two months. 

Some of the Lilies are used by Mr. Coutts 
for the decoration of the stage, including 
L. regale, which he regards as one of the 
most useful of all Lilies for pot cultivation ; 
this fine species is perfectly hardy and easily 
raised from seeds. 

Dianthera nodosa, a member of the 
Avanthacae, produces dense clusters of 
flesh-pink coloured flowers which have a 
tri-partite lip, so that they have a fringed 
appearance. Each leaf axil bears a cluster 
of these pretty, pink flower, and a well- 
grown plant in bloom is of very striking 
appearance. The dainty Trachymene 
caerulea, with its head of Wedgewood-blue 
tlowers, is most interesting because of the 
method by which the blossoms are arranged 
in an umbel., all on the same level, the 
pedicles of the central flowers being short; 
those of the succeeding blooms in the head 
being longer and longer until the outermost 


ones are of very great length. This plant 
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is sometimes known in gardens as Didiscus ; 
its popular name is the Lace Plant. 
Jacobinia magnifica and its variety carnea 
make excellent pot plants of a small size, 
and as they may be propagated at almost 
any time and will flower in successional batches, 
they may be had in bloom over a long period. 
A plant of uncommon appearance, and 
one that is of great interest to the public, 
is Haemanthus Andromeda, a member of 


the Amaryllideae, which does much better 
in @ cool greenhouse than in the stove 
because the blossoms last much longer 


under cooler conditions. It 
to propagate, for 
All the parts of 


is not difficult 
it produces offsets freely. 
the somewhat curious 


flowers are of interest, and the inflorescence 


has been likened to a feathered Hyacinth. 
One part of the stage in one of the wings 
has been gay for several weeks with a mass 
of the rich yellow Calceolaria Clibranit, which 
Mr. Coutts flowers in profusion in 32-sized 
pots. The end stages of this particular wing 
are furnished with varieties of Hydrangeas ; 
a splendid selection of these striking plants 
in a great variety of colours. The old 
Lychnis Coelia-rosea, which may be had in 


several pretty colours from seeds, makes a 


very good bench plant, and, being light and 
graceful in habit, it is useful for interspersing 
with other subjects. ; 

One of the most interesting of all the 
plants on the stages is a batch of Chry- 
santhemum Parthenium fi. pl. It is not 
often used for this purpose, but it is 
admirably suited for greenhouse ‘decoration, 
us the well-grown specimens at’ Kew amply 
testify. The flowers are pure white, perfectly 
double, about as big as a sixpence, and 
poised lightly on the much-branched inflor- 
escence. The main axis. gives a great wealth 
of flowers, and all the side growths furnish 
their quota of blooms. 

Some of the Calceolarias raised by the late 
Mr. Allard at the John Innes Institute, and 
especially the cana hybrids, are exceedingly 
attractive; the one named Maid of the Mist 
is a delightful plant and fine for show houses 
in private establishments. Nicotiana suaveolens 
is a charming little plant growing about 
eighteen inches high and bearing white 
flowers on long pedicles. It is to be regretted 
that this dainty little plant is not fragrant 
as are some of the other Tobaccos. These 
are some, but not all, of the many attractive 
flowering plants to be seen in flower now 
on the stages. 

The beds are equally as interesting, and 
the iron pillars by which the roof is 
supported are furnished with a great wealth 
of climbing species. One of the most striking 
of these latter is Bougainvillea Mrs. Butt, 
which Mr. Coutts also flowers in small pots, 
and he informed us that it will do quite 
well even in 60-sized pots. The colour of 
the flowers is crimson-lake, fading with age 
to a rosy-cerise. It is by far the most. 
handsome of all the Bougainvilleas. Another 
climber of great interest is Streptosolen 
Jamesonii, which smothers itself with blossorns 
of rich orange. Near the Streptosolen is a 
pretty plant of Fuchsia macrostemma var. 
variezata, of very graceful habit; the plant 
produces in profusion long, red flowers with 
a deep purple centre. Another fine Fuchsia, 
the variety Mrs. Roberts, is grown as large 
standards in pots on the beds. This Fuchsia 
makes a fine basket plant; the big flowers 
are very bright red and when open almost 
scarlet. Lavateria Olbia var. rosea shows 
well amongst the greenery of other plants 
in the bed, and is quite amenable to pot 
cultivation. A considerable group of Trache- 
lium ecoeruleum in the centre bed is making 
a grand display with the light and airy 
inflorescences of hazy-blue flowers. In the 
centre part where the beds are, as stated, 
of considerable size, is one of the finest clumps 
of Strelitzia Reginae in cultivation, bearing 
large numbers of the curious inflorescences. 


Hereabouts are the big Camellias, which 
are, of course, out of flower, but very 
handsome with their glossy green foliage. 
Growing up ore of the pillars near the 
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Camellias is the beautiful blue-flowered 
Sollya heterophylla, now a mass of blooin. 
The flowers, which are known as Australian 
Bluebells, are a delightful opal-blue colour, 
and the whole plant has a very graceful 
appearance. One of the most agreeable 
surprises was to see fine plants of Canna 
in bloom, for this handsome-leaved exotic 
has been greatly neglected in recent years. 
although it has few rivals either as a 
foliage or flowering plant. The effect of a 
mixed batch of these plants was very fine, 
the principal varieties being Victoire, salmon- 
rose; President, terra-cotta red; Prince of 
Orange, Wintyer’s Colossal, vermilion; Oiseau 
d’Or, yellow; J. B. Van der Schoot, yellow, 


spotted red, one of the best for pot 
cultivation; and King Humbert, paler 
yellow, but also spotted with red and 


having light green leaves. 

To enumerate the whole of the many fine 
plants in the beds would require more 
space than is at our disposal, but brief 
mention may be made of a specimen of 
Begonia Haageana in a big pot; Begonia 
coccinea, which makes a lovely pillar plant; 
Lilium centifolium, which has sent up a 
stem ten feet tall, bearing six expanded 
blooms and four buds; Rehmannia angulata, 
a most dainty plant which has been con- 
tinually in bloom for many weeks; Eleao- 
carpus cyanus, an evergreen shrub which 
has pretty, white, fringed flowers along the 
undersides' of the shoots, forming axillary 


raceme3, the blossoms being succeeded by 
turquoise-blue fruits; Alberta magna, a 
South African shrub which has been in 
flower on and off for several months, 
develops reddish tubular flowers in clusters 
of ten or twenty, the several clusters 
forming a racemose inflorescence ; and 


Roupala Pohlii, a very ornamental foliage 


plant which will grow in colder conditions 
than is generally believed, for it is 
usually cultivated in a stove. It is an 
exceptionally handsome foliage plant with 


pinnate leaves, the pinnae being one sided, 
the inner side being as though cut through 


with scissors, but sharply crenate on the 
outside. The whole of the plant, including 
the foliage, is covered with a rust- 
coloured tomentum. and if it could be 


propagated readily it would make a splendid 
market foliage plant. 

Amongst the climbers, other than those 
mentioned, interesting plants now in flower 
are Passiflora coerulea Constance Elliott, the 
blue-flowered Clerodendron ugandense, Solanum 
Wendlandii, and the scarlet Lonicera semper- 
virens. 





HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 


RED-LEAF IN STRAWBERRIES. 


Many gardeners are in difficulties as to 
what to do to overcome this troublesome 
disease of Strawberries. In some cases drastic 
measures may be taken; in others it is not 
possible. The complaint was very prevalent 
here after 1921, and I had not a good 
Strawberry plant in these gardens. The leaves 
turned a sickly ycllow and red, and were 
very small. After hearing several experts 
declare that eel-worm was the cause, I 
examined the plants and found they were 
right. I burnt every plant I had and made a 
fresh start with clean stock, growing the plants 
for one year only, for so soon as the fruit 
was harvested I cleared the bed. burnt the Straw- 
berries and replanted strong, robust runners ; this 
year I have, at the time of writing, a healthy 
bateh of Strawberries that are fruiting well. 

Where space can be spared JI would advise 
a plot of ground to be given up entirely for 
stock plants, and to replant the beds every 
year with strong, healthy runners. To produce 
strong runners for the new beds the following 
season it may be necessary to buy fresh 
stock of some varicties yearly. These stock 
plants should not be allowed to flower, but 
the trusses should be removed as they appear, 
giving the plant the opportunity to make 
strong runners, E. Neal, Tilgate Gardens, Crawley. 
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AMERICAN FRUITS. 


CURRANTS. 


IN late years some very interesting articles 
on Currants have been published, especially 
those in the Journal of Pomology by Mr. 
E. A. Bunyard on Red Currants and those by 
R. G. Hatton on Black Currants. 

While all our cultivated varieties of the 
Black Currants belong to one species, Ribes 
nigrum, Linn., the origin of the Red and 
White Currants is far more complicated. 
Generally Ribes rubrum, Linn., is supposed 
to be the mother species from which the 
Red and White Currants descend. This, 
however, is not the case. R. rubrum is a 
northern species inhabiting England, northern 
Germany, the Baltic shores and Scandinavia, 
where it occurs in several varieties. The 
only cultivated Red Currant varieties that 
belong to this species are London Market. 
and Victoria. According to Janczewski some 
other such varieties are grown in gardens 
in North-eastern Europe, but they seem to 
be of inferior quality and never found 
their way into general cultivation. 

Another totally different species, occurring 
in Western Europe from North-western Italy 
to France, Belgium, Western) Germany and 
England has Jong been confused with the 
former northern Red Currant, until the elder 
Reichenbach separated it in hiw Flora 
germanica cæcuræor id (1830-32) as var. 
sativum. Syme in English Botany, ed. 3. 
vol IV. (1865), first raised it to specific 
rank and his name Ribes sativum (Rehbch.), 
Nyme, has to stand and the names of R. 
domesticum, Janczewski (1900) and R. 
vulgare of the same author and Schneider 


(1905 and 1907) have to be dropped as 
synonyms. 

Of R. sativum numbers” of Currant 
varieties are cultivated, as Chautauqua, 
Diploma, Filler, Red Cross, Versailles, 


Wilder, etc. 

R. sativum macrocarpum (Jancz.), Bailey, 
is & well marked botanical variety. It is 
more vigorous, has firmer leaves of a 
peculiar deep, almost bluish-green and larger 
fruits. Its origin is not known; it is 
believed to have originated in Italy in the 


early half of the last century. At this 
date at least it was first introduced from 


that country into France, but probably it 
is much older. 

To R. sativum macrocarpum belong the 
varieties Cherry, Everybodys, Fay’s  Prolitic, 
Giant Red, and Ruby. 

The most marked features of these 
varieties of R. sativum and R. sativum 


macrocarpum are the very flat, greenish or 


yellowish flowers with a = distinctly raised 
ring or mm in the bottom, which often 
assumes a reddish or brownish colour. This 


ring is entirely absent in the flowers of 
R. rubrum, where the flowers in addition 
are never as flat, but more urn or broadly 


funnel shaped. Another distinction is that 
the anthers of R. sativum and its variety 
possesses an increased connective, keeping 
pollen sacs or anther cells far asunder, 


whilst in R. rubrum the connective is small 
and the anthers have a normal, roundish 
appearance. 

Between the two species, R. rubrum and 
R. sativum, occur hybrids (R. Houghtonianum, 
dancz.), and to these most of our cultivated 
Red and White Currants belong. The 
characters of these hybrids vary between 
those of the parents; the flowers are usually 
less flat and show a more or less marked 
ring and a more or less enlarged connective. 
Nothing is known as to where and when 
these hybrids originated, and as both species 
overlap in their original distribution, it is 
to be presumed that they occur also spon- 
taneously. The Red Currants of this 
descendancy are Knights’ Large Red. North 
Star, Perfection, Red Dutech, ete. The 
White Currants are Whites Dutch, White 
Grape, White Imperial, and White Trans- 
parent. 
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A third species, Ribes petraeum, has also 
keen concerned in the origin of some of our 
Red Currants. This is decidedly different in 
the shape of its leaves and flowers. The 
leaves are generally bullate between the 
veins and doubly toothed. The flowers are 
distinctly cup shaped, suffused with reddish- 
brown inside and with a round, prominent 
hump below the insertion of each petal, 
which is larger than in all the other 
Currants grown for their fruit. 

Ribes petraeum is a mountain plant with 
a wide distribution ranging from the Atlas 
mountains and the Pyrenees in the West to 
Northern Asia, perhaps as far east as the 
Sea of Ochotsk. The European plants from 
the Pyrenees, the Alps, and the Carpathian 


Mountains show slight variations. R. 
petraeum is not grown for its fruits, but 
the cultivated variety known as Prince 


Albert is evidently a hybrid between it and 
R. rubrum. This variety is very distinct 
and easily picked out by its robust, reddish 


young shoots and peculiar leaves, in any 
Currant plantation. It starts into growth 
late in spring, but is very productive, 


although its berries are somewhat more acid 
than those of other kinds. Nothing is 
known as to its origin; it is an old garden 
plant and said to have been cultivated for 
over two hundred years. 

To another hybrid, between Ribes petraeum 
and R. sativum, belongs the Gondouin Red, 
which is occasionally grown. i 

Little has been done to ameliorate the 
Currants. The seedlings seem to show no 
great tendency for further improvement. 
Yet there are numbers of Asiatic species 
which could be used in crossing, such as 
Ribes manshuricum, R. Warscewiczii, R. 
setehuense, and especially R. longeracemosum 
which has racemes a foot long or more and 
larze, black, good flavoured berries. Possibly 
with such crosses a new impulse could be 
given and new and = improved varieties 
might be originated. 


GOOSEBERRIES. 


sooseberries do not, as a 
the Eastern United 
the case with the 
the European Grape. 

conditions do not scem 

efforts of the 
however, little 
obstacles by 


THE European 
rule, succeed well in 
States, as is equally 
European Pear and 
The extreme climatic 
to suit them. Indefatigable 
American horticulturists are, 
by little overcoming these 
raising their own varieties, chiefly from 
native apecies. Considering the short time 
that methodically scientific breeding work 
has been carried on, such as at the New 
York State Agricultural Experiment Station 
at Geneva, N.Y. under the supervision of 
Dr. U. P. Hedrick, surprising and most 
encouraging results have been achieved. 


Nevertheless, the American  (Gooseberries 
are still behind the European varieties in 
size and flavour, but they are certainly 


much better adapted to our peculiar climatic 


conditions. They are very productive and 
their particular flavour is preferred by 
many. 


Whilst the European Gooseberries aro all 
of the same species, Grossularia reclinatum 
(or Ribes Grossularia), and of tho variety 
Uva-crispa, the American varieties are crosses 
between this Old World species and several 
American species. 

The first American Gooseberry, Houghton, 
appeared about 1847. It originated probably 
as @ chance seedling between G. reclimatum 
Uva-crispa and G. hirtellum. This species is a 
native of eastern and central North America, 
from Newfoundland to Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia to South Dakota and Mani- 
toba in the West. It is of bushy, rather 


spreading habit, with slender, arching 
branches, and is usually much less prickly 
than the Old World Gooseberries. The 
leaves, at least those of the long new 


shoots, have a decidedly wedge-shaped base, 
by which the variety is easily recognised. 
It has been much confused with G. oxyacan- 
thoides, G. inerme, and G. gracile, but ìt 
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may always be distinguished by its leaves 
and other characters. 

Its crosses with the typical G. reclinatum 
are more numerous, as is to be expected. 
Such hybrids are represented by the 
varieties Downing, Pearl, Poorman, Red 
Jacket, Van-Fleet, and Houghton Seedling. 

The varieties Carrie, Pale Red (or Claster 
and Ohio Prolific) are almost pure G. 
hirtellum with very little traces of G. 
reclinatum. 

Another American species that was used 
in crossing with the European Gooseberries 
is Grossularia Cynosbati, @ very common 
plant in woods in Eastern North America. 
It has roundish, shallowly-lobed leaves with 
a truncate or subcordate base, and long 
slender, mostly two-flowered peduncles. The 
ovary usually carries small, soft prickles 
which remain on “the ripe fruit; but the 
variety inerme is without prickles. 

The cultivated descendant of this species, 
a cross with Grossularia reclinatum, is known 
as the Mountain Gooseberry. It found its 
way also to Europe and at one time it 
was much advertised. Maurer in Stachel- 
beerbuch, p. 66, gives a full description and 
a good figure of it, but it does not seem 
to have found many admirers. 

Other crosses have lately been made, for 
instance between G. missouriensis and (i. 
reclinatum, and between G. divaricatum x G. 
(rechinatum x hirtellum) with more or less 
promising results. But the number of native 
American species of Gooseberries with 
promising edible fruits is large, and it is 
hoped that these efforts will result in highly 
qualified varieties, worthy of cultivation for 
the various climatic conditions of the United 
States. Alwin Berger, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Geneva, New York. 








VEGETABLE GARDEN. 


SPRING CABBAGES. 


THE Spring Cabbage crop is a verv 
important item in the economy of the 
vegetable garden, and the time is at hand 
for again commencing the round of culture. 
Opinions vary as to which is the best time 


for sowing the seeds. Having regard to 
geographical position, I have found tho 
middle to the end of July to answer well. 


The soil of the seed bed should be light in 
texture and have an open aspect. It should 
contain a good quantity of lime as a cor- 
rective of finger-and-toe disease. 

The seeds germinate in a few days and it 
is good practice to transplant the seedlings 
into nursery beds before they become over- 


crowded in the drills, for sappy, spindly 
growth only results in failure. For this 
reason the soil in the plants permanent 


quarters should not have an appreciable con- 
tent of new organic manure. 

I find the crop does well on 
has grown early or second-early Potatos 
without the addition of any manure. In 
gardens where Potatos are not raised the 
rotation, might be so arranged that Spring 
Cabbages follow Broad Beans and Peas, 
also without the soil receiving manure. In 
both instances the land should be dug, 
made moderately firm, and the surface 
reduced to a fine tilth. The most successful 
plantations usually result from late September 
planting. Theo plants have then an oppor- 
tunity of becoming established before the 
cold of winter retards growth. 

The rows should be made fifteen to 
eighteen inches apart and the plants in them 
twelve to eighteen inches asunder according to 
the vigour of the variety. If a ridge of 
soil, four inches in height, is drawn up to 
the plants in early November it will protect 


land which 


them from disturbance by high winds. Hard 
frosts frequently loosen the soil so much 
that the plants are thrown in peril, fron 
whieh they may be rescued by treading 
around them after a thaw has taken place. 
In cold, exposed gardens it is good 
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practice to mulch the soil with Bracken at 
the approach of winter. |! am acquainted 
with certain exposed districts in the North 
of England in which this is a recognised 
practice, backed by successful experience. 
The cold days of March are critical days 
for Spring Cabbages. There may be an 
abundance of food in the soil but little of 
it can be rendered available. A dressing of 
sulphate of ammonia or nitrate of soda 
should be applied at this time, to give the 
needed stimulus. I prefer the latter com- 
pound because it comes into action a little 
more rapidly. Half an ounce per plant is 
an ample application. 

There are very many varieties 
merce, of which the following may be 
regarded as reliable—Sutton’s April, Har- 
binger, Wheeler's Imperial and Offenham. 
These sorts mature early and rarely bolt. 
(ico, H. Copley, NX. D.H. 


in com- 
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Stephanotis Seedlings. — In reply to Mr. C. 
May’s inquiry (p. 402, Vol. Ixxvii.), re Steph- 
anotis seedling it may interest him to know that 
about six years ago I had two fruits ripen 
here. The seeds from the first seeds were sowu 
and numerous plants wero raised. The 
seeds from the second fruit were not sown 
and I find there are about eighty of then. 
Attached to each seed is a large, silky 
pappus. A good illustration of the fruit is 
given in Nicholson's Dictionury of Gardening. 
G. H. H. W., Basingstoke. 





Operation on a Standard Rose.—Dr. E. C. 
Hardwicke may be interested to hear that 
an experiment similar to his own has been 
tried successfully here. About two years 
ago my standard of Killarney Rose was 
blown over and the stem partially cracked 


I bandaged it 
and earthed it up and the tree flourished 
as if no damage had been done. This 
spring a high wind broke it away from its 
stake and laid it low, the old fracture was 
re-broken and this time right across, only 
about an inch of bark remaining in attach- 


across just above ground. 


ment. dt again joined the broken ends 
together and bandaged them firmly. The 
plant is flowering again, not quite so 


vigorously as usual, but that might also be 
due to the past wet season. A. J. C. 
Pulborough. 





Although it had not come within my 
limited experience it appears that the legs of 
standard Roses have been repaired successfully 
before my example, as Mr. Johnson proves on 
p. 457 in a first, but not, one hopes, the last 
entertaining paragraph on the subject. In 


the meantime, he and doubtless other 
readers of my note (p. 440) will be glad 
to know that Dr. Hardwicke's patient 


“ continues to make quite satisfactory pro- 
gress,” as the professional bulletins record. W. 


Impatiens Holstii.—With reference .to Mr. 
F. J. Clark’s note on seed-sowing in the 
issue of The Gardeners’ Chronicle for June 
13th, it may be of interest to your readers 
to know that one subjəct (Impatiens Holstii), 
which he includes as a winter-fiowering plant, 
may. be flowered successfully all the year round. 
{ have grown it for many years and find 
that propagation by cuttings gives the best 
results. After trying different methods of 
propagation I have persuaded one plant 
(Impatiens Sultani) to adopt a creeping 
attitude, and find that multiplication in the 
number of plants will 
owing to the stems and small shoots root- 
ing into the soil around the parent plant. 
Our native species has very deep yellow 
flowers, and blooms in the month of 
August. It is found in our northern counties 
in damp places and is a plant worthy 
of note. E. D. Deighton, Red House 
Gardens, Blidworth, Notta. 
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be an easy matter, 


Adenandra uniflora.—The plant shown at 
Chelsea under the name of Diosma uniflora 
was really the above. Linnaeus was the 
author of Diosma, but that genus had been 
subjected to rectification later, and Willdenow 
in his Enumeration of Plants, p. 256, gave 
it the name of Adenandra uniflora. Some of 
the older growers in this country knew it 
under the name of Adenandra uniflora, and 
a very hairy varicty of it was cultivated 
in gardens under the name of A. villosa. 
The fiowers are so large and sprightly that 
the plant would be sure to find favour in 
gardens to-day were it sufficiently hardy to be 
grown in other parts of the country besides 
Cornwall. In Flora capensis, Vol. I., p. 388, the 
flowers are described as white within and 
purple without, without any reference to 
the brownish purple lower half of the mid- 


rib. It is figured in the Botanical Magazine, 
t. 273. J. F. 

Double Stocks.—I read. with more than 
usual interest, the leading article (p. 445) 


on this subject, not because my knowledge 
can be of the slightest value, but because 
it affords me an opportunity to place before 
the readers of The Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
the most authoritative tribunal with which I 
am familiar, a theory held by my father, 
the late John Wright, V.M.H. His most 
intense interests, as his still living friends 
will easily remember, leaned far more in 
the direction of fruits and vezetables than 
of flowers, and so far as lies within my 
ken he made no experiments in this matter 
himself. He used to say (it has come to 
my ears repeatedly) that the finest strains 
of “double” Stocks were selected annually 
from single blossoms whose petals exceeded 
the normal number; he proceeded that if 
the rigidity of selection were carried beyond 
a given point it ended in’ entire loss of 
the strain because seeds resulted producing 
exclusively double flowers, which produced 
no seeds. He quoted as his authority an 
eminent Scottish grower of East Lothian 
Stocks of the sixty-seventy’s of last century 
whom I did not know, of course, and 
whose name has vanished from my mind. 


lt was impossible for me to gain confirm- 
ation of this in my day of somewhat 
indirect association with flower seed pro- 


duction when the choicest strains of Stocks 
came from Germany, and I came to regard 
it more or less as a “travellers tale.” 1 
do not like, however, to miss this chance 
of asking whether it is familiar to anyone 


else. H. J. W. 





PUBLIC PARKS AND GARDENS. 





Tue Urban District Council of Walton- 
on-Thames have decided to purchase five- 
and-a-quarter acres of the meadows adjoining 
Elm Grove for £850 for a recreation ground. 





A COMMITTEE, headed by 
of Canterbury, has been 
Norwood Grove, near 
Streatham Common, for the public. The 
cost will be approximately £16,000, towards 
which the Croydon Corporation has voted 
£2,000, and promises to maintain the land 
as a public park. 


the Archbishop 
formed to acquire 
the Rookery, on 


A NEW recreation park, gifted by an 
anonymous donor to Dunbar, was epened 
recently. A large gathering attended, and 


the park was opened by Mrs. Aitken, wife 
of Provost Aitken, who was presented with 
a key. Provost Aitken expressed the warm 
thanks of the community to the anonymous 
donor who had given the purchase price of 
the park. 





MANCHESTER CORPORATION PARKS Com- 
MITTEE has decided to make a park of thirty. 
three acres at Barlow Moor End, Chorlton. 
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. Sweet Peas, Canterbury Bells, 


JULY 4. 1925. 


SOCIETIES. 


CHELTENHAM FLORAL FETE. 


June 24 anp 25.—The third of the new 
series of horticultural exhibitions was held 
in the Montpelier Gardens, Cheltenham, on 
the above dates, and opened in civic state 
by the Mayor and Councillors. It was a 
considerable advance upon the two previous 
shows and gave promise of future develop- 
ments that may bring the Cheltenham 
Floral Féte into the front rank of provincial 
shows. Cheltenham is a delightful town and 
its abundant trees along wide roads and 
sardens are a very real attraction. The 
town has a world-wide horticultural reputa- 
tion for the names of Cypher and Cheltenhain 
are inseparable, consequently it is only 
fitting that the Corporation should support 
the efforts now being made to make the 
horticultural exhibition one of the great. 
attractions of the summer season. 

The Montpelier Gardens, almost in the 
centre of the town, provide a suitable and 
convenient site for the floral fetes, but it 
the tents could be placed on the grass 
instead of the roadway, the conditions would 
be greatly improved. Under the auspices 
of the Cheltenham Chamber of Commerce 
and Traders’ Association a schedule of 
twenty-four classes was provided and good 
prizes offered. Mr. John Cypher is chairman 
of the Flower Show Committee, and he js 
admirably supported in all his efforts to 
bring the Cheltenham Show into more than 
local prominence. In addition to the prizes 
offered to competitors two handsome cups 
are offered for the best exhibits in the show. 
One of these, the Cavendish Cup, presented 
by Messrs. Cavendish House, was offered for 
the first time last year, and was won by 
Messrs. J. CYPHER AND Sons; it has to be 


won three times in all to become the 
property of an exhibitor. 

This year the Corporation presented a 
very fine Silver Challenge Cup for the 
premier exhibit in the show, and this was 
won by Messrs. J. CYPHER AND Sons. with 


a delightfully artistic display of Codiaeums, 


Palms, Orchids in variety, Ferns. Bezonias, 
Fuchsias, Humeas, Liliums, and the many 
other subjects this firm groups in such 


happy fashion at many of the great shows 
in the country. The Cavendish Cup was 
awarded to the next best exhibit, staged by 
Messrs ALEX. DICKSON AND Sons, Newtown- 
ards, who had a fine display of Roses and 
of Sweet Peas. In addition to the Cup. 
Messrs. J. CYPHER AND SONS were awarded 
a large Gold Medal, and a similar award 
was made to Messrs. SUTTON AND NONS. 
Reading, for their very pretty exhibit of 
Poppies, and 
while Messrs. A. Dickson 
two Gold Medals one 
Sweet Peas. 


Sweet Willians, 
AND Sows received 
tor Roses and one for 


LADIES’ CLASSES. 


Two classes were provided for dinner-table 
decorations, but in one of these Sweet Peas 
only were allowed. In this class there were 
sixteen competitors and the premier award 
was made in favour of Mrs. E. C. Heap. 
Bishops Cleeve, who used pink and a few 
mauve Sweet Peas; Mrs. J. Nixon, Alderley 
Edge, Cheshire, was placed second; Miss 
E. L. Jones, Greenmount, third. A tabie 
which attracted our attention was arranged 
by Mrs. R. Davis, who used a fancy rose 
and blush variety named Mrs. John Curwen: 
this exhibit was highly commended. 

In the table decoration class in which any 
kinds of flowers were allowed, there were 
no fewer than eighteen competitors and 
their exhibits were arranged in the Concert 


Room. It is hardly fair to allow Orchids 
to come into competition with other 
flowers, because their grace of form and 


beauty of colour place other subjects at a 
disadvantage; we hope a special class will 
be provided for designs which include 


Jury 4, 1923. 
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Orchids. Mrs. J. Nixox won first prize and 
the silver vase with a light and pretty 
arrangement of Laelio-Cattleyas, Yellow Iris, 
Mimulus glutinosus, and Origanum Dictamnus 
were pleasingly associated with fern fronds 
and sprays of Selaginella. Second prize fell 
to Mrs. T. J. Bates, Little Herberts, for a 
capital arrangement in which the chief 
subjects used were Odontoglossum sprays 
and Gloriosa Rothschildiana ; Miss G. GILLETT, 
Dumbleton, won third prizo with a slightly 
heavier and somewhat gaudy arrangement of 
Gloriosu superba, G. Rothsehildiana, Fuchsia 
triphylla, Oneidiums and Codiaeum leaves; 
fourth, Miss Avrox, Withington, with blush 
Carnations. 


The competition throughout the decorative 
classes was very keen. Eleven competed in 
the class for a basket of flowers, Mrs. J. 
NIXON leading with an effective arrangement 


of various Orchids, sprays of Saxifraga and 


small heads of a crimson-searlet Sweet 
Wiliam; second, Miss G. GILLETT, with 
blush Carnations, and Miss BUTLER, Elm's 
Court, third, with yellow and heliotrope 
Carnations. Mrs. M. K. Marspen, Leck- 
hampton, led in the class for a vase or 
bowl of Roses; second, Mrs. GRAHAM, 
Borrowdale; third. Miss G. BowunD, Green- 
mount; fourteen entries. The best of eight 
baskets of Roses was the one shown by 


Miss C. Pearce; second, Mrs. A. J. COLLISES : 


* 


third, Mrs. J. Nixon. The competition was 
so keen in these ladies classes that very 
mach more space was needed to give this 


section the prominence it deserved and to show 
the individual exhibits to advantave. 


Groups and Plants. 


Three exhibitors came forward to compete 
for the prizes in a class for a group of 
miscellaneous plants arranged on a space of one 
hundred square teet. The first prize, including 
the Sandringham Bowl, was won by Mrs. EÈ. V. 
Butter, Twyning Park, who had profited 
by the many groups she had seen staged 
by Messrs. J. Cypher and Sons, for her 
graceful exhibit, just a trifle crowded, was 
composed of well-grown Palms, Dracaenas, 
Humea elezans,  Anthuriums, Phyllanthus, 
Laetio-Cattleyas and Odontovlossums, with a 
ground work of small Bezomias, Ferns, and 
other suitable plants; second, Mr. H. BAQGNELL, 
South Park, who produced a bold effect 
with Statice profusa, Celsia cretica, and 
Pelargoniums, but it was a rather heavy 
group; third, Mr. S. Hlarrorp, The Grange, 
who showed principally Bezonias and regal 
Pelarzoniums. 


Mr. H. BAGNeLL led for six stove or 
greenhouse plants, with three large zonal 
Pelargoniums and three specimens of Statice 
profusa; second Mrs. E. V. BUTLER who 
showed one Bezonian and five Hydrangeas. 
Mrs. BUTLER showed the best half-dozen 
Ferns in pots. 


Cut Flowers. 


There were three capital displays of hardy 
flowers, including annuals and Roses, arranged 
for effect on a table space twelve feet by 
three feet. Miss Fawkes, The Red House, 
won first prize with a pleasing arrangement 
of modern varieties of many old garden 
flowers, notably Canterbury Bells, Marigolds, 
Lupins, Violas, Sweet Williams, Delphiniums, 
Pansies, Poppies, Campanulas, Nepeta, and 
Saxifrages. Mr. B. H. Bowers, Junior 
School House, gained second prize with an 
exhibit not far behind the first, and his 
chief subjects were Canterbury Bells, Anchusa, 
Antirrhinums, and Delphiniums; third, Mr. H. 
BAGNELL. 

Mrs. J. CHapMan, Windybrake, showed the 
best six vases of hardy garden tlowers, with 
Irises, Delphiniums, Liliums, Paconies, Cam- 
panulas, and Antirrhimms: second, Mrs. 
E. V. BUTLER, with Anchusa, Thalictrum, 
and Geum in good condition; third, Miss 
G. M. Pearce, Oakleigh. Delphiniums were 
fairly well shown, and for six vases of these 
showy flowers tho awards were made in 


this order to Mrs. E. V. BUTLER, Mrs. J. 
CHAPMAN, and Miss E. G. Fane, Tredington 
Court, Tewkesbury. Mr. J. STADDON, Ashley 
Manor Gardens. Mrs. J. CHAPMAN, and Miss 
M. D. Grayson won in the order of mention 
for three vases of Delphiniums. The Del- 


phiniums and the five sets of six vases of 
Canterbury Bells made a brave show. In 
the latter class, Mr. B. H. Bowen wus 
easily first with splendid spikes of lovely 
flowers; second, Mr. J. Srappon: third, 
Mr. C. F. Lercuton, Harp Hill. 


The dozen vases of decorative Roses formed 
a good class, but would have been of greater 
interest and educational value had all the 
varieties been labelled. Five competitors came 
forward, and Mr. W. H. Sarr, Hillimorton, won 
the chief award with good, fresh blooms of 
Independence Day, Mrs. Herbert Stevens, 
Mime. Melanie Soupert, and Golden Emblem ; 
second, Mrs. Hopcrarr; third, Mrs. G. 
LAWRENCE. For six vases of Roses, Mrs. 
GRAHAM won first prize, Mr. LAWRENCE 
second, and Mrs. STADDON third. 


Mrs. THORPE, Hucclecote, Gloucester, 
showed a superb dozen vases of Sweet Peas, 
twenty stems in a vase, and easily won 
first prize among five competitors with very 
fine specimens of Charming, Constance 
Hinton, Elesance, Warrior, Mammoth, 
Valentine, Felton’s Cream, Rosabella, Powers- 
court, Sunproof Crimson, Helen, and Cynthia; 
second, Mr. F. J. CASHNELLA, Bath; third, 
Mr. J. Bats. Mrs. THORPE continued her 
success in the class for six vases of Sweet 
Peas, showing equally fine flowers of Royal 
Purple, Matchless, Wizard, Rowena, R. F. 
Felton, and Comrade; second, Mr. F. J. 
CASHNELLA ; third, Major Wuittry, Western 
Lawn. 

For six vases of Carnation blooms, Mr 
E. V. BUTLER won first prize with excellent 
flowers. 


AWARDS TO NON-CUMPETITION DISPLAYS. 


The non-competitive displays were numerous 
and in most cases they were extensive, 
attractive, and interesting. 


Cheltenham Corporation Cup.—Messrs. J. 
CYPHER AND SONS. 

Cavendish Cup.—Messrs. ALEX. DICKSON 
AND SONS. 


Large Gold Medal.—To Messrs. J. CYPHER 
AND Sons and to Messrs. SUTTON AND Sons. 


Gold = Medal.—To Messrs. Arex. Dickson 
AND Sons, one for Roses and one for Sweet 
Peas; Messrs. E. WEBB AND Sons, Sweet 
Peas, etc.; Messrs. EN@uisH, for Roses; 
Messrs. BLACKMORE AND LANGDON, for 


Delphiniums and Begonias; Mr. J. STEVENSON, 
for Sweet Peas; Messrs. BOWLES AND 
SKARRATT, for a Lily pool; and Messrs. J. 
PEED and Sons, for Caladiums, Gloxinias, 
and Streptocarpuses. 


Silver-gilt Medal.—To Mr. C. ENGELMANN, 
for Carnations ; Messrs. Hopwoops, hardy 
flowers; Mr. W. WELLS, JUNR., Delphiniums; 


Messrs. YATES AND Sons, Gladioli and 
Poppies: THE  GLOUCESTEB CO-OPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION, fruits and vegetables; Mr. 


WALTERS, Colesborne Gardens, for new or 
rare hardy plants; and Messrs. M. PRICHARD 
AND Son, for hardy flowers. 


Silver Medal.—To Mr. Becxetrr, Roses; 
Messrs. FRANK CANT AND Co., Roses; Messrs. 
Hewitr, Delphiniams; Mr. Box, Roses; Mr. 
BASFIELD, miscellaneous ; Messrs. BOWLES AND 
SKARRATT, alpines; Messrs. Ric, Delphi- 
niums ; Messrs. BAKERS, Delphiniums; Messrs. 


MAXWELL AND BEALE, alpines; Mr. C. 
MUSGRAVE, miscellaneous; Mr. H. CLARKE, 
Violas; and Messrs. COvVILLE AND Co, 


Hydrangeas and Lilies. 


A special commendation was mado to the 
Long ASHTON EXPERIMENT STATION for a 
very interesting and educational exhibit, 
showing tho results of manurial experiments, 
and examples of Silver Leaf, Red Plant, 
and other diseases of frait crops. 


only there 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL. 





Amateurs’ Show. 


Tue Amateurs’ show held at Vincent 
Square on June 30 and July 1 was not 
the success its many well-wishers anti- 
cipated, nor was it the failure certain folks 
hoped for. Why the Council of the Royal 
Horticultural Society did so little to adver- 
tise this new venture it is difficult to 
realise, particularly as the. vast number of 
its Fellows are amateurs, upon whom the 
trade depends for a living. Ever since Mr. 
H. B. May suggested a show for amateurs 
has been a “neither hot nor 
cold” atmosphere around it, therefore, 
remembering the difficulties arising as a 
consequence of the heat of “flaming June,” 
the exhibition was as good as could be 
expected. 

The schədule provided forty-two classes, 
but in only a few of these was the com- 
petition keen. So far as we could gather 
only two members of the R.H.S. Council— 


Sir William Lawrence and Mr. Reginald 
Cory—contributed exhibits. Several Fellows, 
fairly well known in horticultural circles, 


were somewhat severe in their criticism of 
the show, but they evidently lacked the 
pluck or the material necessary to assist in 
making the show a success. The old, old 
story was oft repeated, “we could have won 
easily if we had shown.” Alas! the plants 
and flowers left at home do not make a 


show. 
Some of the exhibitors showed more pluck 
than skill both in the cultivation and 


arrangement of their exhibits, but the ex- 
perience gained should be helpful to them. 
In certain classes the exhibits were no better, 
indeed, not so good as may bo seen at many 
a local show. Some entrants failed to fulfil 
their obligations, consequently there were 
many bare table spaces, but, even so, two 
or three assistants could have spaced out 
the exhibits which did materialise, to the 
advantage of the exhibits and the show. 
There was ample time for some amount of 
re-arrangement, seeing that judging was finished 
by about 10 a.m.. and the show was not 
open to the public until 1 o'clock. Un- 
fortunately, the cards notifying the medal 
awards to amateurs’ non-competitive displays 
had not been placed on the exhibits by the 
opening time, nor were there cards notifying 
the ownership of these exhibits, except where 
the exhibitor had provided his own. Such 
delay and lack of interest are unworthy 
of the Royal Horticultural Society. 


Hardy Flowers. 


The first six classes in the Schedule were 
devoted to Roses, and these, considering the 
season, were of more than average quality. 
In the class for twelve vases of T. or H. T. 
varieties, W. L. WeETTERN, Esq., Oxted 
Place, Oxted, Surrey, won the first prize 
with admirable vases of such varieties as 
Lady Inchiquin, Avoca, George Dickson, Mrs. 
Wemyss Quinn, Willowmere, and La Cham- 
pagne. Mr. G. A. Hammonp, Silvercroft, 
Burgess Hill, who was second, had rather 
more colour in his collection, and this was 
provided by J. G. Glassford, Sunstar, and 
Francis Gaunt. Mr. T. Evans, Reading, in 
his third prize collection had beautifully 
coloured blooms of Golden Emblem. 

The first prize exhibit of six vases of similar 
varieties shown by the Rev. F. R. Burn- 
SIDE, Great Starbridge Rectory, Essex, was 
even better than the foregoing. His blooms 
were of Madame Melaine Sovpert, Dean Hole, 
W. R. Smith, and White Maman 
Cochet. Mr. C. P. Man, Benthall, Merston, 
was second. 

There were no exhibits of six vases each 
of Rambler Roses in sprays or of any 
Roses other than Tea, H.T., and Rambler, 
and only Mr. A. T. Surron, Oldfield House, 
Ditchling, Hassocks, showed three vases of 
Ramblers, for which ke was awarded the 
second prize, while in the class for three 
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vases of any Koses other than those specified 
the Rev. F. J. BURNSIDE was awarded the 
first prize for excellent vases of Louise 
Crette, Hugh Dickson, and Coronation. 

Delphiniums filled a considerable space, 
and while the prize-winning spikes were very 
creditable, some of the exhibits were scarcely 
worthy of the occasion. In the class for 
twelve vases both H. K. FARNELL, Esq., 
The Elms, Acton Hill, and F. |C. STOOP, 
Esq., West Hall, Byfleet, who were first and 
second respectively, showed all seedlings, and 
these illustrated a pleasant range of colouring. 
E. H. Braxestey, Esq., Fairlawn, Redhill 
Common, was an easy first with six vases, 
and he included King of the Delphiniums, 
Mrs. W. Wells, and Lady Hammick. Mers. 
G. M. Lewis, Sawyers, Brentwood, who was 
second, had two fine vases of Madonna 
seedlings. 

Sweet Peas were the best section in the 
show. The classes were well filled and the 
many vases presented a bright and attrac- 
tive appearance. In most of the classes the 
competition was very keen and the judges 
must have had considerable difficulty in 
making their awards. There were eight 
collections of twelve vases, distinct, and the 
best was shown by R. W. WHITEHEAD, 
Esq., Hillside, St. Albans, who had excellent 


vases of Orchid, Charity, Jean Ireland, 
Matchless, Sunset, and Warrior in his 
exhibit. The second prize winner F. 


CHURCHWARD, Esq., Daccombe, Newton Abbot, 
had gloriously coloured vases of Tangerine 
Improved and Royal Sovereign, and his 
vases of Mrs. Tom Jones, Wild Rose, and 
Mrs. Arnold Hitchcock were also admirable. 
The third prize blooms of Mrs. HOBART 
TYLER, Merton House Hotel, Reading, were 
especially noteworthy for their colour and 
substance of petal. Her varieties included 
Charming, Hawlmark Pink, and Pimpernel. 

The same high quality was continued in 
the class for six vases, where CAPT. GEORGE 
Youna, The Old House, Swallowfield, Berks, 
was first with splendid vases of W. J. 
Unwin, Majestic, Grenadier, Youth, Warrior, 
and Mrs. Tom Jones. Lr.-Cor. H. L. Scort, 
Hawthorn Lodge, Bracknell, was a very 
good second, and he included La France, 
Brilliant, Austin Frederick Improved, and 
Adelaide. The vases of three varieties were 
not quite so good as in the larger classes. 
The first prize was won by Capt. R. A. 
BaRNEY, Faversham, who showed Charming, 
Royal Scot, and Powerscourt, while W. 
RENN, Esq., Clewer, was a close second. 

It is rather early for Gladioli, which were 
shown by only two exhibitors in the class for 
three vases. J. FAIRLIE Esq., Mayfield Road, 
Acton, was first with geod spikes of Alice 
Kennedy, White Giant, and Snow Wreath, 
three large-flowered varieties. 

There was a pleasant variety of cut her- 
baceous flowers. In the class for twelve 
vases the first prize was won by L. DE 
RoruscHintp, Esq. (gr. Mr. A. Bedford), 
Exbury, Hants., who included Lilium umbel- 
latum, Funkia Fortunei, and Rhazya orientalis, 
an uncommon hardy evergreen introduced 
from Greece in 1889. It is of slender habit 
and has much the appearance of a small- 
flowered Periwinkle. The bright blue flowers 
are produced over a considerable period. The 
second prize was awarded to F. C. Stoop, 
Esq.. The class for six vases of herbaceous 
flowers was poorly represented. 


Flowering Shrubs. 


For the most part the exhibits in this 
section were reminiscent of the collections 
of half-hardy shrubs seen in the warmer 


parts of the country. 

The exhibits of twelve vases of cut sprays 
would have benefited by a more liberal 
allowance of space, as they all were too 
crowded to display their beauties fully. The 
first prize and The Gardeners’ Chronicle 
medal were won by LIONEL DE ROTHSCHILD, 
Esq., who included well-flowered sprays of 
Buddleia alternifolia, B. Colvillei (a good dark 
form), Leptospermum Boscaweni, Helichrysum 


rosmarinifoJium, Carpenteria californica, Escal- 
lonia Donard Seedling, Zenobia pulverulenta, 
and Philadeiphus Virginale. In the second 
prize collection shown by Lt.-Col. STEPHENSON 
CLARKE, Borde Hill, Cuckfield, there were 
admirable sprays of Abelia floribunda, Lepto- 
spermum Nairnii, Magnolia parviflora, and 
Benthamia fragifera (B. capitata). Sir Wm. 
LAWRENCE, Burford Lodge, Dorking, showed 
Rosa Moyesi, Solanum crispum, and Ononis 
fruticosa in his interesting collection. R. 
Cory, Esq., Duffryn, Cardiff, included Vibur- 
num cylindrica, and F. C. STERN, Esq., 
Highdown, had a good selection of shrubby 
Veronicas. 


Stove and Greenhouse Plants. 


The spaces allotted to the exhibitors did 
not render the task of arranging their groups 
of plants too easy, but they overcame the 


difficulties in a praiseworthy manner. A. P. 
Branpt, Esq. (gr. Mr. J. W. Barker), 
Bletchingley Castle, arranged an attractive 


group of Lilium longiflorum, brightly coloured 
Crotons, graceful Palms, Hydrangeas, and 
other plants, and won the first prize. C. 
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Fig. 9.—SILVER CUP presented by the 
Proprietors of Amateur Gardening and offered 
for competition at the R.H.S. Amateurs’ 
Show. Won by Mr. A. T. Sutton, Ditchling, 
Hassocks, who gained the largest number 
of points. 


LANGMAN, Esq., who was second, had Crotons, 
Caladiums, Crassulas, Gloxinias, and Cocos 
Weddelliana of good quality. 

A very fascinating little group of Cereus 
senilis, C. Spachianus, Echinocactus Grusonii, 
Mamillaria Parkinsonii, M. senilis, Gasteria 


Bayfieldii, and other succulents was shown 
by R. Cory, Esq, and was awarded the 
first prize. 

The best twelve pot plants were shown 


by A. P. BRANDT, Esq., who included Aralia 
elegantissima, Pandanus Veitchii, and 
Dracaenas. Sir WILLIAM LAWRENCE, in his 
second prize collection, had Russellia 
Lemoinei, Zephyranthes carinata, Cypripedium 
Dominianum, and a delightfully well-coloured 
plant of Begonia Versaillaise. C. LANGMAN, 
Esq., who showed Coleus, Caladiums, and 
Pandanus, was first with six pot plants ; 
second J. H. Tuck, Esq., Cookham Rise. 

The best six vases of Carnations, shown 
by R. Morton, Esq., Grange Dene, Wood- 
side Park, included Sam _ Weller, Link- 
man, Elaine, and Mary Murray. In the 
class for three vases, equal first prizes were 
awarded to J. FarrRure, Esq, and F. J. 
CASHNELLA, Esq., Bath, for admirable vases. 
The only collection of border Pinks was 
shown by R. Morton, Esq. 

The first prize, six Ferns grown under 
glass, were shown by C. HEXNWooD, Esq., 
Maida Vale, and included admirable plants 
of Asplenium Trichomanes trogyense, Poly- 
stichum angulare nitescens, and Blechnum 
spicant trinervum coronans. 


Jury 4, 1925. 





Violas were a popular class, and A. E. 
GERMAN, Esq., Hornchurch, was first, and 
F. W. Witson, Esq., Meadowbank, Keilstor, 
was second for six vases, 

For twelve pots of Orchids the premier 
award went to H. T. Pirt, Esq., Stoke 
Newington, who was the only exhibitor, and 
included capital examples of Laelio-Cattleya 
Anzac, Miltonia Wm. Pitt, M. Hyeana, 
Odontonia Corona, Odontoglossum crispum., 
and O. Wilkeanum in a fine collection. For 
six Orchids Mr. A. T. Coox, Ditchling, led 
with Odontioda Lutetia with three spikes, 
Miltonia vexillaria, Epidendrum _ vitellinum 
majus, and a good Laelio-Cattleya; second, 
Mr. A. GENTLE, who included a good 
example of Lycaste aromatica. 

The class for the best new piant intro- 
duced since 1914 brought forth a number of 
Rhododendrons, not in flower, but the Gold 
Medal was awarded to LIONEL DE RorTus- 
CHILD, Esq., for a larze vase of Buddleia 
alternifolia, the graceful Chinese species which 
received an Award of Merit on June 27, 
1922. F. C. Stern, Esq., received the 
Silver-gilt Flora Medal for a good vase of 
Indigofera amblyantha. 

Non-Competitive Exhibits. 

Immediately inside the entrance, MAJOR 
Pam (gr. Mr. F. Streeter), Wormley Bury, 
Broxbourne, displayed a well conceived 
water garden in three linked pools’. of 
Nymphaeas, surrounded by Bamboos, Sedges 
and Grasses, Japanese Irises, Spiraeas, and 
Ferns (Silver-Gilt Banksian Medal). 

An extensive collection of  well-grown 
hardy Ferns was contributed by W. B. 
CRANFIELD, Esq., East Lodge, Enfield Chace. 
He had a great many rare and interesting 
varieties of Scolopendrium, Polystichum 


angulare, Athyrium Filix - foemina, and 
Osmunda regalis, with Lastraea uliginosa, 


and L. dilatata (Gold Medal). 

An unique collection of Cotyledons was 
displayed by R. Cory, Esq., and this 
included Cotyledon metallica and its variety 


crispa, C. agavoides, C. Funkia, C. atro- 
purpurea, and C. canalculata (Silver-Gilt 
Banksian Medal). 

Lt.-Cot. MEssEL (gr. Mr. J. COMBER), 
Nymans, Haywards Heath, set up an 
excellent collection of hardy shrubs. He 


included Olearia semidentata, Leptospermums 


in variety, Cornus capitata, Escallonias, 
Phlomis fruticosa, Indigofera gerardiana, 
Ozothamnus rosmarinifolius, and Philageria 


Veitchii, the hybrid between Philesia buxi- 
folia and Lapageria rosea (Silver-Gilt 
Banksian Medal). 

Two capital displays of Orchids were made 
and added interest and beauty to the other 
exhibits. Sir JEREMIAH CoLMAN, Bt., (gr. 
Mr. J. Collier), Gatton Park, Reigate, con- 
tributed a very well arranged group, in 
which Thunias were conspicuous, these 
forming a graceful background for good 
plants of Laelio-Cattleya Canhamiana, L.-C. 
Martineti, Miltonia vexillaria, Cypripedium 
Curtisii Sanderae, C. Godefroyae leucochilum, 
and the showy and rare Eria ornata, besides 
other attractive species (Gold Medal). Mr. 
H. T. Prrr (gr. Mr. Thurgood), Stoke 
Newington, showed many very interesting 
Orchids including Chondrorhyncha Chester- 
tonii, Masdevallia muscosa, Vanda Miss A. 
Joaquim, Renanthera Imschootiana Miltonias, 
Odontoglossums, Cypripedium barbatum, and 
C. Stonei (Silver-Gilt Banksian Medal). 

An interesting series of Lilium hybrids 
was contributed by R. O. Backhouse, Esq., 
Sutton Court, Hereford, together with spikes 
of Lilium pardalinum, L. regale, L. croceum, 
L. giganteum, L. Hansonii, and L. mona- 
delphum, which made a very attractive 
exhibit (Silver-gilt Banksian Medal). 

Near by there was a large collection of 
well-grown pot plants of what appeared to 
be forms of Lychnis Arkwrightii, exhibited 
by J. S. ARKWRIGHT, Esq. Presteign. 
The group possessed considerable attractions, 
and illustrated an admirable strain. (Bronze 
Banksian Medal). 


Joty 4, 1925. 
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MANCHESTER AND NORTH OF ENGLAND 
ORCHID. 





FRIDAY, JuNE 19.—Committee present : 
Captain W. Horridge (in the chair), Messrs. 
A. Burns, A. Coningsby, D. A. Cowan, 
J. Cypher, A. G. Ellwood, J. Evans, G. 
Giles, E. W. Thompson, and H. Arthur 
Secretary). 


FIRST-CLASS CERTIFICATE. 


Odontoglossum crispum Pearl MeBean.—A 
white, well-formed flower with fimbriated 
segments. From Mrs. GRATRIX. 

AWARDS OF MERIT. 
Cattleya Mendelii Duchess of York.—-From 


Mrs. GRATRIX. 

Odontoglossum Joyce (President Poincuire x 

Gcorgius Rex).—From A. HANMER, Esq. 
GROUPS. 

S. GRaTRIX, Esq., West Point (gr. Mr. C. 
Branch), staged a group to which a Silver- 
gilt medal was awarded. 

A Nilver-gilt Medal was also awarded to 
A. Hanmer. Esq.. Buxton (gr. Mr. G. Giles). 
for a miscellaneous group. 





ANNUAL MEETING. 
The annual general meeting was held on 
the same date, Captain W. Horridge 
presiding. The report and balance sheet 
were submitted and adopted. Captain 
Horridge was re-elected president and the 


Executive Committee unanimously re-appointed 
en bloc. The Awards Committee was also 
re-appointed, with the additional nomination 


of Mr. D. McLeod to the nurserymen, and 
Mr. C. Branch to the gardeners, both of 
whom will be voted for. , 

Prizes were presented to the successful 
competitors as follow :—Mr. J. J. Bolton's 
prize to Mrs. Bruce and Miss WRIGLEY 


(gardeners prize to Mr. A. Burns); Messrs. 
Sanders’ prize to A. HANMER, Esq. (gardeners 
prize to Mr. G. Giles); Botanie Nociety of 
Manchesters Silver-gilt Medal to Mr. A. 
Burss, and the Societys Nilver Medal to 
Mr. G. Gites; Messrs. Charlesworth and 
Co.'s prize to P. NĒmiıTtH, Esq. (gardeners 
prize to Mr. E. W. Thompson) ; Messrs. 
Cowan and Co.'s prize to N. GRATRIX, Esq. 
(gardener’s prize to Mr. C. Branch); Messrs. 
Cypher and Co.'s prize to Mrs. Bruce and 
Miss WRIGLEY (gardeners prize to Mr. A. 
Barns); Mr. and Mrs. S. Gratrix’s prize 
to A. HANMER, Esq. (gardeners prize 
to Mr. G. Giles); Mr. J. Evan's prize to 
N. GRATRIX, Esq. (gardeners prize to Mr. 
C. Branch); Messrs. Keeling and Son’s {prize 
to Mrs. GRATRIX (gardeners prize to Mr. C. 


Branch), Mr. A. Hanmer’s prize to N. 
(GRATRIX, Esq. (gardeners prize to Mr. C. 
Branch); Mr. D. Losh Thorpes prize to 
A. Hanmer, Esq. (gardeners prize to Mr. 


G. Giles); Mr. P. Smith's first prize to Mr. 
A. BURNS, second prize to Mr. C. BRANCH, 
and third prize to Mr. G. Gites. 


Obituary. 


James D. Loney.—One of the leading men 
in the gardening profession in the west of 
Sweden, Mr. James D. Loney, of Overas, 
passed away at Ekman’s Hospital, at the 
age of eighty-six years, on May 30th. Born 
in Fifeshire, on October 2nd, 1838, Mr. 
Loney received his first training in gardening 
at Fingask Castle, then renowned for 
successful fruit cultivation. His training 
comprised periods spent at several gardens, 
including those at the Crystal Palace, 
London, and Levbourne Grange, Kent. In 
1864 he was invited to Sweden by Mr. 
James Dickson to take over the Dickson 





Gardens at Overas. Here he remained for 
sixty years, and had the pleasuro of 
witnessing the fine results of his early 
labours. At Overas, Mr. Loney created an 
establishment until then unheard of in 
Sweden, and one which received wide 
recognition in horticultural circles. In 


Palm housss 
houses were erected, the 
last for the cultivation of vegetables 
during the cold, winter period, and many 
rare trees were planted in the park. The 
Gothenburg Gardens are a fine memorial to 
Mr. Loney’s skill, for, at the request of 
Director Löwegren, he purchased in England 
and brought to Sweden the largo Palm 
house which is still such an important 
feature of the Gothenburg Gardens. He 
was also one of the founders of the 
“Friends of Horticulture,” of which society 
he was an honorary member. Jt is of 
interest to record that the Gold Medal of 
the Royal Horticultural Society was awarded 
to Mr. James D. Loney for a collection of 
fruits on October 2nd, 1877. Mr. Loney is 
survived by his widow, one daughter, and 
two sons; one of the latter is resident in 
Sweden and the other in England. 


Robert Veitch Mather.—We rezret to an- 
nounce the death of this well-known border 
seedsman which took place on Thursday, 
the 25th ult. Deceased, who had reached 
the age of seventy-one, was a native of 
Edinburgh and began business in partner- 
ship with Mr. Thomas Laing, as seedsmen 
and nurserymen at Kelso, over forty years 
ago, and during that period and especially 
since its amalgamation with Messrs. Stuart 
and Mein, tbe firm enjoyed a large share 
of publie patronage, and as the result of 
its activities in matters pertaining to horti- 
ture, agriculture, and arboriculture, had 
the distinction of being appointed seedsmen 
to the King. The success of the business 
was largely due to Mr. Mathers enterprise 


addition to 
and other 


nine glasshouses, 
hot 





and knowledge of grasses, of which he was 
an acknowledged authority. He was credited 
with the introduction of the Wild White 


Clover, or at any rate with its popularisation 
in tho Border district. He was both an aid 
to and a critic of the grass seed investi- 
gations made by Mr. R. H. Elhot of 
Clifton Park, and tenantel for some time 
the large pastoral farm of Ellemford, in 
Berwickshire. Mr. Mather, who died in a 
nursing home after a brief illness, leaves a 
widow and grown-up family of two sons 
and a daughter to mourn his loss. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


DoOtGIAS Fir TREES LOSING THEIR LEAVES. 


K. D. Under normal conditions young 
Douglas Fir trees should not shed their 
leaves after transplanting. The recent 
spell of dry weather may have caused 


newly-planted trees to shed their leaves, 
or leaf shedding may have been brought 
about from some other cause. Without 
examining the trees it is not possible to 
say whether the specimens are alive and 
likely to recover. It would, however, be 
unwise to pull them up unless upon 
examination they are found to be dead. 
The leaves may have fallen and the wood 


be quite fresh. In such a case new 
leaves may bə expected so soon as 
sufficient rain falls to thoroughly moisten 
the ground. As the trees were planted 


in January they ought to have begun to 
form new roots before the drought set 
in. On the other hand, the ground may 
have been very wet and cold, thus causing 
the death of roots. 


HORTICULTURAL EXAMINATIONS: Anxious. Write 
to the Secretary, Royal Horticultural Society, 
Vincent Square, Westminster, for full par- 
ticulars. The British Gardeners’ Association 
is no longer in being. 


Ixias: J. H. P. It is very doubtful if 
there are any species of (l) Ixia in 
cultivation, with the exception of I. viridi- 
flora, and I. speciosa, which is generally 
sold as I. cratervides. Some of the species 
are I. candida, 1. columellaris, 1. flexuosa, 


J. maculata, I. 


monadelpha, I. patens, and 
I. polystachya ; 


there are, however, many 
others, some of them included under 
the sub-genus Maorphixia. (2) Ixias are 
found distributed over South Africa, and 
grow under the conditions common to 
other South African bulbous plants. (3) It 
is only possible to obtain corms of the 
uncommon species by getting some one in 
South Africa to collect them. There are 
many beautiful named garden varieties in 
cultivation ; Messrs. W. Mauger and Sons, 


Guernsey; Mr. F. Lilley, St. Peter's, 
Guernsey ; and Mr. ©. G. van Tubergen, 
junr, Zwanenburg, nurseries, Haarlem, 


Holland, offer many fine, named varieties. 
In the south of England Ixias may be 
grown outdoors successfully on warm south 
borders in front of warm walls. In the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, a bed of 
them in the opon, in a sheltered position, 
has been in flower for several weeks. 
They are usually planted about the end 
of October or beginning of November, in 
warm, well-drained soil, and they usually 
come safely through the winter. In cold 
districts it may be advisable to give some 
protection in cold weather. If grown in pots 
Ixias should be potted about the middle 
of October, placing six corms in a five- 
inch pot; they are best grown in cold 
frames, or a cool greenhouse, perfectly 
cool conditions being essential; in short, 
they should be given the same treatment 
as Freesias. 

NAMES OF PLants: C. L. C. 
rosea: 2, Spiraea 
biloba. J. G. R. 
J. S. 


1, Weigela 
ariacfolla ; 3, Ginkgo 
Anthericum Liltastruim. 


Allium Moly. E. E. E. 1, Escal- 


lonia macrantha; 2, send when in flower. 
Chaw. 1, Cedrus Deodara; 2, Cupressus 
Lawsoniana var. lutea; 3, C. L. var. 
jumperina; 4. Juniperus communis; 5, 
Fabiana imbricata; 6, Melilotus otħcinalis. 
J. T. S. Senecio Grayii. 

RıcHAaRDIA ELLIOTTIANA: C. R. We cannot 


tell why your Richardias do not flower 
successfully, as your treatment seems correct 
in every respect. Good, strong tubers are 
essential, and in our experience they do 
not last many ycars in good condition, 
so it may be desirable for you to make 
a fresh start with new stock. It is possible 
yours is a poor flowering stock, although 
the plant usually succeeds quite well when 
raised from seed. Old tubers have a tendency 
to develop a number of weak growths, 
instead of one strong growth, and it is 


wise to rub off the weak shoots and allow 
the strong central growth to develop. 


When potting, it is best to little more 
than half fill the pot, afterwards adding a 
rich compost as the roots increase. 


A. S. W. Your Tomatos 
the fungus known as 
black rot. It is believed that this fungus 
gaing an entrance to the fruit through 
minute cracks in the skin. An excess of 
water would cause the fruits to crack and 
thus fall a ready prey to this disease. All 
diseased fruits should be removed = and 
burnt and the plants sprayed occasionally 
with potassium sulphide, especially when 
they are setting their fruits. The ventilators 
in the house should be opened on all 
favourable occasions, but care must be taken 
to prevent an excess of moisture in the 
atmosphere. 


ToMATOS DISEASED: 
are attacked by 


Communications Received.—H. W. D.—E. A. G.— 
J. R. M.—W. M.—D. and R.—E. G.—J. A. K.—B. M. 
T. L.—Dr. D.—W. F. B.—R. F.—E. S. S—W. A.— 
T. — WwW. B.- O. F.—J. W. D. -T. W. T—R. C.C. 
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ENQUIRY. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes asking for the name of the 
nurseryman who exhibited “a new climbing pink 
Abutilon“ at the recent Chelsea show. If anyone can 
send us information our correspondent will be greatly 
obliged, 





MARKETS. 


COVENT GARDEN, Tuesday, June 30th, 1925. 


We cannot accept any responsibility for the subjoined 
reports. They are furnished to us regularly every 
Tuesday by the kindness of several of the principal 
salesinen, who are responsible for the quotations. 
It must be remembered that these quotations do 
not represent the prices on any particular day, 
but only the general average for the week preceding 
the date of our report. The prices depend upon 
the quality of the samples, the way in which they 
are packed, the supply in the market, and the 
demand, and they may fluctuate, not only from 
day to day, but occasionally several times in the 
day.—EDs. 





Plants in Pots, etc.: Average Wholesale Prices. 
(All 48’s except where otherwise stated). 


Adiantum s.d.s.d. Hyd-angea 8. d. 8. d. 
cuneatum —— 
per doz. .., 100130] “Aopo “8 Per 0480 
—elegans ...  ... 10 0-12 0 ———— 
Aralia Sicboldil. 9 0-100 | Marguerites, white, ; 
doz. a ... 30 0-42 0 Micnonette, 48'8 
Asparagus plu- — per doz. ... 15 0-18 0 
MoOsus .., — = E 
—Sprengeri ... 12 0-18 0 eS = 12 0-18 0 
Aspidistra, green 36 0-60 0 —32'3 Hi *" 24 0-36 0 
Asplenium, per Palms, Kentia `... 30 0~48 0 
doz. .. 120-180 | 60's ` ... 15 0-18 0 
1832S ue nee 240-300 | Pteris, in variety 10 0-15 0 
—nidus ... ... 12 0-15 0 | Large 60's .. 50-60 
Cacti, per tray, —small 40-50 
—12’s, 15’ e 5070| 723s, per tray 
Crassulas, 48's per of 13’s_ .., .. 2630 
doz. F we 24 030 0 Rhodanthe, 48's 
Crotons, per doz. 380 0-45 0 per doz. .. 80100 
Cyrtomium ... 10 0-25 0 Roses, Polyantha, 
Hydrangea 48’s per doz. ... 18 0-24 0 
White, 48’s per Verbenas, 49's, 
doz. ... 18 0-30 0 per doz. . 12 0-15 0 
—Pink, 48’s per Viscarias, 43° s, 
doz. oes ... 18 0-24 0 per doz. . 15 0-18 0 


Cut Flowers, etc.: Average Wholesale Prices. 


s.d.s.d. 8. d. 8. d. 

Achillea, per doz. Lapagerias, per 

bun. .. ri 40-60 doz. blooms ... 8 6 40 
Adiantum deco- ili i 

rum, doz. bun. 9 0-10 0 En eee 30-36 
—cuneatum, per : 

doz. bun. .. 60-80 | speciosum 
Alstromeria, per rubrum, long, 

doz. bun. . 15 0-18 0 per doz. blooms 40-50 
Asparagus plu- —short , » 30-50 


mosus, p°r bun. Lily-of-the-Valley, 


long trails, 6’s ‘a P per doz. bun. ..…. 24 0 30 0 
med. sprays ... ‘ Nigella, Blue, per 
short n» a 0913 doz. bun. ae 6 0-90 
—Sprengeri, per bun. — perdoz. bun... 3 0- 4 0 
long sprays ... 16-20 Orchid d 
med. p .. 10-16 C Dar DEE GOZ: 
short „ .. 04-10 | —Cattlevas  ... 24 0-36 0 
Carnations, per —Cypripedlums... 5 0- 70 
doz. blooms ,,. 1 6-30 Paeonies, White 
Chrysanthemum perdoz.bun. 6’s 12 0-18 0 
maximum, doz. — Pink, oe doz. 
bun. — 5® 60 bun. 6 . 12 0-18 0 
Coreopsis, per doz. Pinks, — Ma - 
bun, . 4050 esty, per as 
Cornflower, ‘per bun. 40-60 
doz. bun. . 2630 S; oe 
Croton leaves, —Mra, _ Sinkins, 
var. doz. leaves 0 9- 2 6 per doz.bun. 30-36 
Delphiniums, var- Richardias (Arums) 
ious, per doz. = per doz. -. 50 60 
spikes... 70-50) Roses, per doz. 
Fern, French, per blooms, Rich- 
doz. bun. . OF10 mond : 20-30 
Gaillardia, per —Liberty 7 a) 0-30 
doz. bun. -- 50-60] Madame Butter- 
Galax, American, fly 20-40 
green and bronze, —Mme. Abel 
per doz. bun.... — 10 Chatenay 16-26 
Gardenias, per ai 
box, 12’s, 18's.. 40-60 | —Melody ... .. 20-30 
Gladiolus, Blush- —Molly Sharman 
ing Bride, per Crawford . 26-40 
doz. bun. — .., 10 0-15 0 —Ophelia 2630 
White, per doz. * * 
bun EM 9 0-12 0 —Sunburst . 2030 
— Peach Blossom, Scabiosa caucas- 
per doz. bun. 90-12 0 ica, per doz. 
—primulinus, per TE bun. 50-70 
doz. spikes... 2 3 : 
FE Nee dae: ree S * doz 30-36 
spikes... bes 5 * 
Ze ot Wales, Statice, mauve .,, 9 0-12 
per doz. spikes 5 0- 6 0 Stephanotis, per 
—Searlet, per doz. 72 pips... =u. 26-30 
spikes .., 50-60 | Stock, English 
—Cream, per doz. ; white ...  ... 90-180 
Sp - 
Ree White. oe foe Sultan White, per 
per doz, spikes 6 0- § 0 doz. bun. .. 60-90 
Gvyprophila, white, —Mauve, per doz. 
doz. bun. . 9 120 bun. ... 8 0-10 0 
Iceland Poppies . 20-30 —Yellow per doz 
his, English per bun. ` -900 0 
doz. buu.— i p 
—Blue 120-150 | Sweet Peas, per 
—Mauve ... ... 12 0-150 doz. bun. .. 5 0-12 0 
—White ... . 12 0-15 0 ' Violas, perdoz.bun. 1 ©- 1 6 
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REMARKS.—AIl supplies of outdoor blooms have been 
gradually lessening during the past week and prices have 
advanced accordingly; present conditions point to a 
further rise in values during this week. Many salesmen 
clear their consignments long before closing time, and the 
general supplies are insuthecient for the present demand 
in spite of the advanced prices. Pyrethrums have now 
finished; Paeonies will also be over this week. The 
newest arrivals in this department are Alstromeria and 
Achillea The Pearl. Fairly good supplies of indoor bloom 
are maintained. Carnations are as quoted last week. 
Roses have become considerably dearer. and supplies of 
best blooms are very Hmited. Lilium longitlorum 
remains at a moderate price and is good in quality. 
L. lancifolium album and L. lL. rubrum are again obtain- 
able, but supplies are very small at present. A good 
selection of Delphiniums is on sale. Clarkias and 
Godetias are available among the outdoor blooms. Statice 
simUata in mauve, white, and yellow is gradually 
inereasing in quantity. There are some exceptionally 
fine blooms of Marigolds which have met with a good 
demand this season. Large-flowered Gladioli, which have 
been arriving in fine condition, are now reduced to a few 
bunches and many orders cannot be supplied. Similar 
remarks apply to Sweet Peas. The present supplies are 
very medium in quality and all consignments are soon 
cleared. 


Fruit: Average Wholesale Prices. 


Apples— B. d. 8. d. 6. d. 8. d, 
New Zealand— Lemons, Messina, S 
—Jonathan ... 16 0-18 0 er box... ... 12 0-27 0 
—Sturimer.,. ... 18 0-20 0 urcia ... .. 20 0-27 0 
—Statesman . 19 0-21 0 —Naples ... ... 20 0-32 0 
Tasmanian— Mandarines 5 0- 6 9 
—Jonathan ... 160-190 | Melons (Forced) 3 0- 60 
—Roke wood p e 0-20 0 Nectarines, per 
—Sturmer san 19 0-20 0 doz 12 0-36 0 
—Others .., ... 14 0-17 0 : on ·4 
Bananas .., ... 16 0-27 6 Oranges, Jatfa ... 16 0-18 0 
CH 3. F } —Spanish— 

—— renen. gg | 00s ue 85 0-50 0 
—White, Engish 10 0-120 | TEM oe BRO 
—Black, English 12 0-16 0 ee ee 
— Dutch .. 10 0-14 0 Pon aa English wiii 
Figs (Forced) doz: 3 0-12 0 PEL GOE: — —— 

tje Pines Ses 40-66 
Gooseberries, — —South African 7 0- 8 0 

per ġ sieve... 50-70 Š 
Grapes— Plums, panish, 
—Belgian ... .. 19-26 per crate . 80-10 9 
— English— Spanish Apricots— 
—Hamibro, per lb. 2 0- 40 —per $ sieve... 10 0-12 0 
—Muscat ... .. 40-100 | —per crate 8 0-10 g 
—Canon Hall ... 50-120 

Strawberries— 
Grape Frult, E a 

Cuban ... . 40 0-42 6 21b. ya . 1029 

Jamaica... .. 40 0—42 6 3 lb. ` . 126 

Florida, finest... 45 0-50 0 | —Kent pecks . SO 60 

Vegetables: Average Wholesale Prices. 
8. d. 8. d. 8. d. 8. d. 
Beans, Guernsey, Onions, Egyptian, 
per Ib. ... . 16-20 per bag... .. 10 612 0 


—Worthing .. 16-20 — English, per cwt. 12 6-14 0 

Beets, per cwt.... 50-80 —Spring per doz. 3 0- 40 

Broad Beans, per Parsnips, per cwt. 3 0- 40 
bushel .,.. . 26-40 Peas, English per 


Cabbage, per tally 12 6-15 0 bushel ... .. 80-12 0 


—} -bag oo... 


Cana Island 
Tomatos S 18 0-22 6 | Potatos, per ton— 
g —Old, per cwt. ..5 0- 7 6 
Cauliflowers, per —LEnglish, per 
doz. — .. 80-60 bushel 60-7 
Carrots, new, per —Canary Island 8 0-12 0 
doz. bun. .. 6080- | —St. Malo, per £ 
— 29 
Cucumbers, per doz. 5 0- 6 0 Eoc Guernsey, 28 
—Flats, 36's, 42's 14 0-18 0 er ewt. 0-96 
: y —Jersey, per cwt. 90-96 
Dutch Onions ... 11 0-12 0 Radish 
Endive, per doz. 26-30] —Round... ... 1020 
Greens, best, per Rhubarb, per doz. 6 0- 7 0 
bag igs w 507 Spinach, per bushel 6 0- 7 0 


Horseradish, per 


bande = i Tomatos, English, 


20-26 per lb.— 


Lettuce, Cos, doz. 16-36 | —Pink ... .. 8086 
—Cabbage Let- —Pink & White... 80-8 6 
tuce, ..., .. 20-30 | —White ... w 70-76 
—Blue 66-70 

Mushrooms, 20-26 — ess 
rune —Guernsey æ 70-80 

—broilers... ... 13-19 

Turnips, new, per 

Marrows, doz. ... 50-60 doz. bun. .. 80-100 


REMARKS.—So far as the demand for fruit is concerned 
the fine weather is responsible for very brisk conditions, 
but the prolonged spell without rain is viewed with some 
concern by the producers of many other crops.  Straw- 
berries continue to be a leading line at a rather better 
price level. Apples from Australasia are not moving qnite 
so freely, and quotations for several en es are inclined 
to be easier, Choice fruits, such as Grapes, Peaches, 
Nectarines, and Melons are offered at high prices, vet 
they are selling well. Large quantities of Apricots from 
Spain are arriving daily and meeting a good market 
Plums from the same source are also selling well. A fair 
sprinkling of English Cherries are coming, and generally 
their prices ate good. Gooseberries are a rather better 
trade, Dutch berries not being so plentiful. Tomatos are 
holding their own very well, in spite of increased 
quantities on the market. ‘Lhe Cucumber trade is firm. 
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Salads are wanted. Mushrooms are more plentiful and 
cheaper. French Beans are scarce and dear, as also are 
Peas. New Potatos are cheaper with plentiful supplies on 
offer. 


GLASGOW, 


THE scarcity of cut-flowers during the past week had a 
steadving influence on prices, and the quality of the blooms 
Was not so much alfected by the wae ther as Ww as the case 
previously. Irises were worth from 9d. to 12 per dozen: 
Carnations, all colours, 2- to 4-1 Paeonies, lj- to 3; 
Pyrethrums, 5/- to 8 =: Gladioli The Bride, 8'- to 10°-; 
Mar- gucrites, 2/- to 26: Lilium longiflorum (Harrissii), 
39 per bunch. Asparagus made 3d. to 13 per bunch, 
trails 1/6 to 2-. Smilax was a slow sale, and realised 16 
to 2-. Other prices were :— Gypsophila, ordinary, 3d. 
to Sd., Special, Yd. to 1:3: Sweet Peas, 3d. to &d. per 
bunch; Loan’s special, 10d. for 12's, and Helensburgts, 
ditto, 1/- to 1° for 1's. Supplies of Roses were restricted 
to four varieties, which brought the following prices :— 
Madame Buttertly and Madame Abel Chatenay 2:6 to 4/- 
per dozen, Mrs. H. Stevens 2- to 3--, and Richmond; 2, - 
to 3/6. 

Fewer pot plants were on sale. Spiraeas made 15- to 


1S:- per dozen, Geraniums (small) 3.6 to 57, Ferns 3.6 
to 5, +, Aspidistras (2reen), l2- to 15,, (Variegated) 15.- 
to 18-, Begonias in bowls 7/- to 9.-. 


The fruit department was dominated by the large trade 
in Strawbe Tries, Which, after being down to 6d. and 7a. 
per lb. early in the week, improved to 9d. and lud. on 


Friday, when the Southampton chip was worth from 2.8 
to 2'6, "and the Wisbech made 26 to 36. The first of 
of the Scotch-grown fruit, which was received about a 


fortnight. earlier than last year, realised Yd. to 104d. per Ib. 
Cherries were abuudant at 18- to 20- for English, and 
lz - to l6- per sieve for Freneh, while Cherry Plums 
brought 12’- per crate. Guoseberries were steady, Scotch 
and English at 3d. to 4d. per lb., and Dutch at 12- per 
half bag. Black Hambureh Grapes Were cheaper at 2.6 
to 26 per lb., Peaches realised 12- to 18- per doz., 
Melons, 3/- to 5% each, and St. Michael Pines, 2.6 to 5'— 
New Zealaud Apples (Sturmer and Mt: itesman) ranged 
from 2L- to 24- and Australian (Cleopatra and Sturmer) 
trom 20 - to 22’-, Winter Nelis Pears were tirm at 11-6 
to l4- per tray. Sunkist Oranges thuetuated between 
28 — and 32-3; Spanish, 200 and 24), 26 - to 30-, 300, 33 -, 
420, 40,- to oU/-; Grape Fruit, 2,- to $4-, and Lemons, 
lš- to 22; 

A good TEN s3 was done in salads, and prices con- 
tinned dear. Seoteh Lettuces sold irom 26 to 5- per 
doz.: English and Dutch, 26 to 36; Cucumbers, Scotch, 
4- to &-; Dutch, 2- to 4-; Caulitlowers, 6 -to 7/-; Mint, 
y=; Mustard and Cress, 2/- to 20: and Dutch Carrots, 
4:6 to X-; Vegetable Marrows, 7- half pot: Turnips, L2; 
Teneriffe Potatos, 10,-: Maltese, &S-: Italian, 46, and 
Jersey, 12/-. The Tomato consumption is not keeping 
pace with production, and prices displaved are easier, 
Scotch Tomatos being quoted at 1l/- to 12: English at 
lod. Dutch at 7d., and Guernsey at 9d. to 10d. per Ib. 


GARDENING APPOINTMENT. 


Mr. J. T. Hayton. recently gardener to CoL. SIR 
E. A. BROTHERTON, Bart., at Kirkham Abbey, 
Yorkshire, as gardener to W. J. O'NEILL, Esq., at 
Nunthorpe Hall, Middlesbrough. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


SUTTON AND Sons, Reading.—Seeds for summer and 
autumn sowing. 

H. O. STRONG, 13, Cave Street, Portland 
—Wire tlower prop. 

LAXTON BROS., Bedftord.—New fruits. 

BARR AND Sons, 11, King Street, Covent Garden, 
—Flower seeds. 


Square, Bristol. 


WiC. 





Foreign. 

G. R. RODGERS, Beaver Valley Nurseries, Beaver, Pa.— 
Nursery stock. 

H. Correvon, Floraire, Chene-Bourg, 
land.—Plants. 

CALIFORNIA NURSERY Co., Niles, California, U. 

Budwood, scious and cuttings, fruits 


Geneva, Switzer- 
S. A. — 
, trees, plants, ete . 


SCHEDULES RECEIVED. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL AND ARBORICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF IRELAND.—Exhibition to be held on Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday, August ^, 6. and 7, at Ballsbridge, 
Dublin—Secretary, Mr. E.  Knowldin, 5, Molesworth 
Street, Dublin. 


ROYAL WELSH AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.—Exhibition to 
be held at Carmarthen on August 5, 6, and 7.—Secre tary, 
Show Otfices, Guildhall Square, Carmarthen. 


BURNLEY AND DISTRICT HORTICULTURAL SOCTETY.— 
Exhibition to be held in the Large Asse mbly Room on 
Saturday, November 2l.—Secretary, Mr. Arthur Eastwood, 
59, Ennismore Street, Burtley. 


CARDIFF AND COUNTY HORTICULTURAL NOCIETY.— 
Thirty-tirst exhibition to be held in the Drill Hall, 


Cardiff, on Wednesday and Thursday, 
17.—Secretary, Lt. È H. 
Street, Cardiff. 


GUILDFORD AND DISTRICT GARDENERS’ ASSOCLATION.— 
Third exhibition to be held on Wedne sdav, July 15. in 
the grounds of Stoke Park Preparatory School. —Secretary 
Mr. E. Sawyer, 30, Recreation Road, Guildford. 


September 16 and 
Longdon-Grifliths, 110, Bute 
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AVERAGE MEAN TEMPERATURE for the ensuing week 
deduced from observations during the last fifty 
years at Greenwich, 633°. 


ACTUAL TEMPERATURE— 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 5, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London, Wednesday, July 8, 
10 a.m. Bar. 30°3, temp. 60°. Weather, Cloudy. 








ALTHOUGH opinions may differ 
with respect to the aesthetic 
worth of variegated plants, 
there can be no difference 
of opinion as to their scientific interest. 
Variegation is, no doubt, to be regarded 
as a mild disorder of the green plant, and 
although the malady is not mortal, it 
generally leads to a weaker growth than that 
evinced by the green members of species which 
show variegation. This, however, is by no 
means to say that variegated plants are 
necessarily weakly—as witness the rampant 
growth made by the variegated race of 
the ornamental grass Phalaris arundinacea. 
To anyone who is aware of the essential 
importance of chlorophyll in the synthetic 
manufacture of organic food substances 
required by plants it might seem surprising 
that variegated plants which, of course, lack 
chlorophyll in their non-green parts, should 
show so much vigour as they do. But 
recent physiological researches have shown 
that most, if not all, fully-green plants 
contain more chlorophyll than they know 
what to do with. At all events, golden 
races, as for example, of Elder and Elm, 
which contain far less chlorophyll than do 
the normal green races, are much more 
efficient in manufacturing organic food 
materials than might have been conjectured 
from their relative poverty in chlorophyll. 


On 
Variegation. 
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If, then, the ordinary green plant makes 
more chlorophyll than under ordinary con- 
ditions it requires there is evidently room in 
the world—or at all events in the gardening 
world—for plants which, as their variegation 
shows, produce less chlorophyll. Needless 
to say in this world of many vicissitudes, 
the green plant with its large surplus of 
chlorophyll will be at an advantage. If 
compelled to grow in shady places it may 
still make enough food to maintain its body 
alive, whereas under these circumstances 
the variegated plant, unable to manufacture 
enough synthetic food, may starve. 
Although the conditions which bring about 
variegation are still unknown, gardeners, 
plant physiologists, and geneticists have 
discovered `a good many interesting facts 
about it. As is well known, the chlorophyll 
of the green plant is distributed in minute 
doses in an almost infinite number of 
minute, living bodies—the plastids—which 
are contained in the cells of the green 
tracts of the less deep-lying tissues of leaf 
and stem. The plastids of the adult plant 
are all produced by the successive division 
of one or two colourless plastids which are 
contained in the egg cell from which the 
plant arises. As the fertilized egg cell 
divides, the plastids which it contains also 
divide, and when cell division is complete 
and two cells have arisen from the single- 
celled embyro, each contains a consignment 
of plastids, and soon. With each successive 
division of the cells of the embryo, the 
plastids undergo division so that some of 
them are contained in all the cells. When, 
after its sojourn in comparative darkness 
in the ovary of the mother plant, the seed 
is liberated, grows and reaches up to the 
light, the colourless plastids urn green. 
But the colour transformation, due to the 
appearance of chlorophyll in the plastids, 
occurs only in certain tracts of tissue. It 
is but rare, for example, that roots develop 
green colour ; yet the aérial roots of Orchids 
are green—a fact which demonstrates that 
the laws which the plant makes for its own 
benefit it may also break as an act of 
enlightened self-interest. With this mode of 
development of the green plastids (chloro- 
plasts) in mind, it is not difficult to understand 
how variegation may come about. Each 
member of the plant—root, stem or leaf—- 
arises by the division and subsequent differ- 
entiation of a little group of cells at the 
growing point of the rudiment which forms 
that member. If for some reason or another 
one or more of these initial cells fail to 
develop chlorophyll, all its descendants may 
likewise fail. Hence variegation may be 
either sporadic or, if the cells of a symmetrical 
zone of the growing point fail to produce 
chlorophyll, the variegated region may be 
large and definite, so that the plant member 
produces a pattern as may often be seen in 
Pelargoniums, in which one half or one 
section of the leaf or stem may be green 
and the other white. In this manner are 
chimeras formed. There are grounds for 
regarding the suppression of chlorophyll 
(formation in the variegated parts of plants) 
as due to a specific substance, though why 
that substance—if indeed it exists—should 
affect one group of cells and not another 
remains a puzzle. In any case, variegation 
may be handed on from one generation to 


another. In some cases it is carried only 
by the female parent, in others by either 
parent. In the former, variegated offsprings 


are produced only if a variegated plant is 
used as the male parent and a normal green 
plant as the female parent. If the cross be 
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made the other way variegation does not 
arise. In plants which show this mode of 
inheritance variegation must be ascribed to 
a malady inherent in the plastids themselves, 
and inasmuch as the plastids appear to 
be carried only by the female reproductive 
cells the matroclinous form of inheritance 
becomes intelligible. But there are other 
plants in which variegation arises in the 
descendants of a cross between normal green 
and variegated races no matter how the 
cross be made. The male reproductive cell 
no less than the female may carry the factor 
which brings about variegation. It must, 
therefore, be assumed that in such cases 
some definite substance inimical to chloro- 
phyll formation, or possibly to plastid growth 
and division, is present in the living substance 
of the variegated plant, and is handed on 
by reproductive cells from one generation 
to another. A very striking example of the 
progeny of variegation was recently brought 
to our notice. A group of the Water Flag 
Iris Pseudacoris growing in a pocket in 
an ornamental pond had seeded freely and 
many of its seeds had germinated between 
the stones with which the side of the pond 
is paved. Of the seedlings some had grown 
vigorously and had reached an average 
height of six-inches. They were of a full 
green colour. Others were puny, not more 
than an inch or so in height. They were 
albinos, lacking chlorophyll completely, and 
some (almost as small) were faintly variegated. 
It may be supposed that just as one sector 
of a leaf of this Iris may be green and the 
other colourless, so the male germ cells of 
the pollen and the female germ cells of the 
ovules may carry or not carry the ‘‘ variega- 
tion-producing virus.” When carved out 
from a green sector the germ cells are 
normal and give rise to wholly green plants, 
but when carved out from a sector of tissue 
in which the ‘‘ virus” is present, the resulting 
plant is an albino, which can live only so 
long as there are stores of food to be obtained 
from the endosperm of the seed. Whether 
this be the interpretation or not, only breeding 
experiments which are being made by the 
owner of the garden can decide. The variega- 
tion of the Flag Iris is one of the most 
beautiful and consistently variable phenomena 
in nature. In the spring the young growth 
is whitish-yellow, and only in sections of 
the older parts of the leaves is a full green 
colour to be seen. But as the year wears 
on the variegation becomes less marked, 
until in winter it is lost, or all but lost, 
and the variegation of summer is replaced 
by a well-nigh uniform greenness which 
endures throughout the winter months. 








National Sweet Pea Societys Outing.—The 
Committee of the National Sweet Pea Society 
is arranging for a visit to the Society’s 
trials of Sweet Peas at Syon House, Brent- 
ford. The programme is: Meet at the 
R.H.S. Hall, Vincent Square, S.W.1., at 
9.45 a.m., on Friday, the 17th inst., and go 
by motor coach, leaving at 10 o'clock, to 
Syon House Gardens, Brentford, to view the 
trials. Luncheon at Carlton House, Kew, at. 
one o'clock, then drive to Hampton Court 
and return to the R.H.S. Hall by 5 p.m. 
The trials should be especially interesting 
this year, as, in addition to one-hundred- 
and-twenty-six novelties, nearly all the 
classification varieties and sixteen varieties 
raised previously to the Society’s formation 
are being grown. Tickets, including the 
luncheon (exclusive of wines) are 8s. each, 
and early application should be made for 
them to the Secretary, Mr. A. C. Bartlett, 
318, Kew Road, Kew, Surrey. 
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known so long and whom he held in great 
affection. Sir George and Lady Holford 
entertained a party at luncheon, which 
included the Duke of Argyll, the Earl and 
Countess of Bathurst, Viscount Grey of 
Fallodon, K.G., the Hon. Mrs. Adcane, Sir 
Thomas and Eady Butler and Dr. Druce. 


Serious Plantation Fire.—A serious and ex- 
tensive fire, involving the destruction of 
thousands of young trees, and the valuable 
sawmill at Redmoss, Enrie, Banffshire, occurred 
last week. The fire started during the night 
at the sawmill, owned by Messrs. James 
Jones and Sons Ltd., and burned eastwards 
against the wind, which, however, carried 
the showers of sparks over the turnpike road 
and set fire to the recently replanted wood- 
land area on that side. Little water was 
available, and what there was had to be 
carried in buckets—a futile process in such 
an emergency. Cartloads of sand were dumped 
down over the fire area, thereby checking 
the flames somewhat. It is difficult as yet 
to give an approximate estimate of the 
damage done, but between the loss of the 
mill, the large stacks of manufactured timber 


and the woodland area destroyed, the sum 
must run into thousands of pounds. 
An Educational Economic Garden. — The 


Educational Garden and Museum at “ West- 
field,” Reading, will be open to Visitors free 
of eharge on Wednesday, Saturday and Sun- 
day. July 15th, 18th and 19th, between the 
hours of 3 and 6 p.m., at the invitation of 
Dr. J. B. Hurry. The special feature of this 
garden is the cultivation and systematic 
grouping in demonstration pots of plants that 
are of economic use to man. Special attention 
is devoted to plants that are used in the 
preparation of foods, fibres, dyes and medicines. 
In the adjacent museum are exhibited numerous 
economic products derived from the plants 
grown in the garden. Refreshments provided 
for visitors from a distance. 


Competition for Design of Toptchider Park, 
Belgrade.—The result of this competition 
(which was referred to in our issue of the 
13th December, 1924) is now announced. The 
first prize has been awarded to Albert Esch, 
Karl Kotraschek and Paul Rueckauf, of 
Vienna; the second to Wilhelm Dexor, Egli 
and Nastic, also of Vienna. The third and 
fifth prizes remained in Belgrade, being 
awarded to native designs, the fourth going 
to a Graz firm of landscape gardeners, Thal- 
hammer and Pohlenz. We learn that twenty- 
eight designs were sent in from various European 
countries, but none appear to have emanated 
from England. 


Destruction of Kelvin Hall.—A disastrous 
fire, which broke out in Glasgow on Tuesday, 
the 7th inst. completely destroyed the Kelvin 
Hall in which Glasgow flower shows have 
been held in recent years. The fire was of 
a most extensive nature and fire engines 
were summoned by wireless telegraphy. The 
hall which had the largest floor space of 
any building in the United Kingdom, was 
the property of the Glasgow Corporation and 
cost £50,000 to erect. It was built mainly 
of wood, with brick walls, but only the four 


walls remain. The Glasgow and West of 
Scotland Horticultural Society's show was 
arranged to be held in Kelvin Hall on 


September 1, and although the time is short, 
it is to be hoped that the Committee will 


be able to provide suitable alternative 
accommodation. 

Watering the Kew Rock Garden.—The 
permanent system of watering the rock 
garden at Kew, which has recently been 
installed, seems to perform its function 
admirably. The large mains, which are 


placed along the back at both sides, ensure 
sufficient pressure to produce a fine, but 
copious spray from the jets, and as these 
are placed at convenient intervals, there 
falls a gentle misty shower which penetrates 
the soil without beating it down or washing 
it to the lower levels. It was a happy idea 
to adapt the nozzles such as are used on 
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knapsack and other sprayers for this pur- 
pose. The large iron pipes are somewhat 
unsightly, but now that the success of the 
method seems assured, no doubt the pipes 
will be hidden or masked so far as possible. 


Appointments for the Ensuing Week.— 
Monday, July 13: United Horticultural 
Benefit and Provident Society’s meeting. 
Tuesday. July 14: Royal Horticultural 
Society’s Committees meet; National Carnation 
Society’s Show at R.H.S. Hall; Wolver- 
hampton Floral Fête (3 days); Roundhay 


(Leeds) Horticultural Society’s show (2 days) ; 





FIG. 

N.R.S. Gold Medal, 
Jersey Gardeners’ Society’s meeting. Wed- 
nesday, July 15: Guildford and District 
Gardeners’ Association’s show. Thursday, 


July 15: National Sweet Pea Society’s show 
(2 days); National Carnation and Picotee 
Society’s show at the Worshipful Company 
of Carpenters’ Hall. Saturday, July 18: 
Elstree and District Horticultural Society’s 
show; Newburgh and District Society’s show. 


“ Gardeners’ Chronicle” Seventy-five Years’ 
Ago.— Vacant Curatorship at Cambridge Botanic 
Gardens.—The death of Mr. Andrew Murray, 
announced in another column, causes a vacancy 
in the Curatorship of the Botanic Garden at 
Cambridge. It is to be presumed that the 
Trustees, in filling it up, will again have 
recourse to the system of public examination ; 
and we shall be curious to know who will 
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be the fortunate candidate. We cannot say 
that we anticipate many English competitors, 
for it must be owned that English gardeners 
are upon the whole not more’ conspicuous 
for their skill in cultivation than for their 
unacquaintance with botany—that is to say 
with the names and distinctions of plants. 
Those of them who are ambitious of securing 
one of the best prizes in the field of English 
gardening will now see the importance of 
attending to the advice we have so often 
given, that they should neglect no opportunity 
of making themselves acquainted with that 


10.—ROSE GWYNETH JONES. 


July 3 (see p. 35). 

humble kind of botany which consists in 
knowing the names of the plants they grow. 
To be ignorant of the names of common 


plants; not to know common plants when 
they see them, is, one would think, a 
deficiency which would by common consent 
be set down as disgraceful to those on whom 
it can be proved. Nevertheless the deficiency 
exists, and will continus to exist until the 
possession of some reasonable botanical know- 
ledge is made a condition by those who 
employ gardeners. If it were settled that 
a man acquainted with the names of plants 
should be worth £5 a year more than he 
who knows nothing about the matter, we 
should soon have our young gardeners at 
work in earnest to qualify themselves for the 
higher wages—and that time is quickly 
coming on. Gard. Chron., July 13, 1850, 


(Fn. Week’s Work. 





By J. COLLIER, Gardener to SIR JEREMIAH COLMAN, Bart., 
Gatton Park, Reigate. 


Epidendrum.—Many of the Epidendrums 
are of little garden value, but a few are 
well worthy of cultivation. One of the most 
useful and decorative is E. prismatocarpum. 
Plants of this species have recently finished 
flowering, and the necessary re-potting should 
be attended to now. Specimens that have 
become pot-bound and grown over the sides 
of the receptacles, causing them to be 
somewhat bare in the centre, should be 
taken out of their receptacles, and the back 
pseudo-bulbs cut away, leaving only two or 
three behind each leading growth. Several 
of the portions may be placed together in 
moderate-sized pots or pans. Make the soil 
firm around the rhizomes and arrange the 
latter so that two or three of the leading 
shoots point to the centre, thus making a 
well-balanced specimen. Healthy plants, 
well-furnished with leaves and sound roots, 
may be transferred to larger receptacles. 
Others that do not require re-potting will 
be benefited by having some of the old 
rooting material removed from the surface 
and given a top-dressing. Keep the newly- 
potted plants rather dry for a few weeks, 
but whenever moisture is applied give a 
thorough soaking, taking care that the water 
does not lodge in the centres of the young 
growths. These Orchids are best grown in 
a light position in an intermediate house. 


_ Epidendrum vitellinum.—E. vitellinum majus 
is also a very useful member of this genus. 
The winter-blooming variety is a bright, 
cool-house Orchid, ,and should be re-potted 
or ra-surfaced when new growth commences. 
Employ shallow pans or other receptacles provid- 
ed with ample drainage, and either suspend the 
plants from the roof-rafters or stand them 
as near to the roof-glass as possible in an 
airy position in the cool Odontoglossum 
house. When they are well-established and 
root action is vigorous, give them liberal 
supplies of water until the new pseudo-bulbs 
are completed ; during their season of rest 
afford only sufficient moisture to keep the 
pseudo-bulbs firm. 





THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


By W. AUTON, Gardener to Viscoun® BLVEDEN, 
Pyrford Court, Woking, Surrey. 


Sweet Peas.—Plants from the chief sowing 
are now producing flowers freely and will 
need constant attention. Intense heat is 
always trying to these plants, and, on light 
soils particularly, great care should be taken 
that they do not suffer from lack of 
moisture at the roots. Copious waterings at 
fairly long intervals are much better than 
frequent dribbles; an occasional application of 
diluted liquid manure will help to maintain 
the vigour of the plant, but it is always 
safer to apply this stimulant soon after a 
heavy watering has been given. Syringing the 
plants after the heat of the day has passed 
is also helpful to healthy growth. The 
removal of fading flowers should be followed 
‘up persistently to prevent the formation of 
seed pods or the plants will soon be drained 
of vitality. 


The Rose Garden.—Dwarf Roses generally 
have been flowering abundantly and are 
giving great satisfaction. Remove the flowers 
as the petals begin to fade so that the 
plants may not be distressed by producing 
seed vessels. So soon as the first flush 
of flowers begins to wane give the beds and 
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borders a sprinkling of guano or fine bone 
meal, hoeing the fertiliser lightly into the 
surface and following with a good watering 
unless rain is expected. The earlier flowering 
Wichuraiana varieties pegged down have also 
flowered profusely. So soon as the flowers 


are over, the shoots which have produced 
them should be cut out and the new 
growths regulated in their places, thus 
ensuring a better ripening of the young, 


wood and enabling it to withstand inclement 
weather during the winter. On pillars and 
trellises also, it is much better for the 
plant themselves and for subjects growing 
in the borders in close proximity to them 
that the old grcwths should be removed 
immediately after flowering, so that the new 
growths may benefit from  an_ increased 
amount of light and air. A good deal of 
the mildew frequently seen on rambler Roses 
in the autumn is due to a congested state 
of the plants, shoots no longer needed being 
allowed to remain in crowded bundles to 
the detriment of everything around them. 
Later-flowering varieties should not be 
attended to in pruning until a later period, 
but the same remarks apply to them. Give 
dwarf Polyantha varieties an occasional 
stimulant to encourage the development of 
new growths and to favour continuous 
flowering. Hedges of Sweet Briar and its 
hybrids, as well as those of other species, 
need to have straggling growths tied in; 
bare places may be made good by carefully 
training strong growths to occupy such 
positions, but care should be taken to avoid 
anything approaching formality. Should 
mildew appear dust the foliage when it is 
damp with flowers of sulphur or spray the 
plants with sulphide of potassium at the 
rate of half-ounce to one gallon of water. 


PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 


By F. J. CLARK, Gardener to Lt.-Col. SIR GEORGE 
HOLFORD, Westonbirt, Tetbury, Gloucestershire. 


The Stove.—The continued bright weather 
of the past month will have called for 
careful attention to cultural requirements on 
the part of the grower of stove plants. 
Given proper attention in watering and feed- 
ing, Crotons will have benefited considerably 
by way of attaining rich colours in their 
foliage. Specimen plants should not be allowed 
to suffer from dryness at their roots or they 
will rapidly lose their leaves. The syringe 
should be used freely and often, to keep 
down thrips and red spider. It is a good 
plan to syringe the plants overhead during 
late evenings following very warm days. 
Caladiums delight in much heat and moisture 
but require more shade than Crotons, in 
fact, their tender, ornumental leaves quickly 
suffer injury when exposed to the direct 
rays of strong sunshine. Unless these plants 
are fed liberally when their pots have become 
well filled with roots, their foliage soon 
becomes dull in colour and the plants lose 
their true character. Vigour of growth and 
brightness of foliage may be maintained, 
however, for months if the plants are potted 
on when they need it, and even without 
transferring them to large pots, if the plants 
are regularly and liberally fed. If a few of 
the oldest leaves are cut away from time to 


time the usefulness and beauty of these 

plants will be considerably enhanced. 
Acalypha.—Cuttings of Acalypha musaica 

and A. Macafceana inserted singly in small 


pots now, and placed in a propagating frame, 
should make useful plants by the autumn. 
When grown on a single stem, in pots of 
small dimensions, with their foliage intact 
to the rims of their pots, these plants are 
very useful for room decoration in autumn. 


Richardia africana.— The rested plants will 
have received a good baking during the 
past few weeks, which will have been 
beneficial, and they may now be repotted. 
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Three parts of strong, turfy loam to one 
part of decomposed manure with charcoal 
and coarse sand added, form œa suitable 
compost. The largest and strongest crowns 
may be placed singly in pots of eight or 
nine inches diameter. The smaller crowns may 
either be placed singly in seven-inch pots 
or three of them together in a nine-inch or 
ten-inch receptacle. 


FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 


By F. STREETER, Gardener to MAJOR ALBERT Pam, 
Wormley Bury, Broxbourne, Herts. 


Apricots.—Keep the ventilators wide open 
in houses containing Apricots that are ripening 
and at their final swelling. Where the trees 
are carrying heavy crops, give the roots an 
occasional watering with weak liquid manure. 
The borders will require copious supplies of 
water from now until the autumn, as the 
slightest sign of dryness at the roots will 
result in almost certain failure with next 
season’s crop. Keep the leaders well trained 
in and the spurs pinched back to assist tho 
fruit buds. Great care is necessary in picking 
the fruit not to damage the skin in any 
way. 


Figs.—Permanent Fig trees are swelling their 
second crops. Keep the leaders tied in and 
the growths stopped at the fifth leaf, removing 
all thin, useless shoots. Endeavour to keep 
the trellis covered with clean, healthy fruiting 
wood, and the foliage fully developed. Figs 
require copious supplies of water and feeding 
at all times; liquid manure should be used 
at every third watering, and artificial fertilisers 
as advised by the makers. See that the 
fruits are perfectly ripe before picking them. 
This requires very careful watching as far 
too many Figs are gathered too soon; the 
fruit should almost fall from the stem with 
the slightest touch. It is a good plan to 
spread a light mulch over the borders at 
this season. 


Pot Cherries.—When the crop of pot Cherries 
is finished the trees should bo taken outside 
to ripen their buds for next season. Pot- 
bound trees shculd be given frequent supplies 
of weak liquid manure. Attend to watering 
closely and syringe the foliage twice daily ; 
in late houses where tho fruits are colouring 
and finishing syringing should cease and water- 
ing done with great care. Apply a slight 
mulch of long straw manure over the roots, 
and see that the nets are secure over the 
ventilators, to keep out birds. A slight 
shade on the glass will benefit the fruits and 
prolong the season. ‘The variety Florence 
should be grown for the latest crop. 


HARDY FRUIT GARDEN, 


By E. NEAL, Gardener to J. A. NIX, Esq., Tilgate, 
Crawley, Sussex. 


Peaches and Nectarines.—Continue the work 
of training in all growths of these trees 
that are required for furnishing the wall. 
Other growths should be cut away. If the 
crop is heavy continue to thin the fruits 
but do not overdo it before the stoning 
period is over, as many may drop during 
that process. Syringe the trees on all 
favourable occasions and water the border 
regularly with liquid manure; if this stimu- 





lant is not available give the border a 
dressing of artificial manure, say two ounces 
to the square yard. The old mulching 
material may be removed if it is exhausted 
of its fertility and fresh horse manure 
substituted. i 


growing rapidly 
require to be 
fifth leaf 


Fig Trees.—These trees are 
and the new shoots will 
shortened to the fourth or 
according to the length of growth. Remove 
all growths that are not required for 
training in; do not overcrowd the tree with 
young growths. Where the fruits have set 
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thickly thin them to two or three to a 
branch, and if they are required for exhi- 
biting, half that quantity will. . suffice. 
Syringe the trees daily if weather ‘permits, 
give copious supplies of liquid manure at 
the roots and mulch the borders heavily 
with decayed manure. Where Figs are not 
cropping and growing vigorously do not 
use manures but syringe them daily to keep 
them clean and healthy. If moisture is 
required at the roots use clear water and 
only sufficient to keep them in a healthy 
condition. 


Newly Planted Fruit Trees.—All newly 
planted trees on walls and in the open should 
be watched to see that they do not become 
dry at the roots. In view of the recent 
hot weather this is very necessary. The 
surface soil should be stirred occasionally 
with the hoe to keep it open and a mulch 
of short manure applied whilst the ground is 
still moist. This will keep the roots in a 
moist condition. Syringing the trees in the 
evenings of hot days will help them to 
develop healthy young growth and keep 
them clean. Where time can be spared all 
wall trees will be all the better for a heavy 
syringing, because the dry weather has 
favoured attacks of red spider on the leaves. 
A garden engine or motor pump is best for 
this purpose as it is much more powerful 
than an ordinary hand syringe. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


By H. PRINCE, Gardener to the HON. MRS. GREVILLE, 
Polesden Lacy, Dorking. 


Shallots and Garlic.—In most districts these 
crops have completed their growth and 
the bulbs should be lifted on the first 
favourable opportunity. If the weather is 
fine and sunny the bulbs will soon ripen if 
laid thinly along a garden path; if wet or 
showery it is safer to place the bulbs in a 
dry shed or otherwise in a dry, airy 
greenhouse on stages, so as to have the 
bulbs matured thoroughly before they are 
stored in their permanent quarters through- 
out the winter. If the bulbs have been 
properly harvested there will be no difficulty 
in keeping them sound right through the 
winter, provided they are stored in a proper 
manner, 


Leeks.—As more ground becomes vacant 
a good area should be planted with Leeks. 
This is a most useful crop to plant now, 
as good Leeks may be dug from this 
planting in the early spring when there is 
a scarcity of vegetables. The method of 
planting in holes made with a dibber as 
suggested some time ago is the most con- 
venient and best method now. The seed 
bed containing the Leeks should have a 
thorough soaking before the plants are 
lifted for setting out. Plants of the 
earlier batches growing in trenches will 
require a little soil drawn around the stems 
and they should be watered if the weather 
continues dry. 


Vegetable Marrows.— Vegetable Marrows 
growing in any ordinary position in the 
garden will require liberal soakings of water 
during dry weather. If grown on a heap 
of decaying material the need for watering 
will become greatly minimised owing to the 
amount of moisture retained in the decaying 
heap. The Marrows should be cut imme- 
diately they attain the size required for use 
by each particular establishment. 


Lettuces.—There is no crop which requires 
more thought and attention from the gar- 
dener in times of drought than Lettuces, 
both Cos and Cabbage. To keep up a 
continuous supply of nice young heads with 
crisp hearts the grower must be prepared 
to sow seeds little and often, thoroughly 
watering the drills before sowing. When 


germination has taken place the great need 
of the plants is moisture, and watering 
must never be neglected. 


Endive. -Make a further sowing of varieties 
of Endive to carry on supplies through the 
winter. A good batch of the seedlings from 
this sowing should be planted in cold frames 
in the kitchen garden, where they may be 
brought along as required and also receive 
the necessary protection through the winter. 
Plants from the earlier sowings should now 
be set out in their permanent quarters. 


Winter Greens.—The planting of all winter 
greens should now be nearing completion. 
This has been a difficult operation this 
season owing to the prolonged drought, which 
at the time of writing has extended over 
five weeks. It is advisable to soak the ground 
thoroughly the evening before planting and 
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growths later. Maurandyas readily climb any 
trellis work unaided; ordinary fillis twine 
stretched vertically on the wall forms the 
best medium for them to cling to. On a 
south wall in an ordinary summer the 
growths will often attain to a length of 
sixteen-feet, and these, when covered with 
the violet-purple flowers, are very showy 
indeed. The two best garden species are 
M. Barclayana and M. scandens. 


Sweet Peas.—The rows and clumps of 
these flowers should be examined on frequent 
occasions with a view to removing any 
blooms that are faded, before pods form. 


Should dry conditions continue a_ good 
watering will benefit the plants, and a 
mulch may be applied. This treatment 


will assist 
soil. 
still, 


in retaining the moisture in the 
If growth appears to be at a stand- 
some quick-acting fertilizer may be 
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(see page 28). 


also to soak the plants in the seed-bed that 
are intended for planting out. The seedlings 
will become established sooner if the ground is 
watered during the evening of the day of 


planting. 
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FOR NORTHERN GARDENERS. 


By JAMES JEFFREY, Gardener to the EARL OF LONSDALE, 
Lowther Castle, Penrith, Westmoreland. 


Maurandya.—The Mexican Maurandyas are 
rapidly-growing, flowering climbers, suitable 
for furnishing terrace walls. In northern 
gardens they are best treated as biennials ; 
seeds may be sown now, and the young 
plants grown on in a cool greenhouse until 
they are ready for planting out next year 
in the first week in June, if suitably 
hardened. Stopping the shoots on one or 
two occasions during April and May will 
result in a good formation of flowering 


applied, thoroughly watering it in the soil 


immediately it is used. 


Cabbage.—A sowing of Cabbage seeds may 
now be made to raise seedlings for planting 
in the autumn. When planting out the 
seedlings it will be wise to prick off a 
second batch into frames. 


Parsley.—A sowing of Parsley seeds made 
now will ensure a good supply for garnishing, 
etc., in winter. The seeds should be sown 





on ground that is fairly rich, and sheltered 
from north and east winds. When the 
seedlings are large enough to transplant 


sufficient may be thinned out carefully and 
transplanted in a cold frame which has 
been prepared to receive them. Some of 
the seedlings may also, if room and time 
permit, be planted in boxes and placed 
under glass. The boxed plants will prove 
most useful and easy of access should heavy 
snows occur during winter. 


B 
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HARDY FLOWER BORDER. 


ARMERIA RUBY. 


I wovLp like to endorse all the praise 
which Mr. W. Logan gives to Armeria Ruby 
(p. 454, Gard. Chron., June 27, 1925). I 
have been enormously impressed with its 
beauty this summer, with its large heads of 
clear warm, brilliant rose flowers on long. 
wiry stems. But “honour to whom honour 
is due”; this plant was, I believe, first sent 
out by Messrs. Bees, Ltd., of Liverpool, and 
called Armeria Bee’s Ruby. It seems only 
fair to the original publishers of the plant 
to give it its full name. Bee's Ruby is a 
form of Armeria Cephalotes—or latifolia. 

Besides being an uncommonly fine border 
plant and very valuable as a cut flower, 
it may take its place in the rock garden, 
where it scores by its brilliance and grace. 
It is, moreover, a fine plant for the alpine 
house. Mr. Fulford, gardener to Lady Hudson, 
showed me some well-grown pot specimens in 
the alpine house at Buckthorn Hill early 
this spring, and told me that it had been 
in flower practically the whole year, right 
throuzh the winter, without a scrap of 
artificial heat in the house. Under glass the 
colour is, if anything, more beautiful than 
in the open—a softer, more delicate pink. 

Among the true Sea Pinks, Armeria maritima, 
there are two or three distinct colour forms. 
The original wild plant as one finds it on 
the sea coast, varies through shades of pink 
of a rather chalky tone, but most pleasing 
in the mass. Then there is the old white 
variety alba, an excellent, good plant, and 
also the form Laucheana. This last must be 
a pretty old variety, and for long it was 
the deepest coloured form in cultivation. It 
is certainly a very pleasing deep strong pink. 
almost crimson. The deepest coloured of all 
the forms of Armeria maritima, however, is 
one which I found growing in a cottage 
garden in Wiltshire some eight or ten years 
ago. This really is a crimson, several shades 
deeper than Laucheana, with larger flower 
heads. The plant gives several spasmodic, 
minor crops of blossom after the main flower- 
ing of May and June is over. It has been 
christened and published under the name 
Armeria maritima var. Vindictive. 

All these varieties of Thrift are valuable 
in the rock garden, and they make, more- 
over wonderfully neat, attractive, turf-like, 
evergreen edgings to flower borders. They 
are among the easiest of all hardy plants 
to grow, rapidly forming healthy tufts or 
mats in any reasonably good soil in full 
sun. Sun they must and will have. In shade 
they become lax in growth, and shy and 
pallid in flower.: They are propagated by 
division. Clarence Elliott, Stevenage. 


RANUNCULUS BULBOSUS FL. PL. 


I HAVE been much interested iu the notes 
on this and other double Ranunculi in The 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, but they do not throw 
much light on the name of the one referred 
to by Mr. Clarence Elliott, on p. 454 (June 27), 
which Mr. Elliott states he received from 
the Continent as R. speciosus flore pleno. 

I grew the same plant for many years, 
and agree with him in thinking it quite 
distinct from R. bulbosus fi. pl. The 
description given of it by Mr. Elliott agrees 
with my plant. 

On finding from the Index Kewensis and 
other works of reference that R. speciosus 
was considered a synonym of R. bulbosus, 
I spent a considerable time in endeavouring 
to discover what this plant really was, but 
I have never been able to identify it to 
my satisfaction. It is a finer plant than 
R. bulbosus flore pleno, but is not nearly 
so plentiful as at one time, and it was 
quite a scarce plant when I first seoured it 
upwards of forty years ago. I am glad to 
know that Mr. Elliott has it at Six Hills. 
It is a hardy Ranunculus of much beauty, 
whatever ita name. 
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Mr. Elliott also mentions inter alia the 
ouble variety of the lesser Celandine, now 
an uncommon plant, though not in the 
same plane of beauty as this pseudo 
R. speciosus fl. pl. It is very scarce now, 
apparently, but I do not think it has much 
to commend it besides’ its doubleness. 
S. Arnott. 


ACANTHUS. 


Or all the herbaceous plants with orna- 
mental foliage with which the South European 
flora has enriched our gardens for a long 
time, the members of the genus Acanthus 
are undoubtedly amongst the most decorative. 

They prefer a rich, deep loam and an 
open, sunny position, but they will thrive 
in any reasonably good soil and in partial 
shade. Their bold habit and vigorous growth 
make them suitable for grouping in large 
borders, for growing as isolated tufts in 
front of shrubberies and for some of the 
more open positions in the wild garden. 

A. mollis latifolius is a very handsome 
plant. Established plants flower freely, 
throwing their strong spikes well above the 
foliage. The flowers, which are sessile and 
situated each in the axil of a bract, are 
not showy, but nevertheless effective. 

A. longifolius is an allied species with 
narrower and longer leaves. It is a magnifi- 
cent, vigorous plant with abundant luxuriant 
foliage and is of free-flowering habit. 

A. spinosissimus is @ more slender growing 
plant but davelops a handsome spike bearing 
rosy flowers and acute, recurved spines. 

Most of the Acanthuses 
root stocks and may be propagated easily 
by division. They also seed tolerably freely, 
which provides an additional means of 
propagation. W. Auton. 
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COTYLEDON SIMPLICIFOLIA. 


THis very delightful plant has the great 
merit of being quite happy under any 
ordinarily good conditions; it prefers, perhaps. 
a well-drained, loamy soil in &@ sunny 
position in the rock garden, where it will 
soon form goodly masses of fresh green and 
somewhat succulent, simple leaves, surmounted 
during the early summer by the exceedingly 
graceful pendant spikes of small, pale yellow 
flowers. 

It is one of the best of rock-plants, and 
very easily propazated from cuttings. Here, 
in Gleucestershire, it survives the severest 
winters; it is delightful in a large pan, and 
I have often been impressed by its loveliness 
when shown in generous; masses at the 
Chelsea shows. 


COTYLEDON CHRYSANTHA. 


Tuis plant, which is often grown under 
the name of Umbilicus chysanthus, requires 
protection from damp, otherwise it is a 
desirable subject for a sunny spot in the 
rock garden. 

The greyish-green, dense rosettes of leaves 
produce stems varying in height from three 
inches to nine inches and surmounted by 
cream-coloured flowers, wherefore the specific 
name is inappropriate, but this latter was, 
I believe, given to the plant before its 
describer had seen it in a living state. 

It is an ideal plant for the alpine house 
or for a dry position in the rock garden, 
if protected from excessive damp in winter. 
This Cotyledon may bo propagated by 
division. Ralph E. Arnold, Cirencester. 


ONONIS ROTUNDIFOLIA. 


Not many of the Ononises, or Rest 
Harrows, are commonly cultivated. Some 
would suggest introducing the common one, 
which grows on many of our sea shores, 
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into our gardens, but should this advice be 
taken it ought to be with severe limitations. 
It is of no use in rich soil, growing fat 
and lush in its foliage and shy of flowering. 
If tried, it should be grown in poor, sandy 
or gravelly soil on a sunny bank. But it 
must be watched or it will spread and 
occupy a good deal of space to the detri- 
ment of choicer plants. 

One cannot allege this fault against ite 
congener, Ononis rotundifolia, the round- 
leaved Rest Harrow. It is a charming little 
plant of rather shrubby habit and forms an 
erect bush, varying in height from about 
six inches to twelve inches. The general 
contour of its leaves gives one the impression 
that they are rounded, but they are prettily 
divided and lobed. The Pea-shaped flowers 
of a tone of rose are darker on the keel. 

It is a commendable subject for the rock 
garden, but, like most plants, it has a 
failing, for in some winters its powers of 
endurance are overtaxed and it succumbs. 
This is because it is not absolutely 
hardy, but in dry soil and in a semi- 
sheltered place it has every chance of sur- 
viving for a number of years. If, unhappily, 
it should die through severe weather it mav 
be easily replaced by raising seedlings, and 
it may even happen that it may have sown 
itself and a few seedlings may be found in 
the immediate vicinity of the old plant. 
These withstand the winter much better 
than the older plants. It is sọ easily raised 
from seeds that no cther method of pro- 
pagation is needed. S. Arnott. 


THE BEST DWARF LINARIAS. 


ALTHOUGH some of them have earned the 
reputation of being pests, and nearly all 
creeping species aro apt to trespass unduly, 
even to the extent of defying control, the 
dwarf Linarias are, in the main, a useful 
and charming group. L. Cymbalaria (Kenil- 
worth Ivy) and L. hepaticaefolia are the 
most aggressive. The former, in particular, 


should always be given a safe place, and 
the latter. pretty as it is, 13 certainly best 
excluded from the rock-garden. 

Of these creeping, perennial kinds, L. 
aequitriloba is the smallest. This is a 
delightful little plant for steps, or for 


covering the shady side of a stone, over 
which it will weave its delicate veil of 
hair-like stems and tiny, evergreen leaves, 


maintaining a succession of tiny, purple 
flowers throughout the summer and autumn. 

L. pallida is a beautiful, Italian species, 
the bluish-lavender flowers being larger than 
those of any other of its class, and, whilst 
they are no less generously produced, they 
possess a pleasant fragrance. The leaves 
are three-lobed, fleshy, and of a full-toned, 
glossy green. There is a very lovely white 
form of this Toadflax, a plant of singular 
charm, and one which, like the type, is 
quite easy to cultivate in any cool spot 
among rocks. 

From Italy comes another shade lover, 
L. pilosa, which has, in leaf and blossom, 
some affinity with L. hepaticaefolia and 
L. pallida. But the foliage is more hairy ; 
the under parts of the leaves are often 
purple-stained, and their margins are more 


lobed. This species is also a prolific 
bloomer, the plant usually being covered 
with its  ycllow-lipped, purple blossoms 


throughout the later summer. 

L. alpina is well known as a desirable 
little plant, with blue-grey foliage and 
dainty, orange-lipped, violet blossoms, which, 
in a genial climate, are seldom wanting at 
any season. In addition to the typical 
plant, which is, I think, much the best, 
there is a pale, blush form usually listed as 
var. alba, and a rosy-pink one, both 
retaining the orange spot. L. a. concolor 
is a self-coloured variety in violet, and 
there is a pure white variety with a yellow 
lip, but this I have never been able to 
secure. 
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free soil, L. alpina will 
and thus maintain a 
stock of sturdy, young plants, but it has 
a way of suddenly disappearing, and the 
explanation appears to be that it needs the 
soil to be renewed frequently, the newer 
the better. Thus, it has often vanished 
entirely from parts of our garden only to 
reappear with renewed vigour on some 
newly turned-over plot, or after top-dressing 
the soil with fresh loam. 

Though not generally trustworthy, L. 
origanifolia (of gardens) will prove perennial 
in a free, gritty soil and sheltered situation. 
This is Chaenarrhinum origanifolium of Spain 
and Portugal, a semi-prostrate herb of about 
six-inches, with small,  dull-green, hairy 
leaves and short racemes of purple blossom 
with a daub of orange-yellow at the throat. 
Where the soil is inclined to be cold and 
stiff this species should be treated as an 
annual and propagated from seeds or cuttings. 
rR iP her JF 


In a warm, 
usually seed freely, 





TREES AND SHRUBS. 


PHYLLODOCES. 


THE members of the genus Phyllodoce form a 
small group of dainty, dwarf, MHeath-like 
plants, varying from about four-inches to 
ten-inches to twelve-inches in height. Five 
species are included in the Kew Hand-list of 
Trees and Shrubs. They are natives of 
Europe, North-west America, North Asia, 
and Japan. A sixth species, P. glanduliflorus, 
a native of the Rocky Mountains, Oregon, 
Alaska, and Sitka, was cultivated a few 
years ago by Mr. Murray Hornibrook, at 
Knapton, Queen’s County, Ireland. 

All the Phyllodoces have at one time or 
another been included by various botanists 
in the genus Bryanthus, but most authorities 
now confine this genus to a single species, 
B. Gmelini, a native of Kamtschatka and 
Behring’s Island. The plant grown as 
Phyllodoce erectus in some gardens, and in 
others as Bryanthus erectus, is a bigeneric 
hybrid, Phyllodoce empetriformis x Rhodo- 
thamnus Chamaecistus. The name Phyllo- 
thamnus erectus is now generally preferred. 
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The Phyllodoces are propagated by seeds, 


cuttings, and layers, on similar lines to 
those adopted for the dwarf Heaths. It is 
also possible sometimes to sever small 


pieces from established clumps carefully and 
propagate the plant in this way. 


The plants thrive best in a compost 
consisting principally of peat. Found growing 
wild under cool, moist conditions, these 


cultivation so far as 
positions sheltered 


should be imitated in 
possible by planting in 
from the mid-day sun. No better homes 
for the Phyllodoces can be found than the 
lower pockets of a rock-garden, facing west, 
sheltered from the east and south by large 
boulders. 

P. Breweri (syn. Bryanthus Breweri) was 
first collected by Mr. W. H. Brewer between 
1860 and 1862 on thə rocky mountain slopes 
of the Sierra Nevada, California, at an 
elevation of between 9,500 feet and 11,000 
feet. The plant is described as covering 
considerable areas in some places. It is 


FIG. 12—BUDDLEIA ALTERNIFOLIA. 


figured in the Botanical Magazine, tab. 8146, 
and flowered at Kew in 1906, where the plant 
was raised from seeds received ten years 
previously from Baron von St. Paul, of 
Fischbach, Silesia. 

It is a dwarf, tufted evergreen, six inches 
to twelve inches tall (Fig. 13); the leaves 
are linear, up to three-quarters-of-an-inch long, 
and glossy green; the bright purplish-rose 
blossoms are produced during May in terminal 
racemes one inch to three inches long, the 
individual blooms being half-an-inch in diameter, 
and broadly campanulate. Flowering freely, this 
species is attractive in the alpine garden or 
rockery, and planted in a group along the 
front of narrow borders of dwarf shrubs. 

P. coerulea is a native of the cold regions 
of the northern hemisphere — Asia, North 
America, and Europe, including Britain, being 
found in Perthshire. It is a dwarf plant of 
tufted growth averaging six inches to nine 
inches in height, with linear leaves up to 
half-an-inch in length. The blossoms, produced 
singly or from two to four in an umbel, are 
borne from May to July. They are nodding, 
pitcher-shaped and bluish-purple in colour. 
This Phyllodoce in particular requires cool, 
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moist conditions to ensure its success. As the 
following names suggest, the synonyms of 
this interesting British plant are numerous: 
Andromeda coerulea, L.; A. taxifolia, Pall. ; 
Bryanthus coeruleus, Dipp.; B. taxifol.us, A. 
Gray; and Menzicsia coerulea, Sm. 

P. empetriformis grows six inches to nine 
inches high and is of dwarf, MHeath-like 
habit. The leaves are linear, one-quarter to 
three-quarters-of-an-inch long. The solitary, 
reddish-purple flowers are borne dur'ng April 
and May in the axils of the leaves, near 
the tops of the shoots. This species is a 
native of Western North America and was 
first introduced to British gardens in 1810. 
It is the most free in growth and the 
easiest Phyllodoce to cultivate in our gardens. 
Figured in the Botanical Magazine, tab. 3176, 
it has at various times been included in the 
genera Bryanthus and Menziesia, but always 
with apparently the same specific name of 
empetriformis. 

P. nipponica is a dainty, dwarf evergreen 
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of tufted habit with small upright stems 
four inches to nine inches high. It has 
quite small, linear leaves, under half-an-inch 
long, freely disposed on thə branches. As 
thə illustration (Fig. 14) indicates, the 
flowers grow singly in the axils of the 
leaves at the ends of the branches. They 
are open campanulate, white, tinted with 
pink, and open dur.ng May. This is the plant 
figured in the Botanical Magazine, tab. 8405, 
as P. amabilis in 1911. Doubt was expressed 
at the time regarding its origin. Since then 


it has been identified as P. nipponica, a 
Japanese species named and described by 
Makino. The plant is one of the daintiest 


of the family and a charming subject for a 
sheltered nook in the rock garden. P. 
aleutica, a species from North Asia and 
North-West America is also in cultivation. 
A. Osborn, Kew. 


BUDDLEIA ALTERNIFOLIA. 


Tuis very distinct Buddleia (Fig. 12), with alter- 
nate leaves, was described by Maximowicz in 
1880, but it was not introduced into cultivation 
until about 1916, when seeds were sent 
home from Kansu, China, by the late- 
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lamented collectors, Mr. . William Purdom 
and Mr. Reginald Farrer. B. alternifolia is 
a deciduous shrub of free growth,, said to 
attain eight-feet to ten-fect or more in 
height. Having  wide-spreading, arching 
branches the bushes usually messure more 





in diameter than height. Healthy plants 
make vigorous, young growths, several feet 
in length, in one season. The alternate 


leaves are dull green above and glaucous on 
the underside, one-and-a-half-inch to four- 
inches long and one-quarter-inch to a half- 
inch wide. The lilac-purple blossoms are 
very freely borne, crowded in clusters from 
the jointe along the g:owths of the previous 
year (Fig. 12.) They are about one-quarter- 
inch wide and fragrant. The flowering 
season is June and early July. 

This alternate-leaved Buddleia is without 
doubt one of the most distinct and useful 
addit‘ons to our hardy flowering shrubs 
introduced from China during recent years. 
Thr ving well in garden borders of suitably 
cultivated soil, it is particularly showy for 
sloping banks, notably by the waterside. 
In the last-named position plants in Mr. 
Lionel de Rothschild's garden at Extury. 
and others quite close to the sde of the Lily 
Pond at Kew approach the ideal. Other 
likely positions are above low terrace walls 
over which the lax branches can hang, and 
high up on large rock gardens with the 
hushes overhanging big bou'ders. 

Increase is by secds, layering and cuttings. 
Inserted now in a close propagating frame 
without or with slight bottom heat the 
cuttings soon root. As the flowers are 
produced on the wood of the previous year, 
often so closely clustered as to hide the 
branches, whatever pruning is necessary is 
best done when the flowers have faded in 
July. Assuming there is space for the 
bushes to increase in size all that is 
necessary is to remove the old flowering 
stems bearing no vigorous young shoots, and 
perhaps to cut out one or two of the oldest 
branches down to the base, should the 
bushes be crowded with stems. 4A. 0. 


DAVIDIA VILMORINIANA IN FRANCE. 


For the past two or three years Davidias 
have made a conspicuous display during 
their flowering period in France. At the 
Arboretum of Les Barres, tho old specimen 
of Davidia Vilmoriniana, first introduced by 
Pére Farges in: 1897, has flowered and 
fruited annually for several years. At Ver 
rieres a layer from this old specimen has 
now attained a height of twenty-five feet 
and was a remarkable sight at flowering 
time both in 1924 and 1925. 

But the most gorgeous sight has been 
provided this year by a wonderful tree well 
over thirty feet high in the Arboretum of 
La Fosse, near Vendome, owned by Mr. 
Gerard, a wealthy manufacturer. The speci- 
men was absolutely smothered from top to 
bottom with its large, hanging, paper-white 
bracts, same of which were so. much as 
eight inches long and four inches wide. The 
tree was planted on the spot some twenty 
years ago and came from the famous 
Veitchian Nurseries; it is therefore one of 
the earliest importations of Mr. Wilson from 
China. | 

This exampie of the flowering of a 
Davidia (Fig. 11) should interest amateurs 
and encourage them to plant specimens in 
good, deep soil and a moist and somewhat 
shaded position—which it seems to parti- 
cularly relish. There is no doubt that the 
tree becomes more and more floriferous as 
it attains age and size, indeed it is not 
before it has come to a considerable size 
that it begins to flower abundantly and 
show its natural splendour. C. L., Paris. 


AZARA Mit ‘ROPHYLLA VARIEGATA. 


‘Tit above is evidently a new plant, for 
I can find no record of it in the lists to 
hand, nor: in books. There is a plant of. it 
in the gardens of the Royal Horticultural 


Society, Wisley. It is about two feet high 
or a little taller, and is planted against the 
wall of the Laboratory. 

The dark, glossy, evergreen leaves have a 
broad and well-marked silvery variegation. 
Indeed, it is so bright and well contrasted 
with the green colour as to recall the 
bright variegation of Quercus Cerris variegata 
of Loddiges of Hackney. The brightness of 
this may be imagined from the old garden 





FIG, 13.—PHYLLODOCE BREWERI. 
(see p. 27). 


or nursery names of Q. Cerris argentea, and 
Q. C. elegantissima. 

The Azara is also as well marked as the 
Silver Queen Holly, and it is to be hoped will 
prove as hardy as the type. An older plant 
is Azara integrifolia variegata, but the varie- 
gation is yellow and less distinct. J. F. 
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EVERGREEN RHODODENDRONS 
THE UNITED STATES. 


Ir is of interest to learn from the Bulletin 
of the Harvard Arboretum that comparatively 
tew of these plants can be cultivated in New 
England. Three species of eastern North 
America are hardy here, as are Rhododen- 
dron Smirnowii of the Caucasus, and hybrids 
of still uncertain origin of R. caucasicum 
of the same region. In south-western China 
is found the greatest number of these plants, 





IN 


and hundreds of new species have been 
discovered there in recent years and intrọ- 
duced into England, where many of them 


have already flowered in Cornwall, a rezion 
particularly well suited to the growth of 
these evergreens. Unfortunately only one 
Chinese species, R. micranthum, from northern 
and western China, which has little to 
recommend it as a garden plant, is hardy 
in the Arboretum. 

Most persons in New England who think 
and talk about Rhododendrons have in 
mind the hybrids raised in, Great Britain. 
in great variety between the eastern American 
R. catawhiense and primarily one of the 
Himalayan species, R. arborescens. There are 


hundreds of these Rhododendrons with 
beautiful foliage and flowers varymg from 
deep red to pink, rose-colour, dark purple, 


and white. They are usually grafted on R. 
ponticum, a tender plant which appears to 
affect the hardiness of these hybrids. The 
first Anthony Waterer of the Knaphill Nursery 
at Woking in Surrey, from whom most of the 
large collections of these hybrids have been 
obtained in the United States, used to propagate 
his best varieties by layers. Such plants have 
proved hardier in that country and longer-lived 
than the plants grafted on R. ponticum stock. 
Among the handsomest and hardiest of the 
Waterer Rhododendrons may be mentioned 
atrosanguineum, Charles Dickens. Mrs. C. N. 
Sargent, Henrietta Sargent, catawbiense album, 
album elegans, roseum elegans, H. W. Sargent, 
discolor, Melton, album grandiflorum, pur- 
pureum elegans, and Lady Armstrong. 

In November, 1908, the Arnold Arborctuin 
received from T. J. Seidel, in whose nursery 
near Dresden is one of the greatest collections 
of hardy Rhododendrons, a number of his 


catawbiense hybrids. Seidel uses as stock 
for his hybrids one of the hybrids of R. 


caucasicum called Cunninghain’s White, which 
was raised about 1830 by James Cunningham 
in his nursery near Edinburgh by crossing 
R. caucasicum with R. ponticum it is said. 
This makes a hardier stock than R. ponticum 
and is easily and cheaply propagated from 
cuttings. The plants on this stock are dwarfer 
than those which have been raised in England 
and appear to be generally hardier. In the 
Seidel collection in the Arboretum are the 
following named varieties: Adalbert, Adam, 
Alarich, Albert; Annedore, Anton, Arno, Attila, 
August, Bella, Bismarck, Calliope, Daisy, 
Desiderius, Diana, Donar, Echse, Eli, Eva, 
Fee and Viola. 

There is much difficulty in the U.S.A. 
with the cultivation of both the English and 
German hybrid Rhododendrons. The leaves 
suffer seriously from the attacks of the lace- 
wing fly, and to destroy this it is necezsary 
to spray the plants two or three times 
during the year. The plants require a deep 
mulch in winter, and some of the varieties 
planted in exposed situations are better for 
a winter covering of evergreen branches. It 
is no longer possible under the Federal laws 
to import these plants with soil at their 
roots, and American nurserymen who may 
still have a few plants ask such exhorbitant 
prices for them that it is foolish to buy 
them. In the future perhaps some American 
nurserymen will take up the propagation of 
of these hybrids on stock of Cunningham's 
White or some other of the Caucasian hybrids, 
but until this is done the cultivation of 
plants established in the United States or of 
new collections of these plants, is not pro- 
mising. 
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REASONS WHY WOODS DO NOT PAY. 


THERE are at least three main and several 
minor reasons why timber cultivation in 
certain woods and plantations has not turned 
out a profitable undertaking. These are :— 
(1) want of affinity between trees and soil; 
(2) mixing several species in one and the 
same wood under the pretext that if one 
did not ‘succeed another probably would ; 
and (3) faulty methods of formation and 
management of the plantations. 


The relationship of trees and soil has 
received far too little attention in the past, 
for while a few species, and these mainly 
the less profitable kinds, will succeed when 
planted under almost any soil conditions, 
there are others that will only produce the 
maximum amount of the best quality timber 
and keep free from disease when planted on 


the particular soils for which they have 
been found best adapted. 
Wrongly-formed plantations are, unfortu- 


nately, 
as adaptation of soil and trees are concerned, 
the results being that, financially speaking, 
the woods are a failure, and proprietors, in 
consequence, fight shy of further planting 
operations. 
On several occasions I have examined and 
rted on such woods in various parts of 
the country, one of the most interesting of 
which was a large plantation of pure Oak, 
for the successful culture of which the soil 
was quite unsuited, the result being that in 
sixty years the average cubic content of 
each tree was a little over ten cubic feet. 


Yet this particular class of soil was 
eminently suited to the production of a 
heavy crop of Sweet Chestnut, as was 


clearly demonstrated by the growth of a 
considerable area of this tree at a short 
distance away on exactly similar soil. Other 
instances could be given, such as a gravelly 
area of soil that was planted with a crop 
of Larch, the result being that the trees 
were ‘‘ pumped’ or rotten at the core, and 


had to be cut down when twenty-five 
years old. 
When pressing home the question of 


extensions of plantations, I have more than 
once been confronted by the statement, 
that past experience does not warrant 
further expenditure in that way. That such 
is true cannot be denied, in many instances 
at least; but then, as above stated, faulty 
methods of formation and management are 
alone responsible for the failure. 

In the formation of new plantations there 
should be no haphazard system of planting 
a mixture of trees in one and the same 
plantation, under the mistaken idea that 
if one species does not succeed another will. 
The intelligent forester knows perfectly well 
which trees are best suited to the particular 
classes: of soils with which he has to deal. 
Throughout England and Ireland, and less 
so in Scotland, numerous woods of a 
profitable kind were formed over a century 
ago, yet woods and belts are to be seen 
that have never even  recompensed the 
owner for the cost of — much less 
the rental of the land. here has been far 
too much mixed planting, in which rough- 
growing, unprofitable trees, of the cheapest 
kind for timber producing purposes, have 


been largely employed in the formation of 


woods and plantations. 

Of timber cut during the war, a large 
proportion was found to be unsuited even 
for second-rate purposes, and in some cases 
as much as fifty per cent. could not be 
profitably employed. Much greater attention 
than was formerly the case has of late 


been brought to bear on the question of 


the best and most profitable troes to plant 
in a purely commercial sense or for the 
value of the timber they produce. 


Heretofore, in too many cases, the main 


far too common, in so far at least. 


N 


object in tree planting seemed to be to get 
the ground covered quickly with arboreal 
vegetation, little thought being given to the 
ultimate value of the trees for timber-producing 
purposes. Far too often, also, the quality 
of the tress that were used did not receive 
that attention that the importance of the 
case demanded, and crooked, badly-rooted, 
bark-bound nursery refuse was made use of 
under the pretext of cheapness. In the end 
it pays many times over to purchase young 
trees that have received a proper course of 
nursery treatment in the matter of regular 
and systematic transplanting and pruning, 
than to use others at one-half the cost 
that are wanting in fibrous root formation 
and, in consequence, are lanky, leaderie:x, 
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and often in a bark-bound and generally 
unhealthy condition. 

Trees that have been regularly transplanted 
tako quickly to a change of soil and new 
situation, and are not readily upset during 
stormy weather, evils that constantly threaten 
the badly-rooted and unhealthy tree. 

With reference to pure or mixed planta- 
tions, there can be little doubt, judging 
from the value of existing plantations of 
pure timber as well as records of sales of 
past years, that the greatest profits have 
been derived from plantations that were 
composed mainly of one and the same kind 
of tree. In the north of Scotland and 
other parts, the highest prices have been 
paid for pure Larch plantations, and in the 
Chiltern Hills, where Beech timber of the 
finest quality is produced, the trees are 
either grown as a pure crop or with a slight 


admixture of Oak. The famous Aberdeenshire 
forests of Scotch Pine, such as _ Ballochbuie 
and Glen Tanar, are composed chiefly of 
our native Pine. Other instances are the 
Oak woods of Surrey and Sussex, the pure 
Ash plantations of Bedfordshire and other 
counties of England. 

By far the most profitable Ash plantations 
which I have had to deal with were those 
on the Woburn Estate, Bedfordshire, where 
the trees were all of the same kind, while 
the cleanest and heaviest crop of Alder, 
and for which the highest price was paid, 
was on swampy land on a Kentish property, 
where the trees of this kind stood at 
eighteen-feet apart all over the ground. 

The Hornbeams in Epping Forest, the 


NIPPONICA (see p. 28). 


largest area of this tree in this country, 
and the Birch on some of the English 
commons, are examples of a similar kind. 
Again, of the common or Norway Spruce, 
the cleanest and. most valuable timber is 
that produced in pure plantations of the 
tree, both in Scotland and England. 

Like man and animals, trees are gregarious, 
and thrive best in communities of the same 
kind. With reference to Larch timber in 
Scotland it may be stated that a plantation 
of pure Larch realised at the rate of £150 
per acre at the age of seventy years; 
another, forty-four years’ planted, returned 
£100 per acre. The late Mr. Lewis Miller, 
timber Merchant, Crieff, Perthshire, informed 
me by letter that from 1870 to 1890 he 
paid £250,000 for pure Larch plantations of 
fifty years’ growth and upwards, which 
worked out at £50 per acre. A. D. Webster 
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EDITORIAL NOTIOES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 


Garden, W.C. 2. 

Editors and Publisher.—Our correspondents would 
obviate delay in obtaining answers to their communi- 
cations, and save us much time and trouble, if they would 
kindly observe the notice printed weekly to the effect that 
all letters relating to financial matters and to adrertise- 
ments should be addressed to the PUBLISHER; and that 
all conmunicutions intended for publication cr referring 
to the literary department, and all planta to be named 
should be directed to the EDITORS. The two depurtments, 
Publishing and Editorial, are distinct, and much un- 
necessary delay and confusion arise when letlers are 
misdirected, 

Letters fcr Publication as well as specimens of plants 
or naming, should be addressed to the ED 

Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London. 
ommunications should be WRITTEN ON ONE SIDE 
ONLY OF THE PAPER, sent as early in the week as 
possible, and duly signed by the writer. If desired, the 
signature will not be printed, but kept as a guarantee of 
good faith. 

Local Nows.—Correspondents will greatly oblige by sending 
to the Editors early intelligence of local events likely to be 
of interest to our readers. 

Special Notice to Correspondents.—The Editors do 
not undertake to pay for any contributions or illustrations. 
or to return unused communications or illustrations. 
unless by special arrangement. The Editors do not hold 
themselves responsible for any opinions expressed by 

their correspondents. 

Dlustrations.—ihe Editors trill be glad to receive and to 
select photographs or drawings suitable for reproduction, 
of gardens, or of remurkable flowers, trees, etc., but t 
cunnot be responsible Jor loſsa or injury. 








MY GARDEN. 


HAVE a wood and in this wood there 
| is a house with a woodland garden and 

å small rock and water garden. Let us take 
a walk round the latter first. There are 
several small pools, linked up with small 
ditches, and some well-weathered rock-stone 
has been used in its construction. On a 
high bank by a little waterfall is a fine 
mass of Genista hispanica and another of 
Cytisus praecox over which clambers the 
scarlet Tropaeolum speciosum, which as early 
as mid-June was in bloom. Two fine speci- 
mens of Juniperus Sabina tamariscifolia 
are near the water, in which is the crimson 
Water Lily Wm. Falconer. There are 
several plants of this variety in this garden 
and in the full sun they were a mass of 
wonderful deep colour. 

Epimedium pinnatum does well by the 
stones; its brown leaves give a good colour 
in winter. Passing on we come to Iris 
sibirica Perry's Blue, one of the best 
varieties, and I. orientalis, which is surpassed 
by its var. Emperor, a much taller variety 
with larger flowers of a deeper colour. 
Phragmites communis variegata and. Men- 
yanthes trifoliata, the Bogbean, grow together 
in a corner of a pool. I found a lot of 
larvae of the Elephant Hawk Moth feeding 
on the latter, and it puzzled me how the 
nearly full-fed larvae got from leaf to leaf 
to feed without falling into the water, as 
in many cases the stems of the plant were 
nearly, if not quite, submerged. Rodgersia- 
pinnatifolia, with its large bronzy leaves, is 
nearby, but I fear it is rather too dry and 
must be moved. A fine Acer palmatum 
purpureum stands near the outlet and in 
the stcne paving leading over the water 
are many self-sown plants of Caltha palus- 
tris, Primula japonica and  Astilbes. I 
suppose their roots are kept moist and cool 
by the stones. 

Podophyllum Emodi with its quaint, 
brownish-marbled leaves, rushes up every 
year, with a pale pink flower followed by 
an enormous egg-like fruit which turns a 
vivid scarlet when ripe. Mimulus luteus 
and M. Bartoniensis flower profusely with 
their roots in moisture and M. cupreus 
spreads everywhere. Rodgersia podophyllum, 
Funkia Sieboldii and Astilbes grow strongly 
close by, with Primula Asthore Seedlings 
(P. Beesiana and P. Bulleyana hybrids) and 
P. rosea near the water. 

Saxifraga peltata throws up its big heads 
of bloom, followed by its large green leaves, 
which turn a good colour in autumn. Its 
“rhizomes” spread further and further 


afield every year. Polystichums—one cannot 
record all their long names every time, let 
us say the plumose varieties—are growing 
in the stones. They are, to my mind, the 
finest of all hardy Ferns. Iris sibirica Mrs. 
Perry, a pretty flower, blooms profusely 
every year, and near by there is a patch 
of Primula japonica which sows itself every 
year, and amongst them is what is evidently 
a cross between P. japonica and P. pulveru- 
lenta, a fine crimson, resembling the latter 
in habit with the colour of the best crimson 
japonica. Lythrum virgatum has seeded 
itself everywhere and many good colours 
have appeared. This is welcome on account 
of its display of colour when most flowers 
are past. On a dry, hot bank above the 
water, Cistus crispus is flowering happily. 
The Cistuses are good plants for hot, dry 
places. Wistaria sinensis hangs over the 
water and with this is Cerasus Shirofugen, 
one of the best double-flowering Cherries 
and a late variety, producing large, pen- 
dulous flowers of soft-pink which change 
almost to white. Caltha polypetala, which 
needs keeping in bounds, as does Ranun- 
culus lingua grandiflora, grow together. 
There is an interesting story of the 
migration of the former from the Pope's 
Garden, but is it true? Primula Wardii 
and P. vittata grow at the edge of a 
ditch and near by is a big patch of 
Trollius europaeus, an old garden plant, but 
one of the best, with its lovely, cool-looking, 
pale yellow blooms. Across stepping-stones 
may be seen Nymphaea Escarboucle, a huge 
crimson flower—the plant is fast out-growing 
its home. An old Japanese Wistaria, neither 
sinensis nor multijuga, hangs over the 
water, and for the first year has not made 
much show of bloom. Peltandra_ virginica 
with its handsome Arum-like leaves, is 
growing with Butomus umbellatus, but I 
fear it is too shady at times for the latter, 
which never flowers here, though it does 
lower down in full sun. Acer palmatum 
purpureum and Spiraea paimata give a fine 
bit of colour in their season, and on a dry 
bank is Cistus florentinus, floribunda or pro- 
fusiflora or some such name ought to be 
given to it, for in its season it is mar- 
vellous the amount of bloom it gives—here 
to-day, gone to-night, and another to take 
its place. 

Miscanthus saccharifer—a handsome, golden 


Grass, which I seldom see, is one of the 
next things to record. It grows six-feet 
high and is most effective. Osmunda in 
variety and  Struthiopteris germanica, the 
Shuttlecock or Ostrich Fern, grow together, 
but the latter does not grow to the 


dimensions I have seen near here. 

Caltha palustris, the purple-stemmed variety, 
grows in the mud, and it is very much: 
more attractive than the common form. 
Typha angustifolia grows with the commonly- 


called Bullrush. The former is a smaller 
form, but is just as rampant as its big 
brother. 


Nymphaea Ellisiana, with its rich, crimson- 
scarlet blooms, which stand up slightly out 
of the water, is flourishing here, and 


Aponogeton distachyum, the Water Hawthorn, 


seeds itself everywhere. Iris Pseudacorus 
and its pale form, SBastardii, and Acorus 
Calamus variegata, with handsome, variegated 
foliage, are growing in the water. Glyceria 
spectabilis variegata must be watched, as it 
is & rampant grower, and while it is 4 
pretty grass one can have too much of it. 
Next to record is a fine lot of Primula 
Asthore seedlings. Their parents are here, 


too, and have been here for seven years; 
and their progeny have spread all over the 
place. Those of P. Bulleyana show more 
orange and yellow in their colour. They 
come and go, but their parents seem to 
remain for longer than any. Across tha 


path are Dodecatheon Meadia seedlings, very 
strong, and flowering freely ; but the foliage 
soon flops down, and looks as if it was 
dry and flagging. Primula Wardii grows in 
a moist space near the water and omes up 


` short. 


it seems to be a very 
much surface-rooting plant, and cannot 
withstand dry conditions and in winter 
wants watching that the crowns do not get 
cast up after a frost. P. chrysopa, a 
larger plant, and P. involucrata are of 
similar habit. 

Plants of Sagittaria in double and single 
varieties are throwing up their arrow-head 
leaves, and follow on behind the double 
forms of Caltha palustris, C. montrosa fi. pl., 
and C. p. fl. pl. The former comes out a 
good deal later than either the common 
form or fl. pl., and its habit is more like 
that of C. polypetala, sending out “runners ” 
which take root if given the opportunity. 

Scirpus zebrinus throws up its green and 
white-barred stems, and should be grown in 
a place sheltered from the wind. This plant 
seems to get blown down very easily. 

Primula rosea, now ripening its seed, has 
sown itself among the rocks. There is one 
plant which has particularly vivid-coloured 
flowers. I wonder if this is what is known 
as Brockhurst variety ? Primula glycosma has 
also seeded itself freely, but its flowers are 


every year, but 


neither large nor beautiful, and I should 
call it an inferior P. Poissonii. One thing 
I like about it, and that is the scent, 


chiefly, I believe, in its foliage, and this, I 
have noticed especially after a rain, in the 
same way as we get a delicious perfume of 
the Gum Cistus C. ladaniferus, C. cyprius, 
and C. Lorettii. 

Astilbes and Lythrums, the latter chiefly 
seedlings from L. virgatum and Salicaria, will 
soon be a bright bit of colour. Epilobiam 
angustifolium has been banished. It is far 
too rampant for a small garden, and it is 
a hard thing to kill—you think you have 
killed every bit, but next spring up it 
comes. Its tiny, creeping relation, E. 
nummularifolia, is just as bad in its way. 
It comes up everywhere. Plants of Spiraea 
gigantea in its rose-coloured form are now four- 
feet high, and will go on up to ten-feet, according 
to the weather. Last year, in the wet 
summer, they attained a height of twelve- 
feet, as they had a drain-pipe always 
keeping them supplied with water. 

Iris chrysographes was magnificent last 
year, but for some reason it disappeared 
last winter with the exception of one plant. 
It is a pity that its flowering season is so 
Its purple is most intense, looks 
like velvet, with a thin, gold line in the 
centre of each fall. Plants of Iris Kaempferi 
are just opening, and I. versicolor has 
been very good this year. 

Last but not least in its effectiveness, 
is Myosotis palustris, which gives such 
lovely masses of soft blue; common it may 
be, but it is very lovely. The Oumer 


NOTES FROM A WELSH GARDEN. 


Dry as it has been throughout the month 
of June shrubs and plants have, for the 
most part, been unusually satisfactory, 
growth being above the average and bloom 
abundant. Among the former Fremontia 
californica, a bush some ten feet high, has 
been and is still a wonderful sight, every 
branch being enveloped in a blaze of large 
golden-yellow flowers. Abutilon vitifolium 
has attracted no less attention than the 
former, its clusters of Mallow-like blossoms 
in a cool bluish-lavender being singularly 








lovely. Olearia semi-dentata, undoubtedly 
the most beautiful of the genus, is adorned 
with its fragrant Daisy-flowers, nearly two 


inches across and of a soft lavender-purple 
centred with a broad disc of a darker 
shade, whilst in much the same tone are 
the pretty clusters of Buddleia alternifolia 
(see Fig. 12). 

Styrax Wilsonii, which has proved quite 
hardy here, is an elegant shrub that may 
always be depended on to produce its 
nodding, milk-whito flowers about mid- 
summer and it appears to be as well able 
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to resist drought in our light soil as the 
Leptospermums and Cistuses. Among the 
latter is C. ladaniferus var. immaculatus, 


recently the recipient of an Award of Merit 
at Vincent Square. This is quite, to my 
mind, one of the finest of the whites, none 
other unblotched species or variety bearing 
flowers of such remarkable size. C. recog- 
nitus is also in bloom, this being a rock- 
Rose with—if I may beg to differ from 
some authorities—a closer affinity to C. 
Loretii than any other. If C. purpureus 
still holds an unique place among the 
crimson and pink rock-Roses by reason of 
its distinctive blotch, C. Gauntlettii can, I 
think, claim a foremost position among the 
purely self-coloured varieties other than 
white, its large and deep carmine-crimson 
flowers being exceptionally striking. In the 
clear pinks C. creticus, C. tauricus and the 
uncommon and tender C. vaginatus are all 
worthy of special note. 

If the abundant sunshine has been enjoyed 
by the foregoing, the Leptospermums have 
revelled in it, even the dryness of our 
thin, poor soil having no terrors for these 
southerners. A good form of the white- 
flowered L. scoparium has, up to the 
present, been the most satisfactory, the 
elegant. fine-leaved branches being thronged 
with the Hawthorn-like flowers for many 
weeks. 

Beautiful as they are, L. s. Nichollii 
and L. s. Chapmanii do not bloom so 
freely here nor do they make so rapid a 
growth as the above, and their ruby- 
crimson flowers are apt to bleach in strong 
sunshine. With these and others now in 
bloom are L. laevigatum and L. stellatum, 
with small white flowers and larger, more 
leathery leaves than is usual with the mem- 
bers of this genus. 

With its downy, obovate leaves, a foot in 
length and half as wide, with white under- 


sides, Salvia verbascifolia strikes an un- 
common note in a mixed border. This 
herbaceous perennial is apparently quite 


hardy and its branching spikes, 
feet in height, of drooping, 
tubular flowers, enveloped in 
and flecked with violet at the lips always 
arrest attention. Geranium refractum, with 
the trailing habit of G. Wallichianum and 


up to two 
milk-white 
silky hairs 


much the same style of leafage, is also 
a plant not often seen in gardens; its 
large blooms are, when first expanded, a 


very charming fresh rose-pink. Iris hexagona 
Lamancei is also here, flowering freely in a 
very dry soil beneath the towering I. aurea 
and I. Delavayi. Morina longifolia is an 
attractive plant which does not appear to 
resent drought when there is sufficient depth 


of soil, and a group of some hybrid 
Horned Poppies (Glaucium) have been no 
less happy. 


But, given sufficient moisture below, few 
flowers appear so thoroughly to enjoy great 
heat as do the Mimuluses, and no group 
of plants will give more gorgeous masses of 
colour. From M. luteus and M. Bartoniensis 
(cardinalis x Lewisii) which make a forest 
of two foot growths with the Water Forget- 
me-Not (Myosotis palustris var. semper- 
florens), to the little Whitecroft Scarlet, 
there is a wide range of gorgeous colours. 
Among these, Whitecroft Scarlet, Burnetti 
and Coronation are perhaps the most striking 
in the self-colcured, intense coppery-scarlet 
shades, whilst M. Croftonianus, rich cherry- 
crimson, strikes an unusual note of colour 
in their class. Grouped among native Ferns 
on a bank raised well above the stream- 
side, Geranium anemonaefolium has made a 
remarkably striking display of colour since 
May, and the bold plants, each three feet 
high and more in width, look as if they 
would continue their amazing succession of 
rosy-crimson, ruby-eyed flowers for many 
more weeks. In such company Borago laxi- 
flora is an admirable plant, and both 
Amsonia salicifolia and Lindelofia spectabilis, 
with its deep sapphire flowers, are first-rate. 
Here also good use is made of those 
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pleasant little shrubs, Spiraea decumbens and 
the closely-allied S. Hacquetii, whilst there 
is no prettier ground coverer for summer 
flowering in such cool places as these than 
S. (Eriogynia) pectinata. 

If the drought checked the progress of 
many subjects others have been forced into 
premature blossoming. Thus, Tropaeolum 
speciosum showed the first of its brilliant 
flowers soon after Midsummer Day and it is 
now festooning some Azalea bushes with its 
ropes of scarlet. Gentiana septemfida was 
equally early, six weeks before its normal 
date here. Layatera Olbia is blooming long 





FIG. 15.—RHAZYA ORIENTALIS. 





Though the rock garden for the most 
part quickly surrendered to the fierce heat 
and extreme dryness some few plants have 
come bravely: through the ordeal. Where 
Helianthemums were withered beyond re- 
covery for this season Linum salsoloides 
and L. monogynum have been better than 
usual. No less can be said of Aster Farreri, 
A. Pattersonii and A. brachytrichus, Crepis 
incanus, the lovely lavender and white 
Scutellaria Brittonii, Verbena radicans, V. 
chamaedryoides, Prunella incisa coccinea, the 
excellent Potentilla nepalensis var. Miss 
Willmott, all forms of Geranium sanguineum, 


(see page 33). 


varieties of Anemone 
months ahead of 


before its time. Some 
japonica are nearly two 
their scheduled date, and Xchizostylis coc- 
cinea is no less precocious. As for Mimulus 
glutinosus, it has not been so full of colour 
at mid-June for many years. This charming 
Californian shrub we have in three distinct 
forms, the most robust and that with the 
largest blooms coming nearest to the type 
plant of Northern California, its flowers 
being a warm golden buff. Then there is 
one whose blooms are a rich velvety maroon 


and an intermediate form with _ smaller, 
almost pure scarlet, blossoms. All have 
proved highly satisfactory shrubs on our 


dry, sunny slopes, and 


it is very seldom 
they are injured by frost 


including the fine white variety and G. 
nepalensis of the lists, the creeping Thymes 
and most of the dwarf Hypericums, especially 
H. olympicum var. citrinum, have all helped 
materially to prolong what might have been 
a briefer season. Lithospermum petraeum 
has also upheld its reputation as a drought 
resister and a square yard of old wall 
covered by L. intermedium, with masses of 
Veronica chathamica trailing over from 
above is very deligntful. Among other plantes 
worthy of special mention are Campanula 
muralis var. Muretti; Viola gracilis, Royal 
Blue; Armeria Vindictive and that fine old 


Pink—now rare — Dianthus Wolley Dod. 
A. T. Johnson, Ro-Wen., Talycafn, North 
Wales. 
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GREENWICH PARK is included amongst the 
public parks in the metropolis belonging to 
the Crown, as distinct from those under the 
eontrol of the Municipal authority of London. 
The largest of these Royal Parks is Hyde 
Park, which, including Kensington Gardens, 
has ‘an area of six hundred and twenty-one 
acres; the second largest, Regents Park, 
emibraces four hundred and seventy-two acres, 
nnd then comes Greenwich Park with one 
hundred and eighty-eight acres. The last is 
situated in a densely populated district in 
the South-East of London and adjoins 
Blackheath. Common, 
largest of London’s commons, having an 
area of two hundred and sixty-seven acres, 


so that and common combined con- 
stitute one of the largest open spaces in the 
metropolis. 

This park has existed at Greenwich since 


1433, but as it is now laid out it dates 
from the time of Charles II, who com- 
missioned Le Notre to undertake the work. 

Greenwich Park is said, on the authority 
of Mr. A. D. Webster, to contain by far 
the finest collection of trees and shrubs in 
any of the London parks, and the first 
impression the visitor has on entering the 
main entrance is the. grandeur of the huge 
Sweet Chestnuts which, together with many 
old Elms, are said to have been planted 
at the instigation of Evelyn in the seven- 
teenth century. One of the Chestnuts has a 
girth of nineteen-and-a-half feet and there 
are several others almost as big. 


The greatest attraction from a gardening 


point of view is the enclosed part known as 
the Flower Garden. This pleasure ground is 
arranged quite differently to that commonly 
adopted in public parks, and, standing in 
the centre of it, one would imagine oneself 
to be in the midst of a beautiful garden 
attached to some stately home in the 
country. There are lawns, flower beds, and 
beautiful trees all in the happiest association. 
The last include groups of Cedars, Ailanthus 
glandulosa, Pyrus salicifolia, weeping Elms, 
scarlet Thorns and other beautiful flowering 
and foliage subjects. In a dell, where the 
conditions are very favourable, many un- 
common trees and shrubs succeed amazingly. 


Magnolias attain to the size of very large. 


trees and these usually flower twice a year. 
Eucalyptus pulverulenta, which stands out 
conspicuously by reason of ite beautiful 
blue foliage, survives the winter withcut 
injury, and other interesting woody subjects, 
all of which have made fine specimens, are 
Desfontainea spinosa, Ilex integra, Colletia 
spinosa, C. cruciata, Idesia polycarpa, Philly- 
rea decora, Berberis Beallii—some of the 
finest specimens of this plant we have seen, 
which we are informed pervade the park 
with perfume: when in flower from November 
onwards; Viburnum Carlesii, of which there 
are several fine specimens; Eucryphia pin- 
natifolia, Bamboes of sorts, Umbellularia 
californica, Cercis Siliquastrum, the Judas 
Tree; Nuttalia cerasiformis and the hardy 
Orange, Ægle sepiaria (syn. Citrus trifoliata), 
which last year was covered with fruits. 

In one of the shrubberies forming a 
boundary to the enclosed garden, there’ are 
three exceedingly fine trees of Acanthopanax 
ricinifolium, a most useful tree for park 
planting, as the stems are covered with 
short, thick spines sufficient to deter any 
juvenile who aspires to climb them. Very 
pretty also were trees of the golden Moun- 
tain Ash and, in their season of flowering, 
Japanese Cherries are an imposing feature. 
Catalpas also flourish in this interesting garden 
and on either side a broad, herbaceous border 
is backed with a very pleasing - shrubbery. 

Many large flower beds are cut out in the 
lawn, some of oblong shape, eighteen-feet by 
twenty-two-feet, and circular ones, thirty-feet 
in diameter. The beds are planted with 
various subjects ; at the present time several] 


which is- one of -- the- 
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of them are filled with dwarf Polyantha 
Roses relieved with a few standards of the 
same plants not more than eighteen-inches 
or so high. The Roses are grown in pots 
and plunged, so that when their season of 
flowering—-which Mr. Findlay informs us lasts 
some two months, is over, the beds may be 
furnished again with other subjects. One of 
the most successful varieties for the purpose 
is Edith Cavell, and another bed contains 
the dwarf Echo with standards of Ellen 
Poulsen. These Roses are grown in six-inch 
pots ; those who have to furnish flower beds 
during June and July will find dwarf 
Polyantha Roses admirable for the purpose, 
and with proper treatment the plants may 
be used again and again each succeeding year. 

` Another’ bed is planted with the scarlet 


. Dahlia Amy Barlett, a very dwarf variety 


with dark foliage and dark leaves. It is 
interspersed with the double Gypsophila and 
edged with Centaurea candidissima, the grey 
of these plants associating finely with the 
dark-leaved Dahlia. One of the most 
successful of all the beds is planted with 
double Shirley Poppies. The double variety 
lasts longer in bloom than the single form, 
and the flowers are as handsome as those of 
double Begonias; in fact, they may be 
likened to small blooms of these flowers. 

A very striking patch of colour is furnished 
by a large, oval bed filled entirely with 
Anchusa Pride of Dover, a dwarfer and 
better variety than the well-known Dropmore. 
Other beds contain Pentstemons mixed with 
Gladioli, and several are gay with Antirrhinums. 
Mr. Findlay has used Antirrhinums as a 
ground work under Dahlias with great 
success. The Antirrhinums entirely hide the 
ground and the Dahlias soon grow above 
them, the two together making a much 
better effect than when the Dahlias are 
grown by themselves. Of the Antirrhinums, 
three of the very best are Eclipse, a very 


strong-growing, rich-crimson sort; Exquisite, 
soft pink; and Picture, pale chrome and 
yellow mixed. Delphiniums are also 


employed extensively and no fewer than one 
hundred named varieties are included, but 
nothing is finer than the long border planted 
with the Rev. E. Lascelles variety near the fine 
specimen of the Judas Tree already referred to. 

The border by the path leading to the 
enclosed garden is filled with a variety of 
bright flowers. Quite recently a wooden fence 
that was partly hidden with common Privet 
and Laurels has been done away with, and 
openings’ made into the ‘ Wilderness,” a deer 
enclosure, and where the wild vegetation, 
including much Bracken Fern, would suggest 
some naturai country many miles from any 
large town. A bed of Calceolarias interspersed 
with blue Cinerarias has been the source of 
great attraction for some time past, but the 
effect is now passing. One of the most 
pleasing pieces of planting in this border is 
a corner group of the blue Delphinium Queen 
Mary associated with Lilium longiflorum 
formosum. It is very interesting to notice 
how fine Lobelia tenuior does out-of-doors in 
this border, which contains other interesting 
plants, such as Trachymene caerulea, the Lace 
plant; Anchusas, Hydrangeas, Viscaria oculata, 
Phlox Drummondii, which is very fine; Nigella 
Miss Jekyll, Salpiglossis, succeeding finely; a 
breadth of the old laced type of Sweet 
William with Salpiglossis over it; Sweet 
William Pink Beauty, Campanula persicifolia, 
Cantertury Bells, etc. 

Much of the material for furnishing the 
flower beds is grown in a nursery which has 
recently been much enlarged. Everything in 
this nursery is in the finest condition, and 
some of the subjects were being prepared to 
take the place of others that had finished. 
For example, many Hydrangeas which had 
flowered were in process of ripening off and 
making flowering shoots for another season, 
whilst a batch of 3,500 Chrysanthemums were 
in readiness to be placed out-of-door a little 
later to give a bright effect on the Lily 
border and other places in autumn. Several 
houses in this park nursery are filled 
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with Lilies, end as the plants are in pots 
they may be made use of for a variety of 
purposes. Lilium auratum will be placed in 
the border where the Hvdrangeas are almost 
over, and when the Lilies are past these in 
their turn wil be supplanted by Chrysanthe- 
mums. | 

Towards the Royal Naval Hospital School 
the igs not so interesting as at the 
Blackheath end, but Mr. Findlay has created 
a new feature in front of the hospital, where 
a broad flower border has been made in 
front of the wall and beds of Roses formed 
in the grass on the other side of the path. 
There are nine hundred Dahlias in the long 
border and no fewer than four thousand 
Antirrhinums are used as a groundwork, Lut 
the glory of this border is the row of East 
Lothian Stocks which are nearly all doubles 
and flowering magnificently in a variety of 
colours; it is quite one of the features of 
Greenwich Park. 

The celebrated Observatory is at the top 
of a hill, which necessitates a stiff climb 
from the Hospital; beyond the Observatory is 
the Ranger’s House, and the park hereabouts 
contains some very fine trees and shrubs. It 
is not surprising to find near this old house 
some venerable Mulberries and Walnuts. There 
are many beautiful forest trees, such as the Copper 
Beech, the common Beech, Quercus castanae- 
folia, Elms and a common Thorn, fifty-two 
feet high, one of the largest May Trees in 
the country. In recent years large planta- 
tions have been made of Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas and Kalmias, and in spring the whole 
of this part is gay with a variety of bulbous 
flowers. 

Since Le Notre’s time the care of Green- 
wich Park has been in the hands of many 
noted gardeners, all of whom have left their 
mark on the place, including the late Mr. 


Chas. Jordan, Mr. A. D. Webster, Mr. T. 
Hay, Mr. D. Campbell, and last, but not 
least, the present superintendent, Mr. R. 


Findlay, who, as we announced in our last 
issue, has been appointed Keeper of the 
Wisley Gardens. 





PUBLIC PARKS AND GARDENS. 


THE Town Council of Shrewsbury has 
received sanction from the Ministry of 
Health to borrow £2,500 for the purchase of 
the old Shropshire County Cricket Ground 
for a public park and recreation ground. 








THE Ministry of Health has sanctioned a 
loan for the purchase of sixty acres of land 
at Headstone, Harrow, as a public recreation 
ground. 


THe Town Council of Neath has under 
consideration a report prepared by the Borough 
Engineer on the development of the Gnoll 
Corporation estate. He suggests that the 
following points be considered: the provision 
of a yachting pond and paddling pool for 
children; improvement of the streams running 
through the estate, with the construction of 
weirs, cascades, rustic bridges, etc.; terraces, 
gardens and walks; fountains and shelters: 
the conversion of the lower pond for bathing 
and swimming. with dressing rooms and 
cubicles; construction of a promenade, and. 
the provision of hard and grass tennis courts, 
bowling greens, croquet grounds and clock 
golf. He also recommends the consideration of 
a municipal golf course, if considered suitable 
hy golfing experts. 








THe Town Council of Reigate has decided 
to carry out improvements at the Redhill 
Memorial Sports Ground, and application will 
be made to the Ministry of Health for 
permission ts borrow £4,600 for the work. 





Swansea Corporation Parks Committee has 
adopted a scheme for the lay-out of Maesteg 
recreation ground at a cost of £2,439. A 
plan is to be prepared for the lay-out of 
Dunvant Recreation Ground. 
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RHAZYA ORIENTALIS. 


THE genus  Rhazya belongs to the 
Apocynaceae family and is closely allied to 
the well-known Vinca or Periwinkle. It 
contains only two species, of which the one 
illustrated in (Fig. 15) is the only member in 
cultivation. As its name implies, it comes 
from the Orient, being found in Greece and 
Western Asia. R. orientalis is an erect 
growing, hardy perennial, but under some 
conditions forms a sub-shrubby base. ‘The 
numerous stems, from two to three feet 
high, are clothed with alternate, ovate- 
lanceolate leaves, quite glabrous, each 
terminating in a densely flowered cyme of 
small flowers, which vary in colour from 
blue to lilac. These remind one of a 
Bouvardia in general appearance and are 
produced during the months of June and 
July. 

Rhazya orientalis makes a useful border plant 
of neat habit and seldom requires staking, the 
twiggy stems being stiff and self supporting. 
Any good, deeply worked garden soil is 


suitable for its cultivation in a sunny or 
half shady situation. It is best propagated 
by means of seeds, which are produced 


freely in most seasons, W. J. 





INDOOR PLANTS. 
CINERARIA. 

GREENHOUSE Cinerarias are almost invariably 
raised from seeds. In a batch of seedlings 
there may be a plant which, when flowering, 
makes instant appeal by reason of its fine 
colour and pleasing habit, or, if used for house 
decoration, its harmony with the colour 
scheme of the room. For the perpetuation 
of such particular novelties, propagation by 
cuttings or division of the roots may be 


successfully employed. This method of 
increase is, of course, by no means new, for 





the old florists’ Cineraria was propagated 
from cuttings. 
Details of this especial phase of culture 


may be briefly summarised. After flowering, 
cut the plants down to within a few inches 
of the base, shake them free of the soil 
and re-pot them in a lighter compost, or, 
if grown in quantity, plant the stools in 
boxes, and when growth commences break 
up the stools; each growth will have roots 
attached, and, when potted singly, will grow 
freely without a check. The subsequent 
treatment of the cuttings is similar to that 
adopted for seedlings. Where large batches 
of one particular coloctr are required for 
decorative purposes, this method may be 
recommended, plants raised in this manner 
being distinguished by a remarkable evenness 
of growth. Fred W. Jeffery. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE. 


An Operation on a Standard Rose. The 
note (June 20, p. 440) describes an instance of 
what may be accomplished in plant surgery. 
This particular operation may be unique. 
Observation will show that the healing of 
wounds in plant life is not at all uncommon 
but the reverse. Take a walk by any 
hedgerow and note the damaged bark | and 
branches, some slight, others very severe, 
that one meets on the way. Many of these 
badly wounded subjects are not only living 
but producing leaf, flower, or berry in a 
most natural manner. ‘True, many are 
dead, especially in exposed positions where 
the wind has played an important part in 
their destruction. One could not leave the 
head of a standard Rose suspended, as 
described in the note. by W., and under 
the circumstances the natural healing would 
be out of the question. It is not un- 
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common to see very badly damaged fruit 
trees in old orchards with large branches 
suspended, many being attached by a very 
slight strip of wood and bark, and these 
branches, although not making luxuriant 
growth, are otherwise healthy. The care and 
patience of Dr. E. C. Hardwicke in per- 





forming the operation on a standard Rose 
as described, is praiseworthy and deserved 
success. C. Ruse. 

Apple Scab.—I am pleased that such an 
eminently practical man as Market Grower 
should speak a good word for Bordeaux 


mixture and lime sulphur as summer fungi- 
cides. I have thought for some time that 
their value in this respect was not realised 
so much as it might be. It is not an easy 
matter to enter into the reasoning of 


Market Grower concerning the effect of these, 


specifics. 


If they are capable of reducing 
the 


damage caused by Apple Scab I do 


not see why they cannot stop it altogether. 
happy 


Market Grower has not had such a 
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the trees | found that the sheep had been 
eating the twigs and the shepherd maintains 
that the Yew poisoned them. This is the 
first time that such a thing has happened, 
although sheep have grazed in the park for 
a good number of years. On looking up the 
Encyclopaedia of Plants I find the following: 
“The twigs and leaves of Yew, when eaten 
in a very small quantity, are certain death 
to horses and cows; but deer, it is said, 
eat them with impunity, and sheep and 
goats are said by Linnaeus to eat them.” 
It would be interesting to hear readers’ 
views on this subject; some may be able 


to state whether the Yew is harmful to 
sheep or not. John Buchanan, Gargunnock 
Gardens, Stirlingshire. 

The Biggest Wellingtonia in Britain.—| 
have recently come across a magnificent 
specimen of Sequoia (or  Wellingtonia) 


gigantea in the New Forest. It is said to be. 
seventy-five years of age. and would there- 
fore be one of the very first planted in the 





FIG. 16—MR. REGINALD CORY’S GROUP OF SUCCULENT PLANTS 

at the R.H.S. Amateurs’ Show on June 30 and July 1, (see p. 18). 
result. Might I suggest that it was a kingdom. At present its approximate height 
matter of “luck” in his case also. My is 110 feet, and its girth at 4 feet from 


own trees were cured partly owing to luck, 
Perhaps the trees of Market Grower were 
not cured owing to the same cause. I did 
leave some trees unsprayed as a control, 
otherwise the experiment would have been 
quite valueless. The trees are inspected 
weekly for the purpose of a report, and so 
far no scab can be seen upon them. I 
believe it isMimperative to spray early, 
before the hyphae of the fungus have had 
time to become deeply seated in the tissues 
of the leaves. Geo. H. Copley, N.D.H., Rich- 
mond Road, Cardiff. 

Yew Tree Poisoning of Sheep.—I 
heard a good deal of discussion on the 
subject from time to time, and would like 
to know if the common Yew, Taxus baccata, 
is really harmful to sheep. A curious 
instance came to my notice quite recently. 
A number of sheep were grazing in a park 


have 


in which are several Yew trees, some of 
them being accessible to sheep. Twelve 
sheep were poisoned; three died, and the 


remaining nine recovered after receiving the 
utmost care and attention. On examining 


the ground is 164 feet. If any readers of 
The Gardeners’ Chronicle know of a tree of 
Sequoia gigantea taller and thicker than this 
perhaps they will kindly send a note to the 


Editors to that effect. John Weathers, Park 
View, Isleworth. 
Lachenalias.—I venture to remind your 


readers that the time is at hand for dealing 
with these plants if the full beauty of 
which they are capable is to be obtained. 
Bulbs planted or potted up in July give a 
very different result, both in vigour of 
growth and in the lasting qualities of the 
bloom, as compared with those planted in, 
say September or October. The grand spikes, 
to which an Award of Merit was given at Vin- 
cent Square in February, were from plants potted 
up in July and were a striking illustration 
of the value of early treatment. Lachenalias 
are ideal plants for a cold house or frost- 
proof frame, and the more recent intro- 
ductions include some very beautiful varieties; 
but to get the best out of them they 
should be potted during the next few weeks 
without fail. W. D., Streatham. 
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‘Havinae started the ball rolling on this 
subject it ia perhaps needful for me to say 
the final word—at present. Most of those 
who have read my notes will no doubt 
join me in deprecating the allegation that 
it is I that have finally ousted potash as 
a sole factor in the problem of leaf-scorch ; 
it is the records given in the Long Ashton 
reports (and not the inapt citation of 
Barley soils) which have done such ousting 
as has occurred in regard to the simple 
potash supposition which was first advo- 
cated; further, it appears that its author 
has himself given it up. It is now sup- 
planted by a so-called nitrogen/potash ratio, 
as the effective agency in the production 
and fending of certain, as yet undefined, 
forms of leaf-scorch, I am glad that I 
guessed aright in concluding that really a 
nitrate/potash ratio was meant; why then 
should it not be called a nitrate/potash 
ratio and so eliminate one piece of guess 
work ? 

I rejoice in having given so much 
pleasure by the fairly obvious lapsus calami 
of potassium sulphate for nitrate. however 
little it may affect the main issue; and 
happily, I am not convicted of deliberately 
laying red herrings to divert from a track, 


which is so successfally avoided. Yet, 
indeed, who can say what may be the 
assortment of anions and ’kations in the 


nutrient solution with or without the later 
addition of silicates—by chance the sulphate 
may be there after all! 

If other readera can read into or out of 
my words all that now appears in the threc 
whole columns (Gard. Chron., pp. 455, 456, 
June 27), I shall have to flatter myself 
that I wield the pen of Shakespeare or 


even of one of the chroniclers of Holy 
Writ. I know of th2 old Turnip tale, now 
almost threadbare with oft citation; and I 
have even met with it aptly quoted! Most 


readers will, I hope, have appreciated the 
application of the analytical figures which I 
mentioned, and will discount the ida that 
I have ‘suggested that Apple trees can only 
prosper with such ratios; the “true and 
only nitrate/potash”’ ratios seem yet to be 
disclosed. My crude method appears to be 
the desire to learn this ratio. 1 note that 
potassic organic salts are free from ionisation, 
so hand in hand with Professor Armstrong 
let us dance round the sand-pots. 

If you, Mr. Editor, had sufficient spare 
space, and I had sufficient leisure, in timo 
we might really get some idea of the cir- 
cumstances of experiment. Together, we have 
extracted the most valuable admission, yet 
vouchsafed, viz., that the so-called rain 
water actually contains about a quarter of 
a milligram per litre of potash, conse- 
quently some half milligram is always 
present in the residual water in each “ non- 
potash” pot of the series; not to mention 
the leaching water of unrecorded amount in 
regard to which (Rep. 1923, p. 47) ‘Once 
more it was demonstrated that where plants 
are growh in pots which are not leached 
at intervals, the plants develop leaf-scorch 
more quickly than where leaching is carried 


out.” This amount of potash is small, 
though perhaps sufficient to feed a big 
family of bacteria or upset some ion 


relations, but it may be greater if we come 
to learn the potash content of the other 
chemicals employed. 

We know now that we cannot hope to 
cure some trees. The further Long Ashton 
and Hutton trials now put forward are too 


Neandertalian in presentation, when the 
several nitrate/potash ratios on the plots 


are divulged it will be possible to consider 
the light of the differences (if any), and, 
when the full report and analyses come 
forward, whether two  hundredweight of 
muriate are equivalent to the like amount 
of sulphate of potash in available potash, 
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and in manurial 
given indifferently. 

The old order (water culture, pot, plot, 
field, conclusions) changes, giving place to 
the new promulgation at the pot stage. 
It would seem that we are to believe that 
the mechanical, physical, chemical, bacterial, 
&c., conditions in. the sand pots are iden- 
tical with those pertaining in open culture. 

I had an idea that substances returned to 
the soil, off leaves, etc., would not be 
included with those actually removed, but 
it appears that I am in error (and may 
remain so, though not a chartered accoun- 
tant); the French seem prone to work on 
principle of replacement of removals, and 
their agriculture seems to pay and feed the 
people—-but does ours? 

We began in uncertainty as to whether 
leaf-scorch was a pathological entity, and 
as to what was the meaning of casuistic 
improvement first under the simple potash 


effect, though apparently 


notion, since replaced by the as yet 
nebulous ratio scheme (as also with no 
apparent treatment at all); now, at the 


close, we find ourselves still data-less and 
at the starting point. 

In returning thanks for the kind invitation, 
I hope that I may be able to brave the 
tiresome journey to Long Ashton, when 
there is really something to see; I anti- 
cipate that most of the time will be taken 
up in the laboratory studying the technique 
to be employed in ascertaining the ‘‘nitrate/ 
potash °” ratio; thereby 1 shall be able to 
find out which of such of my trees as 
were badly scorched last year and before, 
will gain by potash amendment, though at 
present they seem perfectly healthy with no 
soil alteration except what the course of 
Nature has decreed. Incidentally I expect 
to envy the array of platinum. gold, nickel, 
and silica ware which fends the laboratory 
from the aberrations of the rain water tank ! 

Finally let me quote from the end of my 
last letter that “when records of carefully 
designed and carefully executed experiments 
and comparative estimations are available, 
it will be time enough to come to the 
making of conclusions.” Let us, then, wait 
till that time is at hand. H. E. Durham. 
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STRAWBERRIES FOR FORCING. 


To have strong Strawberry plants suitable 
for forcing next winter and early spring, 
preparations should be begun so soon as 
the runners are large enough to layer; they 
should be obtained from plants grown 
especially for the purpose. 

It is wise to plant a fresh bed of Straw- 
berries each year, and the following season 
pinch out the flower trusses to encourage 
the plants to produce strong runners. This 
may not be possible in gardens where space 
is limited, but where plenty of ground is 
available, it is to be preferred, and the 
plants so treated will produce finer and 
more fruit their second season. 

Select the strongest runners, and retain 
the first young plant on the runner, cutting 
the succeeding ones off and also all the weak 
ones. Procure a number. of clean three-inch 
or four-inch pots, crock them carefully, and 
place some fibrous turf over the crocks to 
assist the drainage. Fill the pot to the rim 
with sifted loam mixed with leaf mould, 
and press the soil in the pot gently. Two 
rows may be layered at once by placing all 
the runners in between the rows, leaving 
every other row vacant to walk along for 
watering, etc. Have the pots ready filled to 
hand, place a single layer in each pot, ard 
peg it down firmly with a wire or wooden 
peg. A small hole should be made in the 
ground with a trowel to allow each pot to 
be aunk about two-thirds of its depth, and 
the soil made tidy between them. This will 
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not only save them from being displaced, 
but the soil in the pots will be cooler, and this 
facilitates quicker rooting. 

The runners should be well watered by 
means of a rose can so soon as the row 18 
completed, and attention given to the plants 
every day if the weather is dry. The 
runners will need no attention beyond this 
until they are well rooted, when they should 
be severed from the parent plant, placed in 
a closed frame for a few days and slightly 
shaded to assist them to recover from the 
slight check. 

Water them carefully, and spray them 
overhead during the evenings. In the mean- 
time, the soil may be prepared for the 
final potting. Good fibrous turf from an 
old pasture, pulled to pieces by hand, should 
form the staple material, using about 
two-thirds of this to one-third of leaf-mould. 
enriched with old manure and a good 
sprinkling of coarse bone-meal. Six-inch pots 
are usually favoured for the forcing of 
Strawberries; they should be crocked care- 
fully, and some grassy turf placed over the 
drainage. The soil should be mixed and 
turned a week or so before it is used, and 
should be in a nice, friable condition, so 
that it may be rammed firmly without 
becoming pasty. 

Place the young plants with the crown 
just below the rim of the pot, and ram the 
soil firmly round it, so that when the work 
is finished the crown of the plant will Just 
stand clear of the soil. 

To produce gocd Strawberries in pots, it is 
essential that the crowns should be strong 
and well ripened; therefore, when potting is 
finished, place the plants on boards or ashes 
in the sunniest spot in the garden or frame 


ground, and give them every attention 
possible in the matter of watering and 
syringing. 


Red spider is the commonest enemy of 
the Strawberry, and this should be kept in 
check. In the course of time the plants 
will throw out side shoots from the central 
crown; these should be kept picked off, and 
the surface soil stirred occasionally with a 
pointed stick. As the pots become full ef 
roots, a little diluted liquid manure or soot 
water will be very beneficial, also a dusting 
of Strawberry fertiliser occasionally, especially 
during showery weather. When the plants 
have finished their growth they should be 
removed to cold frames, and plunged in 
leaves or ashes to prevent frost from cracking 
the pots. If frames are not available, they 
may be placed on their sides against a 
wall, and coal ashes arranged between them, 
building up each layer with ashes between 
them as high as is considered safe. This is 
an excellent method, as the plants remain 
moist and the batches may be taken inside 
as wanted. No set time can be laid down 
as to when forcing should be commenced, 
each cultivator being guided by the time 
he requires ripe berries. It is obvious that 
earliest batches take longer to produce ripe 
fruits than those which are housed later in 
the season. When preparing Strawberries for 


forcing, select as many plants as are 
required, choosing those with the strongest 
crowns. They should be taken to the 


potting shed and top-dressed with rich soil 
after gently removing some of the old soil 
on the surface. 

The plants should be gently forced at 
first, the best place in which to grow them 
being a pit furnished with one row of pipes. 
If possible plunge the plants to their rims 
in leaf mould and litter. The gentle bottom 
heat from the fermenting of these materials 
will assist them greatly in making fresh 
growth. If the plants are attacked by red 
spider or any other insect, they should be 
dipped in or sprayed with an insecticide before 
housing them, and so soon as they are 
placed indoors they should be syringed 
overhead, especially if the weather is bright. 

There is no better manure for Strawberries 
than diluted drainings from the farmyard, 
alternated with weak soot water, and these 
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stimulants should be given the roots when 
the plants are growing freely. An excellent 
place for them later is on a shelf in a 
vinery or Peach house that has just been 
started. The shelves should not be placed 
too near the roof glass, so that easy access 
can be had to them for watering. So soon 
as the berries show signs of changing colour 
the plants should be removed to a cooler 
house, and the use of manure water dis- 
continued. Keep all runners picked off the 
plants and do not allow too many fruits to 
develop on each plant. The later batches 
will ripen a larger crop, but even then the 
smallest berries should be removed. R. W. 
Thatcher, Carlton Park Gardens, Market 
Harborough. 
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WHITE-FLOWERED SAVOY. 


THE courteous and interesting notes from 
Monsieur E. Meunissier on the above subject 
on page 440 (Gard. Chron., June 20), are 
very informative and helpful, and I desire 
to convey to the writer my warmest thanks 
for them. At the same time they still 
leave the existence of a distinct, and fixed, 
variety of white-flowered Savoy, as mentioned 
by Dodonaeus (p. 402), an open question. 
It occurred to me that it might possibly be 
in existence in some district that I have 
not visited; if my surmise is correct I shall 
be grateful for the information. 

The case mentioned by M. Meunissier, 
where about four square feet of plants with 
white flowers appeared in an area of 
twenty-five acres, interests me very much. 
and I shall be glad to learn if M. Meunissier 
detected any special feature or quality in 
the soil in those parts of the field where 
the plants appeared, or any other circum- 
stance conducive to such an occurrence; and 
further, did the white - flowered plants 
produce seed of as good viable quality as 
tae yellow-flowered plants, and was the 
produce of the seed of both types of the 
plant identical ? 

I have often seen white-flowered plants in 
Broccoli that have been standing for a long 
time in one spot, particularly the late 
varieties; perhaps some of your scientific 
correspondents can explain the cause of the 
variation. It would be of interest to others 
as well as myself. S. B. Dicks. 


CAULIFLOWERS. 


THE present weather cannot be 
suitable for this important crop. 
accompanied by extremes of 
has proved detrimental to the healthy 
development of the plants, but deeply 
worked, rich land will produce very good 
heads. The plants growing in comparatively 
poor soil will require more attention and 
must be regularly supplied with water. 

When the plants are established well 
diluted liquid manure may be used as an 
aid in promoting healthy growth. Secure a 
mulch of fine surface soil throughout the 
beds by stirring the surface frequently. A 
mulch of partly -decayed manure should be 
applied if available. On an island garden 
we found sea-weed excellent for the purpose 
of mulching various crops, including Cauli- 
flowers. 

When the work of planting was under- 
taken during times of drought, fairly deep 
drills were drawn, and these were filled with 
water previous to setting out the plants. A 
further watering settled the soil about the 
roots. 

A bed of rich, fine soil should be prepared 
in preparation for an autumn sowing of 
Cauliflowers. The seeds should be sown 
thinly and the seedlings transplanted before 
they become drawn, as sturdiness of growth 
will thus be ensured. 


There are numerous fine varieties of this use- 
ful vegetable, including Early Giant, Autumn 
Giant, Early London White, Walcheren and 
Improved Snowball. C. Ruse. 


termed 
Drought, 
temperature, 
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SOCIETIES. 


NATIONAL ROSE. 


Juty 3 and 4.—Notwithstanding the brilliant 


sunshine and dry weather there was a 
glorious display of beautiful Roses at the 
great metropolitan show of the National 
Rose Society, held at the Royal Botanic 
Society’s Gardens, Regent’s Park, on the 


above dates. Competition was keen throughout 
the numerous classes, while in the nursery- 
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men’s group classes, the displays were 
superb. Altogether, the exhibition was a 
great success, indeed, it was one of the 


best held for several years past, and thanks 
to cooler conditions on the show days, tne 
blooms lasted fairly well. Whether the 
experiment of a two-days’ show will justify 
itself in the minds of the Council of the 
National Rose Society we cannot say, but 
as the conditions “were unusually favourable 


on this occasion, it is possible a two-days’ 
show may become the regular thing. We 
congratulate the officers and Council of 


the Society upon the success which attended 
their efforts: the display of lists of prize 
winners in the Secretary’s tent was a useful 


innovation, and the attendance of nearly 35,000 


people must have gladdened their hearts. 
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New Roses. 


The tent in which new Roses were dis- 
played was, as usual, the centre of attraction. 
No fewer than sixty-three new sorts were 
exhibited, and these were shown on cross 
tables instead of down one or two long 


tables, and this arrangement was a good 
one. There was always a long queue waiting 
for admission to this tent. 

Gotp MEDALS. 


Gwyneth Jones (Fig. 10).—This was the most 
strikingly attractive new Rose shown. It is a semi- 
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17.—ROSE MRS. BEATTY, 


double Pernetiana variety, with glossy foliage. 
The large blooms are of rich vermilion 
colour and so brilliant that a bed of this 
variety in bloom would produce a most 
dazzling effect. Shown by Messrs. S. MCGREDY 
AND Son, Portadown. 

Dainty Bess.—A lovely and very attractlve 


H.T. single-flowered variety and apparently 
of robust habit and free-flowering. The 
blooms are three-and-a-half inches to four 


inches wide, an exquisite shade of pink, and 
the daintiness of the variety is increased by 
marginal incisions which produce a fringed 
or frilled appearance. Shown by Mr. W. E. B. 
ARCHER, Monks Horton, Telbridge, Ashford. 

Mrs. Beatty (Fig. 17).—In this slightly Tea- 
scented H.T. variety the blooms are large and 
full, quite up to exhibition form. The colour is 
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light creamy yellow. A good Rose, but we 
liked Richard E. West better, as it is of 
similar shape but of finer colour. Shown by 
Messrs. B. R. Cant ann Sons, Colchester. 


Penelope.—A blush tinted, free and con- 
tinuous-flowering hybrid Musk Rose. This 
has been exhibited on numerous occasions, 
and it is a fine garden variety. We imagine, 
however, that no one was more surprised 
than the raiser when he found a Gold Medal 
had been awarded it—an award well deserved 
and long overdue. Penelope was illustrated 
in the Supplementary Plate in The Gardeners’ 
Chronicle of September 20, 1924. Raised and 
shown by Rev. J. H. PEMBERTON, Havering. 


CERTIFICATES OF MERIT. 
Dame Edith Helen.— This large, finely- 
shaped H.T. variety is of full exhibition 


size and fine in form; the colour is clear pink. 


This is a very handsome variety. Shown 
by Messrs. ALEX. DICcKsoN AND Sons, 
Newtownards. 

I. Zingari.— A brilliant little Rose, 


apparently a profuse bloomer, and although 
the blooms are not of good form, they 
should be very effective in the garden as 
the colour is bright orange. Shown the 
Rev. J. H. PEMBERTON. 


Kirsten Poulsen.—A_ aingle-flowered dwarf 
Polyantha variety, and very like Else 
Poulsen in its undulating petals, but it is a 
pure single. The colour is light scarlet with 
a pale rosy-white ‘eye’? and deep golden 
anthers. Shown by Messrs. D. PRIOR AND 
Son. 


Ivy May.—A small-flowered but a very free 


and pretty variety, charming in the bud 
stage; the colour is peach-pink. A useful 
H.T. garden Rose. Shown by Messrs. 


BECKWITH AND Son, Hoddesdon. 


Scarlet Glory—An uncommonly attractive 
H.T. Rose. The blooms are of medium size 
and pleasing form, broad but a trifle short 
in the petal. The colour is very rich, and 
although scarcely up to the shade generally 
understood as scarlet, we fail to find a 
better colour definition. Shown by Measrs. 
ALEX. DICKSON AND Son. 


exhibition 


Mrs. Herbert Nash.—A big 
variety of rich, rose-red colouring; very 
fragrant. Shown by Messrs. CHAPLIN, 


Bros., Waltham Cross. 


OTHER NEW ROSEs. 


Among the many seedlings shown there 
were sO many attractive varieties that we 
made brief notes of the following :— 


Duchess of York.—A_ strikingly effective 
variety of the hybrid Austrian Briar class. 
The blooms are large, and though good 
they are not quite up to the best exhibition 
form, as in many of the open blooms the 
inner petals are crumpled. The broad outer 
petals are pink, lightly flushed with yellow, 


but all the inner petals are bright amber- . 
A handsome 
Mr. > 


yellow with some pink tinting. 
Rose; slightly fragrant. Shown by 
Sanpy Dickson, Dundonald, Co. Down. 

Luna.—A lovely H.T. Rose with large, 
full, broad-petalled flowers of a light creamy 
shade, with a pale gold suffusion at the bases 
of the outer petals in the young blooms. 


The fragrance is very pronounced and 
suggestive of the old Gloire de Dijon. 
Shown by Messrs. W. Priok AND Son, 
Colchester. 

Cecl.—A big, single Pernetiana variety, 


robust and free-flowering. The large, single 
flowers are light golden-yellow, and they are 
slightly fragrant. 

Lady . Wakefield.—A charming H.T. variety, 
very broad petalled and fairly full. Fawn- 
pink is the best colour description we can 
think of. It appears to be very free- 
Howering and of robust growth. These two 
were shown by Messrs. B. R. CANT AND 
Sons. 


Bedford Crimson.—A useful variety of bright, 
deep crimson colouring. It is very free and 


. Raised by 
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charming in the bud state. Shown by 


Messrs. Laxton Bros. 


Lady Elen Maglona.—The lovely form of 
this variety is very attractive, and its 
colouring—bright rose-pink, with lighter 


edges to the inner petals—is no 
effective. A very beautiful Rose. 
Richard E. West.—A_ glorious H.T. Rose, 


with large, broad-petalled blooms of Maréchal 
Niel form and _ size, and of soft, yellow 
colouring—not so deep, as in Maréchal Niel— 
a fine Rose; Tea-scented. 


Lady Worthington Evans.—-This is a broad, 


flattish H.T. variety, with broad, velvety, 
bright-crimson petals. Apparently a strong 
grower. 


Francis Simms.—In this H.T. variety the 
creamy basal colour is suffused with mauve- 
pink ; a flower of good size and form. 


Lady Margaret Stewart.—A_ yellow Rose, 
with faint pink tinting on the broad, outer 
petals, and a deeper yellow glow of veinings 
at the bases of the petals. Of good form, 
but looks as if it bruises badly. 


Geo. H. Mackereth.—A deep, red Rose of 
capital form, but, alas! the colour seems to 
fade to magenta rather quickly. 


The foregoing six varieties were shown by 
Messrs. ALEX. DICKSON AND Sons, New- 
townards. 

Mrs. Talbot O’Farrell.__A shapely, medium- 
sized Rose that carries its blooms on long, 
stout stems. The outer petals are deep 
pink, with pale, orange-yellow shading, this 
latter colour in a dull form covering the 
inner petals. 

Doris Trayler—A_ sprightly Rose with 
light, orange-coloured shading and veining 
on’ a cream ground. The flowers are of 
medium size and excellent form. 

Eva. Eakins.—Flowers of poor form 


‘shown, but of nice orange vermilion colour. 


White Ensign.—A white H.T. Rose of 


medium size and poor form. 

Lady Strange.—This bold H.T. variety is 
of delightful shape and good exhibition form. 
The colour is pink with a peach shading. 


The foregoing five varieties were shown by 
Messrs. S. McGrReDy AND Sox, Portadown. 

Vivid.—A bright cherry-red H.T. variety 
of medium size, very attractive while young, 
but alas, fades to magenta on the outer 
petals. Shown by Messrs. FRANK CANT AND 
Co. l 
John Russell.—An attractive crimson variety, 
rather flat in form but evidently a good 
bedding Rose. Shown by Messrs. DOBBIE 
AND Co. 

J. N. Hart.—A large and bold H.T. variety 
of deep pink colouring, but suggestive of 
some other varieties. Shown by Messrs. 
CHAPLIN Bros. 


Nora. Henslow.—An ‘attractive scarlet single 
H.T. variety, with broad, smooth petals. 
) an amateur — Mr. 
Shaftesbury Road, Reading. 

Oestrian—This is a big and shapely’ Rose 
of fine exhibition form and size, the petals 
all recurving a little at the margins. The 
colour is warm pink. Shown by Messrs. 
BEES, Lro., who also exhibited Joan Howarth, 
and Firefly in fine condition. 


Groups of Roses. 


From the general visitors point of view 
the groups of cut Roses are the most 
attractive feature of the show and, indeed, 
the generous masses of lovely Roses were 
particularly attractive. The new arrange- 
ment of allotting separate tables to each 
exhibitor, which was so successful last year, 
was continued and developed with con- 
spicuous success, and the demand for these 
spaces was so great in the three classes 
that the exhibits ‘overflowed’ into a 
secondary tent. The whole arrangement 
tended to a comfortable inspection of the 
groups and must have been such a source 
of satisfaction to all concerned that we 
imagine the Council of the Society will, in 


less — 
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the quaint phraseology of the Old Courts 
Leet, ‘“ present that the custom is good and 
laudable and should continue.” 

There were no fewer than eight large 
groups and each was worthy of a good 
prize, but in such cases everyone cannot 
win honours. The Championship Trophy was 
awarded to Mr. Enisoa J. Hicks for an 
imposing ‘arrangement of splendid blooms. 
At the four corners of the table there were 
pillars of Ophelia, Joanna Bridge, Mrs. 
Hy. Stevens, and Climbing Golden Ophelia, 
while in the middle there were pillars of 
such  free-flowering Roses as Ethel and 
Joseph Liger. The many lower stands and 
vases contained a wealth of bloom; the 
outstanding varieties being Chas. E. Shea, 
Betty Uprichard, Los Angeles, Mabel Morse, 
and Clovelly. 

Excellently arranged baskets of lovely 
Roses were the dominant feature of the 
second prize groups of Messrs. ALEX. DIcK- 
SON AND Sons, and these were filled with 
Gwynne Carr, Mrs. Henry Morse, Betty Up- 
richard, Mrs. Wemyss Qu'n, Golden Emblem, 
Shot Silk, and other valuable sorts. 

The style of arrangement of the third 
prize group was also very successful, and 
Messrs. CHAPLIN Bros. had a fascinating 
centre of linked pillars and good sorts, 
baskets of Mabel Morse, Lady Inch'qun, 
Lady Roundway and other varieties and an 
exceilent edging of dwarf Polyantha Roses. 

The competition was easier in the medium- 
sized group-class for there were only four com- 
petitors. The first prize was awarded to 
Messrs. A. J. AND C. ALLEN for a table of 
splendid blooms of Ruth, Hortulanus Budde, 
Mabel Morse, Golden Emblem, Betty Up- 
richard, Sovereign, and similar varieties. A 
very graceful arrangement won the second 
prize for Messrs. HENRY MORSE AND SONS 


who included Vesuv,us, Betty Uprichard. 
Mrs. Henry Morse, Etoile d’Holland, and 
Mabel Morse in splendid condition. Mr. 


WALTER EASLEA, who had an uncommonly 
effective style of arrangement, was third. 
Eight growers filled tables measuring six 
square feet and most of them had ex- 
ceedingly attractive displays, and the first 
prize table of Mr. J. Marrock was especially 


pleasing. The corner vases of Margaret Dick- 
son Hamill, Lady Inchiquin, Betty Up- 
richard, and Rev. F. Page Roberts were a 
happy inspiration. Mrs. Henry Morse. 
Souvenir de Claudius Pernet. and Lady 
Curzon were excellent varieties in the 
attractive second prize table of Messrs. 


JARMAN AND Co. Equal third prize was 
awarded to Messrs. J. JEFFRIES AND SON 
and Mr. F. J. EDWARDS. 


Roses IN VASES AND BASKETs. 


Competition was also very keen in the 
classes for decorative Roses. The best thirty- 
six vases were set up by Messrs. A. WARNER 
AND Son, who included excellent vases of 
The Queen Alexandra Rose, Golden Emblem, 
Red Cross, and Mrs. H. Stevens. Messrs. F. 
CaNT AND Co., in their second prize 
collection, showed beautiful blooms of Padre. 
Mrs. F. J. English, Archie Gray, and Maud 
Cuming. Mr. J. MATTOCK was third. 

The first prize for eighteen varieties was 
won by Mr. GEORGE PRINCE with an almost 
perfect exhibit, in which Shot Silk, Souvenir 


də C. Pernet, Betty Uprichard, and Mrs. 
Henry Stevens were admirable. Mr. F. 
SPOONER was a good second, and his 


outstanding varieties were Isobel, Innocence, 
K. of K., and Paul’s Scarlet Climber. Mr. 
G. LILLEY was third. 

All the exhibits of twelve vuses of dwarf 
Polyantha Roses were particularly good, and 
Messrs. C. PRIOR AND Son, who were first 
had an excellent exhibit of such sorts as 
Redhatte, Mrs. W. H. Cutbush, Alice Poulsen 
and Ellen Poulsen. In the second prize set of 
Mr. F. SpPooneR, Eblouissant, Ellen Poulsen, 
and Mrs. W. H. Cutbush were particularly 
good. Messrs. G. JACKMAN AND Son werethird. 

As always at the summer show, the 
baskets of Roses were splendid. The best 
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seven were shown by Mr. J. Matrocr, who 
included Mable Morse, Louise Crette, Los 
Angeles, Golden Emblem, and Lady Inchiquin 
of superlative beauty. Messrs. CHAPLIN BROS. 
were second, and their baskets of Mabel 
Morse and Mrs. Tresham Gilbey, for example, 
were very lovely. 

Mr. GEORGE PRINCE won chief honours in 
the class for three baskets of decorative 


Roses, showing excellent examples of Lord 
Charlemont, Margaret Dickson Hamill, and 
Mrs. Hy. Morse. Mr. Henry Drew, the 


second prize-winner, showed Betty Uprichard, 
Los Angeles, and Mrs. Hy. Morse. 

The best basket of any one exhibition H.P. 
variety was of Frau Karl Druschki, shown by 
Messrs. D. PRIOR AND Son, and Messrs. J. 
CRANFIELD AND SoN were second with 
Gloire de  Chédane-Guinoisseau. Showing 
Mrs. Hy. Bowles, Mr. GEORGE PRINCE was 
similarly first with any H.T. variety, and 
Messrs. CHAPLIN Bros. were second with the 
same sort. The best basket of any T. Rose 
was Madame Jules Gravercaux, shown by 
Mr. C. Grecory, and Mr. J. MATTOCK was 
second with the same varicty. In the 
class for one basket of any H.P., H.T., or 
T. variety put into commerce since January 
1, 1919, Messrs. CHAPLIN BRos. were first 
with Mrs. C. Lamplough; Messrs. A. WARNER 
AND Son wore second with Mabel Morse, 
and Mr. G. PRINCE was third with Capt. 
Kilbee Stuart. 

Exhibition Roses. 


The Champion Trophy, which is annually 


offered for the best seventy-two distinct 
blooms brought together many surprising 
collections. The honour this year was won 


by Messrs. F. Cant AND Co., with a well- 
balanced collection of very fine blooms. The 
very best were Courage, a rich crimson of 
perfect shape; Dean Hole, Col. Oswald 
Fitzgerald, Mildred Grant, Admiration, J. L. 
Mock, Clara Curtis, Edith Cavell, Archie 
Gray, and Medea. Messrs. B. R. Cant 
AND Sons, who were second, included 
excellent blooms of Mabel Morse, Mabel 
Turner, The Queen Alexandra Rose, Lady 
Inchiquin, Manifesto, Nellie Parker, and Rev. 
F. Page Roberts. In the third prize 
collection of Messrs. D. PRIOR AND SON 
there were fine blooms of Cleveland, Mrs. 
Murray Allison, C. K. Douglas, and Rev. 
F. Page Roberts. 

In the even more trying class for three 
blooms each of thirty-two varieties, the order 
of the first two prizes was reversed and 
Messr3. B. R. Cant anD Sons were first; 
their magnificent collection included A. Hart- 
man, Edith Cavell, Horuce Vernet, Rev. F. 
Page Roberts, and Capt. Kilbee Stuart, while 
Ethel Dickson, Alex Ernslee, Mrs. Hy. Morse, 
Mrs. G. Marriott, and J. L. Mock were the 
very best trios shown by Messrs. F. CANT 
AND Co. 

The China trophy, offered for forty-eight 
distinct blooms, was won by Mr. C. Gregory, 
with a splendd colllection which included 
Mrs Hy. Bowles, H. V. Machin, Mabel 
Mors2, J. B. Clark, Earl Haig, and Madame 
Jules Gravereaux. Messrs. JARMAN AND Co. 
were a close second, and they included Mrs. 


Sam Ross, Premier, Joseph Welch, Freda, 
and Mrs. G. Marriott. Mr. GEORGE PRINCE 
was third. 


In the class for twonty-four distinct blooms, 
the first prize was won by Mr. H. DREW, 
whose colour disposal was particularly good, 
as also was the quailty of his blooms. The 
best included Coronation, Edith Cavell, Mrs. 
Elisha Hicks, Mabel Drew, and Mrs. H. R. 
Darlington. In the second prize collection 
Mr. E. J. Hicks showed Maman Cochet, 
Constance Soupert, Mabel Morse, and Souvenir 
de Claudius Pernet. 

Mrs. G. Marriott, a Premier bloom, was 
found on the first prize board of trios of 
eight varieties shown by Mr. GEORGE PRINCE. 
Other splendid sorts were H. V. Machin, 
Ethel, and Mrs. C. Hall. Messrs. JARMAN 
AND Co. were second, and they included Mrs. 
Elisha Hicks, Mrs. G. Marriott, and Joseph 
Welch. 


The Tea and Noisette blooms were particularly 
fresh and good—decidedly larger than might 
have been expected. The best eighteen were 
staged by Massra. G. LONGLEY anD Sons, 
who showed The Bride, Molly Sharman 
Crawford, Madame Jules Gravereaux, and W. 
R. Smith. Mr. GreoraE Prince had, in his 
second prize collection, Maréchal Niel, Mrs. 
H. Taylor, Mrs. Foley Hobbs, and Madame 
Jules Gravereaux of great merit. 

Contrary to the general rule, the exhibits 
of “Now Roses” were of merit. The best 
twelve, distinct, shown by Mr. J. Matrock, 
included really good blooms of Lord Charle- 
mont, Marcia Stanhope, and Mabel Morse, 
while in the second prize collection Lady 
Inchiquin, J. G. Glassford, and W. Kordes 
were of decided merit. 

Messrs. D. Prion AND Son, showing Capt. 
Kilbee Stuart, were first with twelve blooms 
of any Rose distributed since January 1l, 
1921. Mrs. J. Matrock was second with 
Marcia Stanhope, and Mr. GEORGE PRINCE 
was third with Lady Inchiquin. 


Amateurs’ Classes. 


Although in a few classes the entries were 
not quite so numerous as in some former 
years, generally the competition was good 
and many of the blooms reached a com- 
mendable standard of exccllence. The Cham- 
pion Trophy for exhibition Roses was 
won by Dr. R. C. TURNBULL, Colchester, 
with an even set of good varieties, which 
included Candeur Lyonnaise, Red Star, 
Coronation, Mabel Morse, E. F. Hudson, 
Lord Allenby and Florence Forrester. The 
second prize boards of J. N. Hart, Esq., 
Potter's Bar, included Capt. Kilbee Stewart, 
Candeur Lyonnaise, Gladys Harkness and 
Coronation. F. DENNISON, Esq., Leamington 
Spa, was third. 

The first prize exhibit of twenty-four varie- 
ties shown by Mr. Fieldgate, Colchester, was 
awarded the Edward Mawley Challenge Cup. 
Candeur Lyonnaise, Hugh Dickson, Mrs. 
John Laing, Mrs. F. Dennison and A. 
Hartmann are a selection of his splendid 
varieties. Dr. TURNBULL in his second prize 
set showed Modesty, Mrs. R. D. McClure, 
Mabel Morse and J. G. Glassford. Mr. F. 
DENNISON was third in this strong class. Of 
excellent quality were the two baskets of 
cut Roses, where J. E. Rayer, Esq, 
Worcester, was first with M. V. Machin and 
Mrs. G. Marriott and Dr. TURNBULL was 
second with T. F. Crozier and Mrs. G. 
Marriott. The twelve distinct blooms were 
also of high quality and here C. H. Rice, 


Esq., St. Albans, was first with splendid 
blooms of Edgar Burnet, J. L. Mock, 
J. B. Clarke, and J. G. Glassford. A. 


JOHNSON, Esq., Bishops Stortford, was a very 
close second and he included excellent 
blooms of Modesty, Colleen and Coronation. 
Candeur Lyonnaise shown by S. W. Bureess, 
Esq., Tonbridge, was the best single variety in 
a basket and Mrs. Henry Bowles, shown by 
Mrs. H. BALFOUR, Oxford, was second. 

In the class for growers of fewer than 
five hundred plants the best twelve distinct 
varieties were excellent examples of such 
sorts as Dr. A. Petyt, a vivid crimson, 
Mr. O. Lamplough, Martha Drew, and Candeur 
Lyonnaise, shown by R. DE V. Pryor, Esq., 
Hitchin, whose excellent exhibit was also 
awarded the Edward Mawley Memorial Medal 
us being the most meritorious in the Amateurs’ 
Classes. W. G. BAMBRIDGE, Esq., Kettering, 
was second in this very strong class; he 
showed Edel, Mrs. J. H. Welch, and A. 
Hartmann. The best six blooms in this 
division were shown by G. O. NICHOLSON, 
Esq., Market Harborouzh, and he had fine 
examples of Coronation and J. L. Mock. 

R. A. Situ, Esq., Hertford, had the best 
basket of Roses. 

In the division for growers of fewer than 
two-hundred-and-fifty plants the best six 
blooms were shown by Dr. PANCKRIDGE whose 
collection was of great merit. E. T. GANN, 
Esq, Whitstable, had the best basket. 
The extra class brought twelve fine blooms 
from J. E. Rayer, Esq., and in the class 


for amateurs who have never won a prize 
at a National Rose Society show, the first 
prize was won by J. ©.. Hopexrms, Esq, . 
Walsall, who showed good blooms of Lady 
Plymouth and Lemon Pillar. E. W. TURNER, 
Esq., Herne Bay, was a good second. 

The Williamson Challenge Cup was offered 
for six blooms of distinct varieties grown 
within ten miles of Charing Cross. It was 
won by A. N. Rocers, Esq., East Putney, 
with very creditable blooms of Mrs. Elisha 
Hicks, J. G. Glassford, Mrs. Henry 
Bowles, Mrs. G. Norwood, Molly Bligh, and 
Florence Forrester; second, J. Rorr, Esq., 
Wood Green. For six blooms of distinct 
varieties there were three entries, and J. T. 
OweEN, Esq., 383, Alexandra Park Road, N., 
excelled, followed by Mr. F. Spencer, Harrow. 

Only two competed in the class for six 
blooms open to growers of fewer than two- 
hundred plants without assistance. The 
better exhibit was shown by A. N. Roacers, Esq., 
who had a grand bloom of Mrs. Foley 
Hobbs variety. 

Four competed in the class for six blooms 
in not fewer than four varieties. The first 
prize exhibit, shown by J. T. Owen, Esq., 
was very commendable, and included good 
blooms of Coronation and Mrs. H. Bowles ; 
second, Mr. Rorr, Wood Green. 

A challenge cup was offered by the 
Gardeners’ Company for six blooms, distinct, 
grown within five miles of Charing Cross. 
Mr. RocGers was the only competitor, but 
he was worthy of the first prize award. 
His blooms of Florence Forrester, Mrs. Geo. 
Norwood, Madame Louise Crette, and J. G. 
Glassford were splendid representatives of 
these fine Roses. 

The Nicholson Challenge Cup, offered for 
twenty-four blooms, distinct, attracted only 
two competitors, which is to be regretted, for 
the two exhibits were of the highest standard 
indeed. W. G. BamBRIDGE, Esq., Kettering, 
staged blooms that would have been hard 


to excel, even by professional growers. His 
more notable varieties were Frau Karl 
Druschki, Geo. Dickson, Mrs. H. Morse, 
Candeur Lyonnaise, Glory of Steinforth, 
Mrs. ©. Lamplough, and Souvenir de 
Claudius Pernet. W. E. Moore, Esq., 
Ickenham, followed closely, and his blooms 


were in the finest possible condition late in 
the second day, although Mr. BAMBRIDGE 
beat him for size of flower. 

The Elisha J. Hicks Challenge Cup for 
twelve blooms, distinct, was won by W. 
SUNDERLAND, Esq., Driffield. This was a well- 
contested class, in which six competed. 

Mr. Hammond offered a piece of plate for 


the best nine blooms, distinct, and. the 
winner was Dr. W. P. PANCKRIDGE, with 
extraordinarily fine blooms; second, Mr. 


REEVES, Gosport. 

Dr. PANCKRIDGE also excelled in the class 
for six blooms, distinct; and here again he 
far-outdistanced his ten rivals in this well- 
contested class. 

No fewer than twelve competed in the 
class for six blooma, in not fewer than four 
varieties. A. D. Bring, Esq., Hythe, was 
placed first; A. H. Fow er, Esq., Newbury 
second, and H. C. Cook, Esq., Bromley, third. 

The Tea and Noisette Roses shown by 
amateurs were very fine. A superb exhibit, 
shown by Mr. Moore, Ickenham, was awarded 
the first prize, and it also received the 
Price Memorial Prize, and White Maman 
Cochet was adjudged the best Tea or Noisette 
variety shown by an amateur, and received 
the Society’s Silver-gilt Medal. The other 
varieties were Maman Cochet, Mme. Jules 


Gravereaux, and Mrs. Ed. Mawley; second, 
Dr. PANCKRIDGE. 
Dr. M. Lacroze, Roehampton, was the 


only exhibitor in the class for an arrange- 
ment of Roses on a space five feet by three 
feet, for which the Dixon Davies Cup 
was offered, and he received the trophy for 
a pleasing exhibit. 

Better competition resulted in the class for 
an exhibit of Roses on a space three feet 
by three feet, in which T. W. Burosss, Esq., 
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Tonbridge, was placed first, and H. 
CLAYDON, Esq. Bishops Stortford, second. 

Of the other classes in the Amateurs’ 
section, the Mattock Cup for twelve distinct 
varieties was won by H. R. DARLINGTON, Esq. 
Potters Bar; The Holroyd Cup for six distinct 
varieties by F. SLAUGHTER, Esq. Steyning. 
and the first prize for six distinct varieties 
on a space three feet by three feet, by Mrs. 
L. A. TiıLLEY, Northwood. 


Decorative Classes. 


These were accommodated in a large 
marquee that gave ample space for viewing 
the exhibits in comfort, and the latter were 
sufficiently numerous to make a very pleasing 
feature of the show. 


The chief of the exhibits were the dinner 
tables decorated with Roses; the total 
number of these in four classes was twenty- 
nine. Nothing strikingly original was at- 
tempted by any exhibitor, and the prizes 
went to the usual central bowl with corner 
pieces, and, in some cases, other smaller 
vases and bowls. 

The variety mostly favoured was Ophelia 
or its darker coloured type Mme. Butterfly. 
But the great value of the darker coloured 
Roses for this purpose was seen in one or 
two cases, notably where Betty Uprichard 
was used; one or two also favoured the 
delicate, buff-yellow Roselandia. 


The largest competition was in the Amateurs’ 
class from which single Roses were excluded. 
The exhibits numbered eight and they were 
all of merit; no fewer than five prizes were 
awarded and one exhibit was highly com- 
mended. 

Mrs. CouRTNEY Pace, the winner in this 
class for many years, again excelled. She 
had a generous centre bowl of superb blooms 
of the variety Mme. Butterfly, an improve- 
ment on the older Ophelia, which was so 
prominent in these exhibits a few years ago. 
The blooms were relieved with sprays of 
Rosa pteracantha and R. Willmottiae. Six 
smaller receptacles were included, and one 
of these was arranged at either corner; 
second, Mrs. F. CHARLTON, Y'‘ewsley, also 
with Mme. Butterfly, not much inferior to 
the first prize exhibit, but not quite so good 
in the large centre bowl and the foliage 
not so pleasing; third, Mrs. F. OAKLEY 
FisHER, Tudbury, with Roselandia: fourth, 
Mrs. A. D. Rvrr, Sharnbrook, with Sun- 
burst; fifth, Mrs. H. Barton, Wakes Colne, 
with Emma Wright. 

Single Roses, which at one time swept the 
boards in these classes for decorated tables 
of Roses, have now a class restricted to 
themselves. The seven exhibits were all very 
dainty. Irish Elegance and Irish Fireflame 
were much favoured by the competitors but 
the premier award went to a rather crowded 
table of Mrs. Oakley Fisher, relieved with foliage 
of Rose Achievement, Rosa Wilmottiae and 
R. pteracantha, arranged by Mrs. L. COLSTON, 


Hale, Warminster. Second, Mrs. OAKLEY 
FISHER, Sudbury, who had a dainty 
decoration of Irish Fireflame, a Rose with 


a little more orange than in the exhibitor’s 
namesake. Third, Mrs. CourRTNEY PAGE, 
who had Irish Elegance and the dainty 
Rosa Wilmottiae foliage; it was very pretty 
but the use of ten receptacles, some tiny 
glass boats, left little space for the other 
necessities of a dinner table. 


A piece of plate was offered as the first 
prize in a class for a decorated dinner 
table in which floral decorations only were 
permitted. The seven competitors were all 
worthy and the judges made the premier 
award in favour of Mrs. OAKLEY FISHER, 
who had a glorious decoration of Ophelia, 
most superb specimens of this popular Rose. 
The corner pieces of small cut-glass bowls 


were very deftly arranged. Second, Mrs. 
H. Barron, with tho gloriously coloured 
Betty Uprichard, a variety that evoked 


admiration from all visitors. Third, Miss E. 


GRIFFITH, with Ophelia. 


Mrs. L. R. May, Waltham Cross, excelled 


in the class for a decoration of cut Roses 
arranged with Rose foliage only, open to 
all exhibitors. This ‘fine exhibit appealed 
by reason of its rich colour effect and the 
flowers were of the highest quality. The 
deep rich pink showed to advantage against 
the white cloth, and the inclusion of sprays 
of dark foliage served to throw the blooms 
into greater relief; second, Mrz. A. R. BIDE, 
Farnham, with Betty Uprichard. This also 
is a Rose of glorious tinting, of charming 
form, especially in the bud stage, and 
fragrant. The outer surface of the petals is 
deep cerise-red and the inner pink with a 
suffusion of orange at the base. Third, 
Mrs. C. A. TispaLt, Woodford Green, with 
Roselandia. 

There were nine entries in the 
a bowl of Roses of mixed varicties. The 
general inclination of all was to crowd too 
many blooms in the bowl and the quality 
of the flowers seems to have been the 
deciding factor. The first prize was awarded 
to Mrs. H. Barton, whose exhibit was of 
varied colours; the second to Mrs. COURTNEY 
PAGE, with good blooms but massed more 
like a column of Roses than the bowl of 
Roses we are accustomed to see in dwelling 
rooms; third, Mrs. OAKLEY FISHER. 

The baskets of cut Roses lightly arranged 
with Rose foliage and small buds constituted 
one of the best features in the decorative 
classes. The Society provides the baskets so 
that all the competitors have the same 
opportunity. The baskets were furnished 
with handles and in nearly all ceases these 
were made use of to bring the flowers up 
above the basket proper. The premier 
award was made to a basket of Mme. 
Buttery Roses of the highest quality, 
arranged by Mrs. GRIFFITHS, but we pre- 
ferred the basket of red Roses shown by 
Mrs. F. CHARLTON, who was awarded the 


class for 


second prize. The variety was not labelled 
but it was apparently Richmond, which is 


one of the most popular of all red Roses 
with professional florists. j 

The third prize was awarded to Miss J. B. 
Lanaton, Hendon, who employed a single 
Polvantha variety of the American Pillar, 
type. but her basket suffered by the inclusion 
of too much material. 

The best vase of Roses was shown by 
Miss M. E. West. Reigate, who had an 
outstanding win, her vase containing superb 
blooms of Mme. Butterfly; second, Mrs. 
COURTNEY Pace with the same variety: 
third, Mrs. A. D. Rcurr, who also employed 
this very popular Rose. l 

Mrs. A. K. Lock, Denmark Park, had 
the premier exhibit of a bowl of Roses 
open to a lady amateur who has never won 


a first prize in these classes, and this lady 
also used Mme. Butterfly, which Rose was 
also used by Mrs. Bibe in her firt prize 


exhibit in the open decorative classes for a 
basket of Roses; second, Mrs. C. A. 
TispaALL, Woodford Gresan, with Richmond. 


This lady was first for a bowl of Roses 
in the open classes. 
Miscellaneous Exhibits. 
In the corridor there were the usual 
exhibits of miscellaneous flowers. Messrs. 


IRELAND AND Hitcucock and Messrs. DoBBE 
AND Co. had excellent Sweet Peas. Messrs. 
BLACKMORE AND LANGDON and Messrs. R. H. 
Batu, Ltp., showed Delphiniums. Messrs. 
STUART, SON AND Co., Mr. ŒC. ENGELMANN 
and Messrs. ALLWooD Bros. staged Carnations, 

Messrs. G. BUNYARD AND Co. and Messrs. 
MAXWELL AND BEALE showed hardy border 
flowers. THE CENTRAL GARDENS, LTD., had a 
rock garden; Messrs. |. House AND NON 
displayed Scabious; Messrs. J. CHEAL AND 
Sons exhibited Dahlias, and Messrs. REAMS- 


BOTTOM AND Co. showed Anemones. 

In the grounds excellent greenhouses and 
frames were displayed by Messrs. Davib 
Swain AND Co. and Messrs. C. HAYWARD 
AND Co. A tent was devoted to the J.P. 
Super Lawn Mower and Fison’s Manures 
were shown in various forms, 


GARDENERS’ ROYAL BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 


THE eightieth anniversary festival dinner of 
the Gardeners’ Royal Benevolert Institution 
was held at the Grocers’ Hall, Princes Street, 
City, on the 2nd inst. 

The Rt. Hon. Austen Chamberlain, M.P., 
presided and the company, which numbered 
nearly two hundred, included the Rt. Hon. 
Sir Jas. Agg-Gardner, Sir George and Lady 
Sutton, Mr. R. Cory, Mr. Edward White, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. L. Bradbury, Mr. Leonard 
Sutton, Sir Jeremiah and Lady Colman, 
Col. Sir John Smith Young, Sir Edward 
Stern, Bt., the Rev. Staunton Batty, Col. W. 
Churchill Hale, Mr. Noel Sutton, Lt.-Col. 
Francis W. Heath, Mr. James Hudson, Mr. A. 


Dimmock, Mr. and Mrs. D. Ingamells. Mr. 
and Mrs. J. F. McLeod, Mr. S. M. Negar, 


Mr. and Mrs. Geo. H. Barr, Mr. H. B. May, 
Mr. and Mrs. Alex. J. Monro, Mr. and Mrs. 


G. H. Cobley, Mr. and Mrs. A. Watkins, 
Mr. and Mrs. George Monro, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. M. Bridgeford, Mr. A. J. Wood, Mr. 


P. C. M. Veitch, Mr. W. H. Cutbush, Mr. 
W. Poupart, Mr. and Mrs. G. Barr, Mr. C. H. 
Curtis and Mr. and Mrs. J. Collingridge. 

The Grocers’ Hall is one of the most 
beautiful buildings in the city of London. 
and the fine banqueting room, decorated with 
flowers (contributed by a number of friends 
of the Institution) by Mr. H. Miles, pre- 
sented a magnificent spectacle. The proceed- 
ings were marked by great harmony to which 
a delightful programme of music, under the 
direction of Mr. Ralph Norris, largely con- 
tributed. 

The principal toast of the evening—that of 
the Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent Institution— 
was proposed by Mr. Austen Chamberlain, 
who stated that they were reversing the old 
proverb which stated business first and 
pleasure afterwards, for in the dinner they 
had had their pleasure and the needs of the 
Institution was now the business to attend 
to. After describing the gims and objects of 
the Institution and stating that at the present 
time the number receiving annuities was two 
hundred and fifty, and that to maintain the 
working of the charity £5,500) a year was 
necessary, he proceeded to give some interest- 
ing remarks on his association with gardening. 
He stated that while politics was his profession 
and his work, gardening was his delight and 
the source of the most pronounced pleasure. 
This love ot flowers he had inherited from 
his father and mother and amonz the recol- 
lections of his childhood was going on a 
Sunday with his father to pick Carnations 
in their garden in order to carry them in 
triumph to his grandfather and defy him to 
equal them. He stated that he knew of 
nothing that would make Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday tolerable for 
him save that he could look forward to 
Saturday to be in his garden. Mr. Chamber- 
lain said that the first time he attended the 
League of Nations he reserved two days to 
carry out two desires of his heart, one that 
was not relevant to the subject under dis- 
cussion, the other to visit the garden of 
M. Correvon at Floraire. Then, in his youthful 
days, a pursuit which was more attractive 
to him then than now and one which besets 
gardeners after dinner, was that of taking 
a lantern and going out in the garden to 
‘eatch that beastly slug.” He well remem- 
bered that his father would Jay down the 
book he was reading and say “I know that 
slug is at that Odontoglossum Alexandre 
spike; come along Austen and we will get 
him.” «I, too,” said Mr. Chamberlain, 
“have a feeling that some slug is at my 
favourite flower and J must go out and do 
him to death.” 

Mr. Chamberlain gave a little inner knowledge 
of political happenings by describing how the 
Temperate House at Kew was completed. He 
stated that his father, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, 


was asked by Sir William Harcourt on a 
certain occasion to “pair” with him. His 
father hal first declined because he had a 
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speech to make on that occasion, but Sir 
William pleaded that he had to be present 


at a Civil Service dinner, and that if Mr. 
` Chamberlain spoke, he, Sir William, would 


~ have to be present to reply. Mr. Chamberlain 
therefore agreed that he would “pair” on 
the understanding that Sir William, who was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, provided the 
money for the completion of the Temperate 
House at Kew. To that Sir William consented. 
But when the estimates for next year came 
up no provision had been made, and his father 
“received an angry letter from Sir William 
Thiselton-Dyer. His father saw Sir William 
Harcourt and said he had deceived him, but 
the latter gentleman declared that the Treasury 
had made provision. On further investigation 
at the Treasury it was found that the grant 
had been struck out by Sir William himself! 
The matter was, however, rectified and the 
Temperate House completed. Mr. Austen 
Chamberla'n said he could be perfectly happy 
with a garden, not too big, and he would 
want nothing more than a little flower garden 
to cultivate with his own hand and some 
books, and to do some journalist writing, 
which he adroitly pronounced was now no 
longer to be countenanced by politicians in 
office. He stated that he saw others playing 
cricket and others playing golf and he was 
sorry for them; for these pursuits and the 
ordinary pursuits of the average Engishman 
he had something of an hereditary distaste ; 
his recreation was gardening, and so long as 
he could he would garden himself, and when 
he could not, he hoped to enjoy the gardens 
of others. He commended to those present and 
to others of the gentle art of guardening—the 
cause of the Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent 
Institution, and he coupled with it the name 
of Mr. Leonard Sutton, who, he said, was 
known beyond the limits of his own country 
for the services he had rendered to garden? 
and gardeners. 

Mr. Leonard Sutton, in reply, begged for 
the sympathy of his hearers in having to 
follow such an eloquent speaker, and also in 
having to reply to a toast which was always 
sO ably responded to by the late Sir Harry 
J. Veitch. He stated that he had received 
letters of regret from several who were unablo 
to be present, inciuding Lord Lambourne, 
whom he was sorry to say had a severe 
attack of bronchitis. He stated that it 
augured well for the Gardeners’ Royal Ben- 
evolent Institution that it had in two successive 
chairmen of the festival dinners such noted 
personages as the heir-apparent to the throne 
and His Majesty’s Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. He stated that the Institution 
existed on behalf of professional gardeners, 
who devoted their lives both night and day 
to give us the beautiful flowers we so much 
value, and who, through no fault of their 
own, find themselves in later days in penury 
and distress. ‘The small sum allotted to those 
on the charity made all the difference between 
them living in their little cottages or in the 
workhouse, and he proceeded to read several 
letters of gratitude from beneficiaries. He 
urged those who could do so to assist in 
forming local associations, such as those at 
Worcester and Reading, and another way in 
which the Institution could be helped was 
to open beautiful gardens for inspection by 
the public at a small charge, on behalf of 
the Institution. 


Other toasts included “The Visitors.” 
proposed by Sir Jeremiah Colman, Bt., who 
suid that his first responsibility was to 


extend their thanks to the Master and Court 
of the Grocers’ Company for lending their 
beautiful hall that night for the purpose of 
the dinner. For some seven hundred  yeers 
the Grocers had dispensed hospitality in 
that beautiful hall and he asked the Master 
to convey to his Court their gratitude. 
Responses were made to this toast by 
the Rt. Hon. Sir James Agg-Gardner and 
Col. W. Churchill Hale, Master of the 
Grocers’ Company, who referred with pride 
to the small garden now attached to the 
Grocers’ Hall and stated that in 1428 their 


garden extended to Walbrook and even 
thirty-five years ago it was still an exten- 
sive garden; although, necessarily very 
limited now, they had done their best to 
make it a pretty feature of the city. 


At this stage of the proceedings the 
secretury, Mr. George J. Ingram, stated that the 
subscription list amounted to nearly £3,000, 
which included the Chairman's personal 
contribution and, amongst others, the follow- 
ing donations: Viscount Bearsted, £105; 
Messrs. de Rothschild’s, £105; Messrs. Sutton 
and Sons, £100; Messrs. Hurst and Son, £100; 
Major E. G. Monro’s list amounting to £725, 
including £10 10s. each from Mrs. M. A. 
Monro, Mossrs. Geo. Monro, Ltd., Messrs. T. J. 
Poupart, Ltd., Mr. Alfrod Watkins, Mr. J. P. 
Rochford, Mr. A. Stevens, Mr. E. Stevens, 


Mr. H. Larsen, and Mr. M. Larsen, and 
£5 5s. from Mra. Watkins; Major E. G. 
Monro, Mr. George Monro and Mr. B. J. 


Monro, £500 for a special fund in memory of 
their futher, the late Mr. George Monro, 
V.M.H., who was for forty-five years a 
member of the Committee; Mr. J. Colling- 
ndge’s list, £150, including £10 10s. each from 
Mr. Collingridge, Mr. D. Ingamells, Mr. H. F. 
Hannibal, Mr. H. Miles, Mr. W. Maxwell, 
Messrs. Parsons and Co., and Messrs. Elders 
and Fyffe; Mr. A. J. Woods list £102, includ- 
ing Mr. J. L. Kinnell, £10 10s.; Messrs. 
W. Cutbush and Son, £5 5s. and Mr. A. 
Howard, £5 5s.; Royal Horticultural Society, 


£52 10s.; Mr. R. Cory, £52 10s.; Messrs. 
Waterer, Sons and = Crisp, £52 10s. in- 
eluding £12 12s. from Mr. Bernard Crisp; 
Mr. Edward White, £50; Mr. C. H. 
Cook, £33; Mr. H. G. Alexander, £26 58.; 
£25 each from Sir Jeremiah Colman, Bt., 
Major Churcher, Mr. W. L. Corry, Mr. W. 


E. Wallace, and the Worshipful Company of 
Grocers ; £25 from Mr. C. H. Curtis, including 
5 guineas from the proprietors of The 
Gardeners’ Chronicle and 10 guineas from Mr. 
W. L. Bradbury, Mr. P. C. M. Veitch, £23; 
£21 each from Messrs Bunyard and Co. and 
Mr. W. Honess; the Countess Bathurst, 
$20; Mr. J. B. Slade, £18 188.; Mr. S. J. 
Martin, £18 188. Mr. F. J. Chittenden, 
£15 1ds.; Mr. P. Ladds, £15 15s.; Mr. 
W. O. Hiehle, £13 13s.; Mr. T. Finch, 
€ll lls.; £10 10s. each from Lord Treowen, 
Mr. A. Harris, Mr. E. Harriss, Messrs. 
Barr and Sons, Mr. E. F. Haselton, 
Mr. G. H. Fisher, Mr. E. Manwaring, Mr. 
R. J. Sainsbury, Mr. Noel Sutton, Mr. C. E. 
Woodhouse, Mr. David T. Smith, and Mr. 
F. C. Stoop; Mr. Arthur Dyc, £9 9s.; Mr. 
W. Robins, £8 8s.; Mr. F. Streeter, £8 8s.; 
£7 7s. each from Mr. J. F. McLeod, Mr. 
Hubert Greenwood, and Mr. G. Sparrow ; 
Mr. Geo. Cobley, £6 6s.; Mr. J. T. Daniels, 
£6 68.; and £5 5s. each from Sir John 
Smith Young, Messrs. A. Dawkins, S. M. 
Segar, Bruce Gibson, W. Howard, J. B. 
Linford, J. Cul, W. Cul, A. Dimmock, J. 
Trevor. H. B. May, A. H. Maxwell, and 
Flazeolet, Skene and Co. 


READING AND DISTRICT GARDENERS’ 

By the kind permission of Messrs. Sutton 
and Sons over one hundred and fifty members 
of this Association and their lady friends 
spent a very pleasant evening in the firn’s 
trial grounds, London Road, Reading, on 
Naturday, June 27. The Sweet Peas grown 
for exhibition purposes and under trial were 
given special notice, and the batches of 
annuals, notwithstanding the very unfavourable 
season, were making a gay show and claimed 
many admirers. Prominent kinds were Clarkias, 
Larkspurs, Delphiniums, Linarias, Linums, and 
Stocks, whilst a very largo breadth of Pink 
Canterbury Bells was a glorious sight. In 
the glasshouses Streptocarpuses, although going 
to seed, were execcdingly interesting, and the 
Gloxinias were grand. 

In a Sweet Pea competition held on the 
sume evening many grand spikes of blooms 
were staged. In a class for three vases, three 
distinct. varieties, Mr. A. W. Gower, Calcot 


» raise 


Grange Gardeus, was the only competitor. 
He had splendid flowers of Powerscourt, 
Conwin Hinton, and Wonderful. ln the class 
for one vase of one variety, Mr. GOWER was 
again the only competitor with a beautiful 
vase of Youth. In a class for a vase cf 
mixed colours there were ten entries. The 
first prize was won by Mr. A. H. Dow, 
Calcot Park Gardens, the second by Mr. F. 
Haines, Calcot Hanger Gardens, and the third 
to Mr. F. WFLLAND, Merton House Gardens, 
Reading. A special prize for the best vase 
in the three classes was awarded to Mr. 
GOWER for his vase of Powerscourt. 


NEWCASTLE AND DISTRICT HORTI- 
CULTURAL. 


AT the last monthly meeting of this 
Society, Mr. T. Hay, Superintendent of Hyde 
Park, London, gave a lecture on ‘ The 
Dahlia.”’ The room was filed with 
enthusiastic members, and Mr. Hay received 
a very hearty reception. His remarks werv 
of great interest. l 

Thirty members of the Society paid a 
visit to Mr. Sewell, High Croft, Whitburn, 
on Saturday, the 20th ult., to inspect his 
interesting rock-garden. Mr. Sewell acted as 


guide, pointing out the many scarce and 
valuable plants. Tea was provided, and 
the chairman of the Society, Mr. R. E. 


Richardson, moved a very hearty vote of 
thanks to Mr. Sewell for his kindness. 


The Sociecty’s annual outing will be on 
July llth, when «“ The Chesters,” the scat 
of Mr. Clayton (gardener, Mr. J. Cocker), 


wil be visited. 


— — — EP — — — — 


ROYAL SCOTTISH ARBORICULTURAL. 


A MEMORABLE week closed on Saturday, 
June 27, during which a large party, 
numbering over one hundred, of practical 
foresters visited the famous forests of Glen- 
mhor, Darnaway, Novar, and Beaufort, in 
the north of Scotland. Arranged by the 
Royal Scottish Arboricultural Society for the 
instruction and enlightenment of working 
foresters, the excursion proved a great 
success. Inverness was chosen as the head- 
quarters of the gathering, and from thence 
excursions were made daily. 

The first day was devoted to an inspection 
of Glenmhor, where the Forestry Commission 
are busily engaged in the formation of new 


woods. It was explained to the visitors here 
that the Commission propose to plant 
10,000 acres on the property they have 


acquired, all of which lies within a radius 
of thirty miles. Already 3,289 acres have 
been brought under trees, the annual value 
of which is less than 2s. an acre, and 
all has been feued. The State thus hecomes 
absolute owner in perpetuity, and the original 
owner receives a regular yearly income from 
the feu-duty and is relieved from all public 
and parish burdens and the expenses of 
management. A very good bargain frorn 
the owner's point of view, one must admit. 
At Glenmhor the Forestry Commission ex- 
pend from £6 to £8 per acre in planting to 
a crop which may bring them in 
from £150 to £300. Some £8,000 are spent 
in wages, a huge difference when compared 
with the outlay when the land was used 
for grazing and sport. Extensive nurseries, 
stocked with fine healthy plants, have been 
installed, all of which looked exceptionally 
clean, and earned the warmest approval of 
even the nurserymen present. This is the 
first occasion on which the Forestry Com- 
mission have been favoured by a visit of 
practical foresters, and it afforded them great 
pleasure to have the critical views their 
visitors had to give of official efforts, and 
it likewise gave the representatives of the 
Commission an opportunity of explaining 
their methods. Full advantage was tuken of 
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the position, and the time spent in Glen- 
mhor proved profitable to all concerned. 


The second day was devoted to a visit to 
the famous forest of Darnaway, owned by 
the Earl of Moray, an ex-President of the 
Royal Scottish Arboricultural Society, and an 
outstanding leader in the cause of afforesta- 
tion. The party was met and warmly 
welcomed by the Earl, who was accompanied 
by Sir John R. Gladstone, Bt., of Fasque, 
the President of the Society, and Mr. Fen- 
wick, the factor. Led by Mr. M. Feaks, 
head forester, the visitors first inspected the 
nursery at Conicavel, where young plants of 
Pine, Larch, Scots Firs, Sitka Spruce, and 
other trees were seen at the year-old and 
two-year-old stages. This nursery extends to 
five acres, and another at Redstone, visited 
in the afternoon, measures one-und-a-quarter 
acres. These nurseries supply all the trees 
required on Earl Moray’s extensive estates 
in the Highlands and Lowlands. The 
company then walked through part of 
Darnaway forest, which is over 3,000 acres 
in extent, of which 1,000 acres are under 
hard woods, chiefly Oaks, the remainder 
being Scots Pine and Larch. Great admiration 
was evoked here at the fine symmetry and 
great height of the trees, and special note 
was taken of the fine sections of Pines and 
Larches, between seventy and eighty years 
old. The replanted 200 acres of Pines which 
were cut down by the Canadians during the 
war were also seen. After luncheon, provided 
by Karl Moray, Sir John R. Gladstone asked 
the company to join him in a hearty vote 
of. thanks to Lord Moray, their host. Pro- 
bably they had all heard cf the Forest of 
Darnaway, and now they had seen it. The 
forest dated back an immense time, and 
under the system now adopted it would go 
down through the ages. He congratulated 
Lord Moray on his possession of the forest, 
and still more would he congratulate’ the 
forest on its possession of Lord Moray! If 
ever a thing was in the right hands, 
Darnaway was. Sir John then called for 
three cheers for the Ear), a call enthu- 
siastically responded to. 


The Earl of Moray, after assuring the 
guests of the pleasure it had been to welcome 
the arboriculturists to Darnaway, went on to 
give a description of the forest, which, he 
said, was founded about 1765 by his great- 
grandfather, who from that year until about 
1805 was busily engaged in planting and 
developing it. The late Mr. Scott, who had 
been forester for forty-five years, had drafted 
a report on the forest, dividing it into 
sixty-five sections. They had adopted his 
report, and had gone a step further in 
respect to the planting of the Conifers. 
Then Mr. Feaks, the present forester had a 
theory as to what the forest should be fifty 
years hence. The current year, he said, was 
a fitting time in which to lay down their 
conditions. These would be revised in 1950, 
again in 1975, and again in 2000! The 
forest museum was afterwards visited by the 
party, to whom Lord Moray explained many 
of its remarkable contents. 


The third day was spent in visiting 
Viscount Novar’s estates in Ross-shire, where 
great interest was evinced in the numerous 


experiments now being made, including 
plantations of exotic Conifers and Larch 
underplanted with exotic Conifers, besides 


several of the Forestry Commission’s experi- 
mental thinning plote. Growing plantations 
at various altitudes were visited, one of 
special interest being an example of re- 
generation of Scots Fir and Larch 800 feet 
above sea level, a plantation at an altitude 
of 800 to over 1,000 feet was seen, mostly 
of Larch. This plantation, fifteen years old, 
was awarded the Societys medal in the 
competition for plantations in connection 
with the Society’s exhibition at the High- 
land Society’s show at Inverness two years 
ago. In the plantations seen Conifers pre- 
dominated principally, and there were Scots 
Pine, Larch, Sitka, Spruce, Thuya, Douglas 


Fir, and Norway Spruce, all of which proved 
extremely interesting. 


In the afternoon special attention was 
directed to the Abies grandis area, in which 
two increment sample plots have been 
established by the Forestry Commission, one 
being subjected to a heavy thinning, and 
the other to a light thinning. Dr. Anderson, 
of the Forestry Commission, explained that 
the plots were two of one-hundred-and-fifty 
odd permanent plots of various species which 
had been laid down in Britain by the 
research branch of the Commission since 
1920. The main object of the work was to 
collect information as to the effect of various 
treatments upon the growth and behaviour 
of various species under different conditions, 
and obtain reliable data regarding the rate 
of growth and production of trees, and 
especially of the more newly introduced 
species. The two plots, explained Dr. 
Anderson, were probably unique in the real 
sense of the word, being, so far, the most 
northerly experiment. In the course of the 
day Sir John R. Gladstone read a message 
from Lord Novar, who regretted his in- 
ability to be present, and hoped that the 
party would make allowance for the present 
state of the Novar woodlands. On his 
return from Australia, he could hardly 
recognise them owing to the fire ravages 
and the great cutting during the war. He 
hoped next year, with the help of the 
forestry grant, to restock the whole area 
requiring to be planted, and once more 
provide the much-needed employment formerly 
given by these woodlands. 


On the call of Sir John R. Gladstone, a 
warm vote of thanks was accorded Viscount 
Novar for his hospitality, and Major Munro 
Ferguson, replied on behalf of his brother. 


Thus four extremely interesting days were 
spent by the foresters in the North of Scotland, 
and each returned to his home greatly 
impressed with what can be done and what 
is being done on behalf of forestry in this 
far end of Scotland. 





PENZANCE HORTICULTURAL. 


THe Summer Show, which was opened by 
the Rev. A. T. Boscawen was a very fine 
one considering the tropical weather ex- 
perienced during the previous fortnight. 

At the opening ceremony a view was 
expressed that the Commercial Spring Show 
was killing the Summer Show, but it is 
difficult, as expressed by Mr. Venning at 
the opening, to see how this can be. The 
Commercial Show receives most of its funds 
from the trade (who subscribed £150 to the 
1925 show), and with a two thousand gate it 
cannot seriously affect the finances of the 
Summer Show. Professional, commercial, or 
amateur horticulturists must work together 
for the furtherance of horticulture as a 
whole. 

A very fine group of miscellaneous flowering 
plants was set up by Dr. THORNHILL, 
Penzance; it included Coleus, Begonia, 
Fuchsia, Schizanthus, Statice, etc.; Mr. W. 
PotsuE and Lt.-Col. Harvey also staged 
similar subjects. 

The great wealth of Cornish gardens was 


-demonstrated by the exhibits of flowering 


shrubs staged by Mr. C. H. Le Grice and 
Mrs. BoutrHo. The former included the 
beautiful blue Solanum aviculare, Diervilla 
Conquette, Desfontania spinosa, Crinodendron, 
Cassia corymbosa, Leptospermum Boscaweni, 
and Grevillea myrszides. The group from 
Mrs. Bolitho included Salvia Gregii, Abelia 
floribunda, Leptospermum Nicholii, and Mag- 
nolia parviflora. The Hydrangeas staged by 
Mr. T. R. Bourro (gr. Mr. Creek) were a 
feature of the show. 

Dr. THORNHILL was one of the most 
successful competitors, and in addition to 
winning the first prize for a group of 
flowering plants he won similar awards for 
Begonias in baskets, Pelargoniums, a bowl 
of Roses, singlo Begonias, a collection of 


vegetables, white Potatos, Cabbages, Cauli- 
flowers, and Gooseberries. 
Other successful competitors in the plant 


and flower classes were Mr. W. Po.Lsvue, 
who won many first prizes and was parti- 
cularly successful with Fuchsias, Coleus, 
Ferns and Statice; Mr. F. C. Simpson, who 
secured most of the awards in the Sweet 
Pea classes and showed some fine Canterbury 
Bells; and Mr. S. G. Bazeury, who led 
for a dozen Roses. 

The cottage garden and allotment holders 
section was well filled with a collection of 
exhibits, while non-competitive displays of a 
high order was contributed by Mr. T. R. 
Bouituo, Col. W. L. Harvey, Mr. W. 
Poste, and Messrs. AVIS AND Son. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





ACTIVATED SLUDGE: G. L. H. Activated 
sludge is the solid residue from sewage 
which has been treated by the activation 
method, i.e., by keeping it in a constant 
state of movement by means of jeta of 
compressed air. 


APPLE CANKER: T. D. and S. The speci- 
mens of Ribston Pippin Apple received 
are suffering from the common Apple 


canker disease caused by the fungus 
Nectria galligena. All ceankered parts 
should be cut out, taking care to remove 
them down to healthy, living wood. All 
the parts removed, together with any 
dead wood in the tree, should be burned. 
A leaflet illustrating the disease may be 
obtained free from the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, 10, Whitehall Place, London, S.W. 


BitreER CUCUMBER Fruits: H. D. Bitterness 
in Cucumber fruits is usually connected 
with slow growth. Any method of culti- 


vation which will increase the rate of 
vrowth of the fruits will eliminate the 
bitter flavour. Straw manure containing 


sawdust or wood chips should not be 
used in the preparation of Cucumber beds, 
otherwise harmful results will accrue. You 
should top dress your beds with a com- 
post of lime and stable manure mixed in 
equal proportions and a fortnight later 
apply a well-balanced Cucumber fertiliser. 
At this time of the year, when Cucumber 
plants have borne a heavy crop, it is 
often advisable to dry out the beds and 
rest the plants for a week or ten days. 
This improves the constitution of the 
plants and enables them to re-act to later 
forcing. 


Fics ATTACKED By Funous: G. G. Your 
Figs are attacked by a parasitic fungus 
known as Cercospora Bolleana. Al) diseased 
fruits and leaves should be collected and 
burnt, and the trees sprayed with diluted 
Bordeaux mixture, but in very bad cases 
the trees should be rooted up and burnt 
and clean stock planted in fresh soil. 


Merton LeEaF Disease: A. B. The blotches 
on the Melon leaves you sent are the 
result of infection by a fungus, Alternaria 
sp. Melons grown under glass are fre- 
quently injured by fungicides and the 
cure may be worse than the disease. You 
might try the effect of dusting the plants 
with finely divided flowers of sulphur. 
When your crop is completed the house 
should be thoroughly cleansed. All the 
old beds should be removed and the 
wood work, walls and floor of the house 
should be sprayed with an emulsion of 
soft soap and = cresylic acid. Afterwards 
the brickwork should be treated with lime 
wash and the floor of the house dug over 
and limed. Any water tanks in the house 
should be thoroughly cleansed and disin- 
fected. 


Communications Received.—kK. W. B—E. T.— 
R. O.—F. T.—E. G.—M. M.—J. R. B.—C. G.—H, P.— 
WwW. A—J. F.—H. 8. -A. M. 
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AVERAGE MEAN TEMPERATURE for the ensuing week 
deduced from observations during the last fifty 
years at Greenwich, 629°, 


ACTUAL TEMPERATURE— 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 5, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, Loudon, Wednesday, July 15, 
10 a.m, Bar. 30'3, temp. 60°. Weather, Sunny. 





BEFORE the advance of 

The science the mysteries of life 
Longevity of recede but grow greater. 
Seeds. Of the mysteries none has 


guarded its secrets more 
jealously or more successfully than that of 
the power of the seed to maintain its life 
for long periods of years. Popular super- 
stition, which persists by exploiting and 
magnifying error, claims that seeds are all 
but immortal. It asks us to believe that 
mummy Wheat will germinate after an 
interval of rest of several thousand years. 
For such believer, however, there is no 
support save in the incorrigible credulity of 
mankind ; yet what the length of time may 
be that puts a final veto on the life of the 
most enduring seed remains unknown 
As Dr. A. von Degan states in a lecture* 
on the longevity of seeds, the seeds of 
Nelumbium ap ear to hold the record in the 
wav of defying time. Seeds of Cassia 
bicapsularis have been shown to germinate 
after eighty-seven years from harvesting 
and those of Cytisus biflorus after eighty- 
four years. Science seems inclined to place 





_* Report of the Fourth International Seed-Testing 
Congress in Cambridge, England, in 1924. Published by 
H.M. Stationery Office, Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C. 
Price 11s. 6d. net. 
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ne oh limit of one-and-a-half to two-and-a-half 
the seed. The 
reason for this opinion, and it is hardly 
more than an opinion, would appear to be 
that one of the conditions—dryness—which 
promotes longevity tends also to promote 
dissolution. Seeds dried thoroughly, as for 
example by exposure to a temperature of 
80° C. for some six days, are capable of 
enduring the greatest of extremity without 
impairment of their power of germination— 
freezing at temperatures so low as 220° of 
frost, heating above the boiling point of 
water, and exposure to poisons, are all alike 
impotent to rob the desiccated seed of its 
power of germination. The seed so treated 
brought once again into congenial con- 
ditions germinates. Yet the powers of seeds 
to retain life are as slender as they are 
strong. Seed of a poor harvest soon fails, 
whereas that of a good harvest may retain 
powers of germination for many years. Ít 
may be that seeds kept for a long time are, 
as it were, worried to death. They are 
dry enough to resist the innate tendency to 
grow so long as external conditions are 
unfavourable to life. But if temperature 
rises they are beguiled into making an 
effort. The effort taxes their vitality and 
so after years of spasmodic and futile 
eflort there is no health left in them and 
they pine away and die. But what if 
perfectly dried seeds were kept under 
constant conditions of low temperature in 
an atmosphere of oxygen? Would they 
live for ever or would they also lose their 
lives as the centuries flow by? To this 
question science can as yet give no confident 
answer. Nor can science say why it is 
that the resting seed-—kept under less ideal 
conditions for preserving life by preventing 
living, should ever die. One exquisite 
means which appears to have been evolved 
as a serviceable expedient is the natural 
‘bottling up” of the seed'’s activity by 
carbon dioxide. In the last stages of 
ripening the carbon dioxide evolved by the 
respiring seed is held in the seed coats. 
In this state the coats of the seed are 
impermeable to water. And so the naturally 
dried-off seed lies and rests in the ground 
until such time as the seed coats—rotting 
or undergoing other change—lose their 
carbon dioxide and in so doing open the 
way to the entrance of water and the 
awakening of life in the seed. It is 
curious that these subjects of life and death 
of seeds have not been investigated more 


thoroughly. For investigators there is plenty 
of material. Not all seeds run after immor- 
tality. Some give up very soon. The 


Parsnip and the Dandelion and the Onion 
have but slender powers ot endurance—their 
life is buckled in by a short span of years. 
These fugaceous ones might, perchance, in 
vielding up the secret of their death disclose 
the secret of the life of the more enduring 
kinds of seeds. How well it pays the 
plant to confer longevity on the seeds it 
bears may be judged from the number of 
seeds which are cast annually into the 
ground. Mr. K. Dorph-Petersen, in the 
course of the Seed-testing Congress already 
referred to, enumerated the number of 
seeds found in arable soil. He found that 
in a six-inch cube of earth taken from the 
top layer of soil there were more than 
100,000 seeds of farm weeds. To succeed 
in such a congested area a seed must have 
exceptional powers-—either to spring up 
quickly or to wait till its competitors have 
passed away. 
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Our Supplementary Plate. — Nearly three 
dozen species of Rhododendron characterised 
by their dwarf habit, often cushion-like or 
carpeting the ground, are included in the 
‘‘Lapponicum”’ series. Three species only are 
known outside China, and most of tho Chinese 
species are found at a considerable altitude. 


Several of these interesting, free-flowering, 
lowly shrubs have been figured in these 
pages, and one other, R. impeditum, is 


illustrated in the Supplementary Plate which 
accompanies the present issue. Rhododendron 
impeditum is a dwarf, matted shrub, with a 
stature of from six inches to twenty inches, and 
bears light, purplish-blue flowers quite freely. 
It is distinguished from R. fastigiatum by 
its dark green foliage, whereas in the latter 
species the leaves present a hoary appearance. 
According to Balfour and Smith, R. scintillans 
is the nearest ally of R. impeditum, but 
whereas the leaves of the former are narrowed 
to the ends, those of R. impeditum are 
elliptic and rounded. R. impeditum was 
found by Forrest on both the eastern and 
the western flanks of the Lichiang range; 
on the eastern flank it was found from 
15,000 to 16,000 feet altitude, and did not 
exceed a height of twelve inches, whereas 
on the western flank the altitude varied from 
12,000 feet to 13,000 feet, and the plants 
ranged from six inches to twenty inches in 
height. Under cultivation R. impeditum has 
already become fairly well known as a free- 
flowering, neat-habited species, extending along 
the ground and rarely rising more than a 
few inches. At Kew it flowers a week or 
so later than R. intricatum (Gard. Chron., 
April 6, 1918, p. 144). 


Importation of Plants into Ceylon.—The 
Ministry of Agriculture desires to bring to 
the notice of nurserymen and others the 
purport of the regulations recently issued 
by the Government of Ceylon governing the 
importation of plants, etc., into that country. 
These rezulations prescribe Colombo and 
Talaimannar as the only ports of entry and 
require each consignment to be accom- 
panied by an official Certificate of Health 
to the effect that the plants, ete., are free 
from diseases and pests. This certificate 
must have beon issued in the country of 
origin after an actual inspection of the 
plants not more than fourteen days prior to 
the date of shipment; it must be produced 
to the Customs Officer at the port of entry 
and when consignments of plants are sent 
through the post a copy must be affixed to 


each package. It has further been decided 
that for a period of six months from 
June 1, 1925, all plants (excepting seeds) 


whether accompanied by certificates or not, 
are to be sent to the Fumigatorium, 
Colombo, for inspection and, if necessary, 
fumigation and disinfection. Seeds packed in 
hermetically sealed tins will be passed by 
the Customs or Post Office without being 
sent to the Fumigatorium, but seeds im- 
ported in bags or packets will be inspected, and 
if necessary, fumigated or disinfected. The 
Ministry has been asked by the Director of 
Agriculture, Ceylon, to impress upon ex- 
porters that the Health Certificates will not 
be accepted by the Ceylon authorities unless 
they are issued as the result of an inspec- 
tion made not more than fourteen days 
prior to the date of shipment. Parcels sent 
by post should, whenever possible, be packed 
in wooden boxes. 


London Allotment Holders’ Exhibition.— Under 
the auspices of the National Union of Allot- 
ment Holders, the Vacant Land Cultivation 
Society, and the Worshipful Company of 
Gardeners, an exhibition will be held at the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s hall on September 4 
and 5, at which allotment holders in the 
London district will compete for the prizes 
offered in forty-four classes. while the bee- 
keepers of the district have six classes 
provided for them. The principal classes aro 
those for collections of vegetables, the 
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vegetable section alone extending to twenty- 
four classes. There are ten classes for flowers. 
four for fruits, seven ladies’ classes for 
preserves and home-made bread, and three 
childrens’ classes, the latter including one 
for a collection of six kinds of vegetables 
grown in a school garden. The first prize in 
this class is twenty shillings, and a Challenge 
Shield which has to be won three times in 
succession to become the property of any 
competitor. An interesting class is the one 
for the best school allotment diary, open 
to school children in the home counties, 
while another is for wild flowers gathered 
by the exhibitor. The Challenge Shield and 
all other prizes in the childrens’ classes are 
presented by the Beckenham and District 
Allotment Society. 


Sweet Pea Trials in Scotland.—Invitations 
have been issued for the inspection of the 
Sweet Pea trials at Helensburgh on Saturday, 
18th inst., where it is expected that a large 
number of those interested in Sweet 





Peas will take advantage of what is a 
unigue occasion in Scotland to judge the 
merits of novelties produced by raisers in 


America, England and Scotland. The plants, 
which are flowering freely, were grown by 
Mr. John Smillie, the hon. secretary of the 
Scottish National Sweet Pea, Rose, and 
Carnation Society. 


Napoleon Willows.— The [French papers 
announce the removal of a historic tree 
from the park of the Prefecture of Versailles. 
This tree is a weeping Willow which 
originated as a cutting taken from the tree 
overhanging the tomb of Napoleon at St. 
Helena and brought to France in 1832 by 
Lieut. Drouville. Three cuttings were thus 
taken and sent to Messrs. Polonceau and 
Lacroix, at Versailles, who planted one on a 
private estate, and the other two in the 
garden of the Versailles College of Horti- 
culture (then the “King’s Kitchen Garden ” ) 
and the garden of the Normal School, 
which has since become the park of the 
Prefecture. For many years now the only 
survivor has been the Willow in the 
Prefecture Park, a very fine tree, which 
attained to imposing proportions; but some 
time ago it began to show signs of decay, 





and it was blown down during the recent 
gales. There are in France, as in England, 
quite a number of so-called ‘ Napoleon”’ 


Willows, produced either from cuttings sent 
direct from St. Helena, or from cuttings 
from the trees originally introduced. An 
interesting article from the pen of M. Ch. 
Morren on the subject of these Willows 
was reproduced in Lyon Horticole for 
August 30, 1915. Cuttings are said to have 
been first introduced into England in 1823. 
A curious fact recorded by M. Morren is that 
all the trees thus imported were of the 
male sex, whereas all the weeping Willows 
previously known were female. There is no 
species of Willow which is indigenous to St. 
Helena, and the tree which overhung the 
tomb of Napoleon originated in an impor- 
tation of trees and shrubs which General 
Beatson, Governor of the Island, introduced 
from England in 1810. 


Paisley Florists’ Outing.— Fine weather favoured 
the summer outing of the Florists’ Society of 
Paisley on Saturday last, when the members 
travelled to Rothesay and spent the afternoon 
inspecting the gardens and grounds of Arden- 
craig, the residence of Sir John Reid. The 
visitors were received by Lady Reid in the 
absence of Sir John, who was attending the 
investiture at Buckingham Palace, and they 
were afterwards shown round the wooded 
grounds, with their rustic bridges and water- 


fall. The various greenhouses were next 
visited under the guidance of Mr. John 
Davidson, the gardener, and Mr. R. D. 


Whyte, Town Clerk of Rothesay, who com- 
mented on the more important plants in the 
collection. The display of bloom was particularly 
fine, and the Fernery was specially admired. 
On the termination of the inspection the 
company was entertained to tea on one of 
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the lawns, and before departing on the 
homeward journey, the hospitality of Sir 
John and Lady Reid was acknowledged by 
a hearty vote of thanks. 


List of Flower Shows.—Messrs. Austin and 
McAslan, nurserymen, Glasgow, have sent us 
a copy of their booklet containing a list of 
the principal flower shows in Great Britain, 
mostly exhibitions in Scotland. Messrs. 
Austin and McAslan inform us that the 
list will be sent free to those making 
application for it. The Gardeners’ Chronicle 
revised list of fixtures for the year will be 
sent to readers on application, price 2s. 7d. 
post free. 


Somerleyton Hall.—The beautiful grounds of 
Somerleyton Hall near Lowestoft will, as 
usual, be thrown open by Lord Somerleyton 
on Thursday afternoons during the summer 
commencing July 16. There will be the 
usual, charge for admission, in aid of local 
hospitals. The members of the public are 
always eager to avail themselves of this 





MR. 
The new President of the 
(See p. 59). 


ALFRED W. WHITE, 
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opportunity to visit these magnificent grounds, 
the rendezvous of many professional as well 
as amateur horticulturists. There are orna- 
mental gardens, lawns and shrubberies, with 
a winter garden adjoining the drawing room. 
‘Yhere are also numerous glass houses and 
extensive orchards. Somerleyton Hall is a 
large and beautiful Elizabethan mansion, 
pleasantly situated in a well-wooded park of 
400 acres, stocked with deer The interior 
of the mansion is elaborately finished and 
most elegantly furnished. 


Elstree Flower Show.—The Elstree and Dis- 
trict Horticultural Society’s exhibition, which 
takes place on the 18th inst., promises to 
be one of the most successful of the series, 
and visitors to the show will have an 
opportunity of inspecting the gardens at 
Aldenham Park. In addition to silver cups 
offered for Sweet Peas, Roses and vegetables, 
numerous valuable money prizes are offered 
in the several classes. Arrangements have 
been made for the accommodation of motors 
and the National Omnibus Company is 
extending the service of its cars to the 
entrance of the park and gardens. 


Glasgow Flower Show.—The destruction of 
the Kelvin Hall by fire on Tuesday last 
has created a perplexing position for the 
Committees of the Scottish National Sweet 
Pea, Rose, and Carnation Society and the 
Glasgow and West of Scotland Horticultural 
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Society, as it has deprived them of accom- 
modation for their respective exhibitions, the 
first of which was arranged for August 5 
and 6, and the latter, on September 1 to 
3. It was only last year on the occasion 
of the Provincial Show of the National Rose 
Society that the venue was shifted from 
St. Andrew’s Halls to Kelvin Hall, but only 
part of the space in the larger hall was 
occupied. The problem for the Glasgow and 
the West of Scotland directors is not easily 
solved as there is not another building in 
the city capable of accommodating the 
exhibits at the September Show, which is 
again promoted in conjunction with the 
Glasgow Corporation. Emergency meetings 
have been called to discuss the position and 
the suggestion to hold this year's show under 
canvas seems to offer a practical way out 
of an unexpected difficulty. The last occasion 
on which the show was held in marquees 
at Bunhouse Grounds (now occupied by the 
ruins of Kelvin Hall) the Society had an 
unfavourable experience, as the ground was 
flooded by heavy rain, and, owing to the 
danger of the tents being blown down, the public 
was excluded for a time. Two of the sites 
available are the Queen’s Park Recreation 
Grounds and Bellahouston Park, where the 
show of the Highland and Agricultural 
Society was held during the past week. 
Meanwhile, the Corporation has taken prompt 
action for the construction of a new hall, 
which it is expected will be ready for 
occupation by the end of the year. All the 
material to be used is to be of a fireproof 
character, the walls are to be raised six 
feet, and the cost is estimated at £100,000. 
The Sweet Pea and Rose Society has arranged 
to hold its show in St. Andrew’s Halls, but 
nothing definite has been decided respecting 
the larger show in September. 


R.H.S. Gardens Club.— By the kind invitation 
of the Hon. Vicary Gibbs, Aldenham House, 
Elstree, the members of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society’s Gardens’ Club visited the 
gardens and pleasure grounds of that famous 
establishment on the llth inst. Everything 
at Aldenham was in a thriving and attractive 
condition, notwithstanding the prolonged 
drought, and Mr. Edwin Beckett, the gardener, is 
to be complimented on the general condition of 
the gardens and pleasure grounds. The mem- 
bers of the Club were particulaly impressed 
by the splendidly grown vegetables, both in 
the frame grounds and in the kitchen 
garden. The annual meeting for the election 
of officers, etc., was held in and around a 
summer house in the gardens, after which 
the large number of members returned to 
Wisley by char-a-banc, or elsewhere by train. 


Report of the Hardy Fruit Crops.—Following 
our usual practice we hope to publish early in 
August statistical tables showing the condition 
of the hardy fruit crops in the United 
Kingdom. Some of those who have previously 
contributed to our report may have changed 
their addresses and we shall be pleased if 
these and any other readers especially con- 
cerned in fruit growing will make immediate 
application to the Editors for one of the 
forms. 


Potato Purity Certificates. — Most Potato 
growers realise the importance of planting 


only true stocks of Potatos in order to 
avoid the disappointment and loss which 
often result from the growing of impure 


seed. The demand for seed Potatos from 
true stocks is consequently steadily increasing, 


and in order to assist farmers who grow 
Potatos in England and Wales for seed 
purposes, the Ministry of Agriculture is 


making arrangements for the mspection of 
growing crops with a view to the issue of 
certificates that the crops are true to type 


and reasonably free from rogues. Definite 
identification of Potato varieties is only 
possible by means of a careful examination 


of the plants during a certain period of 
growth, and cannot be undertaken after the 
crop has died down. Growers who apply 
for inspection late in the season thus run 
the risk that their crops will be past the 
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stage when identification is possible before 
inspection can be carried out. Applications 
should, therefore, be sent to the Ministry 
so soon as possible, and in any case not 
later than the beginning of August. Inspec- 
tions are made of all varieties of Potatos, 
and the fee charged is at the rate of 2s. 6d. 
per acre. 


Canadian Paeonies for Wembley. — The 
Canadian Pacific liner Montreal which arrived 
in the Clyde on Monday, July 6, landed 
five thousand Paeony blooms, which were 
conveyed to London in special refrigerator 
cars provided by the L.M.S. Railway Com- 
pany. It was the intention to exhibit the 
flowers at the C.P.R. Pavilion at Wembley 
and afterwards distribute them among the 
lady visitors. The majority of the blooms 
were grown by Mr. W. Ormiston Roy, land- 
scape gardener, Montreal, and the collection 
included such varieties as Enchantress, La 
France, Sarah Bernhardt, Avalanche and 
Tourangeile. During the voyage the flowers 
were specially attended to by Mr. F. Roy, 
brother of the grower, who expressed the 
opinion that this was the first time that 
cut flowers have been sent across the 
Atlantic on such an extensive scale. 


Honour for Mr. James O’Brien, V.M.H.— 
The American Orchid Society, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, has elected Mr. O’Brien, V.M.H., 
an honorary member of the Society on 
account of the distinguished services he has 
rendered in increasing the knowledge and 
improving the cultivation of Orchids. We 
take this opportunity of tendering our 
warmest congratulations to our friend and 
colleague, whose knowledge of horticulture is 
by no means restricted to Orchids. The 
many who enjoy Mr. O'Brien's friendship 
will realise that the honour is well merited, 
and will congratulate the Society on adding 
his name to their list of members. 


Trials at Wisley.—The Royal Horticultural 
Society will carry out trials of Nerines and 
Lachenalias in their gardens at Wisley during 
the coming winter. Raisers and growers are 
invited to send three bulbs of each of their 
varieties to The Director, R.H.S. Gardens, 
Wisley, Ripley, Surrey, so as to reach him 
by Friday, July 31. A trial of Winter 
Spinach will also be held at Wisley during 
the coming winter. One packet of seed 
of each variety should be sent to reach the 
Director by Saturday, August 29. 


Royal Horticultural Society’s Gladiolus Show.— 
The special competitive classes for Gladioli 
in connection with the R.H.S. _ fornightly 
meeting on ‘Tuesday, August 25, number 
seventeen, and are divided into five sections. 
Two classes are open to all competitors and 
are for a collection of large-flowered Gladioli 
arranged on a space eight feet by three 
feet, and for a collection of the primulinus 
type arranged on a space of six feet by 
three feet. The other classes are open only 
to growers in the British Isles. On the 
same occasion, the Foremarke Challenge Cup, 
presented by Sir Francis Burdett, Bart., is 
offered for twenty spikes of named Gladioli 
in not fewer than ten varieties. The Secre- 
tary of the special Gladioli show is Mr. A. E. 
Amos, 10, Bergholt Road, Colchester, and 
entries must reach him by the first post on 
August 18. 


Appointments for the Ensuing Week.—Tuesday, 





July 21: Winchester Horticultural Society's 
meeting. Wednesday, July 22: Yorkshire 
Agricultural Society’s show at Bradford (3 


days); Mitcham, Tooting, and District Horti- 
cultural Society’s show. Thursday, July 23: 


Royal Botanic Society’s meeting. Friday, 
July 24: Whitehall Horticultural Society’s 
show at Bristol (2 days). Saturday, July 
25: Falkirk Rose show; Springfield (Fife) 
Flower Show. 

Gardeners’ Chronicle Seventy-five Years 
Ago.—Sale of the King of Holland’s Plants. 





We have before us the catalogue of the great 
sale of which, a week or two since, we 


announced the approach. The late King of 
Holland’s plants will be sold by auction at 
the Hague, on Thursday, the 22nd of August, 
and eight following days. It is evident from 
this catalogue, which by the way is a model 
for the imitation of others, that his Majesty 
gardened in a truly regal manner. Magnificent 
specimens of vegetation; plants capable of 
delighting the eye by their masses of flowers, 
or the sense of smell by their perfume, seem 
to have been the great objects of his care. 
Here we have beautiful Palm trees, noble 
Cycads and Plantains, crowds of Japanese 
Lilies, with forests of Oleanders, Camellias, 





435, a Cinnamon tree, five-and-a-half yards 
high; 1104, the bell-shaped Rhododendron 
(R. campanulatum), two yards high and three 
yards wide; 1231, etc., plants of Camellias, 
three and four yards high and two yards 
wide; 2056, etc., Orange trees; are chiefly 
small specimens, none of them appear to 
exceed nine feet, and the majority are from 
three to four feet. Gard. Chron., July 20, 
1850. . 


Publications Received. — America’s Greatest 
Garden: The Arnold Arboretum. By E. H. 
Wilson. The Stratford Co., 234, Boylston 
Street, Boston 9, Massachusetts. Variation 


FIG. 18—ROSE SCARLET GLORY. l 
N.R.S. Certificate of Merit, July 3. An orange-scarlet H.T. variety (sce p. 36). 


Chinese Azaleas, Indian Rhododendrons and 
Orange trees. Although we must necessarily 
refer the reader to the catalogue itself for the 
particulars of this remarkable sale, we must 
spare room to mention a few of the lots. 
Lot 33 is a Black Cane (Calamus niger) four 
yards high, described as a magnificent specimen 
with several stems; 48 to 62 are Palmettos 
(Chamaerops humilis) varying in height from 
one to four yards, said to be of admirable 
beauty, and in some cases without rivals; 
there are also many more lots of the same 
kind; 124 to 127 are specimens of the 
Bourbon Latania, from two to three yards 
high; 412, Strelitzia augusta, five yards high ; 


among the Sporelings of a fertile sport of the 
Boston Fern. By Ralph C. Benedict. Re- 
printed from the Journal of Heredity, September 
and October, 1924. Brooklyn Institute of 
Arts and Sciences, Brooklyn Botanic Garden, 
New York. A Handbook of Hardy Fruits : 
Stone and Bush Fruits, Nuts, etc. By Edward 
A. Bunyard. John Murray, Albemarle Street, 
W. Price 10s. 6d. net. A Class Book of 
Botany. By Ernest Stenhouse. Macmillan 
and Co., Ltd., St. Martin’s Street, W.C. 
Price 7s. 6d. The Anthocyanin Pigments of 
Plants. By Muriel Wheldale Onslow. Second 
Edition. Cambridge University Press, Fetter 
Lane, E.C.4. Price 2ls. net. 
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By J. COLLIER, Gardener to, SIR JEREMIAH COLMAN, Bart.; 
Gatton Park, Reigate. 


Deciduous Calanthes.—The present is a very 


interesting season with all cultivators and 
lovers of Orchids, as many of the plants 
are flowering while others are making their 
new growths, including the deciduous Calanthes 
of the Veitchii and vestita section. The 
plants are being greatly benefited by the 
hot, sunny weather, and are growing vigor- 
ously ; well-rooted specimens need a plentiful 
supply of water, but very great care must 
be exercised. in applying moisture to any 
that are not well-established, or the young 
leaves may become spotted. Plants that 
have well filled their pots with roots may 
be afforded occasional applications of weak, 
liquid manure. Do not use the stimulant 
at too great a strength at first; one part 
to three parts of water will suffice for the 
first few applications. The amount may be 
slightly increased as the plants develop. 
Many young roots appear on the surface of 
the compost at this season, and. where 
sufficient space has been provided fer the 
purpose a thin layer of fibrous loam may 
be placed lightly over them. The plants 
will root quickly into this material, and. it 
will be of great benefit to them. Arrange 
the plants so that each young growth 
obtains all the light and air available, which 
will necessitate staging them near the roof- 
plass. 


Pleiones.—These Orchids are commonly 
known as Indian Crocuses; they are in full 
growth, and specimens that are strong and 
well-rooted should be supplied liberally with 
water at the roots, supplemented by occasional 
applications of weak, liquid manure made 
from cow-dung. This treatment should be 
maintained until the foliage begins to show 
signs of maturity, when the use of the 
liquid manure should be discontinued and 
the supply of moisture withheld gradually as 
the :leaves bezin to fall. Pleiones usually 
grow best when suspended near to the roof- 
glass in a light, airy position in the Cattleya 
or Intermediate house. 


Thunias.—As these attractive Orchids pass 
out of flower they should be removed to a 
cool, well-ventilated greenhouse and exposed 
to uninterrupted sunshine. By this treatment 
they will ripen and consolidate their growths. 
The plants should still be afforded moisture 
at the roots each time the soil becomes dry, 
and so long as the leaves remain green, but 
when the latter commence to change colour 
water should be gradually withheld. Under 
these dry conditions the plants are subject 
to attacks of red-spider, which may be kept 
in check by placing the pots on their sides at 
intervals and syringing the foliage with warm, 
soapy water. 


— — — — — — — — — — 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


By W. AtTon, Gardener to VISCOUNT ELVEDEN, 
Pyrford Court, Woking, Surrey. 


Herbaceous Borders.—Many of the earlier- 
flowering subjects are now passing out of 
Hower and = growths which have finished 
should be removed in order that the borders 


may be kept tidy. Im many cases, also, 
secondary growths will develop which, under 
favourable conditions, may give a further 


display later in the year. Attend to the 
staking and tying of later flowering subjects 
using strong, square stakes for the robust 
growing plants at the back of the borders. 
See that there is no crowding of growths 
and, if earlier thinning has not been suffi- 
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cient, reduce the number of growths again 
until each one has ample room to develop 
fully. Old, established clumps suffer quickly 
in periods of dry weather and copious 
waterings should be given them followed by 
a mulch of short manure if the latter is 
available. 


Vases, Baskets, etc.—Spccimen plants growing 
in vases and baskets will require an occa- 
sional regulation of the growths. Remove 
all decaying leaves and fading flowers and, 
when trailing plants have covered the sur- 
face intended for them, they may be pinched 
to induce the plants to break and produce 
a profusion of flowers from the space fur- 
nished. Vases and tubs stood on terraces in 
open positions will need abundance of water 
and when the roots have permeated the 
whole bulk of soil an occasional dose of 
liquid manure or a sprinkling of guano will 
help to maintain vigour in the plants. 


Budding.—Where stocks have been planted 
for the budding of Roses or other flowering 
shrubs the work may be done during the 
present month. The bark generally moves 
readily after a good rain fall, when the 
operation may be carried out easily and 
quickly and success is assured. Much 
depends on the vigour of the stock and the 
nature of the soil and if, on trial, it is 
found that the sap is not flowing freely 
enouzh to ennble the operator to carry out 
clean work it is wise to wait until better 
conditions prevail, 


Border Carnations.—The layering of these 
plants should be taken in hand so soon as 
the growths are sufficiently long. Clean the 
leaves from the bases of the growths to be 
lavered, use a sharp knife for making the 
tonzue and peg the shoot firmly into fine 
prepared soil which has been laid round the 
plants for the purpose. Water the plants 
thoroughly on completing the work and keep 
them watered during dry weather. 


Dahlias.—These plants are now making 
rapid growth and will need frequent atten- 
tion in the matter of tying. See that the 
stakes are sufficiently strong to support the 
plants and thin the growths where necessary. 
Earwigs are frequently troublesome when the 
flowers are developing and traps consisting 
of small pots filled with hay or portions of 
Bean stalks should be laid near the plants 
from which the insects may be collected 
and destroyed every morning. 


PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 
By F. J. CLARK, Gardener to Lt.-Col. SIR GEORGE 
HOLFoRD, Westonbirt, Tetbury, Gloucestershire. 


Souvenir de la Malmaison Carnations.—The 
layering of these Carnations should be under- 
taken so soon as convenient after the plants 


have passed out of flower. One-year-old 
plants, if they are strong and healthy, 
provide the best material for propagation, 


and it will be well to select from amongst 
these a sufficient number of each of the 
varieties grown for the purpose of potting 
on, to meet the requirements of the 
establishment next year. These Carnations give 
the best returns in their second year, hence 
it is obvious that the best plants should be 
selected now for growing on. These may be 
placed in a cold frame to harden their 
growths, and be afforded careful attention in 
watering, and gentle feeding if necessary, to 
keep them healthy and unchecked against 
the time when it will be convenient to 
transfer them to larger pots. It is equally 
important that the plants selected for 
layering should be healthy and strong, so 
that if the final choice from the young 
plants falls short of the required number 
these may be made up from the best of 
the two-years-old plants. 


Layering.—A cold frame or pit with 
movable lights, in which the plants may be 
layered, should be prepared by placing 
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therein a bed of sandy loam to a depth of 
some five-inches or six-inches. The plants 
should be turned out of their pots one by 
one, planted firmly in the bed, making 
sure beforehand that the balls of soil are 
not in the least dry, and layering each 
plant in turn before planting the next one, 
thus economising the space available. The 
weakest growths should be cut away, leaving 
those only which can be properly manipulated 
and be afforded sufficient room for develop- 
ment. The lower leaves should be carefully 
removed from each growth up to one or 
two pairs above the point of incision of 
the stem. This should be made in an 
upward direction, on the under side of the 
growth, starting at a point just above one 
leaf-node and continuing just through the 
next; the cut, when completed, should half 
sever the stem. If less than this, root 
formation may not take place, whilst a 
larger cut may result in the loss of the 
growth. A knife with a clean, sharp edge 
should be used. Each growth should be 
pegged down securely at a point immediately 
below the incision, pressing the soil carefully 
about and under the growths in a manner 
that will ensure the “ cut” being left open, 
and the stem covered with from one-inch to 
two-inches of soil. As the work proceeds, 
water and shade the plants, and when 
completed, keep the frame rather close and 
shaded, syringing the plants overhead twice 
or thrice daily until the rooting of the layers 
has taken place. 


HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 


By E. NEAL, Gardener to J. A. NIX, Esq., Tilgate, 
Crawley, Sussex. 


Budding Fruit Trees.— Where the grafts that 
were inserted in the spring have failed buds 
should be inserted on the stocks, which are 
now in a fit condition for the operation, and 
buds may be inserted on stocks that were 
not suitable for grafting. Before commencing 
the work see that the stock is in a proper 
condition to receive the bud, and remove the 
clay put over the graft. The sap should run 
freely. After the bud is placed in position 
tie it tightly with wet bast to exclude the 
air from the wound. Select dull weather for 
the operation. In hot weather keep the bast 
and bud moist for the first week or ten 
days by syringing them in the evening; by 
that time the bud and stock will have united 
sufficiently to need no further moistening. 


Gooseberry Bushes.—When the fruits have 
been gathered the bushes should be given 
a thorough cleansing. Spray them with a 
specific to destroy any sawflies that have 
escaped the spraying earlier in the season. 
Follow this spraying with an application of 
Bordeaux mixture as a preventive of American 
mildew. Bushes carrying fruits intended for 
dessert may be treated in the same manner 
after the berries are harvested. 


Raspberries.—So soon as the fruits are all 
gathered the old canes should be cut away, 
taken to the fire heap, and burned. Select 
the best placed and strongest of the young 
canes for next year’s crop; the canes should 
be tied in carefully and not too tightly. 
Remove all the surplus canes to allow plenty 
of light and air to reach those that are 
retained. If the ground is dry remove the 
old mulching material, give the soil a heavy 
watering, then replace the litter, adding an 
additional supply of manure. | 


Apples and Pears.—The thinning of these 
fruits should be completed by now. It will 
be necessary to keep an eye on any fruits 
that are covered by the foliage, in which 
case some of the leaves will need to be cut 
away to expose the fruits to sunlight, which 
is necessary to develop rich colour in many 
varieties. Tho Apple crop seems to be the 
most satisfactory of all tho hardy top 
fruits. 
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FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 


By F. STREETER, Gardener to MAJOR ALBERT PAM, 
Wormley Bury, Broxbourne, Herts. 


Cucumbers. — During periods of bright 
sunshine Cucumber plants are apt to get 
infected with red spider; therefore it is 
advisable to make frequent sowings to meet 
the demand for young, fresh fruits. Sow 
sufficient seeds in three-inch pots as advised 
for previous batches, place the seedlings in 
six-inch pots when they are large enough, 
and later plant them out in prepared beds, 
using plenty of leaves in the bottom and a 
good mixture of manure and loam to make 
the ridges and mounds. Maintain a moist 
atmosphere, and regulate the growths to 
furnish the trellis; do not stop the young 
plants until they are well in bearing. 
Plants growing in frames will require 
constant attention in thinning the growths 
and removing the old foliage; afford them 
a plentiful supply of water and weak, liquid 
manure on three occasions each week. Medium. 
sized, fresh fruits are to be preferred for the 
table. 


Tomatos.—-[To maintain a continual supply 
of Tomatos throughout the winter a liberal 
sowing of a well-tried variety should be 
made now. ‘To obtain the. best results an 
early start must be made, to enable the 
plants to make good, strong growth and set 
their first trusses before the days shorten. 
They should be grown in a light, airy, 
span-roofed house that is well heated. Admit 
plenty of air on all suitable occasions and 
water the roots very carefully. Guard 
against © over-cropping. Should white-fly 
attack the plants fumigate the house on 
three or four occasions, missing one night 
between each operation ; see that the house and 
floors are dry before lighting the lamps. Should 
mildew or red-spider appear, dust the plants 
with green flowers of sulphur. Keep the fruits 
picked from the plants in bearing before 
they become thoroughly ripe, and keep all 
side shoots and any yellow foliage rigorously 
picked off. Stop the plants when they 
reach the top of the house. It will con- 
serve the energies of the plants if the fruits 
are picked before they are fully ripe; their 
‘ripening may be completed in a warm 
house. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


By H. PRINCE, Gardener to the HON. MRS. GREVILLFE, 
Polesden Lacy, Dorking. 


Cabbage. It is a good plan to make a 
small sowing of Cabbage in order to obtain 
a good bed for furnishing supplies as early 
in spring as possible. The sowing for the 
main supplies will be better deferred until 
well into next month. There are many 
varieties to choose from for this early 
sowing; alittle seed of each of the following 
sorts may be used: April, Ellam’s Early 
and Flower of Spring. If there is a demand 
for a smaller hearting variety, a few rows 
of Harbinger should be sown. Keep a sharp 
watch for slugs so soon as the seedlings 
appear and use wood ash and old soot as 
a deterrent. If small birds become trouble- 
some, cover the seed-bed with a fine mesh 
net. Watering may be necessary and must 
not be neglected, for plants starved in the 
seed—bed are never so successful as those that 
grow freely without a check. 


Autumn-sown Onions.—From this date until 
the end of the present month is a good 
time to lift the crop of autumn-sown 
Onions. Use all thick-necked bulbs for 
present supplies as it is useless to attempt 
to store om for long. All the other bulbs 
should be laid out thinly in as sunny a 
position as possible to get them thoroughly 
ripened. If the weather is inclined to be 
wet or showery the bulbs should be spread 
over a staging or trellis in a light, airy 
greenhouse. There are not many varieties of 
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autumn-sown Onions that will keep sound 
and solid for any great length of time, but 
one notable exception that can be relied on 
is Autumn Queen. 


FOR NORTHERN GARDENERS. 


By JAMES JEFFERY, Gardener to the EARL OF LONSDALE, 
Lowther Castle, Penrith, Westmoreland. 

Yew and Box.—Hedges formed of these 
evergreens may now be clipped. This season 
growth is much earlier than last year and 
already terminal buds are to be seen; growth is 





FIG. 19.—MILTONIA VENUS 
(see page 46). 


also shorter possibly due to the drought 
experienced in June. Topiary subjects com- 
posed of Yew and Box that may be in 
the process of formation or mature should 
have any supports that are necessary to 
them examin and renewed before the 
shrubs are trimmed. 


Roses.—All spent Rose blooms should be 
gathered ere they fall and litter the ground. 
The young growths of all climbing varieties, 
which are now growing freely, need to be 
supported ere they become long enough to 
suffer damage from wind, etc. Suckers will 
still continue to appear and should be 
removed at once. Keep the hoe at work 
between the plants in beds and, if apparent, 
arrest any attacks of mildew and aphis in 
an early stage. 


Souvenir de la Malmaison Carnations. 
The present is a suitable time to secure 
layers from the older plants as they pass 
out of flower. Select the cleanest and 
healthiest plants for this purpose. An empty 
frame possessing a good bed of friable soil 
will be found excellent for layering ‘‘ Mal- 
maisons.” The layers, while rooting, must. 
at no time be allowed to become dry. 
Afford shade from direct sun and maintain 
a current of air in the frame. When the 
layers are sufficiently rooted they may be 
severed from the parent plant and in a few 
days potted into three-inch or three-and-a- 
half-inch pots. 


VAR. FASCINATOR. 


Cucumbers.—The Cucumber plants in frames 
are growing fast and require attention in 
pinching the shoots and top-dressing the 
roots. A handful of artificial manure mixed 
with a sufficient quantity of good loam and 
well decayed leaf-mould will form excellent 
material for top-dressing and will at once 
encourage surface rooting. When watering these 
plants always thoroughly saturate the bed. 


Broccoli. — Plants of Broccoli intended for 
furnishing winter supplies require atten- 
tion. Plants pricked out will require frequent 
waterings. Move others that may be ready 
to their permanent quarters. Varieties that 


form heads after Christmas should not be 
planted in excessively rich soil, for the 
plants will withstand sharp frosts better 


on moderately poor land. 
B 
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AVIESs FROM EDINBURGH. 





APPROACHING the pond in the Royal 
Botanic Garden, Edinburgh, the lavish dis- 
play of the flowers of Mimulus luteus 
attracts attention, but it is not lonz before 


the visitor realises that they do not con- 
stitute the whole glory of the pond-side. 
Besides the Mimu‘us are hosts of Primulas, 
well illustrating the value of these fine plants 
for waterside gardening. The most dazzlinz 
display is made by groups of Primula Bulleyana 
hybrids, the shades of colour represented beinz 
very beautiful. Species, too, make some con- 
trikution to the general effect, for the yellow 
P. helodoxa is present, as well as a large 


group of P. muscarioides ani the beautiful » 


P. Littoniana. Stretching out from the banks 
and forming white sheets are the flowers of 
Ranunculus fragilis, while the Willows on the 
east side constitute another source of beauty. 

In the Rhododendron border ure more 
Primulas. There is a large group of P. pseudo- 
sikkimensis, with big heads of pale yellow 
flowers at the end of stout, mealy stems. A 
group’ of this species in the Rose garden is 
rather ‘interesting as it contains a plant with 
a fascinated flower stalk. Several stems have 
joined together to form one thick stem, flattened 
at the’ sides, with a large head of flowers 
at the top. In another group in the Rhodo- 
deniron border the deep pink flowers of 
Primula burmanica, a Burmese species, are 


attractive, while there is also a group of P. ao 
P. anisodora is a native of © 


Bulleyana itself. 
Western Yunnan, ani possesses lonz, slender 
stems bearing whorls of drooping, dark red 
almost black, flowers, but althouzh they are 
not very conspicuous they are nevertheless 
interesting, and the species is deserving of 
cultivation. Another species with drooping 
flowers is P. lanceolata, but their colour is 
of a rich purplish pink. Two other decorative 
species are P. lichiangensis and P. Veitchii, 
both bearing pink flowers. 

Amonz tne Rhododendrons in this part of 
the garden there are four worthy of mention. 
One is the hybrid R. Gowerianum, with pink 
flowers, produced at a time when the Rhodo- 
dendron display is all but over. But even 
more notable arə the reddish-yellow, drooping 
flowers of R. cinnabarinum, a species whose 
merit as a garden plant rests not only on 
the ornamental character of its flowers, but 
also on the beauty of the younz foliage 
which follows them. This is of a fine grey 
colour, and suzgests a two-fold value of the 
Rhododendrons. Their beauty of leaf in autumn 
is recognised m the case of the Azaleas, but 
now we have it in the evergreen members of 
the genus in spring. Point may be given to 
these remarks by drawing attention to another 
plant, R. campanulatum = eruginosun, which 
is represented by a large group. The bluish-grey 
wax on the young foliage is quite distinctive, 
and the group produces a very fine effect. 
R. Thomsonii is another plant which is valuable 
in this connection. 

Among the shrubs attention is drawn to the 
arching branches of Buddleia alternifolia, now 
studded with purple flowers. In the rock garden 
the white flowers of Pernettya mucronata are 
noticeable, and a quite flourishing group of 
Tricuspidana lanceolata demonstrates the beauty 
of this shrub, which has dark green Jeaves 
that serve as an admirable background to 
the red flowers. Olearia ilicifolia, a native of 
New Zealand, has opened its Daisy-like flowers, 
und, close by, the graceful Spiraea Henryi, a 
Chinese species, is also noticeable. Senezio 
laxifolius is another New Zealand plant which 
is valuable for its grey foliage, and also just 
now for the yellow flowers it produ_es in 
profusion. 

In one part of the rock garden the visitor 
cannot fail to notice the prolific seeding of 
Meconopsis latifolia, for seedlings appear freely 
in the most unlikely places, and as a con- 
sequence the pale biue flowers of this species 
are still in evidence. Another interesting plant 
is Gazania splendens, with rich oranze flowers; 
although it has already produced a_ good 
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display there are many more flowers to open. 
In the valley, Rodgersia aesculifolia is a 
handsome plant, with large leaves and a large 
head of exceedingly decorative flowers. On the 
outskir:s of the garden there is a group of 
Delphinium nudicaule, a very pretty little 
species with red flowers. These are but a few 
of the more interesting plants in flower, for 
the bulk of the display in the rock garden 
is afforded by innumerable Campanulas and 
Dianthi. By the houses, however, there is one 
Dianthus worth mentioning, and that is D. 
cinnabarinus, a native of Greece, and its 
specific name is intended to describe the colour 
of its flowers, which are poised on long, 
dainty stems. 

A very fine display has been made by the 
Libertias, a genus of Iridaceae. ‘Three species 
are suid to be in cultivation, and of these 
Libertia grandiflora is the best. It is a native 
of New Zealand, and produces a quantity 
of white flowers, which are very decorative. 
The Libertias are not quite hardy, and although 
they may be grown all the year round in 
the open, they appreciate a little shelter during 
the winter. Along the herbaceous border there 
ure two giant representatives of the Umbelliferae. 


‘in Heracleum aspersum and H. villosum. These 


species, both natives of the Caucasus, attain 
a height of between six feet and seven feet, 
producing large heads of white flowers. They 
are, however, more curious than ornamental 
on account of the coarseness of the foliage 
dirty white colour of the flowers. 
Robert H. Jeffers. 





ORCHID NOTES AND GLEAWINGS. 





MILTONIA VEXILLARIA AND ITS 
HYBRIDS. 
Few plants can excel the delightful 


Miltonia vexillaria, with its numerous hybrids, 
for giving a display of flowers during the 
months of May, June, and even July, to 
be followed again with the autumn-flowering 
varieties, M. v. rubella, M. v. superba, 


M. v. Leopoldii, and some late-flowering 
hybrids. 
Although these late-flowering sorts are 


poor compared with the summer-flowering 
variotiea, no doubt in due time they will 
be improved by crossing them with others. 

In this most useful group we have 
another instance of how one distinct variety 
in the hands of the hybridist can impart 
particular peculiarity to its off- 
spring, and make an almost new race of 
plants. I allude particularly to M. v. 
Memoria G. D. Owen, which has imparted 
its dark mask, or blotch in the lip to so 
many of our modern hybrids. This is most 
pronounced in M. Charlesworthii, M. Sanderae, 
M. Lyoth, M. Memoria Baron Schröder, M. 
Westminster, and many of the later-raised 
varieties of M. Bleuana, also in the variety 


Rajah, recently figured in The Gardeners’ 
Chronicle. 
While this mask is found in a smaller 


degree in M. v. chelsiensis, M. v. superba, 
M. v. Leopoldii, not much progress was 
made in this respect until seedlings of 
M. v. Memoria G. D. Owen were flowered, 
when some even excelled that lovely 
Orchid. Compared with the original species 


the progeny of these crosses give results 


that even the most sanguine could not 
have anticipated. 
Another useful and beautiful hybrid de- 


rived from M. Phalaenopsis and M. vexillaria 
is M. Venus, which deserves a place in any 
collection of these useful plants. ‘rhe beautiful 
form of this Orchid known as M. Venus, var- 
iety Fascinator, i3 illustrated in Fig. 19. M. 
Bleuana, the first hybrid in which M. vexillaria 
was a parent, was raised so far back as 1889 
and is one of the most delightful Orchids 
known, not only having beautiful flowers, 
but also a most delicate perfume. It was 
raised from M. Roezlii and M. vexillaria, 
and the cross has been repeated many 
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tines over, hence the many very fine 
varieties of M. Bleuana in existence. 

The variability in colour, however, is one 
of the greateat excellencies of M. vexillaria, 


but this is even more pronounced in the 


hybrids. There is also some difference in 
the manner of growth of the different 
hybrids, according to the parents used. 


some being more robust than others. It is 
an interesting study to all interested in 
plan: breeding, how in many cases from 
delicate parents, a robust and free-growing 
race of plants may be raised. 

Miltonias are not adapted for cut flower 
purposes but it is astonishing how long the 
towers will last in a fresh condition on the 
p'ants, and it is not detrimental to the 
specimens to use them indoors provided 
they are not allowed to remain there too 
long. 

The cultivation of these 
better understood than formerly, and pro- 
vided a few simple rules are carried out 
they offer no difficulties. The plants require 
a temperature of 55° to 65° the whole year 
round, although some of the hybrids 
require slightly more warmth than others. M. 
Bleuana shouid be grown at the warmer 
end of the house, owing to the influence of 
M. Roezliu, which delights in heat. 

The whole of the piants are shad »-loving 
as their thin, papery leaves are not capable 
of withstanding strong sunshine. They also 


Miltonias is much 


- delight in a moist atmosphere at all seasons, 


as in a dry atmosphere thrips will soon 
disfigure the foliage and cause a general 
decline in the plants. As many of the 
different varieties in addition to hybrids will 
have passed out of bloom, they should be 
removed to a cool house, as the result of 
too much heat is weak thin foliage which 
will develop spot disease and go off at the 
points. At all seasons the plants require 
liberal supplies of moisture. 


When Miltonias have made considerable 
growth from the base of the last com- 
pleted pseudo-bulbs and the new growth 


commences to make new roots, is the proper 
time to repot them; or better still, this 
condition should be anticipated by a few 
days. 

As regards a rooting-medium, Miltonias 
require a clean, open material, which their 
thin, soft roots can easily penetrate, and a 
suitable compost is made up otf peat, A.l 
fibre, Osmunda fibre, and Sphagnum-moss in 


equal parts, to which a smail portion of 
half-decayed Oak or Beech leaves may be 
added. if at all dry the compost should 


be moistened before using it and be placed in 
the receptacles moderately firmly. It is 
advisable to remove all the old rootless 
and leafless pseudo-bulbs when repotting. 

Repotting the different varieties should be 
done at different times as they become 
ready, so that they receive the slightest 
check possible. | 

Early in August is a good time to com- 
mence the operation of repotting the 
varieties which flower during the summer 
months, whilst those which flower during 
the autumn are best potted in February or 
early in March. Being surface-rooting plants 
they are best grown in pans, which should 
be well drained and not too large, as over- 
potting is detrimental to their ` future 
welfare. 

Cleanliness must be observed at all times, 
and upon the first signs of thrip and other 
insect pests, fumigation with some sale 
specitic should be done at once. 

Miltonia vexillaria has been crossed with 
Cochlioda, giving us the Miultoniodas, while 
some of its progeny such as M. Bleuana 
have been crossed with Odontoglossum, 
making Odontonia. J. T. B. 


DENDROBIUM BRYMERIANUM 
HISTRIONICUM. 
THE original type of Dendrobium Brymer- 


ianum has flowered in many gardens this 
year, and the plants shown have, in some cases, 
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“borne their richly-coloured, yellow flowers 
with large labellums, having unusually long, 
branched fringing, which good cultivation 
‘seems to have the power of developing in 
an extraordinary degree. The presence of 
these handsome forms suggest that reference 
should be made to the variety histrionicum 
which was described and fully commented 


on by the late Prof. Reichenbach in The 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, January 28, 1888, 
p. 104. 


The main differences from the type, in its 
best form, are that the flowers of the latter 
are smaller, the lip fringeless or slightly fringed, 
and in its native habitat (Bhamo) constantly 
self -fertilised. I had received plants of 
the variety alluded to and the characters 
mentioned were confirmed by the large 
number of seed capsules borne by them. 
Examination of the contents of the capsules, 
however,. failed to show good seeds, and on 
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purplish blotches at the bases of the 
segments. It is one of the desirable, rare 
species that Orchid growers and _hybridists 


should consider now that this section of 
Miltonia is so magnificently grown and 
wonderfully utilised by the hybridist. Its 
use would bring a new factor in develop- 
ment. It was first imported by Messrs. 
James Veitch and Sons, and flowered in 
1875, but little was seen of it for some 
years. Later, Richard Pfau sent a small 
lot from Costa Rica, and plants flowered with 


the late Sir Trevor Lawrence and Baron 
Schréder. In March, 1898, Mr. H. H. Bolton, 
Height Side, Newchurch, and Mr. Elijah 
Ashworth, showed good specimens of M. 


Endresii, and, in 1911, Mr. J. Birchenall, of 
Alderley Edge, showed this Orenid at Man- 
chester, and it was found in that area even 
more recently, and it is to be hoped still 
exists in some of the gardens. 
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mend a study of the ‘Comparative Table 
of British Dactylorchis” and accompanying 
notes by M. J. Godfrey, T. Stephenson and 
T. A. Stephenson in the Journal of Botany, 
Vol. LXII, No. 738, June 1924. 

Every year, towards the middle of June 
and extending into July, groups of the 
commoner species of Orchis (Fig. 20) are a 
feature of the rock garden here. These 
include natives as well as others, the former 
demonstrating the fact that many of our 
native plants are well worth cultivating: 

O. elata is by far the handsomest of the 


‘moisture-loving species growing at Glasnevin. 


Specimens over three-feet high, with spikes 
of flowers ten-inches long are produced every 
year, the large deep purple flowers being 
very beautiful. With very much the aspect 
of an exceptionally vigorous O. latifolia, the 
true name of this plant has been much 
discussed. Specimens have lately been sent 





FIG. 20.—HARDY ORCHISES AT GLASNEVIN BOTANIC GARDEN. 


Left, Orchis foliosa ; 


blooming the plants only produced occasional 
self-fertilised flowers. 

I had the same experience with the 
Himalayan Eria clausa, which had, on 
imported plants, self-fertilised flowers on the 
greater part of the spike, but always one 
unfertilised flowers. The cultivated 


or two 

plants gave, generally, perfect flowers, 
cunfertilised. Much has been written about 
the self-fertilisation of Orchids in a wild 


state, but the question is whether in many 
cases the term self-pollinated would not be 
correct. It seems likely that the 


more 
operation may be to put superabundant 
flowers out of action and leave. enough 
perfect, with their odour and nectar 
undisturbed, to attract the insects for the 
more natural operation. It would _ be 
interesting to know how the variety 


histrionicum behaves in the gardens of those 
who possess it. J. OVE: 
MILTONIA ENDRESII. 


Tars delicately-beautiful Miltonia is about 
ntermediate between M. vexillaria and M. 
Roezlii, with the habit of M. vexillaria, and 
bears silver-white flowers with small, 


centre, O. 


maculata var. immaculata (O. O’Kellyi); right 


HARDY ORCHISES. 





Harpy Orchids as a class are attracting 
more attention than formerly and, with a 
better knowledge of their cultural require- 
ments, it is not too much to expect that 
they may yet enjoy as great or a greater 
vogue than their more gorgeous congeners of 
tropical climes. The possibility of growing 
most of them in the open air, or, even 
in an unheated greenhouse, brings them 
within the means of many who are debarred 
from growing Orchids needing artificial heat. 

One genus of merit is Orchis, including 
perhaps a score of species and several 
varieties, all of which with a little care 
could be grown in the open. A good deal 
of botanical literature has appeared recently 
dealing with the British species of Orchis, 
but I have not been able to follow exactly 
which of the native species are included 
under the specific names praetermissa, pur- 
purella, elodes, or ericetorum. To those who 
may be interested in the botanical distinc- 
tions between these species, and their rela- 
tion to the better known names. I recom- 


O. maculata var. 


rosea. 


to Dr. Stephenson, a recognised authority, 
and the definite determination of the species 
may safely be left to him. 

O. foliosa, the well-known Madeira Orchis, 
is one of the finest species and never fails 
to provide a charming display at this season. 
It is a vigorous plant reaching a height of 
two-and-a-half-feet or more, when doing well, 
producing ample leaves up to one-foot long 
and three-inches wide, surmounted by a 
handsome spike of bright purple flowers. 
‘OQ. foliosa x maculata has been recorded 
but is not common, and I am unable to 
say where it can be obtained. 

O. globosa is a species from the sub- 
alpine regions of Europe, producing a leafy 
stem twelve to eighteen inches high, leaves 
narrow and unspotted, flowers rose or lilac, 
small, with a three-lobed lip and short spur, 
borne in a somewhat globular spike. 

O. hircina, the Lizard Orchis, is a native 
species but confined to a few localities in 
southern England. It is more of botanical than 
horticultural interest, lacking the bright 
colour admired in a garden plant. The leafy 
stem grows a foot or more in height, bear- 
ing a dense spike of greenish-white flowers 
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remarkable for the long narrow lips. Al- 
though not a brilliant plant it is worth 
trying to establish a small colony of this 
species in the rock garden. Being scarce, 
native specimens shou'd not he dug up, 
but it is occasionally offered by continental 
nurserymen. 

= O. incarnata, another native species inhabit- 
ing [wet situations, is to be recommended 
for cultivation in wet bogs and damp pockets 
atfthe base of the rockwork. Tue leaves 
are unspotted, and the flowers, which vary from 
pi through rose purple to yellow, and 
even white, are produced in a dense spike, the 
lower bracts longer than the flower. This 
species flowers earlier than the other marsh 

Orchis, but M. Correvon records finding 4 
yellow form (O. incarnata ochroleuca) which 
flowers a fortnight later than the type. A 
collection of these colour forms would make 
an interesting feature in our gardens. 

O. latifolia is a fairly common native and 
in its finest forms one of the best of garden 
plants. The leaves may be spotted or not; 
they are comparatively large, less fleshy 
than those of O. incarnata and are broadest 
in the middle. The stem may reach a height 
of two-feet, bearing a flower spike of six to 
nine-inches long when well grown; the flowers 
are often of a fine deep purple-violet but 
sometimes paler. O. latifolia occurs wild 
round the margins of the pond at Glasnevin, 
but where it comes in contact with the bogs 
specially prepared for other moisture-loving 
plants it increases enormously in size and 
vigour, rivalling O. elata in stature and fine 
colour. 

O. laxiflora is a South European species 
recorded also from the Channel Isles. It, 
too, is a moisture lover, but will flourish 
under drier conditions than O. latifolia. The 
leaves are green, narrowly lanceolate; the 
flowers large, red or carmine, borne in 2a 
long, loose spike. The flowers appear in 
May and are thus nearly over by the time 
O. latifolia is in bloom. 

O. maculata, the so-called Spotted Orchis, 
is one of the commoner native species. 
Smaller in all its parts than O. latifolia it 
is, nevertheless, one of the most attractive 
species when cultivated. Normally the leaves 
are lanceolate, except the lowest, which is 
often oval, and marked with brown spots; 
forms are also found with unspotted leaves. 
Typically the flowers are pale pink, borne 
in a compact spike, some three to four inches 
long. Another form cultivated here as 
O. maculata rosea has spotted leaves, and 
flowers with a ground colour of pink, heavily 
veined with reddish purple. O. maculata 
immaculata I take to be the O. O’Kellyi 
of Druce; in this the leaves are unspotted 
and the flowers pure white; a beautiful plant 
but only an albino of maculata. 

O. mascula, the Early Purple Orchis, is a 
fairly common native and one of the first 
to appear in spring. The leaves are generally 
broader than those of O. maculata and may 
be spotted or not. The flowers vary in 
colour from purplish pink to flesh coloured 
and are borne in a loose spike terminating 
a stem of twelve to eighteen inches. 

O. militaris is a rather fine, early flowering 
species, producing many flowers in an oblong 
spike ; colour carmine-rose, leaves oval to 
oblong and unspotted. 

O. Morio, the Green-winged Orchis, is 
found in the South of England and Ireland. 
It is less striking than some of the species 
mentioned, but has a great deal of quiet 
beauty and interest; the flowers are few, 
borne in &a loose spike; sepals reddish, 
arching over in the form of a helmet; the 
lip is long, three-lobed, pink to purple. It is 
not desirable to dig up these rare natives, 
but one catalogue before me offers this 
species at 9d. each, probably imported from 
the continent, where it is commoner. 


Other species occasionally offered and 
worth cultivating are O. papilionacea, the 
Butterfly Orchis, with handsome flowers, 
rose-red in colour, borne in a few-flowered | 


spike, surmounting short, lanceolate leaves ; 


O. sambucina. a useful and ornamental 
species giving several colour varieties, notably 
yellow and reddish-purple; O. Simia, a species 
inhabiting the hilly regions of Central 
Europe aud Asia Minor, with oblong leaves, 
and producing a compact spike of flowers, 
rose-coloured and spotted with carmine; 
O. ustulata, a tiny species found in 
several parts of England. It produces few 
leaves and a short spike bearing flowers 
with purple sepals and a white lip. 
O. pyramidalis, sometimes placed 
genus Anacamptis, is common in 
and a plant of much beauty. 
are produced in a compact, 
spike, and are rich, rose-coloured ; 
leaves are lanceolate. In flower the 
may total twelve to eighteen inches. 
Regarding cultivation, all the moisture 
lovers, such as O. elata, O. latifolia, O. 
maculata, and OQ. foliosa, flourish in wet 
bogs where Primulas, Astilbes, and Rodgersias 
are at home. The others, despite the fact 
that many of them are described as natives 
of calcareous sojls, do best in the smaller, 
drier bogs of the rock-garden and among 
Rhododendrons where the soil is a mixture 


in the 
meadows, 
The flowers 
pyramidal 
the 
height 


of mountain loam and peat. Even O. 
pyramidalis, which grows naturally in 
calcareous soil, becomes far finer when 


lifted from the meadows and planted in 
Rhododendron soil. I believe it is all a 
question of moisture. J. W. Besant, Glas- 
nevin. 
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CHEIRANTHUS MUTABILIS. 


‘Tae other day, when visiting a delightful 
garden, that of Mr. C. W. Ralston, at 
Dabton, Dumfriesshire, I was glad to observe 
a great number of plants of one of the 
dwarf Waliflowers which are known by the 
name of Cheiranthus mutabilis. It is rather 
difficult to clear up some confusion which 
has ar‘sen regarding the names of the plants 
which have the appellation of mutabilis. 
The one at Dabton is the taller and lighter 
coloured of the two gencrally bearing the 
name. The other, which I think is the one 
which the late Mr. Farrar said, erroneously, 
I am certain, “was raised by Miss King,” 
is scarce, but is a fairly old plant in 
gardens. I have not this at present, but 
had it for some years and it is, or was, 
lately at Monreith. The latter form (or 
distinct species or variety) is dwarfer and 
much deeper in colour, having less of yellow 
than that at Dabton. It is apparently the 
variety sold as C. mutabilis purpurea, but 
other names for the two are C. versicolor and 
C. v. purpurea. Speaking broadly, both of 
these are perennial but, like most of the 
race, they are not absolutely reliable and 
should be propagated by cuttings occasionally 
to retain a stock, and young plants are not 
so leggy and bare on the stems. Both are 
quite attractive, though not showy, having 
wonderful combinations of yellow, or buff, 
mahogany-brown and crimson, changing and 
gradually growing deeper in colour. The 
variety sold as purpurea is more trailing and 
dwarfer, and is about six inches in height, 
the other being sometimes, though not fre- 
quently, so much as a foot high. S. Arnott. 


PRIMULA SUFFRUTESCENS. 


THis Rocky Mountain Primula has not been 
an easy plant, two wet summers and “muggy” 
winters causing it to die off in patches. 
With a little protection, however, and a 
thoroughly well-drained gritty soil it has 
done tolerably well, and the abundant sun- 
shine and heat of last June brought it into 
flower. 

P. suffrutescens is described as a shrub 
and it qualities for that distinction by making 
trailing, woody branches, upon which are 
produced tufts of oar-shaped, fleshy, green 
leaves, the ends of which are bluntly toothed. 


In summer, flower stems spring from these 
loose rosettes to three or four inches high and 
bear a cluster of half-a-dozen or so rosy-pink 
flowers with a yellow eye, which at once 
reminds one of the delightful P. rosea. 
P. suffrutescens is undeniably frost-proof, and 
in some gardens it is reported as being quite 


an easy subject, but it is still rare. 


FELICIA ABYSSINICA. 


THOUGH it cannot be considered hardy, 
this pretty rock-plant has proved fairly per- 
manent with us in a very dry, stony soil. 
Wet winters appear to be a greater danger 
to it than frost, for whilst the former may 
mean its complete disappearance, the latter, 
unless very severe, leaves the root uninjured 
and this freely breaks away in spring. 

F. abyssinica is a little sub-shrubby plant up 
to some twelve inches in height and as much 
in diameter. Its fresh green, linear leaves 
densely crowd the little branches, and ahove 
the tips of the latter, in full summer, the 
dainty flowers are held on slender stems 
each like a finely-rayed Daisy in a pale, soft 
lilac. As F. abyssinica strikes reedily in the 
later summer it is always a simple matter 
to winter a potful of cuttings in a cold 
frame and these will flower the following 
season. In addition to a really well-drained, 
gritty soil the plant should have full exposure 
to sun. J. 





TREES AND SHRUBS. 





COTONEASTER. 


THE Cotoneasters constitute an important 
genus of small trees and low shrubs, greatly 
prized for their brilliant fruits, which are 
freely produced and, in many cases, persist 
during the winter. There are about twenty 
species, and nearly all possess some garden 
value, and some have it to a very pro- 
minent degree. 

C. acuminata, sometimes known as Mespilus 
acuminata, is a deciduous species, attaining 
to a height of from twelve-feet to fourteen- 
feet, introduced from Nepaul in 1820. its 
flowers are produced in April and May, 
and are succeeded by attractive, scarlet 
fruits. i 

C. buxifolia is synonymous with C. Wheeleri, 
and produces its rather large, white flowers 
in April; the leaves are evergreen, and 
woolly on the undersides. This is not one 
of the most attractive species; it was first 
sent home from the Neilgherry Hills in 1824. 
This shrub grows about four-feet high. 

C. bacillaris is not greatly ornamental, but 
is notable for its hard wood, which is 
greatly favoured for the making of walking 
sticks and similar articles; it is a native of 
Nepaul. 

C. horizontalis is a magnificent shrub of 
low-spreading growth; it is most attractive 
when sprawling over a large rock, albeit it 
is an excellent wall plant. The small, 
closely-set leaves and crowds of reddish- 
crimson fruits go to form a very attractive 
picture; a large bed of this plant is a fine 
lawn ornament. 

C. frigida is a tree reaching a height of 
ten feet or twelve feet and of rather straggling 
growth; it is sub-evergreen, and flowers in 
April and May, while its bright-red fruits 
are produced in clusters. Its acute leaves 
are tomentose beneath. It is a native of 
Nepaul, and was introduced in 1824. 

C. laxiflora is a deciduous species of about 
four feet or five feet; it has very small, 
pink flowers, with leaves tomentose on the 
undersides. It was introduced from the 
Himalayas in 1826. 

C. microphylla is a most beautiful plant 
of very rapid growth; .the small leaves are 
very bright or glossy «above, tomentose 
beneath, and very closely set on the branches. 
The plant will cover a wall very quickly 
and very closely, for its shoots may be 
prevented from obtruding many inches from 
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the face of the wall. The flowers are 
white, solitary, and produced in April and 
May, followed by the red fruits. This species 
is a native of Nepaul, and the year of its 
introduction was 1824. : 

Loudon writes of this delightful old 
plant :—‘‘ Grafted standard high on the 
thorn or any of its congeners, this shrub 
forms a singular and beautiful evergreen, 
drooping tree; or it will cover a naked 
wall nearly as rapidly as Ivy, and it 
possesses a decided advantage over that 
plant, in its shoots, which may be prevented 
from extending many inches from the face 
of the wall, and, consequently, being not 
likely to injure the plants growing near it.” 

C. multiflora grows about four-feet high. 
and was introduced from Kashmir in 1837. 
It is a deciduous species, and produces its 
white flowers in May, these being followed 
by reddish fruits, but this Cotoneaster is not 
so desirable a garden plant as some 
others. 

C. nummularia will grow toa considerable tree, 
sometimes attaining to a height of from fifteen 
feet to twenty feet. It is a deciduous species, 
and eame to this country from Kashmir 
and Western Thibet so far back as 1824. 
It may be preferable to describe this plant 


as sub-evergreen rather than deciduous; the 
leaves are densely woolly beneath, the 
flowers white, these being succeeded by 


small, black fruits. 


C. Simonsii is, perhaps, one of the best 
known species, more particularly as a wall 


shrub. The bright green leaves, which are 
slightly tomentose on the under sides, 
contrast attractively with the slightly 
elongated, bright-red berries. The origin of 


this plant is unknown. 


C. rupestris is one of the gems of the 
family. I have in mind a glorious plant, 
sprawling over a low wall, smothered with 
its brilliant berries and _ bronzy-crimson 
foliage, a joy the whole winter through; it 
is an admirable plant for the large rock- 
garden. 

C. thymaefolia, which grows less than a 
foot high, is a delightful little plant for the 
rockery ; the tiny, pinkish flowers are 
produced in April and May. The very 
small, crowded, dark-green leaves are white 
beneath ; the branches are congested, often 
decurved, and the scarlet fruits are freely pro- 
duced. C. thymaefolia was sent home from the 
Temperate Himalayas in 1852. C. t. congesta 
is a remarkable variety of this species, 
forming a round, compact mass. 

C. vulgaris (syn. integerrima) produces 
its reddish-brown flowers in May. The fruits 
are globose and brilliant red; the leaves 
are oblong-elliptic and densely tomentose 
beneath. The plant grows three feet to five 
feet high and is a native of Europe (including 
Britain), North and West Asia, and the 
Himalayas ; in fact, it is a cosmopolitan 
plant. 

Other lesser-known species are C. Hookeri, 
C. pannosa (a very desirable and distinct 
plant), C. pyrenaica (which is an excellent 
plant for the rock-garden), and C. uniflora. 
C. angustifolia is a most distinct shrub, or 
rather small tree, of somewhat vigorous and 
coarse growth; its glory is in its branches, 
furnished with bright-orange berries, colouring 
in -late winter or early spring; its bane, 
the formidable spines with which it is 
armed. 

It may be mentioned that, suitably placed, 
the foliage of many Cotonasters will develop 
delightful colouring during autumn and 
winter. Cotoneasters may be propagated 
from seeds sown in spring, by cuttings 
inserted in autumn, by layering in spring, 
or by grafting on C. vulgaris, or on the 
Quince or Hawthorn. Ralph E. Arnold. 


OZOTHAMNUS ROSMARINIFOLIUS. 


Tue inclusion of this charming shrub in 
the list of plants that received Awards of 
Merit at the Royal Horticultural Society's 
meeting on June 23 makes one wonder how 


many other good old plants have not been 
recognised in this way, doubtless owing to 
their not having been presented to the 
Committee for their consideration. If, as I 
think we ought not to do, we do not take 
the question of novelty into consideration, 
then assuredly Ozothamnus = rosmarinifolius 
thoroughly deserves the award, which may 
help to bring it into notice again. 

It is, unfortunately, as you suggest in your 
report, not too hardy, but I believe it to 


be hardier than is generally understood. I 
lant for several years on a 
in a far 


had a good 
low wall, facing south-west and 
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ELLIOTTIA RACEMOSA. 


NAMED after Mr. Stephen Elliott, this 
native of Georgia, in the southern United 
States of America, was not introduced to 
cultivation in this country until 1894, when 
Mr. Berckmans sent specimens, with small 
roots attached, to Kew. Unfortunately, all 
these failed, but Mr. Berckmans sent two 
well-rooted plants in 1902 and one of them 
flowered for the first time in 1911. Elliottia 
racemosa is an extremely rare plant and 
Mr. W. J. Bean, in his Trees and Shrubs 
Hardy in the British Isles, considers that 
the two plants at Kew and some young 





Photo C. P. Raffill. 


FIG. 21.—ELLIOTTIA RACEMOSA, ` 


from sheltered position, twelve miles or so 
from the sea, and it survived for several 
winters without protection and flowered freely 
every summer. Much to my regret, an 
unusually trying winter proved too much for 
it, and the plant died. It wou!'d possibly 
have been saved had it been but slightly pro- 
ected. This plant is far from common and it 
had many admirers with me, although I 
always took care to explain to those who 
admired it that its reputation for hardiness 
was not of the best. | 

But I would urge upon readers, especialiy 
those living near the sea, the desirability of 
trying this lovely shrub, which is graceful 
alike in flower and foliage. S. Arnott. 


ones raised from them were the only speci- 
mens in Europe in 1914. As this species 
has lost the power of producing seeds and 
appears only to reproduce itself by sucker 
growths, there is great cause to fear that 
it will rapidly disappear as a wild plant. 

Elliottia racemosa is a medium-sized, 
deciduous shrub, but may attain the 
dimensions of a small tree with age and under 
exceptional conditions. The dull, dark green 
leaves are paler beneath, oval, and tapering 
sharply at each end. The small, pure white 
flowers are produced in a light terminal 
raceme (Fig. 21), and the flower stalks are 
also white. This species is figured in Bot. 
Mag. t. 8413. 
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Though there is no limestone (at least, we 
have come across none as yet, since we 
crossed a low limestone ridge on May 1) 
there are many Saxifrages, chiefly of the 
“ Herculis”? type, a few ‘‘mossies,’”’ one 
“ encrusted,” and one of the large-leafed 
purpurascens type. But of the dozen or 
more species found, only four so far show 
promise of being good garden plants. The 
genus is such a favourite one with rock 
gardeners, and has been so thoroughly taken 
up by horticulturists at home with such 
astonishing success, that it is a waste of 
time to bring home second-rate stuff. There 


are vast numbers of first-rate species, 
hybrids, and varieties on the market 
already, and no room for any more at 


present, unless it is of exceptional merit. 


In the high alps, however, so early as 
the end of July, we came upon a curious 
species, with nodding flowers of opulent purple, 
which seems to form a link with the large- 
leafed purpurascens type. It is a Saxifrage 
of so unusual a colour, and withal of so neat 
and compact appearance, forming small 
clumps on the hillside, that room might be 
found for it in any rock garden, amongst 
the gems of the genus. Another species, 
with large, nodding, golden-yellow flowers, 
borne on short, leafy stems, appears to be 
worthy of a place; while a third species 
forms leafy mats studded with large, almost 
sessile, flowers, bright yellow, speckled with 
orange. It is early yet for Saxifrages, 
however, and we may find better ones in 
the autumn. 


Similarly with Gentians. We have found 
half-a-dozen in flower already in the high 
Alps, yet scarcely one to write home about. 
There are signs of a fine “ornata” species 
on the grassy banks round our house; but 
that will not be in flower till September. 
On the whole the Gentians, so far, resemble 
those of Western China. 

The genus Pedicularis is, of course, prolific 
in species. They are for the most part 
summer flowers, brightening the meads and 
alpine pastures when the glory of June 
flowers has departed. I collected fifteen 
species in July. Many of these were of 
types familiar in Western China, or on the 
Burmese frontier, though perhaps different 
species; a few were quite new to me. 

I have already commented on the number 
of species of Lonicera met with—none of 
them like the familiar Honeysuckle of 
English lanes. Three or fovr are perhaps 
worth bringing home. The last‘ we met with 
was a dwarf with pale sulphur flowers, 
borne in great numbers on the creeping 
stems. It came from the screes at 14,000 to 
15,000 feet. 

In the lower forest there were few flowers 
to be seen after the end of the heavy rain. 
Only where streams bubbled, colonies of the 


Giant Cowslip, with great petiolate leaves, 
unlike those of a true “Sikkimensis”' 
Primula (matched, so far as I know, only 


by those of P. tsetzouenensis—which after 
all may not be a true ‘‘Sikkimensis’’), stood 
in serried ranks. The other big meadow 
“ Sikkimensis,” with pale moon flowers, was 


virtually over by the beginning of August, 
but the dwarf one scarcely opened till the 
end of July, and coloured the alpine bogs 
throughout August. Besides these late 
Primulas, there were a few species of 
Impatiens in the forest which mostly over- 
flowed into the meadows as well; and the 


big, ugly, yellow Gentian (G. stylophora ?). 
In the higher forest, however, where 
Juniper clothed the south flank of a valley, 


and Abies the north, there was more on 
view. Here flourished amidst the grass a 
Codonopsis with tubular flowers like a 


Leptocodon, lavender, or sometimes purple; 
a tall, lanky plant with foliage more odious 
than odorous. 

In the alpine region there are plenty of 
flowers in August, but not many of any 
horticultural appeal—or it may be that such 
plants do not thrive with us. The Creman- 
thodiums are graceful enough, though I 


have never seen one in England. We found 
four species, two or three of which I have 
met with in Western China—or species like 
them. Other alpines include a bright yellow 
Crepis, found on the Rhododendron moors, 
a species of Saussurea on the screes, a 
Cochlearia from boggy ground, one or two 
species of Lloydia, a Fritillaria (this flowered 
in June), Cassiope, and at long last, an 
Isopyrum, which I take to be I. grandi- 
florum; at any rate it has mauve flowers 
and sea-green Maidenhair Fern-like foliage. I 
had almost given up hope of finding an 
Isopyrum when at dusk one eyening I came 


FIG, 


upon a few clumps of this lovely 
the gneiss cliffs. 

There are a few cushion plants also, 
Arenaria, - Saxifraga, and Potentilla; but I 
have seen no trace of the superb Myosotis 
Hookeri. There is a bright flowered alpine 
Potentilla, something like P. peduncularis 
which would decorate the rock garden; and 
on the screes I have seen an orange-flowered 
Scrophulariad, genus unknown,. which might 
be an acquisition. Other scree plants include 


plant on 


several tiny Cruciferae, a few small and 
usually dull-flowered Compositae, Umbelli- 
ferae, etc. But from the botanical point of 


view these plants are always interesting in 
their struggle with hostile conditions, On 





the boulder screes, vast clumps of Sedum 
form prominent objects. 

But the screes here are nothing compared 
with those vast, white rubble ones, met 
with on the limestone ranges of the Tibetan 


` Marches; nay, they are puny things, 
mere gravel tips, leaving no scar on the 
landscape. These massive crags are not so 
brittle, nor perhaps is the climate so 
harsh. 

Naturally, the typical limestone plants .of 
Yunnan are lacking. There are no 


‘‘Suffuticosa’’ Primulas, no “Solms Lau- 
bachias,“ no Daphne calcicola or Campanula 


calcicola, or any other “calcicola”; neither 
are there any *“‘Cephalanthum” Rhododen- 
drons, nor Nomocharis—not that that is a 
Jimestone plant—nor many other things. Yet 
we are well supplied in our own way. 
Quite one of the most interesting alpines 
is a small, dark, brownish-purple Lily, in 
form very similar to the yellow Lilium 
lophophorum (or is it Fritillaria lophophora ? ). 
When I first saw it, I claimed it as a 
Nomocharis; but the almost identical perianth 
lobes, never expanding, ruled Nomocharis 
out of court. Nevertheless, the elongated, 
squamate bulb is more Nomocharoid than 
Lilioid And here is the curious feature. 
The chief diagnostic character of Nomoucharjs 
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after the peculiar stamens, is the glandular 
area at the base of the inner perianth 
lobes, divided into two by a ridge. This 
purple dwarf Lily (for so I must continue 
to call it, having so begun), has, not a 
ridge, but a sinus or groove down the 
centre of each inner perianth lobe, and an 
area at the base, on either side of this 
groove, covered with glandular hairs. It is 
these hairs which really perform the secreting 
function, so that in this case also we have 
a glandular area divided into two halves, 
though by a groove on the inner petaloid 
surface, corresponding to a raised ridge on 
the lower surface. This character is Nomo- 
charoid. On the other hand, there is nothing 
of Nomocharis about the stamens. Are we 
to call this plant a Lily, a Nomocharis, a 
Fritillaria, or something else? At any rate, 


I fancy it furnishes another link in the 
chain connecting these genera. F. Kingdon 
Ward. 





PLANTS NEW OR NOTEWORTHY. 





SENECIO LEUCOSTACHYS. 


SOMEWHAT resembling in general habit the 
well known Senecio Cineraria which is 
naturalized on maritime rocks in parts of 
these islands, the plant illustrated in Fig. 25 
is a native of South America, having been 
introduced into cultivation from Uruguay in 
the year 1893. It is of sub shrubby, tushy 
habit, with white-tomentose leaves that are 
elegantly “pinnatisect or divided. Only half 
hardy, it requires the shelter of a cool 
greenhouse for the winter, but may be used 
as a bedding plant with advantage, its silvery 
foliage being very effective. It may also be 
cultivated in pots for the decoration of the 
greenhouse, coming into flower at the end 
of June. Propagated by means of cuttings 
in autumn, it is also readily raised from 
seeds sown in spring. 

Other members of this extensive genus 
from that part of the world where S. leuco- 
stachys grows naturally, include S. pulcher, 
with its handsome purple flowers in summer 
and autumn; S. Hualtata, with handsome 
foliage and numerous white flowers; and 
S. Smithii, from the Magellan region, with 
large, glossy green leaves and larger white 
flowers than the above. All these are good 
hardy perennials, the two latter requiring a 
cool, moist position. W. I. 





PARTIAL SOIL STERILISATION. 





THE question of partial soil sterilisation 
is not a new one but probably less has 
been done on a large scale in this direction 
in public gardens than in commercial estab- 
lishments where growers are often faced 
with the problem of either moving and 
replacing huge bulks of soil or adopting 
some means of treating a so-called ‘‘ sick” 
soil to restore fertility. 


The highly intensive methods of culti- 
vation practised in glass-houses whereby 
rich soils are prepared, the crops grown highly 
fed and temperature and moisture’ main- 
tained Ly artificial means, 
multiplication of a host of other living 
organisms, many of which may become 
parasitic on the crop grown and render it 
an uneconomic one in spite of intensive 
feeding. If such soils are treated so as to 
free them from these harmful organisms 
the competition between them and the crop 
plant is eliminated and economic cropping 
ugain becomes possible. 


There are two general methods of partial 
sterilisation. The soil may be heated either 


also favour the 


by steam or dry heat to 180° or 200° -F., 
or it may te effected chemically by the 
use of soil antiseptics, and although in 
some ways the use of chemicals may be 
more convenient it is often less effective 
owing to the difficulty of distributing the 


materials used uniformally throughout 
the treated soil. Even when the disin- 
fectant used is soluble or easily emulsi- 


fiable and is watered in, it is not certain 


that the distribution through the whole 
mass is complete. The top layers may 
abstract from the solutions or emulsions, 


leaving the water only or at any rate an 
insufficient amount of the antiseptic to 
penetrate to greater depths. 


Numerous experiments have been carried 
out at the Rothamsted Experimental Station 
to test the value of various antiseptics, and 
while a comparatively large number of 
substances including the volatile and heavy 
hydrocarbons, tar acids, tar bases, and 
formaldehyde have proved effective and 
given good results when applied to the 
soil, the difficulties in the application and 
handling of many of them tend to limit 
their use. Formaldehyde would appear to 
be one of the most effective. It is volatile 


and spreads readily in the soil without 
-being absorbed locally like some other 
substances. 


My own experience with antiseptics is 
restricted to the use of cresol and calcium 
sulphide. Cresol is a tar acid and is 
effective under certain conditions. It does 
not emulsify freely in cold water, however, 
although it is completely soluble in warm 
water; it is also abstracted from the 
emulsion by the soil so that it does not 


penetrate in the correct strength to a 
sufficient depth. Calcium sulphide is the 
old-fashioned gas-lime which, owing to 


changes in gas production methods is hardly 
obtainable at the present day. It was a 
very effective agent and, moreover, left the 
useful calcium carbonate in the soil after 
having done its work, thus providing the soil 
with an appreciable amount of calcium. 


Most gardeners practice partial sterilisation 
in a small way by heating the soil in 
which to sow seeds or for other special pur- 
poses, but possibly many do not realise the 
possible increase in crop to be obtained by 
carrying out sterilisation on a larger scale. 

There are two methods practised for 
partially sterilising soil, viz., steaming and 
baking or flaming, but probably steaming 
is the most satisfactory. Steaming may be 
done on a small scale for testing purposes 
by means of a water jacket boiler m which 
boxes or pots of scil or even free soil can 
be placed, the temperature raised to about 
200° F. and left at that for an hour. 


In a series of experiments carried out by 
this means, using Mustard as the crop, the 
increase in weight over the control was in 
every case a substantial one, varying from 
seventy-five per cent. in the case of the 
lowest to as much as one thousand per 
cent. in one case, with an average of 
two hundred and thirty per cent. increase 
over the controls for the whole series of 
forty-four boxes. 

In these particular experiments two kinds 
of soil were used. In one case soil 
was taken from a well cultivated garden 
which had teen liberally manured = dur.ng 
the previous five years, in the other case 
it was taken from a field where the soil 
was comparatively poor and had not: been 
manured recently. In the series of experi- 
ments samples were taken from depths 
varying from two to eighteen inches in 
each type of soil with the object of ascer- 
taining whether heating proved of greater 
benefit at any particular level. There was, 
however, no evidence to show that enemies 
to plant growth which are capable of being 
destroyed by heat are more prevalent at 
any certain depth or that they move up 
and down according to the season. 


While the maximum increase obtained 


varied from the top layer through the 
whole range of depths to eighteen inches in 
the case of the richer soil, the maximum 
increase was confined to depths of not 
more than ten inches in the case of the 
poorer soil. There was, however, distinct 
evidence to show that the benefit obtained 
from steaming was not confined to the 
first crop, as successive crops grown in the 
same soil gave considerable increase over 
the control. 


For steaming soil on a large scale a 
grid-iron shaped implement may be used, 
made of inch piping perforated with small 
holes. This can be placed in a wooden 
frame without top or bottom, the soil 
filled in and covered and steam conducted 
from a boiler. By this means and the use 
of a high pressure boiler the soil is quickly 
heated to a temperature of 200° F.; the 
steam should not be applied for more than 


fifteen or twenty minutes, as soil, being 
& bad conductor of heat, retains a par- 
tially sterilising temperature for several 


hours after treatment. If a low pressure 
boiler is used it naturally takes a much 
longer time and a less quantity should be 
treated at one steaming. 


_A simple method of steaming soil in the 
open which has been practised here is to 
cover the surface of the plot prepared for 
steaming with shallow trays, sealing the 
edges by piling soil round them and con- 
ducting steam underneath. The trays used 
were about six feet square and roughly 


made, the frames being of four feet by 
two feet, to which one-inch boards were 
nailed, the inside being lined with thin 


zinc sheeting. The steaming was carried 
out with a small, low pressure boiler and 
a series of four sets of four plots was 
prepared, No. 1 being used as control for 


each set and Nos. 2, 3 and 4 _ being 
steamed respectively, one, two, and three 
hours, Potatos, Carrots, Beei, and French 


Beans being the crops grown. Little benefit 
was derived from less than two hours 
steaming and the maximum increase was 
obtained from three hours steaming in 


every case as shown by the following 
table :— 
; ‘ French 
Plots. Potatos. Carrots. Beet Beans. 
No. 1—Control __... .. 100 .. 100 ... 100 ... 150 
No. 2—1 hour steam =... 100 ... 100 ... 100 ... 109 
No. 3—2 hour steam =... 200 ... 150 .. 175 ... 200 
No. 4—3 hour steam ... 300 ... 300 ... 200 ... 275 


A further series of two sets of two plots 
was prepared in which one plot was steamed 
for three hours in each set, the other being 
used as control. On these Spinach and 
Turnips were grown and, again taking the 
weight of the crop on the control plot as 
100, that of the Turnips was 198 and that 
of the Spinach 300. A noticeable fact in 
watching the growth of these crops was 
that not a weed of any description appeared 
on the steamed plots, which is an additional 
advantage derived from sterilising. 


The first results of partial sterilisation are 
disappointing, as germination is retarded and 
growth is slower on the steamed plots than 
on the controls. After two or three weeks, 
however, growth is accelerated on the 
treated plots and soon overtakes that on 
the controls. 

Partial sterilisation may also be effected by 
direct heat in which the soil is either 
baked or flamed. The choice is largely a 
matter of convenience or mechanical detail 
as the effectiveness appears to be equal in 
both cases when the soil is equally heated. 
When direct heat sterilisers are used it is 
preferable to use the soil fairly moist, as 
there is then less danger of over-heating 
and the heat travels more quickly and 
uniformly through the mass. W. Auton, Pyr- 
ferd Court Gardens, Woking. 
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Spraying against Apple Scab.* 

THE value and quality of the home-grown 
Apple crop are so seriously depreciated by 
scab in seasons which favour the disease, 
that the possibility of reducing the damago 
by spraying cannot too often be demon- 


strated. The report under notice refers to 
experiments carried out during 1923 and 
1924 in a commercial plantation in Kent. 


The trees sprayed are of bush form and of 
the variety Bismarck; and all had suffered 
severely from scab in ¢1922. The washes 
used were Bordeaux mixture (8 lb. copper 
sulphate, 8 lb. quicklime, 100 gallon water), 
lime-sulphur 1 to 29, and lime-sulphur with 
arsenate of lead. The last wash was mixed 
as follows: 1 gallon of the concentrated 
lune-sulphur was mixed with 28 gallons of 
water, and a further gallon (making 1l to 
29) used to thin down the arsenate of lead 
paste (1 lb. 5 oz.). The diluted lime-sulphur 
and lead arsenate were then mixed together 
and at once transferred to the sprayer. 

In both years all three fungicides gave 
very considerable control of scab. As the 
actual results varied on different rows, pro- 
bably in accordance with the severity of 
the disease, it cannot be actually stated 
which of the washes answered best. In 
1923, when two post-blossom sprayings were 
given, all the fungicides materially increased 
the proportion of Apples entirely free from 
scab, the increase varying from fifteen per 
cent. to seventy-five per cent. on dclifferent 
rows. In 1924, the control trees averaged 
only twenty-one per cent. of Apples free 
from scab, and no less than twenty-nine 
per cent. unfit for market. Those sprayed 
with Bordeaux mixture, twice and three 
times applied, averaged seventy-four and 
seventy-three per cent. of scab-free Apples 
and only five per cent. unfit for market. 
All three washes caused some slight injury 


to the leaves, but not of any economic 
importance. There was no shrivelling nor 
defoliation. Some evidence was obtained that 


the washes containing lime-sulphur caused 
some dropping of the young fruit, whilst 
Bordeaux mixture did not. 

An interesting feature of the experiment 
is the early discovery of scab on the leaves. 
In 1923, the first spraying was done on 
May 23 and 24, when the trees were just 
out of flower. Since the trees had previously 
been found to be practically free from scab 
pustules on the young wood, it was expected 
that at that date the washes could be 
applied to trees still quite healthy. Such, 
however, was far from being the case. 
Inspection showed that the scab fungus 
was already firmly established on many of 
the trees, particularly on the leaves around 
the bloom clusters, the earliest to appear 
in spring. This led to the discovery by 


two of the experimenters of a hitherto 
overlooked stage of the fungus which 
enables it to winter on the dead leaves, 


and probably give rise to the earliest infection 
in spring (Gard. Chron., April 5, 1924, p. 190). 
In consequence of this discovery, the trees 
were examined earlier in 1924. On May 1, 
when they were in the pink bud stage, the 
scab fungus was found on a few of the 
earliest leaves, chiefly those nearest to the 
ground. It was decided to try the effect 
of three sprayings on half of the trees, 
instead of two as given in the previous 
year, the extra application being given 
before blooming. Unfortunately, rain followed 
the application of each wash at this early 
spraying, none of the washes 
chance to dry on. Thus the result was 
rendered negative, or even in some cases 
in favour of two sprayings as against three. 
However, the authors have evidence of the value 
of spraying in the pink bud stage on other 
varieties, and this will be published later. 


+ Spraying Experiments against Apple Scub. By N. B. 
Bagenal, W. Goodwin, E. S. Salmon, and W. M. Ware. 
South-Bastern Agricultural College, Wye, Kent. Price 6d. 


having a. 


Systematic Pomology.* 


THIs work was written to serve as a text- 
book for American and Canadian students 
of systematic pomology. Rather more than 
half of the volume is occupied by excellent 
descriptions of varieties of fruit grown in 
North America, but the rest of it contains 
much that is of value to English students 
who wish to take up the subject of des- 
cribing, classifying, and identifying fruits. 
After dealing in separata chapters with the 
principal organs of plants, such as root, 
stem, leaf, flower, and fruit, useful for 
purposes of description and identification, the 
author gives some valuable hints on methods 
of work in systematic pomology. The first 
step in the study of a fruit, he states, is to 
make a written description of it. A good 
description of plant and fruit is far more 
satisfactory than models or herbarium specimens, 
which show only parts of what must be 
studicd. Insufficient characterization is the 
chief fault of systematic pomology ; the need 
for fullness is being recognised more and 
more. Stem, branch, leaves, flowers, and 
fruit should all be cealt with in a full 
pomological description. ‘ Blanks” or forms 
for use in preparing descriptions are shown 
for each kind of fruit, and 
very helpful to students and pomologists. 
The use of such forms makes for uniformity 
in descriptions, and ensures that no important 
characteristics are missed. The author has 
also provided keys for the identification of 
varieties. These refer to American varieties, 
but they might well serve as models for 
those who wish to prepare keys to the 
varieties grown in other countries. They seem 
to be well designed for their purpose. 

A greater variety of fruit is grown in 
America than in this country. Blackberries 
and Dewberries are greatly valued. Nursery- 
men offer about a hundred varieties, and 
introductions are still being made every 
year. Various “heath fruits” are also 
cultivated. The large Cranberry, for in- 
stance, is cultivated on thousands of acres, 
some thirty varieties being grown. As it is 
an inhabitant of swamps and damp _heaths, 
the pioneers of the industry had to invent 
their own methods of treatment and culti- 
vation. Several species of Blueberries and 
Huckleberries are now under process of 
domestication. In the past attempts to 
bring these fruits under cultivation failed 
because it was not recognised that they 
will grow only in acid soils and in asso- 
ciation with a particular root fungus. 

About’ two hundred varieties of Apples 
can be obtained from American nurserymen, 
but the tendency is to shorten the list. 
Pears thrive in few districts and are 
becoming less popular. Japanese Plums are 
grown as well as the “ Domestica” varieties 
such as we cultivate. They are inferior in 
quality to the latter, but are adapted to 
a much wider range of conditions, come 
into bearing earlier, and are less subject to 
diseases. California has the monopoly of 
the Apricot industry, 
with the fresh fruit and the whole world 
with the cured and canned product. The 
reason is that the bloom appears so early 
that elsewhere it is usually caught by 
spring frosts. Black and purple Raspberries 
are grown in addition to the usual kinds. 
Only three varieties of Black Currants are 
described, Boskoop Giant being considered 
as quite the best. This fruit has never 
found favour in America. Gooseberries also 
are neglected, two varieties, Houghton and 
Downing, being grown almost to the ex- 
clusion of others, the refreshing quality 
of the ripe fruit is practically un- 
recognised. Other fruits described in this 
book are Cherries, Peaches, Nectarines, 
Quinces, Grapes, and Strawberries. A full 
glossary of terms is included. M. G. 


* Systematic Pomology. By U. P. Hedrick, Horticulturist 
of the New York Agricultural Experiment Station. Rural 
Text-book Series, edited by TL. H. Balley. London 
Macmillan and Co., pp. 488. Illustrated. Price 17s. net’ 
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furnishing America - 


HARDY FLOWER GARDEN. 





TWO NOTABLE CAMPANULAS. 


THROUGHOUT the latter part of June—-thus 
coming into bloom earlier than most of the 
larger Bellflowers--Campanula van Houttei 
and C. Burghaltii have been remarkably 
beautiful objects in a mixed border. These 
fine varieties appear to owe their origin to 
C. punctata. They are of an elegant, tufty 
habit, the several slender stems, about a 
foot or more in height, being adorned with 
very long, large, and _ deeply-cleft bells, 
those of C. van Houttei being a_ blue 
purple, whilst those of C. Burghalti are a 
delicate, satiny-lavender. That, at any rate, 
seems to describe the colours of these two 


plants as sent out by the comparatively 
few nurserymen who list them, but even 
the authorities are by no means agreed as 


to what the varieties bearing the above 


names should be like, and there is more 
than one opinion as to their origin. If they 
bear some resemblance to C. latifolia in the 


shape of the flowers and the ovate, serrated 
leaves, they come nowhere near approaching 
the stature of that giant. Anyhow, C. van 
Houttei and C. Burghaltit are a couple of 
distinct and very beautiful Bellflowers: of 
the highest merit for border culture. They 
grow quite easily anywhere in sun or part 
shade. J. t . 


HERACLEUM MANTEGAZZIANUM. 

Or the several great ornamental Umbelli- 
fers of the Parsnip race, the subject of 
this note is probably the handsomest. It 
is a plant of most imposing stature, making 
flower stems up to seven feet in height, 
these being crowned with lavender-tinted, 
white, compound umbels which are often 
well over a foot in diameter. ‘The pale 
green leaves are large, rigid, and deeply 
cut, and both these and the flowering- 
stems are dappled end streaked with purple. 
Unlike most others, this splendid species 
will form a huge bush, perhaps a dozen 
feet across, instead of concentrating upon a 
single stem. It is by no means fastidious 
as regards soil and situation, but evidently 
prefers a cool but well-drained rich, medium. 
Not objecting to considerable shade it is a 
fine plant for th: margins of woodland or 
associating with evergreens, its noble flower 
heads never looking so well as when seen 
against a dark background in evening light. 
Propagation by seed is a simple matter. 
A. T. C. 





PUBLIC PARKS AND GARDENS. 





THE new park at Brighton recently opened 
by the Mayor, Alderman C. J. Teasdale, 
comprises ninety acres of downland running 
from the main Lewes road to the Ditchling 
road, to the north of the town. For 
twenty-five years it has been undisturbed 
by man, except for occasional rabbit shooting. 
Last July it came into the hands of the 
Council, who intend to leave it in its wild 


state for the enjoyment of residents and 
visitors. ‘The park is rich in downland 
flowers and wild Strawberries and Rasp- 


berries, and its stretches of springy turf 
are varied by clumps of trees and patches 
of Gorse. With this addition, Brighton's 
open spaces and recreation grounds total 
nearly seven hundred acres. 





A TREE of Eucalyptus Globulus has 
flowered in Hampden Park, Eastbourne. 
The Borough Head Gardener, Mr. T. Smith, 
has kindly sent us a spray with one flower 
expanded and one flower bud. Mr. Smith 
states that the unopened bud resembles 
the husk of an Acorn, and that the oper- 
culum or lid is most interesting, for when 
this is detached the flower gradually reveals 
itself. 
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MARKET FRUIT GARDEN. 


OnLy one shower, ‘09 inch on June 24, 
broke the drought which set in on May 30, 
and that was not enough to make any 
impression on the parched ground. Up to 
the end of the month however, the drought 
had not shown any very serious eff.t on 
fruit crops. The Strawberry harvest was cut 
short, it is true, and Raspberries were 
looking far from happy, but tnese crops 
were never very promising. It was not 
until the last week that Black Currants 
began to look as if rain would do them 
good. Tree fruits cannot be said to have 
suffered. In fact, they have made plenty of 
growth and some good, hard foliage, and 
the fruits are swelling rapidly. Evidently 
there was plenty of moisture down below 
for them, as there must be after the wet 
weather of previous months. It is in this 
that the present season differs from that. of 
1921. In that year l did not register a 
drop of rain during June; and the result 
was very serious because the drought was 
preceded by several months of under average 
rainfall, The total rainfall for the first six 
months of 1921, at my place, was only 
7°33 inches, whilst for the same period of the 
present year it has been 14°17 inches, which 
makes all the difference. Nevertheless, rain 
would be very welcome now, particularly for 
the soft fruits, which would gain much in 
weight of crop. 


APPLE PROSPECTS. 


This season seems to be characterised by 
the dropping of fruits of nearly all kinds in 
the very early stages. To judge from reports 
rend and heard, Apples appear to have 
followed the example of Pears and Plums in 


many districts, although there are more 
exceptions than in the case of the last- 
named subjects. The crop throughout the 


country may perhaps be best described as 
patchy. If this is true I must consider 
myself lucky, for I certainly have a full 
average crop of Apples up to the present. 
There are very satisfactory crops of Beauty 
of Bath, Mr. Gladstone, Worcester Pearmain., 
Cox's Orange Pippin, Charles Ross, Allington 
Pippin, Lane's Prince Albert, Lord Grosvenor, 
and Domino. Lord Derby and Newton 
Wonder are decidedly light, whilst Bramley’s 
Seedling and Blenheim Pippin are patchy, 
but heavy on some blocks of trees. 

Although this account appears to be very 
satisfactory, I do not mean to imply that 
the crop approaches within measurable 
distance of the extraordinary promise of the 
bloom. It never does, I think, when blooming 
is more than normally profuse. The brilliant 
display of blossom apparently puts too great 
a strain on the tree. If this explanation is 
not sufficient we must search for another 
reason for the comparatively low percentage 
of fruits set in the conditions ruling during 
the previous season, for no one can say that 
the weather at blooming time was anything 
but most favourable. It was calm and 
sunny, and bees were very numerous amongst 
the trees. It seemed at the time as if every 
bloom must set. 


INFLUENCE OF PREVIOUS SEASON, 


It is easy to form theories about the 
influence of the previcus season and equally 
easy to upset them. The unripened wood 
theory I discarded in previous notes. Some 
of the wood which should have borne fruit 
was ripened twenty years ago. It is only 
the tips of the shoots of the current season s 
growth that fail to ripen in a wet, eunless 
summer. 1 prefer some explanation which 
has to do with the nutrition of the tree. 
We know that the setting of the fruit, and 
its retention after it has set, depends largely 
on elaborated food materials stored in the 
tree in the previous autumn. If conditions 
at the time are unfavourable to the storage 
process, the tree may bloom, but it will not 
set much fruit. The first essential is a supply 


of plant foods available to the roots. These 
might easily be lacking in a year like 1924, 
when the soil was cold and sodden month 
after month. In such conditions the 
activities within the soil, which are necessary 
to render materials available as plant food, 
are almost at a standstill, so that the trees 
mnight easily fail to secure their requirements, 
even if their roots, after standing in wet 


-soil for two years, were in the best con- 


dition to carry out their functions. Then 
sunshine is another necessary condition for 
this storage process and for fruitfulness, and 
this was lacking in the summer and autumn 
of last year. Possibly gardeners are really 
referring to the bud-feeding influence of sun- 
shine when they speak of the ripening of 
wood. 

Such theories are interesting, tut, as 
already mentioned, they are easily upset. 
Exceptions in the way of good crops are 
too numerous this year to be said to prove 
the rule. Personally I have a full yield of 
Rivers’ Early Prolific Plums; most growers 
of Pears have a crop of Conference; and 
there sre many cases of satisfactory crops of 
Apples. In Kent, I am told, Apples are 
very patchy. One grower has a good crop, 
whilst his neighbour has a light one; and 
in every garden and orchard there are pro- 
bably some varieties that are doing well. 
Such exceptions disprove any theory we like 
to advance, and show us that in this, as in 
so many matters connected with fruit- 
growing, we really do not know the reason. 


ANOTHER ScaB SEASON. 


For the thid year n surcession the 
quality of Apples in many districts is 
seriously threatened by scab. In my last 


notes I reported satisfactory control by 
spraying with Bordeaux mixture.  Unfor- 
tunately, this has since proved to have been 
premature. The trees appeared to be healthy 
when the dreuzht began, and I was con- 
gratulatinz myself on the probability of the 
dry weather keeping down the disease. Far 
from this keing the case the heat seemed 
actually to encourage scab, for it devcloped 
on the leaves very rapidly, and in too 
many cases on the fruit as well. Possibly 
the intense heat, with the soil so full of 
moisture, produced a steamy atmosphere in 
which the disease flourished. As usual, 
there are puzzling variations in the severity 
of the attack in different plantations. In 
one, the driest I have, Worcester Pearmain, 
Beauty of Bath, and Cox's Orange Pippin 
are badly affected. The trees look very sickly, 
and much of the fruit will be « worth!ess. 
In other plantations the same varieties are 
practically clean. There is only one possible 
reason for this, so far as I can see. The 
first spraying, given before blooming, began 
in the plantation where control has failed. 
At the time the weather was showery. The 
spray always had time to dry on the trees, 
but rain fell every night after it was 
applied. If this is the true explanation it 
points to the great importance of spraying 
before blooming, for Worcester Pearmain was 
sprayed again after the fall of the petals, 
and the weather was dry then. The failure 
of the first spraying apparently resulted in 
poor control, in spite of favourable on- 
ditions for the second spraying. It shows 
also that the particular form of Bordeaux 
mixture used is easily washed off. 1 shall 
have to look for something better, for it is 
in wet weather that scab prevention is most 
necessary. I am wondering whether the con- 
tinuance of the drought will have killed the 
disease, or whether it will become active 
again when rain has falen At present it 
seems to have keen checked, and plenty of 
new, healthy foliage has appeared. 


THINNING APPLES, 


The thinning of Apples was delayed until 
the end of June, as they were backward 
and still dropping up to that time. Only a 
few varieties require thinning this year, as, 
even where there is a good crop, the fruit 


has set singly in most cases. One is rather 
apt, however, to decide that thinning is not 
needed, and then to have cause to regret 
that it was not done when the time comes 
for gathering the crop. For a grower who 
aims at getting a good percentage of his 
crop fit to pack as Grade I, this is a most 
important operation. Nothing else has so 
much influence on the size of fruit. It is 
certainly unsound to omit it on the score of 
of cost. Large trees of bush form, when 
very full of fruit, do not cost more than 
sixpence each to thin; and there can be no 
doubt that the market value of the fruit is 
increased by a very great deal more than 


that. Moreover, the operation gets rid of 
diseased, blemished, and tiny fruit which 


would take time to sort out in the packing 
house. 

I do not like the plan of leaving early 
varieties unthinned until the fruit rernoved is 
just big enough for sale. It is then done 
too late to relieve the tree of its burden, 
and there is not time afterwards for the 
remainder of the fruit to receive the full 
benefit. 

Pulling off the fmuts is apt 
hold of those intended to be left on the 
tree. It is better to have the work done 
with Grape-thinning scissors. Where the Apples 
are bored by sawfly larvae, the thinnings 
should be collected and burnt. 


to loosen the 


APPLE LEAF SCORCH. 


The blocks Of Beauty of Bath and Coxs 


Orange Pippin which have suffered badiy 
from leaf scorch in recent years, and which 
were dressed with potash last winter. are 


decidedly improved. The scorch is mueh less 
severe, and there is no actual defoliation as 
there was last year. Both varieties are 
carrying a erop, Beauty of Bath a better 
one than it has had for some years. I am 
not going to risk bringing down more 
trouble on my head by claiming this as a 


success for the potash treatment. | cannot 
fairly do so, because 1 left no control tress 
in the particular blocks treated, and there 


may easily be other factors responsible for 
the improvement. In another plantation, not 
dressed with potash, I have Beauty of Bath 


and Gladstone very badly scorched, several 
trees of the latter being completely de- 
foliated. 

BOXED APPLES. 
Wanting some Apples for testing a new 


non-returnable package, I recently bought a 
case of New Zealand fruit. The variety was 
Statesman, n very poor thing so far as 
flavour is concerned, but beautifully clean 
and sound. I was interested in opening the 
box to see the style of packing and the 
condition of the Apples. There was a thin 
layer of wood -wool at top and bottom, and 
it had evidentiy served its purpose in pro- 
tecting the fruit from pressure, for there 
was scarcely a trace of bruising. In this 


country the use of such padding is dis- 
couraged on the ground that, if sufficient 
material is used to form adequate pro- 


tection, it is likely to give, and so to loosen 


the pack. If this does not happen in the 
course of the long journey from New 
Zealand, it ought not to do so on the 


short journeys involved in marketing home- 
grown fiuit. The matter cannot be settled 
by opening one box, of course: but it 
might be worth while to find out from dis- 
tributors whether imported Apples boxed with 
wood-wool generally arrive less bruised than 


those packed without such protection. 


GOOSEBERRIES. 


In my district Gooscherries are easily the 
best soft fruit erop of the season. In my 
garden l picked thirteen pounds of green 
Whinham’s Industry from an old tush. In 


the field 1 have only Lushes planted two 
years azo, but these carried just enough 
fruit to Le worth gathering. The varieties 


are Careless and Whitesmith, chosen in the 
hope that they are, to some extent, resistant 


Soe ee oes 
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to American miidew. Careless proves to be 
the better variety to pick immature, because 
it keeps its vivid green colour close up to 
the time of ripening. The downy skin of 
Whitesmith is not so attractive in the green 
stage. It is many years since Gooseberries 
were grown on this place; and I am 
looking forward to having the crop again, as 
it brings in a welcome return early in the 
season. Market Crower. 
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GARDEN PEAS. 


IT is well known that garden Peas like a 
rich, friable loam, and in a season like the 
present, the grower who has light, sandy 
soils to deal with may envy one who com- 
mands a rich, friable loam. The advantages 
are not all on one side, however, and 
probably earlier in this same season this 
feeling of envy might have been justifiably 
reversed when preparation for the crop was 
the immediate need. In the matter of early 
gathering also the grower on light soils 
certainly scores over his confrère on heavy 
soils, although the cynic may say that this 
is not an advantage, as once the palate 
has heen whetted by the first dish of Peas 
the demand is continuous until the heavier 
cropping later varieties become available. 


In private gardens the demand for Peas 
is continuous for at least five months of the 
year, ie. from June to October inclusive, 
and under favourable conditions the season 
may extend from mid-May to mid-November. 
If the grower has adequate space and labour 
and exercises a wise choice in varieties and 
the times of sowing them, there is no reason 
why he should not meet this demand by 
continuous supplies even on light soils and 
without inside accommodation. 


To insure the production of heavy crops, 
which alone will afford satisfaction, high 
cultivation is necessary, and this, briefly 
stated, consists in manuring liberally and 
well preparing the soil to a depth ranzing 
from eighteen to thirty inches. To refer at 
any length to this detail is not necessary, 
but it cannot be too strongly emphasised 
that any attempt to produce crops of Peas 
from soils that are in a hungry state or 
have merely had the surface stirred, is sure 
to lead to more or less complete fa‘lure. 
Soils that are deeply dug and manured in 
winter and left in a rough state will be in 
the best possible condition for breaking 
down early in the year for sowing dwarf, 
early-maturing varieties. For the tall growing 
varieties, which are undoubtedly more profit- 
able from the crop point of view, I prefer 
to prepare trenches thoroughly to a good 
depth some time before sowing as they not 
only have to support heavier crops but the 
plants have to withstand more trying climatic 
conditions. 

With my remarks to this point few will 
disagree, but with my choice of varieties 
probably all will not agree and yet the 
selection of varieties plays a considerable 
part in continuous supply and my comments 
should be taken as observations on varieties 
which I have grown with success on light 
soils, rather than as a recommendation to 
grow them to the exclusion of others, many 
of which may be of equal: merit. Most 
' growers are cognisant of the fact that the 
behaviour of varieties varies to some extent 
in different seasons and it not infrequently 
happens that a variety to which we have 
pinned our faith one season rather dis- 
appoints us in another. It is therefore not 
. safe to state that because one particular 
variety which has beaten all others in one 
season under certain conditions will do the 
same always and under varying conditions. 

The improvement in varieties of Peas 
during the past fifty years has been sub- 


stantial, Lut the advance in the quality of 
earliness has been more marked than any 
other. Such well known main-crop Peas as 
Veitch's Perfection, Ne Plus Ultra, York- 
shire Hero, Telegraph, Telephone and Duke 
of Albany, -which are still largely grown, 
were standard varieties fifty years ago, but 
none of our present day early varieties is 
found in lists of that period. A tall-growing 
variety named Earliest of All is recorded as 
having been sown in March and ready for 
use on June 22nd. Present day early varieties 
can beat this record by five or six weeks 
under favourable conditions. I have sown 
the variety Eight Weeks on March 24th and 
gathered on May 24th (not this year). In 
justice to those firms which have done so 
much to improve stocks of Peas it may be 
stated that many of the present day stocks 
of the old varieties have attained different 
characteristics by selecting and re-selecting 
them and may be much better varieties in 


consequence. 
As already stated, adequate space is 
essential where one has to supply Peas 


over a long period, and where this is 
available the grower need not restrict 
himself to two or three varieties, but make 


use of a goodly number to insure his 
continuous supply. I always grow Pilot 
for the earliest supply, sowing the seed 


during the first ten days of November, and 
it has invariably been ready for use from 
a week to ten days earlier than any spring- 
sown variety. Its flavour may not be quite 
so good as in many other varieties, but 
this is a point which is: never questioned 
with the first dish of Peas. 

For the earliest crops 
varieties, I prefer the dwarf kinds, as, 
although they cannot compare with the 
tall-growing varieties for weight of crop, 
early gathering may be advanced by 
growing them on warm borders where it 
would be difficult to grow the tall varieties. 
I would grow Eight Weeks for its earliness ; 
Pioneer, a Pea of many excellent qualities ; 
The Sherwood, a good cropper and excellent 
flavour; and Reading Gem, which produces 
fine Peas of superior flavour. 

Of the taller-growing, early varieties, 
World’s Record has vigorous habit and 
good flavour, and Thomas Saxton is still a 
very serviceable variety. For the early 
maincrop varieties, Centenary is of out- 
standing merit, and produces an immense 
crop of large pods filled with Peas of 
excellent flavour. 

Up-to-date is also an abundant cropper, 
and a good strain of Duke of Albany 
should be in everyone’s collection. For the 
later maincrop varieties, Peerless is an 
acquisition for both cropping and flavour ; 
Matchless is a robust variety and abundant 
cropper ; Quite Content is a heavy cropper 
and a good, exhibition Pea, while good 
stocks of those two old varieties, Veitch’s 


from spring-sown 


Perfection and Ne Plus Utra are stil 
worth growing. ` 9 

For the latest crops, which, generally 
‘speaking, should not be sown later than 


about June 10th, Autocrat, Selected Glad- 
stone, and Latest of All are reliable varieties 
of strong constitution and able to resist 
mildew in most seasons. Late supplies may 
also be supplemented by sowing again first 
early varieties from the middle to the end 
of June or even the first week in July. 
W. Auton. 


WHITE-FLOWERED SAVOY. 


IN your issue of the 20th ult., I read 
with pleasure my little note on the white- 
flowered: Savoy. Will you permit me to 
point out a slight error in translation, for 


which I myself am partly responsible, the 
wording of the note lending itself to 
confusion. I wrote, “In the plantation in 


question there were four pieds with white 


flowers.” The translator renders this ‘four 
square feet,” but I meant to say, four 
plants (“feet or ‘stalks’’) with white 


flowers. E. M. 


for Christmas last season. 


BROCCOLI 


THE time has come 
planting out of this 
spring vegetable. crop, 
be lost in getting the 
quarters reserved for 
weather remains dry, it is better to give 
the drills a good soaking and water the 
plants in, afterwards drawing the loose, dry 
soil in again to conserve the soil moisture, 
than to allow the plants to become drawn 
and weak in the seed-bed. 


A great advance has been made during 
recent years in the selection of suitable 
varieties for winter and spring use. The 
Peerless strain of Broccoli has proved a great 
acquisition in those parts of the country 
where the winters are mild, and where it 
is now possible to cut useful heads from 
the time the Autumn Giant Cauliflowers are 
over. We find that Autumn Protecting, if 
sown along with other Broccoli at the end 
of April, comes in nicely during November 
and December, ani we cut some good heads 
Following this, in 
January and February, came Superb Early 
White, which did exceedingly well during 
the mild winter; following closely behind 
we had Snow White for use in March. 
During April the variety Satisfaction pave 
every satisfaction to grower and user alike, 
and was in turn followed by Late Queen, 
which gave splendid results during May and 
early June, thus bridging the seasons, as it 
were, until the early Cauliflowers were ready. 

Broccoli should always be planted on 
ground that has been well consolidated, as 
the firmer the soil is in reason the better, 
as it produces sturdy growth, which comes 
through our winters unscathed. A. T. Harrison, 
Culzeuan Castle Gardens. 


PLANTING 


round again for the 
valuable winter and 
and no time should 
plants set out in the 
them. Even if the 





HOME CORRESPONDENCE. 


Azara microphylla variegata.—It may interest 
your correspondent J. F. (paze 28) to know 
that there is a handsome specimen of this 
Azara growing in the open at Mount Usher, 
Co. Wicklow. From recollection I should 
say it is not less than twelve to fifteen feet 
in height and about six feet through. | 
have often admired it as it is one of the 
most beautiful evergreens in that charming 
garden. This tree must, I suppose, have 
been established for a score of years, so 
that it is not a new plant as suggested by 
J. F., who will find it in the Kew Hand- 
List of Shrubs and in the catalogues of two 
Irish nurseries. J. Matchett Watson, Killiney, 
Co. Dublin. 


Yew tree poisoning of Sheep.—The earliest 
recollection I have in connection with Yew 
is the alarming accusation ‘‘ Yew (you) killed 
my donkey.” Whether the decease of the 
said donkey was caused by eating Yew I 
cannot say, my energies at the time being 
fully occupied in endeavouring to establish 
my innocence! I did not see the dead 
donkey, nor, as a matter of fact, have I 
seen one since, neither have I seen any 
animals which have met their death by 
eating Yew. There can be no doubt, how- 
ever, that animals have been poisoned by 
eating Yew. I have frequently been told of 
such cases. Some persons state that Yew is 


poisonous during certain per.ods of the year, 


others aver that the seeds only are 
dangerous, while others again declare that 
there is no danger whatever, and judging by 
the way in which horses, cattle, and sheep 
are allowed to roam about within easy 
reach of Yew trees they evidently have a 
full belief in their declarations. I have been 
given to understand that ponies living jin 
forests where Yews abound will not eat the 
branches, but that fresh ponies brought into 
the district will sometirnes do so, and die 
in consequence. C., Ruse. 
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NATIONAL ROSE. 


Juny 8 and 9—-This year the Provincial 
show of the National Rose Society was held 
in conjunction with the annual show of the 
Bath Horticultural Society in the ancient and 
famous western city. Two years ago, when 
the National Sweet Pea Society held its show 
at Bath it was in the Sydney Gardens, which 
was a beautiful venue but rather restricted in 
apace. On the present occasion the City 
authorities permitted the use of the spacious 
Royal Victoria Park where, on spacious, well- 
kept lawns, amid rare and beautiful trees and 
surrounded by bright and artistically arranged 
Hower beds, the combined societies pitched 
their tents and provided a rare feast of floral 
beauty. But for a slight shower towards the 
elose of the first day, the weather was ideal 


for cut flowers and the attendance on both 
days was very good. The Roses were ex- 
cellent, and in the hands of Mr. Courtney 
Page, the experienced and affable Hon. 
Secretary, the arrangements were all that 
could be desired. 

With his customary generosity, Alderman 
Cebric Chivers, J.P., the Mayor of Bath, 
entertained a large company to luncheon 


at which the Mayoress, Madame Sarah Grand, 
in a most charming speech, formerly declared 
the show open. Madame Sarah Grand referred 
to the Cherry festival in Japan and the 
worship of the Rose in Kashmir and appealed 
for similar days in England. Interesting 
speeches were made by the President of the 
National Kose Society, Mr. Frank Cant, Mr. 
H. R. Darlington, and Mr. J. Pitt who 
remarked that but for the great sacrifices 
made by raisers there would be few of the 
lovely varieties now in our gardens. 


New Roses. 

There was quite a good array of seedling 
Roses awaiting judgment at the hands of the 
Council, and of these one was selected to receive 
the Gold Medal and three received Certificates 
of Merit. 

GoLD MEDAL. 


Arthur Cook. — This bright and fragrant 
crimson H.T. Rose received a Certificate of 
Merit at the autumn show in London on 
September 21, 1922, where it was greatly 
admired. In the bud stage it is particularly 
well-formed and opens to a flattish shape 
at maturity. The foliage is good and the 
stems have very few spines. The velvety 
crimson colour is attractively shaded with 
maroon. Shown by Messrs. S. McGREDY AND Son. 


CERTIFICATES OF MERIT. 


Doris Trayler.—A beautiful, fully-double H.T. 
variety which is very shapely in all stages. 
It is recommended for all purposes and is 
deliciously fragrant. The colour is a lovely 
old gold lightly flushed with peach-pink at 
the base of the broad petals. The plants 
have a sturdy habit and the neat leaves 
are stout and shining. Shown by Messrs. 
S. McGrrepy AND Son. l 

Duchess of Atholl.—The colouring of this 
H.T. Rose is uncommon and delightful 
and may be described as old golden 
orange slightly suffused with peach-pink. It 
is recommended for exhibition and. garden 
purposes, as the compact habit would make 
it valuable as a bedding Rose. The stems 
are purplish, the foliage suggests resistance 
to mildew and there are no spines on the 


long footstalks. It is a very fragrant 
variety and of ideal shape until mature, 
when the flowers lose their perfection of 


form. Shown by Messrs. DoBBIE AND Co. 


Nanette.—In addition to a graceful habit 
and charm of form this free-flowering Rose 
possesses the great charm of fragrance not 
often found in Wichuriana Roses. The pure 
white, semi-double flowers are rather more 
than two inches across, have graceful 
undulated margins and open widely, dis- 
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closing a dainty cluster of golden stamens. 
It is recommended for growing on pergolas 
and arches. Shown by Mr. ExuisHa J. Hicks. 


OTHER NOVELTIES. 


Messrs. S. McGrepy anD Son showed 
several of their varieties which had pre- 
viously received certificates of merit and 
some others. The chief were Mrs. Talbot 
O'Farrell, Lady Florence Stronge, Mrs. C. W. 
Edwards, Mrs. J. Heath, Mrs. Stewart 
Paton, a bronzy-salmon H.T. which is good 
in all stages of development; and Margaret 
McGredy, a broad-petalled H.T. Rose of 
good shape; the colour is deep scarlet 
passing to rose-pink and the reverse of tho 
petals is touched with gold, making a 
bright and effective flower. 

Achievement, shown by Messrs. T. EnG- 
LISH AND SON, is noteworthy as being the 
best Rose with variegated foliage yet seen. 
The little double flowers, borne in small 
clusters are of pink shading. Yellow 
Dorothy, shown by Messrs. FRANK CANT 
AND Co., is a pale yellow counterpart of 
Dorothy Perkins, while Diety, from the 
some raiser, is a roundish H.T. variety with a 
suggestion of Souvenir de la Malmaison 
colouring on a white ground and is sweetly 
scented. 


NURSERYMEN’S CLASSES. 


The Jubilee Trophy, which is offered for 
the best thirty-six blooms, distinct, was won 
by Mr. C. GReaoryY with a collection of 
large and shapely blooms. His chief varieties 
were Earl Haig, Rev. F. Page Roberts, Mrs. 
Denniston, Mrs. E. J. Haddon, and Gloire 
Lyonnaise. The second prize collection of 
Messrs. F. CaNT AND Co. contained a 
superb bloom of The General, the best bloom 
in the trade classes, and they also had 
excellent specimens of Florence Forrester, 
Lady Inchiquin, British Queen and George 
Dickson. 

The twenty-four blooms which won the 
first prize for Mr. GEORGE PRINCE were 
especially good, and included Edel, Lord 
Charlemont, White Maman Cochet, and A. 
Hartmann. Mr. C. GREGORY, who was second, 
included The Queen Alexandra Rose, Mabel 
Turner, and George Dickson. 

The best twelve blooms of new Roses 
introduced since January 1, 1920, were 
shown by Mr. GEoRGE PRINCE, who staged 
Lord Charlemont, Muriel Dickson, Souvenir 


de Claudius Pernet, Earl Haig, Mr. C. 
Lamplough, and Lady Inchiquin, all 
of great merit. The second prize 
exhibit of Messrs. F. CaNT anD Co. con- 
tained excellent specimens of Capt. F. S. 
Harvey Cant, Mabel Morse, and Mrs. C. 


Lamplough. 

Many baskets of exhibition Roses were 
shown and the best was of Mrs. C. Lamp- 
lough, arranged by Mr. C. GREGORY, while 
Messrs. A. WARNER AND SoN were second 
with Capt. F. S. Harvey Cant. 

Decorative Roses in baskets were also of 
great merit, The best five were shown by 
Messrs. S. McGrEDY AND Son, who included 
excellent blooms of Lord Charlemont, Mrs. 
Courtney Page, and Mabel Morse. Mr. J. 
Matrock, in his second prize exhibit, had 
Lady Inchiquin and Louise Crette of great 
beauty. Mr. C. GREGORY had the best 
three baskets and showed lovely blooms of 
the brilliantly coloured Mrs. Barraclough, 
Messrs. S. McGREDY AND SON were awarded 
the first prize for a basket of any Rose 
not in commerce. 


Groups of Roses. 


In the class for a representative group 
of cut Roses on a space not exceeding 
thirty feet by four feet, the first prize 


was won by Mr. Erisa J. Hicks with a 
very handsome arrangement of climbing 
Ophelia, Los Angeles, Souvenir Claud 


Denoyel, Mabel Morse and Madame Butterfly. 
Mr. GEoRGE PRINCE, in his second prize 
group, had lovely arches of American 
Pillar, K. of K. and Red Letter Day. 
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The best medium-sized group was arranged 
by Mr. C. Grecory, who included generous 
vases of Lady Inchiquin, Mabel Morse, Lord 
Roundhay, and Golden Emblem. The Rev. 
J. H. PEMBERTON, who won the second prize. 
showed Paul’s Scarlet Climber, Aurora and 
Penelope with other valuable Roses. 

In the smaller class Mr. J. Matrrock 
was placed first with a handsome collection 
of such varieties as Lady Inchiquin, Danae 
and George Dickson. Mr. H. DREW was 
second and he showed Mrs. Haworth, Mrs. 
Wemyss Quin and Dainty in great beauty. 

The exhibits of twenty-four vases of 
decorative Roses were exceedingly beautiful. 
Messrs. A. WARNER AND SON won the first 
prize with lovely vases of Isobel. Los 
Angeles, Betty Uprichard. Hortulanus Budde 
and Lady Roundhay. Messrs. F. CANT AND 
Co. in their exceedingly good second prize 
collection included the varieties Ophelia, Crim- 
son Emblem, Edith Cavell and Mrs. E. 
Powell. Mr. Erisna J. Hicks had 
twelve vases and Messrs. JARMAN 
were second. 


the best 
AND Co. 


AMATEURS’ CLASSES. 


The Jubilee Trophy for Amateurs was 
won by Mr. J. W. Hart, Potters Bar, 
with twenty-four particularly good exhi- 


bition Roses in such varieties as Gladys 


Harkness, Dean Hole. Mrs. C. Taylor, and 
a superb bloom of Candeur Lyonnaise. 
which was the Silver-Gilt Medal bloom of 


the section. Mr. F. DENNISON was second 
in this strong class and he showed Florence 
Forrester, Mrs. G. Marriott and Marcella in 
splendid condition. 

In the class for growers of fewer than a 
thousand plants Mrs. HENRY BALFOUR, Oxford, 
was first with particularly good blooms of 
Coronation, Mrs. George Marriott and Mildred 
Grant amongst her twelve specimens. Mr. 
A. B. Pim was first in the large class for 
growers of fewer than two hundred and fifty 
plants and his excellent six varieties included 
Mrs. C. Lamplough, Mrs. H. R. Darlington 
and Florence Forrester. 

Mr. E. J. Baker, Westbury-on-Trym, won 
first prizes in the three remaining classes for 
exhibition Roses, with very meritorious 
exhibits. while Mrs. Henry BALFOUR, who 
showéd lovely blooms of Maman Cochet, White 
Maman Cochet, and Mrs. HUBERT TAYLOR.won 
chief honours with nine Tea or Noisette 
varieties. Mr. C. Dixon, Sheffield, had the best 
two baskets, while the most successful among 
many exhibitors of a basket of twenty-four 
stems of one or more varieties was Mr. J. W. 
Hart, who showed excellent blooms of Joanna 
Bridge. Mr. G. Marriorr, Nottingham, had 
the best basket of twelve blooms, and he was 
also first with an excellent group in which he 
placed a lovely basket of Mrs. J. Drew, and 
had good vases of Mrs. G. Marriott, Mrs. 
Henry Morse and The Queen Alexandra Rose. 

The artistic classes were well contested. 
Madame Butterfly Rose was used by the 
chief prize winners in the Amateurs’ Classes, 
where Mrs. CouRTNEY Pace was first with 
an artistic dinner table decoration and a 
vase of Roses and second with a bowl of 
Roses, where Mr. OAKLEY FISHER, who was 
second in the Dinner Table Class, won the 
first prize. In the Nurserymen’s Class Mr. 
E. Hicks had the best bowl of Roses and 
Mrs. A. R. BipE won the second prize. 


WOLVERHAMPTON FLORAL FETE. 


Juty 14, 15 and 16.—The thirty-third 
Wolverhampton Floral Fite was held on the 
above dates, in the beautiful West Hill Park, 
kindly lent for the occasion, as usual, by the 
Mayor and Corporation. The show was well 
up to the usual standard in regard to the 
general excellency of the exhibits and if the 
latter were a trifle fewer than usual that 
was rather an advantage than otherwise as 
the overcrowding evident on some occasions 
was avoided. 


— — — 


— — 
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Four large marquees were necessary to 
accommodate the show, which included some 
capital non-competitive displays in addition 
to the competitive exhibits in eighty-six 
classes. Liberal awards were provided, the 
cash prizes alone amounting to over £1,000, 
besides numerous cups and medals. 

West Park is a pleasant place in which to hold 
a show and it affords ample space for horse- 
leaping competitions, open-air acrobatic and 
other performances, firework displays, and 
two military bands. 

The main features of the show were the groups 
of foliage and flowering plants, the Roses— 
usually good at Wolverhampton —Sweet Peas, 
hardy flowers generally, and the decorative 
classes. The fete is admirably managed by 
a large general committee of influential local 
people and the horticultural section is man- 
aged by a special committee which continues 
its good work under the able chairmanship 
of Mr. F. T. Beck, while Mr. G. W. A. 
Martin continues to act as general secretary. 


Groups. 

In the class for a group of miscellaneous 
plants and flowers, arranged for oftfect, the 
premier award of £40 was won by Messrs. 
Jas. CYPHER AND Sons, Cheltenham, with a 
very elegant exhibit displayed on a space 
twenty-five feet by twelve feet. There were 
three competitors and the Cheltenham firm 
made a delightful contribution in which they 
used a double arch as background. In 
addition to Palms and Bamboos they used a 
number of brilliantly coloured Codiaeums, tal! 
and graceful Humeas, and fine Dracaenas as 
the leading foliage plants, while Anthuriums, 
Fuchsias of the triphylla section, Odonto- 
yvlossums, Cattleyas, Liliums and Cypripediums 
were the principal flowering subjects. The 
arrangement was unusually light and pleasing. 
Second prize was won by Sir J. H. KENRICK 


(gr. Mr. J. W. MacDonald), Whetstone, 
Edgbaston, with a beautiful arrangement of 
well grown plants; third, Mr. W. A. 


Homes, Chesterfield, who used many Orchids 
and bright Codiaeums in his display. 

Messrs. J. CYPHER AND SONS were equally 
successful in the class for a group of foliage 
plants, and here aguin they had a very elegant 
exhibit of Codiaeums, Palms, Ferns, Dracaenas, 
Alpinias, and Rex Begonias; Sir J. H. 
KENRICK, second. 

For a decorative display of plants and cut 
flowers, arranged on a table space six feet by 
four foet, the Cheltenham firm were once 
again to the fore, winning with a pleasing 
display of Codiaeums, Liliums, Odontoglossums, 
and Origanum Dictamnus; second, Mr. W. A. 
Homes; third, F. E. Sankey, Esq. (gr. Mr. 
R. Maybury), Wolverhampton. 

In another open class the schedule required 
a display of one kind only of any flowering 
plant, but no limit was placed on the number 
of varieties shown. The space allowed was 
60 square fect. There were several competitors 
and Messrs. J. CYPHER AND Sons secured 
the first prize with an exhibit of Anthuriums 
in variety; second, Mr. F. A. SANKEY with 
Gloxinias; third, Sir J. H. Kenrick with 
Hydrangeas. 

The groups of Begonias were not especially 
good but Major ‘THorPE’s exhibit, from 
Oaken, was easily the best. 

The best amateur’s group of Begonias came 
from Mr. T. H. Justice, Wolverhampton, 
who was awarded The Gardeners’ Chronicle 
medal for a capital display; second, Mr. J. 
A. Hampton, Wednesbury. 

From six competitors in the group class 
open only to amateurs, the first prize of 
£12 was well won by J. W. Swanson, Esq. 
(gr. Mr. F. W. Cooling), Compton, whose 
exhibit exceeded all others in elegance; he 
made good use of Humea elegans, Francoa 
ramosa, Codicaeums and Ca'adiums; second, 
T. H. Reeves, Esq. (gr. Mr. W. Clinton), 
Penn; third, G. Manson, Esq. (gr. Mr. T. 
Clark), Penn, whose group contained good 
examples of Trachelium coerulcum. 

The best amateurs’ set of twelve flowering 
plants came from Major THompson, Oaken, 


who showed well grown Fuchsias; second, 


Mr. F. F. SHARPE. 
. Roses. 

There were fewer collections of Roses 
arranged for effect than last year, but 
nevertheless the class produced a fine effect, 
as each exhibitor had to fill a space twenty- 
four feet by four feet, with a seven-feet 
high background. The premier award of £20 
was won by Messrs. GUNN AND Sons, Olton, 
with a handsome exhibit of finely coloured 
blooms. Conspicuous were the pillars of 
K. of K., Sunstar, Lady Inchiquin, Mabel 
Morse, and Golden Emblem and the basket 
of George Dickson; second Mr. J. ROBINSON, 
Nottingham, who had a fine basket of the 
effective Lady Inchiquin; third Messrs. W. 
Low AND Sons, Beeston, whose exhibit was 
somewhat weak in the foreground. 

For a collection of cut Roses artistically 
grouped on a table space twelve feet by 
four feet Messrs. GUNN and Sons were the 
leading prize winnera with a bright set of 
fine blooms prettily arranged on pillars and 
baskets; second, Mr. J. MATTOCK. 

Mr. J. Matrock won first prize for fine 
baskets of Roses with a brilliant set of 
Mrs. H. Bowles, Los Angeles, Golden Emblem, 
Louis Criner, and Madame Herriot; second 
Mr. Sandy DicKxson, Dundonald, Co. Down, 
who included his new Duchess of “York 
which figured so conspicuously at the 
National Rose Societys’ Show at Regent’s 
Park. 

A Gold Medal was added to the first 
cash prize offered for the best set of twelve 
Roses not put into commerce before 1921, 
and this important award was won by Mr. 
SANDY Dickson, with good flowers of Hawl- 
mark Scarlet, Mabel Morse, Toison d'Or, 
Lord Charlemont, Betty Hulton, Maud Cuming, 
G. H. Machereth, Major Bulkeley, Lord 
Allenby, Princess Victoria, Ethel Somerset 
and Mabel Fournier; second, Mr. J. Matrock, 
Headington. 

The best basket of a light Rose was of 
Marcia Stanhope, shown by Mr. J. Matrocx; 
second, Messrs. Horton’ Bros., Wolver- 
hampton, with Ophelia; third, Mr. SANDY 
Dickson with Oliver Mee. 

For eighteen perpetual 
distinct varieties, Mr. J. Matrock led, fol- 
lowed by Mr. Sanpy Dickson, while for 
nine varieties Mr. H. E. FENTON and Mr. 
J. Matrock won as placed. 

Mr. L. G. HarLowes, Wolverhamption 
and Mr. B. GIBBON, Broadmore, were placed 
first and second respectively in the class for 
a dozen Rose blooms staged in boxes. 


Sweet Peas. 


Weather and other difficulties considered, 
the Sweet Peas were in fine condition. The 
leading award for eighteen baskets or vases, 
distinct varieties, was won by Sir Rav- 
DOLPH BAKER (gr. Mr. A. E. Usher), 
Ranston, Blandford, who had a superb lot 
of blooms, winning with lovely vases of 
Miss California, Royal Sovereign, Youth, 
Rosy Morn, Wembley, Matchless, Wild 
Rose (very fine), Warrior, Elegance, Hebe, 
Cerise, Wizard, Picture, Royal Scot, Blue 
Bird, Constance Hinton, Powerscourt, and 
Mrs. Arnold Hitchcock; second, Mr. W. E. 
JoB, Kidderminster; third, Mr. E. H. 
BuRDEN, Tettenhall. 

For a dozen vases of Sweet Peas, in as 
many varieties, not more than twenty stems 
of each, the competition between Sir RAN- 
DOLF BAKER and Capt. JARRAT THORPE 
(gr. Mr. W. H. Birches) was particularly 
close and keen, the former leading by 
two-and-a-half points. Each showed well 
and the best bunch in the two exhibits 
was one of Charming shown by Capt. 
THORPE; third, Mr. C. Watt, Bath. 


flowering Roses, 


. Mr. J. Wetsn, Wolverhampton, led in 
the amateurs’ class for six bunches of 
Sweet Peas with very fine blooms of 


Charming, Powerscourt, Crimson King, Youth, 
and Royal Purple; second, Mr. J. 
FINNEY, Stone. 


Florists’ Flowers. 


There was only one collection of Lupins 
and this, from Messrs. HARKNESS AND Sons, 
Bedale, was awarded the first prize, but 
the exhibit was not so bright as many 
we have seen this Yorkshire firm display. 
Two collections of Delphiniums were | staged 
and the best of these consisted of grand 
spikes exhibited by Messrs. HEWETT AND 
Co., Solihull, whose group included several 
seedlings and fine vases of The Bishop and 
Coquette; second, Messrs. BLACKMORE AND 
LANGDON. 

Neither of the two collections of Antir- 
rhinums was considered worthy of the first 


prize, therefore second and third awards 
only were made and these went, in order 
of merit, to F. F. SHARPE, Esq. (gr. Mr. 
T. H. Cotton), Tettenhall; and Mr. F. E. 
SANEEY. 

Two fine collections of cut Carnations, 


arranged for effect on 2 space twelve feet 
by four feet were forthcoming, and there 
was not much to chose between them, 
although the first prize set from Mr. C. 
WALL, Bath, was put up in more elegant 
fashion than Mr. C. ENGELMANN’s and prizes 


were made in that order. Each showed 
fine flowers of Laddie. 
Hardy Flowers. 
On this occasion there was only one 


exhibitor in the class for an arrangement of 
hardy border flowers displayed on a space 
twenty-five feet by seven feet. At some 
previous exhibitions this class has brought 
out a very keen competition, but on this 
occasion Messrs. HARKNESS AND Sons had no 
competitors and gained the first prize with 
a goodly collection in which Delphiniums 
figured extensively with fine Gaillardias, 
Verbascum ‘Harkness hybrids, Galega Hart- 
landii, Liliums, and Poppies. 

Mr. W. PemBERTON, Broomsgrove, led for 
a collection of hardy flowers, but in all the 
four entries the space allowed was not 
sufficient to display the blooms to advantage, 
moreover, extremely few items were labelled ; 
second, Mr. G. Mason; third, Mr. D. GREEN, 
Wolverhampton. All showed well, and the 
first prize set included some fine spikes of 
Gladioli. Mr. PEMBERTON was also successful 
in the class for a dozen bunches of hardy 
flowers with a capital display of seasonable 
kinds. 

Mr. J. W. Lee led for three vases of 
hardy garden flowers, the kinds to be 
chosen from a list given in the schedule ; 
second, Mr T. H. JUSTICE. 


Table Decorations. 


In the open class for a florally decorated 
dinner table, Mr. R. W. Hosier, Willenhall, 
won the chief award with a light arrange- 
ment of Mme. Batterfly Roses; second, 
Mrs. A. E. Reeves. with a light and bright 
design of mixed flowers; third, Mrs. M. 
DuMBELL, Tettenhall, with Sweet Peas. 

In another class, Mr. E. R. Lupton, 
Birmingham, won first prize with a mixed 
arrangement of bright indoor flowers; Mrs. 
R. W. Hosier, second with Roses; Mr. 
Cuas. HoLDER, third, with Sweet Peas, and 
Sir J. H. KENDRICK fourth, with Gloriosas 
and Cymbidiums—a rich but rather heavy 
design. 


i Vegetables. 

A. H. Hincuman, Esq. (gr. Mr. J. F. 
Parker), Cookley, had the best collection of 
vegetables, and was followed by Mrs. H. S. 
Pirr (gr. Mr. J. Cook), Kingswinford; both 
showed well. The TETTENHALL DISTRICT 
ALLOTMENT HoLDERS won the “district” 
prize for a collection of fruits and vegetables. 


Non-CoMPETITIVE. 


The trade displays were, as usual, 
good, and contributed finely to the beauty 
and attractiveness of the show. The Silvers 
Challenge Cup, value fifty guineas, presented 
by the Leamington Flower Show Committee 
for the best non-competitive exhibit was won 


very 
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by Messrs. BAKER, who, having won it three 
years in succession, now secure it. Their 
exhibit took the form of a sunk garden, 
with surrounding flower borders and a terrace 


walk, the whole admirably conceived and 
well executed. The following awards were 
made :— 


Silver Challenge Cup.—To Messrs., BAKERS, 
Wolverhampton, whose property it now 
becomes, as they have won it three years 
in succession. 

Large Gold Medal.—To Messrs. BAKERS, 
for formal garden; Messrs. SUTTON AND 
Sons, for Sweet Peas and other annuals; 
Messrs. Baxers, for floral designs; and 
Messrs. DoOBBIE AND Co., for Roses. 


Gold Medal.—To Messrs. BLACKMORE AND 
LANGDON, for Begonias; Messrs. E. WEBB 
AND Sons, for Sweet Peas, Melons and 
vegetables; and Messrs. Isaac HOUSE AND 
Son, for Scabious. 


Silver Medal.—To Messrs. JARMAN AND 
Co., for Roses and Dahlias; Messrs. Max- 
WELL AND BEALE, for alpine plants; Messrs. 
BOWELL AND SKARRATT, for alpine plants 
and Acers; Mr. WILLIAM SYDENHAM, for 
hardy flowers; and to Messrs. SHEPPARDs, 
Birmingham, for a formal garden. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL. 


Juty 14.—The usual fortnightly meeting 
was held in the Vincent Square Hall, 
Westminster, on Tuesday last. The exhibition 
was of an interesting and varied character 
and provided much the brightest display 
seen this year, for colour was prominent 
everywhere, even on the tables where the 
competitive fruit classes under the auspices 
of the Fruit and Vegetable Committee of 
the Kent branch of the National Farmers’ 
Union, were staged. 


There were one or two exhibits of Orchids 
and several collections of Roses, Carnations, 
Sweet Peas, border Phloxes, and hardy 
border flowers in variety. An interesting 
collection of varieties of Cherries was shown 
by Messrs. BuNYARD AND Co., and a very 
fine display of these fruits was staged by 
Mr. T. PatemMan, Brocket Hall Gardens, in 
competition for the Bunyard Medal. Several 
new plants received awards, although not 
quite so many as at some recent meetings. 
The weather was gloriously fine and there 
was a good attendance. 


Orchid Committee. 


Present: Sir Jeremiah Colman, Bt. (in the 


chair), Messrs. Gurney Wilson (Secretary), 
F. J. Hanbury, J. Wilson Potter, E. R. 
Ashton, T. Armstrong, J. Cowan, H. H. 
Smith, J. E. Shil, F. K. Sander, H. G. 


Alexander, S. W. Flory and H. T. Pitt. 
AWARD OF MERIT. 


Diplomeris hirsuta.—This is Lindley’s Dip- 
lochilus hirsutum, a native of the Hima- 
layas, and having a stature of about four 
inches, with the foliage almost adpressed on 
the soil, for it is a terrestrial Orchid. The 
leaves are some six inches or so long and 
two-and-a-half inches wide, of a pale green 
colour and covered all over with very short 
hairs. The inflorescence arises from the 
junction of a larger leaf with a smaller one 
and consists of from two to three white 
flowers, each subtended by a foliaceous bract. 
The stalk of the inflorescence is some three inches 
long. The flower has a curved spur about 
two inches long, and in general appearance 
the bloom might be likened to that of a 
white Pinguicula. The bloom measures about 
an inch-and-a-half across each way; the 
largest segment is the lip, which is flat and 
pure white with butter-yellow markings at 
the part under the column. The exhibitors 
informed us that the root stock is corm- 
like and when the plant is at rest it may 
be quite dried off. Shown by Messrs. SANDERS, 
St. Albans. 


THE GARDENERS’ 


CULTURAL COMMENDATIONS. 


Cultural Commendations were awarded to 
Mr. F. W. Tuurcoop, gardener to H. T. 
Pitt, Esq., Rosslyn, Stamford Hill, for ex- 
ceptionally fine specimens of Platyclinis fili- 
formis (syn. Dendrochilum filiforme) and 
Odontioda Thiasa var. Golden Goddess. 
There were four excellent plants of the 
Platyclinis, one with nearly thirty of the 
long racemes of tiny yellow flowers. The 
plant of Odontioda was carrying a magni- 
ficent branched spike of some thirty to forty 
flowers. The other Cultural Commendation 
was awarded to Mr. Lyne, gardener to 
J. J. Bolton, Esq., Claygate Lodge, Claygate, 
for a plant of Brasso-Laelio-Cattleya Jupiter 
var. Mrs. Stewart. The blush sepals and 
petals are of the largest size and contribute 
to a flower of excellent shape, Lut the chief 
glory is the beautiful lip which is blush, 
like the sepals and petals, in the upper 
part, the lower half being rich mauve over- 
laid with carmine and with a gold suffusion 
in the interior. 


GROUPS. 


H. T. PITT, Esq., showed a small rnis- 
cellaneous group in which his specimens of 
Platyclinis filiformis and the fine Odontioda 
Thiasa var. Golden Goddess were conspicuous 
features. At the back of the group such 
tall growing subjects as Thunia Veitchiana and 
Dendrobium Phalaenopsis were arranged 
against a background of Palms. Cattleya 
gigas Mra. E. Ashworth was shown well in 
bloom and there were fine examples of 
Cypripedium Maudiae, C. glaucophyllum, 
Miltonioda Harwoodii, and Cattleya Eleanora, 
but as equally interesting as these imposing 
Orchids were the smaller flowered Habenaria 
rhodocheila, and the dainty blue-flowered 
Dendrobium Victoria Reginae. 

J. J. Bolton, Esq., exhibited a group 
noteworthy for the fine quality of the plants, 
which were principally Odontoglossums, 
Odontiodas, and Cattleya gigas, together 
with the magnificent Brasso-Laelio-Cattleya 
Jupiter var. Mrs. Stewart already referred 
to. Conspicuous amongst the Odontiodas was 
O. magna rubra, which received a First 
Class Certificate in 1921, and O. Gwendoline 
(eximium x Madeline). Of the Odontoglossums 
special mention may be made of O. Faustina 
Claygate Lodge variety, O. Gorizia variety 
Imperial Purple (Jasper x President Poincaire), 
O. Eclipse (Agloan x Thais), O. Llewelyn, 
and a fine albino O. crispum with a few 
yellow and brown markings on the lip. 


Messrs. SANDERS staged a miscellaneous 
collection including Cattleyas, Brasso-Cattleyas, 
Cypripediums, Masdevallias, Odontiodas, Odon- 
toglossums and Miltonias. New plants were 
shown in Cypripedium Godefroyae var. Joy 
Sander, a variety with cream-white segments 
slightly spotted with rose, and Brasso-Lelio- 
Cattleya Plumion with chrome sepals and 
petals and rich cerise interior to the lip, 
which is pleasingly fimbrated. A grand clump 
of Epidendrum Parkinsonianum with eight 
blooms; Odontioda Chanticler; Miltonia 
Butterfly, with four exceptionally fine spikes 
of many flowers each, and Dendrobium 
Victoria Reginae var. atro-caerulea, perhaps 
the most dainty of all the Orchids at the 
exhibition, are other subjects of interest. 


Messrs. BLACE AND F.Luory showed Miltonia 


Viola, M. vexillaria Sultan, M. Celia, and 
Brasso-Cattleya Elia, the last with a very 
handsome lip of rosy-purple colour veined 
with orange and gold. 
Floral Committee. 
Section A.—Present: Messrs. H. B. May 


(in the chair), H. J. Jones, J. M. Bridge- 
ford, Jas. B. Riding, W. H. Page, F. G. 
Cousins, F. Streeter, H. R. Darlington, 
D. Ingamells, Chas. E. Pearson, D. B. Crane, 


G. W. Leak, W. P. Thomson, A. Turner, 
and Wm. Howe. 

Section B.—Present: Messrs. W. J. Bean 
(in the chair), Gerald Leder, J. Reuthe, 


E. H. Wilding, W. B. Cranfield, Reginald 


CHRONICLE. 


18°25. 


Jury 18. 


Cory, A. Bedford, G. Yeld, F. G. Preston, 
E. A. Bowles, R. C. Notcutt, and R. D. 
Trotter. 


AWARDS OF MERIT. 


Hemerocallis Radiant—Another grand Day 
Lily raised by Mr. George Yeld, of Gerrards 
Cross. The largest flower was five inches 
across at the mouth and clear orange- 
yellow. The blooms stand out conspicuously, 
the inflorescence being lax and not so dense 
as in the ordinary type of Day Lily. 
Shown by Mr. GEORGE YELD. 

Nepeta Paul Chandon.—Although the origin 
of this showy plant was not given, it is 
obviously a hybrid. The flowers, which are 
coloured a beautiful pale lavender with a 
deeper coloured tip to the lip, are as large 
as those of Nepeta macrantha, but the 
foliage more resembles that of Scutellaria 
galericulata. The specimen was exhibited in 
a pot, but it is obviously a good border 
plant and grows about one-and-a-half foot 


high. Exhibited by Mr. F. G. Wood, 
Marsden Nursery, Ashtead. 
Salvia dichroa.—This is an old garden 


species and was figured in Bot. Mag. t. 6004, 
1872. The colour development is curious, 
for in the bud stage many of the flowers 
are pure white, and apparently not until 
they are open fully dves the rich mauve 
tone develop; the lip remains pale. The 
specimens shown were about two to three 
feet tall, comprising stout-branched flowering 
shoots bearing very long flower spikes and 
sessile, amplexicaule foliage, deeply incised. 
from six to eight inches long, and ovate- 
lanceolate in shape. Shown by the Rovau 
BoTanic GARDENS, Cambridge. 


Hoya bella— This also is another old 
garden plant, figured in Bot. Mug. t. 4492, 
and introduced by Lobb in 1848. It hes 
been described as the most lovely of all 
the Hoyas and never before have we seen 
this beautiful plant grown to such perfection. 
The flowers are developed on the under- 
sides of the stems and are white, waxy in 
texture and stained on the staminal crown 
with deep purple. Shown by Messrs. L. R. 
RusseELL, Lro., Richmond. 


Pistorinia intermedia.—Pistorinia intermedia 
is now known as Cotyledon hispanica. It 
was introduced from Spain and Barbary so 
long ago as 1796. The stems are somewhat 
straggling, succulent, and bear sub-terete, 
oblong leaves like those of a Sedum. The 
inflorescence is composed of a number of 
corymbs of sulphur-yellow flowers, exquisitely 
marked with red dots along the centre of 
the petals which have a red spot on their 
tips, and are stained with red on the under- 
sides. Shown by L. JoĦnxson, Esq., Hidcote 
Manor, Campden, Gloucestershire. 


Rose Dainty Bess.—This beautiful Rose 
received the National Rose Society’s Gold 
Medal on July 3 and is described on p. 35. 
The flowers seemed even better than when 
shown under canvas at Regent’s Park, and 
they were the admiration of all who saw 
them. Shown by Mr. W. E. B. ARCHER, 
Monks Norton, Sellindge, Ashford, Kent. 


GROUPS. 


No doubt in view of the annual show of 
the National Carnation and Picotee Society 


which was held in the hall, the trade 
growers of Carnations had rather larger 
collections than usual. Mr. C. ENGELMANN 
staged a lovely vase of his new Red 
Laddie which was of very bright colouring. 
He also showed Eileen Low, Benora and 
Laddie. In addition to their customary 


varieties of greenhouse Carnations and a 
selection of Dianthus Allwoodii. Messrs. 
ALLWoov Bros. displayed Border Carnations 
in such varieties as Bookham Clove, Lord 
Steyne, Akbar, Elizabeth Shiffner and Mrs. 
G. Marshall. 


Amongst the many excellent Border 
Carnations set up by Mr. Joun R. 
CROWHURST were Mary Murray, a splendid 


yellow self, J. Saville, an apricot-ground 
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fancy, marked with lavender and rose; 
Steerforth, a very large and fragrant white 
ground fancy and Rose Clove, another 
especially fragrant variety. Amongst the 
older varieties were Bookham Clove, Elaine, 
Mrs. G. D. Murray and Salmon Clove. A 
large collection of his very charming garden 
Pinks was staged by Mr. G. HERBERT. Of 
his many valuable varieties we greatly 
admired Queen Mary, rosy pink with a 
deep crimson base; Sweet Nell, soft rose, 
deeper coloured in the centre; Comedy, 
rosy mauve; May Queen, bright pink self 
and Ruby, of rich colouring. 

The excellence of the exhibits of Sweet 
Peas augurs well for the success of the 
annual show of the National Sweet Pea 
Society later in the week. Messrs. DosBBIE 
AND Co. had an extensive collection of 
great merit in which there were charming 


vases of Grenadier, Mrs. A. Hitchcock, 
Royal Purple, Charming, Mrs. Tom Jones 
and Dobbie’s Cream. Messrs. A. BIDE AND 


of their novelties as 
well as a selection of standard varieties. 
Their chief vases were of Bide’s Cream, 
Farnham Lavender, Fair Lady and Charming. 
A smaller collection, though of decided 
merit, was arranged by Mr. A. BLANDFORD, 
a fresh exhibitor of the flower in London. 
His very best stands were of Jean Ireland, 
La France, Constance Hinton, and Charming. 

Immediately inside the entrance Mr. H. J. 
JONES arranged a large collection of the 
herbaceous Phloxes he grows and shows so 
well. At each end of the long oval group 
a tall stand filled with excellent Delphiniums 
added to its attractions. Of the many 
varieties of Phlox, Fascination, purple; Abel 
Tasmain, white, with a lilac eye; Mrs. H. 
Ward, lilac, with a rosy eye; Rhinelander, 
rose-pink ; Mrs. Bedford, deep pink, and 
Snowdrift, were excellent. 

An attractive rockery, built by Mr. F. 
G. Woop, contained Jasione perenne, 
Veronica spicata nana and Scutellaria hastata, 
three good blue flowers of dwarf habit, while 
amongst his many border flowers the new 
Nepeta Paul Chandon was very prominent 
Messrs. R. TUCKER AND Sons, had in their 
rockery dainty little plants of Ranunculus 
alpestris, Primula hirsuta, and Nierembergia 
rivularis. 

In addition to a good selection of hardy 
herbaceous border plants and alpines Mr. G. 
RevutuE had an interesting collection of 
Liliums chiefly of L. testaceum. Lavatera 
Olbia rosea was prominently shown by 
Messrs. LapHAMS, Lro., who also included 
Sidalcea Mauve Queen and Erigeron Violetta 
in their exhibit. Mr. C. Dickson showed 
a small rockery and the Misses HOPKINS 
contributed a seasonable selection of border 
flowers. 

Achillea Eupatorium, Phloxes, Alstré6meria 
aurantiaca, Erigerons and Monarda Cambridge 
Searlet were prominent in a good collection 
set up by the CHaLtk HILLS NuRSERY Co. 
In an interesting exhibit Messrs. M. PRICHARD 
AND Sons included Crinum Powelli Haartemen- 
sis, Iris Kaempferi and Kniphofias Rouge and 
Souffre. Herbaceous Phloxes, especially the 
Varieties Europa, pale blush with rosy eye; 
W. Scholter, deep pink; and Evelyn, rosy 
pink, were shown by Messrs. WATERER, Sons 
AND CRISP. 

Very good Delphiniums were displayed by 
Messrs. KELWAY AND SoN. Their chief 
varieties were Smoke of War, Dusky Monarch, 
Countess of Ilchester, Canopus and Decorator. 
Mr. T. CARLILE showed Evelyn Cole, Betty, 
Coquette, Blue Queen, Elsa, and other good 
Delphiniums. Messrs. Ricw anp Co. included 
Delphiniums with other border flowers. 

An exceedingly interesting exhibit of 
Paeonies was made by Mr. W. Ormiston Roy. 
Many good single and double varieties were 
represented in very fresh and bright condition 
and we understand the flowers were sent from 
Canada in cold storage. 

An especially good exhibit of Violas was 
made by Mr. W. YANDELL. A large number 
of varieties were included. Amongst those 


Sons showed several 
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of yellow colour were 
Bullion, and Master Banks. 

In tha Orchid Annexe Messrs. L. R. 
RussE.L.L, Ltp. had a graceful group of well 
grown stove and = greenhouse plants which 
included Bougainvillea Mrs. Butt, Hoya bella 
and various Crotons and Dracaenss. 

A pretty group of Lilium Duchartrei var. 
Farreri, was exhibited by Lt.-Col. MESSEL 
(gr. Mr. Coomber), Nymans, Handcross. 

There were several collections of particularly 
good Roses in the Hall. Messrs. CHAPLIN 
Bros. included Lady Inchiquin, Mrs. Henry 
Bowles and Betty Uprichard in their very 
attractive collection. Souvenir de George 
Pernet and Lord Charlemont of vivid colouring 
were prominent varieties in the well arranzed 
display of Mr. WALTER EASIEA.  NSinzle- 
flowered varieties were freely shown by the Rev. 
J. H. PEMBERTON who had lovely stands of 
Mermaid, Pax and Vanity. Mr. T. P. EDWARDS 
stuzed goodly vases of Etoile de Holland, 
Hawlmark Crimson and other useful varieties. 


Moseley Sunrise, 


Fruit and Vegetable Committee. 


Present: Messrs. C. G. A. Nix (Chairman), 
J. Cheal, P. C. M. Veitch, Geo. F. Tinley, 
A. Bullock, A. Metcalfe, S. B. Dicks, W. 
Giles, T. Puteman, J. Wilson, H. V. Taylor, 
E. Laxton, W. G. Lobjoit and A. N. Rawes. 

The principal exhibit before this committee 
was a collection of thirty-two varieties of 
Cherries shown by Messrs. G. BUNYARD AND 
Co., Lrp. Varicties common in cultivation, 
such as Bigarreau Napolean, Elton Heart, 
Waterloo, White Bigarreau, Black Tartarian, 


Governor Wood, and Early Rivers were 
exceptionally good and there were also 
splendid fruits of Noir de Guben, Black 


Bohemian, Noir de Schmidt, a fine black 
Cherry; and Grotte Precoce, a transparent, 
pale red fruit; also fruits from a Cherry 
tree raised from scions brought over by Mr. 
G. P. Baker twenty years ago from Isparta, 
two hundred and fifty miles inland of Smyrna. 
They were very fine fruits of the Black 
Circassian type. Probably the pick of the 
collection were the fruits of Early Rivers’ 
variety. 

A very attractively arranged exhibit of 
Strawberries and Currants was shown by 
Messrs. Laxron Bros., Bedford. Great 
prominence was given to Perfection Red 
Currant and bunches of this variety were 
shown with as many as twenty-eight berries ; 
in the opinion of many this is the finest Red 
Currant in cultivation. They had their new 
Black Currant The Raven and excellent 
fruits of Omega and Rearguard Strawberries. 

The only exhibit entered for the Bunyard 
Medal for Cherries was shown by Sir CHARLES 
NALL-CAIN, Brocket Hall, (gr. Mr. T. Pateman), 
whose exhibit was most praiseworthy and 
comprised the varieties Noble, May Duke, 


Elton Heart, Bigarreau Napoleon, Bedford 
Prolific, Bigarreau Florence, Bigarreau 
Frogmore Early, Black Heart, Schrecken 


Bigarreau, Black Eagle and Tartarian Black. 

Messrs. DANIELS, Norwich, exhibited Rasp- 
berries, Gooseberries, and Currants, the latter 
including Black Currant September, to show 
the late ripening of this variety, for the 
berries were still green. 

Messrs. W. SEABROOK AND Sons showed 
Gooseberries Carelcss and Whinham’s Industry 
and Currants Seabrook’s Black. 


Mr. G. Davison, gardener to Col. B. T. 


PETRE, Westwick, Norwich, showed Black 
Currants Davison’s Eight, which is included 


in the Commercial trial of fruits at Wisley. 
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CHAMBER OF HORTICULTURE. 


THe Sixth Annual General Meeting of the 
Chamber of Horticulture was held on the 5th 
inst. at 18, Bedford Square, London, W.C. 1. 
The President, Mr. W. R. Oldham, presided, 
and others present included :—Mesrs. Geo. 
Monro, G. W. Leak, W. H. Brown (Cooper 
Taber and Co.), C. Engelmann, W. H. Page 
and R. Thomas (Chamber of Horticulture), 
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Mr. J. 8. Brunton (Florists’ Telegraph Delivery 
Association), Mr. Chas. H. Curtis (British 
Florists’ Federation), Mr. E. C. Boughton 
(Federation of British Growers), Mr. C. G. L. 
Du Cann (Horticultural Trades’ Association), 
Messrs. S. Austin Smith and W. Sheldon 
(N.W. Kent Growers’ Association), Mr. H. H. 
Wardle (Fruit Grower), Miss Rogers (Nursery- 
man and Seedsman), and Mr. S. W. Hale 
(Secretary). 

The minutes of the fifth annual general 
meeting were read and confirmed, after 
which the President addressed the meeting. 
He briefly summarised the work done during 
the year and repeated what he said at the 
previous meeting with regard to the benefits 
of co-ordination and co-operation. Each suc- 
ceeding year showed the necessity for this. 
He was quite sure that many matters must 
affect traders as a whole and therefore it 
was imperative that each section as joined 
together in the Chamber should do its best 
to assist the Chamber's progress. He referred 
to the improved financial position and also 
to the sterling good work done by the 
various Committees and tendered his hearty 
thanks to all the officers and members who 
had assisted him during his year of office. 


The annual report was then submitted 
to the meeting and adopted, together with 
the annual accounts and balance sheet, 
which show steady financial improvement. 


Mr. Alfred W. White was unanimously 
elected as President to succeed Mr. W. R. 
Oldham. Unfortunately Mr. White was un- 
able to be at the meeting. Both Mr. Old- 
ham and Mr. Leak referred to Mr. White's 
abilities as a business man and his know- 
ledge of horticultural organisation. He had 
already filled the officos of President of the 
British Florists’ Federation and President of 
the Spalding Bulb Growers’ Association and 
would undoubtedly occupy the Presidential 


— — 


Chair of the Chamber with success. (A portrait 
of Mr. White is given on p. 42). 
The following appointments were then 


made :—Vice-Presidents: Messrs. H. O. Larsen, 
Joseph Rochford, W. E. Wallace and Geo. 
Shawyer re-elected, and Messrs. C. Engelmann 
and Chas. E. Pearson, V.M.H., added. 

Auditors:—Messrs. George Cobley, 
and Co. 

Honorary Treasurer :—Mr. Pearson, on ac- 
count of health, having resigned this office, 
it was unanimously agreed to ask Mr. W. E. 
Wallace, J.P., to fill the office of Honorary 
Treasurer. 

Parliamentary Committee:—Messrs. G. W. 
Leak, G. H. Barr, Geo. Monro, H. O. Larsen, 
F. W. Ladds, W. R. Oldham, John Har- 
rison, junr., E. C. Boughton and C. G. L. 
Du Cann. This Committee has power to 
co-opt additional members as thought fit. 


Technical Committee :—Messrs. R. Seymour 
Cobley, C. H. Curtis P. J. Fryer, T. Parker, 
W. P. Seabrook, P. J. Murrell, C. Engel- 
mann, Milton Hutchings and R. Sandwith. 
This Committee has power to co-opt ad- 
ditional members as thought fit. 

Council representatives of Private Members :— 
Messrs. G. H. Barr, W. H. Page, F. R. 
Ridley, C. Engelmann, W. Nutting, Milton 
Hutchings, Col. H. R. Fletcher and Mr. R. 
Thomas. 

The meeting terminated with a hearty 
vote of thanks to Mr. Oldham for his work 
during the past year. 


Kay 





HANLEY FLORAL FÊTE. 

THis Society made a special effort this year 
to bring the show back to the very high 
position it once held. The exhibition, which 
was held on the Ist and 2nd inst., showed 
a great improvement on that of last year, and 
was undoubtedly the best show held since the 
war, both from a competitive point of view 
and the quality of the exhibits. The keen 
interest taken by the civic authorities, including 
the Mayor. augurs well for the future success 
of the Show, and the general opinion was 
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that the Town Council would continue to 
encourage and support the Society. Owing to 
having to leave the show early I am unable 
to give a full list of the prizes awarded. 
There was very keen competition in the 
Sweet Pea classes. and all the local classes, 
especially the two for table decorations. 
_ Liberal prizes were offered for groups of 
miscellaneous flowering and fine foliage plants, 
and exhibits of these were well shown by 
Messrs. J. CYPHER AND Sons and Mr. W. A. 
HouMEs, who were placed in the order named. 
Trade exhibits have never been finer at this 
show. Messrs. JAMES CARTER AND Co.’s 
exhibit of vegetables was one of the best ever 
seen at Hanley and was not only awarded a 
large Gold Medal but the Shirley Silver 
Challenge Cup, valued at thirty guineas and 
offered for the best exhibit in the show. 


Gold Medals were awarded to Messrs. ED. 
WEBB AND Sons for Sweet Peas; Messrs. 
BAKERS, Wolverhampton, for herbaceous 


flowers, and Mr. F. G. Woop, for alpine and 
choice plants. F. J. 





Obituary. 





Thomas Lunt.—It is with deep regret that 
we have to record the death, on July 4, at 
his residence, Woodhatch, Bridge-of-Allan, of 
Mr. Thomas Lunt, well-known throughout 
the country as the gardener at Keir, Perth- 
shire, and a noted exhibitor and judge for 
a number of years at the leading shows. 
Mr. Lunt was for many years gardener to 
the family of the Stirlings of Keir, but 
retired a few years ago to Bridge-of-Allan, 
where he had purchased a house and garden. 
Mr. Lunt’s gardening career was a highly 
successful one. Reared in a gardening atmos- 
phere, he became, after taking charge of 
Keir gardens a number of years ago, a 
noted exhibitor, his chief successes being 
with Chrysanthemums and Grapes, in which 
he obtained many of the highest honours 
at the Scottish exhibitions and elsewhere. 
He carried off many of the chief Trophies 
of the Royal Caledonian Horticultural and 
other Societies, honours well gained by the 
grand quality of his exhibits. Mr. Lunt was 
a valued contributor to this journal, and 
during more than one year he contributed 
notes on the ‘‘Week’s Work.’ Under his 
care the gardens at Keir were maintained 
in the highest perfection. Among his latest 
tasks at Keir was the formation and planting 
of a beautiful rock garden where the natural 
rock was skilfully supplemented by other 
work so admirably planned that it could not 
be detected where the original and the 
added rocks became connected. After the 
long service Mr. Lunt, much to the regret 
of his employer, Commander Stirling, decided 
to retire, but, unfortunately, he has not 
lived long to enjoy his retirement. He was 
very highly esteemed, and a large company 
attended his funeral at Logie Churchyard 
on July 8. 


William Shingler.—The passing away of Mr. 
William Shingler on June 29th, at the age 
of 83 will be deeply regretted by all who 
had the pleasure of his acquaintance. He 
was 35 years gardener to Lord Hastings at 
Melton Constable Park, Norfolk, and so faith- 
fully did he serve his employer during that 
long period that on his retirement in 1916, 
as a mark of appreciation, his lordship 
granted him a pension and a cottage on the 
estate wherein to  2njoy the evening of his 
life in comfort. He was a native of Shrop- 
shire and served in several well-known gardens 
hefore being appointed gardener at Brogyntyn 
Hall, Oswestry, where he commenced a most 
successful career as an exhibitor, securing 
many important prizes for fruits and stove 





plants. Although Mr. Shingler was a very 
clever and capable allround gardener his 
speciality was Grape growing, and the 


almost sensational success that he gained at 


Shrewsbury in the years 1902-07 in the 
Champion Class for Grapes will be remembered 
by many. His first attempt was awarded 
premier honours. The following year his 
exhibit was placed second. The next year 
found him fully prepared and again his 
exhibit was placed first, but hera he received 
yet another and more unfortunate set back 
in his efforts to win the Cup outright. The 
death of the late Lord Hastings occurred in 
September 1904, and the rules of the society 
necessitate the winning of the Challenge 
Cup three years under the same employer. 
Whether this was the correct interpretation 
of the rules was not clearly understood and 
although Mr. Shingler was strongly advised 
to contest the decision, he abided by the 
Society’s ruling and made determination to 
win the Cup outright. This he accomplished 


in the three years that followed. Mr. 
Shingler raised several new varieties of 
Grapes, the best of these beeing Lady 


Hastings, which was awarded a First-Class 
Certificate by the R.H.S. Fruit and Vegetable 
Committee in 1899. Mr. Shingler was also 
very successfvl at other shows, notably 
Norwich and the R.H.S., and he was the 
proud possessor of a handsome silver cup 
which was presented to him by the late 
Lord Hastings, in 1904, as a memento of 
the honours gained by his exhibits up to 
that time. This famous old gardener was a 
man of noble character, and he was esteemed 
by all who knew him, for he was of a 
gentle and courteous nature, always ready to 
do good to his fellow men. He was most 
unassuming and reticent concerning himself, 
but ever ready to acknowledge and acclaim 
the success of others. He was devoted to 
his profession even up to the last day of 


his life. His remains were conveyed to St. 
Peter’s Church, Melton Constable, by the 
garden horse and cart, assisted by the 
estate gardeners and laid to rest in a 


grave, decorated with flowers and vines, in 
the midst of the surroundings he loved and 
served so well—truly a fitting last tribute 
to a clever and devoted gardener. He was 
pre-deceased by his wife in 1922; he leaves 
three sons and one daughter. 


James Ward.—East Anglian gardeners will 
be sorry to learn that Mr. James Ward died 
on Friday, July 3, at Old Connaught, Bray, 
where he had been staying for the benefit 
of his health. For a number of years he 
was Superintendent of Parks at Norwich, 
where he delighted the citizens and visitors 
alike with his wonderful bedding displays. 
He was an artist in gardening and was 
widely known for his interesting and in- 
structive contributions to the press. He was 
an arboriculturist of no mean repute, and 
had often been complimented on his des- 
criptive articles of famous trees growing on 
leading estates which he had visited in 
England, Ireland, and Wales. Previous to 
going to Norwich he was gardener and 
forester to Lord Dunleath, Ballywalter Park, 
Co. Down; Sir Humphrey de Trafford, Hill 
Crest, Market Harborough; and The Hon. 
Percy Allsopp, Battenhall Mount. Worcester. 
The interment took place on the 6th inst. 
at the beautiful cemetery of Enniskerry, 
Co. Wicklow. Mr. Ward was seventy-six 
years of age, and fin his younger days was 
well known for his great strength; he 
possessed a remarkably fine physique and 
stood 6 feet 34 inches in his bare feet. He 
was beloved by all who knew him, having 
a most loving disposition and engaging 
personality. He leaves a widow, four sons, 
and three daughters, his eldest son, Arthur, 
being the Parks Superintendent at Shrewsbury. 





CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 





HURST AND SON, 152, Houndsditch, E. 1.—Bulbs (Whole- 
gale). 

J. CARTER AND Co., Raynes, 
May to September sowings. 

T. SMITH, Daisy Hill Nursery, Ne wry— Bulbs, ete. 


Park, S.W.20.—Seeds for 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





BRIAR Sreeps: J. A. K. 
your wild Rose seeds will germinate next 
year. It ig not unusual for such seeds to 
lie dormant for a year or more. All that 
you can do is to allow the seeds more 
time to germinate. 


It is probable that 


CoRRECTION. In the reply to H.D. p. 40 
re bitter Cucumber fruits ‘‘top-dress your 
beds with a compost of lime and stable 
manure mixed in equal proportions,” should 
read ‘loam and stable manure.” 


DISEASED ARUM LILIES: W. R. The rotting 
of Arum corms is due to the presence of 
Bacillus aroideae. Plants, after they have 
been allowed to dry off, should he 
removed from the pots and have all the 
soil shaken from them. The corms should 
then be washed and all infected parts cut 
out with a sharp knife, sterilising the 
knife blade by dipping it in boiling water 
after each corm has been so treated. The 
corms should then be placed for four 
hours in a two per cent. solution of 
formaldehyde, made by mixing one part 
of forty per cent. formaldehyde with forty- 
nine parts of water. It is advisable to 
sterilise both pots and soil for re-potting 
the treated corms. 


Fies Farine To Ripen: From the brief 
description you give of your Figs failing 
to ripen, it would appear they are 
suffering from a lack of lime in the soil 
and also from a sour compost, especially 
if they are old trees. Examine the border 
and correct the drainage in the autumn, 
and incorporate more lime rubble in the 
compost. Remove all unhealthy roots and 
bring others nearer the surface, laying 
them in new compost. Do not pinch the 
shoots later than the middle of June; 
thin the fruits early, that is, romove all 
small and deformed fruits and allow three 
good ones on each shoot. Overcropping 
and allowing the trees to continue bearing 
long after they should be at rest are 
among the chief causes of so many fruits 
dropping in the spring. 


Hores AND LavurRELS Dyine: C. L. Your 
Laurels appear to have died from root 
trouble although there was nothing about 
the soil that would account for the death 
of the plants. If the ground has been 
flooded at any period within the last year 
or two it would be likely to cause the 
death of the roots. However, it is not 
unusual for Laurels to die rather suddenly 


or for branches to die. All we can 
suggest is that you should not plant 
Laurels on the ground where the plants 


have died for at least three or four years 
unless new soil can be provided, because 
fungus from the roots may be present in 
the old soil. 


Names oF Puants: E. G. 1, Specimen too 
scrappy for identification, probably Poten- 


tilla species; 2, Berberis nepalensis; 3, 
Deutzia crenata; 4, Spiraea discolor; 4, 
Cornus alba var. sibirica variegata; 6. 


Cotoneaster Simonsii; 7, Chlorophytum 
elatum variegatum; 8, Koelreutcria pani- 


culata. F. T. 1, Pyrus intermedia; 2, 
Cryptomeria japonica; 3. too small to 
identify; 4, Juniperus chinensis; 5, Cu- 


pressus sempervirens; 6, Cassinia fulvida : 
7, Cornus glabrata; 8, Kalmia latifolia ; 
9, Cephalotaxus pedunculata; 10, Spiraea 
japonica var. alba; 11, Philadelphus 
Lemoinei var. erectus; 12, Philadelphus 
purpureo-maculatus. 


Received.—D. K. M. and R. F. 
(Thanks for 2s. 6d. for R.G.O.F. Box).—J. F.— 
G. H. D.—F. J.-E. L~F. A. H.—E. B.—E. J. B.— 
W. R. C.—P. T. M—F. W. J.—A. S.—T. H.— 
W. F. B.—T. F.—J. R. C.—Polesden.—A. M.—T. D.— 
G. W. C.—Brynteg. 
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Covent Garden, London Wednesday. July 2) 
10am. Bar. 301 temp. 75°. Weather Sunny, 
OLD fashioned people who 
America’s cling to antique shibboleths, 
Greatest who hold with Shakespeare 
ae that ‘* good wine needs no 
Arnold bush may perhaps enter- 
Arboretum. tain a passing feeling of 
regret that the Arnold 
Arboretum-—certainly America’s greatest 


garden and in some respects the greatest 


in the world should have to submit 
publically to such emphatic and almost 
lyrical encomium as that administered to 


it in the volume* recently published by 
Mr. E. H. Wilson. The feeling passes, 
however, as the reader becomes more and 
more absorbed in Mr. Wilson's book, and 
even the most rapturous passages fail to 
detract from the intrinsic interest. For 
the author not only knows and loves the 
Arnold Arboretum -as well he should 
hHut he possesses the art of conjuring 


up the scenes presented by that wonderful 
place, and of awakening bright memories 
of the glories seen there, it may be many 
vears ago. So as we read we condone 
the exuberance of language because of 





The Arnold Arboretum. 
Published by The Stratford 


* America’s Greatest Garden: 
By E. H. Wilson, M.A., V. M. H. 
Co., Boston, Mass. 
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our sympathy with the enthusiasm which 
evokes it. Later on, when the last pages 
have been read, this somewhat supercilious 
attitude of ours is lost in admiration of 
the art which enables Mr. Wilson to tell 
so much of the story of the garden and 
of its accomplishments in so brief a space. 
Mr. Wilson shows us the garden in spring 


when the garden year is ushered in by 
the pushing forth of Prinsepia sinensis, 
the only plant of its Rosaceous genus 
which is hardy in this Aboretum. With 


it appear the rose-pink blossoms of Rhodo- 
dendron dauricum var. mucronulatum, one 
of the relatively few Rhododendrons which 
do well in that hard winter climate. From that 
moment, throughout the year, the Aboretum 
offers unfailing and often unique attractions 
to the lover of hardy plants. And what 
resource and indomitable energy have gone 
to achieve this result! For more than 
hfty years Sargent- -greatest of plantsmen 
—has laboured, and in the teeth of hard 
circumstance has triumphed. What if the 
winter cold kills out the European Yew, 
Taxus baccata; the Director, who com- 
passes the whole world to make one 
proselyte, finds in the Japanese species, 
T. cuspidata, a plant which will survive 
and give to American gardens the formal 
beauty denied them by the tenderer 
European species. What if the Cedar of 
Lebanon, transported to Boston via England, 


proves tender! There are in Asia Minor, 
on the Cilician Taurus, regions of harsh 
climate where snow lies for five months 


in the year. There C. Libani grows, and 
thence in 1868 seeds were imported into 
the garden and have yielded trees already 
thirty feet high that bid fair to resist the harsh 
winter of Massachusetts. So was it with 
the Douglas Fir and other fine Conifers 
from the Pacific slopes. English collectors, 
Douglas, Lobb, and others found and 
introduced them to this country, but when 
these plants were re-introduced into .\merica 


and grown in the Aboretum they all 
proved tender. Nevertheless, with rare 
perspicacity, the Director refused to be 
beaten. Seeds of the Douglas Fir were 
obtained from Colorado, and from them 


plants were raised which proved hardy, so 
that yet another valuable tree was added 
to the collection. A like success attended 
later attempts to grow the Yellow Cedar, 
Thuja plicata, and the Pacitic types which 
do so well in England and proved tender ; 
it was not until seeds obtained from 
Montana were sown that the plant could 
be established. These examples--and they 
might be multiplied many fold—-prove what 
may be and has been done by man and 
his indomitable mind when that man is 
Charles Sargent. Although Mr. Wilson 
who, as all the world knows, has done 
great service to horticulture by his ex- 
plorations and plant introductions, claims 
to write mainly for the inexpert person, 
the more the reader knows about trees 
and shrubs the more will he learn 
from these pages. For living among the 
plants of the Arboretum as he does, Mr. 
Wilson has sure knowledge of which are 
the best of each kind. Thus of the Cherries 
which are grown in such variety in the 
Arboretum, he chooses, as among the best, 
Prunus subhirtella, the Spring Cherry of 
Japan ; and P. incisa, of dwarf habit and great 
Horal beauty. Known since 1784, but not 
introduced into gardens until the zoth cen- 
tury, the latter species is of particular interest 
in that it is the only one amenable for 
cultivation in {small pots to form dwarf 
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trees. Those who have seen the amazing 
collection of Crab Apples which has been 
made by Sargent will be specially glad 
to have Mr. Wilson’s guidance through 
the bewildering maze of beauty which 
these plants present. The flowering season 
of the Crabs is ushered in by the Man- 
churian Crab Apple, Malus baccata var. 
mandshurica, the pure white flowers of 
which are an inch or more across. Then 
the Eastern M. spectabilis blossoms and, 
later, M. floribunda. Less generally grown 


is M. Halliana, a form of Chinese origin ; 
while not so rarely grown, but well 
worth a place in every garden, is M. 


Sargentit with white flowers and wine-red 
fruits. A newer species from the China- 
Thibet borderland is M. toringoides, perhaps 
the most beautiful ot the smaller-growing 


Crabs. Then there is the Chinese M. 
theifera with wands of blossom fifteen 
feet long, and leaves from which the 


natives make a beverage which they call 


“red tea.” The last to bloom is the 
native Virginian Crab, M. angustifolia, 
Which, though its home is in the south, 
has proved hardy in the Arboretum. With 


equal knowledge and keenness of observation 
Mr. Wilson speaks of all the things which 
grow and thrive in the garden ‘‘from the 
Cedar of Lebanon to the Hyssop which 
springeth from the wall.” His book is one that 
all lovers of trees and shrubs will cherish, 





and which, if they have not yet made 
pilgrimage there, will turn their steps 
towards this Mecca of the hardy plant 
world—the Arnold Arboretum. 

Memorial Gates at Wisley.—The new gates 
to the main entrance of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society's Garden at Wisley are to 
the memory of the late Rev. W. Wilks, 
M.A, V.M.H., the Society's Secretary from 


1888 to 1920. The handsome gates (Fig. 30, 
p. 71) are in ornamental wrought-iron and 
bronze, supported by brick piers surmounted 


by Portland stone caps and with side 
panels. On the gates are pediment scrolls, 
leaves and flowers cast in bronze, and the 


letters W. W. are shown in gilt in the 
centre of each gate, surrounded by Shirley 
Poppies. The side panels bear the Royal 
Horticultural Society's “ coat-of-arms” ih solid 
bronze. There is also a bronze tablet at 
the left-hand side of the gates, which bears 
this inscription :—* This gateway is erected 
to the memory of the Rev. William Wilks, 
M.A., V.M.H., Secretary Royal Horticultural 
Society from 1888 to 1920.” 


Chair of Forestry in Aberdeen University.— 
At the summer graduation ceremony at 
Aberdeen University, Sir George Adam Smith, 
Vice-Chancellor, who conferred the dezrees in 
the absence of the Chancellor, the Duke of 
Richmond and Gordon, announced the gratify- 
ing news that already £17,000 of the £20,000 
required for a Chair of Forestry had been 
ussured. The grentest satisfaction is felt in 
arboricultural circles over the splendid reponse 
made on behalf of this much required and 
long over-due Chair in the heart of a 
countryside exquisitely adapted and provided 
for the teaching of forestry. 


Flowering Plants of South Africa.—The April 
issue of The Flowering Plints of South Africa 
(Part 18, Vol. 5) contains descriptions, and 
illustrations in colour, of ten interesting 
species. The first is Aloe Marlothii, t. 171, 
A close ally of A. ferox, which grows about 
fifteen inches high and carries a branched 
inflorescence, each branch being a raceme of 
yellow and orange flowers with the stamens 
extending considerably beyond the corolla 
tube. This appears to be a very ornamental 
plant. Aloo rupestris, is also figured, t. 178; 
this is a native of Namaqualand and has a 
thick stum about two metres high, crowned 
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Raspberry cultivation in Scotland..—At a con- 
ference attended by members of the Perth- 
shire and Forfarshire Fruit Growers’ Associa- 
tion and representatives of the East of 
Scotland Agricultural College, Edinburgh, 
the senior lecturer stated that the College 
was prepared to assist in research work in 
Raspberry cultivation provided that land 
could be made available for the purpose, 
and that cultivation could be carried out in 


conformity with the instructions. The pro- 
posal was favourably received and the 
Association undertook to advise the College 
if it was found possible to secure the 


necessary land. It was reported that repre- 
sentations had been made to the railway 
companies with the object of obtaining tickets 
for fruit pickers at the rate of a single fare 
for the double journey, but the reply held 
out but little hope of a reduction at present. 
It was agreed to fix the wages of fruit 
pickers for the coming season at thres 
farthings per lb. for the first three pickings. 


German Plum Crop.—A report received from 


the Department of Overseas Trade states 
that the prospects for the Zwetschen Plum 


crop are unfavourable owing to drought, cold 
weather and pests. Karly in the season 
there was good promise as the trees blossomed 
well but severe damage was caused by 
subsequent bad weather and attacks by 
caterpillars, 


Hampstead Heath.—A small piece of land 
known as The Paddock, belonging to Viscount 
Leverhulme, will probably become part of 
Hampstead Heath very shortly, as the amount 
required, £6,500, has nearly all been subscribed, 
and the Hampstead Council is being asked 
to make up the sum, about £700, which still 
has to be raised. The Paddock forms part of 
Lord Leverhulme’s beautiful grounds at The 
Hill, in the midst of the Heath, which we 
understand is to be placed on the market. 
The gardens are divided into two parts by 
an ancient right-of-way, and negotiations 
were undertaken with the late Lord Lever- 
Hulme to exchange The Paddock for the 
narrow strip of ground forming the footpath ; 
no agreement, however, was reached. 


Ken Wood Opened to the Public... On the 


Isth of July, the latest addition to the open 


spaces of London, Ken Wood Park, was 
opened by the King. For many years past 
efforts have been made by publie spirited 


people to secure as an open space the lovely 
estate of nearly 250 acres which was the 
property of the Earls of Mansfield, and 
which included one of the very few remain- 
ing remnants of the old Middlesex forest, a 
tiny piece of delightful woodland in which 
birds make their homes, and even the badger 
has been seen there. Unfortunately, it has 
not been found possible to purchase the whole 
of the estate, but 121 acres have been secured, 
which will extend the open space at Hampstead 
to a total of 744 acres. The King alluded in 
his speech to the deplorable habits of the 
people using open spaces, who selfishly spoil 
these beauty spots by leaving paper and 
litter on the ground. It is difficult to over- 
extimate the unsocial nature of such 


behaviour; but so far as Hampstead Heath is. 


concerned the London County Council is 
largely to blame in not providing enough 
paper receptacles, and in not calling 
sufficient attention to the position of those 
which are provided. At Kew Gardens, 
although the large baskets provided may 
themselves not be exactly objects of beauty, 
they do serve their purpose, with the result 
that the litter at Kew has been reduced to 
a minimum. It is to le hoped that the 
London County Council will follow the same 
plan at Ken Wood, so that its beauty, at 
present almost completely unspoiled, may be 


retained, to the lasting benefit of all who 
visit it. 
The Kippen Vine. The Vine of the Gros 


Colmar variety, which was planted thirty-six 
years ago by Mr. Buchanan at the Kippen 
Vinery, and grown on the extension system, 


THE 
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until it now occupies four glasshouses, has 
produced a record crop of 2,163 bunches 
during the past season. The total would 
have been larger, but one of the branches, 
thirty feet long, failed when the fruit was 


in an advanced stage of growth. 


Antwerp Horticultural Society.—The monthly 
meetings of the Antwerp Horticultural Society 
continue to be successful and popular. The 
Burgomaster, M. Van Cauwelaert, and another 
member of the City Council visited the 
exhibition of July 12, and expressed great 
appreciation of the exhibits. There were a 





FIG. 


R.H.S. Award of 


number of visitors during the day, and in 


the evening they were presented with all 
the flowers which had not previously been 
sold, an art of courtesy which is likely 


to enhance the popularity of the exhibitions. 


Appointments for the Ensuing Week. —Tuesday, 
July 28: Royal Horticultural Society's Com- 
mittees meet; Newcastle and District Horti- 
cultural Mutual Improvement Society's lecture. 
Wednesday, July 29: Haywards Heath Horti- 
cultural Society's show (2 days); Mitcham, 
Tooting and District Horticultural Society's 
meeting; Sevenoaks Horticultural Society's 
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show; Dorset Horticultural Society’s show ; 
Crowthorne, Finchampstead, and St. Sebastian 
Horticultural Society’s show. Thursday, July 
30: Royal Lancaster Agricultural Society's 
show (3 days). Saturday, August 1: Black- 
burn and District Horticultural Society's 
meeting and lecture; Lockerbie Flower 
show. 


“ Gardeners’ Chronicle ” 
Ago. Preservation of Kidney Beans.-- The 
following is the process employed by M. 
Gehen de Montizgny for the preservation of 
green Kidney Beans :-—In_ fine weather 


Seventy-five Years 


RADIANT. 
and 62), 


gather the pods before the seeds are too 
visible, take the threads off, plunge the 
pods in boiling water, and take them out 


again immediately ; let them cool, put them 
in a tub in layers five-inches deep, alter- 


nating with Vine leaves, which must begin 
and end the series; on the top of the last 
layer of Vine leaves put a stone, heavy 
enough to keep the whole well pressed. 
Then pour in some salt water until the 
top is covered; replace the water as it 
evaporates. The Beans can thus be 
preserved quite fresh. Gard. Chron., July 27, 
1850. 








THE ORCHID HOUSES. 


By J. COLLIER, Gardener to Sir JEREMIAH COLMAN, Bart., 


Gatton Park, Reigate. 





Sobralia.—So soon as the flowering season 
is past the Sobralias should be examined, 
and any that are found to have become 
pot-bound, or showing signs of being less 
vigorous by having produced shorter stems 
than last season, should be re-potted. As Sobra- 
lias are strong growing plants and produce a 
larze number of fleshy roots, they must 
therefore be afforded pots or pans of a rea- 
sonable size to accommodate them. In re-potting 
small and moderate sized specimens, it is 
not advisable to disturb the whole of the 
ball of roots. If this is done it causes a 
check to the young growths. Large examples 
that are of such dimensions that it is 
decided not to afford larzer receptacles, may 
be broken up, and each portion potted singly, 
or the pieces made up into compact specimens 
of convenient size. 


Potting. — When re-potting, the pot or pan 


should be filled to one-fourth its depth 
with drainage material. A compost con- 
sisting of equal parts good fibrous loam 


with all the fine particles shaken out, and 
Osmunda fibre cut up rather short, with a 
light sprinkling of crushed crocks, is a suitable 
rooting medum. Press the soil firmly among 
the roots and leave an inch or so of space 
at the top for holding water. Plants that 
do not need to be re-potted may have a 
few of their old stems cut out where these 
have beeome crowded, which will throw more 
vigour into the younz shoots. Well-rooted 
specimens may be watered with weak liquid 
cow manure once or twice each week while 
they are growing freely. Divided plants will 
require careful watering for a few weeks and 
should be afforded an extra shading from 
the sunlight. The surroundings should be 
kept moist and the leaves syringed once or 
twice daily, taking care to wet the under- 
sides. The leaves should be sponged occasionally 
with a suitable insecticide. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


By W. AUTON, Gardener to VISCOUNT ELVBDBN, 
Pyrford Court, Woking, Surrey. 


Delphiniums.— Although these beautiful 
plants may be raised from seeds quite easily, it 
is often desirable to increase the stock of 
named varieties for particular purposes. 
Division of the rootstock during the dor- 
mant season is frequently unsatisfactory and 
the easiest and surest method is to propa- 
gate at the present time from the base of 


the flower-spikes, which are now over. 
Loosen the soil around the root-stock and 
detach carefully a stem from the outside 


of the plant, when several healthy, dormant 
buds and a cluster of young roots will be 
found on the stem immediately above the 
point at which it has been severed. If 
these are potted into suitable sized pots 
and grown on in a cold frame they will 
make much stronger plants for next year's 
flowering than will result from the division 
of the same rootstock in the autumn or 
spring. The plants, however, should not be 
allowed to become pot-bound and should be 
planted in early autumn in their flowering 


positions. 
Propagation.- -l'ho season of propagation is 
at its height and those who have not 


finished taking cuttings of such alpine and 
rock-garden plants as Aubrietias, Androsaces, 
Dianthuses,  Saxifragus, Veronicas, Violas, 
ete. should not longer delay. There are 


from cuttings 
inserted at 


of partially 
tho present 


ripened wood 
time, including 
Cistuses, Helianthemums, Lithospermuins, 
Artemisias, Santolinas, Daphnes, Deutzias, 
Weigelas, Philadelphuses, Npiraeas, Forsythias 
and Genistas. They should be placed in a 
cold frame and kept close for a few weeks, 
removing the lights for an hour in the 
early morninzs to facilitate the escape of 
accumulated moisture. So soon as the 
callus is formed they should be gradually 
inured to full exposure which hastens the 
development of roots by creating a need in 


the cutting to absorb moisture to replace 
that lost by transpiration. 
Humea elegans.—This highly ornamental 


biennial i3 often grown for the “scent-garden ”’ 


and to provide dot plants for large beds, 
for which its graceful habit makes it an 
ideal subject. To provide plants for next 


suminer seeds should be sown at the present 


time and germinated in a warm, moist 
house, removinz the seedlings to cooler 
quarters s9 soon as germination has taken 
place. 


Hydrangeas.—To muintuin a stock of young 
plants for furnishing tubs and vases a few 
cuttings should be struck every year and 
the present is a good time to insert them. 
Choose healthy, partially ripened, flowerless 
shoots and insert them firmly in sandy soil, 
either sinzly in thumbs or three around the 
edge of a larze 60-sized pot. They strike more 


freely if placed in slight bottom-heat, but 
so soon as struck they should bo hardened 


and grown on under cool conditions. 


PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 


By F. J. CLARK, Gardener to Lt.-Col. SIR GEORGE 
HOLFORD, Westonbirt, Tetbury, Gloucestershire. 


Fancy Pelargoniums.— Although these plants 
are not grown so extensively as in 
former years, it cannot be denied that they 
are very beautiful, and that they are 
suitable subjects for the cool greenhouse 
and the conservatory, requiring the minimum 
of fire heat, even in mid-winter. Plants 
which have passed oat of flower and which 
are required for growing on another year 
should now be cut hard back. This pruning 
needs to be done with discrimination, 
choosing the strong and matured growths as 
a foundation for next year’s plants, cutting 
these back to a point calculated to result 
in the production of a well-balanced speci- 
men, and removing the weak and immature 
growths entirely. The plants cut back may 
be placed in a cold frame, allowed an 
abundance of air, very little wator at their 
roots, and be syringed two or three times 
a day; or, they may be placed outside 
fully exposed to the sun. In that case, the 


pots should be laid on their sides during 
wet and stormy weather, occasionally 


turning them to obviate a one-sided form 


of growth. 


Propagation. — To increase the stock of 
these useful Fancy Pelarzoniums, cuttings 
may be taken from the growths cut away by 
pruning, choosing short-jointed pieces, about. 
three inches in length; the best for the pur- 
pose will be the fresh, firm points of growths 
which have not flowered. Insert them singly 


in small pots filled with fibrous, sifted 
loam, to which plenty of sand has been 
added. Water them thoroughly and place 
them in a cold frame, which should be 
kept rather close, syrnging the cuttings 
overhead mornings and evenings. Afford 
them a slight shade during very bright 
weather. 


Hydrangeas. —Cuttings of these plants may 
also be inserted now. These, too, should be 
selected from points of growth which havo 
not flowered, and inserted singly in small 
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large numbers of plants which strike freely pots as advised for the Pelargoniums. It is 


advisable, though, to place these in a pro- 
pagating frame in gentle warmth. This 
quicker method of striking them will facilitate 


the formation of a well-matured flower bud 
at the apex of the young plant's growth 
before winter sets in. From the time the 
cuttings are well-rooted, whilst growth 


should be encouraged unchecked, it should, 
however, take place under cool treatment. 


Chrysanthemums.— These and other winter- 
flowering plants growing in pots outside will 
be greatly benefited during hot weather if 
afforded a good syringing overhead early in 
the morninzs and by a still more generous 
use of the syrinve or garden engine in the 
eveninzs. Much benefit will be derived also 
by Cyclamens, Bouvardias, and other plants 


which are being grown in cold frames or 
pits, uf, during hot weather, the frarne 
lights are removed entirely at night, thus 


exposing the plants to the and 


early morning dew. 


night air 


HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 


By E. NEAL, Gardener to J. A. NIX, Esq., Tilgate, 
Crawley, Sussex. 


Strawberries. --The old beds that are more 
or less exhausted should be cleared of all 
the old plants, weeds, and the mulching 
material and the whole of these burnt. A 
fresh plot of ground for new beds should 
be prepared in readiness to receive the 
young plants so soon as they are ready 
for planting. The ground should be well 
trenched two spits deep, or more if possible, 
giving the soil a fairly good liming, one- 
and-a-half bushel to the rod. Any other 
gritty material that will serve to keep the 
texture open, such as old mortar rubble 
and ash of any kind, will be beneficial on 


heavy land. Apply a good dressing of 
rotted manure and incorporate this in the 
bottom spit when trenching. In a few 
days the soil will settle down and be in a 
suitable condition for planting, but before 
this is done surface dress the beds with 
manure from an old hot-bed or a spent 
Mushroom bed: this will assist the young 
plants in making roots freely. 


Planting. -— Everything is to be gained by 
an early start, therefore., planting should not 
be delayed; select good strong plants that 


have been taken from healthy stock and 
place two plants together in each 
station to secure good crowns for fruiting 


the first year. As the work of planting is 
proceeded with, make the plants very firm 
in tho soil and if the latter is dry give 
the plants a copious watering. The distance 
for planting should be two feet six inches 
apart each way for strong growing varieties 
such as Royal Sovereign, The |Duke, King 
Georze and Fillbasket; for the weaker- 
growing varieties of Strawberries. a distance 
of two feet apart will suffice. 


Plum Trees.—As a rule these trees are 
the first to require attention in summer 
pruning, when they are grown on walls. The 


Gazes should not be pruned too severely : 
if the growths are numerous thin them and 


train in the most suitable shoots for furmsh- 
ing the trees and for fruiting; the Gages 
are much freer in fruiting on the young 


wood than on the old. All outstanding and 
useless growths may be shortened to about. 
four inches from their bases. The culinary 
varieties of Plums may also be dealt with ; 
these needing a little closer pruning, as many 
of them fruit very well on spurs. When 
any leading shoots are required for extension 
of the tree do not shorten them at present, 


for if left their full length they will 
appropriate much of the sap and prevent 
the pruned growths from breaking into 


growth again. 


Jury 25, 1925. 





FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 


By F. STREETER, Gardener to MAJOR ALBERT PAM, 
Wormley Bury, Broxbourne, Herts. 


Early Vineries.—When the crops are finished 
the borders will require a thorough soakin2 
of clear water, especially after the present 
hot weather. Remove any netting from the 
ventilators and open the houses to the 
fullest extent. Cut out all sub-laterals and 
shorten the fruiting wood to six or eight 
eyes. This will help the basal eyes to 
plump up well for next season. Syringe 
the foliage every evening and use every means 
to keep it clean. 


Young Vines in Pots.—When the vines 
have filled the pots with roots it will be 
advisable to place them out-of-doors to 
give them every opportunity to thoroughly 
ripen the wood and strengthen the growths. 
Tie the canes to good stakes fastened to a 
wire to keep them in position. Watch the 
condition of the soil very carefully for 
watering and give a little manurial assistance 


twice a week. Syringe the foliage daily 
during hot weather. 
Muscat Vineries.— While the berries are 


colouring great care is necessary in watering 


the borders and feeding the roots. The 
soil should be kept sufficiently moist to 
enable the roots to continue growing. Keep 
the laterals pinched out and the foliage 


over the bunches tied back to admit plenty 
of sunlight. The foliage of Muscat Grapes 


is often not so strong as one could wish 
and red spider is very troublesome. This 
pest should be destroyed by the use of 
flowers of sulphur. A double thickness of 
fish netting over the glass will give 
protection to the foliage in very hot 


weather. The hot-water pipes should be kept 


just warm during the night and on dull 
days. Leave the top ventilators open a 


few inches in all vineries containing Grapes 
that are colouring. 


Late Houses.—The Grapes in late houses 
are stoning and will require cool and 
natural treatment. Owing to the hot 
weather the vines have developed fairly 
fast and the great thing to aim at is a 


perfect finish of the berries by the end of 
September and before the cold dull weather 
sets in. Attend strictly to the watering of 
ali borders both inside and out and to the 
feeding of the roots. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


By H. PRINCE, Gardener to the HON. MRS. GREVILLE, 
Polesden Lacy, Dorking. 


Tomatos. — Outdoor Tomatos are growing 
rapidly, and should receive constant attention 
in stopping and tying the shoots. When the 
plants have set about four good trusses the 
leadinz shoot should be stopped, as fruits 
that form after this date will not swell and 
ripen satisfactorily out-of-doors. The plants 
should never be allowed to become dried 
out at the roots; a mulch of farmyard 
manure will be beneficial in helping to conserve 
the soil moisture, and will otherwise assist 
the plants. Indoors the fruits are swelling 
fast and will be benefited by occasional 
dressings of a concentrated fertiliser and 
light, top-dressings of rich compost. During 
hot, dry weather, the rooting area will 
require frequent thorough soakinzs of water. 


Early Potatos.—The tops of most early 
Potatos are dying and the crop may be 
lifted. If tubers are required for seed pur- 
poses great care should be taken not to 
damage the skins, and if the weather is fine 
the tubers will bénefit through the skins 
becoming hard from being left in the open 
for a few days. Very often the cause of 
seed tubers not keeping well is storing 
them in an unripened state and roughly 
handling them when the yare lifted, thereby 
breaking the skin and causing much damage. 
It is best to lift as many of the early 
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varieties as possible now in order that the 
ground my be utilised again for other crops, 
such as Carrots, Turnips and Spinach, whereas 


if left in the ground until a later period 
the ground will remain idle through the 
winter. 


French Beans.—If supplies of French Beans 
are required in the tate autumn, sowings 
should be made in frames or brick pits. 
The frames should be deep enough to allow 
of the lights being put on when necessary 
to ensure the safety of the plants from 
early autumn frosts. The roots should 
be kept well watered and the plants grown 
steadily on in the frames until the nights 
turn cold, when protection should be given 
them. 

Herbs.—Any herbs required for flavouring 
in the winter should now be cut and dried. 
Choose a fine, sunny day, when the plants 
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I prefer plants raised from seeds, but this 
Agrostemma may also be increased by 
division. 


Dahlias.—All types of Dahlias are growing 
freely and will require frequent attention, 
reducing growths to the number required to 
form a good flowering plant. When tying 
the growths of the Decorative, Cactus, Pom- 
pon, Rosette, and Paeony-flowered varieties, 
care must be taken not to tie them too 
tightly; full allowance must be made for the 
stem to swell. Green fly and earwigs are 
two pests that most frequently attack these 
plants; for the latter pest very effective 
traps may be made by cutting the haulm 
of Broad Beans into seven-inch or eight-inch 
lengths and pushing these between the Dahlia 
plants and its support. The earwigs will 
crawl into these for shelter, and may be 
destroyed each morning. The bedding varieties 





FIG. 27.—-HOYA BELLA. 


R.H.S. Award of Merit, July 14 (see pp. 58 and 62). 


are dry, for cutting, and hang the bunches 
in an airy greenhouse until they are 
thoroughly dry and fit for storing. To keep 
the herbs free from dust and dirt it may be 
desirable to loosely cover each bunch with 
a sheet of thin tissue paper. 


FOR NORTHERN GARDENERS. 


Ly JAMES JEFFREY, Gardener to the KARL OF LONSDALE, 
Lowther Castle, Penrith, Westmoreland. 


Agrostemma coronaria.—JThose who wish to 
grow good specimens of this handsome plant 
for next year’s flowering may sow seeds now. 
lt is very attractive even when not in 
flower, the white, downy foliage showing to 





advantage when planted in clumps, either 
in the herbaceous border or in the wild 
garden. The crimson-flowerinz variety is the 


and there is also a white- 
flowered variety. The flowering season is 
July and August. The blooms are suitable 
for use as cut flowers for decorative purposes. 


best to grow, 


Coltness Gem, etc., should have all faded 
blooms removed regularly, for if they are 
allowed to remain and form seeds the plants 
will be weakened. 


Herbs.—Beds of herbs will require watering 
if the present hot, dry conditions continue. 
Remove all weeds that may be present, for 
if allowed to remain these will exhaust the 
soil and weaken the plants. The present is 
a suitable time in which to dry herbs. 
Basil, Marjoram, Sage, Thyme, etc., may now 
be cut and tied in bunches—the latter hung 
in an open, cool shed to dry. Later, the 
bunches may be stored in a dry room until 
required for use. 


Spinach.—A final sowing of the round type 
of Spinach should now be made on well- 
cultivated ground. Allow a little more room 
between the rows for this sowinz, as the 
plants will remain a longer time on the 
ground than those of former sowings, and 
will consequently require more room and 
light. A fortnight hence is time enough to 
make a sowing of the winter variety in 
northern districts. 


B 
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GARDEN NOTES FROM SOUTH-WEST 
SCOTLAND. 








Never having had at command either the 
skill, foresizht, or material for carrying out 
a colour scheme in the herbaceous border, 
ny feeling toward that system finds expression 
in a phrase some two thousand years old— 
to wit—Non equidem invides: miror magis. 
I envy it not; rather do I wonder at it. 
In my rude judgment the best flowering 
herbs possess so much individual beauty of 
form, colour and graceful carriage that it is 
better to enhance these qualities by selective 
vrouping than to treat them according to 
the old wearisome plan of bedding out. 


Nevertheless it must be admitted that 
unpleasing discord is very apt to occur in 
mixed planting, whereof a case in point 
presented itself this very morning as I looked 
from my bedroom window. High on a dry 
retaining wall is perched an old bush of 
Moltkia petraea, two feet high and twice as 
much across. It has taken well-nigh thirty 
years to attain these modest dimensions, but 
it was worth waiting for, seeing that in this 
mid-July it has hidden its sober, grey-green 
working garb under a mantle of exquisite 
blue. Nothing could be more satisfying in- 
dividually than this pretty shrublet; but in 
a closely adjacent border a Larkspur has 
sent up thirteen spikes of clear Cambridge 
blue, five feet high, clashing greviously and 
dimming the rich soft hue of Moltkia. The 
latter, of course, cannot be dislodged from 
its perch, and the Larkspur is such a fine 
specimen that I cannot find it in my heart 
to move it. 


Again; disastrous was the discord when, 
two or three years ago, a colony of Hippe- 
astrum (Habranthus) - pratense flared out 
intensely orange-vermilion in front of Buddleia 
globosa, these two fellow-countrymen flowering 
simultaneously. The bulbs were removed to 
other quarters, but some were overlooked 
and remained to repeat the offence last 
May. 

The clear yellow panicles of Senecio Greyii 
wecord ill with the cataract of soft apricot 
which Tropaeolum polyphyllum has poured 
over a bank from under the shrub; but they 
must just fight it out, the Senecio being 
too big to move and too handsome to 
destroy; while there is no herb more im- 
possible to transplant than T. polyphyllum. 
The colour displayed by another of that 
family, Tropaeolum speciosum, is very brilliant, 
yet it has a quality which harmonises with 
every other. It ramps far and wide through 
the borders here, climbing a Holly to the 
height of twenty feet and clinging indis- 
criminately to any plant that will serve as 
@® support; yet I have never known its 
carmine blossoms out of accord with others 
of any hue. 


It was a lack of foresight that caused 
me last autumn to dump Geranium anemoni- 
folium, the gift of a kind correspondent in 
the south, alongside of Mr. Hillier’s pretty 
hybrid Cistus “Silver Pink,” the strong tint 
of the Geranium according ill with the 
delicate hue of the Cistus; but it will be 
easy to shift the Geranium—if only one 
remembers at the right time! 


Jarring colours occur in the shrubbery 
also; as when in June, Rhododendron cinna- 
barinum Roylei hung out myriad: of dusky, 
crimson bells against a background of flaming 
orange Azalea. (Note that to ensure the 
best effect from the said Rhododendron, it 
should be so planted as to let it be viewed 
against the sun, the light shining through 


the fleshy corolla producing a vory rich 
colour). 
Such are some of the drawbacks to a 


chuck-and-chance-it style of planting, though 
happy effects often result from that dis- 
creditable practice. It was by pure chance 
that Exochorda grandiflora found itself next 
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to a good bush of Rhododendron Pink 
Pearl, and was enabled to enhance the 
purity of its own blossoms by waving them 
amonz the rosy trusses of its neighbour. 
Calceolaria integrifolia grows to considerable 
size in our western air, and it is by a 
happy accident that a large plant thereof 
is holding aloft its golden clusters at the 
foot of a tall, deep blue Delphinium. Equally 
unpremeditated and equally felicitous is the 
association of the Orange Lily, L. croceum, 
with the double-flowering form of Geranium 
pratense, which comes into flower just when 
the single form is passing away, causing me 
to waive my general objection to double- 
flowering wildings. 

Campanula lactiflora, a veritable brigand 
if admitted to a flower garden, has taken 
riotous possession of a neglected corner which 
now brims over with hundreds of bluo and 
grey-blue panicles, contrasting admirably with 
the mist of golden bloom that shrouds a 
huge bush of Genista virgata hard by. 

Let me wind up this prose with a 
on Orchis foliosa, like the 
a native of Madeira, but equally hardy in 
Britain. Give it moistish root-room and it 
makes a border plant of much merit; but 
to see it at its best it should be grown in 
grass—not the shaven sward of a lawn, but 
in a woodland bay where the soil is sappy. 
In such a place it will far outdo the 
splendour of our native O. maculatu and 
O. latifolia. Herbert Maxwell, Monrcuh. 


note 
Genista aforesaid 





A VISIT TO BADMINTON, GRITTLETON, 
AND WESTONBIRT. 


— — — 


I RECENTLY had the pleasure of spending 


a few days in the hunting country of 
Badminton with an old friend of mine, Mr. 
S. T. Martin, gardener to His Grace tho 


Duke of Beaufort, and, like all gardeners, 
I must needs take my recreation in seeing 
other gardens and meeting gardeners within 
a reasonable distance of Badminton. 

I began my tour of inspection by looking 
over the gardens and park of Badminton. 
I was charmed with the park of this old- 
world place with its avenues of magnificent. 
and stately trees affording vistas of beauty 
from all points of the compass, and at all 
angles. | 

BADMINTON has aye, and age, like experience, 
cannot be bought time alone produces it. 
Not only the landscape gardener and forester 
will find things of interest and beauty, but the 
keen botanist would find himself amongst a 
wealth of interesting plants in this ancient 
demesne. The gardens and greenhouses are 
situated on rising ground with a southern 
aspect, enclosed and divided into several 
parts or blocks by brick walls, which I 
estimate are twenty feet in height, affording 
suitable aspects for all kinds of trained fruit 
trees. Mr. Martin, who is combining market 
work with his other duties, is planting 
young trained trees on the walls, and also 
large areas of Gooseberries, Currants, Straw- 
berries, and Raspberries to supply a growing 
demand for high-class fruits. He has also 
a great demand for bedding plants of all 
kinds, which he grows by the thousand, 
Salvias, Asters, Antirrhinums, and so forth. 
Badminton is charminzly situated in lovely 
surroundings and full of interest to gardeners 
and naturalists. 


GRITTLETON.—For years I had heard of 
the fame of Mr. Pitts of Grittleton Hall 
Gardens, so 1 looked forward to a visit to 
this place. My viqit was favoured with good 
weather, and I was impressed with the 
appearance of the crops and the thoroughness 
with which the gardens were maintained. 
The park, fruit garden, und rockeries were 
all good. But the Carnations, Schizanthus, 
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Caleeolarias, and seedling Orchids, which are 
grown by the thousand in all stages interested 
me most. Mr. Pitts is in the forefront of 
Orchid raisers and growers. By the time 
we had seen the fruit houses and the kitchen 
garden the shades of evening reminded us 
that the day was far spent, and we were 
six miles from Badminton. I departed after 
thanking Mr. and Mrs. Pitts for their kind 
hospitality and courteousness, and the privilege 
and pleasure of seeing Grittleton Gardens, 
ee will ever be a red-letter day in my 
life. 


WEsTONBIRT.—The next day saw my host 


and myself admiring the many interesting 
things at Westonbirt. The head gurdener, 


Mr. F. J. Clark, I first met at Aston Rowant 
House, Oxford, many years ago. I knew of 
his capabilities and felt assured I should he 
interested, benefited, and stimulated by what 
I should see. The Hippeastrums, seedling 
Rhododendrons, the nursery and herbaceous 
gardens, the kitchen and fruit gardens were 
all excellent. But to my taste the pleasure 


grounds camo first in interest. No words 
can describe the beauty of the — selection 
and arrangement of the trees and 
shrubs. My visit to Westonbirt formed 
a glorious finish to my holiday visit to 
Badminton. S. Heaton. 





THE NEW NATIONAL PINETUM 
AT BEDGEBURY. 


formation of a new National Collec- 


Conifers at 


THE 
tion of 


Bedgebury, Kent, was 
referred to in The Gardeners’ Chronicle ot 
June 7, 1924, p. 332. We now learn from 


the Kew Bulletin (No. 
this sito has commenced and, during the 
period March 17-21 of the present year, 
315 species and varieties of Abies, "Tsuga, 
Pseudotsuga and Larix were planted. 


7, 1925) that work on 


The planting extends over about eight 
acres of the top and north-east slope of a 
low hill. The ground had recently been 
cleared of a crop of Chestnut coppice twelve 
years old, with Oak standards seventy to 
ninety years old. Along one side was a 
belt of Scots Pine one hundred and ten to 
one hundred and twenty years old. Sorne 
of these Pines were left for shelter and a 
number of large ornamental Conifers and 
large Hollies were left for the same purpose. 


The lower ground consists of good loam 
several feet deep, overlying sand; the loam 
on higher ground gradually diminishes in 
depth until on top of the hill it is only six 
inches to nine inches deep overlying hard sand 
bordering on sandstone, with here and there pieces 
of stone of varying size. In some parts the 
surface is covered with humus, whilst. 
beneath the pines there is a thin layer of 
peat. The whole of the site is naturally 
well drained. The chief native plants at 
present apparent are Bracken and Bluebells. 


Although the condition of the previous crop 
left no doubt as to the suitability of the 
ground for the new trees, the precaution 
was taken of digging holes three feet across 
and eighteen inches deep, with the bottom 
broken up, and of using humus about the 
roots of each tree. A considerable number 
of the trees planted were presented by Mr. 
Gerald Loder and by Mr. F. R. S. Balfour; 
others were purchased from Messrs, Hillier 
and Son, Winchester. The trees are as far 
as possible geographically arranged in their 
respective genera and each species forms & 
group. As a rule species are represented by 
from three to six plants and the average 
space between plants is twenty-four feet. Every 
plant is labelled and, as temporary protec- 
tion against rabbits, each plant is surrounded 
by wire netting. 


JuLY 25, 1925. 
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ALPINE GARDEN. 





NOCCAEA STYLOSA (syn. THLASPI 
STYLOSUM). 


Tuts alpine is endeared to some of us by 
its very early-flowering and its modest 
charms, unassuming, but none the less 
acceptable on that account. I first grew it 
under the name of Iberis stylosa, having 
procured seeds under that name; it was 
afterwards renamed Thlaspi stylosum, and is 
now included under Noccaea. It appealed to 
me from the first because the seedlings of 
spring, raised under glass, flowered all through 
a mild winter on sunny rockwork in sandy 
soil, and in spring bloomed still more freely : 
moreover, the plants survived several seasons 
although like some others of the Thlaspis, it 
is not, as a rule, long lived. 

It forms a small, loose tuft of Iberis-like 
leaves and little lilac flowers, not by any 
means showy but welcome in their season. 
Mr. Farrer spoke somewhat highly of it, 
and suggested a cool position for it. Much, 
of course, depends upon the climate of the 
district where it is grown, but with me it 
appeared to like a warm, sunny place. 
Noccaea stylosa is easily raised from seeds, 
which are, I think, procurable from a few 
seedsmen, at least they were comparatively 
recently. I prefer sowing them in pots under 
glass in spring, and transplanting the seed- 
lings so soon as they are large enough in 
their permanent quarters. 


ORIGANUM HYBRIDUM. 


Index Kewensis refers Origanum 
to O. sipyleum, but there is undoubtedly 
considerable confusion among these dwarf 
Marjorams, and, as full descriptions of the 
respective plants called by this name are 
not easily deciphered I venture to cut the 
Gordian knot by calling the little flower to 
which I refer Origanum hybridum, by which 
it seems to be generally known in the trade. 

Like most of the Origanums in our climate, 
it is not too reliable in very severe winters, 
but I grew it for many years near the base 
of a little, sunny, rock garden, where it was 


hybridum 


sheltered from north and east winds and 
where it throve until one specially trying 
winter, when it died. 

The plant I have always known as O. 
hybridum is about nine inches tall, and 
has somewhat greyish foliage. The flowers 
are very small indeed, but, as in the case 


of the other Marjorams the bracts constitute 
the ornamental part of the inflorescence. 
These are of a deep pink, and, although 
they do not constitute anything very striking, 
they are quite pretty in their way. The 
plant has the aroma usually associated with 
the Marjorams. It thrives in a sandy soil 
mixed with peat and leaf-mould and grit, 
and needs a warm sunny place, where it 
should flower during some months in autumn. 
Propagation is effected by cuttings. I should 
advise purchasers to endeavour to obtain 
their plants in pots. S. Arnott. 


ERODIUM SUPRACANUM. 

THIs exquisitely beautiful plant, quite one 
of the best of the Heron’s-Bills, requires a 
hot and dry position in tbe Alpine garden, 
with a well-drained and sandy soil to root 
in. A surfacing of granite chippings will be 
advantageous; here, in the West of England, 
some protection from winter damp is impera- 
tive. The finely-cut leaves show a_ good 
imitation of hoar frost running along their 
veins, and they are in delightful contrast to 
the pinkish and exquisitely veined blooms. 
Only a few inches in height, two or three plants 
of K. supracanum established in a pan give a 
pretty effect and are ideal subjects for 
the Alpine house. As in the case with other 
Erodiums, propagation is effected by seeds 
or by division. Flowering through the summer 
months, I should class this Erodium as one 
of the most beautiful of a fine genus. — 


Ralph E. Arnold. 


HARDY FLOWER BORDER. 





PAPAVER BRACTEATUM, 


THE Bracted Poppy, Papaver bracteatum, 
does not now appear to receive the notice 
to which it is entitled. This is probably 
due to the favour shown the now numerous 
varieties of Papaver orientale, the Oriental 
Poppy, but such a good garden plant ought 
never to be neglected by all who have good 
sized borders and who enjoy the brighter 
flowers of the summer season. It has been 
long known to me, and it was rather a 
surprise to find that it was introduced to 
this country a hundred years or so after P. 
orientale. It is one of the many good 
hardy flowers which have come to us from 


the Caucasus. lI was delighted to sce a 
number of plants of this noble Poppy in 
the garden of Mr. C. W. Ralston, at 


against a background of the dark folieged 
Prunus Pissardii. It is advisable to provide 
such a background of dark foliage plants to 
display the upright spikes of pale sulphur- 
yellow flowers to advantage. This species is 
a native of Syria, and thrives in a well- 
drained and gritty soil in a sunny herbaceous 
border. It attains a height of from four 
feet to five feet, and produces well-branched 
stems and innumerable flowers, forming quite 
a symmetrical bush. W. L. 


CEPHALARIA TATARICA. 


CEPHALARIA TATARICA is a good old border 
plant of tall stature, still occasionally called 
Scabiosa tatarica, by which name it was 
known for a considerable time. 

It closely resembles Scabiosa in form of 
flower, and that of the well-known Scabiosa 
caucasia may be taken as representing its 
shape. The flowers, however, of this 





FIG. 28.—SALVIA DICHROA. 
R.H.S. Award of Merit, July 14 (see pp. 58 and 63), 


Dabton, Dumfriesshire, where Mrs. Ralston 
cultivates so successfully a splendid col- 
lection of good hardy subjects, admirably 
tended by that lady and the staff. I do 
not recollect ever having seen so many 
plants of P. bracteatum in a private garden 
before, and it was a real pleasure to see 
the large, deep scarlet flowers with their 
fine black blotch, each flower with the leafy 
bract at its base, on stems about four feet 
high. It is a nobler plant than P. orientale, 
fine as the latter is, and can be grown in 
almost any border of reasonably fertile soil. 
Like P. orientale, it does not always trans- 
plant well when large, but may be raised 
from seeds or root cuttings, and also by 
division in the case of large plants. S. Arnott. 


DELPHINIUM ZALIL. 


THe buds of Delphinium Zalil (syn. D. 
sulphureum), which expand during the present 
month of July, produce quite a fine effect 


Oephalaria are of a soft, deep, creamy-yellow 
and borne on tall stems above the divided 
foliage. It is a good plant for the back of 
a border, and from June onwards continues 
to bloom for a long time. It ranges from 
five or six to eight feet in height, the 
latter being about its maximum stature in 
good soil. 

The plant is undoubtedly very hardy in 
any soil and requires little attention, except 
removal of the underground shoots, where 
the plant is not wanted in other parts than 
its original situation. 

Propagation is effected by division, and 
also by seeds when these are obtainable. 
It is not a specially showy plant, but of 
distinct appearance, and the bold-looking, 
one-sided flowers facing the onlooker are 
attractive and appreciated in the bourder. It 
may be added that a bold group of this 
plant in the wild garden is very effective, 
S. Arnott. 
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ORCHID NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


NEW ODONTIODAS. 


WELL-DEVELOPED spikes of two to six 
flowers of the five following handsome new 
Odontiodas are sent by tho raisers, Messrs. 
Charlesworth and Co., Ltd., Haywards 
Heath. 


OponTIODA GALATEA (ODA. ALCANTARA X 
ODM. Sr. James).—This is of a very rare 
type, the large flowers with very broad, 
nearly equal sepals and petals, being rich 
Tyrian-purple. The broad lip is blush-white 
in front, changing to ruby-purple at the 
base. The crest is yellow and the back of 
the column white. 


ODONTIODA DANTE (Opa. LAKONIA x ODM. 
Sr. JAMES).—The sepals and petals of this 
variety are rich cherry-red with a violet 
shade and slight white lines. The lip is 
cream coloured, densely blotched with rosy- 
mauve. 


OponTIODA NESTOR (OpM. JaSPER X ODA. 
Hypat1a).—The three-flowered inflorescence of 
this novelty bears large and well-formed 
flowers of dark ruby-red colour; the reverse’ 
side of the segments and the tip of the labellum 
are tinged with mauve. The column is pure 
white. 


OpoNnTIODA Monica (Opa. Brewit xX Opa. 
LAMBEAUIANA).—This cross between two 
Odontiodas gives dark claret-red flowers with 
a rose-pink tip to the labellum, which is 
constricted in the middle, the broad orange 
crest expanding at the base. 


OpONTIODA St. AuBYN (Opa. CHARLES- 
WORTHII X ODa. CoOOKSONIAE).—-A fine, three- 
flowered inflorescenco of this very brightly 


coloured hybrid is sent. The flowers are 
bright vermilion-scarlet, lighter on the lip, 
which has a broad, ridged, yellow crest. This 


feature, and the more or less white column, 
is tolerably constant in Odontoglos:ums and 
Odontiodas. 


CATTLEYA QUEEN MARY. 


THis beautiful white Cattleya, raised by 





Certificate. Since that date good specimens 
have been exhibited, and the plant has 
proved to be one of the best white hybrids. 

The grand specimen shown at the R.H.S. 
meeting by Sir Herbert H. Leon, Bt. 
Bletchley Park (Orchid grower, Mr. J. T. 
Barker), on June 9, and for which a Cultural 
Commendation was awarded, proved it to be 
one of the finest and best Cattleyas seen for 


some time. The flowers in form appreach 
C. Warneri alba, and are clear white with 
a chrome-yellow tinge in the base of the 


lip. The six spikes bore an aggregate of 


sixteen flowers. 
ODONTOGLOSSUM ROSANTHA 


(J. Lucas, Esg.. Warnham Court, Horsham, 
sends the first flower of a charming new 
hybrid raised between Odontoglossum Rossii 
and O. Panther (erispum x percultum) which 
has the customary features of O. Rossii, 
which makes that section very dissimilar 
from the larger class of Odontoglossum 
hybrids. 

The flower resembles thet of O. Rossii in 
shape but is broader in all its parts. The 
sepals have broed, irregular bands of dark 
ruby-claret, the whitish ground showing 
between the coloured bands and = at the 
margins and tips. The broad petals are 
ruby-claret with slight mauve markings between 
the blotches and at the tips. The broadly 
expanded front lobe of the lip is blue, the 
base white. and the large, wax-like crest 
cowslip yellow. The column is white on the 
inner side and pale blue above. The whole 
flower shows an unusual arrangement of rich 
colour. 


CYPRIPEDIUM CURTISII VAR. 
SANDERAE. 
THe albino form of 

Cypripedium Curtisii is a fine addition to 
any Orchid collection and has a special 
attraction to those who admire such beauti- 
ful Cypripediums as the hybrid C. Maudiae 
and its parents C. callosum var. Sanderae 
and C. Lawrenceanum var. Hycanum. C. 
Curtisii Sunderae is not difficult to cultivate 


the well-known 





crossing C. Mendelii alba and C. Warneri in a moderately warm house and the fact 
alba, was first shown by J. J. Holden, Esq., that it flowers in the summer adds to its 
at the meeting of the Manchester and North of value. Messrs. J. Cypher and Sons have 
England Orchid Society in July, 1911, the small shown specimens at several provincial 
plant then shown securing a First-Class exhibitions during the present month. 
NEW HYBRID ORCHIDS. 
(Continued from May 30, p. 376.) 
Name. Parentage. Exhibitor. 





Brasan-Cattleva Louista F 
Brasso- Laelio-Cattleya Plum! on 
Cattheva Ashiands ... 
Cattleya Chelsea 
Cattleya Peregrina ... 
Cattleya Pompadour 
Cymbidium Faith ... 


B. -C, Phito x L. C, 


— ... Empress Frede rick 

sath ...| Mossiae x Percivali 

Cecilia var. Louis C 

Lady Colman var. 
Gatton 

PUNS Artbur x T 
Veiris x L.-C. E 


Dendrobium Hercules ; 
Lactio-Cattleya Beatrice de Herriard | 
Laclio-Cattleva Dainty Ma'd 

Lael o-Cattleva Lugano 
Laelo-Cattleva Montrose... 
Laclo-Cattleva Orebus 


L.-C. eximia x C. 
C. Enid x L.-C. Pi 
L.-C. Appam x CE. 


Odont‘ioda Brewort hii Brewii x Charleswe 
OQdontioda Dante Oda. Lakoma x Odm. St. 
Odontioda Galatea... Oda. Aleantara x Odim, St. 
OQdontioda Leonie Oda. Hypatia x Odin. 
Odontioda Momea .., Oda. Brewii x Oda, 
Oudontioda Nestor ... Odm. Jasper x Od 
Odontioda si d Adm: ral . Cochl'oda Noezliana x Odin. 
Odont; oda St. Aubyn Oda. Chatrliesworthi x Oda. 








B.-C. Mra. J. Leemann ~x C. Schilleriana 


wee — Dupreana x Tityus d — sA CR: 


1. -C. Mercia x L.C. 





| M. C. Maron. 


Endym'on Sandera, 


Ashworth, Esq. 
x General Pultenc Vv... Flory & Black, 
iana Sanders, 
haton = Mossine M. C. Maron. 


Sir J. Colman, Bt, 


Sir J. Colman, Bt. 
Mrs. B. Jervoise, 
C. J. Lucas, Esq. 
Stuart. Low & Co, 
Flory & Blaek. 
Charlesworth & Co, 
A. Tlanmer, Esq. 
Charlesworth & Co. 
Charlesworth & Co, 
Charlesworth & Co, 
Charlesworth & Co. 
Charlesworth & Co. 
Charlesworth & Co, 
Charlesworth & Co. 


Golden Queco x Queen a 


hwaitesiac 
ttrick 
Golde rest. 
Empress Frederic k 
Zarro 

Venus 

wt hy i 
James 
James 
pereultum ... 
Lambeauiana ... 
a. Hypatia 


Georgas Rex 
Cooksoniae 


I 
Odontioda — Aye os Oda. Harryannm x Oda, rosefleddiens 3... ... G. W. Bird, Esq. 
Odontoglossum crispodusky crispo-Harrvanum x Dusky Monaren | R. Paterson, Esq. 
Odontoglossum Goga fe * kineco George V. x Lambeauianuim ki ... ir J. Colman, Bt. 
Odontoglossum Gwenifer PN „| pereultum » St. James — ai oe .. R. Gerrish, Esq. 
Odontoglossum Harriathan Harrvanum x Leviathan re oe KSA |O R. Paterson, Esq. 





Odontoglossum Lady Colman ,., Lambeawanum x V.C. Sir J. Colman, Bt. 
Odontoglossum Lady Holmden Lord Pirie x Amethyst sir J. Colman, Bt. 
Odontoglossum Lambert... Lambeauianum x Laurenceanum Sanders, 
Odontoglossum Maharajah eximium x majesticum,.. Sanders. 
Odontoglossum Rossantha . Rossii x Panther... C. J. Lucas, Esq. 
Odontoglossum Sheila Stephenson erispum x Felicity S. Stephenson Esq. 
Odontoglossum Sunbelle ... * ...| Watsomi x Saffron ne — — ae adJ 8. & AL MeBean, 
Odontoglossum Thelma... si „| eximium x Radiant ... 7 a. — | J. & å. MeBean, 


Odontogiossum Toreador... vss 


...| crispum x Laurenti 
Odontonia Cybele Jl. aan sen daa 


Odontonia Dora x 





in... a ad Charlesworth & Co, 
Odm. Georaius Rex ae Charlesworth & Co. 


ANNUALS FOR CONSERVATORY AND 
GREENHOUSE DECORATION. 


ZINNIAS. 


ALTHOUGH popular for summer beddin: 
displays out-of-doors, Zinnias are not generally 
regarded as suitable for pot cultivation: 
nevertheless they may be used successfully 
for this purpose, although it is true they 
require careful management to obtain good 
resalts. 

For pot culture the seeds are best 
in a temperature of about 60° at the 
beginning of March, using a light, rich 
compost for the purpose. When fit to handle 
the seedlings should be pricked off into 
pans or boxes of light, rich soil, still keeping 
them in a temperature ef from 55 to 60: 
in their younger stages of growth Zinmas 
need great care in watering, as they are 
very subject to damping off. As they increase 
in size they should be gradually auton 
to drier and more airy conditions. When 
larze enouzh the young plants should 
transferred to small sixty-sized pots, usin 
a slightly heavier compost than before; at 
this staze great care is necessary, as the 
plants seem to resent root disturbance, and 
are even more subject to damping off than 
in the earlier staze; it therefore follows that 
great care must always be exercised in supplying 
water at the roots. A fairly dry, buoyant 
atmosphere should be maintained. As the 
plants increase in size and the stem becomes 
harder, there should be no further trouble 
from damping, although it must be remembered 


SOW fh 


be 


that careful watering is very essential at ull 
stages of their cultivation. 
Zinnias should be potted on as they require 


it, six-inch or seven-inch pots being a suitable 
size for flowering them in. The compost for 
the final potting should consist of three 
parts good mellow loam, with the addition 
of a little well-decayed  leaf-soil, or old 
Mushroom-bed manure, and enough clean 
coarse sand to keep the whole porous; a 
five-inch potful of bone meal may also be 
added to every bushel of compost. 

When they have well filled their flowering 
pots with roots Zinnias will benefit from an 
occasional application of diluted liquid farm- 


vard manure, varying with a little guano, 
or any other approved artificial fertiliser. 


As Zinnias are sun-loving plants they should 
be freely exposed to plenty of sunshine, 
although it may be necessary to afford shade 
for a short time during the hottest part of 
the day. 

There are now many fine strains of Zinnins 
available in a wide range of colours. The 
large giant varieties attain a height of two- 
and-a-half feet, but there are dwarf strains 
which only grow about fifteen inches tall. 


HELIOPHILA PILOSA. 


Tuis pretty, bluc-flowered annual is very 
suttable for a small greenhouse, as it is of 
very slender habit, and grows from six inches 
to twelve inches tall; the stems require 
timely support with some slender twigs. 
Owing to its slender habit Heliophila pilosa 
is well suited for filling small hanging 
baskets. 

The successful cultivation of this charming 
annual presents no difficulty. Needs should 
be sown from the beginning to the middle 
of March, and five te eight seedlings should 
be pricked off directly inu 48-sized pots. in 
which they should be flowered. Jt grows 
freely in any good potting compost. 


DOWNINGIA (SYN. CLINTONIA) ELEGANS 


AND D. PULCHELLA. 
THESE are two very beautiful, half-hardy 
annuals which one seldom sees in cultivation 


at tho present day. 

D. pulchella, with its showy blue and 
vellow flowers is specially beautiful for small 
hanging baskets. Seeds should be sown about 
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the middle of March in a cool greenhouse, 
and when fit to handle the seedlings should 
be pricked off into pans or shallow boxes. 
When large enough they may be transferred 
to 48-sized pots or small hanging baskets. 


As they only grow about six inches tall 
several plants may be placed in each 
receptacle. This plant is specially useful for 


the small, unheated greenhouse, grows freely 
in any good potting compost, and should be 
given perfectly cool conditions during all 
stages of its cultivation. J. Coutts. 


LILIUM DUCHARTRE! VAR. FARRERI, 


As a rule Lilies in bloom do not travel 
well, as anyone may see who habitually 
examines exhibits of such plants at flower 
shows, and it is not often that Fellows of 
the Royal Horticultural Society have an 
opportunity of seeing Lilies in such excellent 
form and so happily staged as were the 
Sutton Court hybrids of L. Martagon album 
and L. Hansonii at Vincent Square from Mr. 
R. O. Backhouse, on June 30, or Col. Messel’s 
exhibit of L. Duchartrei var. Farreri on 
the 14th inst. The specimens of the last- 
named Lily were picked from a bed about 
thirty feet long and a yard wide, crowded 
with plants in bud and bloom, and the 
sight of hundreds of these flowers brings 
home to one the characteristically happy 
fitness of Farrer’s name for the plant—the 
Marble Martagon. He wrote of it*: ‘‘ This 
Lily haunts cool mountain slopes and river 
banks amid the coppice. I cannot perfectly 
recall the figure of L. Davidii (which I 
incline to believe this Lily to be) or I could 
be more certain as to what is, or is not, 
the name of this . . but the dainty 
Lily could surely not be despised by anyone. 
With broader, clear green leaves, it is a 
match in habit for L. tenuifolium as that 
species grows here It attains some 
fifteen inches in height, and carries one, 
two, or three pendant Martagon flowers of 
acold, ivory, or paper-white, waxy in texture, 
speckled rather unnecessarily with maroon 
along the inner margins of the segments. 
The flowers are larger and fatter than those 
of L. tenuifolium, and I find it an attractive 
beauty as it hangs glacial and pure amid 
the scrub. L. sp. F.183 abounds all up the 
Tao-ho district, particularly delighting in 
steep, shingly banks of loam amid light 
coppice, where its cold, bone-white Turk’s 
caps have a glacial beauty amid the greenery 
in August, though dulled in detail by their 
freckling of fine crimson dots along the inner 
margins of the segments.” 








Farrer’s name has become almost indis- 


solubly associated with the Marble Martagon 
Lily, but, in point of fact, it is to Purdom, 
Farrer’s colleague in the 1915 expedition, 
that the credit for its discovery should be 
given. That much is made clear by the 
following extract from a letter from Farrer 
at the time the present writer was investiga- 
ting the identity of the Lilies numbered 
F. 449. It is dated December 7, 1917, and 
reads as follows:—‘‘ All is well. F. 449 is, 
I am pretty certain, the same as F. 183: 
this last is the Marble Martagon collected 
by Purdom in the Joni valleys, while 449 
was vague capsules collected by us both 
in the valleys opposite Satanee, on the way 
back to Da-Lai-Go in the very late back- 
end when no diagnosis was possible.” 
Although there was more than one species 
of Lily under the field ticket No. 449, it 
was not till 1921+ that it was possible to 
say definitely that Farrer was right in 
thinking that the particular lot included the 
Marble Martagon. Indeed, the plants Mr. 
Comber manages so happily in Col. Messel’s 
garden, were raised from seeds of F. 449 
(not 183) which Mr. F. Stern received from Farrer 
during the war. The plants raised at High- 
down from the seeds in question flowered in 


* Gard. Chron., Jan. 2, 1915, p. 1. 
t Gard. Chron., July 30, 1921, p. 63. - 





due season and Mr. Stern sent seeds of 
them to Col. Messel. It is from these seeds 
that the Lilies shown at Vincent Square last 
year and again last week have been raised. 

Farrer thought the  freckling of the 
petals “unnecessary,” and one can follow 
his train of thought, for it is usually so 
slight as to be almost negligible at a short 
distance away. Take away the freckling and 
the Lily becomes a dwarf, slender, thin- 
petalled Martagon album, without, however, 
quite the elegant character of the latter with 
its colour scheme of white, green and gold. 

Though the flowers of the plants at Nymans 
are much alike, the leaves and habit show the 
customary variations. There are broad-leaved 
and narrow-leaved specimens, the former a 


characteristic of uniflowered juvenile plants, 
for the taller growing more 


oriferous Lilies 
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so far proved 


Botanically, the Lily is referred by experts 


to L. Duchartrei but except that the 
fruits vary a good deal in shape, the 
variety seems fixed, and so far as the 
writers experience goes, breeds true. 


Horticulturally, the two Lilies are different, 
for in typical L. Duchartrei* the petals 
are strongly suffused and freckled with pale 
vinous colouring. The flowers are larger, 
too, than in the Marble Martagon; there 
are usually more of them, and the stems 
are often twice as high as in Farrer’s Lily. 
The species is not so amenable to garden 
cultivation as Farrer’s variety, and has not 
to keep through wet 
winters such as those of the last two ears. 
A. Grove. 


PELORIA IN CALCEOLARIAS. 


we grew at this station a 
considerable number of annual, hybrid 
Calceolarias. After having been treated 
several times with a thin solution of Harn- 
stoff, a new and very powerful fertiliser 
produced by the Farbwerke, Ludwigshafen, 
Germany, they showed a remarkable vigour 
and developed large and finely coloured 
flowers. Most of these flowers were of the 
normal shape, but in a few cases striking 
examples of two types of peloria occurred, 
of which the accompanying drawing (see Fig. 31) 
shows one case. The flowers illustrated were 
produced on different plants. Certainly few 
people will, when looking at the illustration, 
realize at the first glance what kind of 
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FIG. 29.—CREEPING STEM OF 


which attain a height of about eighteen 
inches, seem consistently narrow-leaved. 

Although this Lily has been in the hands 
of interested amateurs since the seeds were 
first distributed, ten yéars ago, no one, 80 
far as the writer knows, can be said to 
have found it easy to manage until Col. 
Messel’s gardener, Mr. Comber, hit upon a 
combination of conditions which obviously 
suit the plant in seasons so opposite as 
those of this year and last. In the 
writer’s experience, this Lily is not for dry 
places or light soils; and as it is naturally 
a plant of thin woodland and even marshy 
meadows, that is only to be expected. 
will probably grow where Pyrola rotundifolia 
grows, and though there is no lime at 
Nymans the writer has not found it 
intolerant of lime. 

Farrer’s Marble Martagon is not a Lily 
for cultivation in pots, for the stoloniferous 
growth, so well shown in Fig. 29, is so 
marked that as often as not the stem will 
travel round the pot and then try to push 
out through the drainage hole. 





It, 


LILIUM ,DUCHARTREI. 


flowers they are. If a coloured figure could 
have been given the puzzle would perhaps 
be even more bewildering. It was always 
the terminal flower alone which became 
peliorate, and this is usually the case. They 
were perfectly tubular, five , and with 
a narrowed and very shallowly-lobed limb. 
Unfortunately, these flowers were not so 
effective on the plant as when detached, as 
they were nodding among the normal flowers, 
and so we did not save seeds from them. 

In another case, not illustrated here, a 
peloria of a perfect two-lipped nature was 
developed, i.e., the two lips of the flower 
did not join into a tube, but were both 
equally large. The flower was upright and 
the two lips or pouches spread horizontally, 


— four stamens and the pistil. 
‘ery likely similar cases of these two 
types of peloria may have been 


observed before, but many of your readers 
may be interested in them. Alwin Berger, 
N.Y. State Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Geneva, N.Y. 


* Bot. Mag., Vol. 132, t. 8,072 (1906). 
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EDITORIAL NOTIOES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 2 


Editors and Publisher.—Our correspondents would 
obriate delay in obtaining answers to their communi- 
calions, and save us much time and trouble, if they would 
kindly observe the notice printed weekly to the effect that 
all letters relating to financial matters and to advertise- 
ments should be addressed to the PURLISHER; and that 
all communications intended for publication or referring 
to the literary department, and all planta to be named 
should be directel to the EDITORS, The two departments, 
Publishing and Editorial, are distinct, and much un- 
necessiry deluy and cunfusion arise when letters are 
misdirected, 

Local News.—Correspondents will greatly oblige by sending 
to the Editors early intelligence of local events likely tu be 
of i@rest to our readers. 

Special Notice to Correspondents.—The Editors do 
not undertake to pay for any contributions or illustrations, 
or to return unused communications or illustrations, 
unless by special arrangement. The Editors do not hold 
themselves responsible for any opinions expressed by 
their correspondents. 

Letters fcr Publication as well as specimens of plants 
for naming, should be addressed to the EDITORS, 

Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London. 
ommunications should be WRITTEN ON ONE SIDE 
ONLY OF THE PAPER, sent as early in the week as 
possible, and duly signed by the writer. If desired, the 
signature will not be printed, but kept as a guarantee of 
good faith. 


— — 


THE GARDEN IN ANTIQUITY. 


VIITI.—EARLY EGYPTIAN GARDEN 
CRAFT. 


M iie and medicine, art and archaeology, 








history and tradition, alike bear witness 
to the fact that horticulture was highly 
developed in Ancient Egypt. Appeal may 
therefore be made not only to th: early 
tombs and sepulchral monuments, but to the 
literature of neighbouring lands, such as 
Palestine and Assyria on the one hand, and 
Greece and Rome on the other. Herodotus 
and Horace assist us in our study. Virzil 
and Pliny afford us light, while from the 
associations between the early Hebrews and 
their southern neighbours, recorded in the 
Jewish Scriptures and the writings of Josephus, 
we can gather many hints. But the most 
reliable sources of information must ever be 
the monuments of the country itself, upon 
which we find portrayed the plants and flowers 
which were most esteemed, as well as the 
names by which they were known. Let us, 
therefore, first examine the evidence whieh is 
accessible to all, and then find our way to 
the sources which are not so readily con- 
sulted. 
In the Old Testament we find many aids 
to the study of Egyptian horticulture; we 


have already studied the allusions to the 
Vine in Genesis XL. 9 (The Gardeners 
Chronicle, May 30), and from the followmg 


chapter we learn that Corn was successfully 
cultivated. When famine came in Palestine 
it was to Egypt that Jacob sent for supplies. 
The value of straw for binding the clay in 
brickmaking had been discovered (Exodus V. 
7 seq.) and Flax, as well as Barley, Wheat, 
and Rye, were cultivated (Exodus JX. 31-2). 
Hyssop is mentioned, and, if we may judge 
by the name and other evidence, the plant 
intended was the Caper-plant (Capparis spinosa), 
which is to be found plentifully in Egypt as 
well as in the Sinaitic peninsula and Palestine. 
The Caper-berry was in frequent use in this 
and neighbouring lands as a stimulant as well 
as a condiment. Among the Arabs it was held 
to have similar properties to those attributed 
to the Mandrake by the Jews of ancient and 
modern times. There is a variety which has 
been distinguished from the type by modern 
botanists as the Egyptian Caper (Capparis 


aegyptiaca). The most instructive passage, 
however, in the Jewish writings is to be 


found in the Book of Numbers (ch. XI. 5), 
“We remember the fish, which we did = eat 
freely; the Cucumbers, and the Melons, and 
the Leeks, and the Onions, and the Garlick.” 
Here we are in the very midst of savory 
herbs such as Eastern peoples prize most highly. 
Being articles of food which were peculiariy 
agreeable, they were supposed to be equally 
acceptable to their deities or objects of worship, 


and this led to their most careful and ex- 
tensive culture. Many allusions to this fact 
are to be found, alike n ancient and in 
modern literature. We must be content with 
one or two. The Roman satirist Juvenal 
sportively alludes to the subject :—- 
How Egypt 
grown, 
Makes gods of monsters, Lut too 
is known. 
"Tis mortal sin an Onion to 


mad with superstition 
well 


devour : 


Each clove of Garlic bhas a sneered 
power, 
Religious nation, sure, and — bless’d 
abodes, 
Where every garden is o'er mn with 


gods. 


The reference is to the abstention of the 
priests from the use of these plants as food; 
but such avoidance may be attributed to 
other causes than superstition. Jf the priests 
or other persons refused to eat Onions and 
Garlic, however, these wero eaten by the 
populaco generally with much zest. And, 
indeed, as the oid traveller Haselquist has 
pointed out, no better Onions or Garlic. 
Cucwmbers or Melons aro to be found 
anywhere. Of the Onions he says, ©“ Here 
they are sweet, in other countries they are 
nauseous and strong; here they are soft, 
whereas, in the northern and other parts 
they are hard, and their coats so compact 
that they are diffieult of digestion. Hence 
they cannot im any place be eaten with less 


prejudice and nore satisfaction than in 
Ezypt.” This agrees with my own personal 
experience of fifty years ago. 

Sir CE. A. Wallace Ludze, dealings with 
the food of the people in ancient times, 
tells us that “among vegetables may be 
mentioned Onions,  Cucumberms of various 


kinds, Beans, Peas, Lentils, Radishes, Liunp— 
kins, water-Melons, Leeks, Garlic, roots of 
the Turnip and Carrot elass, and voretables 
belonging to tke elass of Egg-plant, Spinach.” 
and the like. To such an extent were these 
grown that Rameses gave to certain temples, 
among other things, S14  vinevards, 71000 
bundles of Flax, upwards of nineteen = million 
bundles of vegetables, some two million jars 
of honey and 6,279,552 bushels of corn. We 
could have no more striking evidence of the 
enterprise Of the people in horticulture and 
agriculture, even though we grant that these 
figures show a touch of Oriental exag- 
geration. l 

It is recoznized that in the course of the 
ages men have learned by experience what 
vezetables,  fiuits and cereals are best 
adapted for food in this or that locality. 
Jn hot climates pungent foods are favoured 
on account of their stimulating action. 
Hence we do not wonder at finding Onions 


and = Garlic on the tables of Persian or 
Ezsyptian monarchs. Species of Alium were 
used in the Homeric age to give flavour to 
the beverages, as wo learn from the fol- 
lowing passage of the Thad (NE. 625-30). 
“First of al she placed Fefore them a 
table, fair, polished, with feet of iron, on 
which she put a charger of bronze and set 
out a Leek the savourer of drink, and 
vellow Honey, and meal of sacred Barley.” 


rendered in 
is translated 


The Greek word (xpspvoy) is 
Latin by Cepa or Allium, and 


in English by Onion, Leek or Garlic. Pope 
renders thus :-- 
A table first with azure feet she 


placed ; 

Whose ample orb a brazen 
graced; 

Honey new-press‘d, 
of Wheat, 

And wholesome Garlic 
Savoury treat. 


charger 


the sacred flour 


crown’d the 


A species of Mallow was also cultivated for 
food. , 

There is an instructive passage in Hero- 
dotus which is apposite here. Speaking of 
the people living in the fenny parts of 
Egypt, he says that they have been the 
inventors of divers sorts of food: © For 


when the river swells and overflows the 
plains great numbers of - Lilies, which the 
Egyptians call Lotus, shoot up through the 
water, These they cut down, and after 
they are dried in the sun, take out the 


heart of the plant, which, resembling the pulp 
of a meakin, they mould into a paste, and 
bake as bread. They likewise eat the root. 
Another Lily grows in the same places. 
much like to a Rose, with a certain fmiit 
found at the foot of the stem. The byblus 
they annually gather in the fens and divide 
into two parts: the head is reserved for 
other uses, but the lower part is eaten and 
publicly sold.” He adds that they use an oil 
called Kiki, drawn from the fruit of a shrub 
which they sow on the borders of rivers 
and lakes. The Cyrenean Lotus mentioned 
(Euterpe, ch. XCVI), is probably the Rhammis, 


Which cave its name to the Lotus-eaters, or 
Lotophagi, of classical fame, and ìs totally 
distinct from the Nymphaea or Nelumtiuin 
which grows im the water. 

Fruits also were cultivated with equal 
care and success. We find Figs and Dates 
in use, tovether with the Pomegranate 
Mulberries, and = Grapes. Wine was made 
from some of these; svrups, cakes, and 


sweetmeats of others, and so the well-to-do 
were able to enjoy many luxuries. 
Plants were aiso cultivated for 
purposes : & Powders and decoctions 
from plants and seeds were largely 
and the piths of certain trees, 
Sycamore, Figs, and other fruits 
principal ingredients of 


medical 
made 
used, 
Dates, 
formed the 
many prescriptions, "7 


Myrrh, the pips of the Citron, northern 
Cypress flowers and Cypress berries are 
mentioned amon? the substances which are 


useful for inflamed eyes and wrinkled brows— - 
the latter being pecuharly odious to the 
ladies of fashion in those days as in these. 
Many of these plants came to be rezarded 
as sacred, or had religious associations and 
usages attaching to them. To appreciate 


this branch of the subjeet fully involves 
lone and careful study ot old-time folk-lore, 
plant mythology, and = comparative religion. 
We must be content with one or two of 
the best authentic facts, 

Leaves of a species of Cordia or Persea 
are to be found at Edfu and elsewhere 


Into 
the 


pillars oof 
questions 


the temples. 
Involved in 
particular plant it is 
but learned authorities 
from tke days of Delile (Veser. de URaypte 
Ilistoire Naturelle, UN. p. 191) down to the 
most recent times have had much to say of 
this sacred plant and its associations. It 
was devoied to the goddess Isis, who js 
represented with a crown of Persea in her 
hand. It is frequently found on monuments 
as a symbol of hope. Dierbach (Flora Myth- 


carved on the 
all tbe eritieal 
identification of tke 
impossible to go, 


oloyica) says “Nie war eine  Pflanze der 
Kuhlung und somit ein Tresthild bei dem 
Abscheide in die Unterwelt | Botanists have 


named ìt Nimema or Balanites ægyptiaca. 
but these are not its only names, and much 
confusion exists respecting the identity of the 
plant in the different works of travellers and 
naturalists. Prof. de Gubernatis (Myth. des 
Plantes, 11, p. 284) and Dierbach are among 
the many writers who ray be consulted for 
fuller details. 

The Tamarisk is another plant which 
figures largely in Egyptian flower-lore as it 
does elsewhere. From Pliny we learn that 
the priests were wont to wear coronets of 
this plant at certain of their festivals, and 


it has been named the Tamarix of Osiris. 
lt had tbe property of inspiring wisdom, 
and was held in the hand when the priest 


was in prophetic or mantie mood. 
as elsewhere, the art of medicine 
quently in the hands of the priests, they 
being the educated men of the day and 
race; and thus we find them attributing to 
such plants as Aristolochia, Anagallis and 
Trizonella medicinal properties. In this way 
medicinal plants came to be revarded as 
sacred, while sacred) plants naturally possessed 
medicinal values. 


In Egypt, 
was fre- 
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Among the ancients the fondness for flowers 
3ometimes amounted almost to a vice. Thus 
we are told that when Anthony supped with 
Cleopatra, the famous Queen of Egypt, even 
the floors of the guest chamber were strewn 
with fragrant flowers—a striking testimony to 
their knowledge of the gardener’s art. Their 
hieroglyphics abound in floral symbols, which the 
Greeks seem to have turned to good account. 

One of our great authorities on these 
subjects of a past generation writes (Flora 
Historica, Phillips, Vol. I., p. 203) that “the 
ancients used the Iris or Flag flower as a 
symbol of eloquence, and on this account it 
was, we presume, placed by the Egyptians 
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on the brow of the Sphinx, as we have 
seen in the collection of ancient statuary at 
the Louvre in Paris,’ where several ot the 
Sphinxes have the Iris flower sculptured on 
the brow. He also alludes to the Mignonette 
(Vol. II., p. 154) as a fragrant weed of 
Egypt introduced within recent years into 
the gardens of Europe. 

My notes and references, the gleanings of 
half a century, are far from being exhausted, 
but, as the garden-craft of other lands yet 
remains to be studied, it will perhaps be 
felt that Egyptian horticulture has had its 
fair share of attention. Of its groves and 
arbours, its fountains and parterres much 
might be written, but those who wish to pursue 
the study further will find the references 
already given enough to aid them in their 
Own independent research, Hilderic Friend, 


NOVELTIES IN FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. 


SALVIA SPLENDENS VAR. HARBINGER. 


NoTEworTHy additions to the list of 
plants usually raised annually from seeds 
have not been numerous of late, but the 
new form of Salvia splendens, known as 
Harbinger, is a great acquisition. Hitherto 
the variety Zurich has been the most 
popular, but it was not at all satisfactory 
from seeds, the resultant plants being too 
vigorous and often failing to give good 
results for bedding purposes. It is more 
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satisfactory from cuttings, and although it 
often fails to make an early display, 
generally makes a good autumn bed. 

In about eight weeks from seed sowing 
this new variety is in full flower, and it 
is equally satisfactory from cuttings and 
has proved so excellent an introduction that 


no other form of splendens is worth 
troubling about. 
PETUNIA SILVER LILAC. 


I CONSIDER this is the best seed novelty 
of recent years. Originally offered in 1924 
by a continental firm it is already hidden 
under a variety of names. It is easily 
raised from a February sowing and comes 
practically true from seeds. The colour is 
a delightful shade of lilac or pale lavender. 
The habit is compact and in the mass it 
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makes a charming bed. The flat effect can 
be remedied and the beauty of the whole 
enhanced by using tall plants of Nierem- 
bergia frutescens as dot plants. Beds of 
Petunias revel in the present hot, dry weather 
and do not seem to object todust-dry conditions 
at the roots. In fact, such beds are not 
improved by artificial watering. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM LEUCANTHEMUM 


LACINIATUM OSTRICH PLUME. 


UNDER this clumsy title is hidden a first- 
rate garden plant that our seedsmen have 
practically ignored. It is a German novelty 
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GATES: TO THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL -SOCIETY’S GARDENS, WISLEY: ERECTED TO 
WILKS (see p. 61) 


sent out three years ago. We have many 
hundreds of plants in flower in our parks 
now and they are a great attraction to 
many. The plant will flower the first year 
from seed if sown early, and in the second 
year will be nearly four feet n height—a 
mass of flowers and of the greatest value 
for cutting or garden effect. While no two 
forms are exactly alike almost every plant 
is worth retaining, and the poorest of them 
is far in advance of such named sorts as 
Kenneth, Robinsii, and others offered by the 
trade. The plant is quite perennial and is a 
seed novelty of outstanding merit. 

This is a very charming plant for the 
hardy flower border, and where flowers are 
needed for cutting in quantity it is first- 
class, especially where the light arrangement 
of blooms is essential, 
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AGERATUM LITTLE BLUE CLOUD. 


THIs received an Award of Merit from 
the Royal Horticultural Society on June 23. 
It is a most useful and pleasing plant, the 
colour being a great improvement on the 


old type. Last autumn stock plants were 
purchased from the raisers and several 
hundred plants were propagated; these 


have been most satisfactory. Seeds were 
also obtained and sown in March of this 
year, but as a seed novelty it is most dis- 
appointing, as the plants vary in height 
from about four inches to a foot. Whether 
the habit of this useful variety can be so 
fixed that it will come true from seeds is rather 
doubtful, but if the dwarf, compact habit of 
the plants shown for award is desired, this 
seoms to be obtainable only from plants 
propagated by cuttings or division. T. Hay, 
Hyde Park. 





TREES AND SHRUBS. 





BUDDLEIA COLVILLFI. 


As a result of the sunny weather of the 
last month, this fine flowering shrub from 
the Himalayas is flowering more freely than 
it has done for some years, and it is only 
in a season of this kind that we realize 
what the great Sir Joseph Hooker saw in 
it, when he said this was ‘the handsomest 
of all Himalayan shrubs.” The flowers, which 
are produced at the tips of the young shoots, 
are of a deep rose colour, with a white 
throat, the individual flowers measuring nearly 
an inch across; they are carried in a 
drooping cluster or panicle nearly six inches 
long, composed of from thirty to forty blooms, 
which have been likened to those of Pent- 
stemons. 

Buddleia Colvillei grows freely on the 
west coast of Scotland, and does not need 
the protection of a wall, indeed, one plant 
so placed for many years never flowered at 
all, as it had been subjected to the annual 


pruning which is usually meted out to B. 
variabilis with surcess, but which simply 
meant cutting away all the prospective 


flowering shoots of B. Colvillei. This error 
was rectified a few years ago and since then 
the plant has flowered each season, increasing 
in height until it now overtops the wall by 
nearly six feet, and is thus seen to advantage 


from both sides, forming a most pleasing 
feature when covered by hundreds of its 
drooping panicles of rosy flowers. 

In the open other plants have stood 
unharmed for many years, and are now 
nearly eighteen feet high, and to all 
appearances as hardy here as the better 


known B. globosa from Chili, which is also 
flowering most profusely this season, its 
golden-yellow balls forming a pleasing con- 
trast to the flowers of its less well-known 
relative. Buddleia Colvillei was discovered by 
Nir Joseph Hooker in 1849 and is a native 
of the Sikkim Himalaya where it is found 
up to an altitude of 12,000 feet. The species 
first flowered in the British Isles in the 
late Mr. W. E. Gumbleton’s garden, at 
Belgrove, near Cork, 1892. A. T. Harrison, 
Culzean Castle, Gardens. 


PLAGIANTHUS LYALLII. 


For about twenty years I have had a 
specimen of Plagianthus” Lyallii which I 
obtained originally from Mr. Bathgate of 
Dunedin, in 1904. I send you a specimen 
in order to prove that this beautiful shrub 
is hardy at Floraire, Geneva, where the 
winters are very severe. The plant is now 
three metres high and has never received 
protection of any sort. But in my specimen 
the flowers are not shortly stalked, nor are 
the leaves, and so I wonder whether my 
plant is identical with Plagianthus Lyallii as 
figured in The Gardeners’ Chronicle of August 
25th, 1888, p. 209. Except in regard to 
length of stalk it seems identical. Perhaps, 
with the aid of the specimen sent you may 


be able to determine- whether I have tho 
true species or a variety of it. H. Correvon. 


We sent M. Correvon’s specimen to Mr. A. 
Osborn, at Kew, who sends the following 
note :— 


Reliable authorities, including Cheeseman 
in his Flora of New Zealand, and Bean in 
Trees and Shrubs Hardy in the British Isles, 
quote both leaf and flower of Plagianthus 
Lyallii as having considerable stalks. The 
specimen sent by M. Correvon exactly agrees 
with the old specimen of P. Lyalli var. 
glabrata in the botanical collection at Kew 
The form with downy leaves is recognised 
as the type P. Lyallii. It is evidently a 
variable plaut as Cheeseman, in the Appendix 
to the Flora of New Zealand, described 
another form as P. Lyallii var. ribifolia. In 
illustrating a spray in both The Gardeners’ 
Chronicle (August 25, 1888, p. 209) and Bean 
Trees and Shrubs, etc. (vol. II., p. 199), the 
artists have considered the pose of the 
flower rather than the actual length of the 
flower stalks. Cheeseman gives the latter as 
one to two inches long, which agrees with 
those I have just measured on the plants 
at Kew. 





SOME NOTABLE TREES. 





Ir is well known that wonderful specimens 
of Conifers flourish in Perthshire. The finest 
collection I saw d@ring a recent visit was 
at Scone Palace, where Mr. Macnaughton is 
in charge of the interesting and well-kept 
gardens there. Ons particularly interesting 
tree pointed out to me was said to be the 
first Douglas Fir planted in Scotland. It is 
in healthy condition. Some trees which 
particularly attracted my attention ara the 
following; the measurements given in all cases 
represent the height, except where otherwise 
stated :— i 


Abies cephalonica, well furnished, sixty-two 
feet; A. concolor, a good bold tree, sixty-five 
feet; A. nobilis, one of which is a massive 
tree of about one hundred feet; A. pinsapo, 
with its deep green foliage reminding one of 
a Lycopod, sixty-five feet; A. sachalinensis, 
a very graceful young tree with glaucous 
foliage, eighteen feet—this species is said to 
be too tender for general planting; A. Veitchii, 
a deep green, handsome pyramid, forty-two 
feet; several good forms of Cupressus Law- 
soniana, about sixty feet; C. nootkatensis, the 
same height; Juniperus sabina, a single plant, 
making a bold, rich green mass ten feet high, 
with a spread of thirty feet; four Picea 
sitchensis, one hundred feet, with trunks six 
fect diameter at base; Picea Omorika, a 
beautifully furnished pyramid with foliage deep 
green above and silvery bencath, twenty-five 
feet: Pinus monticola, one hundred feet; P. 
ponderosa, seventy feet, with curiously twisted 
and curled branches; Sequoia gigantea, over 
eighty feet, with trunks nearly six feet in 
diameter at base—the younger specimens of 


this are usually perfect pyramids, but the 
more mature trees I have seen generally 
show a pronounced convex outline. There 


are also several good, though not particularly 
large, Libocedrus decurrens. It is rather curious 
that a tree of such columnar form attaining 
considerable height should frequently, I believe 
usually, divide into two or more main branches 
at an early stage. Tsuga Albertiana, ninety 
feet, has a spread of sixty feet at the base, 
and is a magnificent Hemlock Fir somewhat 
resembling Cedrus Deodara in its foliage and 
pendulous branchlets. 


From Scone I went to Murthly Castle, 
staying the night near Dunkeld. Needless to 
say I visited the site of the famous “ Parent 
Larches” near the Cathedral. Of these trees, 
planted in 1738, only one now survives. It 
has lost some of its branches but has healthy 
foliage. Four large branches stand out 


horizontally from the main trunk, and from 
these are several vertical growths, giving a 
rather curious effect. The base of a second 
tree which was removed a few years ago 
after being damaged, I believe, by lightning, 
is on view near the surviving tree, and 
measures about seven feet in diameter. Qnly 
six yards away from the surviving Larch 
stands an Oak as large as itself. This Oak 
is not clearly seen in some old illustrations 
of the Larches, and it is remarkable that 
these trees, which must have jostled each 
other for nearly two centuries, should both 
have attained such dimensions. 


Two other trees in the locality also interested 
me. Behind the Birnam Hotel on the bank 
of the Tay is a grand old Sycamore which 
has as neighbour a venerable Oak known as 
the last Oak of Birnam forest. The Sycamor: 
is perhaps the more majestic tree, and is 
still full of vigour, covered with deep green 
foliage and flowers. 


On the evening of my visit there was a 
loud humming of bees gathering nectar. The 
girth of the trunk at five feet is twenty-one 
feet four inches, and the head is about 
seventy feet in height and of similar span. 
There are many fine Sycamores all over this 
part of Scotland. They appear to be the 
predominating tree of the countryside, with 
the Wych Elm a good second. 


At Murthly Castle two features are especially 
noteworthy. One is the splendid collection 
of Douglas Fir. There must be several 
thousands of these in the grounds immediately 
surrounding the Castle, magnificent trees one 
hundred or more feet high, with handsome, 
rugged trunks more than a yard across at 
the base. Most are of the normal deep green 
colour, but a great number have glaucous 
foliage. 


The imposing avenues of Conifers are the 
other special feature of Murthly. The finest 
perhaps is the one by the main entrance, 
which must be over half a mile in leneth. 
The width of the avenue is twenty-four 
yards, and the the trees are thirty-five yards 
apart in the rows. Nearly every tree is srn 
perfect specimen from fifty to sixty feet in 
height. This avenue is composed chiefly of 
various species of Abies, including nobilis 
and grandis and Douvlas Firs. 


There is also a mixed avenue which includes 
Abies, Sequoin, and Pinus. Another is of 


Abies nobilis, about eighty trees, sixty-five 
feet high. Another contains about forty 
specimens of Araucaria fifty-five feet high. 
very fine but beginning to lose their lower 
branches. Cedrus Deodara in considerable 


numbers: border some of the grass walks. A 
long walk bordered by an avenue of sombre 
old Yews leads to the mausoleum. A brighter 
but formal effect is a fine curve of fifty or 
so vood bold Cupressus Lawsoniana erecta 
viridis, forty feet high. When happily placed 
such fine specimens of this well-known but 
distinct tree are very valuable for formal 
effect combined with cheerful colouring and 
pleasing outline. One tree at least had some 
branches showing reversion to the typical C. 
Lawsoniana foliage. There are several good 
trees of Juniperus virginiana, over thirty-five feet, 
exhibiting the acicular form of leaves amongst 
the normal scale-like foliage. Other good 


trees noted were Abies cephalonica, eighty 
feet; A. grandis, one hundred feet; A. 
magnifica, sixty-five feet; Picea sitchensis, 


one hundred feet; and Tsuga Albertiana, the 
same height. 


Dalkeith Palace was another place I visited. 
The Gardens are now let to a market 
gardener and are therefore not of the same 
horticultural interest as in earlier days, but 
most of the trees remain and many of these 
are well worth seeing. Near the Palace are 
an extraordinary number of Yews of several 
kinds, the largest trees being the common Taxus 
baccata. Many of them are very beautiful, 
and my attention was particularly drawn to 
their variety of form. Considerable variation 
in habit may always be seen in a bed of 
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seedling Yews, and equal variation, but of 
course much more pronounced, can be 
observed amongst the larze trees at Dalkeith. 
Hollies are also numerous. [ noticed a beautiful 
treo of Cupressus nootkatensis about forty 
feet high, a broad, well-furnished pyramid. 
One of the most remarkable trees in these 
grounds is the old, spreading Laburnum vulgare, 
which is described in Elwes’ and Henry's The 
Trecs of Great Britain and Treland, and also 


referred to by Mr. W.J. Bean, in the Kew 
Bulletin for 1906. This tree forms a mass 
about twenty-five feet high and sixty feet 
across. There are twelve or so main branches 
from near ground level averaging one foot 
diameter, and several lesser ones. These 
divide into a thicket of small branches. The 


tree is in flourishing condition and was covered 
with bloom when 1 saw it. Less pieturesque 
but still exceptional is another Laburnurn 
growing in a rather enclosed position. I 
measured this to be fifty feet, almost a 
record in height for a Laburnum 1 should 
think. It gives rise to several main branches 
from about a yard above the ground level, 
and these bear innumerable young shoots, 
although much of the top growth is dead. 
Ín conclusion I may mention a curious 
Lombardy Poplar I saw at Perth, on the 
boundary of the recreation ground known as 
the South Inch. This tree, about ninety feet 
high and showing dead wood at the top, is 
of normal shape, except for a large growth 
whieh juts out horizontally about nine feet from 
the ground level and extends for a width of 
abeut ten feet. This growth has been formed 
by a series of branches, diminishing in size, 


all of whieh have extended some distance 
horizontally before giving rise to vertical 
growth. Alfred B. Melles, Y pres. 





NOTICES OF BOOKS, 





Tropical Gardening and Planting.* 


Tues appearance of the third edition of 
Mr. Macmillan’s well-known and valuable 
handbook on tropical gardening and planting 
affords some indication of the great interest 
taken in gardening in tropical countries, for 


although it has been prepared with special 
reference to Ceylon, it treats of such a 


multipheity of subjects, and describes so 
many plants, that its contents may be said 
to be of almost universal application through- 
out the tropics. 
It is highly appropriate that such a book 
thould have originated in Ceylon, for that 


celebrated island, with its variety of oleva- 
tions and diverse climates, has not only a 
reh indigenous flora, but has become the 


home of numerous introduced species, thanks 
to the love of gardening amongst its European 
residents and the enterprise of the Royal 
Botanic Gardens at Peradeniya. In his 
capacity as Superintendent of these renowned 
va dens the author of this handbook has 
had unique Opportunities for acquiring a 
first-hand knowledge of the vast number of 
pants cultivable im the tropics, besides 
which ho has had going on all around him 
planting enterprises of the first importance 
connected with such valuable commercial 
products as Tea, Rubber, Coconuts, and the 
hike. This rich store of information has been 
utilised im the preparation of the handbook ; 
and in this edition, which is far in advance 
of its predecessors, the matter has been 
rearranged, and to a large extent rewritten 
and augmented. The result is a book of 
six hundred pages packed with information, 
care ully cross-referenced so as to avoid 
repetition and to save space, and provided 
with a very complete index of over twenty 
thousand” references. The printers of the 
book have also lent their aid, and, by a 
Judicious selection of types, have been able 


*Tropied Gardening and Planting, with special reference 
to Ceylon, By H. F. Maemillan, F. IAS. (Superintendent, 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Ceylon), 3rd. edt., pp. xv. + 59., 
London: The Times of Ceylon Co., Ltd., 19253, Price 
vio. Od, 
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to compress tho matter into a convenient 
compass without the sacrifice of legibility. 
The illustrations, some four hundred in 
number, are in most cases from the author’s 
photographs, and it is with much regret 
that one learns from the prefaco that his 
extensive collection of negatives of plant 
subjects suffered disaster from attacks by 
termites during his absence from Ceylon. 
The three coloured plates are of Ambherstia 
nobilis, Cassia nodosa, and Poinciana regia 
(© Flamboyante ”), considered by the author 
the three most beautiful of tropical flowering 
trees. 

The subject matter of the book is divided 


? 


into five sections, each section being sub- 
divided into chapters, of whieh there are 
thirty-nine in all. Section one deals with 


the general principles underlying horticulture 
and planting, and = describes the various 
cultural operations, the tools employed, and 
the methods of laying out, together with 
selections of plants for forming hedges or 
boundaries, | 

In section two are given classified lists of 
ornamental plants for all kinds of situatione 
and purposes, arranged in alphabetical order 


In groups according to their nature or uses. 
Thes arrangement, which is carried out all 


through the book, is very convenient, and 
is particularly helpful to those unacquainted 
with plants or botanical nomenclature. These 
lists include many subjects known to gardeners 
in this country only as pot plants, but also 
included are a number of annuals which are 
grown out-of-doors here in summer; also 
Roses, which it is interesting to learn succeed 
in Ceylon, not only in the cool temperature 
at a high elevation but also down to sea-level, 


and produco flowers nearly the whole year 
round which, however, lack the substance 
and fragrance of those produced in cooler 
climes. 

Fruits, vegetables, and fodder plants are 
dealt with in section three, and here again 
the subjects are numerous ant varied. In 


the case of tropical fruits the author points 
out that the majority have undergone but 
little improvement by selection or cultivation, 
and in many cases have a large proportion 


of seeds to edible matter, and in some cases 
have a disagreeable odour. 

The Vine, we learn, has been cultivated 
with some degree of success in this dry 
northern part of Ceylon, but for the most 
part the climate is too humid for this 
subject. Tho vegetables of the tropics are 
also numerous and diverse, comprising a 


largo number of pulses, Curcubits, and tuberous- 
rooted plants, whilst at the higer elevations, 
and during the cool seasons in the lowlands, 
many of our common vegetables can be 
grown with success. It is interesting to 
learn that the Cabbage ts commonly propagated 
from cuttings in the tropics, and that plants 
thus produced are considered less susceptible 
to club-root than seedlings. The Potato is 
said to be hardly worth growing in Ceylon 
at a lower elevation than 4,000 feet. 

A chapter in this section is devoted 
to the spices for which Ceylon is celebrated. 


These are too numerous to mention here, 
as most of the world’s commercial spices 
ean be grown in Ceylon, but Cardamoms 


and Cinnamon are natives, and are nowhere 
else produced so abundantly. 

The numerous products that oecupy the 
attention of European planters in tropical 
countries, and that give employment to vast 
numbers of native inhabitants, are dealt with 


in section four. This is a most valuable 
section, but it has necessarily a greater 
appeal to the commercial planter than to 


the gardener. ‘The general reader will, how- 
ever, here find much interesting information 


regarding such common, but nevertheless 
valuable products as Tea, Rubber, Coconuts, 


ete.. which are produced in vast quantities 
in (Ceylon to the value of many millions of 
pounds sterling annually. 

Lest the gardener at horme should be inclined 
to envy what he may consider to be his 
moro fortunate confrere in the tropics, he 
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should glance at the chapters in this section 
devoted to pests and diseases, where he will 
find that gardeners in the tropics have to 
contend with numerous noxious weeds, insects, 
und animal pests, as well as fungous diseases, 
to say nothing of land leeches, which attack 
the gardener himself! All these pests and 
diseases are duly listed and classified, and 
appropriate fungicides, insecticides, and 
remedial measures are recommended. 

The concluding chapters are devoted to 
miscellaneous information and tables, and 
here the author has thoughtfully included 
a number of recipes for making jams and 
preserves from tropical fruits, with a view 
to making the handbook useful to lady 
residents in the tropics. 

It will be gathered from the above remarks 
that the handbook covers a wide scope, and 
that the author (an Old Kewite) has spared 
no pains in making it as useful as it is 
comprehensive. In certain special subjects 
he has had the assistance of a number of 
scientific men in Ceylon, and this assistance 
he duly acknowledges in the preface. 

It need hardly be pointed out that all 
“uropean residents in tropical countries should 
find the book invaluable, whilst commercial 
men and others at home interested in tropical 
products should also find it a = store-house 
of interesting and useful information. Zi. 
Spooner, 





Lorette Pruning.* 


ALL gardeners have heard of the Lorette 
system of pruning, but comparatively few 
in this country have had an opportunity of 


becoming sufficiently acquainted with the 
details of the method to put it into 
practice, They will, therefore, welcome Mr. 


Dykes’ excellent translation of M. Lorette’s 
book. The history of the system ‘s inter- 
esting. Louis Lorette was for a good many 
years chief instructor in practical horticulture 


at the School of Agriculture, Wagonville, 
near Douai, in the north-east of France. 


Whilst still a young man he noticed that 
standard Pears in orchards, which were 
never pruned at all, but allowed to grow 
naturally, generally bloomed freely, whilst 
the pyramid and other well-trained trees 
in private gardens, pruned on orthodox 


lines, often flowered shyly. He set himself 
to devise a method of pruning which would 
give him trained trees as fruitful as the 
naturally-grown standards. He succeeded to 
such an extraordinary degree with the trees 
in the school garden that his work soon 
began to attract attention. It is probable, 
however, that M. Lorette would have con- 
tinued in his modest course had not M. 
Truffaut, editor of the horticultural journal 
Jardinage, literally dragged him and his 
svstern into the limelight. Lorette pruning 
has sinco heen adopted by many amateurs 
and professionals; but it has also had severe 
critics. To judge from the reproductions of 
photographs of Lorette-pruned trees which 
adorn this book, the critics would seem to 
have little ground for their objections. The 
trees ure remarkably full of bloom, and the 
blossom clusters lie very close to the branches, 
and consist of an extraordinary number of 
flowers. It is claimed that they bloom 
fully every year, and that the flowers are 


so profuse that they protect one another, 
so that some always escape frost in an 
unfavourable season. Moreover, the trees 
are said to be so prolific that severe 
thinning of the fruit is always essential: 
and annual manuring is needed to enable 
them to stand the strain of regular 
bearing. 

It is hardly possible to grasp the systern 


by merely reading the book through once 
or twice. The directions, indeed, seem to 
be rather confusing, Lut they could, no 


doubt, be applied without much difficulty 
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Lous Lorette. 
L.-es-L. London: 
Illustrated. Price 


* The Lorette System of Pruning, By 
Translated by W. R. Dykes, M.A. 
Martin Hopkinson & Co. 106 pp. 
7/6 net. 


by any gardener who set himself to master 
them, with the trees before him and the 
book at hand. It seems to the present 
writer, however, that the time given for 
the various operations would have to be 
retarded in this country, for very few 
shoots, especially on Apples, had, in early 
July, reached the stage for the pruning 
recommended for mid-June. This is, however, 
a late season, and in any case the matter 
could easily be adjusted. 

It is a feature of the Lorette system 
that no winter pruning is done. The 
shortening of the. extension growths is 
delayed until some time in April, when 
they have made about two-inches of new 
wood. They are then pruned lightly with 
the result that numerous dards, brindilles, 
and a few more vigorous shoots, are 
cncouraged to form. In June, any of the 
lateral shoots that have reached the thickness 
of an ordinary pencil (and are, therefore, 
half woody) are cut back hard with the 
knife, leaving only a quarter-inch to three- 
eights-of-an-inch, including one or two small 
leaves, if possible. The object is to 
stimulate the stipulary eyes or buds (those 
in the axils of the stipules), which are 
considered to give rise to more fruitful 
growths than the eyes situated in the axils 
of the main leaves. In July, August, and, 
if necessary, in September, the trees are 
gone over again for the pruning of any 
fresh shoots that have attained pencil 
thickness. This pruning gives rise, during 
the same season, to dards (really fruit 
spurs in the making), which quickly become 
fruitful, 

This is a very rough outline of the 
system. Various refinements and modifica- 
tions are adopted to induce fruitfulness and 
correct faults. Brindilles (weak shoots), for 
instance, are bent round and tied in full 
length to develop the buds, and incisions 
are made above the buds to increase the 
vigour of the branches, or below them to 
decrease vigour. Keen gardeners will enjoy 
putting these methods to the test, and 
they will find the illustrations very helpful. 
af... G; 





MELON DISEASES. 





A LEAFLET (No. 125) published by the 
Ministry of Agriculture contains the fol- 
lowing accounts of canker and wilt diseases 
of Melons. 

“Canker” belongs to the class of ‘* foot- 
rot” diseases. The tissues of the stem at 
or about soil level become brown and soft, 
and finally rot away. The disease may 
appear at almost any stage in the life of 
the plant, but it is most frequent about 
the time when fruit is beginning to be 
carried. It is caused by bacteria which 
are enabled to attack the stem of the 
plant at this point on account cf the 
excessively wet conditions which are fre- 
quently allowed to obtain there. 

In order to prevent the disease it is 
essential that the base of the plant should 
be kept as dry as_ possible, and in 
watering great care should be taken to 
prevent wetting of the stem. This is 
perhaps best prevented by setting out each 
young plant in the bed in a small pot 
with the bottom knocked out, or by 
placing a metal collar, about five inches 
in diameter, around the stem. When 
watering, care should be taken that no 
water is poured within the collar or the 
margin of the pot. When the disease has 
once set in it may be controlled, if it has 
not progressed too far, by dusting the base 
of the plant with a powder composed of 
ten parts of dry slaked lime, two to three 
parts of flowers of sulphur and an equiva- 
lent amount of finely ground bluestone 
(copper sulphate). It may be necessary to 
repeat the process of dusting at intervals 
during the season, and a fresh application 
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should be made when the bed is top- 
dressed. 

The two wilt diseases of Melons are 
caused by fungi belonging to the genera 
Verticillium and Fusarium respectively. The 
symptoms are much alike in the two cases. 
Commencing with the lower leaves, a 
yellowinz and wilting sets in which gradually 
spreads to the upper parts of the plant. 
The fungus mycelium within the plant 
chokes up the water-conducting channels 
and, in addition, probably secretes some 
poisonous substance. Finally the whole 
plant becomes wilted and dies. Verti- 
cilllum wilt is favoured by a comparatively 
low temperature, whilst the contrary is the 
case with Fusarium wilt. Giving increased 
shade and raising the temperature of the 
house will to a large extent control Verti- 
cilium wilt, but Fusarium wilt is very 
difficult to control. In both cases the 





FiG. 31—PELORIATE FLOWERS OF | 
CALCEOLARIA (see p. 69). 


disease is contracted from the soil and the 
remains of dead, affected plants may become 
sources of future infection if not properly 
disposed of. Plants suffering from Fusarium 
wilt should be removed and burned. Before 
putting. others in their places the soil 
should be thoroughly watered with Cheshunt 
Compound. Soil in which diseased plants 
have been grown should not be used for a 
further crop unless it has been thoroughly 
disinfected and sterilised. 
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LATE CARROTS. 


THE cultivation of intermediate and long 
Carrots has become almost impossible in 
many gardens owing to the ravages of the 
Carrot Fly. There are effective preventives 
of this dreadful pest but the matter of their 
application demands more time than depleted 
staffs can afford, for which reason increasing 
reliance is being placed upon a sowing at 
the present time. Carrots sown during July 
almost invariably yield a good crop. 

A Short Horn variety should be selected 
on account of its early maturing qualities. The 
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quickest and cleanest root growth is made 
in a warm, moderately rich and friable loam. 
Such a desirable trinity of conditions is not 
easy to secure, but it should be the aim of 
the cultivator. Gardeners know that it is 
inadvisable to add farmyard manure to the 
soil immediately before sowing Carrots, 

I have just cleared a crop of Broad Beans 
and I propose to follow them with Carrots, 
simply digging the soil and breaking it down 
to a good texture. The drills should be 
drawn nine inches asunder and-one-and-a-half 
inch in depth. It is well to sow the seeds 
somewhat thickly, for it is getting old at 
this ssason of the year and consequently 
not quite so reliable. The seedlings should 
be thinned to six inches apart before they 
become crowded in the drill. 

This method of culture yields good roots 
for winter use. I find the variety New Model 
to have no equal. It is above the average 
size for a Short Horn Carrot, of good colour 
and.practically coreless. Geo. H. Copley, N.D.H. 


ENDIVE. 


WHERE Endive is appreciated, there can 
be no doubt that it is one of the best 
subjects in existence for filling the salad 
bowl during the winter. In some respects 
it is superior to the Lettuce, because of 
its greater hardiness, and also of the ease 
attendant on the production of large, white 
hearts at a time when like results with 
Lettuce are practically impossible. 

The broad-leaved Batavian kind bears 
the closest resemblance to Lettuce, and if 
the stock whence the seeds are obtained is 
good and the plants are grown well it 
quite surpasses in flavour and appearance 
the best Lettuce that can be put on the 
table at the same time. This Endive may 
be used alone or in conjunction with 
Lettuce and other small saladings. Where 
ndive is grown extensively, the Cabbage 
varieties of Lettuce should be cultivated in 
preference to the Cos kind for mixing with 
them, as the soft, buttery flavour acts as 
a corrective to the bitterness of the Endive. 

The moss-curled variety is of remarkably 
fine and delicate flavour, but it is not 
suitable for winter use, say, after the end 
of October, 2s its curly, moss-like leaves 
retain the moisture so long that it is a 
matter of extreme difficulty to blanch them 
because they rot quickly. 

Where constant supplies of Endive are 
required, a pinch of seed should be sown 
at intervals from the middle of July until 
the end of August. The crop should be 
grown on well-manured and deeply-dug soil 
in an open position. So soon as the plants 
have completed their growth they may be 
tied up for blanching as required and sup- 
plies may be obtained from the open 
quarter until about November. 

So soon as there is danger of sharp frost, 
however, the plants should be lifted carefully 
with good balls of soil and packed together 
in a Mushroom-house, or in any shed where 
they can have the advantage of a cool, 
comparatively dry atmosphere. 

For small quantities, an eight-inch pot 
turned over the plant makes an efticient 
protection, but where larze quantities are 
grown it is scarcely practicable. For large 
quantities the following is a good method 
of protecting by easily-obtainable material ;— 
Grow the plants in beds six-feet wide, and 
when the time arrives to protect them, fix 
a nine-inch board on each side of the bed 
by nailing cross-pieces at intervals of three- 
feet or four-feet; on this place medium 
meshed wire-netting, and cover with Bracken 
or leaves. If dry weather is chosen for 
this work, it makes a very efficient 
protection, and supplies are easily -obtained 
by beginning at one end and rolling back 
the netting as required. There is no difficulty 
in keeping supplies going until January by this 
means. Where frames are available, later 
sown plants may be grown in them to 
continue supplies after plants grown in the 
open are finished. W. Auton. 
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Black Currants.--With reference to Mr. 
E. Neal’s remarks on page 5 in Gard. 
Chron. of July 4, I ask, Why go to the un- 
necessary trouble of inserting Black Currant 
cuttings this month, entailing the trouble of 
usin: or making up temporary frames and 
glass lights, syringing and shading? Perhaps 
Mr. Neal does not realise that most estab- 
lishments have not sufficient staff to do 
such a lot of unnecessary work in these 
days and it is up to every gardener to 
use his short supply of labour to better 
advantace than by syringing and shading 
Black Currant cuttings when propagation may 
be done to quite as good or better advantage 
by inserting the cuttings when other work 
is not so pressing. Good bushes should 
develop plenty of young growths each year 
from the ground, which they would fail to 
do were the bottom buds rubbed off as 
Mr. Neal suggests. During the past few 
years I have inserted thousands of Black 
Currant cuttings and rooted ninety-eight 
per cent. of them. Cuttings taken when 
the bushes are pruned in the autumn aro 
inserted in the open ground and if time 
permits they are made and put in at that 
time, if not, they are placed in bundles in 
holes close to a shed or some shelter so 
that the cuttings may be made during less 
valuable time or in wet weather. During 
wet weather the prepared cuttinzs8 are tied 
in bundles of about twenty to thirty each 
and placed in the ground again until 
time can be spared to insert them finally. 
Such cuttings have remained from October 
to February and when taken out to plant 
are all callused over and root very quickly. 
A line is put along the ground, a small 
trench made with a spade and the cuttings 
inserted six inches to eight inches apart as 
deeply as one can push them in. without 
bending them, on to a firm base. The soil is 
placed back with the foot and pressed 
firmly. The line is then moved a = distance 
of fifteen inches and = another row inserted. 
All that is necessary afterwards is hoeing 
to keep down weeds and promote a fine 
tilth on the surface. The following autumn 


the cuttings are cut off to within two 
inches of the ground and if the bottom 
buds are not rubbed off they will throw 
up several stronz shoots from the ground, 
developing into fine young bushes suitable 
for planting in their permanent quarters 
when two years old. It may seem that it 


involves a lot of trouble to first place the 
prunings in the soil and then the made 
cuttings in the ground, but that is quite 
unnecessary provided time and weather 
permit of planting being done at the time of 


pruning. When dealing with large quantities 
it is an advantage to deal with them as 
time permits, however, whether large or 


small quantities are rooted; it 
more methodical than putting the cuttings 
in this month. I presume after they have 
rooted in the frame they need replanting in 


is certainly 


nursery beds, which means more time 
wasted than just inserting the cutting in 
the ground where they may remain until 


they are ready for planting out. A. W. 
Pearce, Sudeley Castle Gardens, Winchcombe. 


The Largest Wellingtonia.—1 was = much 
interested in the account of the tree of 
Wellingtonia gigantea in the New Forest 
referred to by your correspondent. I have 
a very fine specimen of this tree in my 
varden. and it is, I believe, one of the 
first planted in this country. My gardener 
has taken a rough measurement four feet 
from the ground, and found it about sixteen 
feet in circumference. I should think it 
equals in height the one in the Now Forest, as 
it is quite a land mark for some distance 
around our village, but 1 do not know 
anyone who could give me its correct height. 
T. Fletcher, The Maples, OUltershuw, Chertsey, 
Surrey. 


SOCIETIES. 


BATH HORTICULTURAL. 


Jviy 8 and 9.—The annual show of the 
recently revived Bath Horticultural Society 
which was held in association with the Provincial 
Nhow of the N.R.S. in the beautiful Royal 
Victoria Park, at Bath, was conspicuously 
successful. Two large marquees were filled 
with really excellent exhibits, and there was 
a gratifying attendance. In the capable hands 


of the energetic Hon. Secretary, Mr. F. J. 
Cashnella, the arrangements worked very 
smoothly. 


OPEN CLASSES. 


The semicircular groups of miscellancous plants 
evoked a deal of well deserved admiration 
for they were tastefully arranged and included 
well-grown plants, particularly Caladiums, 
Crotons, Clerodendron fallax, and Humen 
elezans. The first prize was won by Mr. C. 
H. SMITH and Messrs. J. ‘TUCKER AND SON 
were second. The groups of Begonias also 
reached a high standard of excellence, and 
these plants arranged with Ferns and other 
foliage plants made a very fascinating display. 
Premier honours were won by Mr. T. 
CRAWFORD, 

Npecinen Fuchsias were the best we have 
scen for many years and recalled the fine 
specimens that were so popular in years gone 
by. Messrs. J. 'TUCKER AND Son are to be 
congratulated upon their first prize exhibit 
and also their six specimen Ferns and Zonal 
Pelarzoniums. 

Tho class for a collection of hardy border 
flowers was also a delightful feature of the 


show and Messrs. H. anp W. Evans, who 
won the first prize had a most charming 


group which contained particularly well-grown 
spikes of Lychnis chalcedonica, Spiræa (Astilbe) 
Venus, Hemerocallis Sir Michael Foster, H. 
citrina Baroni, Lilium candidum and Armeria 
Ruby. Messrs. B. LAabpHAMs, LTD., were 
second. The first prize group of Delphiniums 
was set up by Messrs. BLACKMORE AND 
LANGDON, whose excellent exhibit included 
some handsome spikes of Sir Douglas Haig, 
Edward Bromet and Blue Boy 

Sweet Peas were also especially well shown, 


and the chief honours wero won by Sik 
RaNDOLF BAKER, Bart. (gr. Mr. A. E. 
Usher), Ranston, Blandford, who won first 


prizes with a display, and for eighteen bunches, 
twelve bunches and six bunches in the open 
classes, With vases of magnificent blooms. His 
principal varieties were Wild Rose, Powers- 
court, Wizard, Mrs. Arnold Hitchcock, Warrior, 
Fordhook Orange, Valentine, Royal Purple, 
Royal Scot, and Charming. Mr. C. WALL was 
a good second in the first-named class and he 
included Champagne, Mrs. Tom Jones and 
Mammoth. In the other class Capt. JARRAT 
THORPE, Hucclecote, showed large spikes 
of Valentine, Royal Scot, Mrs. Tom Jones, 
Comrade and other good varieties. 

In the classes for amateurs only, Mr. F. 
CHURCHWARD, Daccombe, Newton Abbot, was 
first with twelve splendid bunches of Royal 
Scot, Pimpernel, Royal Purple, La France, 
and Wild Rose, and Capt. JARRAT THORPE was 
second. There was very strong competition 
with six bunches and Miss PEACOCK was 
first with excellent vases of such sorts as 
Youth, Crimson King, and Hebe; while Mr. 
E. Wirus in his very good second prize 
half dozen included George Shawyer, Valentine 
and Mrs. Arnold Hitchcock. The best single 
vase of Sweet Pens in this section was of 
Wizard, shown by Capt. JARRAT ‘THORPE. 

The first prize group of cut Carnations, 
arranged by Mr. C. WALL, was particularly 
meritorious and included excellent vases of 
Laddie, Glorious, and other good varieties. 

In the dinner table decoration class, which 
apparently permitted the use of any flower, 
Mrs. COLSTON HALE was first with a dainty 
arrangement of Irish Elegance Rose and 
yellow foliage; while in the class which 
required the use of Sweet Peas, Miss HALE 


won the first prize with a charming arrange- 
ment of mixed varieties. 

The collections of vegetables were excellent. 
Sir RaNDOLF BAKER, in the open classes, was 
first with splendid Duke of Albany Peas, 
Kidney Beans, Cauliflower and other season 
able kinds. 

NON-COMPETITIVE COLLECTIONS. 

Not the least important section of the show 
was that filled by the trade growers who set 
up admirable groups. Messrs. KELWAY AND 
Son and Messrs. HeEewirr, Lro., displayed 
magnificent spikes of Delphiniums. Tuberous- 
rooted Begonias of great excellence were 
staged by Messrs. BLACKMORE AND LANGDON. 
Mr. F. W. GULLICK contributed a large group 
of splendid Sweet Peas and hardy border 
flowers. An effective group of Conifers and 
other hardy trees and shrubs was arranged 
by Messrs. JOHN Scorr AND Co. Mr. W. H. 
Cores showed particularly good Hydrangeas 
and Palms. Border flowers were displayed by 
Messrs. ALFRED WATERS AND Son, Messrs. 
Bakers, Lro., Mr. J. MiuBuRN and Mr. R. 
ADAMS. Messrs. MAXWELL AND Brant had 
an effective rock garden. Messrs. JARMAN 
AND Co. arranged collections of Lavateras, 
Sweet Sultans, Delphiniums, and Roses, and 
Messrs. W. T. Payne anb Son showed 
excellent Sweet Peas. 


WINDSOR, ETON AND DISTRICT ROSE AND 
HORTICULTURAL. 


Juty 11.—The Windsor Show has always 
been a favourite with Kose growers, for 
there is to be won the greatly-to-be-desired 
“King’s Challenge Cup.” During past years 
it has been won by Messrs. B. R. CANT 
AND Sons, Messrs. D. Prion AND NoN and 
Messrs. ALEX. Dickson AND Nons. ‘This 
vear the honour has fallen to Messrs. 
Frank CANT AND Co. for the first time. 
At Windsor there are also the Prince of 
Wales's Cup for Sweet Peas, the Windsor 
Cup for amateur rosarians und quito a 
number of other trophies to be won. 

It is pleasant to be able to record that 
the competition on the present occasion was 


well worthy of the honours to be won and 
the epinion of the judges was that it was 
the finest show held at Windsor for many 


years. 

On this occasion His Majesty most thought- 
fully threw open the higher Castle Slopes 
so that many visitors enjoyed their beauty 
and the distant views. The arrangements 
of the show were excellent and the un- 
tiring Hon. Secretary, Mr. J. Harding, must 
have felt compensated for his hard work 
by the success which attended the show. 


OPEN CLASSES. 

The following classes are open to ull 
England and the first was devoted to the 
competition for the King’s Challenge Cup 
which requires forty-eight distinct varieties 
of exhibition Roses. As we have remarked, 
the high honour was won by Messrs. F. 
CANT AND Co., who set up a really excel- 
lent collection. Their very best varieties 


were Mrs. Elisha Hicks, Dean Hole, Mrs. 
Henry Bowles, Bessie Brown, Premier, 
Mrs. Wallace, H. Rowe, Mrs. Amy Harn- 


mond and Lady Barham. Messrs. B. R. 
CANT AND SONS were a good second in 


this champion class and they included 
beautiful examples of Mrs. G. Marriott, 
George Dickson, Mrs. Henry Bowles, Bessie 


Chaplin and Dean Hole. Messrs. D. Prior 
AND SoN were third. 

The competition in the class for eighteen 
Tea and Noisette varieties was also very 
good and the exhibits reached a high 
standard of excellence. The first prize was 
won by Mr. Grorcr PRINCE, who had 
lovely blooms of Medea, Mrs. H. Taylor, 
Mrs. C. Hall, W. BR. Smith and White 
Maman Cochet. In the second prize col- 
lection of Mr. E. J. Hicks there were good 


examples of W. R. Smith, Mrs. Foley 
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Hobbs, Maman Cochet and Lady Plymouth. 
Messrs. D. PRIOR AND Son were third. 


The class for twelve varieties, three 
blooms of each, was also well contested. 
The first prize was won by Messrs. B. R. 


CANT AND Sons, who included excellent 
sets of George Dickson, Capt. Kilbee Stuart, 
H. V. Machin and A. Hartman, of gor- 
yeous colouring, with Mrs. George Nor- 
wood, Louise Crette and Mrs. George 
Marriott. The good second prize collection of 
Messrs. D. PRIOR AND Son included fine 
trios of Mrs. George Marriott, Mrs. R. D. 
McClure, Venus, Martha Drew and Mabel 
Turner. Messrs. FRANK CANT AND Co. were 
third in this strong class. 

There were many exhibits of twelve blooms 
of any H.P. and H.T. varieties and the first 
prize was won by Messrs. F. Canr AND Co. 
with splendid examples of Mrs. Elisha Hicks. 
Mr. C. GREGORY was second with a very good 
dozen of Candeur Lyonnaise and Messrs. B. R. 
CANT AND Sons were third with lovely blooms 
of Mrs. George Marriott. 

Of the three exhibits of twelve blooms of 
any Tea Rose the best was of Mrs. Foley 
Hobbs, shown by Mr. GEORGE PRINCE and 
this was of excellent quality. Mr. Hicxs 
was second and Messrs. D. PRIOR AND SON 
were third with the same variety. 

Mr. GEORGE PRINCE won the first prizes in 
the class for twelve blooms each of any 
crimson and any white variety, displayed in 
two baskets. His blooms of George Dickson 
were very effective. Messrs. A. WARNER AND 
SON were second. 

The four exhibits of twelve bunches of 
decorative Roses made a good display. 
Mr. Henry STREET, who won the first prize, 
included Ophelia, funstar, Lulu, and Golden 
Emblem. In the second prize collection of 
Messrs. A. WARNER AND Son there were 
very good vases of Los Angeles, Ophclia, 
Isobel and Golden Ophelia. 


AMATEURS’ CLASSES. 


Generally the quality of the Roses in this 
section was very good and those of Dr. 
TURNBULL, Colchester, which won for him 
the Windsor Challenge Cup, reached a h‘gh 
standard of excellence. In fact, the Silver 
Medal, which is open for the best blooms 
in the whole of the show, was awarded to 
a specimen of Mrs. C. Lamplough in this 
exhibit. Dr. Turnbull’s twenty-four excellent 


blooms also included Mrs. H. R. Darlington, 
George Dickson, F. N. Thompson, Mrs. 
George Marriott, Cleveland, and Wm. Shean. 


Mr. F. H. FIELDGATE, Colchester, was second, 
and he included Avoca, Louise Crette, Her 
Majesty, Coronation, and George Dickson of 
considerable merit. Dr. TURNBULL was also 
first with three blooms each of nine 
varieties, and this was an excellent exhibit. 
His trios of Mrs. George Marriott, Mrs. C. 
Lamplough, Mrs. H. R. Darlington, and 
J. G. Glassford were excellent. Mr. F. H. 
FIELDGATE was second. 

The best six Tea Roses were shown by 
Dr. TURNBULL who had lovely specimens of 
Maman Cochet, Mrs. Campbell Hall, and 
White Maman Cochet. Mrs. HENRY BALFOUR 
was second. Mr. F. H. FIELpDGATE had the 
best dozen blooms of exhibition varieties, 


and in Class 13 Mr. A L. WIGAN was 
similarly successful. The best six blooms of 
any H.T. variety were of J. L. Mock, 


shown by Mr. W. BURNERS, who also was 
first with six excellent vases of Roses. Mr. 
J. TILLER, who = staged most creditable 
blooms of Lady Inchiquin, George Dickson, 
Mrs. G. Marriott, and Marcia Stanhope, had 
the best six blooms in the local classes. 

Sweet Peas are always a popular section 
at Windsor, and on the present occasion 
there were many excellent vases exhibited. 
Nir RANDOLPH BAKER, Bart. (gr. Mr. A. E. 
Usher), Ranston, Blandford, won the Prince 
of Wales's Cup for the second time in 
succession, and he also had the best twelve 
bunches. In the former class his fifteen 
vases included excellent vases of W. J. 
Unwin, Powerscourt, Mammoth, Wizard, Mrs. 
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Arnold Hitchcock, Warrior, and Constance 


Hinton. Major C. B. Krasse (gr. Mr. A. W. 
Gomer), Calcot Grange, Reading, who was 
second in this strong class included Bunty, 


Hebe, Wizard, Warrior, and Purple Perfection, 
while Wild Rose, Wizard, Powerscourt, and 
Valentine were particularly good in the 
latter class. Major LuBBock, who was second, 
had excellent vases of Valentine, Mrs. Arnold 
Hitcheock, and Field-Marshal. 

Mrs. SHIRLEY Woo.tMErR, Warfield Priory, 
Bracknell, won the Fortescue Cup with twelve 
splendid bunches of Sweet Peas, and in this 
class Col. H. L. Scott, who was a good 
second, had, in Warrior, the best bunch in 
the section. 

The best six vases of hardy flowers were 
shown by Cor. H. L. Scorr, who included 
good spikes of Lilium candidum, Delphiniums, 
Phlox and Gaillardias. 

In the ladies’ classes Mrs. CHARLTON, 
Yiewsley, was very successful and she won 
the first prizes for a dinner table decoration 
and a basket of Roses; in both instances she 
used Madame Butterfly Roses very effectively. 

The collections of vegetables were of higher 
quality than-might have been expected after 
such a long drought. Particularly good 
exhibits were made by LorD ORMATHWAITE 
(gr. Mr. A. Webb), Bracknell; Mr. A. Coomss 
and Mr. V. BRANT. 


TRADE DISPLAYS. 


The various trade exhibits were 
splendid feature of the show that at the 
Society’s luncheon, Sir William Carter, the 
Mayor of Windsor, paid a very graceful 
tribute to the exhibitors and offered them 
the heartiest thanks of the Society. Last 
year Lady Carter gave the Society a hand- 
some Challenge Cup to be held annually by the 
exhibitor of the best non-competitive collestion 
of flowers. This cup was again won by Mr. E. 
HIcKs with a magnificent group of Roses which 
so delighted the donor of the Cup that she 
desired the Society to change the conditions 
and permit the Cup to be won outright after 
any three wins and Mr. HIck’s successes to 
count in the new conditions. Mr. HicKk’'s 
handsome group included lovely stands of 
Los Angeles, Ophelia, Sir Claud Denoyel, 
The Queen Alexandra Rose, Golden Emblem, 
and Climbing Lady Hillingdon. 

An artistic group of hardy border flowers 
was set up by Mr. CHARLES TURNER, who also 
showed a large quantity of excellent Roses. 
Mr. H. YANDELL had a particularly extensive 


such a 


collection of splendid Violas. A large exhibit 


of lovely Sweet Peas set up by Messrs. BIDE 
AND Sons included several charming varieties 
of their own raising. Mr. J. C. ALLGROVE 
had a very tasteful group of Scabious, Phloxes, 
Delphiniums, Lavatera Olbia rosea and other 
hardy flowers. Attractive groups of Roses 
were arranged by the Rev. J. H. PEMBERTON, 
Messrs. BRINKMAN Bros., Mr. G. LILLEyY and 
Mr. C. H. HuRRELL. 


DE FRANCE. 


THE fourth horticultural show of the season 


organised by the French National Horti- 
cultural Society in the reserved pavilion of 
the Exhibition of Decorative Art in Paris 


had an equal success with 
decessors. 

As before, the central space was occupied 
by MM. VILMORIN-ANDRIEUX ET Cik, of 
Paris, with an immense group of regular 
shape, artistically displayed, and having for 
its central feature three hollow squares, 
reached by artificial steps decorated with 
Indian Carnations and provided with balus- 
trades painted in “Opera,” or magenta, the 
fashionable colour, and garlanded with 
flowering Nasturtiums. In the centre was a 
carpet of Azalea-flowered Godetia of a par- 
ticularly brilliant pink, double white Clarkia 
elegans, and Chrysanthemum segetum Gloria ; 
all round was a varied border of different 
kinds of flowers. There was also a fine 
collection of cut Sweet Peas and groups of 


its three pre- 
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Iris Kaempferi, in which the varieties 
Hercules (double, with a large llac-blue 


flower), Astarte (double, beautiful deep violet), 
and Ganymede (double, lilac-pink) were 
especially remarkable. 

M. Weiss, of St. Cloud, had a little warden 
in the Japanese style with a decoration of 
white stones and variously coloured pebbles, 
and furnished with different species of Cacti, 
Agaves and Aloes. 

MM. Cayeux et Le CLERC, of Paris, showed 
a fine mixed group at the entrance to the 
pavilion, and MM. Feérard, also of Parts, 
had some beautiful Cannas and a group of 
Lilium regale. 

W. = NOMBLOT-BRUNEAU, of Bourg-la-Reine. 
had an impressive display of fruiting orchard 


trees, Cherries, Apples, Figs, eten besides 
a fine collection of Cherries on dishes in 
which Bigarreau Jaboulay and Bigarreau 


Alfred Noinblot were noticeable. 

In the little greenhouse built on the banks 
of the Seine M. CHANTRIER of Monteton- 
taine, was showing a good collection of 
Brazilian Caladiums, and a number of hot- 
house plants such as Carludovica plicata, 
Sphoerogvne cinnamomea, and the curious 
Polypodium vaccinifolium with long, pendant 
stolons. 

Orchids were well represented. and deserve 
special mention. In the excellent collection 
sent by Messrs. STUART Low AND Co., of 
Bush Hill Park, England, to which a first 
prize was awarded, there were Lacho-Cattleva 
Domos, lilac, with  violet-purple  labellurn ; 
Sophro-Lacho-Cattleva Anzac, very fine, ot 
intense colouring, with a deep red labellu ; 


Brasso-Lacho-Cattleya Ancona, pale yellow; 
Jupiter, with violet-coloured  labellum ; Joan 
Armeniaci, a chamois-vellow flower; Laelio- 


Cattleya Aphrodite, white with violet -coloured 
labéllutn: a fine Odontoglossum Williainsin: 
Anguloa Clowesii, with large yellow flowers; 
and the curious Bulbophyllum virescens, with 


mobile labelum, and B. barbizerum, whose 
flowers move at the slightest zephyr. 

MM. Maros, of Brunoy, showed Laelio- 
Cattleya Eximia, pure white with deep 
violet-red labellum: Brasso-Cattleya Mme. 
Charles Maron atba, quite white. with a 


Brasso-Cattleya Dunverkii. 
labellum. and 


greenish centre; 
also white, with violet-coloured 
many others. 

Among those shown by M. Marcoz, also 
of Brunoy, were Odontioda Mereédes, Cattleya 
Maroc, with a large lilac flower, the läabelluni 
yellow tinted in the centre. to which was 
awarded the Julien Potin Cup for the best 
Orchid in the Show, and Odontioda Criolitta, 


with a large flower spotted with purple. 
M. PERRIN, of Clamart, obtained two Certtfi- 


ficates of Merit tor Odontioda’ Chanteclere, 
of a pretty bright red colour, and Odontioda 
eximium, with very deep red spots on a white 
ground, 

M. JurweN Portin of Neuilly, sent a fine 
collection of unnamed hybrid Cattleya seed- 


lings, and M. riẹ  BLevyeNEC of Bois- 
Colombes, and MM. VACHEROT ET LECOUFLE, 
of Boissy-St.-Leger, fine groups of Laelio- 


Cattleya. 4. M. 


NEWPORT AND DISTRICT HORTICULTURAL. 


Tue annual Rose Show of the Newport. 
and District Horticultural Society was held 
in the Grounds of Nant Coch, the residence 
of Alderman F. Phillips, on Thursday, the 
25th ult. The prefits of the Show were in 
aid of the Roval Gwent Hospital. The 
exhibition resulted in some keen competition. 

In the class for eighteen blooms, in not 
fewer than six varieties, the first prize was 
won by Mr. Ernest Hicks, Wallingford ; 
second, Messrs. ENGLISH AND NON; and 
third, Messrs. W. TRESEDER, Lrp. These three 
competitors were again successful in the 
class for eighteen blooms of distinet Tea or 
hybrid Tea Varieties, but in this case Messrs. 


TRESEDER. LTp., and Messrs ENGLISH AND 
Son changed places. 
In the class for twelve blouins in not 
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fewer than four varieties, Messrs. ENGLISH 
gained first honours with Mr. Ernest Hicks 
and Messrs. TRESEDER second and third 
prizewinners respectively. Mr. Hicks showed 
the best twelve new Roses, distinct, intro- 
duced since January 1, 1921, and he also 
won in the classes for twelve blooms of any 
sinzle new Rose introduced since January 1, 
1921, and for three vases of Rambler or 
Polyantha varieties. 

In the amateur classes, Mr. E. Evans, 
Newport, excelled for twelve blooms, distinct, 
followed by Mr. ALLAN GIBBS, Lisvane, who 
was placed first for twelve blooms in not 
fewer than four varieties. Mr. E. F. Brown, 
Newport, who was second in this class was 
first for nine blooms in not fewer than three 
varieties. 

The Hospital Cup, offered for the best 
eighteen blooms in not fewer than six 
varieties, was won by Mr. E. _ Hicks, 
Wallingford. The South Wales Argus Cup, 
offered for the best exhibit in the Amateurs’ 
classes was won by Mr. E. Evans, and the 
Clarry Cup, for the best twelve blooms 
in not fewer than four varieties was won 
by Mr. T. Coir, Newport. 

NATIONAL SWEET PEA. 

Juty 16 and 17—In spite of the prolonged 
drought —almost unparalleled in living memory 
—there was a magnificent show of Sweet 
Peas at the Royal Horticultural Society's 
Hall, Westminster, on the occasion of the 
Annual Show of the Society. The entries 
were sO numerous that many classes had to 
be staged in the annexe, and the hall, 
filled with countless thousands of such blooms 
as no other country can show, presented a 
most charming appearance. The new classes 
for amateurs who do the actual work 
entailed in growing the blooms and also the 
extension of the Novices’ classes were very 
popular. The arranzements worked so 
smoothly that it was found possible to open 
the door earlier than the advertised time. 

The social side of the meeting included a 
luncheon on the first day, and an outing 
to view the trials of novelties and visit 
Hampton Court on the second day. Both 
were well attended. Mr. Edward Sherwood, 
the Society's President, filled the chair at 
the luncheon and extended a hearty welcome 
to Mr. Lester L. Morse, the head of the 
well known firm of wholesale seedsmen of 
San Francisco, who has for many years 
been a Vice-President of the Society. Mr. 
Morse, in a humorous speech recalled his 
previous visits to the N.S.P.S. Shows and 
exhibited with evident pride and pleasure 
the Society’s Gold Medal which he had 
worn on his watch chain since the New 
York Exposition of 1915 when the medal, 
sent from London, was presented to him. 
He said that the present show of Sweet 
Peas was the most magnificent he had ever 
seen. 

At the Trials ground the members were 
particularly interested in the collection of 
varieties, raised before the Society was 
formed, which were grown to illustrate the 
great advance which had been made during 
the past twenty-five years. 

Messrs. ROBERT BOLTON AND Son ‘* made 
history’ by winning both the Eastbourne 
Cup and the Bath Cup; the former for the 
second successive year. Sir RANDOLF BAKER, 
Bart., won a Sutton Cup for the seventh 
successive year, and Mr. J. RANDALL won 
the Walter Voss Cup outright. 


GROUPS OF SWEET PEAS. 

From the spectacular point of view the 
large trade collections of Sweet Peas were 
the most important feature of the hall and 
there were thirteen collections in the two 
classes. In the Eastbourne Cup Class, which 
provided a space of fifteen feet by four and 
a half feet, the Cup-winning collection of 
Messrs. ROBERT BOLTON AND SON was a 
most delightful display of suberb flowers. 
They gave special prominence to Gold Crest, 


Royal Pink, and Peggy, amongst their new- 
est varieties, and also had magnificent vases 
of Angéle, Mammoth, Picture, Powerscourt, 
Supreme and Wizard. A large Gold Medal 
was awarded to Messrs. SUTTON AND SONS 
for a very charming arrangement of excellent 
Sweet Peas. Their varieties included Hebe, 
Mrs. Arnold Hitchcock, Valentine, Youth, 
Doris, Hawlmark Pink, La _ France, Wild 
Rose, Tangerine, and Crimson King, 

Gold Medals were awarded to Messrs. 
IRELAND AND HITCHCOCK, and Messrs. DoBBIE 
AND Co. for charming collections of such 
sorts as Lord Lascelles, Mammoth, Youth, 
Mascott’s Purple, Annie Ireland, Grenadier, 
Ruby, Royal Sovereign, Miss California, Mary 
Pickford, Tangerine Improved, Wizard, 
Mascott’s White and Charming. Messrs. J. 
CARTER AND Co. were awarded a Silver 
Medal for a tastefully arranged group of the 
best standard £varieties. 


Giant White, and their method of arrange- 
ment was also very attractive. In the 
collection of Messrs. E. W. KING AND Co., 
prominent positions were given to Britannia, 
the largest double standard variety yet 
introduced, and of delightful, pink shading : 
Pimpernel, of gorgeous colour; Patriot, 
2 LO, and New Giant Mauve. They also 
set up delightful stands of Austin Frederick, 
Charity, Comrade, Coralline, Gloriosa, Lord 
Lascelles, Mrs. Tom Jones, Constance Hinton, 
and other beautiful varieties. 

The Gold Medal collection of Messrs. IRELAND 
AND HitTcuHcock was chiefly composed of 
generous pillars and bowls of magnificent 
blooms arranged with sturdy sprays of their 
own foliage. The leading sorts were Purple 
Prince, (Orion, Delice, and Diana, a most 
charming pink with“*rosy veins. A silver- 
gilt medal was awarded to Mr. J. STEVENSON, 
whose ¥group™ included lovely spikes of 





FIG. 32.—MESSRS. ROBERT BOLTON AND SON’S GROUP OF SWEET PEAS, 
Which won The Eastbourne Cup at the N.S.P.S. Show on July 16, 


The Bath Cup Class, which requires Sweet 
Peas grown without any protection or 
shading and arranged on a space of twelve 
feet by four and a half feet, was the more 
popular with the trade and the eight 
excellent collections filled the whole of the 
side of the hall. In the superb display 
which won the Cup, Messrs. ROBERT BOLTON 
AND SoN gave special prominence to 
Wembley, their Gold Medal variety of last 
year, Ivory, Picture, Royal Pink, Black Bess, 
Constance Hinton, Mrs. Tom Jones, Pink 
Perfection, R. F. Felton, Tangerine Improved 
and Youth. 

Large Gold Medals were awarded to Messrs. 
DoBBIE AND Co., to Messrs. E. W. KING 
AND Co., and to Messrs. SUTTON AND SONS. 
Messrs. Dossik AND Co. showed similar 
varieties to those they had in the Eastbourne 
Cup Class, and, if anything, the arrangement 
was rather more graceful. The associations 
of Miss California and Wembley, of Royal 
Scot and Rose Maiden, and of Royal 
Sovereign and Dobbie’s Cream were particu- 
larly successful. Messrs. SUTTON AND Soxs 
also displayed many of the same varieties 
as in the larger class, with Shell Pink and 


Charity, Charming, Crimson Glow, Diana, 
Guinea Gold, Hebe, La France, Splendour, 
Warrior, and other varieties of his raising. 
Silver Medals were awarded to Messrs. 
DANIELS Bros. and to Mr. A. BLANDFORD 
for delightful arrangements of Sweet Peas. 


AMATEURS’ CLASSES. 


The Daily Mail Cup, offered for twelve 
vases, distinct, of varieties in commerce, was 
won by F. W. Franks, Esq. (gr. Mr. W. 
Humphrey), Loampits, Tonbridge, with a 
magnificent collection of such sorts as Picture, 
Royal Purple, Pimpernel, Powerscourt and 
Hebe. Major-General R. L. MuLrrens, C.B. 
(gr. Mr. T. Baines), Langham Oaks, Colchester, 
was a very good second in this strong class 
and Dr. G. Corr, The Old Manor House, 
Beeston, was third. 

The New Sutton Cup was won by Sir 
RanpoLr Baker, Bart. (gr. Mr. A. E. 
Usher), Ranston, Blanford, who won the 
previous Cup outright last year and has 
excelled in this class for seven consecutive 
years. His splendid eighteen vases included 
Mrs. Arnold Hitchcock, Charming, Hebe, 
Elegance and Mammoth of very light 
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quality. Major J. Lussock, (gr. Mr. J. B. 
Lowe), Croft House, Pangbourne, was second 
in this important class. 

No fewer than thirteen members  entored 
for the Cory Cup, which requires six vases 
of Sweet Peas. The cup was won by Mrs. 
V. M. WitiramMson (gr. Mr. W. Langsdon), 
Bramhope, Canterbury, who included excellent 
vases of Hebe, Royal Scot, Charming and 
Royal Purple. Mrs. SHIRLEY WooLMER (gr. 
Mr. S. Astley), Warfield Priory, Bracknell, was 
second and Lapy ARDER (gr. Mr. W. Barrett), 
Kilruddery, Bray, Ireland, was third; while 
many excellent collections were unsuccessful. 
There were only two exhibits of twelve 
vases of British raised varieties, and the first 
prize was won by Nir Ranpoitr BAKER, 


Bart., who included good vases of Charity, 
Powerscourt, Hebe and Warrior. Lt.-Col. 
Hi. L. Scorr (gr. Mr. W. Muzzcll), Hawthorn 


Lodge, Bracknell, was a good second. Of 
the five exhibits of three vases of specified 
colours the best was shown by Mrs. V. M. 
WILLIAMSON, 

The Monro Challenge Trophy Class which 
Is open to competition among the trade only 
was responsible for five excellent exhibits. 
Messrs. Taos. CULLEN AND Nons won the 
trophy with a dozen fine vases which 
included Pink Perfection, Purple Perfection, 
Champagne, Crusader, and Mermaid. Messrs. 
E. W. King anp Co. were second, and Mr. 
H. J. DaMERUM was third in this interesting 
class. 

The following classes to all 


are open 


members. The Presidents Class, for three 
vases illustrating colour schemes, induced a 
large: competition, and the first prize was 


won by Miss Russer, (gr. Mr. C. H. Rundle), 
Barton Court, Canterbury, with particularly 
successtul combinations of excellent spikes. 
Mr. F. W. FRANKS was second. 

The blooms in the Seedling Classes were 
the object of much interest. Messrs. B. W. 


King AND Co., won both first prizes and 
their brilliant vases of 2 L.O. were magni- 


ficent. Centaur and ‘Torchbearer, in this class 
were also of great merit. In) the class for 
SIX varieties raised by the exhibitor, Mr. J. 


STEVENSON won the first prize, showing 
2 L.O, crimson; Ida, pink shade; The 
Sultan, very dark maroon; Leslie Rundle, 


eremm, and Pimpernel, scarlet. Messrs. THos. 
CULLEN AND SoNS were second. 

Competition was very strong in the E. W. 
King Cup Class and A. Hurroxn, Esq.. (gr. 
Mr. Wm. Scutt), Nutfield Priory, Redhill, 
was first with twelve magnificent vases which 
Included Royal Scott, Matchless, Wild Rose, 
Warrior and Grenadier. Nir Josern TICH- 
BORNE, Bart. (gr. Mr. C. Goodchild), Tiehborne 
Park, Arlesford, was second, and Capt. R. 
Brassey, (gr.-Mr. J. G. Quinn), Cottesbrook 
Hall, Northampton, was third in the keenly 
contested class. 

The new Burpee Cup was won by Sir 
RANDOLF BAKER, Bart.. whose splendid six 
varieties were Miss California, Electra, Ivory 
Picture, Caroline, Sunshine and Mammoth. 
Mr. H. D. Trewer, Greenford, was second 
with another good collection. 

The Single Bunch Classes were stazed in 
the annexe and in these Miss RUssELL was 
particularly successful. Miss RUSSELLS ex- 
cellent first prize vases were of Snow Queen 


(white), Britannia (pink), Austin Frederick 
(lavender), Leslie Rundle (cream), Charming 
(cerise), Pimpernel (searlet), Youth (Picotee), 


and Royal Purple. Mr. F. W. Franks won 
first prizes with Wizard (orange-scearlet) and 


King Manoel (maroon), and in both classes 
Miss RusseLL won the second prizes. The 
best vase of blue Sweet Peas was of Mrs. 


Tom Jones, shown by Mrs. V. M. WILLIAMSON. 

Generally the District Classes were exceed- 
ingly well contested. In the Western Counties 
and South Wales Class the first prize was 
won by ALAN Guinps, Esq. (gr. Mr. Thos. 
Reynolds), Tanglewood,  Liswane, Cdarmorgan, 
with a good exhibit, and Sir RANDOLFE BAKER 
was second. The chief prize in the Southern 
Class was won by Mr. F. W. FRanks with Major 
C. B. KraBsk (gr. Mr. A. W. Gower) Calcot 


m 
Grange, Reading, xecond. The winning sSix 


vases included exceedingly good spikes of 
Pimpernel, Mrs. C. W. Unwin and Charming. 


In tho Scottish Class the first prize was 
won by Mr. Jonn M. JEFFREY whose best 
vases were of Pimpernel, Charming and 
Doris. The Irish Sweet Peas were also ex- 


cellent and travelled well. Lady ARDEE won 
the first prize with particularly good vases 
of Doris, Ciceley, Wild Rose and Elegance. 
There was no exhibit in the Northern 
Counties Class, but in the Midland Counties 
Class the best of nino collections was shown 
by Capt. R. B. Brassey who staged excel- 
lent vases of Constance Hinton, Matchless 
and Majestic Cream. 

The Bide Plate was won by W. MARTINEAU, 
Esq. (gr. Mr. C. Ball), The Chestnuts, Box- 
moor. Mr. F. NTRETFoRD, Apsley, Hemel 
Hempstead, won the Breadmore Challenge 
Cup and the Hamilton Cup was won by 
Mr. A. Lrien, Ntrongford, Tittensor, Stoke- 
on-Trent, who had excellent spikes of Mrs. 
W. J. Unwin, Wizard. Hebe and Matchless. 
Jn the Amateur Gardening Clasa the stan- 
dard of excellence was so high that the 
judges awarded an extra prize. The cup 
was won by Mr. Simon RicHarps, Wreshatn, 
who was also first in the very large class 
for Amateurs who grow their Sweet Peas 
unaided, and he won two first prizes in the 
Novices Division. Mr. J. RANDALL, Leam- 
ington Npa, won the Voss Cup outright, and 
the Small Growers’ Challenge Cup was won 
by Mr. H. W. Linninoton, Chale, Ventnor, 
Isle of Wight. 


FLORAL DECORATIONS. 

The fourteen dinner tables decorated with 
Sweet Peas and arranged across the centre 
of the Hall made an exceedingly attractive 
display. dn the open class the first prize 
was won by Mrs. H. A. Kine, Bedford, 
with an artistic table of Wizard and 
Sweet Pea foliage, und Mrs. A. D. RUFF, 


Bedford. was second. Mrs. SHIRLEY WOOLMER, 
was first in the amateurs’ class and she 
arranged an artistic table with the varieties 


Mrs. Arnold Hiteheock and Mrs. W. J. 
Unwin. Theo best basket of Sweet Peas was 
exhibited by Miss L. Fortescur, Roselands, 
New Milton. and Mrs. SHANE, Luton, had 
the best bowl of Sweet Peas. 


NATIONAL CARNATION AND PICOTEE. 


Jery 14- The Society, which takes under 
its wing the beautiful Border Carnations andl 
the fascinating Picotees seems to have taken 
on a new lease of life. During the more 
recent years the annual show has been almost 
unimportant, but there was a much greater 
interest taken in this years show and the 
exhibits at the Royal Horticultural Hall, 
Westminster, were more numerous and of 
better quality than for a long time past. 
Mr. Ernest G. Lowe, and his assistant Hon. 
Secretary, were ready and willing to be 
helpful and they had instituted an excellent 
arrangement of having at least one member 
of the Committee “on duty” to assist the 
exhibitors and to interest the visitors. 

Not only were the exhibits of good quality, 
but there was an increase in the number 
of exhibitors; the most noteworthy being 
Mr. JAMES SMITH, an amateur from the 
North, whose excellent flowers fully justified 
his incursion into the open classes. 

OPEN CLASSES. 

The old time favourite Bizarre and Flaked 
Carnations are losing their popularity with 
exhibitors, and in the open class Mr. R. 
Morron, Woodside Park, was the only ex- 
hibiter and he was awarded the first prize 
for characteristic blooms of George Melville. 
Tom Lord and Flamingo amongst his half 
dozen. 

The self-coloured Carnations were excellent 
and in this strong class Mr. J. DOUGLAS was 
first with six splendid blooms of such 
varieties as Rhoderic Dhu, Nnowdon and 
Bookham Searlet. Messrs. LOWE AND GIBSON 
were second. Mr. Doveras was also first 
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with wnite-ground and with yellow-ground 
Fancies. His best yellow-ground varieties 
were Flamingo, Mona and Viceroy, while 


Prospero was a splendid white-ground Fancy. 

There were no white-ground Picotees, but 
Messrs. Lowe AND GIBSON had six yellow- 
ground varieties, among which eclipse. Jight- 
edged, and Margaret Lemon, heavy-edyzed, 
were excellent. The two exhibits of six 
Clove-scented Carnations were — particularly 
good and the first prize set of Messrs. Lows: 
AND GIBSON was composed of well-formed 
and exceedingly fragrant blooms of Scarlet 
Clove, King of Cloves, Rose Clove, Steertorth, 
Salmon Clove and Pearl Clove. Mr. Doveras. 
who was second, had a lovely vase of the 
White Crystal Clove. 

The two above named exhibitors 
placed equal first in the class for 
varieties of Fancy Carnations, other than 
white or yellow ground. Messrs. LOWE AND 
GIBSON showed especially good vases of 
Verdun, Myrtle Pettigrew and Nam Griffith. 

In what may be termed the colour classes 
whieh require seven blooms each of specified 


were 
three 


colours, the Cartwright Challenge Cup was 
won by Mr. JAMES Doveras. He won first 
prize in the classes for pink or roso sell, 
with Benedict; dark red or maroon, with 
Rhoderie Dhu; red or searlet, with 
Bookham Scarlet; yellow ground l'icote. 
with Eclipse; faney, with Mrs. F. W. 


Seymour, and was first with seven blooms 
of Clove -seented Carnations. Mr. JAMES 
SMITH, Darvel. was first in the classes for 


white self, with Albion, and any coloured 
self not mentioned. Miss NHIFFNER Mas 
first in the classes for yellow selfs, with 
Bookham Yellow; buff selfs. with Etpe 
Dean and yellow-ground fancies, with Kelso. 
AMATEUR CLASSES. 

There were no Bizarres or Flakes in this 
division, and. showing good blooms of Fair 


Maiden, light-edged, and Nilas Osbaldistone, 
heavy-edged, Mr. J. FAIRLIE, Acton, was the 


only exhibitor of | white-ground  Picotees, 
The first prize for vellow-ground  Picotees 
was awarded to Miss E. SHIFFNER, Lewes, 
who had an excellent vase of Santa Claus, 
heavy-edged. Miss SHIFFNER was also first 
with one variety yellow self, buff or terra- 


cotta self, with Elizabeth Shiffmer; red 
self with Jean Douglas, and pink self with 
Mrs. R. P. Smith. Mr. J. SMITH won first 
prize for three fancies, showing excellent 
blooms of John Stobart and  Cdenrosa ; 
one white self, with Albion, one dark red 
self, with Gordon Douglas, and with Grey 
Douglas in the any other variety class. 
Mr. E. CHARRINGTON, Limpsfield, was first 
with Nam Griffith in the elass for any 
other faney. The elass for threo yellow- 


ground fancies was excellent and the first 
prize vases of Mr. F. W. Seymour, Finchley. 
were of Paladin. Lieut. Nhackleton and 
Skirmisher. Mr. Jas. SMITH was second. 


PREMIER BLooMs. 

The Martin Smith Challenge Cup in the 
above division was won by Miss SHIFFNER 
while in the third division Mr. H. A. KNAPTON. 
Orpington, won the Edmund Charrington Cup. 
The Premier Carnation hloors were: Selfs, 
Snowdon, shown by Mr. J. Douduas. Fancies, 
Viceroy, shown by Messrs. LOWE AND GIBSON. 
White Ground Fancies, Mrs. Seymour, a new 


variety with rosy flakes, shown by Mr. J. 
DOUGLAS. Yellow ground Fancies. Togo, 
shown by Mr. H. A. Knaprton. Picotees: 
White ground, Eclipse, shown by Messrs. 
Lows AND (GHBsoN and Yellow (round, 
Gannymede, shown by Mr. J. SMITH. 
CHESTER ROYAL SHOW. 
THe horticultural seetion of the Royal 


show, held at Chester 
following days was of 
excellence, and excelled 
all previous horticultural exhibitions held in 
connection with the Royal Agricultural 
Society in many notable instances. The 


MWericultural Society's 
on July 7 and four 
a hish standard of 


Juny 25, 1925. 


arrangements were excellent, and Sir Arthur 


Hazlerigg, tho chief steward, and Mr. 
Peter Blair, not only received tho con- 
gratulations of tho judges, bat of many 
notable persons present. 

The exhibits were staged in two large 
tents, with plenty of space in the gang- 
ways, and there was not a square foot of 
staging vacant. The promptness of placing 
the prize cards on the various exhibits 


immediately after judging was most favour- 
ably commented upon by the press. The 
weather was all that could be desired. 


In the competitive section, for a group of 
miscellaneous plants occupying a space of 
350 square feet, three exhibits of excellent 
quality wero staged. Messrs. J. CYPHER AND 
Sons, Cheltenham, won the first prize of 
$45 offered by the Royal Botanical and 
Horticultural Society of Manchester with one 


of their best efforts. Mr. W. A. HOLMES, 
Chesterfield, and Mr. T. M. Petcu, Great 
Horton, Bradford, were placed second and 


third respectively with well-arranz:ed groups. 
for a collection of Orchids 
stage 100 feet square, the 
offered as first prize and 
Messrs. NTUART Low AND 


In tho class 
arranged on a 
sum of £12 was 
the winners were 
Co., Enfield. 

The first prize for a collection of Del- 
phinituins arranged on the ground in a space 
of one hundred and fifty square feet, was won 


bv Measrs. Bers, Lrp., Chester, with one 
of the most noteworthy exhibits of Del- 
phintums wei have ever seen; the second 


prize Was awarded to Messrs. BLACKMORE AND 
LANGDON, Bath, who also had a very fine 
exhibit. 

The first prize of £30 offered for a group 


of Begonias in pots, was won by Messrs. 
BLACKMORE AND LANGDON, 
The first prize oof £15, offered for a 


collection of hardy flowering and foliage shrubs 
in pots, set out in a space of two hundred 
square feet, was won by Messrs. Bers, LTD. 
with a fine collestion, and they also excelled 
m othe class for a collection of hardy 
perennial plants and eut blooms, arranged 
in a space of forty feet by ten feet, for 
which the first prize of £30 was offered by 
Royal Botante Society of Manchester. 
Tois exhibit would have been a perfect one 
had the stands aml staging been better 
furnished at one enl of the groups" the 
secowl prize of £25 was well won by Messrs. 


the 


WM. ARTINDALE AND NON, Sheffield. This 
“as also an excellent group, not quite so 
well finished in front; third, Messrs. GIBSON 
AND Co. Leeming Bar, Bedale; fourth, 
Messrs. HLARKNESS AND Sons. Bedale, who 
both had flowers of fine quality, bat much 


overcrowded. 

The best representation of a hardy perennial 
border, consisting entirely of growing plants, 
thirty feet by ten feet, was shown by 
Messrs. Bees, Lro., but the general opinion 
Was that many of these plants were very 
near the border line of forced plants, at 
least many of them are not vet in flower 
In the south of England; second, Messrs. WM. 
ARTINDALE AND NoN; third, Messrs. Gipson 


AND Co, 
The sum of £15 was offered for a 
collection of cut sprays of | Carnations 


arranged in a space fifteen feet by five feet. 
Two very fine exhibits were staged, and the 
przes were awarded to Mr. C. ENGELMANN, 


Saffron Walden, and Messrs. Sruart Low 
AND Co. in this order. 

Mr. H. LAkKEMax was the only exhibitor 
of border Carnations, and was worthily 
awarded the first prize of 815. 


Fhe premier exhibit of a collection of 
Nweet Peas, arranged in a space twenty feet 
by five feet, was shown by Messrs. ROBERT 
BoLTON AND SoN, Essex. Messrs. B. W. 
KING AND Co., Coggeshall was placed second, 
and Mr. J. STEVENSON, Wirnbourne, third. 

There were four magnificent collections of 
eut Roses, each occupying a space ot 
fifteen feet by five feet. ‘Phe first prize was 
won by Messrs. Bers, Lrp., with Mr. THos. 
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Rosinson, Nottingham, and Messrs. W. and 


J. Brown, Peterborough, second and third 
respectively. 
NON-COMPETITIVE EXHIBITS. 


Large Gold Medals were awarded to Messrs- 
SUTTON AND Sons for a oo miseellanceous 
collection of cut flowers and plants arranged 


across one end of the tent in a most 
effective manner. 

To Messrs. ALLWwooDp Beros., for one of 
their very best displays of Carnations and 
Dianthus Allwoodu, the latter arranged on 
the grass in a natural and most pleasing 
manner, 

To Messrs. R. Botton AND SONS, for 
Sweet Peas: to Messrs. KenT AND BRYDON, 


for rockery and alpine plants; to the STUDLEY 
CoLLEGE, Warwickshire for an excellent 
collection of Peaches, Melons, and other 
fruits; to Messrs. WATERER, SONS AND CRISP, 
for a collection of shrubs: and to Messrs. 
ALEX. DICKSON AND Sons, for Roses, which, 
amongst other novelties, included Dame Edith 


Helen, a remarkable fine flower of full 
exhibition size and deep pink colour, and 
of robust growth; a very beautiful Rose. 


This Rose was recommended for the Society's 
Gold Medal as the best new flower in the 
show. 

Gold Medals were awarded to 
Jas. CARTER AND Co., for Sweet 
florists’ flowers; to Messrs. DoBBIE 
for Sweet Peas; to Turke DONARD NURSERY 
Co., County Down, for Roses, ete.; to Mr. 
CHARLES H. Euston. Sefton Park, for a 
roek garden; to Messrs. MAURICE PRICHARD 
AND Sons, for herbaceous and alpine plants 
in pots; to Messrs. JOHN PEED AND NON, 
for stove and greenhouse plants; to Messrs. 
LAXTON Bros., for a representative collection 
of Strawberries, including many very pro- 
mising novelties. 

Silver-Gult) Medals were 


Messrs. 
Peas and 
AND Co., 


awarded to Messrs. 


B. R. Cant AND Sons for Roses; to Messrs. 
ALEX. DICKSON AND Sons, for Sweet Peas; 
to Mr. Henry Eckrorp, for Sweet Peas; 
to Mr. JOHN Forres, for Phloxes, Pentste- 
mons, ete.; to Messrs. TooGoop AND Sons, 
for flowers and vegetables; and to Mr. C. 
H. Tauprevin, for a wall and formal 
garden. 

Silver Medals were awarded to Messrs. 
AITKEN AND NON, Chester, for Statice pyra- 


midalis longifolia; to Messrs. Ebwanb WEBB 
AND Sons, for Sweet Peas: to ALDERSEY 
COLLEGE, Chester, for an herbaceous border; 
to Messrs. BOWELL AND SKARRAT, for alpines, 
ete.; to Messrs. DANIELS Bros. Ltd. for Roses 
and herbaceous plants; to Messrs. JARMAN 
AND Co, for Roses, ete.; to Messrs. JONES 
Bros., for herbaceous flowers; to Mr. JOHN 
JONES, Wem, for Scabious, Violas, ete.; to 
Mr. H. Lakeman, for border Carnations, 
and to Messrs. MAXWELL AND BEALE for 
alpines. 

Two Gold Medals were offered by The 
Royal Botanical Society of Manchester for 
exhibits of special merit, and these were awarded 
to Messrs. J. CYPHER AND Sons, for their 
group of miscellaneous plants, and to Messrs, 
Brees, Lro., for their group of Delphinituns. 


—— * 


UNITED HORTICULTURAL BENEFIT AND 
PROVIDENT. 


Trt monthly meeting of this Society was 
held at the Royal Horticultural Hal on 
Monday, July 13, Mr. T. R. Butler presiding, 
Four new members were elected. Four mem- 
bers withdrew interest amounting to £9 Tos. 6d., 
and five over the age of seventy vears with- 
drew from their deposit) account sums amount- 


ing to £44 CEs. 4d.; 8SI 8s, ld. was passed 
for payment to the nominee of one deceased 
member, The siek pay for the month on 


the ordinary side came to 44 lOs., and on 
the state side to £35 12s.3; maternity chums 
totalled £4. Grants for additional benefits 
were made to eight members on the stato 
section, Which amounted to £35 os. Id., ane 
loeven other 


eases were considered. 
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Obituary. 


E. Charles Buxton. --By the death of Mr. 
B. Charles Buxton, who passed away on the 
llth inst. at the age of 87, the 
of horticulture becomes poorer by the loss 
of one of its staunchest supporters. For the 
greater part of his long lite most of Mr. 
Buxton’s time and energy were devoted to 
the garden at Coed Derw, Bettws-y-Coed, 
and these gardens are to-day an eloquent 
Witness to that vital sympathy and singleness 
of purpose which accompanied their long 
development, and which instilled them with 
that wonderful and arresting charm which 


was never more impressive than in these 
days of their fully-ripened maturity. Coed 


Derw has been a Mecea to garden-lovers for 
many years, and there are few indeed who, 
whether they had enjoyed Mr. Buxton’s 
personal friendship or become known to him 
through post and Press (for he was a pro- 
lifie private correspondent and contributor to 
horticultural journals) have not been the 
recipients of t E. C. B's“ unstinted generosity. 
To nuserymen, no less than to amateurs of 


all grades, the good things of that richly- 
furnished home of treasures, old and new, 
were so freely given that many a garden 


to-day owes much of its interest to the 
liberal hand of Coed Derw’s kind-hearted owner. 


The most remarkable plant of many intro- 
duced by Mr. E. C. Buxton is the beautiful 
Nemophila-blue form oof Geranium Wallich- 


lanum, Which is vastly superior to the type 
and a variety of the rarest merit and dis- 
tinction. Phe lemon-yellow Anthemis tinctoria 


also first appeared as a seedling at Coe 
Derw. as did that curious little Aster, 
A. dumosus nana. The prostrate form of 


Cotoneaster horizontalis, 
with horizontal * planes,” was, strangely 
enough, anteceded by a more robust but 
otherwise almost similar form whieh arose as 
a seedling in one of Mr. Euxton’s borders. 
The golden-leaved Thymus serpyllum also 
had its origin at Bettws-y-Coed, and that 
singularly handsome., pure white form of 
Lamium orvala (this year being offered for 
the first timo in a nurserymnan’s list) is one 
of the latest of the Coed Derw productions. 


known as pepusilla, 


A very striking form of Sedum spathuli- 
folium with crimson rosettes owes its insep- 
tion to the same source, and many a good 
old plant--such as Dianthus Woolly Dod, 
Rhododendron cheiranthifolium and Geranium 
anemonefolium — might have been lost to 


cultivation had it not been for the hospitality 
accorded them in this old domicile of rare 
and precious things. Mr. E. Charles Buxton 
was of a type which we can in these days 


ill spare. He was a naturalist, sportsman, 
and gardener and always the embodiment of 
that rare quality which is understood by 


the phrase “a fine old English gentleman.” J. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ncweastle. The 
deciduous 





Laburnum, L. 
trec. A tree 
trunk, Whereas 
Wanting Or so 
stem an the 


LABURNUM: 
vulgare, is a 
POSSESSES an evident 
wima shrubs the bole is 
restricted that it as not a 
accepted sense of the word. 


Prants: L. S. A. 1, Epilobium 
hirsutum: 2, Ballota nigra; 3, Lythrum 
Salicaria: 4. Sedum album. H. P. Kalmia 
latifolia. This plant is propagated by seeds. 
or by layering. Cuttings are very difficult 


NAMES OF 


to strike, and plants obtained in this 
manner are rarely satisfactory afterwards. 
W. A. 2. Rubus ulmifohus var. inermis; 
2, R. thyrsoideus: 3 and $, teo small to 
identify; 5.  Molopospermum cicutarium. 
H. M. Uhnus montana. 

Communications Received. -. B.-A. A. H. 


H. E. -G. M.C. H. CEhanks tor vs. 6d. for R.G.0.F. 
Boxi. — k. W. -G.J BR. B. T.E. G. J.-C. G.— 
H. C.-—4A, O. W. -PF. D. CH. G. G. -W. d. 
for 2 for RG Ole. BON) 


world of 


» 
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MARKETS. 


COVENT GARDEN, Tuesday, July 21st, 1025. 


We cannot accept any responsibility for the subjoined 
reports. They are furnished to us regularly every 
+ Tuesday by the Kindness of several of the principal 
3j salesmen, who are responsible for the quotations. 
It must be remembered that these quotations do 
not. represent the prices on any particular day, 
but only the genera] average for the week preceding 
Wo the date of our report. The prices depend upon 
the quality of the samples, the way in which they 
are packed, the supply in the market, and the 
demand, and they may = fluetuate, not only from 
day to day, but occasionally several times in the 
day.— EDs. 


Plants in Pots, etc.; Average Wholesale Prices. 


(All 48’3 except where otherwise stated). 


Adiantum s. d. 8. d. | Hydrangea s. d. s. d. 

cuneatum —Pink, 48’s per 

per doz. ... 10 0-13 0 doz. hee ... 18 0-24 0 
—elegans ... 2 100-120 | — ’ 
Aralia Sieboldii... 90-100 | Blue, 488 per ogo 
Araucarias, per f f 

doz... `.. 300420 | Marguerites, white, — 
Asparagus plu- 48's per doz ... 15 0-18 0 
~ ‘mosus 120-18 0 | Mignonette, 48's _ 
~-Sprenyeri ` 12 0-18 0 per doz. .. 15 0-18 0 


Aspidistra, green 36 0-60 0 
Asplenium, per 


Nephrolepis in 
variety ... ... 12 0-18 0 


doz. 120-180 —32 yis a 24 0-86 0 
—32"8 a. 240-300 © Palms, Kentia ... 30 0-48 0 
—nidus . 12 0-15 0 |; —60's .. 15 0-18 0 


Pteris, in variety 10 0-15 0 
—large 60's 5 0—0 0 


Cacti, per tray, 


—]2’s, 15's 5 0—7 0 


\ 
| 
Crassulas, 48’s per | =small .. 10- 30 
doz. F .. 240300 1 —72’s) per tray 
Crotons, per doz. 200-450 : — of 15’s .. 2 6—3 0 
Cyrtomium ... 10 0-25 0 Verbenas, 48’s 
Hydrangea per doz. .. 12 0-15 ) 
White, 48’s pe Viscarias, 48’3 
doz. se ... 18 030 0 : per doz. ... 15 0-18 ) 


Cut Flowers, etc.: Average Wholesale Prices. 


s. d. s. d. s.d. s.d 
Achillea, per doz. Lapagerias, per 
bun. ate .. 6 0—8 0 doz. blooms 3 6—4 0 
Adiantum deco- Lavender, per doz. 
rum, doz. bun. 9 0-10 0 bun. .. 90-15 0 


—cuneatum, per Lilium longiflorum 


doz. bun. „e 60-80 long, per doz. ... 2 6—3 0 
Alstr6meria, per —speciosum 

doz. bun. .. 60—8 0 album, long, per 
Asparagus plu- doz. n 36—40 

J——— ae —short, per doz. 3 0—4 0 

long trails, 6s 20—30 | —Spectosum 

med. sprays 1 6—2 6 rubrum, long, 

short o 9—1 3 per doz. blooms 4 0—5 0 

ri —short , , 30—50 


—Sprengeri, per bun. 


long sprays ... 1 6—2 0 Lily -of-the-Valley, 


sinuata is arriving in large quantities, consisting of 
white, mauve, pink and yellow varieties. White Asters 
are also easier in price owing to the increased supplies ; 
a few coloured blooms are on sale but very moderate 
in quality. Double white Stock continues to meet a 
good demand. Sweet Peas at present are beyond 
requirements and large quantities have been arriving 
during the past week in a very unsatisfactory condition, 
owing to the hot weather. Gypsophylla paniculata is 
now arriving in much better condition and taking the 
place of G. elegans. Echinopsis and Eryngium meet a 
good demand for decorative purposes. Gladiolus of the 
giant-flowered varieties are again arriving in good con- 
dition and a good selection is offered. Small consign- 


ments of Gladioli are now coming from Holland, 
including The Bride (white) Carnations at present 
exceed the demand and prices fluctuate according to 


quality. Roses are arriving in a full-blown condition 
and prices vary aecording to their quality. Lilium 
longifiorum has been seling more freely during the past 
week; larger supplies of L. speciosum album and L. s. 
rubrum are on offer, also a few L. auratum. A few 
bunches of bronze Chrysanthemums have been on offer 
during the past week, but do not attract much atten- 
tion, owing to the shortness of stems and the abundant 
supplies of the flowers mentioned above. 


Fruit: Average Wholesale Prices. 


s.d. s.d s.d. s.d’ 

Apples— Grapes— 
English, §-bushel —Muscat. ... 3 0—7 6 
— Early Victoria 2 0—4 0 —Canon Hall 4 6-10 0 
—Grenadiert . 2 0—4 0) Grape Fruit, 
—Beauty of Bath 4 0—6 0 —Cuban .. 40 0-42 6 
New Zealand, per —Jamaica... .. 40 042 6 

case— —Florida, finest... 45 0-55 0 
—Sturmer... ... 17 0-18 0 —South African, 
—Others ... .. 16 0-18 0 per case... ... 35 0-38 0 
Tasmanian, per Lemons, Messina, 

ease per box ... .. 12 0-15 0 
—Sturmer... ... 140-16 0 —Murcia ... .. 11 0-20 0 
—Others ... 13 0-16 0 —Naples ... ... 20 0-30 0 
Apricots, Spanish— Melons (Forced) 

lesie ve ... 10 0-14 0 basket ... ... 12 0-20 0 
Bananas... ... 15 0-25 0 | —Cantaloupes 5 0-12 6 
Cherries, white, Nectarines, per 

English ... .. 50-12 0 doz. És .. 90-240 
—black, English 80-150 | Oranges, Jaffa... 16 0-18 0 
— Napoleon ... 12 0-16 0 —Spanish—per case 
Cherry Plums, per — 3010's n. 25 0-35 0 

box sis ... 12 0-14 0 — t's n 25 0-35 0 
Currants, Black, —wOL'S ... 20 0-30 0 

English per lb. 0 7-07 —South African, 
—Red, -sieve 5 08 0 per case... ... 22 0 26 0 
Gages, Spanish Peaches, English 

ł-sieve . 56-160 per doz. .. 9 0-24 0 
(roosebetrics, f Pines... a. 50—80 

cooking berries —South African 

per }-sieve  ... 3 0—40 box — 60-70 
rae DETRICS; 0 3—1 3 Plums, Spanish, — 
Grapes— j-sieve .,, .. 6 0-10 0 
—Alicante, per Ib. 1 6—2 0 —French, crate ... 7 0-14 0 
—Belvian ... 1 6—2 0 Raspberries— 


dessert, per Ib. 


—English— ; 1 6 
3 1b. chips n 1 6—2 3 


—Hamburgh, lb. 1 6—3 0 


Vegetables : Average Wholesale Prices. 


s. d. 8. d. 
7 6-10 0 


Beans— 
— Evesham, flat... 


— Scarlet Runner, 


s. d. s. d 
Marrows, doz. 1 6—2 6 
Onions— 


— English, per cwt. 12 6-14 0 


ined. ,, .. 10-16 per doz. bun.... 24 0-30 0 

short s n 04—10 Orchids, per doz. 
Asters, white, per —Cattleyas ... 24 0-36 0 
„doz bun. O= —Cypripediums 5 0—7 0 
Carnations, per $: 

doz. blooms 1 0—2 ô Roses, per doz. 
Chrysanthemum blooms, Rich- — 

maximum, doz. mond .. 0... 16-26 

bun. . .. 40—50 — Liberty ... .. 1 6—2 6 
Coreopsis, per doz. —Madame Butter- q 

bun. . . .. 13-16 tiy e. n. 16—26 
Cornflower, per —M me. Abel | : 

doz. bun.  ... 20—26 Chatenay  ... 1 6—2 6 
Croton leaves Melody rr siete 1 6—2 0 

per doz.... we 0 D2 6 —Molly. Sharman ae . 
Delphiniums, var- _Crawiord aiea a 

ious, per doz. —Ophelia ... 2 0— 6 

spikes .. 20-30 —Sunburst 2 0—3 0 
Echinopsis, per Scabiosa caucas- 

doz. bun. .. 6 0—8 0 ica, per doz. 
Eryngium, per bun. . . .. 40—50 

doz. bun. .. & 0-10 0 Smilax, per doz. 
Fern, Freneh, per trails | 3 0—3 6 

doz. bun. . 0 9—10 Statice, Mauve ... 6 0-12 0 
Gaillardia, per —vellow, per doz. 

doz. bun. . 3 6—40 bun. T n 6 0—9 0 
Gardenias, per —white, per doz. 

box, 12's, IRs... 6 0-12 0 bun. is . 6 0—90) 
Gladioli, white, —-pink, per doz. 

per doz. bun. ... I2 0-35 0 bun. ee .. 6 0—9 0 
—prinmlinus, per —Suworowii, per 

doz. spikes — ... 2 6—3 0 doz. bun. we 8 O-12 0 
—Halley, per doz. —latifolia, er 

spikes . 3 O40 doz. bun. . 10 0-12 0 
—-Prince of wales, —ineana, per doz. 

per doz. spikes 4 0—5 0 bun. — .. 9 0-12 0 
-—searlet, per doz. Stephanotis, per 

spikes . 9 O60 72 pips ... . 2 6-30 
--cTeamn, per doz. Stock, English 

spikes . . . . Oo 0—60 white oo... .. S 0-100 
—(riant White, Sultan, white, per 

per doz. spikes 4 0—50 doz. bun. 4 0—6 0 
Gypsophila panic- --mauve, per doz. 

ulata, per doz. bun. a. $ 0—60 

bun. . 10 0-50 -—Vellow, per doz. 
Heather. white, bun. E o 3 0—60 

per doz. bun... 9 0-12 0 Sweet Pras, per 
--piuk, per doz. doz. bun. $ 0—00 

bun. 8 0—9 0 Violas,per doz. bun. | 0—1 6 


REMARKS. — Trade continues rather slow in this depart- 
ment. Most of the stands are well filled) with out-door 
blooms Which are dificult to clear cach day. Statice 


į sieve .. ... 60-70 | —Spring, per doz. 6 0—7 0 


Beets, new. per Parsnips, per cwt. 6 0—8 0 
3 00 : aN 

Mar — — — Peas, pXorkahire, 

broa cabs, pe er bag... ... 12 0-14 0 
bushel .. 60-80 i 

Cabbage, per tally 10 0-15 0 — English, per 

Cauliflower, per i bushel 3 0—4 0 
doz. n. 2 (40 —Canary Island; 

Carrots, new, per Case oo . 60-10 6 
doz. bun. .. 40—50 | Rhubarb, per doz. 6 0—7 U 

Cucumbers, per doz. 5 0—6 0 | Spinach “New 

—Flats, 36's, 42's 80-18 0 Zealand,” per 

Dutech Onions... 11 0-12 0 a os E li h EE 

Kndive, per doz. 23 6—0 DEOS cae enna 

Greens, best, per per strike— 
bag — . 1050 —Pink ... n. 4-50 

Horseradish, per —Pink & White... 5 0—5 6 
bundle ... 0 2. 29-26 | —White .. +046 

Lettuce, Cos, doz. 1 0—3 0 — Blue . 4046 

—Cabbage Let- —Canary,per case 16 0-21 0 
tuce . 1 3—2 0 | —Guernsey _,, — 50 

Mushrooms, cups 2 0—3 0 Turnips, new, per 

—Broilers ... . 13-20 doz. bun. 5 0-10 0 


REMARKS.—The general demand has been good, but. certain 
sections report a slackening of prices. probably due to 
Increased arrivals. Choies fruits, suchas Peaches, Nectarines, 
Melons and Grapes continue in good request. Raspberries 
for dessert are a better trade. supplies having fallen off 
somewhat. Some English Apples suchas Grenadier, Rev. 
W. Wilks and Early Victoria have sold well, where they 
have been of fair size, but small Apples are selling only 
at a very low figure. Cherries have been plentiful and 
prices have shown some variation, but really first class 
fruit has sold well Dessert Gooseberries have sold 
moderately well. but eooking sorts have not been wanted. 
Gage Phuns and Apricots trom Spain have sold well. but 
prices for Gages have not been very high. Plums have 
alo arrived from Franee aud Italy. Tomatos have 
arrived on a large svale: supplies from Holland are 
such that they have seriously affeeted the price level 
of home-grown produce, Cucumbers are a steady trade. 


Outdoor Beans are more plentiful and Marrows are 
abundant and cheap. Mushrooms are selling at im- 
proved figures. Salads keep dear, with a firm demand. 
The Potato trade is fairly good. 


GLASGOW. 


REMARKS :—The cut flower market was in a dull and 
uninteresting condition during the past week, the attention 
of trade buyers being chietly devoted to sort fruits. Prices 
were depressed and only prevented from slumping by 
reason of the reduced supplies. Carnations were abnormally 
cheap, being only worth 8d. and 9d. per dozen on Tuesday, 
but the average for the week ranged from l- to 16. 
Sweet Peas fluctuated between 10d. and 6d. per bunch. 
and specials made &d. and 9d. Gladioli Were a good 
selling line, Prince of Wales, Halley, and salmon realising 
1:6 to 2- for 6's, Peach Blossom and Blushing Bride. td. 
and 8d., and The Bride, 6d. Ophelia, Madame Abel 
Chatenay and Golden Ophelia Roses were steady at prices 
which varied from 2/- to 36 per dozen, while small 
Richmonds and Mrs. H. Stevens sold from 1 - to 2 -. 
Marguerites averaged 3d. to 6d. per bunch, and medium 
stuff sold so low as 1- per dozen bunches. Gypsophila 
was worth from 2d. to 6d. 


In the fruit market Strawberries monopolised attention, 
and a large business was done at prices Varving from sd. 
to 1/4 per lb. English Black Currants were plentiful and 
made 10d. perlb.; Raspberries averaged Li-: Red Currants 
8d.; Gooseberries (red), 4d., (white) 3d.: Peaches, 6- ta 
12/- per doz.; Melons, 3- to 4/6 each: Pines, 2.6 to 4-; 
Gages,l1/- to 14'-,and Apricots,10/- to 12 ~ per case. Napoleon 
Cherries brought. 21/-, black 1&-. and ordinary 14 -, and 
Grape Fruit were firm at 38'- to 42— per case, according 
to counts. 


Vegetable prices were influenced by the holidays and 
Tomatos cheapened as the result of the large consign- 
ments. Scotch went back to 7hd. and 10d., English 7d. 
and 8d., and Guernsey 7d. Tettuces remain unchanged 
at 1/6 to 26 per doz., Cauliflowers 3- to o/-, Ment 2 - 
to 4/-, and Scotch Cucumbers 4- to 9-, while Dutch 
were worth from 2/- to 3,-. 


— — 





QGQARDENING APPOINTMENT. 


Mr: E. Houghton. for the past three years Foreman 
at Moulton Paddocks, Newmarket, as Gardener to 


Sir PIERCE Lacy, Bart. Ampton Hall, Bury St. 
Edmunds, Suffolk. (Thanks for 2s. for R.G.O.F. 
box.— EDS.) 



















COLOUR PLANNING 
OF THE GARDEN 


By GEORGE F. TINLEY, 
THOMAS HUMPHREYS and 
W. IRVING, with an Introduc- 
tion by Miss GERTRUDE 
JEKYLL, and 50 Colour Plates 
by Mis M. W. ANSON. 
- - - In 1 vol. - - - 















42/- net. (plus 1/- postage). 






HE purpose of the book is to 

assist gardeners in laying out their 
gardens in an artistic manner, having 
regard to the colours and heights of 
the various plants, their flowering 
seasons, and growing capabilities. 
There are 5,000 entries and 50 coloured 
plates, exhibiting 300 selected garden 
flowers. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, Ltd. 
5, TAVISTOCK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 2. 
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AVERAGE MEAN TEMPERATURE for the ensuing week 
deducet from observations during the last titty 
yeats at. Greenwich, 6224. 


ACTUAL TEMPERATURE— 


the Gardeners’ Chronicle Ofce 5, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London Wodnesday July 29 
10 a.m Bar, 380, temp., 60° Weather, Overcast. 








Tur proper method of pruning 

On Pruning Roses is a fertile and 
Roses. perennial source of friendly 
controversy between rival 

rosarians. There are, for example, known 
to us two neighbouring Rose growers who, 
when spring comes round, meet, as regularly 
as the cuckoos or theaphides come, to discuss 
this grave matter on the terrain of one of 
them. The visitor who belongs to the 
“hard and late” school shakes his head 
wisely and with «affected sorrow when he 
sees that his misguided neighbour—a partisan 
ofthe ‘early and light ” school—has already 
cut back with hesitating hand the growths 
on the hybrid Roses of his garden. He 
Prophecies darkly that no good will come of 
this and returns to his own garden to wait 
a much later date before starting on his 
own pruning operations. But so surely as 
June arrives he receives from his friendly 
rival a bunch of Roses of excellent form and 
colour with an inquiry whether his Roses are 
yet ready to cut. This is indeed an unkindly 
cut, for as the sender knows full well, the 
‘Tate and hard” man's Roses are only just 
heginning t to recover from their long-deferred 
‘down to the ground ” pruning. Althoush. 
however, in the first round in the encounter 
the disciple of late pruning must cry touché, 
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the victory is not yet. In late autumn, 
somewhat near Christmas time, he parrics 
the thrust by presenting a bunch of his 
latest blooms, with the inquiry, ‘“ How do 
your Roses grow?” And so the controversy, 
like that of the Bigendians and Littleendians, 
goes on year after year, and needless to 
state the protagonists become more and more 
persuaded as the years go by that their 
several and divergent methods of pruning 
are right. This year, however, seems to 
have shown that the practitioners of the 
late and hard method have certain advantages 
over those who engage in the less drastic 
form of Rose surgery. The swift summer 
which came hot on the heels of a wet winter 
led to conditions which, so far as our obser- 
vation has gone, made the results of late 
and hard pruning prevail conspicuously over 
those obtained by adepts of the rival school. 
Where light and early pruning has been 
practised the Roses bloomed as they perhaps 
had never bloomed before, but even the best 
of the blossoms were fragile things, with 
hanging heads and bleached petals ; for 
garden Roses do not always enjoy a surfeit 
of sunshine. In contrast with the evan- 
escence of the Roses on lightly-pruned bushes 
and standards, those borne on plants treated 
by the more drastic method were shapely, 
upstanding, and of good texture. Whether 
this is a general experience it would be 
interesting to learn, but it certainly is the 
case in the several Rose gardens which it 
has been our lot to observe. Nothing is 
more futile than to base a general conclusion 
on occasional observations, and therefore it 
must suflice to record the facts and leave 
those who grow Roses to consider them in 
the light of their own experience. Variety, 
soil, aspect, and = shelter are, of course, 
factors which. have to be taken into account. 
Nevertheless, there is another, and in our 
opinion, important controversy which must 
be considered, and that is the effect of time 
and extent of pruning on Black Spot 
disease. So far as our experience goes, hard 
and late pruning acts as a definite cheek 
on the ravages of this disease. [t goes 
without saying that this mode of pruning 
does no more than tend to keep the disease 
within bounds, and that for even this to be 
accomplished all prunings must be collected 
and removed from the Rose garden. If, in 
addition to these precautions, the ground of 
the Rose garden is turned over thoroughly 
in late autumn and turned over lightly again 
in the spring, when the spring mulch is 
applied, the discase—though it  remains—is 
prevented from doing the worst of which 
it is capable. A good rosarian of our ac- 
quaintance follows this routine and also 
sprays his Roses when he does his fruit ; 
in the autumn or winter with lime sulphur— 
taking care to cover the ground as well as 


the bushes with spray; and with lime sulphur 


and lead arsenate of weak strength when 
the leaves are about to appear. His only 
other routine is to spray on two successive 
evenings when aphis first makes its appear- 
ance, using on this occasion one of the 
many excellent proprietary spray Nuids. The 
life history of the Black Spot fungus precludes 
the hope that even by these methods the 
disease may be expelled from a garden, but a 
little Black Spot, if it is not allowed to leaven 
the whole lump, dees no great harm in the gar- 
den. It is sometimes advised to remove the top 
soil, and that practice may be a good one; 
but it would seem likely that the soil-turning 
process which we have described is no less 
efficient, for by it the mycelium of the fungus 
growing on old leaves and twigs is likely 
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to be buried, and so kept from doing harm. 
Bordeaux mixture is also recommended 

a means of reducing the ravages of the 
disease, and is certainly effective if applied 
before spring growth begins. Most im- 
portant of all, however, is to keep the Rose 
garden where Black Spot is endemic free 
from all plants other than Roses. By so 
doing the ground may be stirred frequently 
and cultivated when necessary. The health 
of the Roses is enhanced, and healthy plants 
have, whatever may be said to the contrary, 
an active power of offering resistance to dis- 
ease. 





Ken Wood.—The London County Council 
has made a rezulation under which children 
are not allowed to enter Ken Wood, the 
new open space at Hampstead, unless ac- 
companied by adults. In reply to complaints 
made against this restriction the L.C.C. 
authorities state that bitter experience else- 
where has compelled them to enforce it for 
the preservation of the wild flowers, Brackon 
and trees at Ken Wood. 


National Sweet Pea Society.—The takings at. 
the turnstite of the Royal Horticultural 
Society's Hall last week at the Annual Show 
of the National Sweet Pea Society, amounted 
to £15 l4s. on the first day, and £9 ls. on 
the second day. These amounts cannot be 
taken as any indication of the total atten- 
dance, because in addition to the members 
of the Society, all Fellows of the R.H.S. 
are also admitted free. Throughout the first 
day of the show Mrs. Robert Bolton and Mrs. 
Cecil Bartlett were so busily engaged in selling 
the Sweat Peas which were given by many 
members that they realised 2), lds. 6d., so that. 
the total proceedings of the show amounted to 
£46 10s. 6d. We were pleased to note at 
the show the increased interest which was 
shown in the Affillated Society's Shield 
Which was presented to the Society by Mr. 
W. J. Unwin three years ago. Last year 
there were four entries while on this 
occasion six societies sent exhibits of twelve 
vases of distinct varieties grown by their 
members and all were of considerable merit. 
The winning society proved to be the 
Pangbourne Horticultural Society (Hon. Nec. 
Mr. E. W. Dix), whose collection included 
splendid vases of Wembley, Mammoth, Mrs. 
Arnold Hitcheock, Valentine and Jean Ireland. 
The Eastbourne Society, whi-h won the 
Shield in 1923, were second, while the Wain- 
cheap District Society, last years winners, 
came third. 


Botanical Magazine.—Part 4 of Vol. CL. 
contains illustrations and descriptions of the 
following twelve plants :—Arisaema elephas, 
t. 9058, an Aroid with a solitary, tri-sected 
leaf, and producing a very stri<ing  inflor- 
escence with a maroon-purple spathe, striped 
with white or cream colour, and a lonz 
spike, in both sexes, for the plant is 
dioecious; Rhododendron Oldhamit, t. 9059, 
an old species in cultivation, and = described 
by Dr. Masters in Gard. Chron., April 22, 
1882, p. 524. It has also been known as 
Azalea Oldhanmii and as Rhododendron 
longiperulatum. Originally introduced into 
this country by Messrs. James Veiteh and 
Nons, and exhibited by them in 1582, it 
was afterwards lost and then re-introduced 
by Mr. E. H. Wilson in 1918. The beautiful 
red colour and prolonged flowering make it a 
desirable plant for gardens, but it has not 
been ascertained whether it is suitable for 
outdoor cultivation, and even in Cornwall, 
where it has been grown out-of-doors, it 
has not done well so far. Syrinzsa Potaninii, 
t. 9060, is one of the late Mr. Ree nald 
Farrer’s introductions from Southern Kansu, 
Where, he states, it forms a very graceful 
shrub, and although Farrer) described the 
panicles of small flowers as insi:nificant, 
specimens cultivated by Major F. Stern, 
near Goring-on-Sea, proved attractive. The 
plant is perfectly hardy in this country and 
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flowers very late. The corolla is white, 
sometimes flushed with pink. Prostanthera 
rotundifolia, t. 9061, a strikingly pretty 


plant, with bright, violet flowers, has been 
cultivated in gardens for a number of years. 
A description of it was given in Gard, 
Chron., April 1, 1848, p. 223. It is cultivated 


at Kew as a greenhouse plant, but will 
probably succeed in the warmer parts of 
the country out of doors. Prunus yedoensis, 


t. 9062, is described by Mr. E. H. Wilson 
as the most beautiful of all the Japanese 
Cherries, and is the one generally planted 


in the parks, temple grounds, cemeteries, 
and streets of Tokyo. The blossoms when 
first opened are pure rose, and finally 


become pure white. It forms a tree up to 
16-m. high. Viburnum grandiflorum, t. 9063, 
is one of the most attractive of the 
Viburnums by reason of its pretty inflor- 
escences of white flowers tinged with pink 
and its delightful fragrance. In the Marquis 
of Headford’s garden at Kells, co. Meath, 
this Viburnum blooms in January, but at 
Kew it did not flower this year until early 


March. Primula Edgworthii, t. 9064, is the 
plant known to gardeners as P. Winteri, 
which was the name given it by the late 


Mr. William Watson, in Gard. Chron., March 
4, 1911, p. 130. It was subsequently found 
that ıt was not a new species, for dried 
specimens of the plant had existed in 
herbaria for one-hundred years. This Primula 
was found in 1908, by Mr. E. L. Winter, 
growing by the edge of the snow in a 
ravine in the adighbourhesd of Paini Tal; 
in its natural habitat the flowers come a 
much richer blue than in this country. 
Maxillaria lepidota, t. 9065, was described 
by Reichenbach, in Gard. Chron., February 9, 
1878, p. 168. The plant was discovered by 
Hartwez in southern Colombia about 1842. 
The flowers are yellow, with brownish-red, 


flexuouse tails, and of the characteristic 
Maxillaria shape. Fritillaria oranensis, 
t. 9066, was described and illustrated in 


Gard. Chron., March 13, 1880, p. 340, fig. 62, 
but before that it was described by Mr. 
F. G. Baker, in Gard. Chron., January 13, 
1877, p. 45, under its synonym F. Mumbyi. 
It is a very pretty plant with nodding 
flowers, the se.ments being dark purple, 
with a green, median band and yellowish 
tips. The foliage is narrow and slightly 
glaucous. Smilax excela, t. 9067, is a hardy 
climber of very vigorous growth, flowering 
and fruiting abundantly at Kew every year. 
The leaves are broadly ovate and almost 
truncate at the base, and the stem is more 
or less thorny. The clusters of red berries 
are very pretty. Chionodoxa Siehei, t. 9068, 
is a good garden plant, and is said to be 
the largest and most brilliant of all the 
Chionodoxas. It is perfectly hardy, and 
flowers about the middle of March. Arctotis 
Roodae, t. 9069, is named after Mrs. Rood, 
of Van Rhynsdorp, south of Namaqualand. 
The flower heads are very conspicuous, the 
ray-flowers being reddish-orange or almost 
blood red, with a black blotch at the base 
forming a ring. Although the species would 
probably be useful for summer bedding, the 
plant is not sufficiently hardy to survive 
our winters. Unfortunately, this pretty plant 
is somewhat difficult to propagate, as none 
of the specimens grown in this country has 
produced seeds, and cuttings root very 
slowly and uncertainly. 


Sandy Show.—By kind permission of Mrs. 
Graves, the Sandy Flower Show will be held in 
the spacious park of Sandye Place, Sandy, Bed- 
fordshire, on Thursday, August 27. This will 
be the fifty-second exhibition held by the 
Society, and in addition to a large display 
of flowers, it will include industrial exhibits, 
small live stock and dairy produce. The 
bands of the Irish Guards and the Life 
Guards have been engaged for the event. 


French Plum Crop.—The Ministry of Agri- 
culture is informed that the probable yield 
of “ Blue Plums” in the department of Lot- 





et-Garonne, France, this season is estimated 
to be slightly below half that of the record 
harvest of 1923, when 125,000 packages, 
averaging ten kilogrammes each, were’ ex- 
ported to England. 


Mr. Arthur Herrington.—Formerly well-known 
in the metropolitan district, Mr. Arthur 
Herrington has now returned to this country 
on a holiday visit after spending many 
years and acquiring considerable success 
and fame in America. He commenced his 
horticultural career under his father at 
Betteshanger Rectory at Sandwich, in Kent, 
and later, spent a couple of years in Lord 
Northbourne’s garden at Betteshanger Park. 
His next appointment was at the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s old Gardens at Chis- 
wick, where he remained for about four 
years, passing thence to Gravetye under Mr. 
William Robinson, whom he also served on 
the staff of The Garden. From 1890 to 1893 
Mr. Herrington carried out extensive alter- 
ations in Lord de Saumarez’s garden at 
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MR. ARTHUR HERRINGTON. 


Shrubland Park, working to plans made by 
Mr. William Robinson. On the completion 
of this work he returned to the staff of 
The Garden, but in December, 1895, he sailed 
for America and early in the following year 
took charge of Mr. H. Mc.T. Twombly’s 
estate at Madison, New Jersey. Here he 
laid out the famous Madison Gardens and 
continued to manage them until the death 
of the owner in 1910, when he resigned the 
superintendence of the Twombly estate and 
commenced business as a landscape gardener, 
but still remained in residence at Madison. 
Since then Mr. Herrington has carried out 
a great deal of landscape work and has been 
very closely concerned with the development 
of the Garden Club of America. He has 
lectured on garden subjects to most of the 
garden clubs in and around New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Pittsburg and Cleve- 
land. For the past ten years he has also 
been manager of the International Flower 
Show and still holds that position. This 
exhibition, as our readers may remember, is 
the leading horticultural show in the United 


States and is held each year in March 
under the joint auspices of the New York 
Horticultural Society and the New York 


Florists’ Club. Notwithstanding all his other 
activities Mr. Herrington continues his 
literary work and is the author of The 
Chrysanthemum, which is an extremely popular 
work in America. He is also a_ regular 
contributor to The Garden Magazine and 
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Country Life. During his holiday he is 
visiting numerous notable gardens in some 
of which he was employed during his earlier 
years and on July 16th, remembering his 
old association with Chiswick, he visited the 
R.H.S. Gardens at Wisley and gave an 
address to the students on ‘ Horticultural 
Prospects in America.’’ Mr. Herrington has 
certainly made good in America, and fortun- 
ately enjoys better health than when he 
resided on the outskirts of London. 


Guildford Gardeners’ visit to Pyrford Court.— 
At the invitation of Viscount Elvedon about 
sixty members of the Guildford and District 
Gardeners’ Association, accompanied by the 
President, Alderman W. T. Patrick, visited 
the very extensive gardens at Pyrford Court. 
Mr. W. Auton, the gardener, whose name is 
well known to our readers, conducted the 
party round the gardens and pleasure 
grounds whieh cover about fifty acres, a 
great deal of which had been brought into 
cultivation under Mr. Auton’s supervision 
within the last fifteen years. The gardens 
surround the fine modern mansion, which 
stand upon an eminence overlooking an 
extensive dell and commanding views across 
the Wey valley on to the distant Surrey 
hills between Guildford and Dorking. Earlier 
in the year the woodland dell is resplendent 
with Daffodils, but it is now naturally adorned 
with Heather, Ivy, and Bracken. Beyond 
the dell the ruins of Newark Abbey stand 
out prominently, and a walk through delight- 
ful paths and meadow tracks brought the 
party to an artificial lake bordered by what 
is probably the finest collection of Japanese 
Irises in the country. Over fifty varieties 
are represented by thousands of plants, 
many of them seedlings of remarkable 
beauty. Viscount Elvedon experiments in 
growing different kinds of cattle food and 
has acres covered with plants for this 
purpose. The gardener’s house is lit by gas 
collected from fermenting material in a 


retort not far away. The President ex- 
pressed the thanks of the visitors to 
Viscount Elvedon for a most enjoyable 
afternoon. 


National Diploma in Horticulture.—The Royal 
Horticultural Society’s Diploma in _ Horticul- 
ture has been awarded to the following as 
a result of the written and Practical Exam- 
inations for the Diploma held this season: 
Section 1. General Horticulture.—Miss G. L. 
Hebditch, c/o Standard Bank of South Africa, 


Northumberland Avenue; John T. Peers, 
Clayton Manor Lodge, Clayton-le-Dale; W. 
B. Pymont, Rodway Hill, Cannington, 


Bridgwater; Miss R. S. Collett, Royal Botanic 
Garden, Edinburgh; Miss K. Lloyd Jones, 
Clyn-Cerrig, Mumbles, S. Wales; Miss A. 
Hodgkinson, Royal Holloway College, Engle- 
field Green; Perey Clare, 62, Lindum Avenue, 
Lincoln; Miss R. Leir, Charlton, Goodrich, 
Ross-on-Wye; Alexander Turner, Courtown 
Gardens, Gorey, Co. Wexford; Miss H. Broad- 
bent, University College, Reading ; and Andrew 
M. Cumming, Streatham Hall Farm, Exeter. 
Section 2. Hardy Fruit Growing.—George H. 
Nash, 27, Broadway, Hawksworth Wood, 
Kirkstall; and William H. Barker, 45, St. 
George’s Road, Wimbledon, S.W. Section 4. 
Seed Growing, Testing, &c.—Alan D. Blaxill. 
12, Bedfont Close, Bedfont, Feltham, Mddx. 
Section 8. Horticultural Teaching.—Miss V. G. 
Hartley, Hockerill College, Bishops Stortford ; 
George H. Nash, 27, Broadway, Hawksworth 
Wood, Kirkstall; and William H. Barker, 
45, St. George's Road, Wimbledon, S.W. The 
twe last-named candidates qualified also in 
Section 2. The following have also passed 
the Preliminary Examination and will be 
eligible to take the Final Examination when 
they have completed the necessary six years 
of practical experience in gardening :—Robert 
H. Jeffers, 23, Bell Place, Edinburgh; Miss 
A. Copeland, 19, Dundonald Road, Kelvinside, 
Glasgow; Miss F. Record, 70, Old Chester 
Road, Rock Ferry, Birkenhead; Miss B. M. 
Hitching, Shirley, Mostyn Avenue, Craig-y- 
don, Llandudno; Thomas F. Reilly, Rehins, 
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Ballino, Co. Mayo, Ireland; George L. Sowter, 
90, Lavender Row, Darley Abbey, Derby; A. 
E. Gunningham, Council Fruit Plot, Gulval, 
Penzance; Geoffrey E. Hindley, R.H.S. Cot- 
tages, Wisley, Surrey; William McCarrell, 
Deanston House Gardens, Doune, Perthshire ; 
Miss G. Richards, Ravensworth Castle School, 
Co. Durham; Miss S. Johnson Bird, Lowther 
College, Bodelwyddan, Rhuddlan; Wm. M. 
Campbell, University Gardens, Edgbaston, Bir- 
mingham; Miss E. Horrell, The Grange, 
Thorney, Peterborough; C. H. Walkden, 26, 
Biggin Avenue, Mitcham, Surrey; and Miss 
Vera F. P. Day, 58, Ashburton Road, East 
Croydon, Surrey. 


Dr. B. Daydon Jackson.—It has been suggested 
that the approach of his eightieth birthday 
is a suitable opportunity for an appreciation 
of the services to the Linnean Society of 
its general secretary, Dr. Benjamin Daydon 
Jackson. Dr. Jackson has served the Linnean 
Society for forty-five years—as_ botanical 
secretary from 1880 to 1902, and as general 
secretary from 1902 until the present time. 
His devotion to the work and interests of 
the society are well-known. Dr. Jackson has 
also achieved a wide reputation as the ex- 
ponent of the library and collections of 
Linneus, of which the Linnean Society is the 
custodian ; and workers at home and abroad 
gratefully acknowledge his assistance in 
matters connected with Linneus and his 
work. His bibliographical work, including 
the early volumes of the Index Kewensis, 1s 
a permanent monument of his industry and 
powers of research. It is proposed to ask 
Dr. Jackson to allow his portrait to be 
painted, and hung in the rooms of the 
Linnean Society. A committee of present 
and former officers has been formed to 
carry out the proposal. Sir David Prain 
has kindly consented to act as_ treasurer. 
Subscriptions (which should not exceed two 
guineas) from Fellows and other friends 
should be sent to Mr. J. Ramsbottom at 
the British Museum (Natural History), Crom- 
well Road, London, S.W. 7. 


i Horticultural Conference. — The 
Belgian Federation of Horticultural Societies 
is holding its annual Congress at Borgervout 
on the 12th and 13th September next. The 
Minister of Agriculture, M. le Baron Ruzette, 
has granted his patronage to the Congress. 


Rose Trials at Bagatelle——The judging of the 
Roses assembled for trial at Bagatelle, in the 
Bois de Boulogne, Paris, took place this year 
on the morning of June 15. The judges, with 
M. Deville, a municipal councillor as Presi- 
dent, included nationals of many different 
countries, those from England being Mr. C. 
Turner, of Slough, and Mr. W. Wallace, of Eaton 
Bray, with Mr. Alex. Dickson, Newtownards, 
from Ireland. There were about fifty varieties 
submitted ; among the French Roses, the Gold 
Medal was awarded to the variety Ville de 
Paris, a Pernetiana Rose raised by the 
celebrated firm of Pernet-Diutcher, of Lyons. 
The flower is large and full, round and 
cup-shaped in form, with broad petals, 
slightly indented at the top, the colour 
sunny-yellow, lightly tinged with orange and 
a little deeper at the base. The bud is 
large and ovoid, the stem long and firm; 
the foliage is abundant, and of a deep 
bronzy green. The variety is said to be 
very resistant to cold, and does not deterio- 
rate in colour under strong sunlight. A Gold 
Medal was also awarded to the variety 
Gooiland Beauty (Sunburst x Goldem Em- 
blem), a hybrid Tea Rose raised by the 
Dutch grower Van Rossem. The petals are 
not numerous; in colour they are yellow at 
the base, otherwise yellowish-pink, broad, 
recurved, and indented at the edge. The 
foliage is glossy, and the habit is floriferous. 
A First-class Certificate went to the 
variety Madame Henri Gravereaux (Mrs. 
Aaron Ward x an unnamed seedling), a 
hybrid Tea from MM. Barbier et Cie, of 
Orleans. This is a very fine variety, the 
bud ovoid in shape, yellow, shaded with red ; 
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the centre of the recurved petals, when open, 
are reddish salmon, while the exterior is straw- 
yellow. The foliage is glossy and the thorns 
small and a little curved. Certificates were 
awarded to the three following varieties; 
Mrs. James Heath, a hybrid Tea raised by 
Messrs. Samuel McGredy and Son; Maud 
Cuming, also a hybrid Tea, from Messrs. 
Alex. Dickscn and Sons; and Climbing 
Mme. Herriot, a sport from the variety 
Mme. Herriot, sent by Messrs. Ketten, of 
Luxembourg. Other Roses of note were 
Madame Ed. Raynal, a hybrid Tea, from M. 
Joseph Sauvageot, a pinkish white flower 
with a nicely shaped bud; and Madame 
André Saint, a hybrid Perpetual raised by 
MM. Barbier et Cie, with a beautifully 
scented, white flower and fine foliage. The 
number of Roses sent this year, to be sub- 
mitted for award next June is forty-six, 
contributed by twenty-five raisers. 
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Market Bosworth Horticultural Society's 
exhibition; Nottingham and Notts. Chry- 
santhemum  Society’s meeting. Friday, 
August 7.—Killearn Flower Show. Saturday, 
August 8.—Auchencrow Flower Show ; Coupar- 
Angus Flower Show; Dysart Flower Show. 


“Gardeners’ Chronicle” Seventy-Five Years 
Ago.— Visitors to the Horticultural Society’s 
Shows.—A correspondent having expressed 
his regret that the number of visitors should 
have been so small at the late July exhibi- 
tion of the Horticultural Society, and the 
same notion having been entertained by 
others frequenting these London meetings, 1t 
seems worth while to show what foundation 
there is for such ideas. The truth is easily 
ascertained by the examination of official 
statements ; for the Horticultural Society has 
never felt it expedient to make a mystery 
of a matter in which the public is as much 








FIG. 33.—ECHIUM CALLITHYRSUM AT TRESCO ABBEY. 


(see page 87). 


Appointments for the Ensuing Week.— 
Sunday, August 2.—Wakefield and North of 
England Tulip Society’s meeting. Monday, 
August 3.—Walsall Horticultural Society’s 
show (2 days); Bishop’s Stortford Horti- 
cultural Society's show; Rutland Horti- 
cultural Society's show; Keynsham and 
District Horticultural Society’s show (2 days) ; 
Whitley, Monkseaton and Cullercoats Horti- 
cultural Society’s show; Pershore Flower 
Show. Tuesday, August 4.—Leicester Abbey 
Park Flower Show (2 days); Royal Cale- 
donian Horticultural Society’s meeting. Wed- 
nesday, August 5.—Northampton  Horticul- 
tural Society’s show (2 days); Scottish 
National Sweet Pea, Rose and Carnation 
Society’s show (2 days); Royal Welsh Agri- 
cultural Society’s show (3 days); Royal 
Horticultural Society of JIreland’s exhibition 
(3 days); Royal Agricultural Society’s 
Council meeting; National Viola and Pansy 
Society’s meeting. Thursday, August 6.— 


interested as anybody. The following shows 
the numbers present in July ever since the 
first establishment of the exhibitions, in the 
year 1833: 1883, 1,200; 1834, 3,076; 1835, 
5,612; 1836, 6,088; 1837, 6,463; 1838, 6,546; 
1839, 5781; 1840, 5,072; 1841, 7,194; 1842, 
3,500; 1843, 7,568; 1844, 4,062; 1845, 5,963 ; 
1846, 6,083; 1847, 6,827; 1848, 14,084; 1849. 
7,338 ; and 1850, 7970. So that, in reality, 
the July meeting this year was the largest 
ever known, with the exception of 1848, 
when the enormous number of 14,084 persons 
attended, in consequence of the previous 
June meeting having been such a day of 
pouring rain, that only 870 persons, instead 
of 10,000, passed the gates. That great 
exhibition did not therefore, at the most, 
represent beyond 56,000 visitors for July. 
Let us hope that this short statement of 
facts may serve to show how dangerous, in 
figures, it is to trust to fancies. —Gard. Chron. 
August, 3, 1850. 
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THE ORCHID HOUSES. 


By J. COLLIER, Gardener to,Sm JEREMIAH COLMAN, Bart., 
Gatton Park, Reigate. 


Cattleya.—Such Cattlyas as C. labiata, C. 
Bowringiana, C. Gaskelliana, and the many 
hybrids that make new growth during the 
summer months and flower in the autumn, 
are muking considerable progress. It is 
advisable at this period to keep them elevated 
well up to the roof-glass in order to con- 
solidate their growths. Water should be 
afforded liberally, but as the pseudo-bulbs 
are near maturity and the flowers commence 
to push through the sheaths, the supply 
should be considerably reduced, for if the 
plants are overwatered at this stage it 
frequently causes the pseudo-bulbs to decay. 
Care should also be taken that water is not 
allowed to accumulate between the outer 
skin and the pseudo-bulb of C. Bowringiana, 
and such hybrids from it as C. Portia, C. 
Wendlandii, and others of this class. 


C. Mendelii and C. Mossiae.—Plants of these 
species, and many of their numerous hybrids, 
have now passed out of flower, and should 
be kept slightly on the dry side in order to 
atford them a short period of rest, but so 
soon as fresh root action is observed any 
necessary repotting should ‘be attended to. 


Laelia.—Tho Mexican Laelias, L. anceps, L. 
albida, and L. autumnalis, are now in full 
growth. During bright, sunny weather they 
should be syringed overhead at least twice 
each day and otherwise plentifully supplied 
with water at the roots. Allow them to 
enjoy all the sunlight possible, short of 
scorching the leaves. They will be benofited 
by having the shading removed early in the 
afternoon, at the same time closing the 
ventilators of the house so as to induce the 
temperature to rise for a few hours, but 
opening them again slightly late in the 
evening when the weather is favourable, so 
that all superfluous moisture may be dispelled. 


Laelia pumila.—This cool-growing Laelia is 
now making new growth, and as young 
shoots develop from the base they should 
be re-potted or have fresh materials applied 
to the surface. When re-potting, only a 
thin layer of compost should be used, which 
should be sweet and porous, as during their 
growing season the plants require liberal 
supplies of water. Shallow Orchid pans, 
without side holes, with wire handles attached 
for suspending, are suitable receptacles. For 
a short time after re-potting water should be 
sprinkled over the surface only, but the 
supply may be increased as the plants become 
re-established in the new compost. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


By W. AUTON, Gardener to VISCOUNT ELVEDEN, 
Pyrford Court, Woking, Surrey. 


Liliums.—For decorative value, colour range, 
fragrance, and gracefulness of habit, few 
bulbous plants can compare with the Lilies, 
and the border kinds generally may be said 
to thrive in any fairly rich, well-drained 
soil if planted at the right depth and at 
the correct time. No bulbs deteriorate 
more quickly than do those of Lilies when 
left exposed, hence the sooner they are 
planted after being purchased or after being 
litted to permit the renovation of borders, 
the better. L. canddum is one of the 
most charming of old-fashioned plants, and 
if existing clumps are dcing well, it is not 
wise to disturb them, but if they show 
signs of exhaustion or have become. over- 
erowded they should be lifted and re-planted 
so soon as flowering is finished. L. croceum, 


the brilliant varieties of L. elegans, and the 
stately L. giganteum should also be lifted 
and re-planted immediately after flowering, 


that is, when the flowering stem has 
ripened. None of these is stem-rooting, 


hence planting should be less deep than is 
practised with stem-rootinz kinds, a covering 


of from four-inches to six-inches being 
sufficient, according to the texture of the 
soil. L. giganteum will be found to have 


offsets of varyinz sizes at the base of old 
flowering stems, and these should be graded 
and planted in groups for flowering the 
second and following years. 


Herbaceous Borders.—Although many of 
the earlier-flowering plants, such as Delphi- 
nums, Paeonies, and Lupins are over, 
herbaceous borders generally are about at 
their best, such plants as Antirrhinums, 
Alströmerias, Chrysanthemums, Eryngiums, 
Hollyhocks, Gladioli, Kniphofias, Pentstemons, 
Potentillas, Rudbeckias, Phloxes, and Veronicas, 
amongst many others, being in full vigour 
to take their places. Keep the surface 
clean and hoe thoroughly after watering. 
Attend to the removal of all faded flowers, 
so as to prolong the flowering period, and 
sce that late flowering subjects are sufficiently 
staked and tied. 





Violas.—Where these are used for edging 
beds and borders, it is of the utmost 
importance that all flowers should be 
removed as they fade, and that the plants 


should have abundance of water in dry 
weather. On dry, sandy soils it is very 


difficult to maintain the floral display at 
this season. and plants which have become 
somewhat exhausted by a long period 
of flowering may be cut over and 
allowed to make fresh growths. If well 
supplied with water, when needed, they 
will produce abundance of blossoms later in 
the year. Seedling plants which have 
recently been planted in nursery rows to 
grow on for spring bedding should have 
the hoe plied between them frequently. 


PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 


By F. J. CLARK, Gardener to Lt.-Col. SIR GEORGE 
HOLFORD, Westonbirt, Tetbury, Gloucestershire. 


Bulbs for forcing.—Preparations should be 
made for potting bulbs intended for early 
forcing. Those which will be required to 
flower by Christmas, or earlier, should be 
potted during early August. Polyanthus 
Narcissi of the Paper White and Double 
Roman types, and Roman Hyacinths, may 
be flowered in early November, whilst 
Duc van Thol Tulips, Narcissus Golden Spur, 
N. Henry Irving, and N. Trumpet Major 
may be flowered by Christmas. It is 
essential, however, that the bulbs should be 
procured from a reliable source, and success 
with early forcing cannot be achieved with 
bulbs which have not been thoroughly 
ripened. A well-ripened bulb should be 
quite firm; a medium-sized, firm bulb is to 
be preferred to a larger one which lacks 
solidity. 


Lachenalias.—These should be potted now. 
The bulbs should be left undisturbed through- 
out the ripening period and until it is 
intended to repot them. To obtain the best 
results this latter operation should take place 
before the bulbs have restarted into growth. 


Freesias.—-These should be potted early in 
August, and when this is done flowers may 
be had by Christmas. The corms are parti- 
cularly liable to injury and loss of vitality 
if allowed to start prematurely into growth. 
Careful consideration should be given in 
ascertaining the quantities and varieties of 
bulbs which will be required for flowering 
next winter and = spring, and orders should 
he placed for them as early as possible, if 
this has not already been done. 


Eucharis grandiflora.—To those who still 
grow this beautiful old plant, the spell of 
hot weather which we are experiencing 
affords a good opportunity to get the plants 
thoroughly matured. During late summer, 
when the plants have completed their 
growth, they may with safety and advantage 
be removed to a cool pit, shaded only 
from the brightest weather and then 
gradually exposed to increased light and 
sunshine, at the same time decreasing the 
supply of water at the roots, with a view 
to getting the bulbs thoroughly ripened. 
This treatment should tend to increase the 
production of flowers during the coming 
winter. 


FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 
By F. STREETER, Gardener to MAJOR ALBERT Paw. 
Wormley Bury, Broxbourne, Herts. 


Peaches and Nectarines.—So soon as the 
successional trees of Peaches and Nectarines 
have finished their crops, cut out the old 
fruiting growths, except where required for 
the extension of the trees. It is an easy 
matter to discover which branches and new 
growths are required to furnish the trellis 
with good wood and to form a well-balanced 
and shapely tree. These should be trained 
into position, and all the sun and air 
possible be admitted at all times now; in 
tact, if the lights can be removed from the 
house so much the better. Still continue 
to syringe the trees morning and evening 
to keep red spider inm check. Where the 
trees have made rank growths, and these 
have been allowed to grow and develop, 
they are much better removed entirely, as 
they are useless for fruit production. See 
that the main branches have room to swell 


and do not suffer from being tied too 
tightly. Old, established trees that have 
carried heavy crops will greatly benefit 


from weak, liquid manure given at alternate 
waterings, and one or two applications of 
artificial manure to assist the buds for 
next season’s crop. 


Late Houses and Peach Cases.—Continue to 


keep the young shoots tied in and the 





fruits exposed to the light, as previously 
advised ; admit all possible air on bright 
days. The latest houses should be kept 


open day and night to retard the crops so 
much as possible. Should we have a dull 
spell with occasional bursts of sun I should 
advise a slight shade, otherwise the folage 
and the skins of the fruits will be Hable 
to seorch, especially in the case of Nectarines. 
Large Peaches, suchas Bellegarde, Diamond, and 
Sea Eagle will require rather more thinning 
to allow the fruits to fully develop; Keep 
the roots moist at all times. 


Trees in Pots.—Continue to feed up and 
ripen the earliest varieties growing in pots 
and standing out-of-doors. These require 
very liberal treatment and constant watehing 
in regard to supplies of water at the roots. 
Whenever possible, when buying new trees, 
visit a reliable nursery and make a personal 
Selection, and if the orders are placed early 
in the season one may be certain of obtaining 
the varieties required. 


HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 


By E. NEAL, Gardener to J. A. N1X, Esq., Tilgate, 
Crawley, Sussex. 


Summer Pruning.—This should now progress 
with all possible speed. Where extension 
is required in Pears on walls, the leading 
shoots should be made secure by nailing or 
tying; this is best done at the present 
time, before the young growths get too 
stiff, as they are liable to snap off when 
lert until later in the season. All other 
growths not required may be pruned back 
to about four-inches from the base. As the 
work proceeds, clear away all prunings and 
burn them, lightly forking the borders and 
leaving them tidy. The fruits of some of 
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the earliest varieties, such as Dr. Jules 
Guyot, Jargonelle, Souvenir du Congrès, 


and Williams’s Bon Chrétien, will be swelling 
up previous to ripening; where crops are 
heavy, give copious supplies of liquid manure 
to the roots, and mulch rather heavily. 
Espaliers, in the kitchen garden, will need 
the same attention as regards pruning, but 
I advise leaving the leads their full length 
at this {time of the year, as this helps to 
draw the sap evenly all over the trees and 
prevents the buds from forming growth so 


quickly after being pruned. Prune cordon 
Pears in the same way, leaving two or 
three growths at the top of each for a 


time ; as all drastic pruning tends to check 
root action at this time of year, it is wise 
to spread the work over several days. 


Pruning Apples. — Espalier and cordon 
Apples may be treated much in the same 


way as advised for Pears, but bush Apple 
trees require a little more attention and 
care, always having in mind the admission 
of plenty of light and air among the 
branches. Keep the fruits exposed so much 
as possible by removing some of the leaves 
that may hide them, and by keeping the centre 
of the bush well open. The leading growths 
should remain to help to balance the 
trees. 

Bush Plums.—These 
much the same way, 
are exposed they aro of 
those shaded by foliage. 


should be treated in 
as where the fruits 
better colour than 


Netting.—String netting that has been used 


for protecting the crops of small fruits 
should be collected when thoroughly dry 
and stored if not required for immediate 
use. Where time can be spared, it is an 
excellent plan to overhaul the nets and 
make good the holes before storing them, 
as it is much easier to do this when the 


nets are stretched out than when the work 
has to be done in a confined space. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


By H. PRINCE, Gardener to the HON. MRS. GREVILLE, 
Polesden Lacy, Dorking. 


Onions.—A small 
now be made, leaving 
another fortnight. The seeds should be 
sown in drills drawn about fifteen inches 
apart. The batch of resulting seedlings 
should make good growth before cold 
weather comes along. In the early spring 
these may be planted where they may 
make good bulbs to provide the early 
summer supplies. It is a good plan to 
always sow a few more drills than are 
required for planting out, as the seedlings 
will be found most useful to draw from for 
salads. Good varieties for autumn sowing 
are White Lisbon, Giant Rocca, and Golden 
Globe Tripoli, with Autumn Queen to follow 
on. 


sowing of Onions may 
the main batch for 


Celery.—Examine Celery plants now and 
remove all side growths and also all leaves 
badly damaged by slugs or maggots. These 


should always be cut away before earthing 
up begins. Constant attention must be paid 
to the watering of the crop and to dusting 
the foliage at intervals with soot when the 


dew is on the leaves. 
Peas.— Late rows of Peas must be wel 
mulched and regularly watered. July 


proved a trying time in which to keep up 
regular supplies of this crop, and the effect 
of practically seven weeks drought is now 
severely felt on shallow ground. 


Turnips.—It is not too late to make a 


good sowing of a quickly maturing variety > 


of Turnip. Ground that becomes vacant 
after Potatos may be filled with Turnips, 
which will furnish nice young roots in the 
winter. Thoroughly soak the ground before- 
hand to get it into an easily workable condi- 
tion, and when this has been done, drills may 
be drawn fifteen inches apart, thinning the 
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seedlings out when they are large enough to 
handle. 


Cauliflowers.—Cauliflowers are now turning 
in fast and beds should be looked over 
daily for cutting and turning the leaves 
down to keep the curds a good colour; 
the sun very soon takes, effect on the curds, 
so this operation should be regularly 
attended to. Good heads may be kept fresh 
for several days if the plants are pulled 
up, placed in a cool shed, and given an 
occasional damping. Ground for Cauliflowers 
must always be well-tilled and manured, 
otherwise the results will never be satisfac- 
tory, while in a season like the present they 
will be very disappointing. To obtain Cauli- 
flowers over so long a period as possible it 
is desirable to plant on several sites, some 
of these being more exposed than others. 


FIG. 
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34.—ECHIUM PININANA AT 





after which they may be placed in a frame, 


plunged in ashes, and grown along to the 
end of April, when they should be gradually 
hardened off ready for planting out in mid- 
May. 


Celery.—The batches will now require a 
slight earthing up. Tie up each plant after 
removing the lowest leaves and suckers; 
give the trench a thorough soaking of 
water; liquid farmyard manure may also be 
given. The soil may then be added, making 
the mould fine with the spade and working 
it firmly and evenly round each plant. 
After each earthing up, leave the surface a 
little lower than the heart of the plant. 


Borecole or Kale.—This hardy and useful 
vegetable may now be planted out on 
ground from which Potatos have just been 
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(see p. 87). 


FOR NORTHERN GARDENERS. 


By JAMES JEFFREY, Gardener to the EARL OF LONSDALE, 
Lowther Castle, Penrith, Westmoreland. 

Hollyhocks.—These attractive border plants 
that we see so few of to-day, owing to 
disease, are best treated as biennials. Seeds 
sown during the next few days should 
result in good, strong plants for flowering 
next year. The young seedlings may be first 
pricked out into boxes; later, when sufficiently 
large, about the end of September, they 
may be transferred to three-inch pots, and 
wintered in a cool house or frame. So soon 
in spring as growth is evident the young 
plants will require potting into a five-inch 
or six-inch pots, using good loam, to which 
plenty of sand and a sprinkling of bone- 
meal is added. Grow them in a warm 
greenhouse temperature for about a fortnight, 
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cleared. If good heads are desired allow 


plenty of room between the plants and in 
the rows; they should be given at least 
two feet apart each way. 


Autumn-sown Onions.—The first 
week in August is a very suitable 
sowing this crop in northern 
district and altitude must determine the 
exact date. It is not advisable to make 
the ground too rich when preparing it, as a 
hard, firm growth is needed to withstand 
the winter. The best situation is one on a 
border having a slope and an eastern 
exposure. Suitable hardy Onions for autumn 
sowing are the brown and white Tripoli 
varieties; these, if brought safely through 
th- winter, will, when replanted, grow to a 
large size. Giant Zittau is also a very fine 
Onion for autumn sowing. 


or second 
time for 
gardens, but 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


LATE BROOMS. 


SoME little time ago reference was made 
in these columns to the late-flowering form 
of Cytisus scoparius brought out by Mr. 
T. Smith, of Newry. Several groups of 
this Broom have been established for some 
years in the more open parts of our wood- 
land garden, and they have always proved 
a great acquisition. Though the date of 
flowering may vary somewhat according to 
the season, the shrubs are, as a rule, at 
their best from the middle of July to well 


into August, which means that they will 
provide masses of their fine, rich yellow at 
a season when few shrubs are in flower. 


Though I cannot suggest an explanation, 
K RS 


we have found this strain of Cytisus 
scoparius much more vigorous than the 
type. Often attaining a stature of cight- 
feet, the stout, upright stems throw out a 


wealth of elegant, unusually leafy branches, 


which droop in a most graceful manner, 
especially whon laden with their copious 
yield of exceptionally large blossoms. By 


always raising seed from the latest to flower 
we find little indication of any reversion to 
type in these handsome Brooms. 


PHILESIA BUXIFOLIA. 


interesting 
Lily order, was introduced from 
IS47 and from Valdivia in 1853, 
is still an uncommon subject in 
generally. There is, however, no 


belonging to the 
Chile in 
but it 
gardens 
reason 


THIS shrub, 


why it should) not be more widely known, 
for it is hardy and by no means difficult 
in a lime-free soil. In the late Mr. E. C 


Buxton’s garden there is nearly a couple of 
square yards of P. buxifolia growing om the 


shady side of a dense bush of Yew, the 
bed consisting of peat. Rooted suckers 
taken from this plant in spring, when 


growth is aetive, havo invariably done well, 
especially when accommodated with a cool, 
naturally moist soil liberally intermixed 
with peat and leaf mould. 

P. buxifolia may be deseribed as an 
evergreen shrub up to about one-foot high, 


the erect stems being furnished with long 
and narrow, deep green, glossy leaves with 
glaucous underparts and reflexed margins. 
The flowers, which so closely resemble 
those of Lapageria, to which this shrub is 
allied, are tubular, a rich, rosy crimson in 
colour, and of a heavy, waxen texture. 
They appear in succession throughout the 
later sumainer months, but beinge for the 
most part concealed beneath the foliage 
they are not so effective as they might be. 
This, however, can be overcome when it is 


possible to seleet a site which is level with 
the eye and yet sufficiently moist. 

Nome years ago a hybrid was raised between 
P. buxifolia and Lapageria rosea, this being 
known by the mune of Philageria Veitchii. 


A. T. J. 

CORIARLA TERMINALIS. 
Tunis sub-shrubby plant was introduced 
from Sikkim in 1897, though discovered 


many years earlier. Jt puts up in spring, 
from a woody base, arching wands a yard 
or more in length with opposite, egg-shaped 


leaves of a pale green. ‘These terminate in 
spikes of blossom some eight inches in 
length, the two sexes being borne on 
separate racemes. Though the blossoms are 


those of the 
during the later 
falling, 


not particularly attractive, 
female sex are Conspicuous 
summer when the petals, instead of 
become = tleshy and swollen and so form a 
sort of arillus which envelops the seed. 
This seed-coat may bo a bright, translucent 
amber yellow, or black, according to the 
varieties, of which there are several, and as 
they remain on the plant for some months, 
a o well-agrown specimen always arrests 
a ttention. 





C. terminalia is not hardy everywhere but 

it wile withstand as much frost as a Scotch 
Fuchsia, and in districts where there is any 
risk of its being injured it is easy to pro- 
tect the base after the annual growths 
have died down. A free soil and open 
situation is what it appears to enjoy. and 
it is a plant that looks well placed fairly 
high up on the bolder parts of the rock 
varden, where it may have ample room to 
display its elegant branches to full advan- 
tage. d. 


HARDY JASMINES. 
JAasMINUM nudiflorum is cherished as one 
of the very finest of garden plants, but 


there are many other species of this notable 
genus, which, while not comparing too 
favourably perhaps with this prime old 
favourite, aro of considerable garden value. 

Jasminum floridum-—-of 
is sometimes given as a varietal form - was 
introduced from Japan and China in ISst; 
the lax panicles or cymes of vellow flowers, 
individually about half-an-ineh in diameter, 
are by no means unattractive and the plant 
is well worth a place in any garden. J. 
humile is a deciduous species introduced 


which J. subulatum 


from India so long azo as 1656: the yellow 
flowers are produced on terminal peduncles, 
twin or three-fowered. This species reaches 


a heizht of from three to four feet, aml 


flowers during the suintner months. 


According to the Kew Hand List, J. 
revolutum and J. Waliehianum, two well- 
known plants, are varietal forms of J. 
humile, but for horticultural purposes, they 


are distinct; the bright yelow flowers of 
J. revolutum are very fragrant and produced 
during the summer. It is a hardy, evergreen, 
climbing shrub of vigorous vrowth and its 
foliage is most attractive. lts one failing is 
that the quantity of flowers produced is too 
insignificant when compared with the masses 
of srowth and leafage, but it is very 
pretty. 

J. officinale, the “Jessamine,” comes from 
Persia and north-west India, and its pure white, 


fragrant flowers are beloved by all. It is a 
very old plant and has fisured in English 
gardens from the year 1548. A deservedly 
popular hardy climber, it possesses volden- 
leaved,  silver-edged =  leaved, and double- 
flowered varieties, but they compare badly 


plant. J. ochroleucum, a 
Oflicinale is perhaps best 
vross form of tho latter; 
it produces more growth, larger foliage, 
larser flowers, and these latter are creamy 
white, wherem they differ from the purity 
of the better plant. 


J. fruticans is a shrub reaching a height 
of from two to twelve feet. It was intro- 
duced in 1570 from the Mediterranean 
resion and is not well known, although it 
is worth growing for its evergreen, simple 
leaves and its yellow flowers that are pro- 
duced in summer. A variety of this species 
is known as J. heterophyllurn. 


with the type 
variety of J. 
deseribed as a 


J. oprimulinum, a recent and glorious 


introduction from Yunnan, is unfortunately 
not quite hardy everywhere in Bngland, 


but in Gloucestershire 1 know a few plants, 


favourably placed, whieh have withstood 
many and severe winters; it is a fine 
Jasmine, its large yellow flowers and beau- 
Jas ; we y 


titul folage being very attractive. 
Of J. nudiflorum it is superfluous to 


write, but we should never let its famuliarity 


breed contempt, for in it Fortune un- 
doubtedly collected and introduced one of 
the very best of all garden plants and to 


him we owe a deep debt of gratitude. 


There are other hardy Jasmines but 
rarely grown, such as J. odoratissimum, a 
very fragrant climbing -flowered plant from 


Madeira, and perhaps J. afline, 
form of J. ofħeinale, should be mentioned ; 
the latter differs from the type in a more 
copious inflorescence and in larger indi- 
vidual flowers. Ralph E. Arnold. 
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BULB GARDEN. 
COLCHICUMS. 

CoLcHICUMS are amongst the most effec- 
tive subjects for planting and flowering 
under deciduous trees as they make the 
garden cheerful durinz the dull autumn 
months, their batches of larve Crocus-like 


flowers succeeding one another. 

Those who desire such a display should 
at once prepare for planting as this is best 
accomplished from the end of July to 
early September. Colcehicums prefer a light. 
sandy loarn, deeply trenched, fairly moist, and 
enriched with thoroughly decomposed manure. 
In a medium of this kind they will estab- 


lish themselves and flower well for several 
years. Whether grown in clumps of three 
or six or more, or in irregular lines, 


the bulbs should be planted from, three to 
four inches deep. No accommodating are 
the Colehicums they may be planted in the 
grassy outskirts of shrubberies or tree plan- 
tations where they will flower regularly 
each year. 

Colehieum autumnale is the Meadow 
Saffron, with purplish rose flowers; the 
variety C. a. plenum has large purple 
double flowers; C. a. album, pure white 
Crocus-like flowers ; and C. a. album plenum, still 
rare, has pure white double flowers; CŒ. 
Bornmülleri has large, elear rosy-lilae flowers 


with a white central base which is con- 
spieuous when the blooms are fully open. 
C. byzantinum is remarkably free and 
produces goblet-shapeld flowers of a soft 


rosy-mauve shade. C. Parkinsonit has medium- 
sized flowers, rose, purple, and white, 
prettily chequered. C. Sibthorpi is a giant 


among Colehicums, its rose-shaped, purple 
flowers, being finely chequered. C. specio- 
sum rubrum is undoubtedly one of the 
most handsome of Colehicurns and has the 


largest flowers of the genus, these being a deep 
rosy-purple eolour; C. speciosum album, of 
equal merit, produces big snow-white flowers. 

The smaller-Howered kinds more suited 
for the rockery include C. Decaisnei, which 
has soft flesh-coloured towers. and C. imontaniun, 


with blooms ranging in colour from rose to 
blush-white. W. Logan. 
THE DALMATIAN MARTAGON LILY. 
Tue Dalmatian Martagon Lily is a very 
fine plant which is distinet in its appear- 


ance from the usual forms of L. Martagon, 
with the exception of that called Cattanae, 
or Cataniae, which Mr. Grove appears to 
be of opinion is a form of dalinaticum. 
Mr. Grove is inclined to consider L. M. 
dalmaticum so distinet as to bo a separate 


species. dt is a noble Lily, much taller 
than the ordinary Martagyon Lily, and 


sometimes grows up to eight feet in height. 
in dry soils, where it is dwarfer, it is 
still much taller than L. Martagon and a 
clump presents a handsome appearance. fn 
its habit it closely resembles L. Martagon, 
having the same whorled leaves and long 
racemes of recurved flowers. There is a 
notable distinction in the woolliness of the buds. 
The flowers, of which there are sometimes 
thirty on a raceme, are of a deep wine 
colour, and exceedingly pleasing with their 
shining surface. dt has been called the 
* Black Martazon,” but the colour is as 
stated above and much more attractive 
than a black flower would be. The Catanian 
one, L. Cattamnae, or Cataniae, is much 
lighter and, aceording to sorme authorities 
has black spots. It is not nearly so hand- 
some as the Dalmatian form. 

There is no difficulty in growing this fine 
Lily in the garden, but I have an impres- 
sion that it likes a drer and warmer 
position than where we generally find L. 
Martagon do best. A point referred to by 
Mr. Grove is worthy of note. This is 
that L. Martagon should be planted early. 
“as soon, in fact, as the secd is ripe.” Il 
plant the bulbs about six inches deep. 8. 
Arnott. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


STROBILANTHES. 

THe supplementary illustration in The 
Gardeners’ Chronicle of January 20, 1912, 
shows Strobilanthes flowering as profusely in 
India as Buttercups in an Enzlish meadow. 

Within the last few years the value of 
Stroblanthes isophyllus as a winter flowering 
subject for decorating the warm greenhouse has 
been increasingly recognised. Apart from the 


showy, pale lavender, tubular flowers, its 
blue-tinged, metallic foliage is distincty 
ornamental. S. isophyllus grows from one 


foot to two feet high, and forms a symmetrical, 
much-branched plant, clothed with narrow, 
glabrous foliage. It is not exacting in its 
cultural requirements, thriving and flowering 
most satisfactorily when restricted at the 
roots. 


S. Dyerianus is a more robust-growing 
species, requiring a stronger compost and 
more root room. ‘The young shoots from 


cut back plants root quickly when inserted 
in a close case over a strong bottom heat. 
We strike the cuttings singly in long thumb- 
pots, and at the subsequent potting place 
threo plants in a five-inch pot. The next 
and final potting is into receptacles seven 
inches in diameter. The young plants are 
pinched twice during the season of growth. 
Plants intended for growing on a second 
season are potted on singly into five-inch 
pots; at the beginning of the second year 
they are potted into seven inch pots. The 
upper surface of the young foliage of SN. 
Dyerianus, is an intense rosy purple on a 
deep green ground. To- retain the rich 
colouring a slight shade should be afforded 
during periods of bright sunshine. Fred W. 
Jeffery, Glasgow. 





ECHIUMS AT TRESCO ABBEY. 


Or the many interesting plants successfully 
grown in the famous Tresco Abbey Gardens, 
Isles of Scilly, none are more prominent, or 
more certain to inspire admiration, than the 
Echiums. Our own Viper's Buyloss is no 
mean ornament to the landscape, where it 
occurs, but, imagine this to be increased in 
size from its modest three feet spike to 
fifteen feet, with a circumference at the 
base of twenty inches, and you have some 
idea of the magnificence of certain Canary 
Island species as grown at Tresco. The 
flowers are bright blue in colour like our 
own Echium vulgare. 

The shrubby E. callithyrsum (Fig. 33, p. 83) 
is a very good decorative subject, although its 
comparatively short, flowering season, and the 
short spikes of flowers it bears, render it 
less likely to attract attention. As a parent, 
as I shall later show, it is of considerable 
importance. It grows into a shapely shrub 
eight feet in height. 

E. Pininana (Fig. 34, p. 85) is a biennial, 
although it often takes longer than two years 
to flower. Lt flowers once only, and produces 
a single flower spike. It lasts in flower all the 
simmer, the spike becoming more lax as 
the season advances and often reaching a 
height of fourteen feet. 

The third plant is a (Fig. 35) hybrid, sup- 
posedly between E callithyrsum and E. Pininana. 
Its habit of growth is intermediate, being 
perennial and it bears more than one spike. 
The spikes are also more dense than in E. 
Pininana. It is an important advance on 
both parents, giving the noble spike of the 
one combined with the perennial growth of 
the other. The height of a good spike is 
twelve feet. 

A fourth plant is probably also a hybrid. 
It has the single spike habit of E. Pininana 
but is more dense in habit, and has a 
reddish tinge in the flowers, probably caused 
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reddish- 


feet in 


by a cross with E. Wildpretii, a 
flowered Echium. Jti reaches ten 
height. 

All the Echiums arc presumed to hydridise 
freely, and even some shrubs of E. calli- 
thyrsum vary consiđerably in the colour of 
their flowers, suggesting hybridisation. 

The genus has found a congenial home in 
the Scilly Isles, and the luxuriance of their 
growth cannot be excelled in the Canaries, 
Our gardens miss much by being deprived 
of these glorious plants, but even in the 
County of Cornwall they succeed only in- 
differently well, and they do not thrive there 
so well as in the Isles of Scilly. &. Brown, 
Hillside, Doddington, Kent. 





FIG. 35.—ECHIUM HYBRIDUM (E. 
TRESCO 


AT 


ORCHID NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


DENDROBIUM VICTORIA REGINAE. 

ALL Orchids any pretensions of 
blue | colouring much in demand. 
Dendrobium Reginae is one of 
these, and a plant of this species, shown 
at a recent meeting of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society, was greatly admired. 

Although not a new plant, it is by no 
means plentiful in Orchid collections at the 
present day. As in the case of numerous 
other Orchids, when first introduced, many 
plants were lost because they were placed 
in excessive heat, where they gradually 
dwindled and died. 

Although we have no true blue-flowering 
Orchids—certain fine forms of Vanda caerulea 
excepted—this species, especially in its best 


having 
are very 
Victoria 
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forms, shows a very near approach to a 
pale hue of that colour, and a well-grown 
and freely-flowered specimen is a most 
delightful object. Like all other species of 
Orchids, the flowers of different plants vary 
in size and shape, and also in the quality 
of their colour; no two are alike. 

Having just passed out of bloom, plants 
of D. Victoria Reginae will have commenced 
‘to grow from the base of the last made 
pseudo-bulb, and when this growth commences 


to push forth roots is the best possible 
time for  re-potting. This species grows 
from sixteen inches to twenty inches in 


height, and thrives in a clean, open material 
such as A.1. fibre, and live Sphagnum-moss in 


PININANA x E. 
ABBEY. 


WILDPRETII ?) 


equal parts cut up finely. Not being a robust 
‘grower, small, shallow pans are suitable recep- 
tacles. [t should be potted moderately firmly, as 
the roots are of a small, wiry nature, and 
not too energetic; therefore, an excess of 
potting material should be avoided. 

The best place for this blue Denbrobium 
is the warmest end of the Odontoglossum 
house, where the shade and humidity meet its 
requirements. It should be suspended from 
the roof. If placed in a dry position, red 
spider and thrips may attack its leaves. 
Water should be applied carefully until the 
plants fill their pans with roots; afterwards 
they may receive more generous supplies 
until the new pseudo-bulbs are com- 
pleted, when a much-reduced supply will 
suffice. Nevertheless, they must not be 
dried off to the same extent as other 
species of Dendrobium. 
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ERICA EXTINCTORIA. 


USUALLY as a welcome little stranger 
appearing on the crown or roots of a larger 
epiphytal Orchid coming from Burma or 
Moulmein, this little gem has occasionally 
appearcd in gardens. Those who placed the 
small tufts in a suitably small pan or 
Orchid basket, with a shallow supply of 
Orchid peat and fine crocks around them; 
have found they soon establish themselves 
and give, in their season, a profusion of 
white or blush flowers with a _ rose-purple 
blotch at the base of the lip. As with 
most Orchids of small stature, suspending 
them near the glass of the roof is essential. 

Eria extinctoria (Fiz. 36) was first named Den- 
drobium extinctoria, by Lindley, but referred 
to Eria by the late Prof. Oliver (Bot. Mag., 
t. 5910). In its densely clustered and netted 
pseudo-bulbs it is allied to E. reticulata, 
illustrated in The Gardeners’ Chronicle of 
May 4, 1895, p. 553. and with others of 
the section has been referred to the allied genus 
Porpax, Lindley. All these tiny, tufted specics 
occupy an interesting position. Their sub- 
stance is so frail and the atmospheric con- 
ditions they endure are so variable that they 
become semi-parasitic, their fine roots in- 
sinuating themselves wherever assistance to 
tide over long, dry seasons can be attained 
from the moisture in then more sobust host, 
whether this be a rock or tree. 


DENDROBIUM INFUNDIBULUM AND 
D. JAMESIANUM. 


Two species of Dendrobium which succeed 
under cool-house treatment, but ure not 
grown to the same extent as formerly, are 
D. infundibulum and D.  Jamesianum. 
These produce thcir beautiful white flowers 
during the summer season. There was a 
time when plants of these species could be 
procured at a very modest outlay, and now 
we are once more receiving imported Orchids 
in small quantities we may hope for a 
re-introduction of these delightful species. 

Many of our best Orchids may be procured 


at a very small outlay, and grown quite 
satisfactorily with other plants. No hybrids, 
as far as l] am aware, have ever been 
raised from the species named; probably 
because there are few others which flower 


at this season. J. T. B. 








HARDY FLOWER BORDER. 


GILLENIA TRIFOLIATA. 


For moist ground, cither in 
in the part shade of woodland trees, the 
subject of this note is a very delightful 
plant. It is a North American herbaceous 
perennial, allied to the NSpiraeas, to which 
it bears some resemblance in the three-lobed, 
apple-green leaves, reddish stems, and erect 
and graceful habit. G. trifoliata attains the 
height of about two feet or more, and its 
elegant growths yield, in full summer, loose 
terminal sprays of pink and white, starry 
flowers, a succession of which is maintained 
until autumn. We find this plant an 
admirable subject for a front position where 


full sun or 


it has a backing of native Ferns, Goat's- 
beard Aruncus, Astilbe grandis, and such 


like. It has one great virtue, i.e., it does 
not spread to any extent, and plants in 
any reasonable good soil will carry on for 


There was at 
form of G. trifoliata, 
taller G. stipulacea, but 
hear of this now-a-days. 


years without deterioration. 
one time a “ major” 
as apart from the 
one does not 
å. T. J. 


BIDENS DAHLIOIDES. 


ALTHOUGH this Mexican Composite is not 
hardy everywhere, it will prove permanent 
enough in a really light, gritty soil in any 
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of our milder districts, and I believe it is 
quite satisfactory in the open at Wisley. 
During tho recent drought, this was one of 
the few plants growing on the edge of a 
raised and very hot border of poor, stony 
soil which did not show signs of suffering, 
Its dark, glossy-green, deeply-cut leaves 
which look as if they belonged to a subject 


for much cooler spots, remained fresh and 
sappy, and early in July each tall flower 
stem carried its broad-rayed blossom. These 


blooms suggest those of a Cosmos, or small, 
single Dahlia, and the colour in our 
specimen is white, with the palest wash of 
pinky Lavender. 

It is said, though we have not 
the practice, that the tuberous 
B. Dahhoides may be lifted in 
stored like that of a Dahlia, 
taken to prevent it drying. Jd. 


adopted 
root of 
autumn and 
care being 


SALVIA DICHROA. 


Having been brought to 
made the recipient of an 
at a recent show in 


notice by being 
Award of Merit 
Vincent = Square 





FIG. 36.—ERIA EXTINCTORIA, 


when exhibited from the Cambridge Botanic 
tardens, this Salvia will probably come in 
for a wider popularity than it has hitherto 


enjoyed. Although there is an impression 
among some that it is a biennial, this 


species is a true perennial and a iong-lived, 
satisfactory subject in any freely-drained, 
border soil. With us it has withstood 20° 


of frost, and it does not in the least resent 
excessive winter wet where the drainage is 


free. A well-grown specimen will make a 
large bush up to five-feet or so in height 
with many ereet, flowering stems, whieh are 
laden throughout the later summer with 
long spikes of lavender-blue, white-lipped 
flowers. The colour of these is apt to be 
a little disappointing when associated with 
those of stronger or brighter blues, but they 


are effective in the mass, especially when 
accompanied by pale or creamy yellow. 
Salvia dichroa sets seeds in plenty, and 


these provide the best and casiest means of 


increase. Though entirely herbaceous in 
some districts, here in the west this plant 
retains its bold and glossy, Verbascum-like 


foliage throughout the winter. J. 
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AUGUST 1, 1925. 
ANCHUSAS. 

ANCHUSAS are not difficult subjects to 
manage as they grow and flower freely on 
beth heavy and light soils. A deeply- 
cultivated, moist loam suits them best, and 
where these conditions obtain very fine 
plants are produced, which continue to 


bloom for a considerable period. 


The flowers of Anchusa italica Dropmore 
variety are of a fine blue shade that is 


very conspicuous in the garden. Large beds 
planted with this variety and carpeted with 
one of the mauve, or light blue Violas are 


very effective. To maintain a continuance 
of the same colour throughout the autumn. 
plants of one of the late blue Michaelmas 
Asters may be introduced into the scheme. 


Anchusa growths should be supported by 
the use of twizzy Hazel branches. 
Propagation is not dificult. I have founl 
seeds secured from a reliable source produce 
plants true to name. Needs sown on 
prepared beds during June or July germinate 
freely, and the seedlings flower the following 
seavon. Tt is a common experience to find 
seedling Anchusas springing up in variou’ 
parts of the garden the produce of self- 
sown seeds. Plants may also be increased 
by means of root cuttings in the same 
manner as Seakale. Old roots are not 
entirely dependable, therefore a fresh stock 
should De raised annually. In the © Blue 
garden “` Anchusas form one of the most 
important groups, and masses of them, with 


Salvia patens in the foreground, have been 
murch admired here. To induce  Anechusas 
to produce new flowering growths until late 


summer the flowering sprays must be removed 
as the blooms fade, and the roots of the 
plants should receive eopious waterings in 
dry weather. I have found diluted 
water beneficial to thein throughout 
growing season. 


soot- 

the 
There are several varietis of 
tahea; Opal is a good addition to the 
popular Dropinore variety, but names and 
deseriptions of colour forms to meet various 
tastes may be found in the trade 
hardy plants. Colin Ruse. 


Anehusa 


lists of 





ALPINE GARDEN. 


POTENTILLA NEPALENSIS. 


For continuous blooming throughout the 
later summer and autumn there are nor 
many plants to equal P. nepalensis (P. 
formosa), Which, in addition to this extra- 
ordinary prolificacy, is a  speeies of the 


highest merit, the eherry-erimson, 
volden-anthered flowers being singularly 
handsome. dlt is, moreover, quite hardy, 
practically drought-proof even in poor, thin 
soils, and long-lived. Perhaps in these 
days of rock-gardening one more often sees 
P. n. Miss Willmott, which is a replica of 
the type in miniature. This is an adorable 
little plant, everything that could be desired 
in babit and temperament for rock-garden 
culture, and it is in many places scarcely 
out of flower the year round. 

The well-known P. Gibson's Nearlet is 
believed to be a hybrid between P. 
nepalensis and some form of P. argyrophylla 
(probably atro-sanguinea), and a very gorgeous 
display does it make when its two-feet 
stems are bearing their abundant crops of 
large, intensely-scarlet flowers. This plant, 
however, is not, with us at any rate. 
nearly so well able to withstand a dry 
summer and indifferent soil as the foregoing. 


jet-eyed, 


It demands more generous — treatment, 
especially in regard to moisture, and no 


border subject is more worthy of it. 
P. Hopwoodiana, on the other hand, does 
well here under conditions that suit P. n. 


Miss Willmott. This is another hybrid, but 
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what its origin is I am unable to say. It 
is, in any case, a Potentilla of the utmost 
charm, growing much after the fashion of 
P. nepalensis to about eighteen-inches, and 
beating throughout the later summer an 
abundance of very large blooms, which are 
a bright, cherry red, suffused with salmon- 
buff. At the base of each petal there is a 
distinct, vivid erimson bloteh from which 
radiate fine rays of the same colour. That 
deseription at any rate, covers the plant 
grown here for some time as P. Hopwoodii. 
J. 


FRANKENIA THYMAEFOLIA. 
THis tiny plant is now very pretty: it 
delights in dry, light, sandy soil in a 


sunny position, and it makes an ideal plant 
for the alpine lawn. The almost prostrate 
branches are furnished with an abundance 
of minute, Heath-like leaves; im fact, the 
whole plant very  celosely resembles a 
miniature Heath. The small, round, soft 
pink flowers are produced from the forks 
of the branches, and a well-flowered colony 
is quite a charming feature. A few plants 
in a pan provide a pretty feature for the 
alpine house. Propagation is by division or 
by cuttings. 

Frankenias have a eonsiderable range, 
including the Cape of Good Hope, Australia, 
St. Helena, and Europe (Britain). F. laevis 
is a pretty, native species. Ralph E. Arnold. 


LIPPIA REPTANS. 


A MEMBER of the order Verbenaceae, 
little plant is delightful for 
interstices of stone paths or 
ganden; the pinkish 
like those of 


this 
planting in the 

for the rock- 
inflorescences are very 
a Lantana. The creeping 
stems are furnished with pairs of pale 
ereen leaves, from the axils of which the 
red and white flowers are produced in June 


and July. This species was introduced 
from South America in 1847. Tt is easily 
propagated from cuttings, and should prove 


very serviceable for the alpine lawn or for 
a pan in the alpine house. A colony in a 
warm, sunny position in the rock-garden is 
delightful. It is a good plan to maintain 


a stock in a frame during the winter 
months, for L. reptans is apt to succumb 
to damp and severe frost. Ralph E. Arnold. 





the 
kept 
broken 


Lanp laying fallow, in readiness for 
receipt of lawn grass seed, should be 
free from weeds and have its surface 
up to secure a fine tilth. Levels should be 
tested and all inequalities corrected if a 
“billiard-table ” lawn is desired. At the end 
of Angust the seeds may be sown. On light 
soils an autumn sowing is more successful 
than a spring sowing, and the atmospheric 
conditions are generally more favourable for 
the young plants. Choose a calm day for 
the operation and secure the even distribu- 
tion of the seeds by working in two directions. 


north and south, finishing by sowing over 
the plot again from east to west. The seeds 
should be very lightly raked in, covered 
with a thin layer of fine elean soil, and 
the whole rolled firmly in two operations, 
and in different directions. 

In some districts birds are very trouble- 


some, and on large areas it is advisable to 
have a lad on duty to prevent these pests 
from working destruction after the seeds have 
been sown. Small lawns may be protected 
by means of nets, or the use of black 
thread. Birds will, if allowed, do an almost 
incredible amount of damage in a short 
time, not only by eating the seeds, but also 
by dusting themselves in the surface soil. 


A seythe should be used for the first 
cutting of young grass, and cutting should 
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about four 
should follow 


commence when 
inches high. A 
cutting if the land is fairly dry. Later, 
cutting may be done with the light lawn 
mowers, adjusted so as not to cut too 
low, until the young grass has become estab- 
lished. 


the grass is 
Leht rolling 


and destructive to 
destroyed by the use 


Worms are unsightly 
lawns, and must be 
of one of the 


preparations now offered for 
this purpose. If possible. use the worm 
destroyer when rain is falling. It is im- 


advisable to use a hose on new greensward, 
as the surface is liable to become broken 
unless extreme care is taken in moving the 
hose. Apply a dressing of elean, finely sifted 
soil during November. If the land is deficient 
in humus the addition of well rotted stable 
manure in equal proportions should be mixed 
with the soil. This top-dressing will both 
feed and protect the young grass plants. On 
heavy land a dressing of sea-sand is most 
benefiicial. 

During the winter severe frosts may raise 
the roots of the grass, and when this happens 
a dry day must be ehosen for using the 
roller to again consolidate the surface. No 





one should walk on new sward during frost, 
or when the ground is saturated by rain 
during the winter. C. Ruse. 
NOTICES OF BOOKS, 
Handbook of Hardy Fruits.* 
THE completion of this important werk 
has been keenly awaited ever sinee the 


first volume, dealing with Apples and Pears, 
appeared five years ago. The excellence of 
the earlier volume is fully maintained in the 


second and final one, whieh covers the 
stone and bush fruits, Grapes, Figs, Nuts, 
Strawberries, ete. Mr. Bunyard is to be 


congratulated on the sound and able manner 
in whieh he has dealt with a wide and 
difeult subject. His work worthily fulfils 
its purpose, to oceupy the place formerly 
held by Dr. Hogg's Fruit Manual, which 
is quite out of date and has been out of 
print for some time. 
The book under 
proportions, but it 
mous amount of 
258 pages of the final volume no fower 
than 668 fruits are described, and with 
very few exceptions, not more than œa 
dozen, the author has grown and studied 
all of them at Allington. Only where he 
could not obtain an old variety, or be 
sure of the authenticity of a name, has he 
quoted the original description. The varieties 


modest 
enor- 
the 


notice is of 
represents an 
study. Within 


included are therefore all distinct... and, so 
far as ean be ascertained, under their 
original names. As he remarks, it is easy 
to make a large collection of descriptions 
by quoting from other authors, but such 
works tend to confuse nomenclature rather 
than clarify it. Nothing short of growing 
the plants side by side, and comparing 


their characteristics over a series of 
‘an clear up doubtful identities. 


years, 


The descriptions of fruits are mostly 
brief, but they inelvde all the features 
that are useful for identification. The 
leaves, shoots, and flewers are described 
as well as the fruit itself. The pose of the 
leaf is considered by the author to be a 
very valuable aid tọ recognition and one 
whieh has hardly received the attention 


it demands. 

Wherever possible there is a reference to 
some work inm which a coloured plate of 
the variety may be found. Following each 





* A Handbook of Hardy Fruits more Commonly Grown 
in Greal Britain, Stene and Bush Froits, Nuts. ete, 
By Edward A. Bouvard, F. AS. bondon: Jobn Murray, 
pp. 208. Price: 105, td, 
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description the origin of the 
given, and a general note on the value of 
the fruit in the authors experience. These 
notes aro very sound and add greatly to 


variety is 


the value of the book. Keys are provided 
to aid in the identification of Cherries. 
Plums, Peaches, Nectarines and Goose- 
berries. The chief merit of these is their 


simplicity; but to the present writer 
appear to be rather disappointing. 

A great deal of. work remains to bo done 
to settle the nomenclature and synonymy of 
Cherries. For this reason the ‘author has 
omitted many varieties of which he har 
notes, and confined himself to seventy-seven 
varieties which he has actually grown and 


they 


fruited. It can thus be said that all these 
varieties are distinet. It is remarked that 
there seem to be three forms of Early 


Rivers, one or other of which is apparently 
often wrongly known as Baumanns May. 
Governor Wood is regarded as one of the 
best all-round Cherries for garden purposes, 
whilst its fine flowers make it worth growing 
for ornamental purposes. Waterloo is deseribed 
as one of the most delicious of all Cherries, 


and Knight's Early Black as ono of the 
finest black varieties. Belle de Chatenay is 
also excellent of its elass, doing well as 
a standard, though normally grown on 


walls. 


Plums, with one hundred and seven varieties 
deseribed, form an important section. Tt is 
an interesting fact that some of the most 
useful market varieties owe their origin to 
chance. The popular Victoria, for instance, 
was found in a garden at Alderton, Sussex, 
and later sold to a nurseryman named 
Denyer, at Brixton, and introduced about 
1840. The Bush Plum, largely grown in 
Kent, was found in a hedge near Sitting- 
bourne in 1836. whilst Blaisdon Red, popular 
in the Severn Valley, was raised from a stock 
on which an Apricot had been grafted. The 
origin of the Pershore Plum has not been dis- 
eovered. 

By the way, Mr. Bunyard considers that the 
hability of Vietoria Plum to silver-leaf disease is 
due to its brittle wood and heavy cropping 
habit, a combination which leads to broken 


branches. Jefferson is deseribed as one of 
the finest of all Plums for dessert, an 


reputation which it shares with Coes Golden 


Drop, a variety which grows well on an 
east wall, and can be kept long on the 
tree and for a month or so in the fruit 


room. Archduke, a large reddish-blue Plum, 
ripe in October, deserves greater recognition 
for its lateness. Blue Rock, whieh closely 
follows Rivers Early Prolifie, is worthy of 
more attention from market growers. Coçl's 
Emperor is also said to be worth wider 
eultivation. 

Denniston’s Superb is mentioned as a 
first-rate Plum of the Greengage style. 
Amongst the true Greengages, Early Trans- 
parent Gage is described as quite the best 
early varicty, whilst a new variety, Orpington 
Prolific, ripening at the end of October, is 
an interesting late variety which may prove 
to be of value. Merryweather is commended 
as a worthy addition to the Damsons, 
because it vives fruit of good size without 
loss of the Damson flavour. 

Cooseberries, with one 
varieties deseribed, make another interesting 
section. Lancer is mentioned as quite the best 
of the pale green varieties, and perhaps the best 
one all-round of any colour; its fine flavour, 
enormous erop, and sustained vigour being 
remarkable. Cousen’s Seedling is considered 
to be unsurpassed amongst late yellow 
varieties, and is not very susceptible to 
American mildew. Dan's Mistake is one of 
the largest of the red varieties, whieh is 
used to some extent by market growers as 
a punnet fruit to follow Leveller, Yellow 
Warrington is interesting as being a yelow 
variety with red hairs, which occasionally 
produces n red fruit or a fruit with rel 
stripes, M. G, 


hundred and five 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS shonld be sent to the 
PUBLISHER, 5, Tavistock Strect, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 2. 


Editors and Publisher.—Our correspondents would 
obviate delay in obtaining answers to their communi- 
cations, and save us much time and trouble, į ouy would 
kindly observe the notice printed weekly to effect that 
all letters relating to financial matters and to advertise- 
ments should be addressed to the PUBLISHER; and that 
all communications intended for publication or referring 
to the literary department, and all —— to be named 
should be directed to the EDITORS. The two departments, 
Publishing and Editorial, are «distinct, and much un- 
necessary delay and confusion arise when letlers are 
misdirected. 


Local Newa.—Correspondents will greatly oblige by sending 
to the Editors early intelligence of local events likely tu be 
of interest to our readers. 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—The Editors do 
not undertake to pay for any contributions or illustrations. 
or to return unused communications or illustrations, 
unless by special arrangement. The Editors do not hold 
themselves responsible for any opinions expressed by 
their correspondents. 


Letters fcr Publication as well as specimens of plants 
gr naming, should be addressed to the ED RS, 
, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London. 
Communications should be WRITTEN ON ONE SIDE 
ONLY OF TME PAPER, sent as early in the week as 
possible, and duly signed by the writer. If desired, the 
signature will not be printed, but kept as a guarantee of 
good faith. 


ustrations.—The Editors will be glad to receive and to 

* select photographs or drawings suitable for reproduction, 

of gardens, or of remarkable flowers, trees, ete., but they 
cannot be responsible for loss or injury. 


ent Communications.—// sent by | telegraph, these 
— be addressed ‘*‘Gard. Chron.," Rand; or by 
telephone, to Gerrard, 1543, 


Newspapers.—Correspondents sending newspapers should 
be Sen to mark the parayraphs they wish the Editors 
to see. 


MR. F. KINGDON WARD'S 
EIGHTH EXPEDITION IN ASIA.* 
XIV.—GYALA. 


ONCE made some disparaging remarks 
| about Lilies, which called forth a rebuke 

from Sir Herbert Maxwell; whereupon, 
I re-examined my feelings on the subject. 
No doubt my condemnation was too sweeping ; 
perhaps, as Sir Herbert Maxwell suggested, 
my breakfast had disagreed with me; perhaps I 
was bored with the seemingly endless con- 
troversy about Lilium Davidii—let us hope 
that Professor Wright Smith and Mr. E. H. 
Wilson have settled that hardy annual for 
ever. At any rate, when I saw the Wallace 
collection at Chelsea in 1923, my opinion 
suffered a sea-change. So during the present 
journey I looked out for Lilies—and found 
none, at least, not at first. There were 
Lilies of a sort—the small, purple, alpine 
Lily, described in the last letter, and Lilium 
hyacinthinum which flowered in July. But it 
was not till we went to Gyala, on our way 
to the . Himalaya, in mid-July, that we saw 
real Lilies. 

Gyala lies some miles down the river gorge, 
and we had to go there in order to cross 
the river; also we wished to reconnoitre the 
entrance to the gorge. Once inside the gorge, 
the vegetation begins to change rapidly—the 
dry Tibetan country gives place to forest, 
which on the sheltered bank at any rate, 
comes right down to the water’s edge. Here 
we found the large-coned Pine, and also the 
small-coned one, mixed with Picea, Bamboo, 
Maple, and other trees, and numerous climbing 
plants, such as Schizandra, Clematis, and 
Vitis. We met with our first Daphne—it had 
pale yellow, almost scentless flowers, and 
Codonopsis convolvulacea. with pure violet 
. flowers, lacking the purplish eye which dis- 
figures the Chinese plant of that name; also 
a Barberry, crowded with small, bright yellow 
flowers, and quite a handsome bush in full 
bloom. Near Gyala, we saw Lilium giganteum, 
almost over, in bogs, in the thicket, growing 
eight feet high; and in the forest there was 





*The previous articles by Mr. Kingdon Ward were 
published in our issues of April 12, May 17, June 21, 
August 0, August 30, September 27, November 1, 1924, 
April 4, May 9, June 6, June 20, July 4, and July 18, 


1925, 


also a ‘‘Martagon” Lily in bud—this was 
on July 19. 
We tried to get down the gorge below 


Gyala, but the river was now at its highest 
(Fig. 37), the path under water, and though 
we waded in waist deep we did not make 
much progress in the short time at our 
disposal. The river here was lined with 
Poplar trees and bushes—Barberry, Willow, 
Rose, Elaeagnus, Hippophae, ete., with a 
tangle of Smilax and other climbing plants; 
so that cutting a path through the dense 
growth on the steep cliff side was very 
arduous. When we returned to Gyala_ ten 
days later, after our second trip to the 
Himalaya, the river had fallen twelve feet 
below a measured mark ! 

A day’s march up river from Gyala_ took 
us into much drier and more inhabited 
country, but did not take us quite out of the 
gorge, or beyond the great rapids. The river 


here, in flood, is a wonderful sight, more 
like an angry sea than a river; the Salween, 
the Mekong, even the Yangtze itself, are 


puny by comparison. 


On our return to Gyala we found the 
“ Martagon ” Lily, previously noted in bud, 
now in bloom. It was not very common 
here, but its pink flowers, closely and evenly 
speckled with purple, and delightfully fragrant, 
marked it out as as a plant of value. It 
was not till ten days later, in another part 
of the country, that we found it in quantity. 

The river, as I have stated, had now 
fallen twelve feet, so while the kit was 
being slung across (an operation which took 
a whole day) we made a second attempt to 


go down stream some three miles to the 
next big bend, where there was a huge 
rapid. The track was now out of water, 
and we had no great difficulty in reaching 


our objective, though a cliff in one place, 
and a furious, unbridged torrent in another, 
caused temporary stoppages. 

Having taken a look down the next twist 


of the gorge, and laid our plans for an 
attack upon it in the winter, we returned 
to Gyala. Then came the agonising trip 


across the rope bridge, which is one hundred 
yards in length; 


they take five minutes to 





FIG. 37—THE TSANGPO 1N FULL FLOOD AT THE ENTRANCE 
TO THE GORGE. 
On the schist rocks in the gorge, Didis- haul you across, and it seems an eternity. 


sandra lanuginosa was in flower, also a small, 
golden-flowered Saxifrage. But the only plant 
here in bloom of possible horticultural value 
was an Onosma, with sky-blue, tubular, bell 
flowers. it grew in the gravel and sand by 
the river. 

Other plants noted were the Ceratostigma 
previously recorded, with bright blue flowers, 
species of Impatiens, and a white-flowered 
Androsace, very like A. Henryi, and I think, 
identical with a plant I found some years 
ago on the N.E. frontier of Burma. The 
usual low level Rhododendrons were met 
with — the ‘Triflorum,” ‘Taliense,”’ and 
“ Lepidotum ” species, only the last-named 
in flower; but these did not grow very close 
to the river. It is not until you get some 
distance below Gyala, where forest grows to 
the water’s edge on both sides, that Rho- 
dodendrons begin to form forests by them- 
selves at so low an altitude. 

I have, of course, omitted mention of 
many other plants noted. Long lists of 
names, unless one is writing a catalogue, are 
dull reading, and quite unnecessary; my 
object here is to give an impression of the 
flora, both by the selection of types (especially 
such as are of garden value) and by a brief 
description of the scenery and plant forma- 
tions met with. Details can be filled in 
according to taste—or knowledge. 


We spent another uncomfortable night in 
the draughty, leaky, flea-ridden monastery on 
the left bank, and on the following day, 
the last of July, began the climb to the 
pass above. It is too steep for pack 
animals, so we took porters. The short 
spell of fine weather we had enjoyed for 
two days now came to an end, and before 
mid-day it had begun to rain. We soon 
got into the forest—Picea and Oak, with 
the ‘Grande’? Rhododendron; but before 
long this was replaced by Juniper, heavily 
draped with moss. Here and there we came 
into open meadows, where large Compositae, 
Umbelliferae, Labiatae, and species of Im- 
patiens grew waist high and drenched us to 
the skin as we brushed through. In the forest 
there was a lot of the ‘*Sonchifolia’’ Primula, 
with its great Cabbage-like leaves, now 
waxing gross; the capsules were, for the 
most part, already reduced to a mucilaginous 
pulp, and where this was not the case, the 
seeds had long ago been sluiced out of the 
open cups by the rain. Two days later, 
however, on the other side of the pass, 1 
found a few capsules with ripe brown seeds 
still clinging to them, and collected a few 
for luck. The Cherry-coloured Primula, with 
Sonchifolia-like capsules, was also having its 
still green seeds sluiced out to lie in the 
loam till next spring. Late in the afternoon 
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we camped in an open meadow, at about 
13,000 feet. Several large glaciers occupied 
the head of the valley. 

On - August 1 we had an arduous march 
in pouring rain, climbing up a very steep 
face to the alpine moorland, and camping 
in a marsh at an altitude of nearly 15,000 
feet. I found a curious little golden-flowered 
Saxifrage with its five petals arranged, not 
symmetrically, but round two sides of a 
circle, recalling S. diptera, except that the 
petals were of uniform size. In the alpine 
region, clumps of the deep violet Cyananthus ; 
lavender, bloodshot Codonopsis; the tailed 
** Muscarioid ” Primula; and a froth 
of white-flowered Polygonum supplied a 
little colour. There was also a large- 
flowered Lloydia — flowers white with a 
brownish-orange patch at the base; a tiny 
cream-coloured Roscoea, amazingly fragrant 
for its size; and several yellow Sawxifrages. 
But there was not a Rhododendron in 
flower anywhere, nor were they in great 
variety here. 

It was but a short climb to the pass on 
August 2, but the rain continued as though 
it would never stop, and we were glad to 
descend to lower altitudes as quickly as we 
could. The screes and cliffs at 15,000 to 
16,000 feet were covered with yellow Cre- 
manthodium, Saxifrages, dwarf blue Poppy, 
and large, woolly  Saussureas. In the 
meadows below, both the pale and dark 
**Sikkimensis”’’ Primulas were a fine sight, 
filling the stream beds. 

There is one alpine plant of which I have 
so far made no mention, though we first 


saw it towards the end of June—the giant 
Rheum. This is the Sikkim plant, not R. 
Alexandrae, and it does not, like the 


latter, grow in great colonies, but is dotted 
over the alpine slopes. It is a bigger plant 
altogether than R. Alexandrae, attaining a 
height of eizht feet. Also it grows at a 
most astonishing rate. In June you see it 


all over the Rhododendron - clad hills, a 
stripe of pale yellow here, another there, a 
third yonder, very luminous against the 


dark moorland, like a lighthouse, and visible 


a mile or two away. ‘The Tibetans eat the 
young stems; we tried it too, but decided 


that it required a little dressing. 
During the long descent to the rong, we 


passed first- through Juniper and = Abics 
forest, then into Picea forest, and here I 
found again the ‘* Roxieanum”’ Rhodo- 


dendron, first noticed on the Nam La; so 
that this species, like others first found on 
the Himalaya, and subsequently discovered 
further north, occurs on both sides of the river. 

The three-days crossing of the range in 
vile weather, the dismal camps, and the 
arduous ascent and descent by a steep 
goat track, not always easy to follow, 
caused us to hate this pass as we had 
hated no other; and we had almost reached 
the rong, a few miles below the home 
village, before we met with our reward. Up 
to this point I had not scen a single plant 
of interest which we had not previously 
met with; and now in the forest I found 
our tenth Poppy—and an exciting one too. 
It was a dwarf, yellow-flowered species, with the 
long slender capsule of Meconopsis lancifolia ; 
not perhaps a plant of great horticultural merit— 
the rather small flowers, of no very pro- 
nounced yellow, will not appeal to the 
horticulturist, but undoubtedly a plant of 
very considerable botanical interest. Indeed, 
l know of no other dwarf, yellow-flowered 
species—this one does not exceed ten inches 
in height, so it is a true dwarf. It may 
even prove a better garden plant than I 
anticipate, for I saw it under distinctly 
adverse conditions, past it first youthful 
bloom, and battered and _ bedraggled by 
rain; it should, at any rate, prove quite 
hardy, a woodland plant coming from an 
altitude of 11,000 to 12,000 feet, and it 
looks suspiciously like an annual. Its nearest 
ally is the Sikkim M. lyrata. 

Late in the afternoon we reached the 
rong, a few miles below our home, to find 
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the meadows and cornfields bathed in sun- 
shine again, though the mountains were still 
muffled in cloud. For the first time in 
three days we were warm and dry. Next 
day, in bright sunshine, we rode up the 
valley to our village, after an absence of 
nearly three weeks. A break had come in 
the rains, and we were able to get our 
clothes both washed and dried, enjoy the 
luxury of a hot bath, dry our specimens, 
and develop our photorraphs. F. Kingdon 
Ward. 





FIG. 38—A VIEW IN THE 


NOTES FROM WISLEY. 


In July when the ground is very dry and 
when plants and shrubs looked parched, 
trees with a cool and restful appearance are 





most gratifying to the eye. Such trees are 
to be found on the small islands in one of 


the round ponds at the Wisley gardens. This 
group includes a very handsome cut-leaved 
Alder Alnus glutinosa var. laciniata; a large 
Salix albo-regalis and a Sciadopitys verticillata 
(Fig. 38), with a setting of Nymphaeas ant 
Iris Kaempferi. 

In the same portion of the gardens is 
the Delphinium trial. Although this has 
now been judged there is still an abun- 
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dance of flowers to be seen. Among the 
taller sorts the violet spikes of varieties 
such as Sir Douglas Haig are conspicuous 
as are Blue Boy and Millicent Blackmore, 
both of which received an Award of Merit. 
Perhaps the tallest of all those sent in for 
trial is a mauve-flowered one called The 
Shah. Quite a number of mauve varieties 
have figured in this trial, among which 
Mrs. Shirley received an Award of Merit. 
An attractive pale mauve sort, which is 
flushed with blue, is Nora Ferguson. Of 





ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY'S 
GARDENS, WISLEY. 


the whites, Mrs. Christie-Miller is probably 
the best and has very regular blooms of 
creamy white. 

The herbaceous borders are now beginning 
to show colour. Towards the back, groups 
of Campanula lactiflora and Senecio Doria— 
into bloom, 
while in the front Erigerons such as E. 
speciosum and the pink-flowered E. Elsie are 
in flower, together with the little yellow 
Helenium pumilum and Aster yunnanensis, 
a very ecarly-flowering species of recent intro- 
duction. Many greyish-foliaged plants such as 
Artemisias and Sea Hollies, among which 
Eryngium Oliverianum and E. Spinalba may 
be mentioned, produce a good effect. 

On the rock garden many interesting 
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plants keep coming into flower. At the 
present time one of the most arresting is 
Dianthus Pancicii var. grandiflora which grows 
two to three feet tall and is only suitable 
for rock gardening on a large scale. A little 
orange Mimulus named Wheatcroft Scarlet 
and Mesembryanthemum crassulinum, which 
beara white flowers with an orange centre 
are also attractivo. 

Some large patches of Gentiana Farreri 
have just been planted out which, if all 
goes well, should add greatly to the attrac- 
tions of this rock garden. Other species of 
Gentian are now in flower, notably G. 
soptemfida and G. Purdomii. The latter has 
a rosette of leaves not unlike those of a 
Plaintain, which press closely to the ground 
and from which rise white-speckled blooms 
of a deep violet-blue. 

One of the most handsome of the 
several shrubs in flower on the rock 
carden, is Cistus purpureus with its beautiful 
rose-pink petals marked with deep crimson. 
Another rock garden shrub which never fails 
to make a good show at this time is 
Fuchsia macrostemma var. discolor; else- 
where, Hypericum patulum var. Forrestii, 
Spiraea ariacfolia and Romneya Coulteri are 
blooming, 

In the alpine house Campanula mirabilis 
(Tig. 39) is in flower. This delightful little 
plant is best likened to a Canterbury Bell 
in miniature. It forms a fiat rosette of 
smooth, spathulate leaves, from which tho 
inflorescence is thrown up. though sometimes 
not for three or even four years. It may 
be grown successfully in the open, where it 
thrives best in a poor and barren spot. 
Other alpines in flower include Campanula 
Bellardii var. cochlearifolium and Ruta 
patavina, of which the maximum height is 
about nine inches. It does not possess the 
pungent odour of the common Rue (Ruta 
araveolens) of the herb gardon. 

Just outside the laboratory are some 
Tiyridias, or Tiger flowers, and nearly related 
bulbous plants of the Iris family such as 
Cypella Herberti. Although many of the 
blooms are brilliantly marked and coloured, 
their life is very short, rarely outlasting one 
day. In the same beds is the dwarf 
Agapanthus umbellatus var. Mooreanus and 
also species of Brodiaea such as the well 
known violet B. laxa 'and a white form of 
B. stellaris distinguished by its very long 
pedicels. 

Against the walls of the building is a pink- 
flowered Jasmine, J. Stephanense, while on 
the shady side of the garden-keeper’s house 


is a scarlet splash of Tropaeolum = speciosum. 
J. G. E. White. 





AUTUMN IN THE PUNJAB. 


Wirh the approach of autumn the tracks 
and paths throughout a large part of the 
Himalayan region present a busy aspect, for 
a> this season the hill Potatos. Walnuts, 
Apples, and Pears find their way to market 
by mule load, or on the backs of the sturdy 
hillmen, from those snug villages far, far 
away down the Khud side, and whieh the 
passer-by often gazes at but seldom visits, 
owing to the distance and steep ascents. 

From the smaller paths the main tracks 
and roads are reached, and here may be 
met, at frequent intervals, the strings of 
mules and ponies, with their collars of bells 
making cheerful musie as the animals move 
forward at a quick pace on their way to 
some far off market. 
travelled by these mules in one day, and 
the drivers, who jog along on foot, each 
with his string of five or six animals, see 
to it that their beasts are well eared for. 
The fine condition of these animals is very 
noticeable dunng a journey through those 
wonderful mountains during the period of 
early autumn. 

The Mill Potato oceupies a premier place 
in trade, for during recent years its cultiva- 


Long distances are. 


tion and improvement have been given a great 
impetus by the action of the Punjab 
agricultural authorities, who have not only 
paid attention to the improvement of com- 
munications, but have also distributed good 
Scotch seed sets among the cultivators. The work 
of these authorities have been of great 
assistance to the hill zemindars — as the 
farmers are called—and the result is a finer 
sample and better variety of the homely 
Potato, which is much appreciated 

The Apples and Pears of the Simla Hills. 
although not quite so well known as the 
more famous fruits from the Kulu Valley, 
are, nevertheless, of almost as good quality, 
and more trees are being planted every 
year. Although hail-storms are common 
in all the fruit-growing areas in India, 
from Baluchistan to Kashmir, undoubtedly 
the most severe occur in the spring in the 
neighbourhood of Chail and Simla, when the 
fruit blossoms are open, and they destroy 
what would eventually be the best fruits. 

Other good products which may be seen 
on mule loads and coolie backs at this 
season are Cucumbers and the cobs of Indian 
Corn, the latter commonly known as “ Butas ` 
by all hill folk; both of these form part of 
the daily diet during the late summer months, 
for during and after the rains their price is 
low and within reach of all. The Cucumbers 
grow to a very large size, and their yellow 
and green colouring forms, with the Apples 
and Pears, and the = golden-brown of the 
“ Buta,” a picturesque addition to the stall 
or the village shop. It is a cease of * fruits 
in due season,” for all along the roada and 
villages everyone met with is either eating 
fruit or cracking Walnuts. Along the roads, 
too, at the same time, coolies will be met. 
each with his load of freshly sawn green 
planks of the Deodar Cedar, or Pinus longifolia, 
cut from the forests all around. These trees 
add greatly to the beauty of the Himalayan 
gcenery. 

August, September, and October are usually 
most unpleasant months on the plains, as 
the damp heat and innumerable insect pests 
make life a burden, while it is perhaps the 


worst time in the year for that most un- 
welcome guest, malaria. Hence, those who 
have important work to do, and have 
experienced the excessive heat, are very 
thankful for the change and relaxation the 
mountains afford. In the hills during these 
months, provided the rains give a short 


respite, the weather and life 
be delightful, for with the lifting of the 
elouds the views over hill and valley 
though the clear, rain-washed atmosphere is 
extremely beautiful and greatly enjoyed. 
As the eye traverses the green-clad slopes, 
fringed with the darker green of Cedars or 
Pines, backed by tier upon tier of far-distant 
hills and ending in the dazzling whiteness 
of the snows, the traveller on his arrival 
from the dank heat of the plains feels that 
life is once more worth living. In the 
evening the setting sun changes into a glory 
of colours. As the light fades and darsness 
follows hard upon the heels of dusk, the 
crackling log fire calls a welome to the 
hearth, an easy chair and snug warmth 
avainst the chill mizht air. A fire! To 
think that an easy chair beside a fire could 
ever again be possible after an experience 
in the plains below! And “so to bed” 
and blankets, with no punkah to disturb 
one’s slumbers. In the cold, clear air of early 
morning, refreshed and invigorated the man 
from the plains looks once more across the 
valleys to the everlasting mountains of the 
north, amid which lies the sacred * Kailash `— 
the mountain abode of the immortal gods. 
We are thankful for the many glories of 
autumn in the Himalayas, the gorgeous 


gencrally can 


sunsets; the double, sometimes treble, and 
almost complete circle of rainbows; the 
liquid note of the miner bird, and the 


blaze of autumn flowers, whieh remind one 
of the herbaceous borders at home, in 
England. George Burrows, Garden Architect 
to The Maharajah of Patiala. 


FORESTRY. 


THE GOVERNMENT FOREST POLICY. 


As I had already given, in The Gardeners’ 
Chronicle for July 29, 1922 (Vol. LXXII. 
p. 70), some reasons for believing that the 


imported timber of the Douglas Fir, or 
Oregon Pine, would never become a satis- 


factory substitute for that of` the American 
White Pine (Pinus Strobus), now so scarce 
and dear, I was pleased to see Mr. A. D. 
Webster’s article on the Government’s forest 
policy in the issue of March 14, 1925 (Vol. 
LXXVII, p. 186). In my former communi- 
cation I pointed out that, although the 
sizes. in which the imported timber of the 
Douglas Fir can be ‘got are in every way 
satisfactory, there are serious objections to 
its use for high-class joinery, the chief of 
which are its tendency to shrink after 
the work is finished, and its liability to 
warp, or “ wind,” which is fatal to high- 
class work. Another objection to it ir that 
the surface cannot be brought to so fine a 
finish as that of the White Pine, the denser 


autumn wood of the wood rings of the 
Douglas Fir giving it a fine * corduroy ”’ 
surface, whereas the timber of the White 
Pine, being of a closer and more uniform 
texture, can be brought to a perfectly 


smooth surface. 
Mr. Webster deals, not with the imported 


Coniferous timbers, but with the extensive 
use of the Douglas Fir and some other 
exotic Conifers—-the value of whieh ans 


trees in this country is as yet 
Forestry Commission in 
their afforestation schemes, and I cordially 
agree with what he states, not only about 
tho Douglas Fir, but also about the Sitka 
Spruce and the Japanese Larch. The Sitka 
Spruce may produce as good timber in this 
country as the Norway Spruce, although I 
do not think so, but if so it will have to 
be of much cleaner growth than it is at 
present, and as for the Japanese Larch, 
however valuable it may be, and undoubtedly 
is, for the production of mining timber and 
for purposes for which small poles are 
wanted, it will never take the place of the 
European species as a timbor tree, while 
the home-grown Douglas Fir timber which I 
have seen was only fit for the commonest 
uses, such as estate fencing, and so forth, 
for which Larch is infinitely superior. Jt 
matters little how great a volume of timber 
these “newer” exotic Conifers will produce 
in a given time (and their growth is 
sometimes very rapid), as compared with 
what tbe older kinds are capable of 
producing, unless it is of na quality which 
will meet the requirements of tho timber 
trade, and it is futile to go on planting 


timber 
unproved--by the 


them in such large proportions as the 
Forestry Commission are do'ng unless there 
is some certainty of this, and, of course, 


there is not. 

Mr. Webster states that it is the opinion 
of many landowners and foresters that there 
is “neglect of hard-wooded trees ` in the 
Government's “ official scheme of afforesta- 
tion,” and that ‘every dealer in home-grown 
timber knows that the business transacted 
in native hard-woods is about doublo that 
of soft-woods ; indeed, in not a few cages, 
in England at least, the dealings are entirely 
restricted to the former,” and that in London 
“fully sixty-five per cent. of the native 
woods dealt with belonged to the hard-wood 


section.’ Here ia what a Scottish timber 
merchant, Mr. Adam Spiers, of Messrs. 


Souness and Spiers, Edinburgh, states about 
these timbers in the descriptive pamphlet 
which was published in connection with the 
exhibit of Scottish timber and other forest 
products at the British Empire Exhibition 
at Wembley last year: “To the timber 
merchant familiar with the imports of 
foreign and colonial hard-woods, it is quite 
evident,” states Mr. Spiers, “ that there is a 
distinct falling off in the quality, and also 


— — 
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in the sizes of these timbers, which seems 
to point to the fact that the overseas 
requirements in this line are increasing year 
by year, and as the countries which produce 
these timbers develop industrially, and their 
own requirements increase, the possibility of 
a shortage in our imports of them in the 
near future is far from remote. To guard 
against this, the clear duty of this country 
is to give a stimulus to the production of 
them at home, for, so far as one can see 
at present, there is every prospect of an 
ever-increasing demand for long, straight, 
clean-grown, hard-wood timber of the kinds 


mentioned. At present the comparatively 
low price realised for home-grown hard-wood 
timber is principally due to the = dispro- 
portionately large amount of — short-boled, 
badly-grown stuff on the market, for in 
these times of dear labour, high costs of 


transport, and other necessary outlays, it is 
difficult to handle rough timber at a 
profit.” The timbers referred to by Mr. 
Spiers are Oak, Ash, Elm, Beech, and Scots 
Plane, and he states that ‘“ these can be 
produced in Scotland of a strength and 
durability equal to that of timber of the 
same kind produced in any other part of 
the world.” 

So states the practical 
these opinions square with those of 
theoretical silviculturist ? Let us see. 

In The Gardeners’ Chronicle of November 8, 
1924 (Vol. LXXVI, p. 311), there is a review 
of an article on “ A Forest Policy for 
Land-owners,” by Mr. W. E. Hiley, of 


but how do 
the 


man, 


Oxford, which appeared in The Quarterly 
Journal of Forestry for October 1924 (Vol. 


XVIII). I have not seen the article, but 
it would appear that Mr. Hiley is of opinion 
that “the day of the hard-wood forest 
in this eountry is gone, never to recur,” so 
far, at any rate, as private land-owners are 
concerned, and if this be so, it must be 
equally true so far as the State is concerned, 
for if it will not pay the private owner to 


grow hard-wood timber, far less will it pay 
the State to do so. The initial cost is the 


dominating factor in all timber growing, and 
just now it is high. But in timber growing, 


as in other things, when the piper comes 
to be paid it is a much casier matter for 
a collection of individuals to foot the bill 


than it is for a single individual to do so, 
and probably this is the only way in which 
it can be done when timber is grown at a 
loss. No one can plant more economically 
than the private owner, and it would be 
interesting to know what it is costing the 
State per acre to do so at the present 
time. But, so far as the planting of hard- 
woods is concerned, this does not really 
matter, for the Forestry Commissioners 
would appear to have also reached the 
conclusion that the day of the hard-wood 
forest in this country is gone, except, 
perhaps, as Mr. Hiley suggests, as * insurance 
against fire, and as means of ameliorating 
soil quality ”—a rather subordinate rôle, one 
would imagine, for valuable timber trees of 


this sort to play in the © silvicultural 
problem. 

But, is it the case that the day of the 
hard-wood forest in this country is gone, 


never to recur ? Mr. Hiley seems to see a 


future supply of suitable hard-woods from 
“the Empire,” “ which cannot supply our 
requirements for soft-woods.”’ As a matter 
of fact, except in “fancy” woods, which 
are chiefly used in cabinet-making, and a 
few others, such as Teak, Greenheart, etc., 


hitherto the Empire has played a compara- 
tively small part in supplying the home 
market with hard-woods, and it is likely to 
be less able to do so in the future. For 
example, we import a considerable quantity 
of Eucalyptus timber from Australia, but, 
except for street paving and some other 
special purposes, of what use is it in the 
wood-working industries, or in general 
joinery ? The bulk of the common hard- 
wood timbers we get from the Empire 
comes from Canada, but of what we get 


from North America as a whole, probably a 


much greater proportion comes from the 
United States than from the Dominion. At 
any rate, a very large proportion of the 
hard-wood timbers of every-day use, such 


as Hickory, Elm, Oak, and Ash, which we 
get from this quarter of the globe are of 
foreign growth, and, as Mr. Spiers points 
out, the possibility of a shortage in the 
imports of this kind of timber in the near 
future is far from remote. There are many 
splendid hard-wood timbers produced within 
the Empire, but very few of them are 
suitable, owing to their expensiveness, their 
weight, and other handicaps, for ordinary 
work-a-day purposes. A. D. Richardson. 


To be continued. 





A NEW METHOD OF CYANIDING. 


CaLcIUM cyanide is being used by a rapidly 
increasing number of owners of glasshouses 
in America for the control of insect pests. 
It is claimed that cyaniding with this 
material is cheaper than the old method of 
using sodium or potassium cyanide in com- 
bination with sulphuric acid and water, that 
no danger attends its use, and, besides being 
easy to handle, it requires no special 
knowledge and is practically foolproof. 

With the object of testing the merits of 
calcium cyanide as a glasshouse fumigant, 
extensive experiments have been conducted 
with this material in various parts of the 


FIG. 39.—CAMPANULA MIRABILIS. 
(see p. 91). 


PUBLIC PARKS AND GARDENS. 


THe City Council of Bristol is recommended 
to purchase Blaise Castle Estate, near 
Bristol, for a public park. The estate has 
a total area of one-hundred-and-sixty-seven 
acres, and comprises the castle, Roman 
camp, and extensive woodland ; the purchase 
price is £18,500. 


EXETER City Council is providing three 
additional hard tennis Courts at Heavitree 
pleasure grounds at a cost of £750. 


THe Ministry of Health has held an 
inquiry into an application by the Warminster 
Urban District Council for sanction to 
borrow a further sum of £675 in connection 
with the pleasure grounds scheme, which 
includes a swimming bath and lake. 


country. Often promising materials fail to 
give good results when used in laboratory 
tests or in small-scale station work and yet 
work quite well when used by the grower. 
Although guarding against error, small experi- 
ments somehow or other fail to reproduce 
field conditions and so the experiment goes 
wrong. This was the case with calcium 
cyanide; small experiments at first gave 
negative results under laboratory conditions. 
Then in various parts of the country the 
material was tried out in ordinary glass- 
houses with increasing success. 

When calcium cyanide is exposed to the 
air, atmospheric moisture acts upon it, the 
lime absorbs water vapour, and hydro- 
cyanic-acid gas is given off, so that for 
successful. fumigation the air should not be 
too dry. At first, growers were misled by 
American instructions and dried the houses 
too thoroughly before fumigating. Increasing 
practice taught better, no special preparation 
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Good results are 
house is just ordinarily 
Will perhaps understand 
better when I say there should be a 
“crowing feeling’? as one enters the door. 
lft the house is too dry for fumigation, the 
paths should be thoroughly damped down a 
few hours previously. The ventilators should 
also be closed an hour or two earlier on hot 
days so as to ensure the presence of 
sufliclent atmospheric moisture for the 
release of gas. I found in our experi- 
ments that fifty-five per cent. to eighty 
per cent. humidity gave good results. Above 
eighty per cent. the risk of injuring the 
plants increases and below fifty-five per cent. 
the gas is released too slowly to be effective. 

As hydrocyanic-acid gas is readily absorbed 
by water, it is wise to see that there is no 
moisturo present on the leaves or injury 
may result. To prevent condensation on the 
leaves during fumigation, the temperature 
should rise, not fall, a rise ensuring dry 
foliage and giving better results. The 
temperature should be between 55° and 75). 
Below 55° insects are comparatively inactive 
and difficult to kill; above 75% the plants 
are very susceptible to injury by hydro- 
evamic-acid gas. 

It is best to 


being at all necessary. 
obtained when the 
moist. Readers 


choose a calm evening or 


the morning of a dull day for fumigation. 
It the day be windy the rush of air will 


drive the gas out through the erevices 
between the glass or badly fitting ventilators 
and doors, tho volume of gas remaining in 
the house will not be concentrated enough 
for effective toxicity. The ventilators should 


always be closed before fumigation, and all 
broken glass and holes should be stopped 
up. A damp sack will prevent any pas 


escaping beneath a badly fitting door. 


After closing the house and makine it 
as airtight as possible, ahl that is neces- 
sary is to weigh out sufficient. material 
for the house into a wide-mouthed tin. 
Starting at one end, dust the caleium 


evanide evenly on the path; avoid dusting 
the plants, as tender foliage is easily burnt 
when brought into actual contact with the 
material; thero is no need to hurry; l 
have stayed in a house while the gas was 
being actively liberated for over half-an-hour 
without any ill-effect. Of course, it is best 


to make sure by locking the door after 
fumigation has started and placarding with 
warning notices. After fumigation with 


need to air 
any check to 
safe to enter 
morning after 
strong smell of 


ealeium cyanide, there is no 
out the house, thus avoiding 
the plants. It is also quite 
and remain in the house the 
fumigation, even though a 
eyanide may be present. 


Dosace. 


For a well-fitting house, a quarter-of-an- 
ounce per thousand eubie feet is the correct 
dose, and this will kill all aphides, the adults 
and larvae of white-fly and other soft-bodied 
insects. Tf a poor kill results with this 
amount, eithor the atmosphere is too dry 
or there is a considerable leakage. L have 
already explained how to correct atmospheric 
conditions. fn the case of a leaky house, 
the dose should be gradually inerensed until 
the correct amount is reached. If the house 
contains a mixed collection of very tender 
plants, special precautions should be taken 
to secure the correct conditions: it is also 
advisable to begin by using one-cighth-of-an- 


ounce per thousand cubic feet. Though this 
amount will not give a one-hundred per 
cent. kill, it will establish a good control. 


There is an American list of plants 
susceptible to injury during calcium cyanide 


fumigations, but it has been found that, 
provided reasonable precautions are taken, 
tender plants can be eyanided without 
injury. Such plants as Adiantum, Lettuce, 


Tomatos, Roses, Asparagus plumosus, Melons, 


Cucumbers, and many others, were  success- 
fully fumigated with a quarter-of-an-ounce 
per thousand-cubic-feet without any injury. 


Incidentally, experiments confirm the work 
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of Amorican scientists who have shown that 
hydrovyanie -acid given off by calcium 
eyanide has a stimulating effect on srowth, Tom- 
atos especially being benefited by fumigation. 

The cost of fumigating with this material 
compares well with other methods, one-ounce, 
costing twopence, being suftleient to fumigate 
four thousand cubic feet. To sum up, il 
would seem that calcium cyanide nearly 
reaches the growers ideal of a fumigant, 
Which should be cheap, safe, and a rchable 
control of insect pests. Lb. C. 


ZAS 





HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 


APPLES FALLING. 

I aM afraid the Apple crop is not going 
to be so good as it promised to be. In 
certain gardens the fruits are falling fast, 
reducing the crop by at least two-thirds. I 
think this may be accounted for in various 
ways. Variations of temperature have a preat 
deal to do with it; after a burst of hot 
weather when the thermometer registered 
well into the Ss, the temperature fell to 
60° from the 2Ist to the 27th of that month. 
During July 850 and over was a quite common 
register. Halt-ripenecd wood froin last year 
would, I think, play an important part in 
our losses. Many trees that carried a heavy 
erop last year have cropped again this year, 
but whether they will mature the erop 
remains to be seen. Then also the long 
drousht has taken the moisture out of the 
surface soil, especially on light) land. 


My own experience shows that some 
standard trees that did not crop last year 
are carrying a good crop this year, but 
many fruits are falling: these trees were 
well top dressed. and there is plenty of 
moisture at the roots. Bush trees and 


cordons of Royal Jubilee. Lord Derby, Lord 


Grosvenor, and Coxs Orange Pippin are 
amongst the worst offenders, and none of 
them ais dry at the roots. he surface soil 
is dry to the depth of a few inches, but 
not more so than I hke to see on this 
heavy ground. The fruits that remain on 
the trees should develop into very fine 


specimens, B. Neal, Crawley. 





VEGETABLE GARDEN. 
TURNIPS. 


Tht Turnip is one of our oldest vegetables 
and has beem cultivated in our gardens 
from a very early period. It sueceeds best 


In the lighter loams which contain a fairly 
large proportion oof samt, and although it 


likes a rieh rooting medium in which it ean 


make rapid growth, a soil very hizhly 
ehargsel with  bumus, sueh as sometimes 
exists in old kitchen gardens, is not con- 
ducive to the production of vood, elean 


roots. 

Although succulent Turnips are appreciated 
at all o seasons, and particularly in carly 
spring, the erop is not a very dependable one 


for spring and ostunmer use. Early sown 
erops are frequently subjeeted to spells of 
bad weather, whieh sive them a cheek and 
eause them to run to seed without fornminne 
roots fit for use. Being a mmoisture-lovine 
plant, ait o cannot withstand lony. periods 
of drought such as we have experienced 


during the past two months, and under 
these arid atmospherte conditions the roots 
soon become woody and useless. 

For autumn and winter use, however, 
the maintenance of supplies of Turnips is a 


comparatively easy matter, but to obtain 
roots of good quality quick growth is 
essential, henee high cultivation should be 


practised, making the ground sufliciently 
rich to enable the plants to obtain nourish- 
ment readily. 

Turnip seeds may be sown in successional 
batehes from the middle of July to the 
first week in September on ground which 
has been cleared of early or second-early 
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Potatos. or after Peas. The vround need 
not be dug, but should be forked over, 
levelled and trodden, and a light dressing 


of steamed bone flour, or superphosphate, 
may be worked into the surface soll. 
Germination and early growth is very rapid, 
particularly in moist weather bence early 
thinning should be practised, leaving the 


plants about four inches apart in the first 
stage when alternate plants may be drawn 


Roots should 
if stored 


size. 
wanted, as 


for use when about ezgo 
be pulled for use as 

for any length of time they lose flavour. 
After the turn of the year it may be 
necessary to store some, but covering a few 
rows with dry Braeken or leaves usually 
permits of pulling during ordinary spells of 
frost. Roots which have become full grown 
or those of a late sown 


erop, may be left 
for tops in the spring, when they make a 





useful greens. W. Auton. 
HOME CORRESPONDENCE. 

Messrs. Bees’ Hardy Plants at Chester 
Show. In the report of the Royal Show at 
Chester (p. 79), referring to our exhibit, 
vour reporter states “the general opinion 
was that many of these plants were very 
near the border line of forced plants, at 
least many of them are not yet in flower 
in the south of England.” We take excep- 
tion to the words quoted, as not a single 


flower in our exhibit was grown 
glass, or forced in any way whatever. 


plant or 
under 


All were lifted from the open ground. The 
Secretary and members of the Horticultural 
Committee, together with numerous trade 
growers, Visited our nurseries during show 
week and will be able to confirm this 
statement. We take this opportunity- with 
vour kind permission -of — correcting the 
rumour to the effect that the Delphinitums 
with which we won the premier award at 
the Royal Show were wholly, or in part. 


not grown by ourselves, but by Mr. Samuels, 
the noted raiser of Wrexham. The facts are 
(a) every spike was grown in the open 
ground in our own nursery at Sealand, and 


(b) Me. Samuel has not in his garden a 
single plant of any of the varieties which 
were ineluded= in the group. Bees Ltd., 
Liver pool, 

Sporting in Delphiniums. 1l recently paid 
my annual visit to Kings Mils House, 
a 


Vrexham, to see Mr. Samuels Delphiniurns. 
That there were some beauties among the 
very new ones goes without saving. Popper. 
a very domg-headed afar in rich tones of 
deep blue and reddish-purple: Lilac Queen, 
with an elongated, suvareloat spire ot shapely 


hae (Ridgway) flowers: and an o unmamed 
pale beauty with an ideally arranged Hower 
head, remun dn my memory tor È took 
no notes as | went about. This fast var- 
iety will have to fight for its existence 
l aun osorry to O say. ‘Phere were four 
plants of it. Three out of the four had stems 
whieh must have taken the jetter +5? 
as thew idea of strughtness. This of course 
will never do. Phe variety will be given 
another trial in 1926. Mr. Namuel thinks it 
may come rgbt. Why. L ask. did it ever 


veo wrong Y Was it the dividing-up that it 
did not hike ? What. too, is it that 18 
responsible for the state of unstable equilibriu 


In whieh more than one of these W resha 
Children fnd themselves. Mauve Queen has 
well-filled. double flowers of a very pretty 


mauve shade. when it is as it should be. 
As L saw it this year a fair number of the 
spikes bore only single tlowers much to Mr. 


Samuels chagrin. He turned my remark 
down with seorn when l suggested that I 
thought the single form an improvement ! 
One plant had a spike of each, in its 
Wish to please. lt reminded me of the 
old ady who persistently displayed light 
and dark blue ribbons on her sweet stall 
at the Boat Race t Right at last” she 
suid when the verdiet was a dead hent. 
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Yes, but if Mauve Queen disappoints the 
master with its unstableness in one direction 
l saw at least two others in which the 
boot was on the other foot. There was a 
good, shapely, deep blue variety which would 
every now and again become double. The 
practical view of Mr. Samuel was “ How 
can I sell such a variety? Jf I put it up 
as a single, and purchasers find they have 
a double, they will naturally think I have 


wronged them.’ But what is the cause of 
this curious behaviour? Why should some 
doubles produce singles and on the other 


hand why should some singles go double ? 
If it was all one way it would not .appcar 
to be so remarkable and 1 do not think 
this note would ever have been written? 
—-—s it really romarkable, or is it that my 
limited experience has made my geese into 
swans Y Wil some knowledgable person 
please, tell us the cause of this instability ? 
Do other famous raisers like Kelway and 
Blackmore and Langdon have a similar 
experience ? Joseph Jacob. 


Cotoneaster frigida.—In his noteson thogenu: 
Cotoneaster (p. 48), Mr. Ralph Arnold strangely 
under-estimates the dimensions of C. frigida, 
which he describes as “reaching a height of 
ten or twelve feet and, of ratber straggling 
growth.” On reading this I went out 
and measured the only one of several large 
specimens here that is so placed as to allow 
use of a hypsomcter. It is thirty-eight feet 
high and girths five feet at one foot above the 
ground, below the fork of three limbs. When 
l began to play golf, no matter how many 
Years ago-—all club-heads were made of Crab, 


a material which soon gave out when the 
game became popular in the eighties. 
Beech was then used, and served well enough, 
except that the head was apt to snap at 
the neek.  Kecourse was then had to 
Persimmon, which I believe has been the 


standard material ever since; but the demand 
for that wood must now be parlously near 
exeeeding the supply. Accordingly, when, a 
few years ago a large C. frigida had to be 
felled, it occured to me that the timber 
combined the qualities of hardness and 
toughness so necessary in club-heads, I sent 
logs to three different makers, and they all 


agreed that it was the best wood for the 
purpose that they had ever handled. Last 
spring, a very large Cotoneaster was blown 


down. I sent the trunk to a well-known 
maker, who expressed himself well pleased 
with it, and asked me whether it would be 


possible to grow the tree for the manufacture 
of club-heads. * Certainly.” I replied, “the 
tree is casily grown; but you will have to 
wait forty years before it is ready for your 
purpose!” A few years ago, at the request 
of Sir David Prain, I sent a log of C. 
frigida to Kew, where I doubt not it may 
be examined in the Museum. Herbert Maxwell, 
Monrcith. 


Surgical Operation on a Broccoli.— After 


reading the several notes concerning surgical 


operations on broken standard Roses., 1 
venture to give the results of a similar, 
though less serious operation on a subject 


far less likely to be treated. 
ning of October, 1923, I noticed that a 
Broccoli in my garden had been broken 
some three fnehes from the ground, the top 
remaining attached to the stem by a mere 
shred about a quarter of an inch wide. 
With the help of some twigs from an adjacent 
tree, and a piece of ratħa, I set the fracture, 


At the begin- 


bringing the parts together as closely as 
possible. The plant flagged a little on the 


following day, but in three weeks the broken 
parts had grown together, indeed the stem 
increased in size sufficiently to break the 
raftia in onc or two places. My wife thought 
I was taking a great deal of trouble over 
a very small matter, but in the following 
spring, no later than the rest of the plants 
in the bed, an extra head of fair size and 
substance was my reward and provided 
another instance of how nature will recover 
herself with very little assistance. LE. J. 
Bryant, Purly, Reusing. 


THE 


GARDENERS 
SOCIETIES. 


IPSWICH AND EAST OF ENGLAND 
HORTICULTURAL. 


Tuts Society held its Floral Fete in 
Christchurch Park, on Wednesday, July 15, 
under gloriously sunny conditions. The 
excellence of the exhibits was wonderful 
when it is considered that the long drought 
has been probably more severe in East 
Anzlia than elsewhere. The Mayor of 
Ipswich stated that the Society was the 
lineal descendant of a Gooseberry Society 
started over one-hundred years azo. 





The outstanding feature of the show was 
the fine array of Roses. ‘These were well 
shown on stands and as representative 


groups of cut blooms. 
the premier award was won by Messrs. F. 
CANT AND Co. with some magnificent 
flowers. Thoy were followed closely by 
Messrs. B. R. CANT AND Sons and Messrs. 
D. PRioR AND NoN. The best bloom in 
the show was J. G. Glassford in the exhibit 
of Messrs. B. R. CANT AND Sons. For twelve 
distinct varieties the prizes were awarded 
in the following order :-—-Messrs. F. CANT 
AND Sons, Messrs. B. R. CANT AND SONs, and 
Messrs. D. PkioR AND SoN. For twelve 
Tea Roses, Messrs. PRIOR AND SoN were 
first, und Messrs. F. Cant AND Co. second. 

There were some groups of cut Roses of 
outstanding merit and excellent arrangement. 
The premier award, with the silver challenge 
vase, was won by Mr. E. J. Hicks, of 
Hurst, Berks, with a splendid arrangement, 
including Madame Butterfly, Betty Uprichard, 


For thirty-six blooms 


Clovelly, and F. H. Veitch in splendid 
form. Second and third prizes were taken 
by Messrs. F. CaNT anD Co. and Messrs. 


B. R. CANT AND Sons. 


In the amateurs’ classes there were somo 
good blooms; there were classes open to all 
amateurs, to those who grow no more than 
two-hundred-and-fifty plants, to those growing 
no more than one-hundred plants, and to 
members of the Ipswich Gardeners’ Associa- 
tion. The exhibits wero good, although 
they showed the effects of the heat wave. 

Sweet Peas wero exceptionally well-grown, 
and showed little evidenco of the drought. 
A very fine display was put up by Messrs. 


J. K. King anp Sons, thore being some 
handsome vases of Royal Scot and Royal 
Sovereign, This oxhibit won theo Silver 


Challenge Trophy. For nine varieties, nine 
blooms of each, tho prize-winners were 
Mr. A. E. GAaRROD, Dr. TURNBULL, and Sir G. 


Ryan. For six vases of six blooms the 
winners wero Mr. G. BARNARD, Captain 
MILLBANK, and Mrs. Barnes. Sweet Peas 
were also well shown in bowls, and they 
were prominent in the exhibit of Mr. G. 


STARK, who also presented some good plants 
of Sidalcea, of which he is making a 
speciality, selecting them for early and late 
flowering. 

Border Carnations were 
an excellent exhibit being arranged by Mr. 
H. Lakeman, for which he was awarded a 
silver challenge bowl. This grower also 
took the first prizes in the two other open 
classes. In the amateurs’? classes for three 
vareties of “selfs?” Mr. F. BLAND was 
first and Mrs. Jump second. For three 
varieties of “ perpetuals, Mrs. JUMP was 
first, and Mr. W. F. PAuL was second. 
For a vase of border varieties Mr. H. HAN- 
SON was first and Mrs. JUMP second. 

In the herbaceous section: there was more 
evidence of the trying weather conditions of 
the past few weeks, and of the temperature 


well to the fore, 


of the tents. For twelve bunches of hardy 
flowers there were no entries in the open 
class, but in the amateurs’ class the prize- 
winners were Mr. F. N. ALDRIDGE, Mrs. 
Jump, and Mr. R. Ranson. For six bunches 
of annuals, Mr. E. Srevenson, Mr. W. 
CHRISTOPHERSON, and Mr. N. PRENTIS won 


in order as placed. 
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The floral decorations occupied a con- 
siderable space, and there was evidence of 
considerable skill and taste in the arrange- 
ment and choice of subjects. In the open 
dinner-tablo class Mrs. JupGE, Mrs. BARTON, 
and Miss Kerry were the chief prize- 
winners. For Kosea only, Mrs. Junar, Miss 
SNELL, and Mrs. FieLpGaTe were as placed. 
Most of these tables were distinctly pleasing, 
and the judges must have experienced 
great difliculty in making the awards. 


As might be expected, tho fruit and 
vegetable sections were not so strong as 


they would have been in a normal scason, 
but they reflected considerable credit on 
the exhibitors, and the wonder is that they 


wero Ko pood. Peas and Potatos wero 
exceptionally fine, when the weather is 
taken into account. In the open fruit 
classes Mrs. JUMP proved a strong coim- 
petitor, securing premier honours in the 
classes for Black and White Grupes, 
Nectarines, Peaches, Cherrics, and White 
Currants. In tho Grape classes, Mr. F. 
STEVENSON was second. Small fruits were 


well exhibited. 

The first prize in the open class for a 
collection of vegetables was won by Mr. J. 
D. CosrBAaLD, Major Vivian was second, and 
Mr. W. RkAveLL was third. Votatos were 
well shown, but the difħiculty of getting 
high-class Cauliflowers during a drought was 
emphasised, though, under the circumstances, 
these wero highly creditable. Mr. G Lacon, 
Mr. J. CosBBoLp, Major Vivian, Mr. J. 
CATCHPOLE, Mr. W. FULLER, Mr. F. STEVEN- 
SON, and Mr. F. BarbweLL wero other 
leading prize-winners. 

ln addition to the competitive exhibits 
there were some representative groups from 
trade growers. For an excellont group of 
shrubs, Roses, and hardy plants, Mr. R. C. 
Norcurr was awarded a handsome silver 
trophy. A feature which came in for a 
large amount of admiration was an exhibit 
of a garden of old-world {lowers very 
skilfully arranged by Mr. Mann. The roek 
garden of Messrs. ‘THOMPSON AND MORGAN 
was another source of attraction. | There 
were also Roses from Messrs. ALLEN, 
Scabiouses from Messrs. |. House AND NON, 
and Gladioli and Delphiniums from Messrs. 
LOWE AND GIBSON. 


SOCIETE ROYALE D’HORTICULTURE 


DE LIEGE. 

Tue exhibition of horticultural produce 
recently held at Liége in connection with 
the Agricultural Show bado fair to be a 
completo failure, owing to the devastating 


hailstorms of the 19th May, which practically 
destroyed the horticultural establishments in 
the Liége district, and made it impossible 
for the local growers to contributo to any 
considcrable extent. However, an urgent 
appeal for assistance was sent out to other 
districts, which was so generously responded 
to that the Show, instead of being a failure, 
was a complete success. From Ghent cume 
two waggon-loads of plants ; from two Brussels 
firms, three motor-lorries full; and numbers 
of Palms, Ferns, Sweet Peas, Roses, etcs 
from all who could possibly spare thein. 

Perhaps one of the finest exhibits was 
the collection of cut Roses in superb con- 
dition from MM. Soupert and Ketten, of 
Luxemburg, among which the variety Mine. 
Alexandre Dreux, a lovely yellow-flowered 
Pernctiana variety, was prominent. At 
Bagatelle, under trial, it won a first prize 
and certificate, and at Liége it was awarded 
a Gold Medal Diploma with felicitations. 


The exhibition was opened by tbe Burzo- 


master of Liége, who was received by M. 
Jules Closon, the President of the Society. 
The Show was also visited by the Minister 


of Agriculture, and the King of the Belgians, 
us well as a number of other distinguished 
Visitors. 
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ROYAL HORTICULTURAL. 


JuLy 28.—On this date the Royal Horti- 
cultural Hall afforded ample evidence of the 
holiday season, as the exhibition was not 
so large as usual and the attendance com- 
paratively poor. In general interest the 
display compared favourably with many of 
its predecessors and included capital exhibits 
of Roses, Gladioli, Phloxes, border flowers, 
stove plants, Water Lilies, and Gooseberries, 
while an unique contribution of seed-bearing 
stems of many kinds of popular vegetables 
showed how attractive such subjects are 
when well arranged. 


Orchid Committee. 


Present: Mr. F. J. Hanbury (in the chair), 
Sir John Rutherford, and Messrs. R. G. 
Thwaites. J. C. Cowan, H. H. Smith, F. K. 
Nander, Chas. H. Curtis, A. Dye. H. T. Pitt, 
H. G. Alexander and Gurney Wilson (Hon. 
Sec.). 

AWARD OF MERIT. 


Sophro-Laclio-Cattleya Magnet (S-L-C. Virginia 
x Cattleya Hardyana).—A strong growing 
hybrid, with richly coloured flowers fully 
five inches wide. The ample sepals and 
petals are clear purplish-mauve, and the wide, 
frilled lip is vivid ruby-red, shading to deep 
purple at the marginal, fringed portion, and 
with old gold veining at the base. A hand- 
some Orchid. Shown by Sir Gkores HOLFORD 


(ur. Mr. H. G. Alexander), Westonbirt, 
Tetbury. 
GROUPS. 
Only two small groups of Orchids were 
exhibited. H. T. Pirr, Esq. (gr. Me. Thur- 


good), Rosslyn, Stamford Hill, again showed 
many Interesting plants, including a fine 
example of Bulbophyllum macrobulbon, with 
eleven flowers; Miltonia vexillaria var. Queen 
Alexandra, M. v. Rev. W. Wilks, witb four 


spikes of bloom; Cypripedium Maudiae, 
Anguloa brevilabris witb three flowers; 


Angraceum Scottianum, the blue Dendrobium 
Victoria Reginac, and two plants of the 
handsome Brasso-Cattleya Ilene. 

Messrs. COWAN AND Co. contributed a few 
plants of handsome subjects, notably Cattleya 
Vesta, C. Hardyana, C. Lady Veitch, Laelio- 
Cattleya Nanon and the fine Cypripedium 
Hassalli, St. Mary's variety. 


Floral Committee. 


Section A.—Present : Messrs. Henry B. May 
(in the chair), Arthur Turner, Hugh Diekson, 
Andrew Ireland J. B. Riding, F. Streeter, 
Chas. E. Pearson, D. B. Crane, F. G. Cousins, 
W. Howe, J. F. MeLeod, D.  Ingamells, 
W. Cuthbertson and W. D. Cartwright 
(sec.). 

Section B.—Present ; 
the chair), Sir W. Lawrence, and Messrs. 
Jas. Hudson, G. W. Loder, G. Reuthe, 
C. Williams, E. H. Wilding, R. C. Noteutt, 
T. Hay, F. G. Preston, G. Yeld, E. A. 
Bowles and Reginald Cory. 


Mr. W. J. 


Bean (in 


AWARDS OF MERIT. 


Dipteronia — sinensis.—This native of Central 
China was introduced by Mr. E. H. Wilson 
when collecting for Messrs. Jas. Veitch and 
Sons, about the year 1900. In nature it 
becomes a tree, growing so much as twenty- 
five feet high, but it may also only attain 


the dimensions of a large bush. The long, 
pinnate leaves are about a foot long and 


very graceful. The flowers are small, greenish- 
white and carried in large panicles, but the 
full beauty of the species is not disclosed 
until the circular, flattish fruits have de- 
veloped and are showing their bright but 


soft crimson colouring. he fruiting clusters 
are large, consequently a goodly specimen 
well furnished with them forms a distinct 
attraction in a garden. Shown by Sir 


WILLIAM LAWRENCE, Bt., Burford 


Dorking. 


Lolye, 


Veronica hybrida var. carnea.—A_ shrubby 
plant, very free-flowering and effective. The 
small, light pink flowers are borne in dense 


spikes, each spike of elongated, conical shape 
and three to four inches long. Shown by 
Messrs. B. LADHAMS, LTD. 


Gladiolus Mrs. James Kelwiay.—A_ large- 
flowered white variety with soft violet 


pencillings on two of the inner segments. 
Gladiolus Martha Washington. — In this 
variety the flowers are of medium size, bright 
cherry-red, shading to carmine at the margins 
and with a big deep maroon blotch on the 


two lower inner segments. These two 
Gladioli were shown by Messrs. J. KELWAY 
AND SON. 


GROUPS. 

Gladioli were an important feature of the 
floral exhibits and the largest collection, 
which filed a whole length of tabling, was 
arranged by Messrs. J. KELWAY AND NON. 
This was a selection of the best varieties, 
both of the large flowered and the 
primulinus hybrids, and the colour association 
was especially pleasing. The e Langprim ” 


Gladioli were chiefly of golden and orange 
shades of colour and made an attractive 
display. Spikes of bright colour were 


prominent amongst the large-flowered hybrids 
and tho chief varieties were King of 
Gladioli,  Orby, Kelways Crimson, Mrs. 
Perrie and James Wiliam Kelway. Besides 
these there were many other shades of 
colour and several sorts which have a blotch 
of vivid crimson at the base of the petals : 
Golden Dawn, which has tbe bloteh on a 
soft yellow ground, and Queen Mary., which 
has a white ground, are good examples of 
this type. English Gold was also a charming 


variety. 

A very gracefully arranged collection of 
Gladioli was contributed by Mr. W. dA. 
Unwin. The elegant primulinus hybrids 


predominated, and these included most of 
the best varieties. Amongst the large- 
flowered hybrids we especially admired Early 
Sunrise, of rosy shades; Blue Celeste, blu«: 
and Odin, a good salmon coloured variety. 
A smaller collection of Gladioli was shown 
by Messrs. Lowk AND GIBSON in association 


with a collection of border Carnations of 
the varieties which we noted at the recent 
Carnation Show. 

Chief amongst the collections of hardy 
herbaceous perennials was the extensive 
collection of Phloxes which Mr. H. J. JONES 


displayed in round baskets in a large floor group. 
Amongst the many varieties so well shown 
were Frau. A. Buekner, white: Thor, salmon ; 
Cherry Ripe., salmon-rose; Dr. Charcot, 
purple; Royal Purple; Lofna, Hilae. with a 
paler centre; and Eugene Danzanvilliers, a 
most floriferous variety of fascinating pale 
lilac colouring. 

A selection of seedling herbaceous Phloxes, 
raised at Aldenham, was shown by the Hon. 
Vicesary Ginps (gr. Mr. E. Beckett): these 
illustrated a sturdy habit and a good range 
of colouring. Amongst the best were Minne- 
haha, rosy lilac: Salmon ‘Prout. clear salmon ; 
Pale Face, light lilac; Nulli Secundus, deep 
salmon; and Virgin Queen, white. 

Flowering sprays of hardy annuals gathered 
from seed rows were attractively staged by 


Messrs. DANIELS Bros. Larkspurs predomi- 
nated and those named Dark Blue, Mauve 
Rose and Brilliant Carmine were — very 
decorative. Amongst the  Codetias were 


Bridesmaid of the dwarf type and Double Mauve 
of tall habit. Sweet Sultans, Pentstemons 
and Marivelds were also excellent. 


Under the clock. Mr. F. G. Woop 


had an 


interesting collection of general border 
flowers, which included Lilium auratuim, L. 
tigrinum splendens and  Buddleia variabilis 
magnifica. The Misses  Horkins showed 
various border flowers and their blue- 
flowered perennial Pea. A large collection of 
border tlowers arranged by Messrs. M. 


PRICHARD AND Son included) Crinums. Phloxes. 
Montbretias, and Kniphofias. A small 
selection of alpines included a lovely batch 


of the pale blue Campanula Tymonsi. A 
number of seedling Sidalceas were shown 
under name by Mr. H. Hemsiey, and 


these were all very free-flowering, of good 
habit, and clear colours. In a collection of 
Phloxes and Roses shown by Messrs. RICH 
AND Co., tbe former ineluded Aegir, rich 
salmon, and H. K. Lester of royal purple 
colour. 
Mr. W. YanbeLL had another large 
collection of execllent Violas. | Those of the 
popular bronzy shading included Redbraes 
Bronze, Glencoe, and Bronze Kintore. Many 
other varieties were equally well shown, and 
amongst them David Beatt, a dark, smoky 
maroon, attracted a deal of attention. 
Roses were shown in good — condition. 
Messrs WATERER, NONS AND CRISP included 
beautiful vases of Betty Uprichard., Golden 
Emblem and Ariel of intense salmon-orangce 
colouring. Mermaid, Vanity, and the new 
I. Zingari were prominent in a collection 
set up by the Bev. J. H. PEMBERTON, while 


Messrs. CHAPLIN Bros. showed | Innocence, 
Betty Uprichard, Mabel Morse and J. N. 
Hart. 


Against a wall space Messrs. L. R. RUSSELL, 
LTD.. set up an admirable collection of stove 


plants. This included) many  well-coloure.d 
Codiaeums (Crotons), Dracacnas, Caladiums, 
Filicium decipiens, a graceful plant of 


Aralia-like appearance; Adiantum John Bier, 
an improved A. Farleyense ; and loya carnosa. 
Overhanging the collection they had 
particularly good Pitcher plants, especially of 
Nepenthes mixta, and N. Nit W. Thistleton- 
Dyer. 

An exceedingly interesting collection of 
Begonia Llovdi hybrids was shown by FRANK 
LLOYD, esq. (zr. M. M. E. Mills), Coombe 
House, Croydon. These were the result of 
crossing the above-named hybrid with umn- 
named tuberous-rooted varieties, and the result 
is very sturdy plants bearing large quantities 
of flowers in varous shades of colour. In 
most cases there are three male flowers on 
each stem and they have Anemone-like 
centres. Mr. Mills informed us that it is a very 


somet 


good summer-bedding plant, as well as being 
valuable for conservatory decoration. Carna- 
tions were shown by Messrs. ALL Woop 
Bros.: Mr. C. ENGELMANN, who inchadled 


large vases of Topsy and Laddie; and Messrs. 
STUART Low anp Co., who had good stands 
of Eileen Low and Lady Hindlip, a pretty 


white - ground faney — variety. A great 
many fine flowers of hardy Water Lilies 
were shown by Mr. AMos PERRY, and this 


interesting exhibit included 


best varieties. 


nearly all the 
Nymphbaecas Rosita, Attrac- 
tion, James Brydon and | Mscarboucle. of 
brizht colours: N. Marliacea carnea, N. Moorei, 
vellow, and N. Gladstoniana, white, were 
all of great merit. The exhibit also in- 
cluded several other water plants, particularly 
Pontederia crassipes major. 


Fruit and Vegetable Conmnittee. 


Present: Messrs. C. G. A. Nix (in the 
chair), J. Cheal, H. S. Rivers, S5. B. Dicks, 
Edwin Beckett. B. Neal, W. H. Divers, E. 
A. Bunyard and A. W. Metcalfe. 


An o unique and exceedingly interesting 
exhibit was made by Messrs. DOBBIE AND 
Co. with the fruiting stems of various 
vegetables. The chief sorts represented were 
Leeks, Onions, Kales  Cabbages, Turnips, 
Carrots,  Parsnips and Parsley and in 
addition to its value, the arrangement was 
decidedly decorative. It vas especially 
interesting to note how distinct the 
different varieties were either in the colour 
of the seed pods, or in branching and 
often in both characteristics. This was 
particularly the case with Leeks, Onions, 
Cabbages and Kales. 

Messrs. LAxron Bros. contributed an 
interesting exhibit of Gooseberries and hybrid 
fruits, the former included tbe varieties 


Green Gem, and Bedford Red, of their own 
raising. The Veitch Berry (Raspberry x 
Blackberry) was very much in evidence: 


the specimens exhibited were grown in pots 
and carried numerous clusters of fruits of 
rounder form than those of the Logan Berry. Tho 
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Worcester Berry (Black Currant x Goose- 
berry) Was also shown. 

Messrs. G. Benyarp AND Co., Maidstone, 
exhibited punnets of over fifty varieties of 
Gooseberries. A few particularly attractive 
sorts were Buerdsell’s Yellow, Philip the 
First, Transparent, the small, dark Ironmonger; 
Napoleon le Grand, large red; Golden Gem, 
Careless, Dake of Sutherland, Keepsake and 
Companion. Several of these varieties are 
those grown in the north for show purposes. 

Mr. H. HeMsLEY, Crawley, was also an 
exhibitor of Gooseberries, staging twenty-one 
dishes of fine fruits, the leading varieties 
being Cousen's Nee lling, Dan's Mistake, 
Victoria, Whitesmith, Keepsake, White Lion, 
Careless, and Yelow Rough. 

Mr. B. G. Hart, Freminzton, Barnstaple, 
showel Plums and Peaches grown on stocks 
of Prunus pumila. As shown, the five 
specimens were fruiting freely, practically as 
eordons, and the fruits of Czar. Jeerson, 
Victoria, and Coe’s Golden drop Plums and 
Peregrine Peach were very fine. 


CHERRY AND SOFT FRUIT SHOW, 


THE second Cherry and Soft Fruit Show, 
organised by the Fruit and Vegetable 
Committee of the Kent Branch = of the 
National Farmers’ Union was held in the 
Royal Horticultural Hall, Westminster, on 
the l4th ult. Being held in conjunction 
with the fortnightly meeting of the Royal 
Horticultural Society and the National 
Carnation and Picotee Society's show, the 
market men’s fruits pot all the greater 
publicity by the presence of the votaries 
of many flower cultures. There was a good 
attendance considering the great heat of the 
day. 

Nome idea of the keenness of the com- 
petition may be gathered from tho fact 
that the entries varied from ten to thirty 
in each class. The size and appearance of 
the Cherries left the Continental consign- 
ments in the markets far behind. The 
exhibits of Cherries consisted of one 4-lb. 
chip basket of a variety, except in classes 
echt to ten. The prizes ranged from silver 
cups to large silver challenge cups, &ce. 

The first prize for a chip of Roundell or 
Bedford Black was won by The Norton 
Orchards, Ltd., near Sittingbourne, with 
fine Cherries. The second prize was secured 
by Mr. J. W. Banner, Bargains Hill, near 
Sittingbourne, the third by Messrs. H. and A. 
Hanes, Harthp. Sittingbourne. This variety 
seems to be the same as Bedford Prolific, 
a seedling from Black Tartarian, but hardier. 
For a chip ot Waterloo, THe NORTON 
OrcHanps, LTD.. were first; and they were 
followed by Messrs. W. J. and F. O. 
Tuomas; Mr. H. M. Coss, Higham, near 
Rochester, and Nir W. W. Berry, Faver- 
sham, in this order. 

The {irst prize for a chip of any other 
black variety was taken by the Exors. of 


Mr. W. R. Dixon, Cambridge, Teynham, 
with Malling Black Eagle; the second by 


Messrs. G. H. Dean AND Co., LTD., with 
Bicarreau Gaucher; the third by Mr. J. D. 
Maxtrep, Newlands, Teynham, with Noble; 
the fourth by Messrs. W. J. and F. O. 
Tuomas, With Noir de Guben; and Malling 
Eagle, shown by Nir W. W. Berry, was 
highly commended. The first award for 
Napoleon was won by Mr. F. Woop, Cheker 
Court, near Sittingbourne; the second by 
Messrs. WaAKELEY Bros., Rainham; the 
third by Mr. A. L. Mercer. The first and 
second prize Cherries here were very highly 
ecloured, Tho first prize for Amber was 
won by Mr. W. F. Woop; the second was 
secured by Sir W. W. Berry and the 
third by Mr. J. D. Maxtrep. The amber 


of the Cherries was heavily shaded with 
red. The leading award for any other 
white was taken by Messrs. H. G. DEAN 


AND Co., Lro, with Bigarreau de Mezel; 
the second by Messrs. WAKELEY  Bros., 
with Florence; the third by Mr. J. H. 
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Curtinc, Perry Court, Faversham, with 
Ivanhoe. For any red (sour) variety, Mr. 
E. B. Gascoyne, Sittingbourne, led the way 
with Morello; Sir W. W. Berry followed 
with Kentish Red or Crown; and Mr. F. 
Maytan, Hamstreet, was third with Crown 
or Carnation. 

For three 4-lb. chips of as many black 
varieties the first place was taken by the 
Executors of Mr. W. R. Dixon, showing 
Noble, Roundell, and Malling Black Eagle; 


the second place was taken by Messrs. 
G. and H. DEAN anv Co., Lro., with 
Black Eagle, Roundell, and Bigarreau 
Gaucher; Sir W. W. Berry came third 
with Roundell, Bigarrean Gaucher, and 


Malling Black Eagle. For three varieties of 
white Cherries Messrs. G. H. DEAN AND Co., 
Lro., had the best in Bigarreau de Mezel, 
Florence and Napoleon; Messrs. WAKELEY 
Bros. followed with Amber, Napoleon and 
Florence; and Messrs. H. and A. HALES 


took third place with the last-named 
varieties, 
For a collection of any number of 


varieties of Cherries not exceeding twelve, 
in I-lb. punnets, the leading award was 
secured by Messrs. G. H. DEAN AND Co., 
Ltp.; Mr. J. D. MaxTED was a good 
second and Sir W. W. BERRY came third. 

Among red Gooseberries, Lancashire Lad 
and Whinham’s Industry were popular. The 
first prize was secured by Messrs. WAKELEY 
Bros., the second by Messrs. H. AND A, 
Haves, and the third by Mr. Wm. BALLARD, 
Hillside, Broom Hill, Strood, all showing 
the first-named varicty. For a four-pound 
chip of any yellow Gooseberry, the first 
prize and challenge cup for the best exhibit 
of Gooseberries were won by Mr. SYDNEY 
WAKELEY, Church House, Rainham, who 
showed Brighton Mammoth; Messrs. WAKELEY 
Bros. followed with the samo variety ; 
Messrs. H. ann A. HALES came third with 
Leveller. For green or white Gooseberries, 
all the winners showed Careless, a large 
white. The prizes were taken as follows :— 
Messrs. G. H. DEAN AND Co., Lro., Messrs. 
WaKELEY Bros., LTD., Mr. J. D. MAXTED, 
and Messrs. H. anp A. HALES. 

Red Currant Fay’s Prolific (or Fay’s 
Early Prolific) was the winning variety in 
all cases, and the prizes were taken in this 
order by Messrs. W. J. anb F. O. Tuomas, 
Messrs. WAKELEY Bros., and Messrs. G. H. 
DEAN AND Co. For a four-pound chip of 
any Black Currant, the first prize and 
challenge cup were won by Messrs. G. H. 
Dran AND Co., with Edina; Messrs. W. 
SEABROOK AND Sons, LtTp., Chelmsford, came 
second with Seabrook’s Black; Mr. W. F. 
GASKAIN, third, with the last-named. 

Fora collection of varieties of Raspberries, the 
lead was taken by Sir W. W. Berry, with 
Lloyd George, Pyne’s Royal, Superlative, and 
Red Cross; Messrs. F. anD T. NEAME, The 
Offices, Macnade, Faversham, followed with 
Pyne’s Royal, Superlative, Hornet, Lloyd 
Gcorge, and Laxton’s Bountiful. 

From the above account it will be scen 
how size rules in the market garden and 
markets. The small trees of Cherries, and 
the favourite,  highly-prized varieties in 
private gardons are mostly all ruled out. 
Gooseberries, Currants, and Raspberries were 
all of large size in the winning exhibits. 
The bulk of the exhibitors came from Kent. 

THe East MALLINO RESEARCH STATION, 
Kent, exhibited sixteen varieties of Rasp- 
berries, in two one-pound punnets of each, not 


for competition, the exhibit being educa- 
tional. Lloyd George and Pyne's Royal 
were the largest berries. North Ward, 
Hornet E., Norwich Wonder, Hornet A, 


and Devon were also good berries. The 
above had all been carefully selected by 
characters of the stems, spines, leaves, and 
berries, the information being printed and 
exhibited in tabulated form. Black Currants 
Boskoop Giant, Goliath, Baldwin, and French 
all looked well in the punnets; but the 
crops, In an average of four years, showed 
that Baldwin gave thirty-two hundredweights 
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to the acre; Goliath and Boskoop came 
next with twenty-five hundredweights; Sea- 


brook’s Black with twenty-three hundred- 
weights, and French with twenty-one 
hundredweights. 
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ROYAL CALEDONIAN. 


THE July meeting of this Society was held 
at 5, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, Mr. 
Robert Fife, President, in the chair. The 
meeting was an open one, and was devoted 
to a discussion on horticulture in Australasia 
and the necessity for trial grounds in this 
country. 

The exhibits were:—Zonal Pelargoniums, 
from Messrs. DoBBIE AND Co., Lro., Edinburgh 
(awarded Silver Medal); Philadclphus Virginale, 
from Mr. WILLIAM CUTHBERTSON,  J.P., 
Edinburgh; Campanula persicifolia Telham 
Beauty, from Messrs. Woop AND MILLIGAN, 
Corstorphine (Award of Merit); Strawberries, 
from Mr. T. Gray, Edinburgh (Cultural 
Certificate), and bedding Viola Tom Douglas, 
from Mr. Jonn Dovugtas, Uphall. 


PETERBOROUGH AGRICULTURAL. 


Tue Horticultural Section of the Peter- 
borough Agricultural Society held its second 
exhibition on the 14th and 15th ult. in the beau- 
tiful show ground at Peterborouzh. Considering 
this was only the second venture, the Society 
and Committee must feel very proud of 
their success. 

The horticultural exhibits were of good 
average quality, and the competitive classes 
for Roses and herbaceous flowers were a 
special feature. Carnations and Sweet Peas 
were also well represented. 

Messrs. ALLWooD Bros. were awarded a 
Gold Medal for a meritorious display of cut 
Carnations; the vases of Laddie, Topsy, 
Beauty of Durham and Shot Silk were fine. 
Other Gold Medals were awarded to Messrs. 
WILSON AND AGAR for a well arranged 
formal garden; Messrs. Exvsoms for a display 
of vegetables; and Mr. G. W. MILLER, for a 
magnificent display of hardy flowers including 
Delphiniums. 

Silver Medals were awarded to Lorp LILFoRD 
for a fine group of Lilies and Begonias; Mr. 
W. D. GREEN, for a display of vegetables ; 
to Messrs. EARNES AND Son, for rock garden, 
and to Messrs. Woop AND INGRAM for Roses. 

For a group of herbaccous flowers arranged 
for effect, the first prize was won by Messrs. 
EARNES AND SoN with a tastefully arranged 
exhibit ; second, Mr. W. J. Brown. 
Messrs. HARKNESS AND Co., Hitchin, were 
placed first for a display of Roses to occupy 
a space ten feet by five feet; Mr. W. J. BROWN 
being a very close second. The class for 
eighteen vases of Sweet Peas brought one 
entry only, but this was a very fine one 
and was awarded the first prize, Col. PROBY 
(gr. Mr. Deane) being the exhibitor. 

In a class for twelve vases of Sweet Peas 
the competition was good, Mr. NEGUENT, 
Allfry, being placed first with Powerscourt. 
Splendour and Royalty, in tine form; Mrs. 
McGRATH, Barwell Castle, second. For two 
dozen Roses Mr. G. BURCH was an easy first 
prize winner; Mr. C. W. Bryant, second. 
The best basket of Roses was from Messrs. 
HARKNESS AND Co., and was easily first. Mrs. 
McGratH led for hardy flowers with a strong 
set, while for a group of cut Carnations to 
occupy a space six feet by four feet Col. Prony 
was awarded the first prize, his group in- 
cluding Princess of Wales and the old blush 
Malmaison in excellent condition. 

For acollectionof vegetables, six varieties, there 
were a large number of entriesand Mrs. MCGRATH 
was placed first in a severe competition, her 
best dishes being Onions, Peas, Beans, and 
Tomatos. In the class for single dishes the 
competition was good, and the exhibits in 
most cases were excellent;  Potatos and 
Carrots were the weakest classes owing to the 
dry summer. i 
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Valuable prizes were offered for - table 
decorations. There was one open class, and 
one restricted to residents within a ten 
mile radius. The ten entries in the local 
class produced a very fine effect. 


ROYAL OXFORDSHIRE HORTICULTURAL. 


Tus Society held its Commemoration show 
in the charming and picturesque grounds of 
Magdalen College, and the officials were very 
fortunate in having at their disposal such a 
beautiful site. There was a record attend- 
ance of visitors. The exhibits were staged 
in two large marquees, and chief amongst 
the non-competitive displays of plants was 
one from the famous gardens of Headington 
Hill Hall, kindly sent by Mrs. G. H. 
MORRELL, whose gardener, Mr. A. Gibson, 
stuged the group in a most artistic manner. 
The design took the form of a valley. Mr. 
Gibson presents a new design each year, 
and his exhibit was certainly the feature of 
the show. 

The Roses stazed by Mr. G. PRINCE and 
Mr. J. MatTrocK were magnificent, and the 
former won first prize together with the 
Silver Cup for his group. 

The bank of Carnations stayed by Mr. C. 
ENGELMANN won the admiration of all. It 
was a marvellous display of colour. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Garsington, had an 
excellent stand of herbaceous flowers for 
which he gained a first prize. Mr. JOHNSON 
also won another first prize in a class for 
a collection of herbaceous plants, and Mr. 
E. W. Gurpen, of Headington, took second 
prize. 

The Sweet Pea classes included some 
excellent blooms. Those set up by Mr. J. 
MATTOCK were exquisitely arranged and 
secured premier honours. The second prize 
was awarded to Mr. W. Day, who showed 
fine blooms. Some of his best varieties were 
Mammoth, Tom Sykes, Royal Novereign, 
Pimpernel, Charming, and Powerscourt. 
Mrs. Lrssinc was placed third for her 
group. 

Competition was very keen in the group 
class. Mrs. Lrssina’s first prize arrange- 
ment made a bold show, and Mr. T. H. 
RosrE, who was awarded a second prize, 
ran his opponent very close. Mr. W. T. 
MatTrock was third with a very nice cool 
collection of Lilies and Fuchsias. In another 
class for a group of plants Mr. W. T. 
MATTOCK was first. Messrs. WEST AND Son 
were awarded a Gold Medal for their dis- 
play of flowers and rock plants which was 
very daintily arranged. Mr. A. Rowrers had 
a splendid assortment of Sweet Peas and 
was awarded a Silver Medal. 

Fruit and vegetables are not a great 
feature at this show as a rule, but some 
good produce was staged. Mrs. Lessing 
had the best Melon and Strawberries. Mr. 
WADHAM secured first prize for his col- 
lection of vegetables, while Mrs. LEssING 
took the second award. Some very choice 
table decorations were displayed. Miss Drew 
secured a first prize, Mr. W. T. Marrock a 
second, and Miss F. Hontoway a third. 


ELSTREE AND DISTRICT HORTICULTURAL. 


THE summer show of this Society was 
held in the beautiful grounds of Aldenham 
Park, Elstree, on the 18th ult., and well 
maintained the high position it has enjoyed 
for so long. i 

In the open champion class for a collection 
of cut Roses. arranged for effect on a space 
twelve feet by four feet, there were four 
entries. A beautiful display secured the 
Silver Challenge Cup and first prize for 
Messrs. CHAPLIN: Bros., Lro. The Roses were 
excellent, and among other good sorts we 
noticed H. V. Machin, K. of K., Los Angeles, 
Edith Chaplin, W. F. Dreer, Betty Uprichard, 


Lord Charlemont, Mrs. Henry Bowles, and 
Marie. Second prize went to Messrs. R. 
HARKNESS AND Co., while Messrs. FRANK 
CANT AND Co. were placed third. 

Sweet Peas were shown freely, and their 
quality left nothing to be desired. In the 
leading class for twelve vases, distinct varieties, 
R. H. MINEHEAD, Esq. (gr. Mr. H. Munns), 
St. Albans, led with grand sprays of finely 
coloured flowers of Orchid, Edna May, Purple 
Perfection, Jean Ireland, Charity, Majestic 
Cream, Royal Scot, Picture, Sunset, and 
Mrs. Tom Jones; this exhibit secured 
the Silver Challenge Cup for Mr. Munns for 
the second time. Mr. W. F. HEALEY was 
second, and Lieut.-Col. W. E. Moss (gr. Mr. 
J. Monger), Hilfield Park, Aldenham, third. 
The four exhibits of six vases of Sweet Peas, 
distinct, made a fine display, a grand lot of 
flowers securing first prize for A. F. L. 
Cook, Esq. (gr. Mr. M. D. Brown), Hayes. 
Second prize was awarded to Mr. F. 
STRATFORD, Apsley, and third prize to W. 
MARTINEAU, Esq. (gr. Mr. M. D. Bull), 
Boxmoor, who very close in point of merit. 
There were numerous other Sweet Pea 
classes all well filled with flowers of superb 
quality. 

In the class for twelve bunches of hardy 
border flowers, Mr. MuNNs again led with 
good bunches of Erigeron speciosus, E. 
Quackeress, Sidalcea Rosy Gem, Eryngium 
Oliverianum, herbaceous Phloxes, Delphiniums, 
Chrysanthemum maximum and Lythrum ; 
— prize was awarded to Mr. M. 

ULL. 


J. N. Hart, Esq. (gr. Mr. A. J. Smith)» 
Potters Bar, was a good first prize winner 
for twelve cut Roses, distinct, winning the 
Silver Cup with good examples of H. V. 
Machin, Mrs. C. Lamplough, George Dickson, 
Mrs. M. F. Dennison, Freda, Coronation, and 
others; Mr. ©. BULL, second. Very interesting 
was the class for six vases of garden or 
decorative Roses. A capital series again 
placed Mr. Hart first, who showed Excelsa, 
Evangeline, Blush Rambler, Farquhar, American 
Pillar, and Hiawatha. Mr. A. Coox was 
placed second; H. R. Daruineton, Esq. 
(gr. Mr. Coleman), Potters Bar, third. 


The honorary exhibits were especially note- 
worthy. Mr. E. BECKETT, gardener to the 
Hon. Vicary Gibbs, Aldenham House, as 
usual, staged one of his remarkable displays 
of vegetables. This was the feature of this 
section, and comprised almost every vegetable 
in general cultivation and many novelties, 
all set up in most artistic and attractive 
fashion. A Large Gold Medal and Silver 
Cup was most deservedly awarded to this 
noteworthy display. Major ALBERT Paw, (gr. 
Mr. F. Streeter), Wormley Bury Gardens, 
Broxbourne, arranged a charming exhibit of 
Water Lilies, growing in natural fashion, in 
association with Bullrushes and other aquatic 
plants, for which he was awarded a Gold 
Medal. Mr. J. C. ALLGROVE arranged a large 
table group of Gooseberries, Currants, and 
Cherries, which was a source of much interest 
to the visitors. In addition to numerous 
baskets of these fruits there were growing 
plants of the respective subjects. (Gold 
Medal). 

Messrs. Wm. CUTBUSH AND Sons filled one 
end of the large tent with a splendid group 
of hardy flowers arranged in tasteful fashion. 
(Silver-Gilt Medal). Mr. C. ENGELMANN set 
up an attractive display of perpetual-flower- 
ing Carnations arranged most artistically 
in bronze vases. (Nilver-Gilt Medal). Messrs. 
CARTER PaGE AND Co. exhibited a table 
group of Dahlias, hardy flowers, and a 
beautiful series of Violas, for which they 
were awarded a Silver Medal. i 


The show was visited by a large number 
of horticultural enthusiasts, who took full 
advantage of the oportunity afforded by the 
kindness of the Hon. Vicary Gibbs. President 
of the Socicty. of inspecting the unrivalled 
gardens of Aldenham House, which were in 
beautiful condition, notwithstanding the dry 
weather. 


FALKIRK AND DISTRICT ROSE. 


With the disappearance of the Gourock 
and Helmsburgh Rose exhibitions, the only 
provincial show of the kind in Scotland 
was held on Saturday, July 25, under the 
auspices of the Falkirk and District Rose 
Society. The number of entries slightly 
exceeded that of 1924, but owing to the 
continued hot weather, the quality of the 
Rose blooms was not so good as formerly. 
Sweet Peas had also suffered from the lack 
of moisture, but Pansies and Violas were 
of outstanding merit, while Carnations were 
a small class. 


In the Nurserymen’s_ section, Messrs. D. 
AND W. CROLL, Dundee, secured the premier 
award for a collection of cut Roses, occupy- 
ing a space six feet by three feet. The 
exhibit was tastefully arranged and included 
Mabel Morse, Miss E. Van Rossem, Una 
Wallace, Mrs. Henry Morse, Betty Uprichard. 
and the new dwarf Polyantha variety named 
Orange King. All the flowers had been cut 
in the young state and were at their best 
when the judging took place. Messrs. THOMAS 
SMITH AND Sons, Stranraer, were second, but 
as the blooms were not wired they were 
inclined to droop. Conspicuous on the stand 
was a pillar formed of perfect specimens of 
Isobel. The third prize went to Messrs. 
GEORGE PATON AND Son, Dundee, who were 
placed first in the open class for twenty-four 
blooms of not fewer than eighteen varieties ; 
Capt. K. Stewart, George Dickson, Mrs. 
Lamplough, Golden Emblem, and Mers. 
Courtney Page were among the best varieties 
shown. Messrs. T. SMITH AND Sons secured 
second place. £ 

Messrs. CROLL and SMITH were respectively 
first and second for twelve blooms of Hybrid 
Teas, twelve blooms of crimson and twelve 
blooms of white Roses. Messrs. CROLL staged 
twelve grand specimens of H. V. Machin 
and also received a special award for the best 
Rose in the show. In the white class all 
the competitors relied on Frau Karl Druschki. 


In the gardeners’ and amateurs’ section, 
Mr. J. B. TuRNER was the most successful 
competitor. He was first for eighteen blooms, 
for twelve blooms of light varieties, for six 
vases of decorative Roses, for one vase of 
yellow and one vase of red Roses, and for 
a vase of single Roses. The only other 
class in which he competed, viz.: twelve 
blooms of H.T's. in distinct varieties, he got 
a third prize. Other prize winners in this 
section were Messrs. A. ANDERSON, Camelon ; 
D. Montaomery, Barnsford, and A. M. 
ZLUILL, Falkirk. 

The latter was also prominent in the amateur 
classes, the prize list of which also contained 
the names of Messrs. Taomas STRANG, Cali- 
fornia; JOHN Love, Carron; A. Hay, 
Torphichen, and ALEx. Love, Carnock. 

Messrs. Torrance AND HOopPkKINs, Busby, 
met with conspicuous success in the three 
open classes for Sweet Peas, winning first 
prizes for eighteen vases, for twelve vases 
and six vases. Specimens of new varieties 
were a feature of these collections, and 
among those represented were Coralline, 
Wembley, Sunshine, Grenadier, Youth, and 
Cream Constance. In each competition Mr. 
H. HARPER, Kilmalcolm, was placed second. 
Mr. Davip WRIGHT, Larbert, was the most 
successful amateur, and his first prize vase 
of white Sweet Peas was adjudged to be the 
best vase in the show. 

Mr. ANDREW F RATER, Kirkliston, won all 
the principal events in the open Pansy and 
Viola classes, where Mr. Henry ROBERTSON, 
Kelty, and Mr. H. McCatr, Linlithgow 
divided the remaining honours, while Mr. J. 
PATERSON, scored in the amateur classes. 

Carnations were not numerous, but 
competition between Mr. D. MONTGOMERY 
and Messrs. TORRANCE AND HOPKINS was 
keen. The former beat the Busby firm in 
the class for three vases of border self 
Carnations, but the latter oxcelled for three 
vases of border Carnations and  Picoteas 
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with specimens of Lieut. Shackleton, 
Columbine and James Griggs. 

Messrs. AUSTIN AND McASLAN, 
large collection of Roses grown at their 
Cathcart Nurseries. The blooms wero 
effectively arranged in baskets, arranged in 
three tiers, with five pillars against a dark 
background. The quality was uniformly 
good and specimens of Florance Izzard, John 
Russell, Los Angeles, Betty Uprichard, Mrs. 
Henry Morse, and Mrs. Lamplough, were 
exceptionally fine. 


showed a 


HIGHLAND AND AGRICULTURAL. 


AFTER an interval of twenty years, the 
Hizhland and Agricultural Society held its 
annual four days’ show at Glasgow on an 
extensive area of ground adjoining Bella- 
houston Park. The entries over all con- 
stituted a new record and the seed and 
nursery trade were represented on a much 
larzer scale than previously. 

The credit of creating the beauty spot of 
the show has to be given to Messrs. AUSTIN 


AND MCASLAN, Glaszow, who had a natural 
rockery, on the face of a hill. composed 
of waterworn Westmoreland stone arranged 


so as to form a series of outerops. A 
natural stream trickled from the top to the 
bottom and terminated in a rock-bound pool 


containing Nymphaeas and other aquatic 
plants. The ground in front of the building 


was laid out as a lawn with beds of 
Hydrangeas, Crassulas, Salvias, dwarf Dahlias, 
and Polyantha Roses. A collection of Roses 
in baskets filled the staging on either side 
of the entrance, and the space correspon ling 
to that of the rockery was planted with a 
collection of choice shrubs. The firm supplied 
the floral decorations in twenty-two exhibits. 

Messrs. Dick4sONs, BROWN AND Tair, Man- 
chester, also displayed Ferns, Roses, Hydran- 


geas, and Viscarias, in groups, and Messrs. 
LITTLE AND BALLANTYNE, Carlisle, occupied 


a plot of ground with a good collection of 
shrubs. 

A pretty bit of colour was provided by 
Messrs. SAMSON LtTp., Kilmarnock, this firm 
stazing Roses and Sweet Peas. Pelarzoniums, 
Dahlias, Fuchsias, Roses, and Palins were princt- 
pally used in the decoration of Messrs. PRINGLE 
AND ALEXANDER’S exhibit, and the bungalow 


of Messrs. ALEX. CROSS AND Sons, LTD., 
had a narrow bed flanking the four sides 


and filled with blue Hydrangeas, red Pelar- 
goniums, and pillar Roses. The ground in 
front of the verandah of Messrs. J. AND 
J. CUNNINGHAM, Leith, was brightened by a 
series of little beds containing Conifers, 
Spiraeas, Pelargoniums, ete., and good taste 
was displayed in the construction of a 
rockery near the ofticial headquarters, by 
Mr. MAXWELL Hart, Glasgow. 


Among the other firms represented were 
Messrs. E. WerBB AND Sons, Messrs. J. 
CARTER AND Co., and Mr. D. G. PuROI, 
Glasgow. 
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CATALOQUES RECEIVED. 


ORPINGTON NURSERIES Co., Orpington, Kent.—Irises. 


STEWART AND Co., 13, South St. Andrew Street, Edin- 
burgh.— Bulbs. 
Foreign. 


DORIAT AND SONS, Lapalisse, France.—Paconies. 


SCHEDULES RECEIVED. 


HULL AND EAST RIDING CHRYSANTHEMUM SOCIETY .— 
Twenty-fifth show to be held in the City Hall, Hull, on 
Wednesday and Thursday, November 18 and 19. - 
Secretary, Mr. J. White, 90, Charlotte Street, Hull. 


ABINGDON HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY.—Exhibition to be 
held on Thursday, August 13.—Secretary, Mr. G. Steff, 
27, Spring Road, Abingdon. 

DUNDEE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY.—Sunmuner exhibition 
to be held on Magdalen Green, on Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday, August 27, 28, and 29; Chrysanthemum show 
to be held in the Drill Hall on Friday and Saturday, 
November 20 and 21l.—Secretary, Mr. James M. Martin, 
53, West Port, Dundee. 

KEXYSHAM AND DISTRICT HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY.— 
Thirty-seventh exhibition to be held on Monday and 
Tuesday, August 3 and 4.—Secretary, Mr. W. H. Hughes 
6, Prory Road, Keynsham, 


ANSWERS TQ CORRESPONDENTS. 


NereTA PAUL CHANDON: A CORRECTION. We 
regret an error that has occurred in con- 
nection with our illustration on page 28 
of our issue for July 25. The plant 
illustrated is Nepeta Paul Chandon, ex- 
hibited at Westminster on July 14 by 


Mr. F. G. Wood (see page 58), but 
owing to a clerical error the inscription 
gave it as Salvia dichroa. 

BEGONIAS FaIIIXC: J. W. B. There was no 


fungus present on the growths sent, but a 


whole plant is required for satisfactory 
examination. ‘Very possibly the damage 


has been caused by an attack of Botrytis, 
which may be controlled by cutting off 
dead and dying parts and reducing the 
supply of water at the roots. 


BITTER CocuMBERS: B. M. It is not the 
compost that has caused the Cucumber 
fruits to be bitter. Nome varieties are 
naturally more bitter than others, but it 
is seldom bitter fruits occur when the 
plants are young and vigorous. Fumigating 
would not have caused the bitterness, 
unless it was strong enough to check growth. 
Thin out the shoots, top dress the plants 
with some good compost and feed liberally, 
to encourage quick, healthy growth, and 


then there will be no bitterness in the 
fruits. 
Brack Rot ww Tomatos: T. D. Your 


Tomatos are affected by the fungus known 
as Black Rot. It is believed that this 
fungus gains an entrance to the fruit 
through minute cracks in the skin. 
Deceased fruits should be removed and 
burnt and the plants sprayed occasionally 
with potassium sulphide, especially when 
they are setting their fruits. Air should 
be admitted into the house on all favour- 
able occasions, and care must be taken 
to prevent an excess of moisture in the 
atmosphere. 


Fruitinc oF WALNUT Trees: A. V. It is 
only with age that Walnuts come into 
full bearing, and it is not unusual for 
even old trees to produce nuts with poor 
kernels, especially when the crop of Nuts is 
particularly heavy. We do not know 
of anything that can be done to hasten 
bearing or to ensure a greater proportion 
of fertile Nuts; but it is probable that 
as the trees advance in age more and 
better Nuts will be produced. When the 
natural age of a Walnut tree is taken 
into consideration, a tree thirty-years old 
may be considered to be young. If pollen 
could be introduced from an older tree, 
it might produce the desired effect. 


Mancouip Farne: R. M. It is impossible 
to say what the cause of the injury is, 
except that it is due to some insect and 
more likely to be due to “surface larvae” 
than to SpringTuails. If the insects can be 
found, they can be identified. 


MeLoN Leaves DistasepD: J. W. D. The 
disease on the Melon leaves which you 
submitted to us is “powdery mildew,” 


caused by a fungus, Erysiphe Cichoracearum. 
lt may be partially controlled by keeping 
the air as dry as possible and dusting the 
plants with finely powdered flowers of 
sulphur. Spraying with liver of sulphur 
is an alternative measure, and ventila- 
tion of the houses should prove beneficial. 
We do not expect an insecticide to have 
any effect on this disease. Experience has 
shown this disease is difficult to control 
once the plants have become infected, and 
in future years you should take all possible 
precautions to prevent infection in the early 
stages. The houses should be thoroughly 
cleansed in the winter, and washed down 
with an emulsion of cresylic acid and soft 
soap, while any weeds or cultivated plants 
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infected with powdery mildew should be 
cleared right away from the Melon 
houses. 


MILDEW oN Vines: P. G. You are apparently 
doing all that is possible to prevent the 
bad attack of mildew spreading further. 
but it is doubtful if you are in time to 
save the present crop. Had you taken similar 
precautions at the first appearance of the 
mildew you might have saved the crop. 
Wintering plants in vineries is bad practise, 
as the vines should then be at rest, while 
admitting air by the the front ventilors 
during the early stages of growth is fraught 
with considerable danger, especially when 
allowed as a means of lowering the 
temperature. A rise in the temperature 
will do no harm provided other cultural 
details are attended to. Where once a 
bad attack of mildew has occurred, its 
recurrence can only be prevented by very 
careful management. As a means of 
prevention, sulphur in some form or other 
should be largely used as a winter dressing, 
not only for the vines themselves, but in 
the whitewash for the walls and other 
available spaces. The best remedy against 
mildew attacks is good cultivation, i.e., 
attention to the various details at the 
right time in regard to pinching the 
laterals, and careful attention to heat and 
moisture to counteract the sudden changes 
in our climate. 


NAMES OF Prants: G. W. C. Mirabilis 
Jalapa. A. M. Clethra alnifolia. Polesden. 
We cannot undertake to name florists’ 
flowers; send specimens to a Kose 
specialist. Brynteg. Tropaeolum poly- 
phyllum. W. A. 1, Philadelphus pubescens ; 


2, P. latifolius; 3, we do not undertake 
to name Roses; 4, Philadelphus Gor- 
donianus; 5, P. Lemoinei erectus; 6, P. 
Columbianus; 7, Inula glandulosa; &, 
Lysimachia Ephemerum. W. H.S. ì, 
Plagianthus Lyallii; 2. Carpenteria cali- 
fornica. J. R. Nierembergia rivularis. 


TomMaTos NrLITTINa: L. W. The general 
cultural details appear to bo correct, but 
sulphate of potash should be substituted 
for one of tho manures you are using, as 
it may be lack of potash in your soil that 
is causing the fruits to crack. Use more 
wood-ash and lime rubble in your compost 
next year, with a little sulphate of potash 
added, and you will not be further troubled 
with cracking of the fruits. 


Communications Received.T.H.— F.J.C.— J.I. — 
G.F.W.—W.A.—M.M.—T.E.W.—B _ L.—C.F.W.—G.H.C. 
—W.P.—J.B.R.—G.W.C. 





THE LATEST TRADE MARKS. 


NITROGEN (455,450) —Nitrogen Bacteria iu 
Solution for use as a Fertiliser.—Thomas 
Gregoria Tulloch, 2, South Parade, 
Southsea, Hampshire. July 15, 1925. 


Marvo (458,971).—Carbonate of Lime, pre- 
pared for use as a Fertiliser.—W iliam 
Gossage and Sons, Ltd., Widnes, Lan- 
cashire. July 15, 1925. 

PREMEX (459,142).—Weed Killer.—Compagnie 
Commerciale Du Nord (Great Britain), 
Ltd., 54, Gracechurch Street, London, 
E.C.3. July 8, 1925. 

GOVERNOR (449,309).— Lawn 
Cutting Machines, Trailer Seat Land 
Rollers and Garden Rollers.—John Shaw 
and Sons (Wolverhampton), Ltd., Fryer 
Street, Wolverhampton. July 8, 1925. 





Mowers, Grass 





The above Marks have 
by H.M. Patent Office, 
objeeted is lodged the Marks will be duly 
registered. They are, however, otħcially 
advertised for opposition and all particulars 
and forms for opposition will be sent free 
by Messrs. Rayner. & Co., of 5, Chancery 


Lane, London. 


been © accepted ' 
and unless any 
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MARKETS. 


COVENT GARDEN, Tuesday, July 28th, 1925. 


We cannot accept any responsibility for the subjoined 
reports. They are furnished to us regularly every 
Tuesday by the kindness of several of the principal 
salesmen, who are respons'ble for the quotations. 
lt must be remembered that these quotations do 
not represent the prices on any particular day, 
but ouly the general average for the week preceding 
the date of our report. The prices depend upon 
the qual'ty of the samples, the way in which they 
are packed, the supply in the market, and the 
demand, and they may fluctuate, not only from 
day to day, but occasionally several times in the 
day.— EDS. 


Plants in Pots, etc.; Average Wholesale Prices. 
(All 48’s except where otherwise stated). 


Adiantum s. d. 8. d. | Hydrangea s. d. 8. d. 
cuneatum — p; g’ 
per doz. . 10 0-13 0 d E RT o 
—elegans ... .. 10 0-120 , —Blue 48's ae 
Aralia sieboldii... 90-100 : “gon? PP gn 0480 
Araucarias, per | Margucrites, white, 
doz... .., 30 0442 0 48's per doz ... 15 0-18 0 
Asparagus plu- | Nephrolepis in 
INOSUS . 12 0-18 0 | aE as ... 12 0-18 0 
—Sprengeri .. 12 0-18 0 33% i 24 0-36 0 
Aspidistra, green 36 0-60 0 | ——— 
Asplenium, per - Palms, Kentia ... 30 0-48 0 
doz. .. 120-180 | —60's ... 15 0-18 0 


32's, 240-300 





—nidus . 120-150 Pteris, in variety 10 0-15 0 
veo 8 5 0—6 
Cacti, per tray, —large 60's 9 0 
—l2’s, 15's . 5 0—7 0 , —small 4 0—5 0 
Crotons, per doz. 30 0-45 0 | 72 r tray 
Cyrtomium . 10 0-25 0 of ia 3 2 6—3 0 
Hydrangea i 
White, 48’s per Viscarias, 48’s 
doz. PA .. 18 030 0 |: per doz. ... 15 0-18 0 
Cut Flowers, etc.: Average Wholesale Prices. 
8. d. s. d. s.d. 8. u 
Achillea, per doz. Heather, white, l 
bun. —F .. 60-80 per doz. bun.... 9 0-12 0 
Adiantum deco- ae per doz. 8 
rum, doz. bun. 9 0-10 0 — — 0—9 0 
a ad i ar * « an abe 3 
E n prs 6 0—8 0 doz. blooms 3 6—1 0 
depaman. “plu Ln ender, per doz. aes 
Asparagus MIM. aa, oa -15 
een ae 2939 | Lilium longiflorum 
med sprays F G6—2 6 tong. prr doz. E ae 
short ~ n 0913 zalni ‘i lone a 
. 99 kés t j » 
—Sprenaeri, per bun. doz. "i iia p 3 6—40 
long sprays .. , — —short, per doz. 3 0—4 0 
— its — —speciosum 
SMOKG 45 . — rubrum, long, 
Asters, white, per per doz. blooms 4 0—5 0 
doz. bun. 6 0—9 0 —short „p, J 3 0—5 0 
Carnations, per Lily-of-the-Valley, 


per doz. bun.... 24 0-30 0 
Orchids, per doz. 
—Cattlevas . 36 0-48 0 


doz blooms ... 0 9—3 0 
Chrysanthemum 


maximum, doz. —Cypripediums 5 0—7 0 

bun. - 380-40 Racca or doz. 
Chrysanthemums blooms, Rich- 
—white, per doz. mond — .., .. L626 

blootns ... .. 20-60 —Liberty ... .. 16—26 
—bronze, per doz. —Madame Butter- 

blooms ... .. 2 0—3 0 fiy = .. 1 6— 6 
—bronze, per doz. —M me. Abel 

bun. * | 12 0-15 0 Chatenay .. 1 6—2 6 
Coreopsis, per doz. Melody ... .. 1 6—2 0 

bun. * 3—1 6 —Molly Sharman 
Cornflowers per Crawford .. 2 0—2 6 

doz. bun. .. 2 0—2 6 —OQOphelia .., .. 2 0—2 6 
Croton leaves —Sunburst . 20-30 

per doz.... . 0 9—2 6 Scabiosa caucas- 
Delphiniums, var- ica, per doz. 

ions, per doz. bun. . . .. 4 0—5 0 

spikes . 2030 Smilax, per doz. 
Echinopsis, per trails... .. 3036 

doz. bun, 6 0—8 0 Statice, mauve ... 6 0-12 0 
Eryngium, per —yellow, per doz. 

doz. bun, .. 8 0-100 bun. —* .. 6 0—9 0 
Fern, French, per —white, per doz. 

doz. bun. .. 0 910 bun. — . 6 0—9 0 
Gaillardia, per —pink, per doz. 

doz. bun. 3 6—4 0 bun. . 6 0—9 0 
Gardenias, per —Suworowii, per 

box, 1Z’s, 18's... 6 0-12 0 doz. bun. . 8 0-120 


—latifolia, per 
doz. bun. ... 10 0-12 0 
—incana, per doz. 


Gladioli, white, 
per doz. bun. ... 12 0-15 0 
—primulinus, per 


doz. sp.kes oo... 2 6—3 0 bun. ... 9 0-12 0 
—Halley, per doz. Stephanotis, per 

spikes a. 2 0—3 0 T2 pips ... . 2 6—3 0 
—Prince of wales, Stock, English 

per doz. spikes 3 0—4 0 white .. 8 0-10 0 
—searlet, per doz. Sultan, white, per 

spikes .. 4 0—4 6 doz. bun. .. 40—60 
—cream, per doz. —imnauve, per doz. 

spikes... . 40-46 bun. .. 4 0—60 0 
—Giant White, —vellow, per doz. 

per doz. spikes 4 0—5 0 bun. .. 5 0—6 0 
Gypsophila panic- Swret Peas, per 

ulata, por doz. doz. bun. | 4 0—9 0 

bun. 6 0—9 0 Violas, per doz. bun. 1 0—1 6 


REMARK>.—Outdoor blooms .this morning appeared to 
be a considerably shorter supply owing to the heavy rains, 
but prices showed no change. Achillea and Alstromeria have 
practically finished. Asters are more numerous, both 
white and coloured, but show little improvement in 
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quality; single varieties have already made their appear- 
ance. The supply of Carnations is ample for all require- 
ments and blooms vary in price from 9d. to 3/- per dozen, 
and only a small portion of those arriving are capable of 
another journey. Roses show little change from last week 
and they fluctuate in price according to quality. Large- 
flowered varieties of Gladioli continue to arrive in large 
quantities. Lilium longiflorum has risen in priere since 
Friday last, and white and pink L. speciosum are some- 
what. shorter, as is also Lily-of-the-Valey.  Statices are 
arriving in large quantities. Sweet Sultans and Swect. 
Peas were much reduced in quantity th's morning. 
Stephanotis, Lapagerias, and Gardenias are meeting with 
a good demand, and a few Tuberoses have been available 
during the past week. Other new lines now consist of a 
iew Chrysanthemums, white and bronze; the white one 
being Sanctity, and the bronze, Mrs. J. Pearson: a few 
bunches of Verona have also been offered. The double 
Gypsophila paniculata is receiving full attention and 
G. elegans is practically finished for this season. 


Fruit: Average Wholesale Prices. 


s.d.s.d s.d. s.d. 
Apples, English— ern 
— Early Victoria, 2 6—5 0 


Grapes— 
—Muscat ... 


bushel... .. 3 0—6 0 —Canon Hall 3 0—7 0 
—Grenadier .. 3 0—8 0 Grape Fruit, 
—Beauty of Bath | —Florida, finest ... 55 0-60 0 
}-bushel . 20-40 | _south | African, 
New Zealand, per per case...  ... 35 0-38 0 
case— Lemons, Messina, 
—Sturmer,.. . 14 0-17 0 perbox... 9... 12 0-15 0 


—Others ... ... 10 0-16 —Murcia ... ... 11 0-20 0 


Tasmanian, per —Naples ... 15 0-30 0 
case Melons (Forced) 
—Sturmer... ... 14 0-16 0 basket ar 12 0-20 0 
—Others -- 10 0-14 0 | —Cantaloupes 5 0-12 6 
Cherries— doz. — e. 60-21 0 
—wWhite ... .. 9 0-12 0 Oranges, Jaffa ... 16 0-18 0 
—black. Envlish 10 0-16 0 —Spanish—per case 
—Napoleon ... 10 0-16 0 —300's , 25 0-35 0 
Currants, Black, ane e. .. 30 — 
English per lb. 0 9-0 10 ee, ie eee 
—Red, }-sieve ... 5 0—8 0 —South African, . 
Gages, Spanish per re ee 20 0 25 0 
-sieve ... .. 80-140 Peaches, English ace 
Gooseberties, per doz. . c 0-24 
cooking berries Pines... ... ... 508 0 
per 4-sieve 3 0—5 0 —South African, di 
—dessert berries, box = 6 0—7 0 
per Ib. ... . 0 3—1 3 Plums, Spanish, 
Gra > ae $-sieve ese eve 6 0—8 Q 
—Alicante per Ib. 1 6—2 6 | —French, crate... 6 0—3 0 
—Belyian ee .. 16-20 Raspberries— 
—Engl'sh— dessert, per Ib, 1 0—1 9 
—Hamburgh, lb. 1 6—3 0 3 lb. chips ... 1 6— 3 


Vegetables : Average Wholesale Prices. 


s. d. 8. d. s.d. s. d. 

Beans— Marrows, doz. ... 1 6—2 6 

—Evesham, flat... 7 6-10 0 —tally =... 50—76 
— Searle unner, Onions— 

—— Les 0—8 0 — English, per cwt. 12 6-14 0 

Beets, new. per —Valencia e 12 0-13 0 

doz. bun... 30—40 | —Dutch e I1 0-12 0 


Broad Beans, per Parsnips, per cwt. 6 0—8 0 


bushel ... .. 6 08 0 Peas, Yorkshire, E 
Cabbage, per tally 10 0-15 0 — bag 7 0—8 0 
Cauliflowers, per Ta — 

doz. . 20-40 —Eneush, per 

rere cwt. .. 6 0—8 0 
Carrots, new, per E Tan: 
bag eee TERO oi ——— 


Cucumbers, per doz. 5 0—6 0 —— —— 
—Flats, 36's, 42's 12 0-18 0 | Spinach — 


Zealand,” per 
Dutch Onions ... 11 0-12 0 8 lb. * 


Endive, per doz. 26—30 | Tomatos. English, 
Greens, best, per per strike— 
bag ie * —Pink ... w 2 6—3 0 
Horseradish, per —Pink & White... 2 6—3 6 
bundle ... n. 2 O—2 6 —White ... n| 2 0—? 6 
Lettuce, Cos, doz. 1 0—3 0 —Blue .. n 2 0 6 


2 6—3 0 


4 0—5 0 


—Cabbage Let- —Guernsey _,, 1 9—2 0 
tuce — . 20-30 —Dutch ... . 1 0— 0 

Mushrooms, cups 2 03 0 Tumips, new, per 

— Broilers ... . 130 doz. bun. .. 9 0-10 0 


REMARKS.—A general slackening in demand has brought. 
about lower prices all round. English Tomatos in par- 
ticular have gone through a slumpy period, mainly 
owing to the excessive receipts of Duteh Tomatos 
imported during the past week or so. At the time of 
writing there is a better fecling in this section. Cucumbers 
are a good trade, supplies passing out very readily, 
Choice fruits are in weaker request. Peaches and 
Nectarines are quoted lower, and hothouse Grapes, 
although selling fairly well. are inclined to be easier. 
Melons have not been favoured with good seling 
weather the last few days and are cheaper. Buglish 
Cherries have been fairly plentiful. but the rain had 
some effect on their condition, Black Currants are n 
short supply and in keen - demand? at a higher 
price level English Apples are comng along in better 
quantities; large cookers are wanted, but second grade 


fruits are a poor trade. Well coloured Beauty of Bath 
are selling well, Choice dessert Gooseberries sneh as 
Levellers are scareer and making better prices. Spanish 


Gages are selling moderately well and Plums are plentirul 
and cheap. Some English Czar Plums have been marketed 
and realised good prices. Green vegetables are a fairly 
vood trade and good business is done with salads. The 
Potato trade is not brisk and there are fair supplies 
on offer. 
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GLASGOW. 


The cut flower market has gone from bad to worse 
during the past week. Owing to the incidence of the 
annual holidays July is generally dull, but. the month’s 
trade has been quieter than usual and as the weather 
continues to exert an injurious influence on the qual ty 
of the blooms, prices have not only dropped further, 
Dut quantities of Sweet Peas and Gypsophila were 
found to be unsaleable at times.  Quantit.es of the 
former were sold at ld. per bunch and special blooms 
averaged from 3d. to 3d. Good Gypsophda could be 
purchased at 3d. per bunch and Carnations were a drug 
on the market at 8d. to 1- per dozen. Margucrites were 
Worth 2d. to 4d. per bunch and Ophelia, Buttertly and 
Madame Abel Chatenay Roses made Leto 3- per doz. 
Glad.oli were fairly steady at 1- to 16 for 6's) of 
Halley, Prince of Wales and Salmon, while The Bride 
averaged 3hd. and Peach Blossom 6d. The first. econ- 
sigument of disbudded bronze Chrysanthemums reached 
2- to 26 per bunch, while Stocks fluctuated between 
Gd. and 8d., and Asters were worth about 2d. 


Business continued active in the fruit market where 
Strawberries sold from &d. to 1,2 per Ib., Raspberries 
9d. to 10d., Seoteh Black Currants 1- to 13, Englsh 
löd. to lld., Red Currants Sd. to d., White Currants 
44d. to öd., green Gooseberries 3d., red Zid. to 3d.. 
Sulphur 4$d. to 6d., black Cherries 155 to 16;-, Napoleon 
16- to I8-, Gages 14- to 12-, Plums 10- to 125, Grapes 
L6 to Ze per lb. and Peaches 6- to 15i- per doz. 
lemons were plentiful and cheap at 16 to 18,- per 
case for Murcias, and Grape Frut ranged from 38- to 


$5: according to the count. South African Oranges 
made 24- to 28- and Cahrornian 25- to 32+, while 


Australian and New Zealand Apples, supplies of whch 
Were linuted to Sturmer Pippin, varied from lv/- to 22 
per case. 


The feature in the vegetable section was the sharp 
decline in the price of Tomatos: Scoteh made from od. 
to 8d. per lb. Enetsh came down to dd.. and Guernsey 
and Dutch were only worth about 24d. per Ib. ow.ng 
to the arrival of a large consignment of 17,000 baskets 
of Dutch fruit on Thursday. Lettuces averaged from 16 
to ie per doz; Cucumbers, 2-6 to 6-; French Beans. 
3d. per Ib,; Peas, 7,- per bag of 40 lbs., and Mushcoom- 
1,6 to L179 per Ib. 





NEW HORTICULTURAL INVENTIONS. 


Latest PATENT APPLICATIONS. 





17,344.--Daube, W.—Separation of seeds. 
July 6. 
17,447.—Hov, J. A. H.—Machines for dis- 


tributing fertilisers. July 7. 
17,615.—Lan:sdorf, W.—Soil-samplers, July 9. 
17,760.—McMaster, H. Y.—-Lawn-edge trimmers. 

July 1. 


SPECIFICATIONS PUBLISHED THIS MONTH. 


235,810.—Martin, A. E.—Containers and dis- 
tributors for seeds, or the like. 

235,918.—Ellerby, C.—Hoe. 

235,111.—Bonneault, M.—Appliance for setting 
or sowing small seeds in groups. 


ABSTRACT PUBLISHED THIS MONTH. 

Insecticides. — Patent No. 233857.—A new 
insecticide for plants, in powder form, having 
a nicotine basis, has been invented by 
Messrs. McDougall and Howles, of Glenluce. 
Water Park Road, Broughton Park, Manchester. 
The other constituents of the preparation 
include powdered Derris root or extract and 
an inert diluent such as calcium carbonate 
or calcium sulphate. Preparations containing 
only nicotine, or a salt of nicotine, and an 
inert diluent are referred to also. 


This list is specially compiled for The 
Gardeners’ Chronicle by Messrs. Rayner and Co., 
Regd.; Patent Agents, of 5, Chancery Lane, 
London, from whom all information relatin: 
to Patents, Trade Marks, and Designs, can 
be obtained gratuitously. 


Messrs. Rayner and Co. will obtain printed 
copies of the Published Specifications and 
forward on post free for the price of Is. bd. 
each. 


, = — — 


GARDENING APPOINTMENTS. 


Mr. D. Coombe, for the past two-and-a-half years 
Gardener to E. HUNTLY-HOOPER, Esq., Shelly H` 
Christchurch, Hampshire, as Gardener to Sir GFORGE 
MEYRICK, Bart, Hinton Admiral, Christehureh, 
Hampshire. 


Mr. T. G. Gamage, tor the past nine years gardener 
to the late Robert Tedeastle, Esq., Marley, Rathfarn- 
ham, Co. Dublin, as gardener to F. S. Low, Esq., Kil- 
shane House, Co. Tipperary. 


Aveusr 8, 1925. 
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Jo am. Bar, 299., temp. 63°. Weather, Overcast, 
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THE returns from our cor- 
respondents, published on pp. 
111-116 show that almost all 
the crops of hardy fruits are 
very unsatisfactory, and especially so in the 
cases of the more important kinds, such as 
-\pples, Pears and Plums. Pears are a 
complete failure, but the disappointment is 
greatest in the case of Apples, which at one 
time promised to be an excellent crop, for 
Apple trees flowered profusely and in most 
places set plenty of fruits, but the latter 
dropped wholesale owing chiefly to the 
prolonged drought of spring and early 
summer, and partly from lack of vigour in 
the trees themselves. The Plum crop is as 
bad as it was last year, notwithstanding 
the promise of a good yield when the trees 
were in flower. Cherries are the most 
plentiful of stone fruits, but even these are 
deficient in many gardens, while the other 
stone-fruit crops, namely, Peaches, Nectarines, 
and Apricots are very poor, the last especially 
so. The reports are much better in the cise of 
small fruits, which seem to be plentiful in 
all parts of the country, and most growers 
had a fair number of Strawberries, although 
the season of these fruits was very brief 
owing to the want of rain when the berries 
were swelling, and the hot weather in May, 
which caused them to ripen unduly quickly. 
The failure of the Nut crop completes a 
dismal tale. It is not easy to explain why 
the fruit crops have ayain failed; there are 
doubtless several reasons, the chief of which 


The Hardy 
Fruit Crops. 
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would appear to be a lack of sunshine in late 
summer and autumn last year, resulting in 
imperfect ripening of the shoots. This is 
the reason given by many of our corres- 
pondents, whose experience as practical 
growers inclines them to this beliet, and 
entitles their opinion to respect. But we are 
faced with the fact that fruit buds formed in 
abundance and our orchards and gardens 
were never more beautiful at blossoming 
than this spring, and even Pear trees, which 
yielded a bumper crop in 1924, had, in many 
gardens, as much blossom as usual. It has 
been observed that when fruit trees blossom 
in excess from weak, sappy shoots, the 
flowers are small and lacking in fertility ; 
it is as though the essential organs of the 
lower are so weak as to be incapable of 
setting fruits. The deficiency in the fruit 
crops is certainly not to be attributed wholly 
to unfavourable weather at the time when 
the blossoms expanded, for the weather in 
most parts of the country was mild and 
there were few late frosts of sufficient 
intensity to cause much damage. Apart 
from the unripened condition of the wood 
the next reason why our gardens are so 
bare of fruit is the prolonged drought 
which followed the falling of the petals. 
In many instances fruits formed, but in the 
case of Apples a considerable number 
seemed incapable of swelling during the 
dry period and a large percentage of them 
dropped from the trees. The weather in 
June was especially trying, for that month 
established a record of dryness and bright 
sunshine. Rain fell on only two days during 
the whole of the month and only 0.12 inch 
of rain fell during the whole of the thirty 
days, a record unsurpassed over one hundred 
and ten years. The average amount of 
rainfall in June for the past one hundred 
years is 1.99 inch and the average for the 
thirty-five years, 1881 to 1915, is 2.02 inches. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that fruit trees 
during such dry weather, with intense 
sunshine during the greater part of the 
month, suffered severely, and in the case of 
the Strawberry crop, the hot, dry weather 
spoiled what would otherwise have been a 
splendid yield. Fruit trees do not appear to 
have suffered so much from insect pests as 
in some years, for most of our correspondents 
state that their trees are very clear of pests 
of all kinds, although aphides were greatly 
in evidence during the dry weather, especially 
on Plum trees. Some of our correspondents 
refer to the absence of pollenising insects at 
the time when the fruit blossom was 
expanded and attribute the failure partly to 
this reason. The fact that fruit trees, such as 
Apples and Pears, are cropping better on 
cultivated ground than in grass orchards 
points to the fact that moisture has a far- 
reaching effect upon the fruit yield when 
blossom is plentiful, and proves the value 
of fine tillage in helping to retain the 
moisture in the soil. Taking the various 
crops in detail, Apples are, as already stated, 
much under the average in quantity, for of 
166 returns, no fewer than 98 record a 
yield under the average and only eight crops 
above the normal, with 60 of average quantity. 
Pears have failed practically everywhere, for 
out of 163 returns no fewer than 159 of our 
correspondents report a crop below the 
normal and not one single case of a yield over 
the average. In this case the failure was not 
unexpected because Pears were abundant last 
year in all parts of the country, and the trees 
were, in consequence, greatly exhausted of 
their energies, although it was remarkable 
that there was such a wealth of Pear blossom 
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inthe spring. Of 163 returns for Plums no 
fewer than 126 report a yield under the 
average, 33 growers having average crops 
and only four have crops in excess of the 
normal. Cherries are rather better, for 84 
growers report an average yield and six an 
over crop, but even in this case 68 out of 
158 returns are given as ‘‘under.” Peaches 
and Nectarines, which are principally grown 
out-of-doors on walls in this country, are very 
uncertain crops, and 41 returns of an average 
yield out of 108 is, perhaps, as good as in 
most seasons ; still, 66 ‘‘under” crops and only 
one return showing a yield over the average 
is not very satisfactory. Apricots are no 
better, for our tables show only 15 crops 
of average yield out of 82 returns, whilst 66 
returns show yields under the normal. Much 
the best returns are, as already stated, 
furnished by small fruits, which, year after 
year, are the most reliable of all our out-door 
fruit crops. This season they are excep- 
tionally good, for of 166 returns no fewer 
than 106 growers record yields’ of average 
quantity and 51 over the average, with only 
nine below the normal. Strawberries were 
very disappointing, for almost up to the last 
they promised to be exceptionally plentiful, 
but the drying, sunny weather proved too 
much for the plants, so that not only did 
the berries fail to swell to a good size, but 
the Strawberry season was soon over. It ts 
not a good Nut year, for 6y returns showing an 
“under ” yield out of a total number of records 
of 93, points to a deficiency in most districts ; 
Nuts are not so generally cultivated as most 
other fruits, but in certain districts they are 
planted extensively in gardens and form a 
welcome addition to the crops grown for 
dessert purposes. 





Royal Gardeners’ Orphan Fund.—We are 
pleased to learn that the executors of the 
late Sir Harry J. Veitch have now found it 
possible to pay the legacy of £500 which 
was bequeathed to the Royal Gardeners’ 
Orphan Fund. We believe that this sum 
will be invested to help replace the amounts 
which had to be drawn upon during the 
war. We need scarcely remind our readers 
that during his lifetime Sir Harry Veitch 
was a generous supporter of this most 
deserving national gardening charity. 


National Dahlia Society.—In connection with 
the National Dahlia Society's Show to be 
held on September 9, the Nederlandsche 
Dahlia Vereeniging is offering a Silver-gilt 
medal to supplement the first prize in Class 
48 (open), for a decorative vase of Paeony- 
flowered Dahlias; the flowers need not be 
grown by the exhibitor. 


Paper Pulp from Bamboo.—We learn from 
The Times that experiments made at Dehra 
Dun and proved under commercial conditions, 
show that the manufacture of paper pulp 
from Bamboo is a sound proposition. This 
discovery should be of great value to India 
and other eastern countries. 


The Keeping Qualities of American Apples.— 
A consignment of Apples of the Winesap 
varicty, from the Yakima Valley on the 
Pacific Coast of the United States, arrived in 
the Clyde on July 27th, and was sold by 
auction in the Bazaar on the following day 
at prices ranging from 15- to 16/- per case 
for ‘‘choice” qualities, and 17/- to 18/6 for 
“extra fancies.’ Harvested in October last. 
the fruits have been sent to this country 
to demonstrate that Apples when properly 
handled may be kept in good condition and 
shipped 6,000 miles by land and water from 


nine to ten months after being gathered. 
The consignment was conveyed across the 
American continent in refrigerator cars and 


shipped at New York on board an Anchor 
Liner provided with a refrigerator hold. 
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which gives it a massive appearance. 
The lavenders, three in number, closely re- 
sembled each other in a colour shade which 
varies in a slight degree from Powerscourt. 
No. 42 was the best of the trio. No. 20 
included several duplex blooms. No. 62, 
described as a blush, was in reality a 
mixture of cream, white and blush. The 
white varieties were disappointing: No. 59 
was the purest white of the lot, but the 
flowers lacked size and all the others were 
unfixed. Singularly enough, No. 54 contained 
a scarlet specimen and its presence could only 
be explained as resulting from a stray seed. No. 
40 is a good crimson if the carmine rogue can be 
eliminated, and No. 15, blue, is not wanted 
where a pure strain of Mrs. Tom Jones is 
grown. The orange-coloured class was par- 


ticularly strong, and as the flowers were 
grown without protection and had not the 
faintest suggestion of bleaching, it would 


seem as if the sunproof orange Sweet Pea 
has now been obtained. All the entries 
were meritorious, and even under dull con- 
ditions the colour display was charming, 
No. 56 is pure orange and what is un- 
common in varieties of this class, five- 
flowered stems were numerous. No. 47 is one 
of the outstanding successes of the trials. 
It is quite distinct from any other Sweet 
Pea, being darker and more solid in colour, 
making a distinct advance in this section. 


French Agricultural Appointment. — M. 
Héemard having resigned his position as 
President of the “Office Agricole” of the 
Seine, where he displayed much energy and 
devotion, M. Alfred Nomblot, the well-known 


nurseryman of Bourg-la-Reine, formerly 
Secretary at the same office, has been 
nominated by his colleagues as President, 


M. Nomblot is exceptionally well fitted for his 
new post on account of his unrivalled 
knowledge of the special cultural requirements 
and capabilities of the Seine district. 


A Nourishing Pot.—A German scientist, 
Herr Leder, of Oldenburg, has invented a 
plant-pot made of dried cow-manure, mixed 
with peat and lime, which serves a double 
purpose. As a pot it is said to be quite 
satisfactory, retaining its shape indefinitely 
when not too freely watered, and being 
light in weight, is well suited for transport 
by rail. As a plant food it appears also to 
do its work well, the roots deriving nourish- 
ment gradually from the sides of the pot 
as they reach it. When plunged in the soil, 
the pot gradually disappears, being dis- 
integrated by the damp, and its constituents 
are thus made fully available to the plant 
growing in it. The idea is an ingenious 
one, but not entirely new. 


Forthcoming French Horticultural Congress.— 
The sixth Congress of the French National 
Federation of Horticultural Societies ‘is to 
be held this year at Chalon-sur-Saòne, on the 
25th and 26th of September. A number of 
interesting subjects are on the agenda for 
discussion, and the local horticultural society, 
which is superintending the arrangements, 
is also organising an exhibition, which will 
be open from the 23rd to the 28th of 
September. 


Appointments for the Ensuing Week.—-Monday, 
August 10: United Horticultural Benefit and 
Provident Society’s meeting. Tuesday, August 
11: Royal Horticultural Society’s Committees 
meet; Clay Cross Horticultural Society's show ; 
Jersey Gardeners’ Society's meeting. Wednes- 
day, August 12: Taunton Deane Horticultural 
Societys show (2 days); Banffshire Horti- 


cultural Society’s show; Sheffield Chry- 
santhemum Society’s meeting ; Bath Gardeners’ 
Society’s meeting. Thursday, August 13: 


Aberdeen Royal Horticultural Society’s Show 
(3 days); Abingdon Horticultural Society’s 
show. Friday, August 14: Royal Horticultural 
Society of Ireland Council meeting. Saturday, 
Ausust 15: Burntisland Flower show; Dal- 
beattie and Urr Flower Show; Dumbartonshire 
Sweet Pea Society’s show; Foxserway Flower 
show. 


s THE GARDENERS 


“ Gardeners’ Chronicle” Seventy-five Years 
Ago.—The Exhibition of 1851.—The effect of 
the coming Exhibition of All Nations has 
begun to be felt even in the horticultural 
world. We have reason to know that clever 
persons are already devising improvements 
in the manufactured articles employed in 


gardens; enquiries are making about portable 
houses, glass cases, window gardens, ventilating 
mechanism, border-edgings, garden sculpture, 
and a crowd of things which are or would 
Gardens near London 
to increase 


be in great demand. 
are undergoing alterations likely 
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templation to grant further privileges of 
substantial value to the Fellows. It is 
decided, too, that, as the exhibition in Hyde 
Park will be opened on the Ist of May, the 
first meeting of this great society, at Chiswick, 
shall take place on the succeeding Saturday, 
so that English gardeners may have the 
best and earliest opportunity of showing the 
crowd of foreigners who will then be in 
London, what can be done by English 
industry, skill and wealth. This is perhaps 
the best time in May for out-door meetings ; 
the earliest days of that month being usually 
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FIG. 40.—DIPTERONIA SINENSIS. 


R.H.S. Award of Merit, July 28. A small 
fruits. Exhibited by Gerald W. Loder, 
(see p. 


their attractiveness, and even societies are 
bestirring themselves in earnest to meet the 
wants of the crowds of strangers that may 
be expected to throng the metropolis. Acting 
in this spirit the Horticultural Society has 
just reduced the admission fee of members 
from six guineas to two guineas, in order 
that no money impediment may be offered 
to those who wish to join it. Its Council 
has also decided that for next year the 
number of privileged tickets (at a low price) 
which each Fellow may procure shall be 
increased from twenty-four to forty-eight, 
the effect of which is to give a bonus of 
£3 12s. per annum to each Fellow who may 
require tickets for himself or others; and 
we have reason to know that it is in con- 


tree, with big clusters of brightly coloured 
Esq., Wakehurst Place, Ardingly, Sussex, 
96). 


the finest until the end is approached. In 
fact, we find upon looking to the weather 
registers, that in twenty-five years five days 
only have been wet, while sixteen have been 
beautifully fine. Gard. Chron., August 10, 
1850. 


Publications Received.—Gardening for Begin- 
ners. By E. T. Cook; eighth edition. Country 
Life, Ltd., 20, Tavistock Street, W.C.2. Price 
16s. Garden Receipts. Edited by Charles 
W. Quin; sixth edition. Crosby, Lockwood 
and Son, 7, Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgate 
Hill, E.C. Price 2s. 6d. net. Native Orchids 
of Britain. By C. B. Tahourdin, 86, Manor 
Road, Wallington, Surrey. Price 5s. 4d. post 
free. 





qa The Week’s Wor 
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THE ORCHID HOUSES. 


By J. COLLIER, Gardener to Sir JEREMIAH COLMAN, Bart., 
Gatton Park, Reigate. 


Dendrobiums.— Nothing could be more 
suitable for the successful cultivation of 
Dendrobiums than the tropical weather which 
prevailed during the month of July. The 
season ig now approaching when many of 
the deciduous and semi-deciduous kinds will 
be completing their growths, and very soon 
after the terminal leaf appears the plants 
should be gradually submitted to somewhat 
cooler and drier conditions, and subjected 
to more air and extra sunlight, in order to 
consolidate and thoroughly bring the newly- 
made growths to maturity. It is not always 
advisable to remove Dendrobiums from their 
growing quarters immediately they appear 
to have finished growing. It is better, 
where possible, to select a position on one 
side of the house, where more light is 
admitted and less moisture given them, 
especially | atmospherically. This partial 
removal may be carried out so soon as 
the leaf at the extremity of the bulb is 
completed. Care should be taken that the 
plants are not allowed to become too dry 
at the roots or to bring about any check 
that will cause them to finish too suddenly, 
as this frequently excites them afresh, 
whereas the buds at the base of the pseudo- 
bulb should remain dormant until the 
flowering season is over. The plants should be 
afforded just sufficient moisture to keep the 
roots in a healthy condition and to prevent 
any undue shrivelling of the newly-formed 
pseudo-bulbs. 


D. Wardianum, D. crassinode and D. 
nobile.—These species are among the earliest 
to make up their growths, while many of 
the hybrids usually finish somewhat later, 
and should be treated according to their 
various stages of development. Previous to 
removing the plants from their growing 
quarters the new pseudo-bulbs should be 
tied to neat stakes. 


Racemose Species.—The racemose section of 
Dendrobiums, of which D. thyrs florum, 
D. densiforum, and D. chrysotoxum belong, 
are now in the middle of their growing 
season and should be subjected to liberal, 
growing conditions in an intermediate 
temperature, and as they commence to 
develop new roots from the base of the 
young growths any necessary re-potting may 
be done. D. Dalhousianum and its many 
hybrids, of which the chaste D. Gatton 
Sunray is an example, should be given a 
light position in the warmest house all 
through the growing season. 








THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


By W. AUTON, Gardener to VISCOUNT BLVEDEN, 
Pyrford Court, Woking, Surrey, 


Dahlias.—These are still making strong 
growth and will need constant attention in 
the matter of tying. Remove all flowers as 
they fade and water the roots copiously 
in dry weather; occasional doses of liquid 
manure are helpful in the production of 
good flowers. If earwigs are troublesome 
trap them in hay-nests and bean-stalks, 
which should be examined daily. 


Amaryllis Belladonna.— Bulbs of this beau- 
tiful plant may be planted now or during 
the next few weeks, but early planting is 
advisable to ensure good root establishment 
before winter sets in. Plant the bulbs near 
the foot of a south wall or building, in 
well drained soil. A good, rich compost, 
in which some old manuro hag been incor- 
porated, should be prepared for the bulbs. 
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Early-flowering Bulbs.—The season of bulb- 
planting is again here and the early- 
flowering kinds should be planted or re- 
planted as early as possible. The Erythro- 
niums, so beautiful in the half-shaded 
rockery or in woodland plantinz, ought not 
to be kept out of the soil too long as the 
bulbs are soft and lose substance quickly. 
E. Dens-canis, the European species with 
bluish-rose flowers, is easily grown and 
spreads considerably. There are also num- 
erous colour variations including a flesh- 
pink and a pure white form. Amongst the 
American kinds there are several good 
yellow sorts, including E. californicum, 
E. Hartwezii and E. Nuttallianum. Fritil- 
larias should also be put into their per- 
manent quarters so soon as possible. F. 
Meleagris is quaintly beautiful, seeda freely 
and spreads. There are also several small 
growing species such as F. pyrenaica, F. 
Thunbergii and F. coccinea. F. Imperialis, 
the Crown Imperial, should be planted in 
a position where it may remain for several 


years as it dislikes removal. The Scillas 
have soft bulbs and should be planted 
early, as also should the Chionodoxas 
which provide masses of delightful blue 
colour in early spring while flowers are 


still scarce. Snowdrops not infrequently fail 
if left out of the ground too long. The 
early-flowering bulbous Irises, I. reticulata, 
with its fragrant, purple flowers; I. r. Krelagei 
and I. Danfordiae, flowering as they do 
at midwinter, should be planted now and 
given a sheltered position. Anemone blanda 
and A. apennina, preferring light soil and 
partial shade; Leucojum vernum and Cycla- 
men Coum, charming on rock gardens; and 
Eranthis hyemalis, attractive in grass or 
under trees, should all be planted so soon 
as possible. 


Crocuses.—Late planted Crocuses often 
appear to take no harm, but the corms 
are better planted early. The ill-effects of 
late planting is not always seen the first 
season as it is quite possible for bulbous 
plants to flower well the first year and yet 
fail to make good bulbs for subsequent 
flowering, because of late planting. 


PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 


By F. J. CLARK, Gardener to Lt.-Col. SIR GBORGB 

HOLFORD, Westonbirt, Tetbury, Gloucestershire. 

Chrysanthemums. — These will now be 
demanding close attention in the matters of 
watering, tying, and disbudding. Copious 
supplies of water at the roots will be 
required during hot and drying days, 
nevertheless, water must not be supplied 
indiscriminately, but a careful examination 
of the individual plants should be made 
several times a day, and water only given 
to those which are really needing it. An 
intelligent operator will readily discern 
which of the plants require water, and a 
safe and wise rule to follow, when a doubt 
arises as to the immediate needs of a plant, 
is to withhold water until the next visit. 
When the plants are growing freely, the 
pots should be filled up with water a second 
time at each watering. 


Feeding.—The feeding of 
is one of the most important matters in 
their successful culture, though a care 
should be given to the questions of when 
and how to apply fertilizers. As to the 
first, do not be in an hurry; some six 
weeks or so after the final potting will be 
quite soon enough to commence feeding. A 
course of weak soot-water, used each day 
and at each watering for nearly a week, 
will be a good beginning. But should the 
weather be wet, a top-dressing of Clay’s 
fertilizer or an approved Chrysanthemum 
manure may be applied to the surface of 
each pot. This should suffice for a week. 
Subsequent feeding with well-diluted liquid 
manure from the cowsheds may be given 
at intervals; safety lios in following the 





Chrysanthemums 
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maxim of “little and often” and guarding 
against strong doses. As time goes on the 
intervals may be of shorter duration and 
strength of the stimulants may be increased 
with discretion. I advocate the practice of 
administering the same kind of fertilizer in 
safe proportions for a period of one week, 
with the occasional treatment for several 
days together of clear water only. Never 
water a very dry plant with liquid manure, 
but wait until it has received a watering 
with clear water. 


Tying and Supporting the Plants.—The 
tying in of the growths will call for 
frequent attention, to guard against damage 
from wind. If not already done, the plants 
in the rows should be provided with further 
support by means of stout stakes firmly fixed in 


_the ground at intervals, connecting them with 


stout cord or wire to which the 
supporting the plants may be secured. 


Disbudding,—Plants which are being grown 
for the production of large blooms will 
require constant attention to disbudding and 
the removal of surplus lateral growths. 


sticks 


Earwigs.—The crown buds will be putting 
in an appearance, and this is the time 
when the grower has to be vigilant in 
preventing possible damage from the attacks 
of earwigs. These pests may be trapped 
by placing short pieces of the dry stems 
of the Broad Bean along the surface of 
the pots and amongst the branches of the 
plants. Any insects that shelter in these 
traps may be blown into a bucket of hot 
water or into a little strong insecticide. If 
the traps are cleared each day, much 
damage and disappointment may be pre- 
vented. An early morning examination of 
the tips of the growths for stray insects 
will also be well worth while. 
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HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 


By E. NBAL, Gardener to J. A. Nix, Esq., Tilgate, 
Crawley, Sussex. 


Watering Fruit Trees.—June and July were 
very hot and dry periods, and it was not 
until July 22 that we had rain; on that 
date heavy showers helped the trees in the 
Open immensely, and most probably came 
in time to save many crops; the rains have 
also saved many newly planted trees. Trees 
on walls do not receive much benefit from 
rain at this time of year, as they are 
laden with foliage which sheds the water. 
It is necessary, therefore, to watch these 
trees and see they do not become dry at 
the roots. 


Pears.—From now onwards Pear trees that 
are carrying good crops will need plenty of 
liquid manure to swell the fruits to a good 
size. Trees that have no fruit should not 
be neglected and will benefit from copious 
supplies of clear water, provided the water 
supply is equal to the demand. Trees that 
are resting this year will, all being well. 
have crops next year, and, therefore, should 
not be neglected now; any neglect in watering 
this year will adversely effect the swelling 
of the fruit buds for next year. These 
remarks apply mostly to those gardens that 
have a shallow, light soil, but where there 
is a good depth of loam much watering 
may not be required. On heavy clay soils 
it is necessary to keep the roots as near the 
surface as possible. Where this is done 
watering need not be carried out so heavily; 
but sufficient should be given to keep the 
surface soil pleasantly moist for a depth of 
about nine inches. 


Sweet Cherries.—These are apt to be 
neglected after the fruits have been gathered ; 
the borders should be examined, and if 
water is required the soil should receive a 
good soaking. After the watering, keep the 
surface soil well stirred to prevent the moisture 
from escaping by evaporation. 
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Plum Trees.—Plum crops are at this time 
of year approaching the season of ripe 
fruits, and the less water the trees 
have now the better, especially the early 
varieties of the Gage family. When there 
are likely to be heavy rains, and if it 
can be managed, sheets of corrugated 
iron laid over the roots to prevent the soil 
round the trees from becoming too moist 
is a preventive against the splitting of the fruits, 
an evil they are so subject to when the soil 
is overcharged with moisture. Orleans is 
a variety which splits very badly in 
showery weather. Many of the cooking 
varieties are not so adversely affected by 
rains, notably Prince Engelbert, Black Dia- 
mond, Belgian Purple, Victoria and Cooper's 
Black. 


FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 


By F. STREETER, Gardener to MAJOR ALBERT PAM, 
Wormley Bury, Broxbourne, Herts. 


Plums.—It is advisable to give Plums 
under glass full ventilation and endeavour to 
prolong the season so much as possible as 
the outside crops are light in most districts. 
See that the borders are well supplied with 
moisture and stimulants during the second 
swelling of the fruits; a light dressing of 
lime will greatly help the fruits over the 
stoning period. When the fruits begins to 
colour, less atmospheric moisture will be 
required, otherwise they may split badly, 
especially those of thin-skinned varieties. 
Continue to keep the shoots pinched, and 
where the leaders are growing too strongly 
they should be stopped. 


Pears.— Pears are swelling fast and require 
supporting. The best method I have found 
is to tie the stem of each fruit with a 
piece of raffia and tie the raffia to the trellis 
wire or, in the case of pyramid or standard 
trees, fasten the raffia to another branch. 
Keep the borders well supplied with water 
and use stimulants according to the extent of 
the crop and the growth of the tree. All 
fertilisers must be withheld immediately the 


fruits commence to colour. Keep the 
ventilators fully open and cover the 
openings with hexagon netting to prevent 
birds and wasps from spoiling the fruits. 


Keep all sub-laterals pinched back to the 


second leaf. 


Strawberries. —- Strawberry 
for forcing will now be ready for potting 
into their fruiting pots. Prepare a compost 
of three parts strong, fibrous loam, one part 
well-decayed manure free from worms, and 
sufficient silver sand to keep the whole 
open. Add a six-inch potful of bone-meal, 
a similar amount of mortar rubble, and a 
five-inch potful of soot to each barrow 
load. Thoroughly mix these ingredients and 
place the compost in the potting shed ready 
for use. Crock the requisite number of six- 
inch pots with one good stopper and several 


layers intended 


smaller crocks and cover these with a small 
portion of fibrous loam to keep the fine 
soil from entering the drainage. Pot very 


firmly and stand the plants closely together 
for a few days, syringing them overhead 
several times daily, and paying strict atten- 
tion to watering at all times. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


By H. Prince, Gardener to the HON. MRS. GREVILLE, 
Polesden Lacy, Dorking. 


Spring Cabbage.—The main sowing of Spring 
Cabbage seeds may be made at any time 
after this date, but within the next fort- 
night. If the ground is in a moist 
condition the seeds will soon germinate, but 
if dry, the drills should be thoroughly 
soaked before the seeds are sown, so as to 
encourage quick germination. Cover the seed 

8 witn some fine mesh netting to guard 
against the ravages of small birds. Dust 
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the seedlings occasionally with soot to pre- 
vent attacks from slugs. 


Runner Beans.—Runner Beans are now 
carrying heavy crops and should be liberally 
watered and fed. The crop will greatly 
benefit from syringings in the evenings, and. 
a good mulching along each side of the 
row. Gather the pods so soon as they 
attain a usable size; if left too long on 
the plants they are not only tough, but 
they shorten the cropping season and weaken 
the plants. If seeds are to be saved, it is a 
good plan to allow a few of the straightest 
and longest pods to remain for this purpose. 
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ViG. 41.—SEQUOIA GIGANTEA VAR. PENDULA 


(sce p. 107). 


The points of the growths should be pinched 
out so soon as they reach the tops of the 
sticks. 


Spinach Beet.—Make a further sowing of 
Npinach Beet as ground becomes available. 
Thin out the plants to nine inches or twelve 
inches apart so soon as they are large 
enough. This is one of our most useful 
winter vegetables, owing to its hardiness, so 


it is always advisable to have a good 
breadth sown with this crop. 
Beetroot.— It is much the best plan to 


lift crops of Beetroot, more especially of the 
Globe type, before the roots become large 
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and coarse. From the first sowing that was 
made the roots will now be quite ready for 
lifting, and they should be stored in sand 
in a cool shed, under cover. Keep a close 
watch on successional crops, and lift the 
roots so soon as they are large enough. 
No useful purpose will be served in leaving 
the crop in the ground too long. 


Endive.—-Make a further sowing of Endive 
to furnish a successional batch of seedlings 
for pricking out in frames. 


FOR NORTHERN GARDENERS. 


By JAMES JEFFREY, Gardener to the EARL OF LONSDALE, 
Lowther Castle, Penrith, Westmoreland. 


Border Carnation3.—During the past few 
weeks little or no suitable ‘‘grass’’ for 
layering purposes has grown on the plants. 
Recent rains, however, will now soon bring 
the growths into a good working condition 
for layering, and this may then be pro- 
ceeded with at once. A mixture of loam, 
leaf-mould and sand should be prepared 
and placed round each plant intended for 
layering. The lower leaves of four or five 
of the strongest selected growths should be 
removed before making the cut, which 
should pass half way through the stem and 
at a joint. When fixing the layer see that 
the tongue of the cut is kept open and 
the layer firmly secured with a peg in as 
perpendicular a position as possible; more 
prepared soil may then be placed firmly 
around the layers in order to thoroughly 
cover the slit portion of the stem. Give 
water and continue to keep the soil moist 
until root action has taken place. 


Zonal and Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums.—W here 
large numbers of these are used for bedding 
purposes an early start should be made to 
propagate stock. Small batches of cuttings 
may now be taken from the plants at 
intervals of ten days without disfiguring the 
beds. An important point to observe when 
propagating Pelargoniums is the soil. Use 
a compost of two parts loam to one part 
each of leaf-mould and sand, passing the 
loam through a sieve with a three-quarters- 
of-an-inch mesh and the leaf mould through a 
half-inch mesh; never at any time incor 
porate old potting soil with compost for 


propagating. Failures to strike cuttings in 
autumn are frequently traceable to this 
addition. 


Kitchen Garden.—Care must be taken to 
maintain supplies of Lettuce, and as 
autumn approaches the difficulty of doing so 
becomes greater, therefore a good sowiny 


ought now to be made on fairly rich 
ground, such as a site just cleared of 
Potatos. Should the use of manure be 
thought necessary, only that which has 


been well turned and is thoroughly rotted, 
should be applied; this addition if not 
buried too deeply, will assist the quick 
production of fine, crisp Lettuces. The 
ground chosen should be weii exposed to 
the sun and sheltered from winds, as the 
latter do immense harm to tender foliage. 
Varieties suitable for sowing now are Bath 
Cos and Brown Dutch. 


Leeks.—Those planted out for ordinary 
kitchen use will derive benefit from weekly 
applications of liquid manure, washing this 
in afterwards with clear water. Should any 
spare ground be available it is yet not too 


late to plant out more Leeks from the 
seed bed. 
Fallen Fruits.—In view of the general 


shortage of the fruit crop attention may be 
directed to the need for making use of 
fallen Apples; these should be regularly 
collected and those in usable condition sent 
to the kitchen. If allowed to lie and rot 
on the ground fallen Apples often act as an 
undesirable attraction for wasps and blue- 
bottle flies. 
B 
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THE GARDEN IN ANTIQUITY. 


TX.—GARDEN-LORE OF ANCIENT CHINA. 


Ir China does not possess such monuments 
as abound in Assyria and Egypt, it still 
atiord: the historian much valuable material 
for tho study of its knowledge of plants in 
carly times. We have the testimony of the 
picture-language; we possess a very ancient 
literature; we can turn to the age-long 
practice of medicine; the unbroken records 
of agriculture; the quaint usages which linked 
the Emperor with the plough and the Empress 
with the silk worm; the voluminous folk-lore ; 
the advanced methods which existed when 
the country was first visited by Europeans, 
and other sources of information, and all 
combine to show that the garden has for 
many ages been a joy and delight to the 
practical Chinaman. He calls his country by 
many names, the most poetical, perhaps, 
being Hwa-Kwo, or, as it is pronounced in 
Canton, Fa-Kwok—the Flowery Kingdom. 
There are daring etymologists who connect the 
Chinese word for flower Fi with the Latin Flos, 
but the leap is too venturesome. The pictorial 
form of the word is one of hundreds derived 
from the one hundred and fortieth radical, 
Ts'o or Ts’au, which denotes herbs, grasses 
and plants in general as distinguished from 
Muk or Muh the symbol of a tree. 

It would take us too far to deal with the 
origin and history of these picture signs; it 
must therefore suffice to say that they were 
in the first place more or less rude repre- 
sentations of the plant or tree in general. 
That is to say they were generic terms, 
the specific forms being arrived at by adding 
some qualifying symbol. Thus the Monthly 
Rose is named by the Cantonese AMui-Kwas 
fa, the Water-Lily is Lin-fa, and the Narcissus 
Shui-sin fa or Water Fairy flower. This latter 
suggosts antiquity, and may be taken along 
with many other poetic plant-names, to indicate 
the wealth of folk-lore which early gathered 
around the native flowers and herbs. In 
that fascinating old dictionary known as the 
Shwoh-Wan the radical for herbs and flowers 
is No. 12, and in my copy no fewer than 
454 words, occupying thirty pages, are ranged 
under this root. Let us imagine all the 
words in the English language relating to 
herbs classified under that heading, and we 
shall get an idea of what is here meant. 
When it is remembered that this dictionary 
is nearly as old as the Christian Era, having 
been completed early in the second century, 
we can form some estimate of the progress the 
Chinese had made in the knowledge of plants. 

From the dictionary we may naturally pass 
to the early and classical literature, and by 
preference to the poets. If we take up the 
Shi-King, the old Poetry Classic of the 
Chinese, as Jennings calls it on the title- 
page of his translation, we shall find that 
the very first ode, dating many hundreds of 
years B.C. has the following lines— 


Water-Lilies long and short ones— 
Seek them left and seek them right. 
*Twas this chaste and modest maiden 
He hath sought for morn and night. 
Strictly speaking the Water-Lily was a marsh 
flower or aquatic Gentian which was prized 
on account of its beauty and purity, and 
thus wo find that in those early ages poets 
already delighted in using flowers as symbols, 
showing how carefully their powers of observa- 
tion had been cultivated. We recall the 
words of ‘Canticles’’—‘“* My beloved is gone 
down into his garden to gather Lilies (VI. 2).” 
In other odes creepers are introduced— 


In the South the trees bend low, 
Creepers winding round them— 


the bending trees (as Jennings suggests) beiny 
the natural representation of the husband 
and the creepers the wife. Thus we have 
again (Book 1. i. 6) a Bridal Song— 
Ho! graceful little peach-tree 
Brightly thy blossoms bloom! 
Go, maiden to thy husband; 
Adorn his hall, his room.” 
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oppressive deeds became more rife; 


I have had tho misfortune to lose my copy 


of Chinese Proverbs by the Rev. W. Scar- 
borough, but my memory is haunted with 
the many allusions which these proverbs 


and 
mushroom growths of 


contain to the Orchis or Epidendrum. 
proverbs are not 


-yesternight. They come down to us from 
the long past, and show how flowers have 
interwoven themselves into the life of 
the people. In one of the native 


names for the Orchids the word Sin, fairy, 
genii, occurs, just as in the name for the 
Narcissus, and the impatient Balsam is known 
as Fung-sin fa, where the central word is 
»gain the epithet for fairy. When we find 
in the odes such phrases as “teeth like the 
pearly gourd seed,” or “my blushing rose,” 
we feel that we are not separated by any 
great diatance from the authors, and yet 
many centuries stretch between us. 

The odes are already familiar with the 
garden with its protecting wall (Jennings, 
p. 99 and elsewhere). The regular Chinese 
word (luen or Un) denotes an enclosure for 
flowers or vegetables, an orchard or a yard, 
Fi iin being the term for a flower garden and 
Ts'oi ‘in the equivalent of our vegetable garden. 
Ts'ot is the word for vegetables generally, 
as edible herbs or greens, the particular 
kinds being distinguished by specific epithets 
as Shang-ts’o1, Lettuce; Ye-ts`oi, Cabbage; 
and WNgu-ts’oi, Beans which have been 
sprouted. Most of these terms are ancient, 
and indicate that the craft of the gardener 
has long been established. 

If we turn from the Book of Odes to the 
works of Confucius and Mencius, who flourished 
some five hundred years before Christ, we 
find many suggestive facts and allusions. 
The student who wishes to follow up this 
subject will find many aids if he turns to 
the Indices in Dr. Legge’s Chinese Classics. 
Under the 140th radical is grouped all that 
relates to plants and herbs, under the 75th 
that which concerns trees and their deriva- 
tives, under the 3lst what pertains to the 
garden, and so on. With this to guide us we 
turn to the word for gardener and are 
referred to Analects (Bk. XIII. ch. 4). Fan 
che requested to be taught husbandry. 
The Master (i.e. Confucius) said “I am not 
so good for that as an old husbandman.” 
He requested also to be taught gardening, 
and was answered “I am not so good for 
that as an old gardener.” ‘That, surely. is 
a most valuable paragraph for the historian. 
It shows that already the arts of husbandry 
were well known and differentiated, the 
gardener being recognised as distinct from 
the husbandman. It shows that the crafts 
were already so far advanced that even 
Confucius would not profess the expert 
knowledge which those possessed who were 
recognised authorities on the question of 
seed-sowing and gardening operations. Very 
interesting is it also to find that the picture 
word for the garden represents an enclosure, 
just as the word Vuen or Un does. Confucius 
uses the term Pu or Po fora kitchen garden, 
orchard, or place for recreation. Jn Cantonese 
the word is still, after upwards of two 
thousand years, in regular use. A gardener 
is to-day, as he was in the Analects, Lo-po; 
a garden is Yuen-po, and a small farmer 
Nung-po. In Mencius (Legge’s Translation, p. 
156) we have another instructive historical 
fact. ‘After the death of Yaou and Shun 
the principles that mark sages fell into decay. 
Oppressive sovereigns arose one after another, 
who pulled down houses to make ponds and 
lakes, so that the people knew not where 
they could rest in quiet; and threw fields 
out of cultivation to form gardens and parks, 
so that the people could not get clothes and 
food. Afterwards corrupt speakings and 
gardens 
and parks, ponds and lakes, thickets and 
marshes became more numerous, and birds 
and beasts swarmed. By the time of Chow 
the empire was again in a state of confusion.” 

In this passage the word translated garden 
is the familar Yuen while the term for 
park is Yu or Yau. This latter word, which, 
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like the words for garden, Po and Yuen. 
is represented pictorially as an enclosure, i: 
employed somewhat frequently in the work» 
of Mencius. It is the equivalent of the 
Persian Paradise. Thus we have (Legge, p. 
29) a discussion on the relative sizes of the 
parks of certain Kings. Into one the grass- 
cutters and fuel-gatherers had the privilege 
of entrance, as had also the men who caught 
pheasants and snared rabbits or hares. In 
the other were deer, but he who killed one 
of these was held guilty as though he had 
killed a man. This recalls the forest laws 
of England in the olden time. 

In the South of China the word Yuu, 
written as in the days of Mencius, still 
signifies a park or an inclosure for snimals, 
an aviary or a menagerie. It is a walled 
enclosure or paddock: and a deer park 38 
called Luk-yau, while the term Yuen-yau 
is the regular phrase for gardens and parks, 
exactly as in the passage which I have 
quoted above. Hdderic Friend. 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 





The Gardener. 


THis book®* of 260 pages is meant to 
take the place of an old one entitled 7hr 
Amateur’s Practical Garden Book, which had 
been reprinted many times. It includes 275 


genera of plants, from annuals to Palms 
(the latter grown in dwelling houses), 
vegetables, and fruit. The book being 


meant for the benefit of amateurs, does not 
extend to special features of gardening, like 
landscape, arboriculture, Orchids, and other 
cults, those having been dealt with in tho 
author's Manual of Gardening. The whole 


book is like a dictionary, being arranged 
alphabetically, under common or popular 
naines where that is possible; and a 


botanical name is sometimes used, but cross- 
references are freely used to give a clue to 
the names under which the descriptions are 
given. 
The cultural details, though usually brief, 
are to the point and excellent. The popular 
names are often the same as in this country, 
but sometimes extend to other plants. The 
old Dusty Miller was Auricula, but here it 
is also applied to Lychnis coronaria and 
Centaurea gymnocarpa. Hen-and -Chickens 
includes Echeveria secunda and the common 


Houseleek. Here the Garden Pink is Dianthus 
plumarius, in America it is D. chinensis; 
Bachelor's Button is Centaurea Cyanus ; 


meant for Arrow -head ; 
the Honeysuckle. 


Arrow -leafs is 
the wild Columbine is 
The botanical names are much the same 
as in this country, but there are 
some exceptions, such as Cydonia oblonga 
for C. vulgaris; and Hosta for Funkia, 
though Niobe has recently been revived for 
the latter. Although the author gives great 
prominence to popular names, he has a 
strong penchant for giving botanical names 
to garden plants, such as Rubus logano- 
baccus for the Loganberry, and Delphinium 
cultorum for the modern garden improve- 
ments. Foxgloves are usually perennial ın 
America, Sweet Williams perennial, an 
Hollyhocks essentially biennial, probably 
owing to the climate. The Blue Laceflower 
(Trachymene coerulea) seems to have been 
‘ discovered ” in America, for very few in 
this country took any notice of it until 
recently, although it had long been grown 
at Kew. The book contains sixteen plates. 
reproduced from photographs, on special 
paper, as well as sixteen line engravings 
which add greatly to the value of the book. 
Large type makes it easy to read; and the 
editing is equal to the usual excellent 
standard of the author. 

* The Gardener. A Book of Brief Directions for the 
Growing of the Common Fruits, Vegetables, and Flowers 
in the Garden and about the House. By L. H. Balley. 


New York, The Macmillan Company, 1925. All rights 
reserved. ce 8s. 6d. net. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


SEQUOIA GIGANTEA. 
(SUPPLEMENTARY PLATE). 


Ir is indeed unique that the two giant 
trees of the earth are native to the countries 
inhabited by the two great English speaking 
nations; it is also significant that the one 
is broad-leaved and the other Coniferous, 
thus practically covering the ornamental and 
the useful in tree life. Another pleasant 
consideration is that the Eucalyptus grows 
as well in California as it does in its native 
Australia, while the Redwood trees are equally 
at home in many of the parks and gardens 
of the British Empire as in its native 
California. 

The chief appeal of the Redwoods to the 
human imagination is due primarily to the 
fact that they are not only the largest but 
the oldest trees now in existence. In the 
ordinary sense the term Redwood applies to 
both Sequoia gigantea (syn. S. Washingtoniana. 
Sudworth), and to S. sempervirens. Claims 
are made that they attain an age of from 
4,000 years to 5,000 years, but most of the 
average trees now standing, like many that 
have been felled, are probably 2,000 years 
to 2,500 years old. According to Sudworth, 
a recognized authority, their height is from 
275 feet to 350 feet, and in exceptional cases 
400 feet, with a diameter of from 10 feet 
to 18 feet, or in rare specimens from 25 feet 
to 27 feet. Of the two species, S. gigantea 
(Big Tree) is found in scattered areas on the 
west side of the Sierra range of mountains 
in California, extending from Southern Placer 
to Tulare County, at from 5,000 feet to 8.500 
feet elevation; the area covered is about fifty 
square miles. All told there are some twenty- 
six forests, ranging from large groves to 
straggling groups. Of these the Giant Forest, 
situated on marble Fork of the Kaweah- river, 
is the most important, containing about 5,000 
trees, the largest, named after General Sherman, 
being 4,000 years old and 40 feet in 
diameter at the base. This claims the dis- 
tinction of being the largest tree in the 
world. According to Sudworth the habitat 
of the S. gigantea is cooler and drier than 
that of S. sempervirens. At elevations of 
7,000 feet the temperature occasionally falls 
to 12°, and never exceeds 100°. The rainfall 
varies from 18 inches in dry seasons to 60 
inches in wet. 

The range of S. sempervirens extends from 
south-western Oregon and along the coastal 
regions of California so far south as Monterey 
county. In this belt its presence is far from 
continuous, being broken up by open glades 
and groups of other forest trees. It grows 
no further inland than the fog belt, and is 
partial to the fertile slopes of the coastal 
valleys with their heavy rains. Much of the 
original coastal Redwood area has either been 
lumbered or destroyed by fire. Where the 
Redwood forest presents pure growth it is 
very dense, with little or no undergrowth, 
except moss and herbage, hence the tall- 
growing trees with their crowned heads shut 
out the sun except for brief periods during the 
day, when shafts of sunshine penetrate here 
and there, affording effects calculated to fire 
the enthusiasm of tree lovers and artists. 
The wood is very durable, withstanding the 
action of wind and weather for long periods 
of years, and it is also resistant to decay, 
and for that reason is greatly used under- 
ground. There are a number of govern- 
mental reservations of S. sempervirens in 
California. 

Chief interest in these fine trees centres, 
however, on their beauty of form and 
majestic appearance -in park and garden 
plantings. Where the climate is not severely 
cold and the rainfall and humidity ample, 
the Sequoias are, indeed, effective. On the 
Pacific coast, both S. gigantea and S. 
sempervirens are widely used in the beauti- 

tion of home surroundings, country 
estates and public parks. The S. gigantea 
shown in the supplcmentary illustration was 


planted in 1884 on the grounds of the 
California Nursery Company, at Niles, by 
John Rock who founded the business in 
1865. The fine pyramidal habit of growth, 
the even and well furnished branches and 
robust development all indicate its adapt- 
ability to effective landscape work. This 
particular tree is about fifty feet high and 
has a spread of over forty feet in diameter 
at the base. 

An exceptional and somewhat rare form 
of the Big Tree is S. gigantea pendula, 
known as the Weeping Big Tree. According 
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sentiments of plant and tree lovers all over 
the world and emphasises the importance of 
forest protection and reservation for the 
enjoyment of future generations :— 

“To enter the grove of Redwoods on 
Bull Creek Flat is to step within the 
portals of a cathedral, dim, lofty, pillared, 
peaceful. But this temple which the Great 
Architect has been building for a score of 
centuries is incomparably nobler, more beau- 
tiful, and more serene than any created by 
the hands of man. Its nave is loftier than 
that of Amiens and larger than that of St. 
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FIG. 42.—VIBURNUM CARLESII. 
A half-standard specimen at Aldenham. 


to the Standard Cyclopaedia of Horticulture it 
is a horticultural variety said to have come 
from Europe. The foliage is identical with 
that of S. gigantea but the limbs grow 
directly downward and adhere closely to the 
trunk, giving the tree a narrow, columnar- 
like form, much resembling the Italian 
Cypress, but less formal. Propagation is by 
grafting upon normal S. gigantea. The 
illustration shows a tree of this type about 
twenty-five feet in height growing at Niles. 

The following appreciative tribute to the 
native Redwoods is by Mr. Duncan McDuffie, 
Councillor of the “Save the Redwoods 
League,” which admirably expresses the 


Peter's. Its wine-red shafts, rising clean and 
straight over two hundred feet, are more 
numerous than the pillars of Cordova; its 
floor is carpeted with a green and brown 
mosaic more intricate than that of St. 
Mark’s; its aisles are lit with a trans- 
lucence more beautiful than that which 
filters through the stained glass of Chartres; 
its spires pierce higher than those of Cologne ; 
its years are greater than those of the 
first lowly building devoted to Christian 
service. To destroy this noblest of places 
of worship would be more irreparable than 
was the destruction of the Cathedral of 
Rheims.” Geo. C. Roeding, San Francisco. 
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VIBURNUM CARLESII. 


I REGARD Viburnum Carlesii as the finest 
member of its genus. The tubular flowers, 
which open tinged with pink, but later 
assume a velvety, creamy-white tone, are 
borne in a rounded cluster, and they are 
wonderfully fragrant. Although it does not 
flower so early as Viburnum fragrans, it 
certainly is more constant in our erratic 
climate, for whereas V. fragrans may com- 
mence to open its flowers at any odd time 
in the winter months—with the result that 
weather affects its beauty so badly that we 
rarely see anything like its true floral 
beauty at Aldenham—whereas V. Carlesii is 
more constant, and despite the faet that 
its buds undergo exposure in winter, the 
flowers open with unfailing regularity about 


the end of April and the beginning of 
May. Further, it is more robust, and late 
frosts do not appear to hinder flower 
production. 


Grown as a bush, V. Carlesii is somewhat 
ragged or thin in appearance, attaining a 
height of about four feet to five feet, with 
a spreading habit, but as the illustration 
shows (Fig. 42) it makes a delightful half- 
standard when grafted at a height of three 
feet, presumably on the accommodating 
Wayfaring Tree (V. Lantana). The specimen 
shown has a rounded head, three feet or 
more in depth with a spread of over five 
feet, and on April 4 last.it carried from one- 
hundred-and-fifty to two-hundred flower heads. 

Closely allied to this species, and at one 
time considered to. be an inferior form of 
it, is Viburnum bitchuiense from Western 
Japan, whereas V. Carlesii is a native of 
Corea; but while this is a more sturdy 
and taller-growing bush (one at Aldenham now 
measures eight feet tall, with a spread of 
ten feet), it does not equal V. Carlesii in 
the size of the individual blooms, and the 
flower clusters are smaller, whilst the 
fragrance does not quite equal the odour 
of Viburnum Carlesii. &. Beckett. 


EVERGREEN HEDGES. 


NEGLECTED hedges become bare at thie 
base, and quite frequently this is due to 
the weeds and rubbish which obscure the 


light and shut out. air. | Established hedges 
in gardens will derive benefit from an 
occasional mulch of manure, and the roots 
should be thoroughly soaked with water 
previous to applying the mulch. Where 
manure cannot always be afforded for this 
purpose, leaf-mould, decayed vegetable refuse, 
or old potting soil may be used. 

Yew hedges may be clipped at the end 
of July or early in August; young plants will 
sometimes produce a few strong growths 
after this date, especially if the weather is 
very wet, but these may be removed so 
that a neat, appearance is maintained 
throughout the winter. During the season 
of growth light applications of nitrate of 
soda have been found useful in promoting 
the growth of. Yews in cases where a 
stimulant seemed necessary, but the nitrate 
should be given during showery weather. or 
water must be- supplied both before, and 
after the application. 

Old hedges which have become bare’ at 
the base are somewhat difficult to treat. 
It may be advisable to remove the worst 
specimens and plant new stock, but in such 
eases fresh soil should be used and care 
taken that the plants do not suffer through 
lack of water. Filling in the base of an 
old hedge with young plants may answer in 
some cases, but much depends upon the 
age and width of hedze. A bare place may 
often be filled by carefully arranzing some 
of the branches to fill it, securing them to 
stakes—which must be hidden—or to the 
base of the older branches. 

For the sake of appearance Holly hedges 
are often clipped at the end of the summer, 
but variegated varieties are best pruned in 
the spring, and a knife, or the secateurs, 
should be used for this purpose in preference 
to tho shears. Hedges of Box, and also 
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Box edging, should be clipped in May, 
although in the case of established hedges 
the work is often carried out during late 
summer. 

A very neat hedge is formed by the 
comparatively new Lonicera nitida. Nome 
support may be necessary for the young 
plants, and this may be provided by a 


length of galvanised wire supported by stout 
stakes. The plants quickly become estab- 
lished in good soil, and for forming a low, 
thin hedge or sereen, L. nitida is highly 
satisfactory. Possibly it may be grown to 
form a tall hedge, but upon this point 1 
have no experience. 

Several of the Conifers---Cupressus, Thuya, 
and others--when grown as screen or hedge 
plants, are very effective in suitable positions. 


Young plants should be kept healthy by 
attention to watering and mulching, and to 
keeping them clean at their base. Dead 
wood at the base is often caused by the 
growth of grass and weeds. Young plants 
should be pruned with the knife, or 
secateurs, but larze, established hedges may 


be clipped with the shears, except in the 
case of the more tender or choice varieties. 
C. Ruse. 

SPARTIUM JUNCEUM. 

ONE can imagine the furore that would be 
caused by the appearance of a yellow- 
tfowerea Sweet Pea, and yet the Spanish 
Broom. —likened by Millais, in Rhododendrons, 


to a yellow Sweet Pea--and cultivated in 
British gardens for well over three hundred 
years, is not by any means a common 
shrub. It is essentially a subject for œa 
dry, sunny position, and on a warm July 
day when the crowded, leafless, whip-like 
branches are wreathed with golden blooin, 


its stronz, Bean-like fragrance is widespread. 
In common with other Brooms it is 
impatient of removal, and requires to be 
planted in its permanent position when quite 
young. It grows from six feet to ten feet 
high, and with age tends to become bare 
at the base. 

There is a double-flowered form much 
inferior in decorative effect to tbe type. 
Indeed, of N. j. flore pleno it has been said 
that it was not worth the golden ducat that 


Peter Collinson --who introduced it from 
Nuremberg in 1746—paid for it. Fred. W. 
Jeffery. 





THE INFLORESCENCES OF VERONICA- 


THE inflorescences of Veronicas are variously 
described in works on plants as racemes, 
racemose, panicles, or spikes. It is quite 
obvious, however, that, although in many 
of them, especially the native species, and 
possibly also in a number of the herbaceous 
exotic species, the inflorescences may be 
simple racemes, in some others, although 
racemose in their main. axes, the inflor- 
escences are much more complicated 
structures. 

This fact my attention was drawn to 
while examining the inflorescences of V. 
salicifolia this season. I was struck with 
the remarkable seeming uniformity of the 


age of the flowers of each inflorescenve in 
in this species, those at the apex being 
fully expanded, while those at the base 


were still quite fresh, thus adding greatly 
to their effectiveness; in some other shrubby 
species the basal flowers were over and the 
seed vessels swelling, while those at the 
extremities of the inflorescences were as yet 
unopened. But I may also state that the 
comparative uniformity in age of the fowers 
of each inflorescence in this species is not 


only much more marked than in other 
species, but is also distinctly more so in 
the form of V. salicifolia which flowers 
now and is over in a few weeks than it 
is in the form which continues until 
October, seedlings of both of which 1 have 


obtained from the same parent plant, and 
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both of which forms 1 now have in full 
flower. 

The inflorescence of V. salicifolia is, of 
course, undoubtedly racemose in its main 
axis, but what the ultimate branches of it 
are it is somewhat difficult to say, as the 
successional development of the individual 
Howers of each ultimate branch would 
require to be carefully followed out. But 


there can be little doubt, I think, that the 
inflorescence is a raceme of cymes of some 
sort, as we have in many other genera, 
and that the term ‘ racemose,” although in 
itself indefinite, is probably the only correct 
definition of it which is given in the 
books. I may add that in V. salicifolia, 
towards the apex of the inflorescence especially, 
the groups of cymes, the flowers of which 
seem to follow a spiral course in their 
development, appear distinctly in groups. 
superficially resembling a series of super- 
imposed whorls of flowers, separated from 
each other by a short length of the main 
axis, but which appearance, owing to 
crowding, is much less marked in most of 
the other species. A. D. Richardson, 





BULB GARDEN. 
LILIUM TESTACEUM. 


THis has long been one of my favourite 
Lilies, and Il am always glad when I see 


see it flourishing and more than usually 
robust. Therefore, it was with great 
pleasure that I observed some very fine 


clumps of this Nankeen Lily in the garden 
of Captain Stewart, at Shambellie, Newabbey, 
the other day. I have known L. testaceum 
in the same garden for many years, but as 
the garden is a dry one, and the season 
has been more than usually arid, I had 
not expected it to be so good, particularly 
in view of Mr. Groves remark in Lilies in 
the ‘ Present-Day Gardening ™ series of 
valuable books. There, Mr. Grove tells us, 
that ‘it is not a good plant for a dry 
place.’ I have long found, however, that 
climatic conditions make it impossible to 
state with confidence that any particular 


plant likes or dislikes a dry place, and the 
climate of the south-west of Scotland is 
more charged with humidity and has a 


higher rainfall than the south-east of England. 


At Shambellie, L. testaceum is growing 
in the mixed border of hardy flowers, and 
was unusually tall, robust, and healthy- 
looking, and carried large flowers. It has 
the benefit of being properly cared for, and 
the herbaceous borders have been well- 
manured, so that good results are obtained 
with most things. I have grown L. 


testaceum myself in very sandy soil, with 
a subsoil of pure sand and gravel, and 
excellent plants in the same locality and on 


similar subsoil were secured in a cottagers 
garden by lifting the elumps when the 


Potato-planting season came round, manuring 


the plot and replanting. This was in 
March or early April, as a rule. The 
plants at Shambellie are in a naturally 
poor, hungry, granite soil. S. Arnett. 


PUBLIC PARKS AND GARDENS. 


THE Bournemouth Corporation has obtained 





a site at  Charminster for a recreation 
ground. 
Tas Bootle Town Council has decided to 


purchase from the Earl of Sefton, for £9,200, 
about thirty-sevon acres on the east side of 
Captain’s Lane, as a site for a public 
pleasure ground. 


A 
THe Urban District Council of Bentley - 
with-Arksey has received sanction from the 
Ministry of Health to borrow further sums 
amounting to £2,145, for pleasure grounds. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


COLOURED FREESIAS. 


A NOTE on Lachenalias reminding me to 
make out my order at once suggests that 
the same applies to Freesias which should be 
obtained so soon as possible in August. 

After a dull season—we had no sunshine 
until June—Freesias have not ripened so 
early as usual, therefore, if corms are 
obtained by mid-August there will be little 
to grumble about. There should be no 
attempt to flower the coloured hybrids so 
early as F. refracta alba. They are stronger, 
and the colours are deeper, if they are 
grown slowly, and if they flower in April 
they will give far better results than when 
flowered in February. A well-known grower 
of Freesias has condemned the practice of 
covering the pots after the corms are potted, 
and also the practice of standing the pots 
out-of-doors. Covering the pots with ashes 
or fibre tends to encourage a weak and 
spindly stem. The objection to standing the 
pots outside ap to be that the water 
supply cannot be controlled; for instance, 
if the soil became dry and was watered in 
the evening, and a heavy rain came on 
in the night, the Freesias would receive more 
water than they require; if this happens two 
or three times harm will result. My advice is 
to house the pots from the start, either in 
a cold house or a frame. Allow all the air 
possible, affording water as required. An 
excess of water is harmful, and if too little 
is given root action will cease. 

For the guidance of those who have not 
yet tried these coloured varieties, I give, 
what I consider the best of the sorts in 
commerce; unfortunately, the new variety 
Wistaria will not be available this season. 
There are other sorts than those I men- 
tion, but they are known to me by name 
only. If yellow is the favourite colour, I 
would select Apogee, if for pots; Daffodil 
for pots and cutting; and if a cheaper one 
is wanted, either Buttercup or Treasure. 
Golden King is very useful for cutting, as 
it flowers long after the others. Its flowers 
are not ultra-fashionable in form, but they are 
very strongly scented, and its stiff stems 
make it a real cut-flower variety. For a pink 
variety I choose Conquest. Mouelte is a fine 
upstanding variety, white, shaded with deep 
pink. Apotheose is more massive and deeper 
in colour, while Jubilee is a dwarf and pale 
edition of Apotheose, and a good variety for 
pot culture. Dainty, although an old variety, 
still keeps expensive, compared with others; 
possibly it does not increase guickly. It is 
very free flowering, and its tall, stiff stems 
make it a grand variety for cutting. The 
flowers open pale mauve, changing to soft 
pink and to deep rose as the flowers get 
older. 

Among mauve, blue, and lavender varieties 
it is sound advice to obtain Wistaria when 
possible; until that time arrives any of the 
following will serve :—Merry Widow, La France, 
Preciosa, or the little, old Bluebeard, which, 
although its flowers are small, is one of the 
richest coloured varieties. 

Robinetta is the nearest we have to red 
colouring, unless Red Indian is obtainable; 
the latter is smaller but of deeper hue. 

Eldorado provides one the so-called “art” 
shades; this variety received an Award of 
Merit when shown by Messrs. Wallace and 
Co.; I believe it was raised by Mr. H. 
Chapman. La Charmante is very pretty—a 
kind of coppery pink, difficult to describe. 
There are several other sorts which I have tried 
and discarded as being inferior to those named. 

No doubt many readers will remember 
Mr. Dalrymple’s group of mixed, coloured 
Freesias at the R.H.S. Hall, last spring. 
These were put up to demonstrate the value 
of Freesias as cut flowers. Mr. R. F. Felton, 
the florist, was most enthusiastic about them, 
and considered they were the finest subjects 
he had handled for a long time. I realised 
their value still more when I saw them used 
to decorate a dinner table; only yellow 
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shades were used, and these had been grown 
and specially selected by Mr. Dalrymple. A 
huge silver bowl used as a centre piece on a 
polished mahogany dinner table was filled 
with these yellow Freesias, of every shade of 
rich and soft yellow, tall stems and short 
stems, arranged with a little of their own 
foliage, while four silver vases as corner pieces 
were filled with a rich orange Freesia 
of unknown name. The whole decoration 
was very beautiful, either under natural or 
artificial light, and at the end of a week 
the flowers were nearly as good as when 
first arranged. 
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ODONTOGLOSSUM ECLIPSE. 


A THREE-FLOWERED inflorescence of this 
superb Odontoglossum, and the original 
drawing of it made when it first flowered 
as a small seedling three years ago, is sent 
by Mr. S. Lyne, gardener to J. J. Bolton, 
Esq., Claygate Lodge, Claygate, Surrey, the 
home of so many fine Odontoglossums and 
Odontiodas which are cultivated there in 
the highest state of perfection. 
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FIG. 43.—ECHIUM HYBRIDUM (E. PININANA x E. CALLITHYRSUM) AT 
TRESCO ABBEY. 


ECHIUMS AT TRESCO ABBEY. 


FURTHER to my notes on p. 87, regarding 
the Echiums at Tresco, I now include a 
photograph of another hybrid (Fig. 43). 
The inscription and illustration on p. 87 
(E. Pininana x E. Wildpretii) are quite 
correct, but there is an error in the refer- 
ence in the fourth paragraph on the page 
quoted; the figure reference should have been 
in the succeeding paragraph. The plant now 
illustrated is a very fine one, indeed I think 
it the finest of the whole lot. This is my 
“third plant” whereas Fig. 35 is the “fourth 
plant.” E. Pininana x EŒ. callithyrsum is a 
multiple-spiked hybrid and makes a glorious 


specimen. FE, Brown. 


This grand novelty, which appears to 
have been previously unrecorded, was 
obtained by crossing Odontoglossum Aglaon 
(eximium x Vuylstekeae) and O. Thais, of 
which the record is not definitely known. 
The flower of O. Eclipse is among the 
largest of its class and of perfect shape, 
the sepals and petals being nearly equal in 


width while the broad lip amply fills in 
the contour of. the flower. 

The ground colour is white, the sepals 
having confluent blotches of ruby-crimson 
and the petals a central blotch and sur- 
rounding band of the same rich colour. 
The front of the lip is pure white, the 


base and side lobes blotched with ruby-red. 
The margins are serrated, white, tinged with 
rose; the whole flower presents a charming 
arrangement of colour. 
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EDITORIAL NOTIOES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER, 5, Tavistock Strect, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 2. 


Editors and Publisher.—Our correspondents would 
obviate delay in obtaining answers to their communi- 
cations, and save us much time and trouble, i any would 
kindly observe the notice printed weekly to ect that 
all letters relating to financial matters and to advertise- 
ments should be addressed to the PUBLISHER; and that 
all communications intended for publication or referring 
to the literary department, and all plants to be named 
should be dir to the EDITORS. The two departments, 
Publishing and Editorial, are distinct, and much un- 
necessary delay and confusion arise when letters are 
misdirected. 

Local News.—Correspondents will greatly oblige by sending 
to the Editors early intelligence of local events likely to be 
of interest to our readers. 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—The Editors do 
not undertake to pay for any contributions or illustrations, 
or to return unused communications or illustrations, 
unless by special arrangement. The Editors do not hold 
themselves responsible for any opinions expressed by 
their correspondents. 


Letters fer Publication as well as specimens of plants 
i ld be addressed to the ED RS, 

Covent Garden, London. 
ommunications sh be WRITTEN ON ONE SIDE 
ONLY OF THE PAPER, sent as early in_the week as 
possible, and duly signed by the writer. If desired, the 
signature will not be printed, but kept as a guarantee of 


good faith. 
trations.—The Editors will be glad to receive and to 
uun photographs or drawings suitable for reproduction, 
of gardens, or of remarkable flowers, trees, ete., but they 
cannot be responsible for loss or injury. 
mmunications.—I/ sent by telegraph, these 
— be addressed ‘‘Gard. Chron.,” Rand ; or- by 
telephone, to Gerrard, 1543. 


Newspapers,—Corre ents sending newspapers should 
be — to mark paragraphs they wish the Editors 
to see. 








VICTORIA REGIA IN 
THE BOTANIC GARDENS, 
LENINGRAD. 


OON after the revolution in the spring 

S of 1917 it was decided, for economic 

reasons, to discontinue the raising of 

the fine Victoria regia, as heating material 

was extraordinarily scarce and the financial 

resources of the Botanic Gardens at 
Leningrad very short. 


As the plants of other aquatics, such as 
Nymphaeas and Nelumbiums,_ were still 
good, we continued to cultivate these with 
as little expenditure of fuel as possible. 
However, during the next few troublesome 
years we had to discontinue their culti- 
vation and closed the Aquatic House to the 
public during 1918, 1919, 1920 and 1921. 
As may be imagined, by 1922 the house 
was in a bad state and needed considerable 
repair to put it in order again for the 
tropical water plants. As the famous Palm- 
house had also to be closed in the autumn 
of 1917, because of shortage of fuel, the 
public began to complain and assert that 
the art of growing these plants in Russia 
had been lost and that only the spirit of 
destruction flourished in its place. To assure 
the public that this was not the case the 
authorit'es decided that the staff should 
show that rare plants could still be culti- 
vated, so a few seeds were procured from 
Moscow and the Aquatic House renovated 
and put in order so far as possible by 
May 1, 1922. 

Then my troubles began in earnest. The 
propagating house, in which was a_ heated 
tank for the raising of Victoria regia 
plants, had been closed since 1917, and 
was in an impossible state of disrepair. 
Seeds of Victoria Cruziana’ var. Trickeri 
came to hand from the Botanical Gardens, 
Breslau, in early April, and we had no 
means of raising our seedlings, which under 


normal conditions we should have com- 
menced at the end of the preceding 
December or, at latest, in January. After 


long consideration I decided to construct a 
kind of incubator which I heated by means 
of a paraftn lamp and a metal cylinder, 


which enabled me to keep the water at a 
temperature of 22° to 24°R. By these 
means I succeeded in raising two plants of 
Victoria regia which I planted out in the 
second half of May and which produced 
leaves 1.50 m. in diameter and five flowers. 
We succeeded in supporting a six-year-old 
girl upon the floating leaves, and I attri- 
bute my success largely to the fact that 
we had a continuation of our famous 
“white nights” from May 15 until July 15, 
during which period it was possible to 
read ordinary newspaper print all through 
the night and this extra light no doubt 
helped the plants considerably. 

In 1923 l managed to sow seeds of the 
Victoria in December and then, to my 
regret, was sent by the Ministry of Agri- 
culture to Germany on business, and found 
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Showing the 


my young plants neglected and ruined upon 
my return. This obliged me to plant 
Euryale ferox for that season in the place 
of the desired Victoria regia, and the 
plant produced leaves 1.50 m. across. 

However, in 1924, I had better luck and 
raised the Victoria regia in a small tank 
which was used also for the supply of 
warm water for watering. As the seedlings 
grew stronger they were transferred to a 
larger and deeper tank which was unheated 
and about two metres from the roof glass. 
This I managed to heat by means of a 
small pipe from which hot water dripped 
from the ordinary heating pipes into the 
tank and kept the temperature at from 
24° to 26° R. 

Beautifully bright, sunny weather follow- 


ed, and the plants grew remarkably 
well and were transferred to the large, 
flowering tank, thirteen metres across, in 
the first half of May. Sunny weather 


continued and this I rezard as half the 
battle in growing these plants. They grew 
without a noticeable check and developed 
leaves fully 1.90 m. across and produced 
forty-five flowers. 
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It may be of interest to state that the 
large tank housed at the same time, besides 
the two plants Victoria regia (raised from 
seeds obtained from Kew), a plant of 
Victoria Cruziana raised from seed obtained 
from the Botanical Garden at Munich. 
The latter possesses a much deeper leaf 
margin but is not so fine in appearance as 
V. regia which also has leaves and flowers 
that last considerably longer. 


As I had managed, in 1915, to create a 


record by supporting a fifteen-year old boy 
upon a leaf of V. regia, I intended this 
time to try to float both a boy and a 
girl upon one of the gigantic leaves, when 
accident suggested a still better idea. One 
day, during my absence, one of our 


working women- who had seen a leaf carry 
a seventeen-year old boy with the greatest 
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full-grown 
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of a leaf. 


ease—tested a leaf and discovered it would 
support her weight. I was told of this 
upon my return and persuaded her to try 
again in my presence upon the following 
day, a Sunday, when I would have a 
camera there and witnesses. She agreed, and 
I succeeded in getting three good exposures 
of this feat, one of which I enclose (Fig. 44). 

After the photograph had been taken I 


had the woman weighed and found—in- 
cluding the little wooden shield laid upon 
the leaf surface to prevent her shoes 


from breaking through the leaf—she turned 


the scale at seventy-two kilogrammes. Her 
name is Alexandra Kalkowska; she is 
thirty-five years of age and of Polish 
nationality. I believe this to be a record 


of the carrying power of the leaves of this 
plant and I have eye-witnesses ready to 
prove the correctness of my assertion, l 
should like to add that the woman's 
attempt was made out of sheer curiosity 
and to prove the correctness of travellers 
in the Amazonian region. Carl Meissner, 
Curator, Botanic Garden, University of 
Kowno, Lithuania (late Curator of the Botanic 
Gardens, Leningrad, Russia). 
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THE CONDITION OF THE OUT-DOOR FRUIT CROPS. 
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THE WORDS ‘ AVERAGE,” ‘Over,’ OR “ UNDER.” AS THE CASE MAY BE, INDICATE THE AMOUNT OF THE CROP: 
AND “(oop,” ‘VERY CGoop,” oR “ BAD,’ DENOTE THE QUALITY. 
FULLER COMMENTS WILL BE GIVEN IN THE FOLLOWING NUMBERS. SEE ALSO LEADING ARTICLE ON PAGE 101 
PEACHES SMALL | STRA W- , 
COUNTY. APPLES. PEARS. PLUMS. CHERRIES. ANE NEC- | APRICOTS. FRUITS. BERRIES. NUTS. NAME AND ADDRESS. 
TARINES. 
Scotland, N. E 
MORAYSHIRE ............... Under; good | Under; bad | Under; good! Average; | Under; good) Average; Under: cool] Average; John Machperson, 4, Haw 
good | wood good thorn Road, Eigin. 
| 
ROSS SHIRE . .... . . . . . .... Average : Under; bad Average: j} Under: bad ——— M Over: Averages Jo ... John Melrose, Ardross Castle 
good good | Very wood wood Gardens, Alness. 
, | y 7 LJ J 
SUTHERLANDSHIRE .. Average Average Over Under W naaa | | eee eee (a et eS Under IP ha pees W. F. Game, Dunrobin Gar- 
| dens, Golspie, 
Scotland, S.E. | « 
BERWICKSHIRE............ Under; good | Under: bad Under Average Average; AVeTage Average: Average; fo wow, W. J. Clayton. Milne Graden 
| good Very good good | Gardens, Coldstream. 
i 
PEEBLESHIRE.............. Under: good | Under: bad AVerage; Under J o . . . . OP eke Over; good Over; . . . . . John Prnité. 8foho Castle 
good very good Gardens, Stobo, 
'Scotland, E. 
ABERDEENSHIRE ......... Under Average Under Under o aaa . ........ Average Average fJ o o uaan Simon Campbell, Fyvie Castle 
Gardens, Fyvie. 
Under; bad | Under: bad | Under; bado Under: bad J aaa .... Average; Under; good Jou... | James Grant, Rothienorman 
good | Gardens, 
BANFFSHIRE.................. Average ; Under Over; good Average; |o . . da Over; Over; fo, | George Edwards, Ballindalloch 
wood good very good very good | Castle Gardens, 
FIFESHIRE..................... Under Under Under Average [ooo Under Average Overs good) — ......... Chas. Simpson, Wemyss Cast le 
| Gardens, East Wemyss. 
Under Under Under Under Unde Under Average: Average; fo, D. McLean, Raith Gardens, 
good good Kirkcaldy. 
Under : good Under Average: Average Jo OSes. UP! - . Average; Average; | o . . . David Milne, Balbirnie Gar- 
very good good very good good dens, Markineh. 
FORFARSHIRE............... Under} a. Under Cader | geasa T aaea Under Average sets Donald McInnes, Glamis Castle 
good Gardens. 
Under Under Under Under; good] aa . ...... Average; Over; good a.. Robert Bell, Kinnaird Castle 
good Gardens, Brechin. 
Under: good | Under; good | Under; good | Averages | o a o Under; good| Average; J o . . . David Boyle, Tay Park Gar- 
good good dens, Broughty Ferry. 
Average Under Average; Under | .. . . .. ....... Over: Average; ... . . J. P. Peffers, Panmure Gar- 
goad very good good dens, Carnoustie. 
KINCARDINESHIRE...... Under Under Over. Average [ooo od aa Average Over, fo, William Thomson, Ury House 
good very good Gardens, Stonehaven. 
MIDLOTHIAN .................. Under Tnder Average Average Average Under Average Over Joo a, W. Crighton, Morton Hall Gar- 
dens, Liberton, Ed.nburgh. 
PERTHSHIRE ............... Under Under Average Average; Average; | ow. Over: good OSet P pisdi James Tunstall, Keir Gardens, 
very good good very gooi Dunblane. 
Under Under Average Under Average Under Over Over Po aa Chas. Crighton, Jordanstone 
Gardens, Meigle. 
Under Under Under Average Under Under Over Over Average Malcolm Macnaughton, Scone 
. 2alace Gardens. 
Under: Under; good Average: Average; Under good | Under; bad Over: Over: J an James McGregor, Rossie Priory 
very good good good very good very good Gardens, Inchture. 
STIRLINGSHIRE ............ Under Under Under Average; | o a oon Over; Average Under James D, Cunningham, Dun- 
good very good treath Castle Gardens, Blane- 
{ field. 
Scotland, W. 
ARGYLLSHIRE............... Under; bad | Under; bad Under Average: Under |. Average; Average; [ow D.S. Melville, Poltalloch Gar- 
good good good dens, Kilmartin, 
AYRSHIRE ................... Under: good) Under; good! Average; Average; Over: Under: bad Averaye : Over: Average; D. Buchanan, Bargany Gar- 
good good Very good very good very good good dens, Dailly. 
BUTESHIRE a.. Under: bad | Under; had Uuder: good! a. Average; | o o un Average; Averages Joo aaan J. Davidson. Ardencraig Gar- 
good good good dens, Rothesay. 
DUMBARTONSHIRE ...... Under Under; good Under Average | wasss ~} nan Average: Average; | o aa, John Brown, Cairndhu Gar- 
good good dens, Helensburgh. 
DUMFRIESSHIRE ......... Under; guod! Under; bad | Under: bad Uuder Joa .. ·......... Over; good | Under ; good! oo... : James McDonald, Dry feholin 


Gardens, Lockerbie. 
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COUNTY. APPLES. PEARS. 
ENGLAND 
England, N.E. 
DUBGAM ............c0cceceeceeee Under Under 


Under ; bad | Under; bad 


Under: bad | Under; bad 


NORTHUMBERLAND ... 


Under ; bad | Under; bad 


Under Under 


YORKSHIRE .............. ae 


Under ; good} Under; bad 


Under; good] Under; good 


Under; bad | Under; bad 


Under Under; bad 


England, E. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE ...... Average ; Under ; 
yood good 
Over ; very | Under; bad 
good 
ESB EX noiis Under; good 


Average; | Under: bad 


good 


Average; Under; bad 


goo |} 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE ...| Average Under 


Under; good | Under; bad 


Average Under 
LINCOLNSHIBE .............. Under Under 
Average Under 
Under Under 
NORFOLK oun... eee Under; good | Under; bad 
Average; Under 
good 
Average; Under 
good 
SUFFOLK 00.00... Under Under 
Average Under 
Under ; good | Under; bad 
Midland Counties. 
BEDFORDSHIRE............ Average Under: bad 
Average; 
very good 
BUCKB. . . . . . . . . .......... Under; bad 
Average Under: bad 


Under; 


THE 


CONDITION 


PLUMS. 


Average ; 


good 


Under; bad 


eevereces 
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CHERRIES. 


Under 


Over; 


very good 


Average; 
good 


Under; good| Average; 


good 


Under; good | Under ; good 


Under; bad 


Under 


Under; good 


Average ; 
very good 


Under; good} Under; good 


Under 


Under; bad 


Under 


Average ; 
good 


Average ; 
goud 
Average; 


good 


Average 


Under; bad | Under; bad 


Average 


Under; bad 


Under 


Under 


Under 


Under 


Average ; 
very good 


Under 


Under 


Under 


Vinder 


' Under: good | Under; bad 


Under; bad | Under; bad 


bad 


Average 


Average 


Average 


Under 


Under 


Average 


Average ; 
good 


Under 


Average 


Average 


AVerige 


Under ; good 


Under; good | Under; good 


Uuder; bad 


Average; 
good 


Under; bad | Under; bad 
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Under 


Under; bad 


4424 


24 


wecceccce 


Under; good | Under; good 
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24 


Under ; good | Under; good 


Under ; bud 


Average: 
good 


Average ; 
good 


Average * 


bad 


Under 


Under ; good 


Average 
Average 


Average 


Average : 


good 


Under 


Average; 


good 
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Under 


Average; 
good 


Under; good 


Under: good 
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Over; 


Under; bad 


Under 
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Average: 
good 


Under 


Under; bad 


Under 
Average; 
good 
Under 
Under 


Under 


Under 


Under; good 


Under 
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Under: good 


Under 
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Under; good 


Under ; bad 


good 


Over; 


Over: 


Over; 


Over; 


SMALL 
FRUITS. 


Average 


Average: 
good 


Average: 
good 


Average 


Over; 
very good 


Average; 
good 


Average; 
good 


Average; 
good 


Over; good 


Over: 
very good 


Over: 
very good 
Average; 


good 


Average ; 
Kood 


Average 
Over ; 
very good 
Average 
Average ; 
good 


Average ; 
good 
Average; 
good 


Average ; 
good 


good 


good 


Average: 
got “ud 


Average 


Average ; 
good 


vood 


Average; 
good 


Average; 
bail 


AVEeTrage ; 
good 


Over; 


Under; 


good 


Over; 


Under: 
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Average 


Over; 
very good 


Average 


Over: 
very good 


Average; 
good 


Average; 
good 


Average; 
good 


Average: 
very good 


Over; 
very good 


Under 


Average: 
goud 


Average; 
good 


Average 
Over: 
very good 
Under 
Averaye ; 
good 


Average ; 
Kood 


Average; 
good 


goaod 


Average: 


very good 


Average; 


good 


Under 


Under 


AVerage ; 
woud 


Over: 
Very good 


Under; bad | 


| Wider bad 


good 


good 


bud 
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NUTS. 
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eaceveosven 


Average; 
good 


Under; bad 


Under 


2424 


Under; good 


Under 


Under: bad 


Average 


Under 


Under 


Under 


Vader 


Under: bad 


Under ; good 


Under 


Under 


Under 


Under: good 


Average 


Under 
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NAME AND ADDRESS. 


Edward Tindale, Ravensworth 
Gardens, Gateshead. 


J. A. Woods. Beamish Park 
Gardens, Beamish, 83.0. 


William MeComble, Newton 
Hall Gardens, Stocksfield-on 
Tyne. 


James Winder, Howden Dene 
Gardens, Corbridge-on-Tyne. 


E. Knowles, The Hogg Gar- 
dens, Mirfield. 


J. S. Coates, Dalton Hall 
Gardens, Beverley. 


Jas. E. Hathaway, Baldersby 
Park Gardens, Thirsk. 


A. Dryden, Field House Gar 
dens, Triangle, Halifax. 


J. G. Wilson, New Millerdam 
Waketield. 


Arthur Sewell, Barton 


Road, Ely. 


42, 


T. Spooner, “ Whitecroft,”’ Mel- 
dreth, Royston. 


Arthur Bullock, Copped Hall 
Gardens .Epping. 


C.A. Heath, Great Hallingbory 
Bishops Stortrord, 


C. Wakely, East Anglian Jn- 
stitute, Chelmsford. 


James Hewitt, Castle Gardens 
Kimbolton. 


Guy S. Aubertin, Connington 
Castle Gardens, Peterborough. 


A. V. Coombe, Ramsey Abbey 
Gardens. 


Thomas Cox, Hainton Rall 
Gardens, Lincoln, 
F. J. Foster, Grimathorpe 


Castle Gardens, Bourre. 


J F. Vinden, Harlaxton Manor 
Gardens, Grantham. 


C. G. Nichols, The Manor 
House Gardens, Gt. Ormesbs 
Gt. Yarmouth, 


J. FE. Fitt, Breecles Hall Gar- 
dens, Attleborough. 


Isaiah Johnson, Catton House 
Gardens, Norwich. 


Arthur E. Sales, Flixton Hall 
Gardens, Bungay. 


E. G. Creek, County Horticul- 
tural Instructor, Abbev Ruins 
House, Bury St. Edmunds. 

H. Coster, Ickworth Gardens, 
Bury St. Edmunds, 


W. G. Warner, Chicksands 
Priory Gardens, Shetford. 


Chas. Turner, Ampthill Park 
Gardens, Ampthill, 


W. Hedley Warren, Sunny- 
mead, London Road, Buck- 
land, Aylesbury. 


James Wood, Hedsor Park 
Gardens, Bourue End. 


Ararst 8. 1925. 
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Under | Under 


Average; 
youd 


Average ; 
good 


Under: bad 


Over; good 


AVeTape ; 
goni 


Average; 
sth vf 


Average 


COUNTY. APPLIES, PEARS. PLUMS. 
See eT Se -| OF ees - -=| — - 
BECKS Under; bad | Under: bad | Cnder; bad | Under: good 

(Continued) 
Under Under 
Average 5 Under; bad | Under; good 
pood 
Average ; Under Under 
good 
CHESHIRE loaa — l nder | Under Under 
Under; bad | Under: bad Average ; 
Very Kood 
Under Under Under 
DERBYSHIRE ............... Under Under Under 
Uder: good Under Under; bad 
Under; good | Under: bad | Under; good 
HERTFOR DSHIRE 0.00... i AVeraLe ; Under; bad | Under; bad 
gond 
Over; wood | Under; bad | Under; good 
Over Under: yool Average 
Average; Under; good | Under; good 
vood 
LEICESTERSHIRE ......... Under- ih sassa T anan 
Under Under Under 


Under : 
very good 


AVvetage: 
very gene d 


Under ; 
very good 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE | Under: good | Under; bad Average; 


good 
Average: Under: bad 
woud 


Under; bad 


Average; Under; bad | Under; bad 


wood 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE Over Under Under 
OXFORDSHIRE. ..,......... Under: Under: bad | Under; bad 


very good 


Under; good] Under; bad | Under; good 


Average ; Under 


Kood 


Under; good 


l 


Average; 
bad 


Average : 
very good 


Average: 
very good 


STAFFORDSHIRE aa Under; bad | Under; bad Average 


Under; bad | Under; bad 


Under Under Under 
Average; Vuder Under, bad 

ure wood 

Under Under Under 


— — — — —— — — 


Under: good 
Average 
Over; good 
AVOTaLe 3 
wood 
Under; bad 
Under; bad 
Average 


Under; 
very good 


Under 
Average : 
Very ke wot 
Average; 


bad 


Under: bad 


nder; bad © Under; bad 
| 


Average 


Ave age; 
bad 


Under 
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Under 


Under Under 


Average 5 Under: bad 
wood 
Average Under 
Under Under 
AVCTaAne Under 
— Coder 
| Under; bad Under 
Average: Under 
vood 
Under Poo aan 
Average, | usses 
good 
Under Jf ae 
Under Under 


ersossooo jj | sovesonao 


Under; good! Under; bad 


Average ; 
good 


Average ; 
good 


Under Under 


Under; bad | Under; bad 


Average Under 


Averaxe ; Under 


good 


Average ; 
bad 


ereececes 


ecevreees | j= pe0seeees 


Under; bad 


Under Under 


Average ; 
good 


Under 
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Average: 
good 


Average 


Over; good 


Average; 
under 


Average; 
very good 


Under; good 


Over; wood 


AVerage 


Average; 
vood 


Averaye 5 
very good 


Under: bad 


Over; ood 


Averaye 3 
very good 


Over; 
very good 


Average 


Average 


Over; 
Very good 


Average; 
very good 


Over; 
very good 


Over; 
very good 


Average 


Average: 
very good 


Over; good 


Over: 
very good 
Average : 


very good 


Average 
good 


Average ; 
good 


Average 
Averaye ; 
wood 


Average ; 
good 
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Average ; 
rood 


Under 


Average; 
good 


Average; 
good 


Over: 
Very good 


Under: good 


Average 


Under; bad 


Average: 
Very good 


Over: 
very good 


Under: bad 
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Over 


Average 5 
good 


Average: 
good 


Average 


Under; bad 


Over; good 


Average ; 
good 


Average ; 
wood 


Average 


Over; good 


Under 
Average ; 
very good 
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very good 


Under; Dad 


Average 
good 


Average 
Over, 
Very good 


Under 
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Under 


Under 


Under 


Average 


were owsne 


Under 


Under 


Average 


Under 


woe erecne 


Average; 
good 


esesorovs 


Under 


Under: bad 


Average; 
good 


Under; Dad 


Under: bad 


Average 
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Average 


Under 


Under; bad 


Under; bad 


Average 
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NAME AND ADDRESS. 


William Brooks, Abbey Gar- 
dens, Great Missenden, 


Philip Maun, Education Sub- 
Office, Aylesbury. 


F. Reid, Dropmore Gardens 
Maidenhead, 


Wm. Turnham, Greenlands, 
Gardens, Henley-on-Thames, 


T. A. Sumumertield, Alderley 
Park Gardens, Chelford. 


Alfred X. Jones, Marbury Hall 
Gardens, Northwich. 


Jas. Atkinson,  ‘Torkington 
Lodge Gardens, hear Stock- 
port. 


E. Wilson, Hardwick Hall 
Gardens, Chesterfield, 


John Maxfleld, Dariey Abbey 
Gardens, Derby 


J. Tully, Osmaston 
Gardens, Ashbourne 


Manor 


G. H. Hill, Caldecote Gardens, 
Bushey Heath, nr. Wattord, 


Edwin Beckett, Aldenham 
House Giardens, Elstree. 


T. Pateman, Brocket Hall Gar- 
dens, Hatfield. 


A.J. Hartless, King’s Walden 
Bury Gardens, Hitchin. 


W. Coe, Prestwold Gardens, 
Loughborough. 


F. Ibbotson, Rolleston Hall 
Gardens, Hillesdon. 


Wim. Paterson, Swithland Hall 
Gardens, Loughborough. 


Alfred Child, Catesby House 
Gardens, nr. Daventry. 


F. W. Gallop, Lilford Hat 
Gardens, nr. Peterborough. 


Arthur R. Searle, Castle Ashby 
Gardens, Northampton. 


S. Barker, Clumber Gardens 
Worksop. 


) T. W. Whiting, Sbotover Park 


Gardens, Wheatley. 


Ben Campbell, Cornbury Park 
Gardens, Charlbury. 


B. Elkington, Wardington 
Lodge Gardens, Banbury. 


Vietor R. S. Gammon, Eyn 
shain Hall Gardens, Witney 


John W. Miskin, Woodecat 
Gardens, Rocester. 


E. Bannerman, Bhthfield Hall 
Gardens, Admaston. 


b. T. Gilman, Hilside 

Rugeley. 
T. G. Cheney, Westmere Gar- 
dens, Shenstone, nr. Lichtield. 


Herbert Cragg, Aldershaw Gar- 
dens, Lichtield. 
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COUNTY. APPLES. 
WARWICK ooo ee eens Under 
Average 
aood 


Under; good 


Under 
England, S. 
BERKSHIRE seses] Average; 
good 
Under 


Average, 
good 


Average ; 
good. 


Average; 
good 


Average 


DORSETSHIR FE............... 


AvetTage 
good 
HAMPSHIRE Average; 
good 


esesosvasospoesocon 


Under: 
Average 


Average ; 
good 


RFENT aac n uaan A verage 


Over; 
Over 
Under 

Average; 


good 


MIDDLESEX — 


good 


2 


Average 


Average; 

vood 
SNURR Average: 
very good 


Over: 


Average ; 
good 


Average ; 
good 


Average ; 
good 


SURSEX 


Corre rer meres 


Average ; 
bad 
Under 


Average 


Under 


Average; 
good 


Average ; 
good 


Under; good 


good 


good 


PEARS. 


Under 


Under good 


Under; bad 


Under: bad 


ecssossos 


Under; bad 


Under 


Under: bad 


Under: bad 


Under 


Under; bad 


Under; bad 


Under 


Under: 
Average 
bad 
Under; bad 
Under 
Under; bad 
Under 
Under 


Under; bad 


Under 


Under; bad 


Under; bad 


Under 


Under; bad 


Under 


Under 


Under; good 


Under; bad 


Under 


Under; bad 


Under 


Under; bad 


Under 
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PLUMS. 


Under 


Under; good 


Under; good 


Under; bad 
Under 
Average 
Average 


good 


Under; good 


Under: bad 


Under 


Under; good 


Under: good 


Average: 
good 


Under; 
Average 


Average ; 
good 
Under 
Under; bad 
Average 
Under 


Under; bad 


Under 


Under; bad 


Under; bad 


Average; 
good 


Under; bad 


Under 


Under 
Under; bad 
Under; good 

Under 


Under 


Under 


Under; bad 


Average: 
good 


CHERRIES. 


Under 
Under: bad 


Average ; 
good 


Under; had 
Average 
Average} 


good 


Under: bad 


Average: 
good 


Average 


Under; bad 


Under; good 


Average: 
gol 


Under: 
Average 


Average: 
good 
Under 


Average ; 
good 


Average; 
gaod 


Average 
Under 


Average ; 
good 


Average; 
very good 


Average; 
good 
Average; 
good 


Average ; 
good 


Under; bad 


Under; good 


Under 


Average 


Average 


Under 


Average: 
good 
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Under; good 


Average ; 
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Under: bad 
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Average ; 
good 
Under 


Under 


Average: 
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Average 


Average; 
good 


Average 3 
good 


Under 
Under: 


Average 


Under 


Average : 
good 


Average 
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Under; good 


Under; bad | Under; bad 


Under 


Under; good 
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Average 
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NAME AND ADDRESS. 


Burton Gaiger, Wellesbourne 
House Gardens, Warwick 


H. Dunkin, 86, Emscote Road, 
Warwick. 


W. Harmon, Newnham Paddox 
Gardens, Rugby. 


H. F. Smale, Warwick Castle 
Gardens, Warwick. 


J. A. Hall. The Grange Gar- 
dens, Sutton Courtenay. 


J. Howard. Benham 
Gardens, Newbury. 


Park 


A. B. Wadds, Engelfield frar- 
dens, Reading. 


Henry Butcher, Wyld Court 
Gardens, Hampstead Norris, 
Newbury. 


(seotfrey Cooper, Ranworth. 
Malvern Road, Furze Platt, 
Maidenhead, 


Thomas Wilson, Castle Gar- 
dens, Wallingford. 
Thos. Denny, Down Aouae 


Gardens, Blandford, 


W. E. Axford, St. 
dens, Salisbury. 


A. J. Levge, 
Park Gardens, 
Basingstoke. 


Giles Gar- 


Doginerstield 
Winehfield, 


House 
Stock- 


F. Gooch, Bossington 
Gardens, Houghton, 
bridge. 


W.G. Osborne, Sutton Manor 
Gardens, Sutton Scotnex. 


Geo. Lockyer, Mereworth Gar- 
dens, Maidstone. 


E. A. Bunyard, 


: Allington, 
Maidstone. 


a 


Chas. E. Shea, 
Foots Cray. 


J. T. Shaun, Betteshanger 
Park Gardens, Eastry, Deal. 


The Elms, 


James Mayne, 32, Wigtown 
Road, Eltham, S.E. 9. 


H. Markham, Wrotham Park 
Gardens, Barnet. 


James A. Paice, Sunnyfield, 
Gardens, Mill Hill, 


G. H. Head, Fulwell Park 
Gardens, Twickenham. 


James T. Weston, Hatchford 
End Gardens, Cobham. 


Will Tayler, Peace, Ashtead 
Lane, Godalming. 


F. Jordan, Ford Manor Gar 
dens, Lingfield. 


Allan N. Rawes, R.H.S. Gar- 
dens, Wisley, Ripley. 


H. Prince, Polesden Lacey 
Gardens, Dorking. 


E. M. Bear, Magham Down, 
Hailsham. 


Leon Squibbs, Stonehurst Gar- 
dens, Ardingly. 


A. Wilson, Eridge Castle 
Gardens, Tunbridge Wells. 


E. Markham, Gravetye 
Manor Gardens, Fast Grin- 
stead. 


W.H. Smith, West Dean Park 
Gardens, Chichester. 


E. Neal, 
Crawley. 


Tilgate Gardens, 
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NAME AND ADDRESS 


H. H. Mills, Fontill House 
Gardena, Tisbury. 


J. Yandell, Manor Gardens 
Ramsbury. 


J. Service, Holme Hill Gar- 
deus, Dalston, R.N.0., Car- 
lisle. 


Robert Dacre, nderlev Oar- 
dens, Kirkby Lonsdale. 


James Jeffrex, Lowther Castle 
Gardens, nr. Penrith. 


Harry Williams, Tolvean lar- 
dens, Redruth. 


B. E. Bristow, Castle Hill 
Gardens,  Filleigh, Barn- 
staple. 


Gilbert. Sleep, Hartland Abbey 
Gardens, Hartland. 


P. C. M. Veitch, Royal Nurt- 
series, Exeter, 


James Glasheen, Hestercombe 
Gardens, Taunton. 


Grigor Roy, Halswell Park 
Gardens, Goathurst, Bridg- 
water. 


V. J. Clark, Westonbir 
Gardens, Tetbury. 


John Ettie, 201, Henleaze 
Road, Westbury-on- Pry ma, 
Bristol. 


A. W. Pearce, Sudeley Castle 
Gardens, Wincheombe. 


Wm. J. Jetferies, Cirencester., 


John Banting, Tortworth Gar- 
dens, Faltield. 


G. H. Hollingworth, Shire 
Hall, Gloucester. 


Geo. H Bmimett, Hatupton 
Court Gardens, Leouunster 


F. Roberts, Stoke Edith Park 
Gardens, Hereford. 


Roger F. Jones, Oteley Hall 
Gardens, EMesinere. 


E. F. Hazelton, Yeaton 
Peverey Gardens, Bomere 
Heath, Shrewsbury. 


William Crump,  V.M-H.,, 
Oakridge, Malvern Linh. 


Alfred Edney, Hill Crest Gar- 
dens, EÈ coat na. 


Ernest Avery, Finstall Park 
Gardens, Bromsgrove. 


C. A. Bayford, Davenhain Gar- 
dens, Malvern. 


W. Phillips, Derry Ormond 
Gardens, Llangybi. 


D. H. Dunn, Hafod Gardens, 
Pontrhydygroes, Ystrad 
Meurig. 


J. S. Higgins, Glynllivon Gar 
dens, Llanwnda. 


R. H. Crockford, Horsley Hall 
Gardens, Gresford, nr. 
Wrexham. 


J. A. Jones, Chirk Castle Gar- 
dens, Chirk, nr. Wrexham. 


F. C. Puddle, Bodnant Gar- 
dens, Taly-cafu. 


y 
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CONDITION OF THE FRUIT CROPS - (continued.) 











PEACHES SMALL STRAW- 
COUNTY. APPLES. PEARS, PLUMS, CHERRIES., ann NEC- | APRICOTS, FRUITS, BERRIES. NUTS. NAME AND ADDRESS. 
TARINES. 
GQLAMORGANSEIIRE ...... | Average; | Under; pood Average: Under; bad | Un ler; good}. ......... Average; Average; Under W.E, Wright. Henstaff Court 
good good l wood very good Gardens, Pontyclun 
Under Under Under Average Under | sense Over Under J ... C. T. Warmington, Penller- 
gaer Gardens, Swansea. 
Ireland, N. | 
MEATH eessen Under Under Under Under iste |W Seata Avcraye Average Joo usse Michael McKeown, Julians- 
town, Drogheda. 
TYRONE asese. Under; bad Under Under Average |oo o ue foo eee Average ; Average: Jo e Fred. W. Walker, Sion House 
good very good Gardens, Ston Milla. 
WESTMEBATA.................. Under; good | Under; bad |Under; good; Average; J uann Under: bad Average: Under: Under; bad | Win. Allan. Pakenham Hali 
good very good very good Gardens, Castlepollard. 
Ireland, N.E. 
DOWN eironi | Winder: bad Average ; Over: Under: wood | 0 yoo... Average? Average Over: Jo . 2asssases T. W. Bolas, Mount Stewart 
good | very good good very good very good Gardens, Newtownards. 
| 
Ireland, S. 
CORK sosciieisciiesiciereosiisnesc. Under: good! Under; gool’ Under; good] ..... e ........ Averaye; Average; | ww... J. Dearnaby, 17, St. Patrick's 
| | good good | Terrace, Magazine Road. 
l 
h i 
KILDARE eee Under Under Under Under Under Under | Over | Under | Under Alexander Black, Carton Gar- 
dens, Maynooth. 
KILKENNY eeaeee. Under Under Under Under — Under Average Average of ww. Henry Hal, Shankill Casth 
| Gardens, Whitehall, 
Under; good | Under; good | Under; wood | Average ; Average; Average; Average; Average: Under: good | T. E. Tomalin. Bessboromgh 
| good good good wood very good Gardens, Piltown. 
CHANNEL | | 
GUERNSEY. ...........ccccceees Average; Under ; vood Under | Under Under Under | Average ; Under ana C. Smith and Son, Caledonia 
| vood ! good Nursery, Guernsey. 
SE 
| Average Unier Under Under dees, ete Over Under fo ........ W. Manger and Sons, Brook- 
| i dale Nurseries. 
JERSEY onina disi: Over; good | Under; bad i Under; good | Over; good | Under; good — Average 5 Average; | wo... Jas. Harper, Springfield Nur- 
youd good sery, St. Heliers, 
MAN 
| | | 
DOUGLAS ....cccscccccccsccoscces Under; bad | Under; bad | Under; Irad j Under Joo ........ o Average Average; Joo n James Tnyglis, Peel Koad 
| | | good Nursery, Douglas. 
i 
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VEGETABLE GARDEN. 





VEGETABLE SEEDS FOR AUGUST 
SOWING. 


Except for the spring, when re-awakening 
Nature invites us to sow and plant, probably no 
month is more important than August for the 
sowing of vegetable seeds, indeed the main- 
tenance of supplies during a considerable portion 
of the year depends a good deal on seeds sown 
this month. 

Although most growers make a small sowing 
of Cabbage in late July, the main sowing is 
usually made in August and it is always wise 
to make two sowings of two or three varieties ; 
from this later sowing some plants may be lifted 
to withstand the winter, when they will be 
found useful to plant up as successional beds 
to those planted in the autumn. 

Cauliflowers for early summer use may be 
sown about the middle or towards the end of 
the month on very light, warm soils, and Brussels 
Sprouts for early autumn use about the second 
week. 

On light, sandy soils where it is extremely 
difficult to obtain good crops of Onions from 
spring sown seeds the August sowing should 
be made the main-crop. The Tripoli section 
still appears to enjoy pre-eminence for sowing 


at this season, but many of the varieties which, 


are usually sown in the spring are equally well 
adapted for sowing in August and they should 
be sown as well as the Tripolis. The result 
will be heavier crops and earlier ripening with 
a consequent enhancing of the keeping qualities 
of the bulbs grown. 

Spinach may be sown at any time during 
the month, as ground becomes available, and 
the crop will be very useful for maintaining 
supplies during late autumn. A large sowing 
should be made at the end of the month to with- 
stand the winter and come in for early spring 
use. On sandy soils, which are so suitable for 
the production of good, clean roots of Carrots, 
late sowings almost invariably give better 
results than earlier ones and it is not unusual 
for excellent and heavy crops to be taken from 
sowings made in June and early July. During 
the present season, however, it was almost 
impossible to effect germination during this 
period owing to the prolonged drought and 
where supplies are short, sowings should be 
made now wherever ground is available. Small 
Carrots are always in demand and present 
sowings will yield roots of serviceable size which 
will be much more appreciated than the larger, 
riper roots from the stone heap. 

Turnips may also be sown at any time during 
the month to provide a supply of succulent 
roots during autumn and winter. 

Lettuces should be raised to withstand the 
winter, choosing such hardy varieties as Bath 
Cos, Hick’s Winter White, Commodore Nutt 
and all the Year Round. Where forcing 
accommodation is limited these Lettuces will 
be appreciated early in the year before the 
spring sown batches become available. The 
final sowing of Endive should also be made 
about the middle of the month. 

Corn Salad is an extremely useful salad during 
winter and spring and successional sowings 
should be made during August, those made 
early in the month giving supplies during 
October and winter while those made at the 
end of the month will provide usetul material 
in early spring. W. Auton. 


ONIONS. 


PREPARATIONS should now be made for 
sowing autumn Onions to withstand the winter 
and provide bulbs for use next May and 
June. This is an important crop, as it will 
furnish a supply at a time when spring sown 
Onions are scarce. 

The ground in which the seeds are to be 
sown should not contain much manure, as the 
plants will withstand the winter better in 
ordinary soil than in rich land. Prepare the 
ground in the same manner as for spring sown 
Onions, but draw the drills a little deeper. 

The largest and mildest-flavoured Onions 
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are produced from seeds sown in the autumn, 
provided the seedlings are transplanted to 
rich soil in the spring. The site for the crop 
should be prepared by manuring and trenching 
it in the winter and the work should be com- 
pleted as early as possible so that the soil may 
be exposed to the winter weather for a long 
period. When the season arrives for trans- 
planting the seedlings the surface of the bed 
should be broken up carefully and made firm, 
and the plants set out in rows 18 inches apart, 
oS 12 inches between the plants in the 
rows. White Emperor, Record, Ailsa Craig, 
Premier and Long-keeping are good varieties 
for autumn sowing. James A. Paice. 


BROAD BEANS. 


EXPERIMENTAL work is most interesting 
and frequently helpful to gardeners. Not 
every practitioner is able to conduct experiments 
in a systematic manner because of the time 
involved. It is therefore, the duty of those 
who may be more fortunately placed to pass 
on the results of their work to others. That 
is the reason why I venture to record the result 
of an experiment in Broad Bean culture which 
I have conducted during the present season. 


My object was twofold,—to test the merit of 
a few leading varieties of the Longpod section, 
and to prove the value or otherwise of removing 
suckers. Tho seeds were sown in early March, 
so soon as the bed could be obtained. Good 
culture has been practised and all varieties 
treated alike. Two double rows of the following 
varietics were grown, each row being twelve 
yards in length :—Bunyard’s Exhibition, John- 
sons Wonderful, Seville Giant, Leviathan and 
Ker’s Exhibition. 


I commenced to gather pods on July 2nd, 
and since that date the varieties have yielded 
as follows: Johnson’s Wonderful, 48 lbs ; Seville 
Giant, 39 lbs; Bunyard's Exhibition, 45 lbs ; 
Ker’s Exhibition, 324 lbs; Leviathan, 404 lbs. 
The beans were weighed in the pod; I was 
obliged to do this because they were for sale. 
The figures confirm my belief that Johnson’s 
Wonderful is the best Longpod Broad Bean. 


Every sucker was removed from one row of 
each variety so soon as it could be handled. 
I was anxious to concentrate energy in the 
main stems. The produce of each row was 
weighed and compared with that from which 
suckers had not been removed. Following 
are the respective weights. Suckers Removed:— 
Johnson's Wonderful, 25 lbs; Bunyard’s Ex- 
hibition, 25 lbs; Leviathan, 21 lbs; Seville 
Giant, 20 lbs; and Ker’s Exhibition, 14 lbs. 
Suckers not Removed :—Johnson’s Wonderful, 
23 lbs ; Bunyard’s Exhibition, 20 lbs ; Leviathan, 
194 lbs ; Seville Giant, 19 lbs ; Ker’s Exhibition, 
154 lbs. 


It will be seen that there is a balance in 
favour of removing the suckers, so far as weight 
is concerned. The balance is tilted further 
by the fact that the produce is finer in every 
way. When the row was being cleared to 
make way for Carrots I examined the roots 
carefully and observed that those of the 
variety Leviathan carried the most nodules, 
and this was the third heaviest cropper. It 
surprised me a little as I expected to find the 
most nodules on the roots of the best cropper. 
Geo. H. Copley, N.D.H. 


The Lilies of Eastern Asia.*—In the review 
of this Monograph, I wrote that the plate of 
L. Willmottiae, described as having had its 
origin at the Arnold Arboretum, was apparently 
identical with a photograph taken many years 
ago by M. Mottet. Mr. E. H. Wilson has very 
kindly pointed out that this is not the case, 
and that the negative of the photograph, 
which was taken at the Arnold Arboretum on 
July 6, 1912, is in his possession. A. Grove. 








* Gard. Chron. July 4, 1925, p. 10. 
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Double Ranunculaceae.—Following my recent. 
letter to The Gardeners’ Chronicle (p. 453, 
June 27), on the question of double Ranun- 
culaceae I think it may perhaps be worth 
recording that I have recently discovered 
another very interesting addition to this 
class of plants, namely, a double or rather 
semi-double variety of Trollius europaeus. l 


was collecting this summer in the Mount 
Cenis district, and one afternoon, whilst 
walking through many acres of Globe 


Flowers I had the good fortune to notice 
a plant with curiously semi-double flowers. 
Naturally I collected it, and fortunately it 
is, up to the present. in the best of health. 
and promises to be, eventually, a valuable 
addition to tho garden. . Instead of the 
usual five or so. broad, round, incurved 
petals, my plant bears in the neighbourhood 
of sixty narrowish, sharply - pointed petals. 


The flower has very much the general 
appearance of a pale yellow Helichrysum 
monstrosum. The flowers bore apparently 


good carpels, though these withered away 
on the journey home. This is the first 
time that I have ever seen or heard of a 
double form of Trollius, but a good many 
years ago I found a very pale coloured 
form, also in the Mount Cenis district, when 
collecting with the late Reginald Farrer. 
This form, unfortunately, l lost, and have 
never seen its counterpart or discovered it 
again. Clarence Elliott, Stevenage. 


The Biggest Wellingtomia in Britain.— Your 
correspondent, Mr. John Weathers (p. 33), 
enquires if there is a larger tree of 
Wellingtonia than the one he refers to in 
the New Forest. Some twenty odd years 
ago there was a Wellingtonia in the grounds 
of Poltimore, Exeter, which at that time 
measured about a hundred feet in height. 
with a girth of twenty-three feet to twenty- 
four feet at five feet from the ground. 
This tree stood singly, and was one of 
several Wellingtonias planted about the time 
of the introduction of the tree into this 
country. This particular specimen was not the 
first one planted ut Poltimore, but apparently 
ite growth was enhanced by the soil it was 
growing in. It was much admired by the 
members of the British Arboricultural Society 
on one of their visits. P. T. M. 


Davidson’s Composition (Gard. Chron., 
June 20, p. 456).—I know nothing about 
Davidsons Composition nor aim I parti- 


cularly knowledgeable in fruit growing, but 
I know that some eighteen years back 
Messrs. Dicksons, Ltd., of Chester, supplied 
a black, greasy composition for smearing 
on the stems of fruit trees to prevent 
rabbits eating the bark. At the timo 
mentioned some new orchards of Apples, 
Pears and Plums were planted where 
rabbits were abundant and the composition 
supplied by Messrs. Dicksons Ltd., was 
easily applied, effectual and lasting. 1 
believe Messrs. Dicksons Ltd. is an amal- 
gamation of Messrs. James and Messrs. 
Arthur Dickson of Upton and Newton 
Nurseries, Chester. There is little doubt 
there are many farmers, gardeners and 
foresters who could testify to the value of 
the composition I refer to. J. E. East 
Grinstead. 


Duplicate Names for Dahlia Novelties.— The 
raiser of a new varicty of any plant has every 
right to name it as he pleases, and no one 
wishes to interfere with that right provided 
it is exercised with discretion. In the case 
of new varieties of Dahlias, however, it is to 
be feared that suflicient discretion is not being 
exercised, for there are too many cases in which 
the same name has been given to two or more 
distinct varicties. Without reference to cata- 
logues, the following examples occur to my 
mind of names thus misused !—Radium, 
Vesuvius, Snowdrift, Liberty, White Star, 
Enchantress. It may, of course, be claimed 
in excuse that the varieties to which the same 
name has been given, belong to different sections 
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into which the Dahlia has been divided. This 
excuse is most lamentably insufficient, because 
there are many flower lovers who are unable 
to tell to which section any particular vanety 
belongs, and indeed, experts differ when 
classifying some of our modern varicties, for 
some are intermediate between different sections 
and others produce on the same plant flowers 
of different sections. Even when the section 
is known, it is a nuisance to have to write 
the section after the name of a varicty, and 
there is always the likelihood of the section 
being omitted from an order or a plant label. 
equally inexcusable is the practice of giving 
different varieties names that are almost 
identical. For instance, Olivia is an old 
favourite, but two years ago an Olive was 
distributed. We also have a Lovely and a 
Lively. A worse instance was the introduction 
of Dazzle when we already had a popular 
variety known as Dazzler. I have seen the 
names of these two varieties confused in the 
gardening press, and when it comes to writing 
the names on garden labels, confusion is 
inevitable. Difficulties are also bound to 
arise if any further varieties are given names 
commencing with the prefixes “Love” or 
“ Fire.” Such names as Fireflaire and Fireflame 
are bound to be confused. Having ventilated 
my grievance it only remains to suggest the 
remedy, which is very simple. It is that all 
proposed names for new varieties should be 
submitted to the National Dahlia Society or 
some similar body for approval and registration 
before publication. Geo. F. Drayson, South 
Woodford. 


Cheiranthus mutabilis.—I was much interested 
in Mr. Arnott’s letter (p. 48) on Cheiranthus 
mutabilis, in which he speaks of two forms, 
the one about six inches high and the other 
“sometimes but not frequently, so much as 
a foot high.” I have had C. mutabilis for 
about forty years, propagated by cuttings ; 
the original plant or cuttings were given to 
me by my old friend the late Rev. Harpur 
Crewe, who probably had it from Madeira. 
It was figured in the Bot. Mag. t. 195, 
which I do not possess. As to size, I have 
just had a plant measured of which I enclose 
flowering growths—there are about 150 of 
these on a plant which has been five years 
in its present position, on the top of a 
rockery fully exposed to east winds! The 
circumference of the stem four inches from 
the ground is six-and-a-half inches, its height 
three feet six inches, and width over top, 
four feet six inches. These dimensions are 
hardly those of a “dwarf Wallflower” as 
spoken of by Mr. Arnott! Alfred O. Walker, 
F.L.S., Ulcombe Place, Maidstone. 


Ken Wood. — With regard to your announce- 
ment on p. 81 of your issue of the lst of August, 
I should like to be permitted to correct the 
impression which has got abroad that Ken 
Wood is closed to children unless accompanied 
by adults. This most wise and necessary 
regulation only applies to the actual woodland, 
a small part of Ken Wood. The portion 
acquired for the publie consists mainly of 
sloping meadows containing well-fenced and 
very beautiful pools of water, and to these 
meadows the children are freely admitted and 
thoroughly enjoy themselves. The tiny piece 
of forest-land is in every way unsuitable for 
children; the undergrowth has been lightly 
fenced, doubtless to prevent picnic parties 
from having camp-fires there, and wide paths 
run through it in every direction, making an 
ideal strolling place for adults, whose pleasure 
would be greatly lessened by the presence of 
children, without the latter being correspondingly 
benefited. Another excellent reason for the 
regulation lies in the fact that in this little 
piece of woodland there are at present many 
birds which have been driven away from other 
parts of London, and which may possibly 
remain at Ken Wood if undisturbed. It is to 
be hoped that the Parks Committee of the 
L.C.C. will not yield to ignorant clamor in this 
respect, but will make the real facts as to the 
admission of children to Ken Wood widely 
known. M. A. Bryan. 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL. 
Awards to First-Early Culinary Peas. 


THE following awards have been made by 
the Royal Horticultural Society to first- 
aarly culinary Peas after trial at Wisley. 


FIRST-CLASS CERTIFICATES. 


Laxton’s Superb, sent by Messrs. HURST AND 
Son, Houndsditch, E.; Messrs. NUTTING AND 
Sons, Southwark Street, S.E.; Messrs. DOBBIE 
AND Co., Mr. W. H. Srwpson, Messrs. 
KELWaY AND Son, Mr. H. J. SPEED, Messrs. 
BARR AND Sons; and to Superb Re-selected, 
sent by Messrs. J. CARTER AND Co. 


AWARD OF MERIT. 


Tip Top, sent by Messrs. KELWAY AND 
Son; Messrs. CuLLEN, Witham; Messrs. 
HARRISON AND Sons, Leicester; and Mr. 


SPEED, Evesham; and to Bedford Champion, 


sent by Messrs. Laxton Bros., Bedford ; 
Messrs. Hurst AND SoN, London; Mr. 
Simpson, Birmingham; Messrs. DOBBIE AND 


Co., and Messrs. KELWAY AND Son. 


HIGHLY COMMENDED. 


Kelvedon Wonder, sent by Messrs. Hurst 
AND Son, Messrs. DoBBIE AND Co., and 
Messrs. R. VeErtcH AND Son. Blue Bird, 
sent by Messrs. CULLEN, Messrs. NuTTING 


AND Sons, Messrs. A. Dickson, LTD., Messrs. 
HARRISON AND Sons, and Messrs. KELWAY 
AND Son. British Lion, sent by Messrs. 
Hurst AND Son, Mr. JOHNSON, and Messrs. 
KELWAy AND Son. Early Duke, sent by 
Messrs. J. CARTER AND Co. Gradus, sent 
by Messrs. Morse, San Francisco, Messrs. 
W. H. Simpson, Messrs. KELWAY AND SON, 
and Messrs. Hurst AND SON. Express, 
sent by Messrs. DOBBIE AND Co. 


COMMENDED. 


Velocity (Stocks Nos. 1, 2, and 3), sent 
by Messrs. Hurst AND Son. Superior, sent 
by Messrs. J. CARTER AND Co. Thoms 
Laxton, sent by Messrs. HURST AND Son, 
Messrs. NuTTING AND Sons, Messrs. MORSE, 
Messrs. DoBBIE AND Co., Messrs. KELWAY 
AND Son, Messrs. CULLEN, and Mr. JOHNSON. 


Awards to Cistuses. 


The following awards have been made by 
the Royal Horticultural Society to Cistuses, 
after trial at Wisley. 


AWARDS OF MERIT. 


Silver Pink, sent by Messrs. HILLIER AND 
Sons, Winchester; C. florentinus, C. formosus 
unicolor, C. purpureus, and C. cyprius, these 
four sent by the Royat HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


— — — 


Awards to Helianthemums. 


The following awards have been made by 
the Royal Horticultural Society to Helian- 
themums after trial at Wisley. 


AWARDS OF MERIT. 

(Flowers yellow).—Canary (alpestre), sent by 
R.H.S.; and St. John’s College Yellow, sent 
by Mr. W. M. Curisty, Elmsworth. 

(Flowers coppery-orange).—Fireball, sent by 
R.H.S.; Rubens, sent by Mr. H. HEMSLEY, 
Crowley; and Bronze King, sent by Messrs. 
BACKHOUSE AND Co. All these three sorts 
are alike. 

(Flowers copper, centre-crimson).—Chocolate 
Blotch, sent by Mr. W. M. CHRISTY. 

(Flowers crimson).—Ben Lui, sent by Mr. 
J. NICOLL. 

HIGHLY COMMENDED. 


(Flowers Salmon).— Watergate Pink, sent b 
( y 





Mr. W. M. CHRISTY. 
(Flowers rosy-cerise).—Jack Scolt, sent by 
Mr. W. M. Curisty; and Rosy Gem, sent 


by Messrs. BAKERS. 


COMMENDED. 
(Flowers yellow).-—Sturlight, sent by Mr. 
W. M. CHRISTY; and lunalatwn, sent by 
BACKHOUSE NURSERIES, LTD. and Mr. R. 


Notcutr, Woodbridge. 
(Flowers salmon).—Salmon Queen, sent by 
Mr. F. C. Woop and Mr. H. HEMsLEY. 
(Flowers yellow, centre scarlet). Sensation,” 
sent by Mr. H. HEMSLEY. 


Delphiniums. 
THE following awards have been made to 
Delphiniums by the Royal Horticultural 


Society, after trial at Wisley. 
AWARDS OF MERIT. 


BELLADONNA Type: Mrs. J. S. Brunton, sent 
by Messrs. Ruys, Dedemsvaart: VAN EGMOND, 
Oegstgeest, and Messrs. J. Forges, Ltd., Hawick. 
Mra. Thomson, sent by Mr. Ruys and Mr. VAN 
EGMOND. 

EvatumM Tyreke: Blue Princess, Mrs. 
Townley Parker, Queen Mary, Constance, Blue 
Boy, Col. Sir Wyndham Murray, Mrs. Shirley, 
Mrs. Colin Melvor, Lord Derby, Mariorir 
Ferguson, Nora Ferguson, Walter T. Ware, 
Edward Bromet, Millicent Blackmore, Mrs. H. 
Kaye, and the Rev. E. Lascelles, all sent by 
Messrs BLACKMORE AND LANGDON, Bath. Lize, 
sent by Mr. Van EGMoND, Mr. Ruys and Mr. 
H. J. JONES; Sister Clare, sent by Mr. F. GIFFORD, 
Hornchurch ; Johan, sent by Mr. VAN EGMOND; 
Charity, sent by Mr. W. Samvuer, Wrexham; 
Queen of Spoin, sent by Mr. Ruys: Mrs. Shirley, 
Winsome, Mrs. Edmunson, Nora Ferguson, 
King of Delphiniums, Weycourt Gem, Corry, 
Millicent Blackmore, Patricia, Rev. E. Laserlies, 
and Maor Pat a Beckett, all sent by Mr. H. J. 
JONES; Nora Ferguson, King of Delphiniums, 
Mrs. Creighton, Corry, and Rer. E. Lascelle:, 
all sent by Mr. Ruys; Mrs. Willy van Egmond, 
sent by Mr. Van EGMOND ; King of Delphiniums, 
sent by Messrs. J. FORBES, Ltd., and Mr. Van 
EGMOND ; Corry, sent by Messrs. J. FORBES, 
Lro., Mr. F. Koppius, sent by Mr. VAN EGMOND: 
Mrs. H. Kaye, sent by Messrs. BAKERS; Blue Bird, 
sent by Messrs. Tucker, Headington; Jear, 
sent by Messrs. BAKERS; Rev. E. Lascelles, sent 
by Messrs. J. FORBES, LTD ; Queen of the Belgians, 
sent by Mr. Girrorp: Huh Mitchel, and 
Admiration sent by Messrs. BAKERS LTD. 

HiGHLy COMMENDED. 

BELLADONNA Tyre: Orion, sent by Messrs. 
Bakers,’ Thompson and Morgan, B. Ruys, and 
Van Egmond ; Persimmon, sent by Mr. Ruys: 
Capri, sent by Messrs. Ruys and Van Egmond ; 
Novice, sent by Mr. Van Egmond ; Lamartine, 
sent by Messrs. Ruys, Van Egmond and H.J. 
Jones; Nassau, sent by Mr. Van Egmond : 
Captivant, sent by Mr. Ruys; Horatius, sent 
by Messrs. Van Egmond and Ruys. 

Evatuem Tyrk: Blue Bedder, sent by Messrs. 
Blackmore and Langdon ; Mrs. Roper, sent by 
Messrs. Van Egmond and H. J. Jones; Derby- 
shire, sent by Mr. H. Ballington, Matlock ; 
Blue Queen, sent by Messrs. Blackmore and 
Langdon ; Col. Douglus, sent by Messrs. Black- 
more and Langdon, and Ruys; Cecilia, sent by 
Mr. Jones: Butterfly, sent by Messrs. Bakers’; 
Duke of Connauyht, sent by Mr. Jones : Wrexrham, 
sent by Mr. W. Samuel; Mrs. Christie- Miller, 
sent by Messrs. Blackmore and Langdon; 
Peggy, sent by Mr. Jones ; Glory, sent by Messrs. 
Blackmore and Langdon, Jones, and Van 
Egmond; Miss W. B. Mackintosh, sent by 
Mr. Bones, Cheshunt; David, sent by Messrs. 
Bakers: Dainty, sent by Messrs. Bakers ; The 
Shah, sent by Messrs. Blackmore and Langdon : 
Mrs. Andrew Carnegie, Marie Closon, sent by 
Mr. Van Egmond; Pannonia, sent by Mr. 
Ruys; Currie, sent by Mr. Ruys ; Prince of Wales, 
sent by Mr. Van Egmond ; Elegance, sent by 
Messrs. Blackmore and Langdon ; Amos Perry, 
sent by Mr. Van Egmond, and Mr. Ruys: 
Novelty, sent by Messrs. Blackmore and 
Langdon; Elaine Jettor, sent by Mr. H. J. 
Jones: F. W. Smith, sent by Messrs. Bakers, 
Ruys, and H. J. Jones: Sven Ridder, sent by Mr. 
B. Ruys. and Purple Emperor, sent by Mr. 
Trinder, Fleet, Hants. 





* Award recommended June 2, 1925, 


AUGUST 8, 1925. 


ST. STEPHEN’S HORTICULTURAL. 


OPENED by the Mayor of St. Albans (Miss 
M. Wix), the annual exhibition of this young 
Society, held in The Park, Frogmore, on July 23, 
proved a highly successful function. Over 
five hundred competitive entries were stayed and 
the trade exhibits were a remarkable feature of 
the show. Silver Medals were awarded to 
Messrs. SANDERS, Nt. Albans, for Orchids, 
Messrs. CHAPLIN Bros., Waltham Cross, and 
Messrs. H. Lane AND Son, Berkhampsted, 
for Roses, and Messrs. T. RIVERS AND Son, 
Sawbridgeworth, for a fine exhibit of pot fruit 
trees. Messrs. HARKNESS AND Co., and Messrs. 
WHEELER of Hitchin secured bronze medals 
for displays of Roses, and similar distinctions 
were accorded Mr. CLARENCE ELLiott, of Stev- 
menage for alpine plants, and Messrs. WM. 
CUTBUSH AND NON, of Barnet, for herbaceous 
plants. 


A grand honorary group of Campanulas 
stayed by J. Pierpoint Morcan, Esq., of 
Wall Hall, Watford (gr. Mr. F. A. Steward), 
and a fine display of Sweet Peas from H. R. 
WHITEHEAD, Esq., St. Albans (gr. Mr. Munt), 
both earned silver medals, and a bronze medal 
was awarded to SYDNEY BRUNTON, Esq. (gr. 
Mr. F. Drennan’, for a group of miscellaneous 
flowering plants. 

Mr. W. G. FRANKLIN won the Wells Cup 
for the highest number of points, and the 
Venning Cup for the best cultivated allotment. 
The Royal Horticultural) Society's Banksian 
Medal was won by Mr. W. Wacker. and Mrs. 
L MARTIN secured the Challenge Rore Bowl 
for the highest number of points in the Ladies’ 
Section, 


— — — — — — — — 


YORKSHIRE SHOW. 


THts year the Yorkshire Show was held at 
Bradford in July, and the Horticultural Sec- 
tion was well up to the usual high standard 
of excellence. 


Liberal prizes were provided, competition 
was keen, and many fine non-competitive 
displays were made. The show is admirably 
managed by Major Dent, the Chief Steward, 
and Mr. Peter Blair. 


The main features of the show were the 
groups of miscellaneous plants, Roses, Sweet 
Peas, and hardy flowers. Numerous prizes 
were provided for Allotments and District 
Societies, where the keenest competition pre- 
vailed, twenty and thirty entries in a class 
being quite common. 


In the open class for a group of miscellaneous 
plants, in or out of bloom, occupying three- 
hundred-and-fifty square feet, the premier 
award of £40 was won by Messrs. JAMES CYPHER 
AND Sons, Cheltenham, with a charming dis- 
display of brilliantly coloured Codiaeums 
and Dracaenas, with Odontoglossums, Catt- 
leyas, Liliums and other well grown flowering 
plants. Mr. W. <A. HoLMES, Chesterfield, 
came second with a light and graceful arrange- 
ment. Mr. T. M. Petcu, third. On this 
occasion there was only one exhibitor of 
a group of Carnations, fifteen feet by five 
feet; this was Mr. Engelmann, Saffron Walden, 
who was awarded the first prize of £15 for 
well grown flowers in great variety and most 
tastefully arranged. 

The class for a collection of hardy peren- 
nial plants and cut blooms, arranged on a space 
thirty feet by ten feet, brought out very keen 
competition, four excellent exhibits being 
staged. The first prize of £22 was well won 
by Messrs. WM. ARTINDALE AND Son, Sheffield, 
with well grown flowers lightly and gracefully 
arranged. The group was well finished and 
there was no undue crowding. Messrs. GIBSON 
AND Co., Bedale, were placed second, with 
a light arrangement ; Messrs. HARKNESS 
AND Sons, Bedale, third, with flowers of 
wonderful quality; and Messrs. GEO. Lon- 
GESTER AND Sons, fourth, with a fine 
roup. 


Messrs. R. BOLTON AND Son won the first prize 
of £12 for a collection of Sweet Peas arranged 
on a space twenty feet by five feet, with a 
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splendid exhibit; Messrs. WapswortH Bros. 
Bishop Wilton, York, second. 


For twelve distinct varieties of Swect Peas, 
Messrs. ROBERT BOLTON AND SON were again first 
prize winners, with Mr. STEPHEN SHACKELTON, 
Keighley, second, and Messrs. WADSWORTH 
Bros., third. 


Collections of cut Roses were finely shown 
considering the weather and other difficulties. 
Mr. J. Rosrnson, Nottingham, won the chief 
award with a display which contained the lead- 
ing varieties. 

Trade displays were very good, and con- 
tributed largely to the general attractiveness 
of the whole show. 


Large Gold Medals were awarded to Messrs. 
DosBBIE AND Co., for a magnificent exhibit 
of Roses and Sweet Peas; Messrs. ALLWOOD 
Bros., for a fine exhibit of Carnations and 
Dianthus Allwoodii varieties ; to Messrs. ROBERT 
BoLTON AND Sons for Sweet Peas, and 
to Messrs. ALEx. DicKSON AND Sons, New- 
townards, for Roses. 

Gold Medals were awarded to Messrs. KENT 
AND Brypow, Darlington, for trees and shrubs ; 
Messrs. ALEX.DICKSON AND Sons, for Sweet Peas; 
Messrs. TooGoop AND Sons, for Gladiolus ; 
Messrs. Conway, Lro., Halifax, for a Rock 
Garden; Messrs. Isaac House Anp Son, for 
Scabious and Gaillardias; and to Messrs. JOHN 
FORBES AND Son, for Phloxes, Carnations, 
Stocks and Pentstemons. 

A Silver-Gilt Medal was awarded Messrs. 
RoGErs, Pickering, for Alpines. 


SOCIETE NATIONALE DE HORTICULTURE 
DE FRANCE. 


THE principal feature of the last horticul- 
tural show organised by the French National 
Horticultural Society in connection with the 
Paris Exhibition of Decorative Art was an 
immense floral group effectively arranged by 
Messrs. VILMORIN-ANDRIEUX ET CIE, of Paris, 
in the form of a Greek Temple. The pillars 
were ornamented with climbing Tropaeolums; in 
the centre was a tapering group of double, 
mauve-flowered Stocks, surrounded by Glox- 
inias Progress, France, Patrie, and others. 
Around the temple were dwarf Tropaeolums 
of various colours, with a border of Tagetes. 
blue Lobelia, and golden Pyrethrums, and here 
and there sheaves of cut Sweet Peas. The cupola 
was furnished at the summit with a border of 
violet Petunias, behind which was a band of 
orange Tropaeolums. In the foreground was 
a hollow circle with a turfed surround, on 
which were laid garlands of dwarf Antirrhinums, 
with pale pink flowers; then a collection of 
various flowering plants, grouped according 
to colour—dwarf Tropaeolums, Antirrhinums, 
Zinnias, Godetias, Petunias. etc. At each end 
was a bed of dwarf blue Ageratum, bordered 
with pink Antirrhinums; while at the four 
corners there were immense sheaves of the 
new hybrid Primulinus Gladioli, such as La Lys. 
La Noyo, Martinet, and Gélénotte. The dis- 
play demonstrated ‘‘decorative art” in the 
literal sense of the word. 

Other exhibitors were MM. FrRARD, of 
Paris, who had a pretty floral group, chiefly 
of cut Gladioli (America, Halley, etc.); blue 
and white Agapanthus, tastefully shown is 
artistic earthenware pots; a little cement 
basin containing Nymphaeas; a paved walk, 
the interstices of which were planted with 
tiny Alpine plants, and a little rockery. 

The City of Paris showed a collection of 
plants grown under grass, including a fine 
specimen of Dracaena indivisa atropurpurea ; 
and stove plants were also exhibited by M. 
GAUTHIER, of Bagneux. MM. CAYEUX ET 
LE Cuerc, of Paris, showed a fine lot of hardy 
plants; M. Nomsiot, of Bourg-a-Reine, fruit 
trees in pots, and the well-known firm of 
LEVEQUE, of Ivry, sent Roses in excellent 
form. 

There were very few Orchids, but MM. 
VACHEROT ET LECOUFLE sent a small lot, 
and so did one or two otber growers. A.M, 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





GLADIOLUS MARTHA WASHINGTON. This 
variety, which gained an Award of Merit 
at the Royal Horticultural Hall on July 28, 
was shown by Mr. George Churcher, 
Beckworth, Lindfield, Sussex, and not by 
Messrs. J. Kelway and Son. i 


GREEN SCUM AT THE BOTTOM OF CEMENT 
PooL: A. A. M. The best method of 
clearing the scum from the bottom of 
your cement pool is to empty the pool 
and scrub the cement base; after a 
thorough cleansing allow the cement to 
become dry beforo admitting clean water. 
Tho fish should be netted and kept in 
another pool or vessel while cleaning 
operation3 are being carried out. 


GREEN GOOSEBERRIES Rotrinc: D. L. N. 
We cannot discover any reason for the 
rotting of the green CGoos2berries. There 
appears tə be no fungus on the green 
fruits sent, consequently we can only 
surmise thera has besn some error in 
cultivation or in spraying, 


Names OF Prants: H. B. 1, Spiraea 
Ulmaria fi. pl.; 2, Achillea Ptarmica var. 
The Pearl; 3, Cupressus Lawsoniana; 4, 
Deutzia crenata; 5, Phillyrea media; 6, 9. 
14. 15, 16, and 18, too small to identify: 
7, Geranium species; 8, Phillyrea Vilmori- 
mana; 10, Cornus alba var. sibirica 
variegata: 11, C. Spaethii; 12, Deutzia 
scabra: 13, Spiraea Douglasii; 17, Catalpa 
bignonioides; 19, Symphoricarpus racemosus : 
2), Populus nivea. H. QG. G. Appears to 
be Blush Rambler, but we cannot under- 
take to name Roses. B. T. Probably 
Prunella vulgaris. H. E. 1 Spiraea 
Bumalda; 2, S. Douzlasii; 3. Erigeron 
speciosum; 4, Polygonum cuspidatum; 
õ Cornus species; 6, Phalangium vir- 
gatum; 7, Artemisia Abrotanum; 8, Hedera 
Helix variety; 9, Berberis Darwinii; 10, 
not recognised. W. J. W. Ulmus cam- 
pestris variegata. F. D. C. Lilium testa- 
ceum. Chaw. Juniperus virginiana var. 
Schotti. G@. W. C. Cypripedium Little 
Gem (Harrisianum x Baron Schröder); 
2, C. Measuresianum (villosum x venustum). 


Pract LEAVES DiskasepD: O. F. The Peach 
leaves show a growth of the fungus 
Cladosporium (in its ‘* budding” stage, 
Dematium pullulans). It is probable, 
however, that this funzus is not the 
cause of the falling of the leaves, but it 
has attacked them after they have been 
weakened from some other cause. Possibly 
there is something wrong with the 
cultural conditions; indeed, the presence 
of red spider on the leaves indicates that 
the atmosphere is too dry. Possibly 
sulphur has been applied to the hot-water 
pipes, and if so this might be the cause 
of the leaves falling. 


Tomatos MissHapen: A. B. The large and 
coarse fruits on the early trusses suggest 
a too rich soil, probably an excess of 
nitrogen in some form. By the time the 
later trusses were formed the excess of 
nitrogen would have been dissipated and, 
in consequence, the fruits would be normal. 
The source of the seeds from which the 
plants were raised would have no bearing 
on the trouble. 


STRAWBERRIES FAILINGS: M. M. Although 
the general appearance suggests “red 
plant,” a disease attributed to attacks by 
eelworm, the plant sent did not contain 
any ecelworms. 


Communications Received.—W.H. W.—W. E. J.— 
E. P. and C.—J. T. W.—J. W. B—A. W.—J. 0. B.— 
H. E. G.—A. H. W.—R. W. T.—A. O.—W. F. s.— E. M.B. 
—J.J.—A. T. J.—J. C.—E. s.—T. W. T.—H. P.— hs. M. 
-S. A.-C. E.—C. R.—J. T. B.—A. T. H.F. JW. A. 
J.K.E.—W.C.M.— L G. P. - G. P.S. — T.J. H.— 
R.J. H. 
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MARKETS. 


COVENT GARDEN, Tuesday, August 4th, 1925. 


Plants in Pots, etc.; Average Wholesale Prices. 
(All 48’s except where otherwise stated). 


Adiantum s. d. 8. d. 

cuneatum 

per doz. . 10 0-13 0 
—elegans ... . 10 0-12 0 
Aralia Sieboldii .. 9 0-10 0 
Araucarias, per 

doz. * . 30 042 0 
Asparagus plu- 

mosus , 12 0-18 0 
—Sprengeri 12 0-18 0 


Aspidistra, green 36 0-00 0 


Asplenium, per 


doz. . 12 0-18 0 
—32’s _ 24 0-30 0 
—nidus . 12 0-15 0 
Cacti, per tiy. 

—12's, 15's .. 5 0—7 0 
Crotons, per doz. 30 0-45 0 
Cyrtomium . 10 0-25 0 
ae 48" 
hite, 48’s per 
doz. sss 


Hydrangea 8. d. 8. d. 
—pink, 48’s ai 
doz. — . 18 0-24 0 
' —blue, 48's per 


doz. on ... 30 0-48 
Marguerites, white, 


48’s per doz ... 15 0-18 0 
| Nephrolepis in 

variety ... .. 12 0-18 0 
—32’s .. 24 0-36 0 
Palms, Kentia ... 30 0-48 0 
—60’s . 15 0-18 0 
Pteris, in variety 10 0-15 
—large 60's 5 0—6 0 
—small_... 4 0—5 0 
—72's per tray 

of 15'3 ,.. . 2630 
| Viscarias, 48’s 

per doz. . 15 0-18 0 


Cut Flowers, etc. : — Wholesale Prices. 
s. d. 8. d. 


Achillea, per doz. 


bun. 5 0—6 0 
Adiantum deco- 

rum, doz. bun. 9 0-10 0 
—cuneatum, per 

doz. bun. .. 60-80 
Asparagus plu- 

mosus, per bun 

long trails, 6's 2 0—3 0 

med. sprays ... J] 6—2 6 

short _,, 0 9—1 3 
—Sprengeri, per bun. 

long sprays 1 6—2 0 

med. ,, 1 0—1 6 

short ,, 0 4—1 0 
Asters, white, per 

doz bun. . 5 0—8 0 
Carnations, per 

doz blooms 1 6—3 0 
Chrysanthemum 

maximum, doz. ° 

un. .. . 3 0—4 0 

Chrysanthemums 
—white, per doz. 

blooms F . d 0—6 0 
—bronze, per doz. 

blooms ... . 20-30 
—bronze, per doz. 

bun. — . 10 0-12 0 
Coreopsis, per doz. 

bun. 1 3—1 6 
Cornflowers per 

doz. bun. 2 0—2 6 
Croton leaves 

per doz... . 0926 
Delphiniums, var- 

ious, per doz. ‘ 

spikes . 20-30 
Echinopsis, per 

doz. bun. 6 0—8 0 
Eryngium, per 

doz. bun. 8 0-10 0 
Fern, French, per 

doz. bun. .. 09-10 
Gaillardia, per 

doz. bun. 3 6—4 0 
Gardenias, per 

box, 12’s, 18’s.... 6 0-12 0 
Gladioli, white, 

per doz. bun. ... 12 0-15 0 
—primulinus, per 

doz. spikes ... 2 6—30 
—Halley, per doz. 

spikes... 2 0—3 0 
—Prince of Wales 

per doz. spikes 2 0—3 0 
—scarlet, per doz. 

spikes 3 01 0 
—cream, per doz. 

spikes. . 3 0—4 0 
—Giant W hite, 

per doz. spikes 2 0—3 0 
Gypsophila panic- 

ulata, per doz. 

bun. .. a 6 0—9 0 
Heather, white, 

per doz. bun.... — 120 


REMARKS.—Supplies of outdoor 
considerably reduced owing to the 


with the 
tiriner. 

price 
the former 
the cooler 


Carnations 


are OF 
weather is 


exception of Statice sinuata prices have 
Roses were a 
towards the week end owing to the extra demand : 
medium 
more 


and 


Very 


s.d.s. u 
Heather, pink, per 
doz. bun. .. 8 0—9 0 
Lapagerias, per 
doz. blooms 3 6—4 0 
Lavender, per doz. 
un, — .. 90-150 
Lilium longiflorum 
long, per doz. ... 3 0—3 6 
—speciosum 
au long, per 
3 6—4 0 
— per doz. 30—40 
—speciosum 
rubrum, long, 
per doz. blooms 
—short ,, 
Lily-of- the-Valley, 
per doz. bun.. 
Montbretia, per 


4 0—5 0 
3 0—5 0 


24 0-30 0 
doz. bun. 


.. 6 0—8 0 

Orchids, per doz. 
—Cattleyas ... 36 0-48 0 
—Cypripediums 5 0—7 0 
Roses, per doz. 
blooms, Rich- 
mond 1 2 
— Liberty. 1 6—2 
—— me Butter- 

M me. 


“Abel 
Chatenay ree? | 
Melody 1 6—2 
—Molly Po 
Crawford Bee 
—Ophelia.. ww. 2 0—2 
—Sunburst 2 
Scabiosa caucas- 
ica, per doz. 


bun. As 0—5 0 
Smilax, per doz. 
trails... 30-3 6 
Statice, mauve ... 6 0-12 0 
—yellow, per doz. 
bun. F G6 0—9 0 
Ee per doz. 
bun. 3 6 0—9 0 
plok: per doz. 
un 5 .. 6 0—9 0 
—Suworowii, per 
doz. bun. .. 80-120 
—latifolia, per 
doz. bun. . 10 0-12 0 
—incana, per doz. 
bun. 9 0-12 0 
ote ‘phanotis, per 
2 pips. 2 6—3 0 
Stor k, English 
white F 6 0—8 0 
Sultan, white, per 
doz. bun, 4 0—6 0 
—imnauve, per doz. 
bun. 4 0—6 0 
—vellow, per doz. 
bun. . 5 0—6 0 
Sweet Peas, per 
doz. bun. 4 0—9 0 


Violas, per doz. bun. 1 0—1 6 


blooms have been 
rough weather, and 
been 
trifle firmer in 


quality just now. but 


suitable for Roses. All 


Lihums are again easier In price and the quality through- 


out very good. 


condition and more 


White Stock js 
the quality 
themums bronze 
Gypsophila 


being 


White 


also a useful line 
generally 
Valicties are 
paniculata, 
condition and there are 


Asters are 


double, is 
small 


arriving in better 
coloured blooms are otfered. Double 
at the present time, 


Amongst Chrysan- 
plentitul than white. 
arriving in good 
supplies of Montbretia. 


good. 
more 


There is an ample supply of Gladiolus both irom home 


growers and frorn 


Holland. 
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Fruit: Average Wholesale Prices. 


s.d. s.d s.d. s.d. 
Apples, English— Grapes— 
—Early NINOHS —Muscat . n 2 6—0 
pur bier a 6—6 0 —Canon Hall ... 30—70 
—Grenaditer . 3 0-8 0 Grape Fruit, 
Gladstone 20-40 | —Fhlorida, finest... 55 0-60 0 


—Berauty of Bath —South African, „ 


-bushel d, 0—6 0 per case.. 5 0-38 0 
Now AAD; per Lemons, Messina, 
—Sturmer 8 0-19 0 r box .. . 12 0-15 0 
—Others |) |. 80-120 | —Murcia .. —... 11 0-200 
Tasmanian, per —Naples ... . 15 0-30 0 

case Melons (Forced) 
—Sturmer... ... 10 0-12 0 basket .. 10 0-14 0 
—Others ... 8 0-12 0 | —Cantaloupes 5 0-12 6 
Bananas ... ... 15 0-25 0 Nectarines, per 
Cherries— doz — wa 0 
—August Hearts 16 0-20 0 Oranges, Jaffa .. 0- 
—black, English 100-18 0 | —Spanish—per —— 
—Napoleon 80-160 | 008 

—360's . 25 0-35 0 
Currants, Black, zni’ 
; —d04's . 20 0-30 0 

English per lb. — 09 i 
—Red, }-sieve 4 0—8 0 seu Afr can, caries 
Gages, Spanish Por caer 

j-sieve ... ... 80-160 | Peaches, English 
Gooseberries per doz. ... 6 0-240 

cooking berries vines — 5 O—8 0 

per ġ-sieve ... 2 0—3 6 | —Sout ean) a — 
“peri ee — is N l i 

er * ums, panis 
J-·Sievo.  .... 7 0-10 0 
—— per Ib. 1 6—2 6 —French, crate... 6 0—8 0 
Ran. .. 1 6—2 0 Raspberries— 
—English— dessert par lb. 1 3—1 6 
—Hamburgh, lb. 1 63 0 3 lb. c .. 1 6—2 3 


Vegetables : Average Wholesale Prices. 


s.d. s.d. s.d. s.d. 
Beans— Marrows, tally ... 5 0—7 6 
—Evesham, flat... 6 0—8 0 | Onions— 
—Scarlet Runner, —English, per cwt. 12 6-14 0 
5 5 . 
BUSNEL gi: 50—70 | L Valencia .. 12 0-13 0 
Beets, new. per —Dutch 11 0-12 0 
3 0-4 oa — 
ae ae r tall 7 6-10 ; Paranips, per cwt. 6 9 
Caulifiowers, Fens X or Kanite; 5 0—6 0 
ee oe | pe 
Carrots, new, per —English, per 
bag ai 7 6—8 0 cwt. sus ... 6 0—8 0 
Cucumbers per dort 0—6 0 opnari 4," “New 
— fealand,’” per 
Flats, 36 "8, 42's 12 0-18 0 8 Ib. A 26—30 
Dutch Onions ... 11 0-120 
Endive, per doz. 2 6—3 ọ | Tomatos, English, 
Greens, best, per per strike 
bag ‘ie = 40—50 | —pimk ss. 40—5 0 
bundle ... 2 0—2 6 —white 3 0—3 6 
Lettuce, Cos, doz: 1 0—3 0 —blue 3 0—3 6 
—Cabbage Let- —Guernsey ,, 30— 6 
tuca: a 2 0—30 | —Dutch 1 63 0 
Mushrooms, cips 2 6—3 6 Turnips, new, per 
—Broilers ... 1 3—2 0 doz. bun. .. 5 0-10 0 


REMARKS.—Some improvement has been noticeable in 
certain sections, mainly due to the increased demand 
during holiday week. English Apples have come along 
in larger quantities, and while large cookers and good, 
coloured dessert fruits are wanted, seconds of both sorts 
are a very slow trade, Choice fruits have moved fairly 
freely, hothouse Grapes, Peaches, Nectarines and Melons 
maintaining a good price level. Cherries are scarce and 
dear, sound fruits making increased prices. A few Black 
Currants are still arriving, but quotations are now easier 5 
most jam makers having fulfilled requirements. Dessert 
Gooseberries are selling well. but cooking sorts are in 
poor demand. Mushrooms are a moderate supply aud 
prices are keeping firm. Salads are wanted, but green 
vegetable are more plentifuland cheaper. Beans and Marrows 
are cheaper. Plums, suchas Early Rivers, Czar, Orleans and 
afew Monarchs are now arriving and are selling at satis- 
factory prices. 


GLASGOW. 


The acute depression in the cut flower market which 
began with the advent of July, still continues. Salestmen 
again experienced great dithiculty in disposing of supplies, 
and prices remained at unremunerative levels. Excep- 
tionally good Gladioli were tirin, being freely sold at 2d. 
and 3d. per spike: ordinary sold at 3d. to sd. for medium 
bunches, while specials averaged 1/- for 6's. On the other 
hand, Marguerites were offered during the week at 6d. 
per box of eighteen bunches, but specials were worth 
about 3d. per bunch. Ordinary Sweet Peas made 1d. 
and 2d. per bunch and specials 3d. to 5d.; Carnations 
ranged from 10d. to 1/6 per dozen; Lilium: Harrissi, 2 6 
to 4- per bunch; Richmond Roses, 1- to 2-; Mme. 
Abel Chatenay, Ophe lia, and Butterfly, 1/6 to 2.6; Stocks, 
6- per dozen bunches; small Asters, ld. and lad. per 
bunch; large, od. to sd. Gypsophila’ paniculata—single, 
Id. per bunch, double, id. and bd.; Smilax, 1/6 to 2- 
and Asparagus, Gd. to 2 -. 

In contrast to the flower market, fruits, especially soft. 
varieties, were very dear, and the high prices are restrict- 
ing consumption, , deoteh Black Currants fluctuated 
between 1d. and L2 per Ib.; English, 10d. and 1-; Irish, 
50 per 6-lb. chip: Norwegian, G- per chip of 64 Ibs. >; Red 
and White Currants, dde. and 4d.; Raspberries, Od. and 
l=; Gooseberries, per punuet, 2d. and — _ Ted, 3d. and 
34d. ; sulphurs, 44d.; Black Cherries, 20- to 22/-; Napoleons, 
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18/- to 20/-; Morello, 3/6 per 4-lb. chip; Scotch Peache 
a and 5'- per doz.; English Cooking Apples, 3d. per Ib.: 
h Greengages, 20/- F French, 18/-; cooking,10,6 ; - Cherry 
Phuns. 9d. per Ib.; Wiltiams’ Pears, 48’s, 11:6 per box : 
Plums— Earl Prolific, 12,- per sieve ; French Royals, 12 - 
er pack; Melons: 24's, 10.6, 36’s, 14/-; Grape Fruit 

Californian), 40 - to 45: Oranges (South African), at - 
to 28&'-; New Zealand Sturmer Pippins, 20 - to 22-; 
Australian, 15/- to 17/-; Lemons, 16/- to 20;-. Stabe. 
were scarcer, and advanced to 1:6 per lb. for table quality, 
and 6d. to 10d. for preserving. 

There was a glut of Tomatos which was accom- 
panied by a sharp decline in values. Up till Friday 
Scotch were only worth from 3$d. to dd. per Ib.; English, 
3d.; Guernsey, 2d. and 214.; and Dutch, 14d. to 13d. 
but prices recovered on that ‘day when Scotch made 5d. 
to 8d.; English and Guernsey, 4d. and 4$d, and Dutch. 
3d. and Sid. Cucumbers ranged from 2/6 to 6/- per doz.. 





Tettuce, 1/6 to 2/-; Mint, 2/6 to 3/-; Mushrooms, 16 
to 1/9; French Beans, 4d. to Gd. ; "Marrows, tj- per 
pot ; and Cupsicums, 6/- per box. 
TRADE NOTE. 
SALESMEN (HORTICULTURAL PRODUCE) BILL. 
Tue following is a draft of a Bill now 


under the consideration of the Ministry of 
Agriculture’s Horticultural Advisory Council. 


LAI. Any person who as Auctioneer. 
Commission Agent or otherwise shall sell 
any vegetables, fruit, flowers or plants on 
behalf of the owner or consignor thereof shall 
as soon as practicable after the sale deliver 
by post or otherwise to the owner or consignor 
an account containing the following particu- 
lars :— 


(1) The price paid or agreed to be paid 
by each purchaser for the goods pur- 
chased by him, and where severa! 
purchases are made by one purchaser 
the price paid or agreed to be paid 
in respect of each purchase ; 


(2) the commission or other charge made 
by the seller for selling the goods or 
for services connected with the sale; 
and 

(3) the amounts (if any’ paid by 
on behalf of the owner or 
in connection with the sale. 
details thereof 


and shall enter such particulars in a book 
avuilable for inspection as provided by this Act. 


(2).—If the seller or any person on his behalt 
purports to purchase goods delivered or con- 
signed to him for sale this fact shall be stated 
in the account sent in pursuance of this Act. 


(3).—If any person fails to deliver to an owner 
or consignor the account required by this Act 
to be so delivered or delivers an account in 
which the particulars hereby required to be 
stated in the account are false or fails to enter 
correctly the said particulars in a book as 
required by this Act he shall be liable on sum- 
mary conviction to a fine not exceeding twenty 
pounds for a first offonce and not exceeding 
one hundred pounds for any subsequent offence. 

2.—Any owner or consignor of goods in 
respect of which an account has been delivered 
under this Act may, on giving reasonable notice 
to the seller by whom the account is delivered, 
at any time within ten days after receipt 
of the account inspect either personally or 
by an accountant any books, invoices, sale 
notes or other documents in the possession 
of the seller so far as they relate to the goods 
to which the account relates, and if the seller 
shall refuse such inspection or shall hinder 
such inspection by parting with, destroying, 
or obliterating any such document or any entry 
therein he shall be liable on summary convic- 
tion to a fine not exceeding twenty pounds. 


the seller 
consignor 
with the 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


R. H. Batu, LTD., The Floral Farms, Wisbech.—Bulbs. 

E. P. DIXON AND Sons, LTD., Paragon Square, Hull— 
Bulbs. 

JAMES CARTER AND Co., 
and Lawns. 

YOKOHAMA NURSERY CO., 
WEC—Nurnery Stock, 

Foreign. 

C. G. VAN TUBERGEN, JUNR. Zwanenburg Nurseries, 
Haarlem.—Bulbs, 

W. ATLEE BURPERK Co., Philadelphia, 
Sweet Peas and other flower sceds. 


Raynes Park, S.W. 20.—Bulbs 


LTD., Craven House, Kingsway. 


Pennsylyania.— 


Aveust 15, 1925. 
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AVERAGE MEAN TEMPERATURE for the ensuing week 
deduced from observations during the last fitty 
years at Greenwich, 61°5. 

ACTUAL TEMPERATURK— 

The Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 5, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London, Wednesday, August 12, 
10 a.m. Bar. 30°2., temp. 63°. Weather, Overcast. 








THERE may be Lilies more 

The Madonna Stately and more splendid 
Lily. than the Madonna Lily 
(Lilium candidum), but there 

is none which is more welcome in our 
gardens. Easy to grow, indifferent to soils— 
at all events within wide limits —thriving 
equally well on lime-stone soils and soils free 
from lime, the Madonna Lily when allowed 
full sunshine and where it takes in kindly 
fashion to the garden is one of the best of 
plant. Where it grows painfully the 
gardener is apt too soon to be discouraged. 
Yet were he to give it a chance elsewhere 
the Madonna Lily would probably flourish 
with him as it does in the best of cottage 
gardens. The United States Department 
of Agriculture which extends its sagacious 
Scrutiny to all things that grow has 
recently issued a Bulletin* on the subject 
of the cultivation of Lilium candidum, which 
contains much information useful to 
gardeners as well as to commercial growers. 
According to Mr. Griffiths, the author of 
the Bulletin, there are few plants which 
are so readily propagated as is the Madonna 
Lily. Each of its outer scales, if properly 
treated, may be made to produce a bulb 
which will ower in the course of two or 
three years: the main stem, if twisted 
out of the bulb at Howering time, may be 
layered” in leafless lengths of eighteen 
inches; or, if left attached to the plant, 
SSPE Or Sat E A A 
* The Madonna Lily. By , David Griffiths, Horti- 


turist, Bureau of Plant ustry, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, Bulletin 1331. May, 1925. 
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the whole leafy main stem may be layered 
with the result that there arises at its base 
a cluster of bulbs which in due course 
throw up flowering stems. Nor—at all 
events in America—is the raising of seed 
a matter of difficulty, although according 
to Mr. Grove, our authority on all Lily 
lore, L. candidum is generally shy of 
setting seed in this country. Yet this 
defect is apparently remediable. At all 
events Mr. Griffiths finds no difficulty in 
obtaining good seed provided that the plant 
is aided to help itself. Left alone it generally 
fails to produce seed, but if its own pollen 
be dusted each day, early in the morning, 
on the viscid stigmas, seed in plenty is 
produced. Even though the pollen be scarce 
seed may still be obtained, for, according to 
Mr. Griffiths’ somewhat surprising obser- 
vations, the pollen of the Easter Lily (Lilium 
longiflorum) serves no less well than its 
own pollen to induce seed formation in L. 
candidum. The information, which is new 
to us, is curious and deserves the investi- 
gation of the botanical microscopist. It 
suggests, indeed, that L. candidum may 
belong to the small class of pathenogenetic 
plants which are able to produce fertile seed 
without the conjunction of pollen and egg 
cell and yet require for the work of seed 
production the stimulus which follows from 
the deposition and partial growth of pollen 
grains on‘and in the stigma. Unless this 
be the explanation we are at a loss for one, 
for Mr. Griftiths states that the seed produced 
when L. longiflorum pollen is used gives rise 
to true Lilium candidum plants. A parellel to 
this interesting case is known among Orchids, 
in which strange order of plants Zygopetalum 
Mackaii when pollinated with pollen from 
Orchids of other genera sets seed which breeds 
true to type. But to return to the Madonna 
Lily and its vegetative propagation. Mr. 
Griffiths insists that if propagation by bulb- 
scales is to be practised the work must be 
undertaken at the right time. Inasmuch 
as it is important that bulblets should be 
produced and rooted before winter comes, 
the parent bulb should be lifted early, for 
example, when the plant is in full blossom, 
or at all events as soon as the flowers have 
faded. The bulb denuded of its bulb-forming 
outer scales may, of course, be replanted. 
The scales are either planted two inches 
deep in well-drained dry soil or laid on sand 
in an outhouse or under the staging of a 
greenhouse. In any case the essential is 
to allow the callusing of the scale and the 
formation of the young bulb to take place in 
soil or sand that is well on the dry side. 
Moisture sufficient to encourage ordinary 
growth is too much for the regeneration 
process and leads to the rotting of the 
scales. If propagation in sand is practised 
water must be provided after callusing has 
taken place—that is, in about two weeks 
time; but even then the watering must be 
light. Thus root-growth is encouraged and 
when that has begun the bulbils are planted 
out, say in September or October. By this 
latter method the bulbs may show leafage 
before winter comes and thus a year may 
be saved. If time be no object propagation 
may be deferred to the autumn, for according 
to Mr. Griffiths although it is usual to insist 
on the early planting or transplanting of the 
bulbs of Madonna Lily, the plant is really 
tolerant of disturbance at any time, an 
observation which, however, would not 
seem to conform with experience in this 
country. Where lavering of the basal part 
of the flowering stems is practised it may be 
done in a manner similar to that employed 
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for the scale leaves—-either by planting 
shallowly in soil or on the surface of sand. 
Anyone who desires to encourage the multi- 
plication of his established clumps may do so 
by heeling in the flowering stems so that 
their bases to the extent of a foot or so are 
covered with from one to three inches of 
friable soil. In this method the whole stem with 
attached leaves 1s used, whereas when stems 
are used in the former method they are 
twisted out of the bulb, their leaves stripped 
off and suitable lengths taken for propa- 
gation. Similar methods of propagation 
are recommended for L. testaceum 
(Nankeen Lily) reputed to be a hybrid 
between L. candidum and L. chalcedonica. 
Mr. Griffiths’ experience leads him to con- 
clude that where failure in growing L. 
candidum is experienced it may be traced to 
planting in too heavy a soil or in excess of 
shade or planting too deeply. <A sunny 
border of sandy loam with its bulb shaded 
is the ideal home for Lilium candidum ; so, 
in sun-lit fields of Palestine, grew and yet 
grow the Lilies ‘‘that Solomon in all his 
glory was not arrayed like one of these.” 





Edinburgh International Show.— The secretary 
informs us that the arrangements for the Inter- 
national Show of the Royal Caledonian Horti- 
cultural Society, which is to be held on the 
9th, 10th and llth of next month in the Indus- 
trial Hall, Annandale Street, Edinburgh, 
are well advanced. The show will be opened 
on Wednesday, 9th September, at 2.30 p.m., 
by Her Royal Highness the Duchess of York, 
and it is anticipated that Lord Elphinstone, 
the honorary president, will occupy the chair. 
So many applications for space for trade ex- 
hibits have been received that the area allocated 
for this section will be taxed to its utmost 
capacity, and the council of the society has 
been obliged to refuse further applications. It 
is too soon to say anything regarding the com- 
petitive exhibits for which the final date for 
entering is 26th inst., but as the prizes offered 
are on a liberal scale it is anticipated that there 
will be good competition. The Industrial 
Hall is admirably suited for a show of this 
kind. It had a capacity of nearly two acres 
with ample light and air space. It is situated 
about half-a-mile north of the Waverley 
Station (L.N.E.R.,) and about one mile north- 
east of the Caledonian Station (L.M.S.), at 
the west end of Princes Street. The L.N.E.R. 
and L.M.S. goods stations in Leith Walk are 
both within a reasonable distance. 


French Cider Apples.— The Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries has been informed 
that owing to unfavourable weather conditions 
and to a plague of caterpillars the cider Apple 
crop in the Nantes district of France is likely 
to be a completo failure, and it is not expected 
therefore, that there will be any surplus for 
export to the United Kingdom. In the Depart- 
ments of Seine Infericure, Eure, Calvados, 
Orne and Manche it is said that the crop will 
be below average, though the quality will be 
good. It will only be possible to export a small 
quantity of cider Apples from these districts 
to the United Kingdom this year. 


Manchester and North of England Orchid 
Society at Southport Show.— This Socioty 
will hold a meeting at Southport on Wednesday, 
the 26th inst. (the opening day) in connection 
with the Southport Flower Show. The Com- 
mittee will sit at 12 o'clock noon, and the 
Society’s Awards will be granted to any worthy 
Orchid exhibit in the show. A two-tiered 
stage on tables will be provided, and convey- 
ances will meet the trains to convey exhibits 
to the ground and return in the evening. Mer- 
bers are asked to communicate with the Sec- 
retary, Mr. H. Arthur, signifying their intention 
to be present and the extent of space required 
as early as possible, so that the necessary 
arrangements can be made and tickets of ad- 
mission forwarded. 
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Cup presented to Mr. Robert Duthie.—During 
the war the vines at the Viceregal Gardens, 
Pheenix Park, Dublin, were removed but fresh 
ones were replanted last year, and the first 
bunch of grapes from these has been cut this 
season. In recognition of Mr. Duthie’s 
success His Excellency the Governor-General 
has presented him with a silver cup bearing 
the inscription ‘‘ Presented by His Excellency, 
T. M. Healy, K.C., First Governor-General of 
the Irish Free State, to Robert Duthie on 
the occasion of his cutting the first bunch 
of Grapes from vines planted by him in 
February, 1924. Viceregal Lodge, July 17th, 
1925.” 


Scholarships for Agricultural Workers.—The 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries 
announces the following awards under the 
scheme of scholarships and maintenance 
grants for the sons and daughters of 
agricultural workmen and others :—Class I. 
(for three or four years at University 
Departments of Agriculture) :—Frederick C. 





Bawden (Okehampton, Devon), Hubert R. 
Catchpole (Whitlingham, Norfolk), Robert 
F. Edwards (Castle Acre, Norfolk), Martha 


J. Graham (Brampton, Cumberland), William 
E. Gelling (Crosby, Isle of Man), Frederick 
W. Munnings (Sleaford, Lincolnshire), Audrey 
M. Polgreen (St. German’s, Cornwall), Edwin 
R. Wallace (Keswick, Cumberland), Kathleen 
Woolnough (Rayleigh, Essex). Class II. (for 
two years at an Agricultural College :— 
Charles E. Bland (Arundel, West Sussex), 
Charles V. Carter (Wellington, Salop), 
Stanley A. Child (Tawstock, Devon), John 


A. Evans (Carno, Montgomeryshire), Hilda 
M. Hatchwell (Newton Abbot, Devon), 
Norman P. Jones (Bethel, Carnarvon), 


Walter R. Penman (Ryton-on-Tyne, Durham), 
Mary A. Steel (Billingboro’, Lincolnshire), 
Raymond ‘Tamblyn (Scorrier, Cornwall), 
George Wells (Saxtead, Suffolk). Class III. 
—lll scholarships have been awarded for 
short courses at Farm Institutes in agri- 
culture, dairying, horticulture and poultry- 
keeping. The number of applications for 
scholarships received was 493. 


Gladiolus Show at R.H.S. Hall.—For the 
convenience of amateur exhibitors unable to 
attend the Gladiolus show at the R.HS. 
Hall, Vincent Square, Westminster, on 
August 25th, Mr. A. J. Macself (a member 
of the Committee) has kindly undertaken 
to stage their exhibits and these should 
arrive at the Hall on the evening of August 
24th addressed as follows: A. J. Macself, 
Gladiolus Show, R.H.S. Hall, Vincent Square, 
Westminster, S.W.1. The name and address 
of the competitor, with Class numbers should 
be enclosed in each box. ‘The Hon. Secretary, 
Mr. A. E. Amos, will be pleased to send 
copies of the schedule to intending exhibitors 
upon request; his address is 10, Bergholt 
Road, Colchester. . . 





Protection of Wild. Flowers. 
for the Promotion of Nature 
which Lord Ullswater is President, has 
issued an appeal to the county councils 
for the protection of wild flowers, by the 
issue of by-laws or in such other ways as 
may seem desirable to them. The appeal 
states that “much of the damage is due to 
thoughtlessness and ignorance, and good 
results might be obtained if notices request- 
ing the public not to pick the flowers or 
remove the plants were placed in suitable 
places and if also in such districts the 
children in the schools could be instructed 
in the harmfulness of heavily picking flowers 
or removing plants. It might be desirable 
in certain instances to constitute reservations 


The Society 
Reserves, of 


for the protection of rare species. The 
council respectfully commends the above 
suggestions to the consideration of the 
several county councils, which are so 
concerned with the welfare and education 
of the people of Great Britain.”’ 


The hon secretaries of the Society for the 
Promotion of Nature Reserves are Dr. 
Herbert Smith, secretary of the Natural 
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History Museum, Mr. F. R. Henley, and 
Mr. E. G. B. Meade Waldo, and the executive 
committee includes Lord Buxton, Dr. F. G. 
Dawtrey Drewitt, Dr. G. Claridge Druce, 
Lord Grey of Fallodon, Professor F. W. 
Oliver, Sir David Prain, and Lord Rothschild. 


Mr. Thomas Peed.—Mr. Thomas Peed, 
senior partner of the firm of Messrs. John 
Peed and Son, Nurserymen and Seedsmen, 
is well known in the norticultural world. 
He was born in 1857 and has been connected 
with the business, which was founded by 
his father, the late Mr. John Peed, practi- 
cally all his life. The firm has nurseries 
at Streatham, Norwood and Morden, Surrey, 
where nursery stock of all kinds is cultivated 
for sale, and with what success may be 
gathered from the fact that Messrs. Peed 
and Son won no fewer than nine gold medals 
at important exhibitions last year and were 
awarded the Jubilee Trophy at the Shrews- 
bury show for one of the six finest exhibits 
in the show. Caladiums are the chief 
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speciality of the firm, and these beautiful 
leaved exotics have been grown and exhibited 
by Messrs. Peed and Son for a great 
number of years, their imposing exhibits of 
these plants being prominent features at 
exhibitions up and down the country. Mr. 
Peed was for many years a member of the 
R.H.S. Floral Committee, but in recent 
years owing to advancing age, he has been 
obliged to relinquish some of his engagements 
and, although he is still an occasional visitor 
to the R.H.S. meetings, he is not now a 
member of the committee. He has occasion- 
ally contributed articles to these pages, 
especially during times when he has been on 
holiday, when he has taken the opportunity 
of visiting interesting gardens and nurseries. 
In 1902 he visited South Africa, and in his 
tour of inspection included the Botanical 
Garden, Cape Town, and some of the more 
famous gardens in that district. Two of Mr. 
Peed’s sons assist him in the management 
of the business, Mr. John Osborne Peed, 
being manager of the Roupell Park Nursery, 
West Norwood, and Mr. Stanley H. Peed, 
manager of the nursery at Morden, 
Surrey. 


The French Pear Crop.--The Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries has been informed 
that in the Canton of Gaillon (Eure), France, 
the Pear crop this year is very poor and 
amounts to only about one-tenth of the 
average for a normal year. Exports, which 
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usually amount to 500 metric tons per 
annum, are expected to be very small this 
season. 


Annual Outings —On Wednesday, the 5th 
inst., the members of the Ipswich and District 
Gardeners’ and Amateurs’ Association and 
Ipswich and East of England Horticultural 
Society visited the nursery and trial grounds 
of Messrs. Sutton and Sons. The tour of inspec- 
tion included visits to the seed warehouses, 
packing and order departments, and the trial 
grounds in the London Road nursery. The 
plants, both under glass and in the open, 
in the trial grounds and nursery proved of great 
interest to the visitors, who were kindly enter- 
tained to tea by Messrs. Sutton and Sons.— 
The annual outing of the Reading and District 
Gardeners’ Mutual Improvement Association 
took the form of a visit to Tewin Water, Welwyn, 
the residence of Sir Otto Beit, Bart. The mem- 
bers journeyed by charabancs via Maidenhead, 
Slough and St. Albans, to Hatfield, where 
luncheon was provided. Mr. H. Lloyd, the gar- 
dener,conducted the visitors through Tewin Water 
Gardens, where everything is maintained in a 
high state of perfection. The party returned 
to Hatfield for tea, and the President, on behalf 
of the members, passed a hearty vote of thanks 
to Sir Otto Beit and to Mr. Lloyd for the pleasure 
they had received at their hands.—The staff 
of Mr. Amos Perry, hardy plant nurseryman, 
Enfield, journeyed to Southend-on-Sea on the 
8th inst., on the occasion of the firm’s annual 
outing. The journey to Southend was made by 
charabancs and lunch was served at noon at 
the Granville Hotel. Mr. Amos Perry returned 
especially from the Continent to be present 
at the outing. The party returned to Enfield 
about 10.30 p.m., after having spent a most 
enjoyable day.—The members of the Guildford 
and District Gardeners’ Association recently 
visited Messrs. James Carter and Co.'s 
nursery at Raynes Park, on the occasion of 
the Society’s annual outing. Special interest 
was taken in the seed-testing department, 
the seed-packing department, the laboratory 
and the machines for cleaning seeds. Messrs. 
Carter and Co. provided tea for the visitors, 
at which the President, Alderman W. T. 
Patrick, J.P., expressed the thanks of the 
visitors for the kindness extended to them 
by Messrs. Carter and Co. 


Potato Trials in Scotland. 





The Board of 


‘Agriculture for Scotland carries out annually 


at its Plant Registration Station at East Craigs, 
Corstorphine, a very comprehensive trial of 
Potatos. The first inspection for the season 
took place on July 29, when over eighty growers, 
merchants and others interested attended. 
The area occupied by the trials at East Craigs 
is eight acres, and over two thousand five 
hundred distinct trials are conducted. In 
addition to these one thousand seven hundred 
trials have heen planted in a wart infected 
field at Philpstoun. An interesting section 
of the work at East Craigs is the area planted 
for the purpose of training inspectors. There 
are forty-two plots of commercial stocks of 
common immune and non-immune varieties ; 
and again there are forty-two plots of common 
varieties, immune and non-immune, each plot 
containing some common “ rogues.” Seventy- 
two temporary inspectors are employed in 
addition to the permanent staff of the Board. 
The temporary Inspectors are only appointed 
after having passed a very stiff examination 
in the field plots at Philpstoun and East Craigs. 
This year some sixty thousand acres have been 
entered by the Scottish growers for inspection. 
The meeting on the 29th ult. was engaged in an 
inspection of the growing crops only, it being 
too early to raise any of the roots. Mr. Adam 
Miller, B.Sc., Assistant Director of the Station, 
conducted the company round the plots. 

seemingly endless number of varieties had been 
sent in, but the interest was greater in the second 
and third year trials, these being of varieties 
which had been selected by the officials in the 
two previous years. In many of the latter, 
traces of mosaic disease and leaf curl were to 
be found, but on the other hand, quite a number 
stood out as being so far resistant to these 
troubles. Great interest was manifested in 
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the plots where bolters, wildings, varieties 
with fasciated stems, and other “ freaks”’ 
were growing. It was conclusively approved 
that these variations once they occur are 
persistent and ought to be remorselessly removed 
from growing crops for seed. This great work 
is being carried out by the Scottish Board of 
Agriculture for the purpose of helping growers 
and merchants alike to further improve the 
growing of Potatos for seed in Scotland. The 
later inspections will be more interesting, as 
visitors then will be able to see what the crops 
are like as a number of representative roots 
are lifted in each case. In the first year trials 
the most promising seedlings have been sub- 
mitted by Mr. D. Mackelvie, Messrs. McGill 
and Smith, Messrs. Alexander and Brown, 
Messrs. Dobbie and Co., Ltd., and Mr. W. A, 
J. Main. 


Cherry Exhibition at Altenburg, Germany.— 
The exhibition of Cherries held at Altenburg 
on July 4, attracted a great many entries. It 
was formally opened in the presence of a dis- 
tinguished company, including representatives 
of the Thiiringian and local authorities. Cherries 
are difficult fruits to arrange artistically, and 
in this respect, as also in the labelling, something 
was left to be desired, the general effect being 
flat and uninteresting. Some vases of tall, 
bold flowering plants would have been a relief. 
The varieties were mostly shown under 


local names, and the number of different ` 


names used was astonishing—so much so 
that it was felt by many present that some 
at least of the titles must have been synonyms, 
and that it is time that the nomenclature of 
yerman Cherries was placed on a sound basis. 
This, however, would take a consiaerable time, 
as the elimination of separate names for mere 
climatic variations would involve growing 
the different kinds in different places under 
test conditions. Much excellent work in this 
direction has already been done by Herr 
Heimann, of the experimental orchards at 
Diemitz, Halle; but his efforts have not been 
sufficiently appreciated by the fruit-growers 
as a whole. 


Proposed Garden City in Scotland.—A com- 
pany has been formed for the purpose of founding 
a garden city in Scotland on lines somewhat 
similar to Letchworth and Welwyn in England. 
The promoters of the scheme are a group of 
well-known people of the professional class 
in Glasgow, and while a site has not actually 
been determined upon, preliminary expert 
investigation has been made of the estate 
of Killiarn, near Loch Lomond, which is said 
to offer many conveniences for a town planned 
for industry and healthy living and surrounded 
by a permanent belt of rural land to be held 
in trust for the community. It is claimed 
that this garden city will aid powerfully in the 
solution of the problems with which Glasgow is 
faced in respect of housing. The Prime 
Minister has expressed sympathy with the 
scheme, and Mr. Neville Chamberlain, Minister 
of Health, states that he has long been a 
believer in the future of garden cities as an 
alternative to the huge aggregation of houses 
and people which have presented so many 
difficult problems in big cities. 


Rose Doris Trayler—This new Rose (Fig. 45), 
received the National Rose Society's Certificate 
of Merit when exhibited by Messrs. S. McGredy 
and Son at the Society’s provincial show held 
at Bath on July 8th and 9th. It isa Hybrid 
Tea variety of old gold colour with the bases 
of the broad petals lightly flushed with peach- 
pink, a delightful combination of shades. 
As the flowers are deliciously fragrant, of good 
form and especially pretty in the bud stage, 
the variety should prove a valuable addition, 
especially for garden purposes. A plant of 
the variety exhibited at the Bath exhibition 
showed that the habit is sturdy, the leaves 
robust and with a shiny surface, so that it is 
hot likely to be very susceptible to mildew. 
Roses of yellow shades aro great favour- 
ites with most growers, and if this new 
variety fulfills its. promise in the garden it 
ws a great future before it. 
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Appointments for the Ensuing Week. — 
Tuesday, August 18: Winchester Herticul- 
tural Society's Meeting; Wednesday, August 19 : 
Shropshire Horticultural Society’s Show (two 
days) ; Derbyshire Horticultural Society’s 
Show; Royal Horticultural Society of Perth- 
shire’s show (two days); Banff Flower Show ; 
Biggar Flower Show. Thursday, August 
20: Appin Flower Show; Carnworth Flower 
Show. Friday, August 21: Montrose 
Horticultural Society's show (two days); 
London and North Western Horticultural 
Society’s show at Manchester; Blairgowrie 
Flower Show (two days); Carnoustie 
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produced before us proof that while disease 
largely exists there in fields where sound sets 
were employed, there is no disease at present 


where diseased sets were purposely selected 


for trial. The following are instances: (1) 
Very much diseased sets of Ash-leaved Kidneys 
were planted on the 18th March, in drills 
five inches deep. These were taken up sound 
and ripe on the 2nd of August without disease. 
(2) Very rotten late Potatos were planted 
November, 1849, six-and-a-half inches deep, 
covered first by two inches of earth, then by 
a layer of half-decayed weeds and lastly by 
earth ; taken up in the beginning of August without 


FIG. 45.—ROSE DORIS TRAYLER. 
N.R.S. Certificate of Merit, July 8. 


Flower Show (two days); Forfar Flower Show. 
Saturday, August 22. 


“ Gardeners’ Chronicle” Seventy-five Years 
Ago.— Diseased Potatos—Among other opinions 
which the present season has confirmed is the very 
curious and important one that diseased Po- 
tatos may be safely and advantageously used 
for seed. Several cases of sound Potatos having 
been obtained from rotting sets, were mentioned 
in our volume for 1846; instances were even 
mentioned where the crop thus raised was better 
and more abundant than where sound Potatos 
had been carefully planted; and this year a 
similar, but more conclusive case has occurred. 
Mr. Benjamin Smith, of Wokingham, has 


Shown by Messrs. 8. McGredy and Son. 


disease. (3) Very bad sets planted in March, 
as before ; taken up in the beginning of August, 
without disease. In this case each set produced 
about seven sound Pototos. (4) Sound sets 
of Ash-leaved Kidneys and others, a mixed 
lot, were planted in February as before. Taken 
up in August, were found to be much diseased. 
In all the neighbourhood the disease has spread 
much, except where the rotting sets were used. 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, Auqust 17, 1850. 

` [Growers will naturally ask whether the 
difference was due to later lifting of the 
undiseased sets. In any case they are not 
likely to repeat the experiment, although 
those engaged in the scientific investigation 
of plant disease might well do so.—Eps. 
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THE ORCHID HOUSES. 
By J. COLLIER, Gardener to Sir JEREMIAH COLMAN, Bart., 
Gatton Park, Reigate. 

Miltonia, — Through the introduction of 
numerous hybrids from these popular Orchids 
the flowering period has been greatly extend- 
ed, but the majority of plants will by now have 
passed that stage. Miltonias are restless Orchids, 
frequently starting into growth afresh after 
a very short rest following the completion 
of their pseudo-bulbs. This month is the most 
suitable for repotting them, and the work 
is best done so soon as new growth commences. 
In order to keep them in good health and 
vigour, it is necessary that they should be 
provided with fresh material at least every two 
years. Some may require larger pots, others 
may need to be divided and placed in smaller 
receptacles. They are not deep-rooting plants, 
therefore the pots or pans should be well- 
drained, and in no case should they be over- 
potted. A good potting compost should be 
used, such as Osmunda or Polypodium fibre 
and Sphagnum moss in equal parts. Moder- 
ately firm potting is desirable, finishing off 
with a thin layer of chopped Sphagnum moss and 
Osmunda fibre over the surface. After being 
potted the plants should be staged together 
in a house where an intermediate temperature 
is maintained, and shaded from bright sun- 
shine. The water supply during the early 
stages of growth is of great importance. 
An occasional light watering with a can to 
which a rose is affixed will keep the rooting 
material sufficiently moist, and the plants 
should be frequently sprayed over on fine days. 


Insect Pests.— Small yellow thrips often 
attack the succulent young growths, and these 
should be kept in check by occasional spray- 
ings overhead in the evenings with a suit- 
able insecticide. 

Bigeneric Hybrids.—The bigeneric hybrids, 
Odontonia and Miltonioda, are now becoming 
numerous, and their flowers have distinct 
and fine colourings. These Orchids will grow 
well under cultural conditions similar to those 
given to the Miltonias. 





By W. AUTON, Gardener to Viscount ELVEDsF, 
Pyrford Court, Woking, Surrey. 


Summer Bedding Plants. — Preparation 
should now be made for the propagation 
of the necessary stocks of plants for filling 
the beds next summer. Cuttings of zonal 
and Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums and single and 
and double Marguerites should be secured at 
an early date, choosing firm, partially-ripened 
growths in preference to soft ones. A compost 
made up of equal parts of loam, leaf-mould 
and sand is suitable and if the cuttings are 
well watered in, very little more watering 
will be necessary until they have rooted. They 
should be inserted firmly in boxes and 
stood outside in an open position until the 
fi-st indication of frost, when they should te 
removed to safe quarters. Cuttings of 
Heliotrope, Verbena and Fuchsia are less able 
to withstand open air conditions and should 
be given the protection of a cold frame to guard 
them against excessive loss of moisture through 
transpiration. They should not be coddled, 
however, but receive full exposure so soon 
as the roots have formed. 


Border Carnations.—So soon as the layers 
are rooted sever them from the parent plant, 
leaving them undisturbed for a week or two 
to allow them plenty of time to make an abun- 
dance of roots. In the meantime their flower- 
ing quarters should be thoroughly prepared, 
adding some old mortar rubble and decayed 
manure, and if the soil is of a heavy 
nature, a liberal dressing of coarse, sharp 
sand. It is always wise to put a few plants 


into three-inch pots and winter them in cold 
frames as a reserve; some growers. prefer 
to grow their whole stock in this way. Damp- 
ness is, however, a greater enemy than frost, 
and in well-drained soils they do better planted 
out than when wintered in pots. 


Mutisia decurrens.—This hardy Composite 
from the Chilian Andes is an attractive climbing 
plant. It has elender twining stems with 
lanceolate, glaucous leaves, from the axils of 
which the flower-heads are borne singly in 
July and August, The flower heads are of 
a beautiful deep orange, four inches across, 
like magnified stars of the veldt; the outer 
florets are rather long, narrow, and reflexed. 
The plant thrives in a good, medium loam, 
and should be given a position on a wall with 
an eastern or western aspect. 


Border Chrysanthemums. — Early varieties 
will soon be coming into flower and should 
receive attention in the matter of tying or 
losses may occur during windy weather. Give 
water when necessary and keep the surface 
soil constantly stirred. If black fly appears 
keep this pest in check by dusting the foliage 
with tobacco powder, and syringing the plants 
forcibly the next day. 


General Work. — Beds and bordera need 
a good deal of attention at this season to keep 
them tidy and effective. Nothing is so ex- 
haustive to plants or so shortens their flowering 
life as the carrying of seed-vessels, hence every 
effort should be made to remove all flowers as 
they fade. Any plants which show signs of ex- 
haustion should have their root area sprinkled 
with Clay’s Fertiliser or some other quick- 
acting fertiliser, worked into the surface of 
the soil and watered in. Keep the borders 
free from weeds, the edges neatly trimmed, 
and ply the hoe frequently amongst young 
plants being grown on for autumn planting. 


PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 


By F. J. CLARK, Gardener to Lt.-Col. Sin GEORGB 
HOLFORD, Westonbirt, Tetbury, Gloucestershire. 


Winter-flowering Begonias.— Begonias of the 
Gloire de Lorraine type raised from cuttings 
rooted late should be transferred to their 
flowering pots during this month, as also those 
of the tuberous-rooted sections, of which 
Optima, Elatior and Mrs. Heal are examples. 
Afford the plants accommodation in a warm 
house with a moist atmosphere, closing the 
house early in the afternoons for a week or 
two, to encourage them to make free growth. 
Earlier propagated plants, now growing freely 
in the pots in which they are intended to flower 
should be afforded somewhat cooler conditions 
than hitherto, ensuring a free circulation of 
air on all favourable occasions. Syringe the 
spaces between the pots, also the floor and walls 
of the house several times daily during warm 
weather, and maintain a steady circulation of 
warmth in the water pipes at night and during 
dull days. 


Perpetual-flowering Carnations.— Plants which 
were placed in their flowering pots last 
month are now growing freely and require 
frequent attention in the matter of supporting 
their growths, particularly if the ordinary 
practice of staking and tying is resorted to. 
If permanent stakes or other supports have 
not already been affixed, I would advise the 
use of a wire support such as made by Messrs. 
Allwood Bros. One stiff, smooth Bamboo 
stako, placed in the centre of each pot to which 
the wire supports may be easily and readily ad- 
justed, issufflicient. The supports are procurable 
in various sizes, and, if necessary, they may 
be reduced in diameter at will to suit the 
needs of the different plants, and the method 
of adjustment is so simple that they are 
easily moved up or down the stakes as required. 
The saving of labour in tying which is obviated 
by their use will more than compensate for the 
ecst of the supports. 

Seed - Sowing.—The present is a suitable 
time to sow seeds of Mignonette in pots for 
next winter's flowering. Pots of six inches 
diameter are the most suitable. These should 


be well-drained, and be three-parts filled with 
a compost of three-fourths strong fibrous 
loam, one-fourth of well-decayed manure from 
an old hot-bed, with a free addition of old 
mortar rubble and a little soot. Sow four 
or five pinches of seed in each pot and lightly 
cover them with finely-sifted soil. Water the 
seeds with a fine-rosed can and place the pots 
in a cold frame where the seed will germinate 
well. Thin the seedlings ulumately to four 
or five in each pot. Seeds of Schizanthus 
may also be sown now to raise plants for 
flowering next spring. Two-and-a-half-inch 
or three-inch pots should be emploved, filling 
them with a light mixture of loam, leaf-mould 
and sand. Sow a few seeds in each pot, and germi- 
nate them ina cold frame. When the young plants 
are large enough to handle, all but one seedling 
should be removed. Grow the young plants 
on in a cool position, either in a cold frame 
or on a shelf near to the roof-glass in a cold 
house until they are ready to be transferred 
to larger-sized pots. 


Hard-wooded Plants.—Camellias growing in 
portable tubs and pots should have so far 
developed their new leaf-growth as to warrant 
their removal to outside quarters in order that 
the new wood may become thoroughly matured, 
a condition which is essential to the formatiom 
and proper setting of their Hower buds. The 
same remarks apply to greenhouse Rhododen- 
drons and Azaleas. A partially shaded position 
would be desirable for the plants for a time, 
until tho new growths get a little hardened, 
or, if placed in an open, sunny situation, some 
temporary shading against strong sunshine 


should be provided. 


HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 


By E. NEAL, Gardener to J. A. NIX, Esq., Tilgate, 
Crawley, Sussex. 


Apricots.—These are now ripening their 
fruits and will need protection against 
birds, wasps, and earwigs. String netting, 
not larger than one inch mesh, will suffice 
against birds. When wasps attack the 
fruits the best thing to do is to watch 
which way they fly, track them to their 
homes and place some cyanide of potassium 
in the hole of the nest. After a few hours 
dig the nest out and destroy the wasps. For 
earwigs the best traps are Bean stalks 
placed about the trees or on the ground, 
close to the stems; these should be 
examined daily and the trapped insects 
blown into a jar of paraffin. For woodlice 
halve some large Potatos, scoup tho centres 
out and place them about near the stems 
of the trees. Ripe fruits for dessert should 
be carefully taken from the trees a few 
days before required and put into a dry, 
airy fruit room, especially as the weather 
is unsettled; for other requirements there 
is no need to be quite so particular. 


Early Peaches.—These will need the same 
care and protection as Apricots. Should the 
weather be dull and the fruits fail to 
ripen so quickly as they are required, pick 
the most forward specimens and lay them 
on wood wool in a vinery where the 
Grapes are ripening; the warmth and air 
admitted for the Grapes will improve the 
Peaches. If the weather is favourable 
allow the fruits to remain on the trees 
until ripe enough for gathering. 


Morello Cherries.—Where these are re- 
quired for bottling care should be taken 
not to bruise the fruits; a pair of scissors 
is useful for cutting them from the 
branches; lay the Cherries on tissue paper 
in a flat box or basket. For preserving, 
less trouble need be taken. 


Early Dessert Apples.—Beauty of Bath, 
Irish Peach, Gladstone, Langley Pippin, 
and other early Apples are best eaten as 
gathered from the trees; if stored 
only for a few days they lose flavour. 
Early cooking Apples such as Early Victoria 
and all the early Codlin type, are much 
better flavoured when used as soon as they 
aro taken from the trees. 
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FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 
By F. STREETER, Gardener to MAJOR ALBERT PAM, 
Wormley Bury, Broxbourne, Herts. 

Apple Trees in Pots.—Apple trees in pots 
that are ripening their fruits will be much 
improved if they are carefully moved out 
of doors, under a fruit cage for preference. 
Plunge the pots to keep the trees from 
being blown about by wind and continue 
to give water to the roots and also weak 
stimulants when necessary to give the fruit 
a fine flavour and perfect finish. It is 
advisable to tie each fruit by the stem 
with a piece of wide raffia and attach 
the latter to the branch above, to keep 
the fruit from falling and thus being spoilt. 
Sometimes a piece of fish netting is used 
to form a bag to hold the fruit, but this 
often leaves the mark of the netting on 
the skin and rather spoils the appearance. 
When the fruits are required for exhibition 
purposes great care must be taken not to 
handle them so as to disturb the bloom, 

Apricots.—When the crops have been 
gathered give the borders a thorough 
soaking of clear water. Examine all ties to 
see that none is cutting into the bark. 
Tie in all the leading shoots and pinch 
back any surplus growths. Keep the venti- 
lators wide open day and night. If red 
spider is present thoroughly syringe the 
trees with nicotine insecticide. 

Late Vineries.--With the present unsettled 
weather a sharp watch must be kept on 
all late Grapes, especially those just starting 
to colour. Keep the hot-water pipes warm 
and allow a free circulation of air at all 
times. A sudden burst of bright sunshine 
will raise the temperature rapidly and cause 
the berries to crack, therefore a little venti- 
lation should be left on all night, gradually 
increasing the amount in the early morning. 
When the borders require watering choose 
a fine day and apply the water early so 
as to allow the atmosphere to dry before 
nightfall. Grapes that are nearly ripe will 
require an abundance of air, Prevent attacks 
of wasps by the use of fine tiffany placed 
over the ventilators. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


By H. PRINCE, Gardener to the HON. MRS. GREVILLE 
Polesden Lacy, Dorking. 


Cabbage.- Ground that has been cleared 
of early Potatos should be made ready for the 
first planting out of Cabbage for Spring use. 
There should be no hurry for another week 
to put the plants in their final quarters, but 
if the bed is prepared beforehand, advantage 
tan then be taken of the first opportunity 
that occurs for planting on a showery day 
or after a wet day. Planting out when the 
ground is moist enables the plants to get a 
good start before wintry weather sets in. 


Early Onions. The early batch of Onions 
raised from seed sown under glass in January 
and pricked off and planted out in April, are 
now making large bulbs. Those intended 
for late autumn shows should be very care- 
fully watched. Where necessary, it is well 
worth the little extra time to stake and tie 
the plants securely as the winds may 
do great damage to them. Keep the ground 
well-hoed and afford water if necessary. Re- 
move any loose skins on selected bulbs as this 
will be found beneficial when making a final 
selection preparatory to cleaning them off 
for show purposes. 


Salads.— Keep a close watch on salad plants 
so that there will no break in the supplies 
of fresh material. Sow Radishes and Mustard 
and Cress often, according to the demand. 
Keep Lettuces outside and those in frames 
growing steadily, never allowing the plants 
to suffer from lack of water. Prick out more 
seedlings into frames from the thinnings of 
existing rows that were sown outside. Endive 
should now be brought along to make a change 
from Lettuce, and, finally, to take its place 
through the winter months. 


THE 


GARDENERS’ 
FOR NORTHERN GARDENERS. 


By JAMES JEFFREY, Gardener to the EARL OF LONSDALE 
Lowther Castle, Penrith, Westmoreland. 


Violas. — Stock plants of these should now 
receive attention with a view to propagation 
in mid-September. Remove all flowering 
growths so a= to allow the young growth every 
chance to become useful for cuttings by that 
date. 


Early Potatos.—-Tubers intended for next 
year’s planting should be lifted and, after 
being thoroughly dried, stored away in boxes ; 
place the tubers in rows, rose end up, in the 
boxes. A cool, dry shed is a suitable place 
for storage for the present, but later, when 
frost threatens, sufficient dry material must 
be provided to ensure safety. 


Cabbage and Cauliflowers.—The present is 
a very good time to make a sowing of these 
to provide plants for spring planting. In 
exposed northern gardens I advise sowing the 
seed thinly and broadcast in an open frame ; 
the sashes should be kept off until winter, and 
only then placed over the young plants as a 
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FIG. 46—CODONOPSIS FORRESTIL 
(see p. 128). 


protection from snow or during very excep- 
tionally severe weather. The best varieties of 
Cabbage for this sowing are Ellam’s Early and 
Flower of Spring. From Cauliflowers sown 
now I have had the best results from Early 
London and All the Year Round, both 
varietics being hardy and reliable. 


General Remarks.— Attention should be paid 
to all flower beds and borders with a view to main- 
taining them at their best so lonz as possible. 
Remove faded flowers and discoloured 
foliage, taking care to pull any weeds that 
may have been missed previously. Mildew 
may appear on Roses after the break in the 
weather, therefore no time should be lost in 
spraying affected plants with a suitable wash 
so soon as the disease is noticed. Select a dull 
afternoon for spraying. Continue to tie in 
young shoots of rambler Roses, removing at 
the same time all spent flowering trusses. 
Border Chrysanthemums are now growing 
rapidly and require to be frequently tied. 
In some cases stronger supports may be found 
necessary to make them secure against 
strong autumn winds. As most bedding plants 
are now at their best, the present is a most 
suitable time to arrange for next year’s colour 
scheme. 
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HARDY FLOWER BORDER. 





PYRETHRUMS. 

‘THE single and double varieties of the florists’ 
Pyrethrum are amongst the earliest of the 
hardy Composites to flower, and they are 
grown in quantityy by market growers who 
find them a remunerative crop. Pyrethrums 
require a deep, strong, well manured soil. In 
poor, thin soils they quickly deteriorate and 
die. When grown for supplying cut flowers 
they are best planted in beds about six feet 
in width for convenience in gathering. 

There is a wide range of colour in the flowers, 
including shades of pink, rose, cherry, peach, 
carmine, buff, salmon, crimson, scarlet, and white. 
Some sorts have a zone of contrasting colour 
around the disc. 

After the first crop of flowers is past the plants 
should be cut over, when they will flower for 
a second time. Many of the older single sorts 
still hold their own, the greatest advance 
having been in the double, and Anemone- 
flowered sections. Pyrethrums are readily 
raised from seeds and the seedlings, if given 
generous treatment, form strong plants for 
flowering in their second season. Fred W. 
Jeffery. 


ASTILBE HYBRIDA BETSY CUPERUS. 


HYBRID Astilbes include some magnificent 
plants and,when suitably placed, they are remark- 
ably fine in effect. In the grounds of Argaty, 
Mrs. Hope Henderson’s beautiful home near 
Doune, Perrthshire, a charming glen called ‘‘ The 
Dene ” has in summer a most delightful feature 
in the form of a large group of these hybrid 
Astilbes, where the shade and moisture seem 
to suit them admirably. Looking up the 
glen towards the Astilbes the picture seems 
perfect ; the elegant plumes of flower, rising 
irregularly among the greenery of the trees 
and by the water, are truly exquisite. Betsy 
Cuperus is one of the best of the varieties, 
rising six feet and more, with white flowers 
that have pink centres. S. Arnott. 


PHYTOLACCA. 

For large herbaceous’ borders or for 
planting in isolated positions in the front 
shrubberies, few plants are more decorative 
than Phytolacca acinosa, a Himalayan spccies. 

When established, this plant produces branch- 
ing stems furnished with very ornamental, 
spreading foliage. The delicate pink or rose- 
coloured flowers are produced in racemes from 
the leaf axils during July, and are followed by 
clusters of reddish-purple berries. 

Phytolacca decandra is a native of Virginia, 
and is very ornamental on account of its purple- 
black berries which follow the racemes of white 
flowers. Phytolaccas thrive in any deep. 
well drained soil. W. Logan. 


PHLOX DECUSSATA. 


YounG plants of Pholx growing in deeply 
worked land have withstood the effects of drought 
to a marked degree and are producing very 
fine heads of flowers. 

It is advisable to raise a batch of these plants 
annually from cuttings. Cuttings root quickly 
in early spring inserted in sandy soil with the 
protection of a cool, shaded frame. A partially 
shaded position and a cool soil suits the border 
Phloxes. Similar conditions suit the growth of 
Monarda didyma Cambridge Scarlet. Large 
beds planted with this Bergamot intermixed 
with some of the scarlet and crimson Phloxes 
made a fine display in late summer grown 
under the conditions mentioned. 

Some of the old varieties of Phlox have a 
graceful habit of growth, and the colours of 
their flowers are more subdued than are those 
of modern sorts. They are most useful for 
growing in the herbaceous borders. Many of 
the newer sorts have very conspicuous flowers, 
and should be given special positions in the 
flower garden. 

A north border which is backed by climbers 


- of very dense foliage proves a suitable site 


for a collection of Phloxes of brilliant colours, 
intermixed with a few white varieties. C. Ruse. 
B 
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ALPINE GARDEN. 


CONVOLVULUS LINEATUS. 
THIS most attractive little species is, 


apparently, not very well known. and yet 
it is worthy of a place in every rock garden ; 
it is quite hardy, deciduous, and not obtrusive. 
The leaves are lanceolate, acute, and very 
silky, silvery grey in colour, and extremely 
pretty. The flowers are of a pale pink or 
reddish shade, oftentimes almost white, and 
produced on stems which are shorter than 
the leaves. 

The plant spreads 


slowly by means of 
underground stems. 


In a well-drained, sandy 


loam in a high and sunny position in the 
rock garden it is quite at home, and it 


does not exceed 
often less. 

This species was introduced from the 
shores of the Mediterranean in 1770, and 
appears never to have been very well known. 
It is advisable to afford the plants a little 
protection in an extremely damp winter. 


CAMPANULA NITIDA. 

Tuts very striking species is not nearly so 
much grown as it should be. The leaves are 
in rosettes, leathery, of a very dark and shining 
green colour, oblong, and crenated ; the cauline 
ones are linear-lanceolate and almost entire. 
The stem is simple, from six to nine inches 
tall, furnished with large blue flowers disposed 
in a spicate raceme. 

The white variety, identical with the type, 
except in colouring, is a very lovely plant and 
should certamly be grown wherever choice 
plants are cherished ; the flowers are large, very 
pure and persistent. A well-drained gritty loam 
and asunny position in close proximity to stones 
will suit these delightful Bellflowers to per- 
fection, while grown in a pan in the alpine 
house, they are delightful. 

There are double blue and = white-flowercd 
forms of the species, but they are rarely seen, 


POLEMONIUM HUMILE. 

THis dwarf species, rarely exceeding six 
inches in height, is a desirable plant for the 
rock garden, as it provides welcome blue colour- 
ing during June and July. The flowers are 
produced in drooping sub-corymbose panicles 
and are purplish-blue in colour. The leaves are 
oval, mostly radical, and possess a very faint 
musky fragrance. The stems are many, leafy 
and somewhat downy. As with all Polemoniums, 
the species under notice succeeds admirably 
in a rich and deep loam, and is of the easiest 
. cultivation; its propagation is easily effected 
- by division. 

P. humile was introduced from the 
Rocky Mountains in 1827, and is figured in 
Bot. Mag., t. 2800, under the name of P. 
Richardsonii; it has also been referred to 
P. villosum. Ralph E. Arnold. 


TWO USEFUL COMPOSITES. 


AMONG the few plants which were most suc- 
cessful in resisting the June-July drought on 
our dry rock ledges are Chrysopsis villošus 
var. Rutteri and Urospermum Dalechampii. 
The former is the best of an American genus 
of Composites not noted for their garden merit. 
Even the plant under notice has been described 
as `“ weedy, ” but its loose, shapely mass of silken 
silvery foliage, which is ablaze with large golden- 
raved, Daisy-like flowers the summer through, 
and that under the most trying conditions, is 
most attractive. This plant appears to be 


six inches in height, and is 


quite hardy in any poor soil and sunny 
spot. 

Urospermum Dalechampii, is the Italian 
Dandelion, a hairy-leaved Hawkweed, which 


will eventually make a wide mass of 
its strap-shaped, silvery leaves, above which 
to the height of over a foot, is borne a suecession 
of largo Dandelion flowers the summer through. 
These are a curiously bright yet pale sulphur- 
yellow, which is accentuated by a dark eye 
and the purple which stains the backs of the outer 
rays. Downy heads of pappus follow the 
blossoms and the seeds which usually ripen in 
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abundance, may be used for increase, but division 
is a more certain and expeditious method. 
U. Dalechampii has not to my knowledge ever 
become a nuisance. It is thoroughly drought- 
proof and easy in any hot, open site and, like 
the preceding, it flowers at a season. when 
rock-garden plants are for the most part over. J. 





BULB GARDEN. 


MUSCARI MOSCHATUM. 


IN writing of this Grape Hyacinth I must 
premise that I do not place it in the same 
high rank as the lovely Muscari botryoides 
in its several forms, or its allies, such as M. 
conicum, M. atlanticum and others of similar 
type of flower. It is offercd in catalogues, 
however, and many may like to know something 
about it and its behaviour in gardens. 

After growing practically all the Grape 
Hyacinths in commerce in my garden I am dis- 
posed to leave M. moschatum and its varieties 
severely alone. The reason is this, that with 
me and a great many others, the bulbs flowered 
the first year after importation, and never 
bloomed again. Probably our seasons are 
too cold for it, and it requires stronger sun 
and less humid summers and autumns for its 
welfare. It is, however, an interesting little 
plant, though not showy, with rounded clusters 
of flowers which open purple, passing to a kind 
of greenish yellow, Which is tinted with purple. 
The variety M. m. macrocarpum is subject: to 
the same failing as the type, but is certainly 
more attractive, as the flowers are larger and 
looser in their clusters, and are of a fair tone 
of pale yellow tipped with purple. There is 
another variety called M. m. major, resembling 
the type, but larger and finer, althoush of the same 
colour. These three have all a share of the 
odour which gives them the name of moschaturn, 
musk-scented, 

The bulbs may be procured in autumn and 
planted at a depth of about two inches in 
light soil and in a sheltered, sunny place so as 
to give them a chance of flowering in the second 
year Which they should do in very warm 
localities. S. Arnoté. 


LILIUM CANDIDUM. 


Tats beautiful old Lily is one of those plants 
Which appear to thrive best on neglect. Even 
so, there are a good many who no matter how 
lavishly they may squander their treatment 
upon it, cannot induce it to prosper as well as 
it does in many a cottager’s plot. For this 
there is probably more than one reason, but 
there is no doubt that any disturbance of the 
bulbs is resented by the Madonna Lily, and 
where this is indulged in too frecly the plant 
loses not only its natural vigour but its ability 
to resist disease. As for moving It at any other 
time than Julv or August, or so soon as flowering 
ceases, this is a grievous error. 

A good many years’ experience with this 
Lily has induced me to believe that it enjoys 
most of all old kitchen garden soil, and it should 
be planted in full sun. It is a lime-lover un- 
doubtedly, and root restriction seems to lead 
not only to good flowering but to general health 
and permanence. J have, for example, had 
under my observation for a number of seasons 
several clumps of L. candidum which have 
become so conzested that most of the bulbs 
aro above the surface winter and summer, yet 
they flourish perfectly. This suggests that very 
shallow planting on a firm bed is desirable, 
a practice Which I always adopt. On the other 
hand one hears of gardeners who contend that 
they can do nothing with this Lily unless 
the tops of the bulbs are at least three inches 
below the surface when planted. I am also 
aware of the fact that there are places where, 
though they may seem ideal, this Lily positively 
refuses to grow at all, the bulbs remaining for 
years in the soil without putting forth a leaf. 

Lilium candidum is a native of south-eastern 
Europe and seems to have been introduced 
from the Levant in 1596. It is, therefore, one 
of our oldest garden exotics. ‘There are several 
varieties, the broad-petalled, dark-stemimed 
form being the handsomest. A. T. J. 
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BORDER CARNATIONS. 


Wen the beauty and hardiness of Border 
Carnations are considered it is very surprising 
that they are not more generally grown. In 
most town gardens it is the exception to see them 
at all, and yet their immunity from troubles 
due to the atmospheric conditions prevailing 
in towns ought to be a great point in their 
favour. Many people, while admiring the 
flowers, pass them by, and I believe too much 
insistence on the fact that certain essentials are 
necessary to successful cultivation—and which 
in small gardens, where a show of bloom is 
required every season would be impossible— 
may partly be the cause. 

For instance, beds cannot be left fallow 
for a season to ensure fresh planting ground, 
and yellow, fibrous loam and cow manure are 
not to be had for the asking, but if the soil 
is in good condition, well-drained and not 
too heavy, and a liberal quantity of time 
in the shape of old mortar rubble is invorpor- 
ated (lime in some shape or form being an 
absolute necessity) there is no reason whatever 
why they should not be a success. Having 
once succeeded there will be no turning back, 
and the novice becomes the keen amateur, 
growing his plants under the most approved 
conditions necessary to their well-being. 

Bone-meal is an excellent fertilizer and 
an occasional dressiny of old soot is very bene- 
ficial, both as a soil disinfectant and a tonic, 
and a slight dusting of soot over tbe plants 
in spring acts as a deterrent to the sparrows, 
although a few strands of black cotton have 
still to be beaten in this respect. Add to these 
an open sunny position, watérings with weak 
liquid manure when the buds are swelling. 
firm planting and soil aeration by means of 
a hand fork—all very simple. 

Amateurs’ stumbling blocks are tying and 
layering. The former may now be undertaken 
Very ¢ eusily with ring-ties, and there are several 
patent supports if canes are considered un- 
sightly or too much trouble. although after 
many trials I must confess I prefer them 
myself. But many people who would other- 
wise grow the plants have the idea that layer- 
ing must be carried out every season, not 
realizing that Carnations are true perenmials, 
and so they refuse to undertake the work this 
entails. lt is, of course, not necessary to 
do anything of the kind, and plante may 
be allowed to grow unchecked, and they will give 
an abundance of bloom for cutting and garden 
decoration. Nome varieties are better than 
others for this purpose. the old fancy Queen 
Eleanor being excellent, and spreading very 
rapidly. The foliage is fine and good, and I have 
had very large plants of this variety eight and 
ten ve arsold. Most of the Cloves come under this 
heading, Salmon Clove, Coral Clove, and the 
crimson Spicy Breeze, being good examples 

‘The aim of raisers nowadays is to put nothing 
in commerce that does not conform to the 
highest standard, which means compact habit 
and strong healthy growth, so that when, as 
sometimes happens, a variety “runs away.” 
it is often suggested that a perpetual-flowering 
plant may be at the root of the matter. This, 
putting aside all consideration as to the imn- 
probability, hardly satisfies, as the flower 
would) almost certainly show traits which, 
admirable as they may be in a perpetual Car- 
pation, would be detects in the border variety — 
the fimbriated edge being almost certain to 
appear. 

Sometimes the straggling habit will appear 
When plants are transterred into lighter soil 
than that in which they were originally grown, 
but the defect will not be noticeable in the result- 
ing layers, whieh will accommodate themselves 
to this new medium; but there are varieties 
of lanky growth which are much more suited 
to pot culture than the open border, for, lovely 
as their flowers may be, it is next to impossible 
to layer thern. 

Where layers are not desired the habit of 
growth docs not matter so much, but in a bed 
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where plants are left to increase naturally 
such varieties as Viceroy, Gordon Douglas— 
still the best crimson, and good anywhere— 
Mrs. Hawksbee, Glorious (very much like 
Ivan Lowe), and the new St. Clair Amos, to 
mention only a few, will ‘serve to illustrate the 
more desirable type,the shoots of these sorts being 
strong and stocky, without coarseness. J. B. Wells 





NOTES FROM A WELSH GARDEN. 


No shrub has attracted so much attention 
during the last few weeks as Mutisia decurrens 
and none has been more worthy of it. A 
climbing Composite (if not the only one), 
this beautiful Chilean plant is rambling over the 
branches of a dwarf Buddleia, and its splendid 
flowers, five inches across, with about twenty 
broad rays in a glowing Gazania-orange, 
and a dark eye, are remarkably handsome. 
A curious feature of this plant is the forked 
tendril which terminates each leaf and which 
is a continuation of the mid-rib. These tendrils 
are as tough as whipcord and cling with 
extraordinary tenacity to anything they come 
in contact with. It is also interesting to note 
how the bases of the narrow, glaucous leaves 
are continued down the stems of the plant, 
thus giving the latter `a pair of leafy wings. 

Another notable Chilean plant now in bloom 
is Mitraria coccinea, a pretty little evergreen 
fond of a cool, vegetable soil, and a suitable 
subject for growing among dwarf Rhododen- 





drons, Pierises and the like. The blossoms 
of this charming shrub are tubular, about 
one-and-a-half inch long, and of a shade 


of scarlet so soft and refined that the gorgeous 
wreaths of Tropaeolum speciosum which have 
nvaded the former’s territory appear almost 
blatant by comparison. Mitraria coccinea 
seems to be a variable shrub in regard to habit 
of growth, for whilst on a rock garden ledge 
it will often remain bushy and compact, and 
scarcely two feet high, the same plant will, 
if put among other evergreens, more robust 
than itself, twine through the branches of the 
latter to a height of four to five feet. In 
some gardens it is more successful when grown 
in that way. | 
Desfontainea spinosa came into flower 
unusually early this year and it is now (early 
August) at its best, aflame with its burnished 
trumpets of vermilion and yellow, Dendro- 
mecon rigidum and Romneya Coulteri are 
successfully upholding the prestige of Cali- 
fornia among their Chilean rivals, and the same 
country has other worthy representatives 
of its wonderful flora in Pentstemon cordi- 
folius, Diplacus glutinosus (in three or four 
shades of colour from golden buff to a deep 
coppery orange) the fragrant Rhododendron 
occidentale in the cool shade of stream-side 
Alders, and Zauchneria californica in the 
stoniest and driest ledge we can afford it. 
Plagianthus Lyallii, a mere stripling, has 
been very lovely leaning over the water, its 
large clusters of beautiful, paper-white flowers 
almost concealing the foliage. P. pulchellus 
on the contrary, has proved so unworthy 
of its specific name that its place has been 
taken by something more deserving. Spiraea 
(Sorbaria) arborea is a singularly charming 
waterside or damp soil shrub which is at its 
best just now. A free and robust grower, 
this is the handsomest of the Ash-leaved 
Spiraeas, the bronzy-tintec, pinnate leaves 
of great size being an excellent and fitting 
background for the immense terminal panicles 
of creamy white inflorescences. Few shrubs, 
or small trees, have the elegance or refinement 
of this splendid Meadowsweet and few more 
richly deserve a prominent, isolated position. 
The most beautiful plant now blooming 
in the woodland is Deinanthe coerulea, over 
whose bristly, Begonia-like leaves are sus- 
pended from their wine-red stems bearing 
cup-shaped flowers in a wan lavender with a 
ring of silver-grey anthers within. No other 
plant in the whole course of the season attracts 
so much admiration as does this treasure 
which Mr. E. H. Wilson introduced from 
Hupeh a few years ago, and it has proved 
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hardy and easy in a cool, tree-shaded bed of 
leaf-mould mainly occupied by Gaultherias. 

Campanula thyrsoides in a mixed border 
is an interesting member of its race, the hairy, 
eighteen-inch club-like flowering stem, sugges- 
tive of some Verbascum, being closely packed 
from base to top on all sides with pale, straw- 
yellow flowers as large as thimbles. These are 
very fragrant—an unusual attribute in Cam- 
panulas—and, to judge by the condition 
of the many bumble bees which spend the 
night in those ivory cups, the perfume, or 
the nectar, is evidently intoxicating. 

Viola hederacea has made a large clump 
in a cool corner, its deep green, kidney-shaped 
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to hold the field, and the soft china-blue heads 
of Allium Purdomii will not be overlooked where 
that pretty little Bramble, Rubus arcticus, 
is flowering a second time. 

Primula helodoxa has excelled itself near the 
water. The tips of its three-foot stems, 
several of which have borne over a dozen 
whorls of blossom, are still carrying a few 
of the lovely yellow flowers which have been such 
a remarkable feature of the bog all the summer. 
The rosy-crimson heads of Sedum pulchellum 
are making a pleasing mass of colour at the brink 
of a rivulet, close by them being a bold cluster 
of that excellent hybrid Calceolaria John 
Innes. Parnassia palustris, the Grass of 


FIG. 47.—PLEIOCARPA MUTICA. 
(see p, 128). 


leaves making an admirable setting for the 
quaint, white-tipped purple flowers. That 
fine Geranium, G. Wallichianum, var. E. C. 
Buxton, is also in full bloom in a more or less 
shady spot, and another good old plant (now, 
I think rare) which appreciates some shelter 
from the hottest sun is Dianthus Wolley Dod, its 
eighteen-inch stems bearing beautiful rosy-crim- 
son blossoms all through the summer. Geranium 
Webbianum, of gardens, which has not been 
a success hitherto has, this July, covered 
its neat little cushion of grey-green leaves 
with large white flowers daintily pencilled 
with purple. Gentiana Przewalskii, G. linearis, 
G.septemfida, G.Pneumonanthe and G.Freyniana 
are “‘ carrying-on ” until the ornate Gentians come 


Parnassus, is also flowering here, these plants 
being of a very dwarf form found growing 
on some sandy links of Lancashire. Here, 
too, is Caltha biflora, a pretty white-flowered 
Marsh Marigold not often seen in gardens, 
and, with its fleshy stems sprawling in the water . 
of the above streamlet, is Calla palustris whose 
spathes are of a whiteness and quality deserving 
of more commendation than this humble 
Arum usually gets. Before these ‘ flowers ”’ 
fade the large cone-like spadix changes from 
green to a brilliant red. 

Mimulus cardinalis is an all-summer bloomer 
at the margin of the bog, exceeding even the 
prolificacy of most of the hybrids. This scarlet- 
flowered species has proved very reliable here 


N e ee ee 


even in soil that is extremely wet in winter. 


Another reputedly tender plant which has 
endured unprotected the worst that winter 


could do for some ten years is Lobelia Cavan- 
illesii, a native, I believe, of Chili. This 
elegant species attains the height of about 
two feet and soon makes a patch of consider- 
able size, the scarlet, yellow throated flowers 
being produced in succession from July onwards 
into autumn. This Lobelia is not, however, 
in the bog, but in a cool border soil which 
is well drained at all times. In a warmer 
medium we have now coming into bloom 
another interesting species, L. Tupa, which 
was introduced from Chili two centuries ago 
when it was known as Tupa Feuillei. This 
is a handsome, upstanding perennial with 
large leaves like a Foxglove in sage-green 
und ruddy stems which terminate in erect 
spikes of brick-red flowers. In some places 
this fine old herb is said to attain the height of 
six to eight feet, but here it does not exceed 
half that stature. Being entirely herbaceous 
L. Tupa may easily be protected in winter 
where there is any risk of loss. A. T. Johnson, 
Ro Wen, Talycajn, N. Wales. 





CULTURAL MEMORANDA. 


BULBS FOR CHRISTMAS FLOWERING. 


IRIS TINGITANA.—This beautiful Iris is a 
comparatively recent introduction, and, pro- 
vided the bulbs are potted early, it may be 
had in flower for Christmas without much 
forcing. Four or five bulbs may be placed 
in a five-inch or six-inch pot, pressing them 
into the soil fairly firmly, and just covering 
them with soil. Many growers fail with this 
plant through using an excessively rich com- 
post. It should be grown in old potting 
soil which has been used once, with the addition 
of a little leaf-mould and sand. 

Stand the pots containing the bulbs in a 
cold frame, and water them; they will require 
no more moisture until the shoots appear 
above the soil. A plant or two may be turned 
out of their pots to examine the condition 
of the roots, and if the latter have formed 
freely, they may be watered carefully, and the 
plants placed on a shelf in the greenhouse. 

When the pots are filled with roots a little 
weak liquid manure will benefit the plants, 
and, so soon’ as the flower spike shows, they 
may be grown in a little heat, but not 
too much, or the flowers will be poor in texture 
und colour. 

The colour of the flowers is a beautiful 
pale blue, with a yellow blotch on the falls. 

Procure the best quality bulbs from a reliable 
source. l 

POLYANTHUS NARCISSUS SNOWFLAKE.—-This 
is a much improved form of the old Paper White 
Narcissus, and it comes into bloom earlier. 
The individual flowers are larger, of firmer 
texture, and quite as sweetly scented. 

Good loamy soil, enriched with a little 
leaf-mould or manure from an old hot-bed 
and lightened with sand, is suitable as a rooting 
medium. Clean six-inch pots should be used ; 
they should be crocked carefully and about 
half filled with the compost. Place about 
five or six bulbs, according to their size, on 
the soil without pressing them into it, then 
fill the pot with the compost and make it firm, 
just covering the apex of the bulbs. 

Place the pots in a frame, well water the soil, 
and, after the pots have drained, cover them 
with about two inches of cocoa-nut fibre refuse. 
After an interval of two or three weeks, ex- 
amine the pots to see if growth is developing, 
and if so, remove the covering and shade the 
plants for a day or so until the follage turns 
green. The lights should be kept over them 
in case of heavy rains, allowing them plenty 
of air. When they have made good growth, 
they should be removed to a light, airy house, 
and, after a short time, when the pots are 
well filled with roots, they should be removed 
to a warmer house. Frequent applications 
of diluted liquid manure, about the colour 
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of weak tea, or a quick acting fertilizer sprinkled 
on the surface of the soil and watered into 
it will help to produce fine spikes of bloom. 
So soon as the flowers open. remove the plants 
to a cooler house. The plants will gain in 
appearance if each spike is tied loosely to a 
neat stake, and the growth kept upright. 


CYNTHELLA HyYAcintTHs.—-These miniature 
Hyacinths are very pretty and effective if 
well grown. They may be had in various 
colours, and develop several spikes of bloom 
from the one bulb. They are very light and 
graceful in appearance and excellent for plant- 
ing in bowls or pans. 

They should be potted directly they are 
received from the bulb merchant in a compost 
consisting of two parts loam, one part flaky 
leaf-mould and one part old manure, with 
plenty of silver sand added. The bulbs may 
be planted fairly closely together, placing 
sand at the base of each bulb, and just covering 
them with the soil. Treat them tho same as 
advised for the Polyanthus Narcissus as regards 
frame culture, and then remove them to a 
shelf in a greenhouse to keep the growth sturdy. 
They will submit to gentle forcing so soon 
as the flower spikes show, but should be kept 
as near the roof-glass as possible, or they will 
become drawn and grow weakly. They should 
be removed to a cooler house when in bloom 
to preserve the colour of the flowers. 


Tuures.—The Due van Tholl varieties of 
Tulips are the earliest to flower, and although 
they are somewhat smaller in the bloom than 
many of the taller varicties, they are valuable 
in that they may be forced into bloom very 
early. They may be had in red, white, and 
yellow colours; the rod form is perhaps, the 
best. 

The bulbs should he potted as early as 
possible in a compost similar to that advised 
for Hyacinths, with rather less sand. Make 
them fairly firn in the soil, water the latter, 
and cover the soil with fibre in a cold frame 
until the growth begins to push through, then 
remove them to a greenhouse. 

These early Tulips are apt to develop 
very short stems, therefore they should be 
grown either in a shady part of tho house, 
or covered with tiffany to draw up the flower 
stems. Some growers place them in a dark 
shed or similar place for a few days to effect 
this, but so soon as the shoots develop they 
should be placed in a house with plenty of 
light to strengthen them. If required for 
table or room decoration, they may be planted 
thickly in boxes and transferred to other 
receptacles when in bloom. R. W. Thatcher, 
Carlton Park Gardens, Market Harboro’. 





NOTES FROM GLASNEVIN. 


OncipiuM LEOPOLDIANUM. 

Tus interesting Peruvian Orchid has recently 
flowered. A description of the species was 
given by the late R. A. Rolfe in The Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, 1890, part 2, p. 556, and a more 
detailed history of its introduction in the 
Orchid Review, November, 1914, p. 345, where 
also is a figure of the flowers. A somewhat 
highly-coloured figure is given in Lindenia, 
vol. 6, t. 274. The Glasnevin plant was pur- 
chased through Messrs. Protheroe and Morris 
from the Fairlawn Collection in 1921. The 
flower scape is over six feet long, flexuose, 
bearing flowers in sprays of three to tour 
for about half its length; the sepals and petals 
are white suffused with rosy-purple, and the flat 
ovate lip, darker im colour, is margined with 
white and bears a yellow crest. The plant is 
grown in the cool end of a corridor, on the 
north side of the propagating range, with a 
minimum temperature of about 50? F. It is 
attached to a wooden spar fixed in an ordinary 
flower pot. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM CORONARIUM, 


This somewhat uncommon species is not 
free flowering as a rule and is rather ungainly 
in habit. It has just flowered here and is 
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certainly one of the most attractive members 
of the genus. The long, ereeping rhizome 
bears ovoid pscudo-bulbs, producing one leaf 
at the apex and one from the base, the Hower 
spike arising in the axil of the latter and sheathed 


by the petiole. The spike is over one 
foot long, bracteate and bears from eighteen 
to twenty flowers. The flowers are over one 


inch wide, the sepals and petals reddish-brown, 
mottled yellow at the base: the lip is yellow 
blotched with reddish-brown at the base. 
This species requires basket culture and, when 
making growth, does well in the cool house, but 
when growth is finished, the plant should he 
hung near the roof in a bright, airy greenhouse. 


ANEMONE  GLAUCIFOLIA. 
First deseribed by Franchet in 1886, this 
this beautiful Windflower from Yunnan has 


recently been introduced. A specimen received 
from the ičdinburgh Botanic Gardens is now 
in flower. It has been grown in an airy green- 
house, in an ordinary potting mixture of loarn, 
leaf-soil, and sand. ‘The leaves are basal, six to 
to twelve inches long, bipinnatifid and furnished 
with whitish hairs on both surfaces. The 
peduncle, arising from the centre of the leaf 
rosette, reaches a height of two feet. The 
flowers arise from the apex of the peduncle 
and are borne on pedicels five to seven inches 
long, the central flower opening first. Three 
prominent foliaceous bracts form an involucre 
at the base of the umbel. The sepals are oblong, 
obtuse, two inches long by one-and-a-half 
inch wide, pale violet-blue in colour. As 
vet little cam be said of its cultural requirements 
but, should it prove possible to raise plants 
from home saved seeds, further information 
will be forthcoming. 


CODONOPSIS FORRESTII. 


The genus Codonopsis is remarkably variable 
in habit, from the dwarf, rather compact C. 
ovata with pale blue flowers to the far spreading 
twiners, such as C. tubulosa and the species 
under notice. Others like C. clematidea raise 
their flower scapes more or less ereet to a height 
of two feet or so, and bear nodding, bell-shaped 
Howers remarkable for their wonderful inter- 
nal coloration. C. Forrestit (Fig. 46) which 
came to Glasnevin from Mr. A. K. Bulley, 
belongs to the twining section. Tt has slender 
glabrous stems bearing cordate - ovate leaves 
the larger two-and-a-quarter inches wide by 
two-and-a-half inches long, dull green above. 
glaucous below, glabrous except the margins 
Which are finely ciliate; as a rule the leaves 
are alternate but occasionally a pair are nearly 
opposite, ‘The flowers are two-and-a-quarter 
inches in diameter, petals pale blue with darker 
veining and each with a dark purple band at 
the base; sepals acute bright green, one-third 
the length of the petals. The stamens are 
peculiar in arising each from a triangular 
base whieh is heavily fringed with white hairs. 

At present this species is cultivated in a 
pan in a cold house and allowed to twine over 
a few short twigs. It is evident, however, 
that it requires more scope, and should it 
prove hardy in the open, a good effect might 
result from allowing it to envelop a decrepit 
shrub or scramble over ordinary Pea-stick». 


PLEIOCARPA MUTICA. 


Still rare in cultivation, this beautiful plant 
(Fig. 47) was apparently first grown in the 
Botanie Gardens, Glasgow, whence probably, 
all the plants now in gardens have emanated. 
It belongs to the family Apocynaceae the genus 
being endemic in Tropical Africa. The opposite, 
rather leathery leaves are from three to sis 
inches long, dark green, shining on the upper 
surface and with undulate margins. The 
Howers are produced freely in dense clusters 
on all but the shoots of the current year; 
the corolla is pure white, half-an-inch or more 
long with spreading lobes about half as much 
in length; the calyx is minute. When fully 
open the flowers emit a strong but sweet scent 
which permeates the whole house. A flowering 
shoot with leaves is tigured in the Botanical 
Mugazine, t. 8343. J. W. Besant. 
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ORCHID NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 





CYPRIPEDIUM LITTLE GEM. 


A FLOWER of this remarkably interesting cross 
between C. Harrisianum superbum (villosum 
~ barbatum) and C. Baron Schréder (Fairrie- 
anum x oenanthum = superbum) is sent by 
a correspondent, and is specially noteworthy 
ax it is the counterpart of the original 
plant which was flowered by the raisers, 
Messrs. Jas. Veitch and Sons, and fully 
described in The Gardeners Chronicle RHN. 
report, April 25, 1903, p. 270. It was there 
suggested that when fully established it 


would revert to tho stature of its parents. 
But the flower as now seen is still the 
same well-formed small type, the broadly 


ovate sepals greenish-white, flushed with rose 
and bearing closely-arranged chocolate-purple 
spotted lines, the shining petals being 
greenish at the base, spotted like the dorsal 
sepal, the outer halves and lip dark purplish 
brown. It is of the C. Thalia class but 
the introduction of C. Harrisianum instead 
of C. insigne resulted in more rounded and 
smaller flowers instead of larger as might 
he expected. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM MAHARENEF. 


Too late to allow of the correction being 
made in the New Hybrid Orchid list in the 
issue for July 25, p. 68, Messrs. Sanders write 
that the above name should be substituted 


for Odontoglossum Maharajah, previously 
sent and published in the list, as that 


used. In the 
should be O. 


name had been _ previously 
same list Odm. Lambert 
Lambent. 


CHONDRORHYNCHA CHESTERTONILI. 


Many lovers of Orchids appreciate flowers 
of a bright and showy nature, whilst 
others are interested in those of peculiar 
and fantastic form. The above-named species 
produces an interesting and quaint flower: 
but when seen in good condition it is also 
beautiful and fascinating. 

Although Orchids with fringed lips are 
by no means rare—familiar examples being 
the remarkable Dendrobium  Brymerianum, 
D. Harveyanum, Brassavola Digbyana, with 
its numerous hybrids, Nanodes Medusae, 
and Habenaria Susannae—those with fringed 
petals as well as fringed lips are not a 
numerous class. Dendrobium Harveyanum 
has a decided fringe both upon its petals 


and lip. 
Although described by Reichenbach, in 
The Gardeners’ Chronicle, as far back as 


1879, ii. p. 648, Chondrorhyncha Chestertonil, 
is not at the present day over-abundant 
in collections. The flowers are light 
yellow, with some brown blotches on the 
base of the lip, and they measure nearly 
three inches across. The. plants’ chief attraction 
is its well-developed fringe on the petals. 
which is much longer and of a = more 
filigree nature on the lip, making it a most 
remarkable subject. The plant produces its 
flowers from time to time, several in one 
season, from its tufted growths. I have 
found it is best grown with Miltonias 
of the vexillaria family, in a compost 
similar to that used for that specics. When 
grown under these conditions and treated in 
the same manner the best results have been 
attained. 

It often makes a hard, woody root stock, 
as do many other Orchids; and when this 
occurs the hard part should be cut away 
when repotting the plants. Although gen- 
erally classed with the Zygopetalums of the 
Bollea and Pescatorea family, the Chondro- 


rhyncha species succeeds under much 
cooler treatment, although there is one 
natural hybrid recorded between it and 


Bollea coelestis, under the name of Chon- 
drobollea Froebeliana, which flowered with 
M. Otto Froebel at Zurich in 1902. J. T. B, 
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TILLANDSIA XIPHIOIDES. 


TILLANDSIA is a large genus of Bromel- 
iaceous plants inhabiting tropical America 
and the West Indies, where they oecur mostly 
as epiphytes, usually growing in the forks 
of the forest trees and often clothing the branches 
in association with Orchids and other epiphytal 


FIG. 


plants. They vary much in size and habit from 
the small T. ionantha, which is only two inehes 
or three inches high, to the magnificent T. 
regina, in which the inflorescence attains a 
height of seven feet or more, the broad, sheathing 
leaves being from four feet to five feet long 
In some species the flowers and bracts are 
very handsome and brilliant, others have 
beautifully marked and coloured leaves. 

Under cultivation, ‘Tillandsias require a 
warm, moist atmosphere at all seasons of the 
year. The stronger growers should be potted 
in a compost of fibrous peat, Sphagnum-moss, 
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and charcoal, but the smaller kinds succeed bost 
if fastened to a block of wood and suspended 
from the roof, it is important the plants 
should be kept moist by frequent sprayings, 
especially during hot weather. 

T. xiphioides (Fig. 48), commonly known 
as the Buenos Ayres Air-plant, is a 
distinct and pretty species, with large snow- 
white, deliciously scented flowers for which 
it is much prized. The leaves, whieh are 
erowded together in the form of a rosette, 


48.—TILLANDSTA XIPHIOIDES, 


are from four inches to six inches long and 
half-an-inch broad, very thick and rigid and 
covered with a silvery-grey tomentum. Intro- 
duced more than one hundred years ago, it is 
now a very uncommon plant in English gardens, 
for, like many other beautiful tropical plants, 
Tillandsias have gone out of fashion. This, 
no doubt, is due to the fact that out-door 
gardening is the craze at the present time. 
Although the loss to cultivation of so many 
beautiful plants is to be regretted, it is hoped 
they will again occupy the position they once 
held in decorating our plant houses. T. W.T. 
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EDITORIAL NOTIOES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 2. 


Editors and Publisher.—Our correspondents would 
obviate delay in obtaining answers to their communi- 
cations, and save us much time and trouble, if they would 
kindly observe the notice printed weekly to the effect that 
all letters relating to financial matters and to advrertise- 
ments should be addressed to the PUBLISHER; and that 
all communications intended for publication or referring 
to the literary department, and all plants to be named 
should be directed to the EDITORS. The twn departments 
Publishing and Editorial, are distinct, and much un- 
necessary delay and cunfusion arise when letlers are 
misdirected, 


Local News.—Correspondents will greatly oblige by sending 
to the Editors early intelligence of local events likely tu be 
of interest to our readers. 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—The Editors do 
not undertake to pay for any contributions or illustrations 
or to return unused communications or tlustrulions. 
unless by special arrangement. The Editora do not hold 
themselves responsible for any opinions expressed by 
their correspondents. 


Letters fcr Publication as well as specimens of plants 
for naming, should be addressed to the EDITORS, 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London. 
ommunications should be WRITTEN ON ONE SIDB 
ONLY OF THE PAPER, sent as early in the week as 
possible, and duly signed by the writer. If desired, the 
signature will not be printed, but kept as a guarantee of 
good faith. 


ent Communications.—// sent by leleyraph, these 
Ore ald be addressed “Gard. Chron., kand; oF by 
telephone, to Gerrard, 1543, 





HAMPTON COURT GARDENS. 


LTHOUGH the primary object of the 
majority of those who visit Hampton 
Court is undoubtedly to see the Palace 

und state apartments, the wealth of flowers 
in the beds and borders at the present time 
is worth going a long way to see. 

By flower lovers, and in fact, the majority 
of visitors, the first comment made refers to the 
delicious fragrance of the Heliotropes, planted 
in very large numbers in beds and borders. 
These are mostly tall plants of the variety 
President Garfield, and the flowers fill the air 
with scent. Another plant, the perfume of 
which has brought it into prominence with the 
public, is Humea elegans. The peculiar odour 
of the foliage has caused the public to 
vive it the popular name of “Incense Plant.” 
In the mixed flower border many specimens 
ure effectively intermingled with groups of 
brilliantly coloured flowers. 

Conspicuous in the mixed flower border, 
under the wall, along the main walk, are groups 
of red and golden-yellow Celosias, represent- 
ing a particular good strain, with large plumes. 
Two large groups of Lihum longiflorum are 
closely packed with their deliciously fragrant 
white trumpets. The tall, slender spikes of Cilia 
coronopifolia are very striking with their 
scarlet. blossoms, and Larkspur - like foliage. 
Masses of Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora 
will be effective for some weeks to come, and 
Bouvardia Humboldtii grandiflora is also 
planted in quantity and flowering freely. 
Verbena ‘* Lovely” is a very distinct. bedding 
variety with slate-blue flowers. 

During the last week in July large groups 
of herbaceous Phloxes, comprising many of 
the best sorts. were the prominent feature 
of the perennial border. Phloxes are excep- 
tionally well cultivated at Hampton Court. 
and this year is no exception, the plants heing 
full of vigour and carrying large flower heads. 
Most prominent of all is the brilliant orange- 
red Coquelicot, not usually one of the most 
vigorous, but here the picture of health and 
beauty. Groups of Erigeron Quakeress aro 
producing large quantities of mauve blossoms 
on plants eighteen inches high. Blooming 
freely over a long season this a very valuable 
perennial for summer and autumn flowering. 
Several varieties of the Ox-Eye Daisy, Chrysan- 
themum maximum, represent this popular 
hardy border flower, the old favourite, Mrs. 
C. Lothian Bell, being the best, although the 
individual blooms are surpassed in size by the 
King Edward variety. 

While the recent heavy rains have tempor- 
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arily checked the brilliant display of the bedding 
Zonal Pelargoniums, the wet weather has 
fully demonstrated the value of the tuberous 
Begonias for bedding under somewhat moist 
conditions. The wealth of blossom provide 
gorgeous masses of colour in several large 
beds. Chief among these are two beds of 
the small, double-red Begonia Burgomaster 
Max with a groundwork of Alyssum mariti- 
mum and a few dot plants of Centaurea can- 
didissima. Equally effective is the double 
pink Begonia Major Hope interspersed with 
the silvery-white-foliaged Leucophyta Brownii. 
A delightful and effective urrangement. of 
shades of yellow, silver and blue is obtained 
with golden-yellow Celosias, Delphinium Blue 
Butterfly, the yellow double tuberous Begonia 
Colonel Laussedat, and Leucophyta Brownii 
with a groundwork of the blue Lobelia Waver- 
ley and the variegated Mesembryanthemum 


cordifolium, The mixture of tall plants 
of Streptosolen Jamesonii and Heliotrope 
President Garfield, both plants flowering 


freely, is very effective in a large bed. The 
same variety of Heliotrope is used in another 
bed with Astilbe Pink Pearl, and a groundwork 
and edging of Veronica Andersonii variegata 
with the growths pegged down. 

Inthe centre of the garden the large, cireu- 
lar pond is gay with a varied collection of Water 
Lilies, all flowering freely. Standing on coping 
all round the pond are large specimen plants, 
in tubs, of Agapanthus umbellatus. They 
are very effective with many spikes of blue 
Howers, Which are set off to advantage by the 
background of dark green foliage of the old 
Yew trees, which in recent vears appear to 
have taken on a new lease of life. Pescter. 





MR. F. KINGDON WARD'S EIGHTH 
EXPEDITION IN ASIA.*. 


XV.-A HOLIDAY IN tHE MOUNTAINS. 


In August we felt we needed a 
and decided to take a month's 
I was suffering from a chronie 
the neck, brought on by gazing round at 
the flora as I was riding or walking along. 
Cawder had an attack of pluvial depression, 
and a change of air was obviously indicated. 
The sea-side being too far away, we determined 
to take our holiday in the mountains. 


holiday, 
sick leave. 
erick in 


On August 9, in bright weather, we Jeft 
the home fires burning and started north- 
wards down the rong. After about six miles 
we reached the end of the open pastures 
of the broad, upper glacial valley, and 
entered a narrow, water-worn glen. Here 
we entered the forest. There were the usual 
Rhododendrons—the “Grande,” with quite 
extraordinarily varnable foliage; the rose 


“ Fortunei,” easily recognisable by its smooth, 
tawny bark; the “Taliense.” with its silver- 
white, woolly leaves, and the “ Triflorum.” 
There were numerous ground Orchids, too, in 
meadow. bog, and forest. the latter mostly 
saprophytic or parasitic; and a many fruited 
Podophyllum, with leaves like those of P. 
tabularis. As we got down to lower altitudes 
the vegetation began to change markedly, 
resembling that of the gorge below Gyala. 
1 had two surprises on the second day. 
It will be recalled that early in May. during 
our marth down the river. l1 had come 
across a fine, pink-flowered © Virgatum ”’ 


Rhododendron growing in a bog, and had 
noted it as one worthy of particular atten- 


tion. There were only one or two plants of 
it, however, and it was necessary to find it 


in bulk. After that I searched every bog 
for miles around, without result. By the 
end of June I had given it up, and dis- 


creetly refrained from mentioning the plant 





* The previous articles by Mr. Kingdon Ward were 
published in our issue of April 12, May 7, June 21, 
August 9, August 30, September 27, November b, 1924, 
April 4, May 9, June 6, June 20, July 4, July 15, and 
August i, 125. 
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again. It was one of the lost ones. And 
suddenly, on August 10, I found it again, 


not one or two plants merely, but growing 
in masses. And where do you think it was 
growing? Why, on sun soaked, Pine and 
Bracken clad slopes, like any other “ Virgatum ` 
Rhododendron! Its presence in a bog was 
just an accident, and I had been wasting 
my time searching the bogs for it! 

The other surprise was the pink spotted 
Martavon Lily, sheaves of which grew all up 
the hillside; the warm air was heavy with 
its fragrance. Growing three or four feet 
high, bearing twenty or more blooms, it was 
w fine sight. 

After that we came down into forests 
where grew shrubs or trees such as we had 
not seen since we left Sikkim a fine Hew, a 
species of | Enkianthus, in fruit, Ailanthus. 
Daphne, ete.. and such herbs as Leptocodon 


gracilis, Anemone japonica (or vitifolia?). 
and Campanula colorata. We had now 
descended lower than we had been tor 
months. to about 8.500 feet altitude. 

On the Pth we turned westwards anl 


besan to climb again; also the spell of fine 
weather came to an end. We had a wretched 
mareh in the rain., and a still more wretched 


camp in a meadow. There was little that 
was new amongst the vezetation a nodding, 
yelow Clematis was in bloom, and the 
v pulebelloides © Prinula reappeared, still an 
flower. In othe meadow, Monks-bood. Alliuiu. 
and other large herbs beld sway. For those 
who enjoy statisties, b rnay mention that 
we piekel here a ct Cowslip dSikkirnenis 
Primula, three feet nino inches high. bearme 


an umbel five-and-a-half inches high and tive 
inches through. with forty-one flowers open, 
thirty passed over, and twenty buds. Tt ìs 
not necessary to bend over in order to 
smell these giant Cowslips! 

A long march on the following day, still 
in pouring rain, brought us to a small 
monastery in the alpine valley. Quite a 
number of interesting plants were met with, 
including a fine roek Cyananthus, with 
beautiful silver-haired foliage, and an ev- 
quisite cream-flowered Cremanthodium. More 
surprising was it to fiud here the yellow- 
flowered * Lepidotum ©“ Rhododendron (accom- 
panied by the cherry-coloured species) and 
also what seemed to be the purple-flowered 
e ṣaluenense. ; thouzh as this latter was 
not in bloom I could not be certain it was 
the same species. Higher up grew scattered 
tuffets of the Strawberry *Naluenense.™ In 
the forest one noted abundance of the yellow- 
Howered “Soulici.“ and occasional bushes of 
the handsome leafed **Roxieanum.” The Geran- 
ioides “© Primula, so scanty where we first 
discovered it. was abundant here, and 
Isopyrum grandiflorum, first seen on the 
Himalaya as an obviously rare plant was 
quite common on this side of the river. 
Tho glaucous-leafed Barberry, bluish-green 
against a mesh of black stems, looks its 
best when drenched, and a Lonicera, with 
almost equally glaucous foliage and orange: 
scarlet berries, was a handsome object in 
the high meadows. 

The weather was so bad on Augurt H 
that we kept to the shelter of the monastery, 
cold and draughty though it was. On 
the 15th we crossed tbe pass, which js Ol 
no great altitude, being under 15,000 feet. 
and far easier than most of the dozen we 
had crossed. Here a new surprise awaited 
us, for 1 found quite the finest ‘ Sikkimensis 


Primula I have yet come across, with very 
large, deep claret-coloured bells, glossy as 
velvet, and with that delightful, elusive 


seems to 
rimula i 
P ula in 


belong to every 
this strange and 


fragrance whieh 
e Nikkimensis ` 





wonderful land. This plant grew by brook 
and meadow, but was very local—we saw 
it only during the one days march. Mor 


astonishing was it to find on the cliff two 
dwarf Rhododendrons in bloom-— ‘Scarlet 
Runner” as Į think (I have not yet com- 


pared it with the Himalayan plant of that 


name), and a large edition of “Plum 
Warner,” with the usual florescent “Campy: 
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logynum“ corolla, an inch long and an inch 
across, borne on a two-inch pedicel. It must 
be remembered that these plants were flower- 
ing nearly two months later than their 
Himalayan prototypes. On the other side 
of the pass I found a yellow *‘Souliei” 
Rhododendron still in bloom—a variety having 
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FIG. 49.—LAKE DISTRICT : 
TIBET. 
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a crimson aureole at the base of the corolla, 
around the ovary. I may remark here that 
in June l found a „third colour variety of 
this plant, having the lemon-coloured corolla 
faintly speckled with crimson. 

Descending through the usual Picea- 
Juniper forest, with scattered Larch and 
bush Rhododendron, we emerged into a fine 
alpine valley with a lake at its head, into 
which flowed a large glacier (Fig. 49). We turned 
down this valley, which was very boggy 
and full of mosquitos, and camped outside 
a wretched village in pouring rain rather 
than face the dirt and fauna of a roof 
over our heads. On August 17 we pursued 
our way down the valley, through meadows 
of flowers—but rather ordinary flowers after 
what we had been accustomed to. They 
formed an herbaceous border along the path— 
Cyananthus, Scabiosa, Potentilla, Cynoglossum, 
Impatiens, Polygonum, Stellera, Geranium, 
Aster, Codonopsis, Adenophora, Pedicularis, 
Delphinium, Salvia, and a dozen others 
often several species of each genus; their 
colours, too, were alluring especially the 
high-tension blues of Larkspur and Cyno- 
glossum, the aniline yellows and crimsons of 
Pedicularis, and the crushed-strawberry of 
Impatiens. But after all these were only 
vulgar weeds—we were after bigger game. 

On the following day we reached the 
mysterious Pasum lake, which is about eight 
miles long and one to two miles wide, 
beautifully situated with snow peaks all 
round it. The lake is nearly 12,000 feet 
above sea level, and wooded to the water's 
edge with Fir and Silver Birch and Poplar. 
We marched round the head of the lake, 
but I found few plants of interest here, 
except a very hairy-leaved, pale-flowered 
form of Campanula colorata, a violet- 
flowered, leathery-leaved Didissandra (this I 
have seen in Yunnan), and on some gravel 
screes, a fine, purple-flowered Lactuca—not 
the one which is so common in western 
China, but a much larger-flowered species. 





On the sheltered side, the ‘‘Geranioides’’ Primula 
was abundant under the trees, on the 
exposed side was the ‘‘ pulchelloides”’ 
Primula. A few small ground Orchids and 
Saxifrages completed the roll. 

We continued the descent on August 19, 


-in very wet weather, and at the foot of 


the lake came to a broad, stony valley, 
dotted with villages. The tide of Chinese 
invasion had swept up here many years ago, 
leaving a trail of devastation behind it. 
There were also numerous high stone watch 
towers, like factory chimneys, dating from a 
much earlier period. There was no forest, 
except up in the gullies and on the flanks 
of the snowy peaks which rose on either 
side. Two plants scattered over the hard 
gravelly surface may be mentioned—an 
Onosma with dark violet flowers arranged in 
a close helicoid cyme, a big, coarse, hairy 
thing; and a dainty little Forget-me-Not, 
with very small flowers but very many of 
them, forming little puffs of blue littered 
over the brown earth. This struck me as 
one of those plants which nature has 
planted in the wrong place—it would have 
looked far better in the rock garden massed 
in nooks. Almost I was persuaded to collect 
seeds of it for that purpose, though it can 
hardly be called a first-class plant. 

After reaching the junction of two con- 
siderable streams, we turned up the larger, 
and presently discovered an important 
monastery, where we were royally entertained 
by the local officials. We now learnt that 
by continuing more or less north-west up 
this valley we should eventually reach the 
high road to Lhasa; so we continued our 
exploration. This valley was very boggy 
below and very thinly wooded above, but 
it -yielded one interesting plant—a _ ‘ Sikki- 
mensis ° Primula with very fragrant flowers, 
milk-white or sulphur, powdered inside with 
meal. lI am not quite sure whether this 
differs from the many coloured species 
already recorded, but I think it does. At 
any rate the flowers in this case were always 
either yellow or white, never violet, claret, 
or any other shades; nor was the inside of 
the corolla so thickly or so regularly plastered 
with meal. This plant, moreover, almost 
always had two whorls of flowers, often 
three, occasionally four, resembling in this 
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pleasant ride up the valley through the last 
of the forest—-Rhododendron and gnarled 
Juniper—to the alpine meadows, where we 
camped with the yak herds. The lawns 
now were strewn with great blue, trumpet 
Gentians, one very deep blue, like G. sino- 
ornata, the other much lighter, like G. 
Farreri. A fine Larkspur also grew here—it 
had sometimes deep violet blooms, but more 
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Photo Lord Cawder. 


FIG. 50—YELLOW POPPIES AT 14,000 FEET 
ELEVATION. 


often they were milk-white, faintly flushed 
with violet. There was a good deal of wild 
Rhubarb in this valley, which the Tibetans 
ate. I also ate some—raw—and the effect 
was that of a whole carton of Rhubarb 
pills, so that I have not tried any since. 
We were now back at an altitude of over 
14,000 feet, with a 17,00G feet pass over 
the great Salween divide in front of us. 
On the following day we crossed the pass, 
a bleak, stony place, above the limit of 





FIG. 51.—EVENING 


respect a ‘*Candelabra”’ Primula, rather than 
a ‘*Sikkimensis.’’ Like most of its kind, it 
grew in colonies in shady bogs, sometimes 
associated with the Cowslip ‘‘Sikkimensis.”’ 
Another interesting plant I saw in this 
valley was a  Gesnerad — probably an 
Oreocharis, but it was out of reach on a 
high cliff. 

August 24 was a fine day, and we had a 


IN CAMP. 


flowering plants. All around us were snow 
peaks and dying glaciers. From the pass 
we descended straight to the “bad lands,” 
the ‘‘barrens’’—-In other words, we found 
ourselves on the Tibetan plateau once more, 
with not a tree for hundreds of miles. Of 
the new alpine flora which we found here 
I shall have something to write in my next 
letter. F. Kingdon Ward, 
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COTONEASTER FRIGIDA. 


As Sir Herbert Maxwell indicates in his 
interesting letter on p. 95, his thirty-eight feet 
high Cotoneaster frigida is not a record 
specimen for the British Isles. Some twenty 
years ago I measured an example at Pen- 
carrow, North Cornwall, with Mackenzie's 
dendrometer and found it to be almost 
forty feet six inches in height. Tis girth 
measurement would have been valueless 
because it branched less than two feet 
from the ground. This was a many- 
branched, erect example and, during mild 
winters was a sub-evergreen, but when, as 
happened fairly often, there were 15° of 
frost, it was deciduous. 

As a matter of interest I have consulted 
several different books and cannot find any 
giving the height of this Cotoneaster as 
being more than twenty feet, and it is 
usually described as a low spreading shrub, 
though Robinson in his English Flower 
Garden describes it as “a low tree reaching 
twenty feet or more.” Quite recently I 
saw a handsome, tree-like specimen in the 
beautiful Royal Victoria Park, Bath, where 
Mr. Halliburton tends the many rare and 
interesting trees with skilful care. The 
habit of this specimen was much like that 
of Pyrus Aucuparia. 

So far as my observations have gone it 18 
in the western districts, where the rainfall is 
generally heaviest, that one finds the tree-like 
specimens and these have large and luxuriant 


leaves, while in drier districts Cotoneaster 
frigida is rarely more than a large shrub 
of spreading habit. A. C. Bartlett. 


THE COCKSPUR THORN. 


CRATAEGUS CRUS-GALLI is a native of 
Eastern North America, its first intro- 
duction to British gardens being recorded so 
long ago as 1691. The popular name refers 
to the prominent thorns, three inches or 
more in length and often branched. As a 
lawn tree it is one of the most useful 
members of a very large family, valuable 
in both small and large gardens. The 
corymbs of white flowers in June give 
place in most seasons to an abundant erop 
of deep red fruits in autumn when the 
leaves change to scarlet and rich deep red. 
Long after the leaves fall the fruits remain 
a bright and cheerful-looking winter feature. 

Several varieties of the Coekspur Thorn 
are in cultivation, the name being a general 
guide to its variation in foliage; var. 
arbutifolia, having a larger leaf; var. 
linearis, var. pyracanthifolia, narrow obovate 
leaves; and var. salicifolia, thin, narrow, 
oblanceolate leaves. 

A selection of the North American Thorns 
is very desirable for ornamental planting on 
lawns, pleasure grounds and parks. They 
are good town trees, and few flowering 
subjects equal them for planting in exposed 
situations. Thorns thrive in most soils. Jt 
is desirable to move young plants in the 
nursery several times while they are in a 
small state, otherwise they send out long 
roots the moving of which is likely to give 
the trees a check when they are planted 
in their permanent positions. A. O. 


GENISTA VIRGATA. 
ALTHOUGH the Madeira Broom was intro- 


duced over two centuries ago it is still 
uncommon in gardens. This is the more 
surprising when one realises that it is 
practically hardy anywhere and a shrub of 
singular beauty and usefulness. lt will 
fHourish in any light soil, either in the 
open or in thin woodland, and there make 
a stately bush up to a dozen fcet in 
height and often as much in width. It is, 
moreover, longer-lived than most others of 


its kind, keeping its shapely habit for many 
years without getting leggy. 
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G. virgata is a deciduous species, the 
innumerable very slender twigs being well- 


furnished with small, grey-green silky leaves. 
At tho end of the current season's growth 
appear, about midsummer, the racemes of 
bright yellow flowers, and these are yielded 
in such abundance that the whole shrub 
becomes a mass of colour which is main- 
tained for several weeks. 

Plants of Genista virgata may be raised 
from seeds which are yielded in 
plenty, and the seedlings, which invariably 
come true to type, grow rapidly and com- 
mence flowering when about two feet high. 
As T ods 
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PLAGIANTHUS 


Tur interesting notes by 
and Mr. Osborn relating to 
New Zealand = shrub, which 
The Gardeners’ Chronicle of 
page 72, are very suggestive. I believe it 
is a fact that  Plagianthus  Lyallii is 
sometimes confused with an allied Malvace- 
ous shrub, Hoheria populnea. which is also 
a native of New Zealand. Both plants are 
known locally as Lace Barks, from the fact 
that the inner bark can be easily separated into 
thin layers of net-like tissue resembling lace. 
The Maori name for Plagianthus is ©“ whau- 
whi,” and this name is also sometimes used 
for the Hoheria inthe South, although it is 
more generally known as “ Houhere.” 

ln this country the Hoheria is not often 
erown as an ornamental shrub, but Kirk in 
his large folio work The Forest Flora of New 
Zealand, refers to it in the following terms :— 
“It is everywhere admired for its handsome 
foliage, and the beauty of its pure white 
flowers, which are produced in vast profusion 
during the early winter months.” It is found 
throughout the country, except in Stewart 
Island, from sea-level to 1,500 feet. It is ex- 
tremely variable at different stages of growth, 
especially as regards the size, shape, and mar- 
ginal indentation of the leaves. Two forms, 
known as lanceolata and = angustifolia are 
figured by Kirk in the work above-mentioned, 
in addition to the type plant; transitional 
forms, which are said to occur frequently, 
make it almost impossible to draw hard lines 
of separation. 


(GAYA) 


In his Manual of the New Zealand 
Flora, Cheeseman states “It is doubtful 


whether it should be regarded as composed 
of one highly variable species or of three or 
four closely allied ones.” 

Regarding Plagianthus Lyallii, Kirk states, 
“It is one of the most graceful and beautiful 
flowering trees in the New Zealand flora ; 
its large white flowers, nearly an inch in diameter, 
are produced in vast profusion, and harmonize 
beautifully with the fohage whieh is at once 
soft in character and bold in outline: it has an 
additional attraction for it is one of the few 
New Zealand trees which is truly deciduous, 
and exhibits vivid autumnal tints, mostly of 
soft yellow shades, which afford a fine contrast 
with the deep green of the mountain Beech and 
other trees with which it is usually surrounded. 
This deciduous character is restricted to high 
levels, and is only seen at altitudes of 3,000 feet 
and upwards ; at lower levels the plant is ever- 
green.” 

In its distribution in New Zealand P. 
Lyallii is restricted to South Island and does 
not occur in Stewart Island. Jt is more plenti- 
ful on the western than on the eastern side and 
descends to sea-level. but it is said to be most 
abundant above 2,000 feet, ascending to 4.000 
fect. It inhabits the borders of streams in 
alpine and sub-alpine forests. 

The following are Kirk's detailed descriptions 
of these two shrubs which it may interest vour 
readers to compare :— 

*“ Plavianthus Lyallit forms a sub-alpine 
or alpine shrub or small tree, sometimes forty 
feet high, with rather distant branches; the 
branchlets, voung leaves, flower-stalks, and 
calyces are clothed with very short soft, starry 
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hairs, which, however, gradually disappear 
from the upper surface of the leaves. The leaves 
of young plants are deeply lobed, and their 
margins are cut into smaller lobes or coarse 
teeth; on old plants the leaves are alternate 
and carried on slender leaf-stalks, one inch to 
two inches long: the blades are from two inches 
to five inches long, and from = one-and-a-half 
inch to two inches broad, narrowed into a 
long point at the apex, and with the margins 
cut into large obtuse teeth. many of which are 
again divided. 

“ The flowers are carried on slender peduncles 
springing from. the axils of the leaves, and 
may be solitary or in clusters of from three to 
to six; the calyx is broadly cup-shaped, with 
five spreading triangular teeth; the petals are 
five, inserted on the floral receptacle, narrowed 
at the base, and slightly notched on one side. 
The stamens are numerous; the filaments are 
united below, forming a short tube which sur- 
rounds the base of the style; and the ovary 
is globose, about ten- to fourteen-celled, with 
the same number of styles united below, the 
upper portion free; the stigmas are flattened 
and stigmatiferous on the upper surface only. 
The fruit is globose but flattened on the upper 
surface, and composed of from ten to twelve 
or more flattened carpels each containing a 
a flattened seed.” 

This plant was originally described by 
Hooker fils as Hoheria Lyallii, and figured in 
Flora Novae-Zelandiae, i., ii. Kirk quotes 
this description in his Forest Flora, and appends 
a note as follows:—‘“In the Flora Novae- 
Zelandiae. this species is figured with very 
long filiform styles and linear stigmas; but in 
all the specimens which I have been able to 
examine the free portion of the style is very 
short, with a decidedly flattened and expanded 
stigma, stigmatiferous on the upper surface 
and outer margin, sometimes almost capitate. 
It might fairly be placed in Hoheria.” 

Cheeseman in his Manual of the 
Zealand. Flora, follows Baker, and 
Plagianthus Lyallii to Gaya, 
plants chiefly South American. In a 
note, Cheeseman states: — ‘‘ There are 
apparently two forms of flowers, one with 
long styles, almost equalling the stamens, 
another with styles less than half their 
length.” 

The Hoheria is described by Kirk as follows :— 
*“ Hoheria populnea is an extremely variable 
plant, especially with regard to the shape 
and size of the leaves: the difficulties of iden- 
tification arising from this cause are increased 
by the remarkable variations exhibited by two 
of the principal forms at different periods of 
growth, the foliage of which might almost. 
be described as polymorphic. All the varieties 
form small trees twenty feet to forty-five feet 
high or more, but the trunk rarely attains a 
diameter of two feet, and in the maiority of 
cases is less than one foot ; frequently the plant 
is merely a shrub, and flowering specimens 
may occasionally be seen less than five feet in 
height. The bark is dark brown or black, 
and is capable of division into a number of 
layers, Which may be used for the same purpose 
as the bark of the Lime-tree in Europe. 

“ The leaves vary in length from a quarter- 
inch to five inches, and from one-eighth inch 
to two inches in breadth. In shape, they 
vary from broadly ovate or lanceolate to 
linear-oblong ; the margins may be cut into 
small regular teeth, or the teeth may be irregular 
and very large, obtuse or acute, or even spinu- 
lose; the base may be broadly rounded or 
gradually narrowed, or sharply wedge-shape, 
with the apex acute, or tapering into a 
long point, or obtuse. 

The flowers are usually produced in fascicles 
in the axils of the leaves, each fascicle con- 
sisting of from three to ten flowers: occa- 
sionally the flowers are solitary, especially 
in the small-leaved forms; the flower-stalks 
and calyx may be clothed with a dense 
coat of short hairs, or may be nearly 
smooth, and the former are invariably pointed. 
usually below the middle. The calyx forms a 
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wide cup with five broad triangular teeth, silky 
or with scattered tufts of short hairs: the petals 
are five in number, oblique in the upper mar- 
vin, and usually with a curious notch above the 
middle, and white hairs on the outer surface. 
The stamens are of singular structure, the 
filaments being united below to form a column 
or tube, which encircles the pistil for half its 
length or more, when it divides into five sets 
or bundles, cach containing from five to eight 
stamens, the column and the lower portion of 
the free filaments being more or less hairy ; 
the anthers are kidnev-shaped. The ovary 
is five- or rarely six-celled. conical in outline, 
with five or six longitudinal furrows, the free 
upper portion clothed with silky hais: stvles 
five, slender, usually exceeding the free portion 
of the stamens in length, with capitate stigmas. 
Fruit dry, consisting of five or six carpels 
arranged around a central axis: each carpel 
crested with an oblique wing, and containing 
a single seed.” H. Spooner. 





MARKET FRUIT GARDEN. 


Droventr for the first three weeks of 
July and a deluzo at tho close made it a 
very trying month for fruit-zrowers. "Phe 
long drought was not effectually broken 
in omy distriet until July 22, when a 
thunderstorm gave 1.71 inch of rain. The 
ight showers whieh fell during the pre- 
eeding period were not enough to prevent 
bush fruits from suffering; and tree fruits 
also began to show signs of distress. They 
revived rapidly after the thunderstorm, 
Which brought all the rain that was wanted, 
Unfortunately we wero doomed to have 
much more than we needed. Rain fell on 
cach of the last seven days of the month 
234 in.), causing serious interruption of 
the work of picking carly Plums and Apples 
for the bank holiday markets. Worse still. 
a galo on the 27th caused a heavy fall of 
Apples and even Plums. The total rainfall 
of July at my place was 477 ins., which 
is much above the average. 


A NEw PACKING SHED. 


When filling in my erop report for The 
Gardeners’ Chronicle l put my yield of 
Apples as “average” and the quality as 
“bad.” l am not at all sure tbat it 
should not have been “over”? and “good.” 
Now that the fruits have swelled out the 
trees look very full, even where thinned; 
and scab has not disfigured the fruit to 
the extent whieh seemed almost certain. 
The continuance of the drought probably 
Checked the disease. At any rate I have 
decided that tho crop is fpromising enough 
to justify the building of a new packing 
shed. The site for this was levelled two 
years ago, but there has not since been a 
crop heavy enough to warrant the expense 
of building. Now I shall have a fine place 
for packing. The work has always been 
dono in a large barn, nearly half of whieh 
was long ago divided off to make a fruit 
store. Tho remaining space had to serve 
for packing and for stacking the boxes of 
Apples as thoy were brought in from the 
plantations. The new building is a lean-to 
on the back of this barn. It will be used 
exclusively for packing, leaving the whole 
space of the old barn for stacking the 
trut. Very few fruit farms seem to me to 
havo enough room for packing, or enough 
light. There cannot be too much light for 
rapid grading and packing. The — new 
building will have windows all along the 
iront and two skylights running right down 
the roof, I expect to find that top light 
will be very valuable. To make — the 
arrangements perfect a Cutler grader ought 
to be installed, but this will have to wait. 
his is an American machine which sizes 
the Apples by weight, and is the only 
perfect grader at present available. The 
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only objections to it are its price and the 
fact that it must be driven by engine 
power. I shall have to manage with my 
old grader, which sizes the Apples (more 
or less) by passing them over perforated 
belts. Loam going to try the cffeet of a 
preliminary sorting on a canvas-topped table 
arranged in place of the original hopper 
of the machine. This will get rid of any 
fruit that is blemished and any that is 
too small to be marketable, making the 
work of the aetual packers more fool-proof. 
This is desirable, because the ideas of 
individual packers always vary, rendering 
it difficult to secure a uniform grado. 


TRAPPING APPLE BLossom WEEVIL. 


During June sacking bands were tied 
Rroumwd the stems of all the trees in one 
plantation tọ trap Apple blossom weevils. 
This plan, introduced by the East Malling 
Research Station, seems likely to do good, 
as weevils began to come into the bands 
during July. They may be expected to 
continue to arrive until the end of November. 
The bands will be taken otf in December 
and soaked in barrels of water, with a 
film of paraftin on the top to prevent the 
escape of the weevils, after which the 
bands can be dried and used again. ‘The 
bands, whieh should really bo attached in 
May. are made by cutting up any old 
fertilizer bags. L find that the easiest way 
to do this is to draw the bazs azainst an 
old sevthe blade or other sharp edge fixed 
in a vice. The bands should be about six 
Inches wide and long enough to go twice 
around the stem, so as to form a double 
thiekness of sacking. Most of the weevils 
get between the two folds. Cutting the 
bags lengthways into strips answers the 
purpose very well ‘Phe bands shoul? be 
secured with ostrimz tied onee round the 
centre, so that the weevils can enter either 
from above or below, They should be 
fixed as high up as the length of stem 
allows. 


MORELLO CHERRIES. 


The most rapid of tho tree fruits to 
come into profitable bearing, I imagino, is 
the Morello Cherry. A relative of mine 
planted some two-year-old trees of ó bush 
form in the winter of 1923, and they havo 
borne quite an appreciable erop this season. 
lt is surprising that this fruit is not more 
widely grown for market. Tho Morello is self- 
fertile, extremely prolific, and later iu 
blooming than the sweet Cherries, so that 
it is more likely to escape frost and to 
bear regularly. Little pruning, if any, is 
required after the first two years. but if 
space is limited as much as possible of the 
older wood that has borno fruit may bo 
eut out after the erop has been gathered, 
or in September, 1 have seen Morello 
Cherries of bush form dying back very 
badly: so probably they are not a crop 
that can be grown in all districts. 


PICKING ARRANGEMENTS, 


The picking of tree fruits now begins in 
roal earnest, and its organisation, so as to 
deal with all varieties to the best advan- 
taye, is not a very easy matter, parti- 
eularly as pickers become scarcer every 
year, T grow a considerable acreage of 
Beauty of Bath and of Rivers) Early 
Prolifie Plums, and both need attention at 
the samo time., ft generally comes to 
picking over the Apples once to pet the 
ripest, then clearing off the Plums before 
finishing the Apples. There are, however, 
showery days and dewy mornings when 
Apples may be picked but not Plums. 
Fortunately there is very little ladder work 
to be done, most of my trees being of 
bush form on a three feet stem; but high 
steps aro frequently required. These are 
made on the place in the form of a 
pointed ladder with a wide base, with a 
pole hinged at the apex. Steps of tish 
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kind stand well on uneven ground, and can 
be pushed well up into the trees. Tho 
women pick Apples into their aprons, tying 
the bottom corners to the waist-band so as 
to form a kind of bag. It sounds rather 
a roush method, but L have not been able 
to find any plan whieh bruises the fruit so 
little. All kinds of bass and baskets which 
I have tried cause more bruising. From 
the aprons the Apples are tipped into trays 
of the kind commonly used for sprouting 
Potatos. These are very convenient for 
stacking on a van and in the packing shed. 
For Plums the aprons are hopeless, as they 
rub off all the bloom. ‘The wooden baskets 
known in Sussex as “Strues’? are used. 
But these are too heavy and awkward to 
carry up the steps. For this purpose small 
galvanised pails are handy, particularly aif 
wire hooks are fitted to the handles for 
hanging on the steps or the branches, The 
Plums are poured from the pails into the 
e trugs,” and carried to the grading table. 
All Plums are graded and packed in the 
orehard, as they must be got to market 
without delay; but Apples aro carted to 
the packing shed, 


WINDFALLS, 


The gale towards the end of July brought 
down a great many Apples, which seem to 


drop very easily this season. Quite late 
varieties such as Bramley's Seedling, shed 
much fruit. There is a marked difference 


ino o varieties in this respect. Those with 
fairly long stalks seem to hang best. There 
are few windfalls of Allington Dippin, Glad- 
stone, Lanes Prince Albert, and = Lore 
Grosvenor, whieh bave long stalks, whereas 
the short-stalked Beauty of Bath, Bramley's 
Seedling, and Blenheim Pippin drop badly. 
The worst of all in my experience is 
Norfolk Beauty. more than half of which 
fell in the recent gale. Sorting over muddy 
windfalls is a slow and gmniserable business, 
with very little reward at the fiush. Wind- 
falls from a grass orchard are cleaner and 
better, but tbey always laek the | bright 
appearance of gathered fruit. It is only 
at the start of the season that windfalls 


are worth bothering about. Later on they 
are sold to hueksters just as they come 
from the orchard. I am not sure that it 


would not pay best to let pigs elcar ther 
off the ground, and so prevent the wretehed 
things from glutting the markets. The gale 
thinned out Plums as well even late 
varieties, whieh could all be spared. A 
fruits seem to drop easily this year. Marke 
Grromwer, 





ENTOMOLOGICAL CONGRESS AT 
ZURICH. 


Tne third Entomological Congress opened 
at Zurieh on the 9th of July and continued 
until the 25th. Over two-hundred delegates 
attended, o comprising representatives from 
nearly all countries. The largest contingent 
was the British and = = Colommad, nuimberine 
sixty-seven, including delegates from all the 
recognised dnstilutions, 

On Sunday evening the delegates were received 
and entertained by the President of the Con- 
gress, Dr. A. von Schulthess. and the Vice 
Presidents, Drs. Pictet and = Schneider-Orelh, 
in one of the old Guild Houses on the banks 
of the river Meise. From Monday to Friday 
the morning sessions opened at 9 a.m., con- 
tinuing until 12.30 p.m., and in the afternoons 
from 2. 30 until 4.30 p.m. The mornings 
were devoted to general papers which were 
delivered in the great Hall of the University 
and the afternoons were given over to special 
Sections : (1) morphology, anatomy and 
physiology; (2) systematic and distribution ; 
(3) nomenclature and bibliography ; (4) biology 
and development, and (3) applied entomology. 

On Monday morning the President and 
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Rector of the University opened the Con- 
gress and were followed by Dr. Ris who gave 
an exhaustive account of the geographical 
distribution of insects in Switzerland. 

Section 5 was devoted to papers dealing 
with insect pests and methods of control. 
There was no mecting of this section on Mon- 
day, but in the afternoon, under Section 4, 
Dr. Davidson (Rothamsted) dealt with the 
sexual and parthogenetic phases in the life 
cycle of Aphis rumicis L. (Bean Aphis), illus- 
trating his remarks with lantern slides. The 
winter host is the Spindle tree (Euonymus 
europaeus) and the summer hosts are many, 
the most important of which is the Broad Bean. 
‘he factor underlying migration from one 
species of plant to another is due to some 
physiological change in the cell sap, whilst 
conclusions point to the great effect that 
temperature has on the production of sexual 
forms. 

Under artificial conditions a continuous 
parthogentic (asexual) phrase can be 
induced by keeping. A. rumicis or Bean 
plants all the year round. The important 
lesson to be drawn from Dr. Davidson's remarks 
is the necessity of co-operation between entom- 
ologists and other scientific workers, especially 
plant physiologists and bio-chemists, whose 
object would be to solve the many unknown 
problems and determine’ the factors which 
underlie (i) inseet migration, (li) the produc- 
tion of sexual and asexual forins and (iti) the 
resistance and susceptability of plants to the 
attacks of phytophagous insects, the solving 
vot which will enable workers in the field of 
npplied entomology to devise better means of 
control than are at present available. 

On Tuesday afternoon, Professor MeDougall 
(Edinburgh) dealt with the life history and 
habits of the Ox Warble flies, and illustrated 
his remarks with lantern slides and samples 
of leather ruined by the attacks of Hypoderma 
bovis and H. lineata also Hypoderma diana, 
a species attacking deer. 

Professor Trigardh, the well-known Swedish 
entomologist, opened the Wednesday morning 
session with a paper on “Some methods of 
research in Forest Entomology.” He divided 
the pests of trees into two classes :—(i) primary 
agents, those that feed openly by devouring 
or sucking the leaves, and (11) secondary agents, 
those insects whose attacks are less noticeable, 
the wood-borers and bark beetles. The point 
was emphasised that bark beetles are necessarily 
secondary agents following damage by any 
one or other of the following causes, viz.: 
defoliating insects, fungous and bacterial 
diseases, drought, forest fires, snow and wind- 
break, and insufticient clearing where slash 
and unwanted trunks are allowed to remain 
on the forest floor. The lecturer endorsed 
Dr. Davidson’s opinion in that the co-operation 
of organic chemists was urgently needed and 
whose assistance would enable us to determine 
the change in cell sap of felled and unhealthy 
trees which makes them attractive to bark 
beetles. | l 

A series of lantern slides showed typical 
damage by bark beetles and the method 
by which the species responsible can be deter- 

el. 

ae Sectional Viee-President, Mr. T. B. 
Fletcher (Indian Government Entomologist) 
in his concluding address gave a short account 
of forestry conditions in India where the 
difficulties experienced are ftar greater than 
in Europe on account of the vast areas and the 
unknown insect fauna. 

In the afternoon, Dr. Munro (Entomologist 
to the Forestry Commission) spoke of the 
recent work done by Chrystal and hituselt 
on the Douglas Fir Chermes (Callettea cooley i, 
Gillette). This species attacks the Sitka and 
Engelmann’s  Spruces and the Douglas Fir, 
and is widely distributed in the south and 
west of England, and locally in the midlands 
and north. and in Scotland. In Britain, it is 
found on the Douglas Fir on which it reproduces 
parthogenetically, and, although both male 
and female forms have been found, they have 
failed to produce offspring. There aro two 


broods, one in carly summer and the other 
in early autumn, the latter hibernating as 
first stage larvae on the needles. Dispersal 
is by means of infested nursery stock, wind, 
mammals and man. 

On Thursday afternoon, Dr. Faes (Director 
of the Federal Viticultural Station, Mon Calme, 
Switzerland) gave an account of the Fluted 
or Cottony-cushion scale (Icerya  purchasi), 
a species which for many years threatened 
the Orange and Lemon groves of California 
with ruin. This coccid has been introduced 
into several European and near eastern countries, 
but is comparatively new to Switzerland 
where it attacks, amongst other plants, the 
Mimosa. 

Professor Prell (Germany) followed with 
a paper on the polyhedral disease of insects, 
a somewhat unknown disease which is neither 
of a bacterial or protozoan nature. The poly- 
hedral bodies are found in the cell nuclei of 
the victims. The results of this special research 
were explained, and the development of the 
bodies within the nuclei and along the blood 
stream were figured. 

Mr. Urich (Entomologist at Trinidad) was 
the next speaker, on “ Some Aspects of Econ- 
omic Entomology in the Tropics.” The lec- 
turer showed that the stereotyped methods 
of control practised in temperate countries 
were often quite useless in the tropics on 
account of the wet and dry seasons, the different 
habits of many pests and the question of native 
labour, The chief. crops are Cacao, Coftee 
and Sugar Cane. There is a decided preter- 
ence for the use of dusts rather than washes 
owing in many cases to the scarcity of water 
in the plantations. Flowers of sulphur are 
extensively used against mites om Citrus crops. 
The economie service is in the fortunate 
position of reporting immunity from introduced 
pests, and are able to concentrate on their 
particular insect fauna. One of their chief 
pests are Chrvsomehd beetles, on account 
of the habit that eertain species have of 
devouring the young developing leaves, making 
control by means of stomach poisons very 
difhieult unless persisted in, and this is not an 
economic proposition. 

The Friday morning session was opened 
by Mr. Fletcher (Entomologist to the Indian 
Govermnent) who gave an account of the 
organising and administrative work in India. 

On the final morning, the business part of 
the programine was concluded, and the various 
resolutions drawn up by the several sectional 
committees were discussed and voted upon. 
Many of the resolutions dealt with tho 
question of nomenclature, and suggestions 
were made whereby the systematists ship 
may be saved from the tumultuous seas of 
national differences. It was agreed upon 
that entomology received far too little recog- 
nition and attention in universities where 
it was considered to be the Cinderella of zoology. 


It was important that the two aspects, 
systematic and applied work, should be corre- 
lated and placed upon a firmer basis. Another 
suggestion was the foundation in every country 
of a central library, similar tọ the Concilium 
Bibhographicum at Zürich, where records 
would be kept of work done by specialists 
throughout the world in every branch of 
zoology. 

The library at the Jmperial Bureau of Etoin- 
ology (London) was considered a stepin the right 
direction, but it was felt that a central library 
should include systematic as well as applied 
work. 

The committee of the applied) entomological 
seetion drew up a resolution, which the meeting 
passed, that pressure should be brought to 
bear on the various Covernments so that 
grants could be obtained for the institution 
of co-operated work between all seientific 
workers, especially in the field of biology. 
Without the assistance of plant physiologists 
and chemists the complete elucidation of 
problems facing the economic entomologist 
would be impossible. 

Arrangements were made for the delegates 
to visit the Land and Forest Iustitute, where 


collections of agricultural and arboricultural 
exhibits are housed. In this building, Dr. 
Corti had arranged his famous collection 
of palaeartic species of Agrotis (the larvae 
of many species are the well-known surface 
caterpillars orcutworms). Visits were also made 
to the zoological museum attached to the 
University and the Concilium  Bibliograph- 
icum, where the famous recording system is 
established. 

The organising committee is to be congrat- 
ulated on the general excellence of the arrange- 
ments. The social side of the Congress was 
not forgotten and included a banquet held 
at the Dolder Hotel, on Friday, and evening 
visits to various parts of the delightful city 
where delegates could meet and talk over 
matters of mutual interest. There were also 
excursions on the Lake and to the summit 
of the Uetliberg (two-thousand feet), and the 
week-end following the Congress, the delegates 
and their wives were given the opportunity 
of viewing some typical Swiss scenery. 

The Transactions of the Congress will be 
obtainable in 1926, and the next Congress 
Was provisionally fixed to be held in the United 
States. 





PROPAGATION FROM OLD FRUIT 
TREES. 


In the endeavour to pet grafting or budding 
material from old Perry Pear trees, one is some- 
times confronted with the impossibility of 
obtaining young shoots to use, where nothing 
but old wood or old, complex fruit spurs are to 
be found. 

There are several courses open tu 
effect the desired purpose. (1) A portion 
of the tree may be eut back, given permission 
to do so, with the view of inducing the formation 
of shoots; in one case, related to me, a fairly 
heavy manuring prefaced the result, without 
any cutting, but such treatment compels 
delay until the next season ere grafting material 
is secured. (2) Old wood may be used for 
the grafts, with perhaps some attendant rick 
of carrying various disease germs (when shoots 
are collected for spring-time grafting, I usually 
give them a good wetting with chinolin-copper 
acetate, as a preventive), but the old time 
artists who practised this method are now few. 
l have been promised a demonstration of the 
technique of which possibly I may be able to 
give some account later; for the present, 
suffice it to say, that the mode is now known 
as * Stock ? © Wedge ” or‘! Mallet ” grafting, and 
pieces not thinner than the finger are inserted. 
It would appear that the men of Herefordshire 
have long practised this art, for Evelyn (Pomona 
1670, Ed. p. 11.) remarks “Jn Herefordshire 
they do frequently choose a Graff of several 
vear’s growth; and for the graffing of such 
large Stocks as are taken out of the Woods 
or Nurseries, and fitted into rows for Orchards, 
they choose not the Grafix so small as in other 
Countries they require them; . . . .° The 
method is not mentioned in Baltet, LAr 
de Greffer USS, 

(3) The *¢Greffe Girardin? may be used; 
this is a simple blossom spur treated like 
a bud and inserted in August, no care being 
taken to remove wood from the cut graft. 
Here again there is likelihood of delay in getting 
a shoot or twig as, normally, its first effort is 
to fruit directly; it is claimed that extra 
large ‘show table? fruits may thus be obtained 
in the first season, but my limited trials have 
not produced any fruits of specially good 
SIZC, 

(4) A site for Obtaining buds is available, 
and so far as my search in literature extends, 
one Which has not previously been utilised. 
The blossom truss of the Pear and Apple has a 
main stem from which arise the individual 
flower stalks or pedicels; when a fruit or 
lruits ure established this main stem becomes 
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swollen and fleshy, and eventually becomes 
the organ known in France as the ‘ Bourse,” 
and called two hundred years ago by John 
Lawrence the ‘‘ Knob,“ From its later history 
l call this part the “ bourse area or zone.” 
It is an interesting part and well worthy of 
further study; besides carrying the blossoms 
and, later., the scars whence their pedicels 
have parted, a number of leaves are present, 
though sometimes these may have fallen ; 
these leaves have buds at their bases. The 
bourse area buds may remain, (1) dormant, 
or (2) they may progress to form one of the 
many forms of “dard ’’—that is the young 
stage of a fruit bud—for which I propose the 
use of the term “ baby fruit bud,’ or more 
shortly * baby bud,“ which in the second or 
a later year become “‘ child bud ”’ or *“ adult ” 
as actual fecundity is developed; (3) Others 
may shoot out and form a long “dard” or 
eventually a twiggy growth (brindille). both 
of which are often fruitful. The type of leaf borne 
on the ** bourse ” zone is also interesting and may 
approach to or be aberrant from the type leaves 
of shoot and spur, in general perhaps partaking 
of the shapes of the basal leaves of these organs. 
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REMARKS ON THE CONDITION OF 
THE FRUIT CROPS 


(See Tables and Summaries, Ante, pp. 111-116). 
SCOTLAND, N. 


Ross-SHIRE.— There was a splendid display 
of blossom on all fruit trees in the spring, which 
was rather surprising after the wet autumn 
of 1924. Late Apples are a good crop. Pear 
trees set scarcely any fruits, and some Plum 
trees which were covered with bloom have set 
but an average crop, owing, I presume, to the 
exceptionally heavy and cold rains during 
May. Black and Red Currants are very good 
crops, and the berries are of good quality. 
Strawberries were an average crop, but the 
fruits were rather small. Raspberries are a 
very good crop. Our soil is of a clayey nature 
and very damp. John Melrose, Ardross Castle 
Gardens, Alness. 


SUTHERLANDSHIRE.—There was a wonderful 
display of blossom on Apple, Pear, Plum, and 
Cherry trees, but with the exception of Plums, 
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FIG. 52.—GRAFTS OF OLD PERRY PEARS. 


The two specimens (Fig. 52) were collected 
on August 23, 1924, with the note that no 
shoots or scions were available, and as the 
idea of budding from them had not occurred to 
me, they were more or less cavalierly treated. 
It will be seen that there is not very much 
room to cut buds, but after wasting some in 
trial cuts, two were inserted in a sappy up- 
ward main shoot of a Pear tree (Bergamotto 
d’Espéren) against a wall in my garden. The 
upper of these two buds took well and has 
now grown to a fine shoot a quarter-of-an-inch 
in diameter and twenty-seven inches long, enough 
to give a number of buds for more orthodox 
work. The lower bud, though at first it appeared 
to take, never grew, perhaps because a fairly 
herbaceous part is needed for so sappy a bud— 
at any rate it might be worth while keeping 
the possibility in mind in further trials. Lower 
still on the stem a ‘Girardin’? was placed ; 
this also failed, 1 think owing to defective 
waxing, but it was rather difficult to get a 
passably suitable graft. 


Whilst admittedly only one successful in- 
sertion has been made by the method, it 
suffices to show that it is practically possible. 
Other with more dexterous hands and taking 
the ordinary collecting precautions may be 
able to record a higher degree of success. 
Finally, I may add that the shelter of a wall 
or of a few boards may make a sufticient tem- 
perature difference to lead to success in more 
orthodox procedures, when in the open, failure 
ig recorded. H. E. Durham. 


I cannot record good crops of fruits. Apples 
and Pears are, however, average crops, and 
Victoria Plums are very numerous, but Cherrics, 
both dessert and cooking varieties, are very 
scarce. We have a good average crop of small 
fruits. Alton Pine Strawberry is not promising 
so well as usual, many of the crowns having 
died off during the winter in the older bed. 
Loganberries are carrying a bumper crop, 
but Raspberries are only moderate in numbers. 
Our soil is of a sandy nature with a sub-soil 
of gravel. W. F. Game, Dunrobin Gardens 
Golspie. 
SCOTLAND, E. 

ABERDEENSHIRE. — The summer and autumn 
of 1924 were wet and cold, and in consequence 
the wood and fruit buds of fruit trees did not 
ripen, hence the shortage of blossom in the 
spring of 1925, whilst the long spells of very 
wet and cold weather caused a number of the 
blossoms that did develop to drop before 
the fruits set. James Grant, Rothienorman 
Gardens. 

BANFFSHIRE.—The fruit crops are very 
good this season, owing to absence of frost 
in the spring when the trees were in flower. 
Cherries arc, perhaps, not so large as usual, 
owing to the dry weather in the latter part 
of May, and greater part of June. Other 
fruits are all of an average size. George Edwards, 
Ballindalloch Castle Gardens. 

FORFARSHIRE.— Most fruit crops in this 
district have done well. ‘The large amount 
of rain which fell during the carly part of the 
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year stood the crops in good stead when dry 
weather set in later. Strawberries did not 
swell their later berries, but these fruits have 
done fairly well on the whole and the berries 
were of excellent quality. Black Currants 
are a fairly heavy crop, although a goodly 
number of the berries dropped soon after 
setting. American Gooseberry mildew is still 
held in check here by the simple process of 
dusting the bushes, after a slight rain, with 
lime that has been slaked a few days previously. 
The best time to apply the lime is just after 
the fruits have set. J. B. Peffers, Panmure 
Gardens, Carnoustie. 


KINCARDINESHIRE.—The Strawberry crop 
was excellent. Small fruits are just an average 
yield except in the case of Black Currants 
which promise well on bushes that are not 
affected with disease. June was very dry; 
rain was only registered on eight days, with 
a total of 1.23 inch during the month. 
William Thomson, Ury House Gardens, Stone- 
haven. 





PERTHSHIRE.—The dry season has suited 
the crops in our heavy soil. Small fruits are 
exceptionally plentiful, with Black Currants 
a very heavy crop, and the berries of excellent 
quality. The Apple and Pear crops are very 
poor, and the quality of the fruits is not good.— 
Jas. Tunstall, Keir Gardens, Dunblane. 


—— The crops of Apples, Pears and Plums 
are decidedly under the average. Cherries 
are a fair average crop and the fruits are of 
fine quality. Small fruits are plentiful, and 
Strawberries over the average, the quality 
of the latter being all that could be desired, 
the long continued drought having had no 
ill-effects on this crop. Large fruits flowered 
sparsely ; the flowers were weak and in many 
cases did not set, and many of the fruits that 
did set dropped when they were partially 
formed. Insect pests have not been trouble- 


some this season, and the trees and bushes - 


have made fine, healthy growth. Malcolm 
Macnaughton, Scone Palace Gardens, Perth. 


—-—During the flowering period, fruit trees 
of all kinds gave promise of heavy crops, but 
the continuous rains were very detrimental 
to the setting of the fruits. Early Apples 
are very plentiful, but late varieties are very 
thin. On the whole, the fruits are clean and 
healthy. Pears are very scarce. Plums are 
an average yield, with the exception of Victoria 
and Pond’s Seedling, which are heavy crops. 
Small fruits are very good, with the exception 
of Gooseberries which are scarcer than usual, 
but of good quality. Raspberries are good, 
but many of the fruiting cames have died. 
The autumn and winter of 1924 being very 
wet and sunless the canes did not ripen properly. 
Insect pests have not been very troublesome 
until lately, when green-fly made its appearance. 
—James McGregor, Rossie Priory Gardens, 
Inchture. 


STIRLINGSHIRE. — T'he abundance of blossom 
on all fruit trees gave promise of bountiful 
crops, but the prospect was spoiled by incessant 
rains throughout the month of May. With 
the exception of wall trees, Apples, Pears and 
Plums failed to set. Strawberries are variable, 
the long drought, in some districts, hindering 
their proper development. Raspberries and 
Currants are splendid crops. J. D. Cunningham, 
Duntrcath Castle Gardens, Blancficld. 


SCOTLAND, W. 


AYRSHIRE.—The fruit crops in this locality 
are poor, excepting small fruits, which are yield- 
ing good average crops. Apple and Pear trees 
blossomed well, but the fruits did not set 
freely owing to cold winds in May. The only 
sorts of Apples that have average crops are 
Worcester Pearmain, Beauty of Bath and 
Lane’s Prince Albert. Pears  Buerre Diel, 
Jargonelle, and Catillac, have fair crops on 
trees in a sheltered position. The soil is rather 
light resting on a gravel bottom. D. Buchanan, 
Baryany Gardens, Dailly. 
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BuTESHIRE.-—All the larger varieties of 
fruit trees seem to have suffered greatly from 
the excessive wet and absence of sunshine 
of the summer and autumn of the past two 
years, and therefore were not able to bear 
the strain put upon them at the flowering 
period. There was ample blossom on the Pear, 
Plum and Apple trees, but the flowers did not 
open properly, and there were excessive rains 
at the time of flowering. I notice a good deal 
of “die back” on our fruit trees this year. 
Bush fruits are all fairly good, with the ex- 
ception of Raspberries, which seem to have 
suffered most ; still, we have a fairly good crop 
of Raspberries. Strawberries are wonder- 
fully good. A total of 51.81 inches of rain 
and 267 rain days in the year is not conducive 
to good fruit growing. Our soil is a heavy 
loam overlying marl rock, consequently the 
the ground is usually very wet.—J. Davidson, 
«[rdencraig Gardens, Rothesay. 


DUMBARTONSSHIRE.—There was a fine show 
of blossom on Apple, Pear and Plum trees, 
but we had an excessively wet May; since the 
ond of May we have had practically no rain, and 
more than the average amount of sunshine. 
The Strawberry crop promised to be a heavy 
one, but the continued drought caused the 
berries to ripen very quickly, and we only 
vathered the berries that set first. Cherries 
and Apples are lighter crops than they have 
been for many years past. Pears also aro a 
thin crop, and Plums nothing to boast of. 
John Brown, Cairndhu Gardens, Helensburgh. 


DUMFRIESHIRE.—Strawberries suffered for 
want of rain, and the fruits were smaller 
than usual but of good quality. Gooscherries 
and Raspberries are extra heavy crops. Black, 
Red and White Currants are also above the 
average in yield. Our soil is a sandy loam, and 
this year it became so hard as to need breaking 
with a pick before it could be dug; in all my 
experience I never saw ground so hard. James 
McDonald, Dryfeholm Gardens. 


ENGLAND, N E. 


DURHAM. —The fruit crops generally are 
very poor this season. Apples, Pears and 
Plums promised well at one time, tho trees 
being covered with fine blossom, but the almost. 
continuous rains while the flowers were expanded 
had a disastrous effect. Moreover, last year’s 
cold, wet weather might have much to do with 
the failure of the fruits to set.. Edward Tindale, 
Ravensworth Gardens, Gateshead. 


----~All our frujt trees gave promise of heavy 
crops, as they were smothered in blossom, 
but the wet period we had when they were in 
bloom together with cold winds, = spoiled the 
set. The few Apples and Pears that did set 
have been affected by caterpillars, in fact, 
some of the trees are nearly bare of foliage. 
Of Plums, the best cropped varieties are Victoria, 
Harly Rivers, and Golden Gage; other varieties 
are poor. ‘The best cropped Apples are Stirling 
Castle and Cellini, all others are practically 
failures. Pears are a complete failure, as also 
are Black Currants. Red Currants and 
Strawberries are enormous crops and Goose- 
berries are very good indeed. Our soil is of a 
sandy nature and light in texture. J. A. Woods, 
Beamish Park Gardens, Beamish S.O. 


NORTHUMBERLAND.—AI] the fruit crops pro- 
mised well, for the trees were covered with 
blossom, but owing to continued dry weather, the 
foliage was eaten by pests, caterpillars being the 
worst enemies. Strawberries looked well and the 
plants flowered freely but one half of the fruits 
never matured owing to the continued drought. 
At the tame of writing Raspberries promise 
to be a failure unless rain falls within 
the next few days. Apricots have done very 
well, the fruits being formed before the 
drought set in. The only varicty of Apple 
that has an average erop is Cox's Orange 
Pippin. Wiliam MeCombie, Newton Hal 
Gardens, Stocksfield-on-Tyne. 


(To be continucd.) 
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The Editors do not hold themselves responsible for 
the opinions expressed by correspondents. 


Agave americana.—I have in my garden 
a specimen of Agave americana, so fre- 
quently called the Century Plant. It is 
now in bloom and has a branching spike 
arising to a height of about twenty-four 
feet. The plant has been in the garden 
between thirty and forty years and, of 
course, has never flowered before, otherwise, 
as is usual in this case, it would not be 
alive. W. Hosking, Michigan Villa, Gwinear, 
Hayle, Cornwall. 





Camassias in Grass.—Quite recently Mr. 
Barnes, the gardener at Eaton Hall, Chester, 
was judging at our Whitchurch Show and 
I had a talk with him about Camassias in 
grass. He told me how at the beginning 
of the war a varied lot of bulbs had been 
planted in grass at Eaton, and that ever 
since they had had to look after themselves. 
Practically the only ones which now survive 
are the Camassias. I think he said he had 
pale blue and dark blue sorts. They grow 
stronzly and flower well each year. As 
might be expected from such prolific seeders, 
they not only hold their own but = increase 
and form colonies. I think they are rabbit 
proof. Anyhow planting Camassias in grass 
iS an experiment well worth trying. Just 
think : Daffodils over; blue not too plentiful 
a colour anywhere, almost unknown in grass; 
but fine masses of it, thanks to Camiussias, 
are now possible. Joseph Jacob. 


A Giant Sycamore.—Havin: been interested 
in the correspondence in your columns 
rogarding the largest trees in Great Britain, 
I think your readers may like to know the 
measurements of a giant Sycamore which 
stands in our grounds. This particular tree 
has a girth of twenty-six feet at a height 
of six feet from the ground. At nine feet 
high it branches into eighteen separate 
trunks, each of which is as large as a big 
tree. The whole tree covers an area of 
more than 11,500 square feet and has been 
calculated to contain over 1,000 cubie feet 
of good timber. L would like to know how 
this tree compares in size with other 
similar trees in different parts of the country. 
A. Wardle, Loton Park Gardens, Alberbury, 
Shrewsbury. 


Black Currants. In reply to Mr. Pearee's 
remarks in The Gardeners’ Chronicle, p. T5, 
concerning the rooting of Black Currant cuttings 
in July, I may state that my observations 
referred to small batches of cuttings, just. 
sufficient to keep up the supply of bushes in 
a private garden. Raising plants thus early is 
interesting work, and the extra labour it entails 
is very small: I have carried it out successfully 
for many years. The rooting of cuttings in 
autumn is taken for granted and everyone is 
well aquainted with the method. Where 
bushes are in demand, as in Mr. Pearce’s case, 
by the thousands, the grower would naturally 
defer propagating until autumn. LL Neal, 
Crawley. 


Primula farinosa. — Has anyone noticed 
the following curious habit of this Primula 
during hot, sunny weather? ln the rock 
garden it invariably reverses its leaves so that 
the underside is uppermost. showing the farina, 
giving the plant a white appearance and pre- 
senting a distinct effect. It does not flag but 
purposely turns its leaves (as I think) to ward 
off the heat of the sun. The leaves gradually 
regain their normal position by early morning 
and again turn so soon as the sun reaches them 
during the day. It has occurred to me that 
the covering of farina on the underside of its 
leaves prevents undue transpiration and so 
the leaves present this portion to the sun’s 
rays during the heat of the day. C. F. Wood 
The Warren Gardens, Hayes, Kent. 
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SOCIETIES. 


BRITISH MYCOLOGICAL. 


THe British Mycological Society’s excursion 
this vear was held at Cambridge during July. All 
arrangements were made by Mr. F T. Brooks, 
Chairman of the Phytopathological Comunittee 
of the Soviety. 

On the opening day Mr. N. J. G. Smith 
demonstrated the four Helminthosporitin 
diseases which affect cereals in Britain. In 
certain plots of Barley, plants rendered useless 
by  Leaf-stripe disease (Helminthospornun 
gramineum) were conspieuous. Comparisons 
wero made between this disease and the less 
malignant  Leaf-spot disease of — Barley 
(Helminthosporium teres) which was present 
in the same series of plots at Cambridge. Two 
types of damage caused by the Helminthos- 
porium disease of Oats (H. Avenae) were pointed 
out, viz., seedling-sickness and Leaf-spot. 
Specimens of the Foot-rot of Wheat, which is 
caused by Helminthosporium sativum, were 
shown, along with Ophiolobolus damage, which 
is very similar. There were also on view 
pyenidial and perithecial forms of various 
species of Helminthosporium. Features of 
the vegetative growth of the different species 
were illustrated by a series of cultures. 

Mr. W. R. Dillon Weston discussed * The Con- 
trol of Buntin Wheat.” Experiments that have 
been carried out in the past on treating seed Wheat 
to prevent Bunt (Tilletia tritici) in Wheat 
have demonstrated that treatment with formal- 
dehyde is the method most effectual in killing 
the Bunt spores that adhere to the grain. Of 
a very badly bunted sample of Wheat sown 
in experimental plots on the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Farm in November, 1924, the grain treated 
with formaldehyde at the strength of one in 
six hundred and forty reduced the infection 
from 63.4 per cent to 0.2 per cent. (That is, 
the untreated plot contained at harvest 63.4 
per cent. of bunted cars, whereas the grain 
treated with standard 40 per cent formal- 
dehyde at a dilution of one part of formal- 
dehyde to six hundred and forty parts of water 
contained only 0.2 per cent of bunted ears). 
Although this strength is twice as weak as is 
usually recommended, yet the control appeared 
almost perfect. The same sample of Wheat treated 
with copper sulphate solution (24 per cent. 
ica }-lb. copper sulphate per gallon) reduced 
the infection from 63.4 percent. to 65 per cent. 
Whereas with the formaldehyde the germination 
was not affected, it was lowered four per cent. 
by the copper sulphate treatment. fn both 
these cases the sprinkling method was used. 
In comparison with these results a certain 
proprietary article reduced the infection to 
eight per cent. 

In the United States of America it is stated 
that copper sulphate represses root growth 
and formaldehyde represses plumule develop- 
ment. It is on this account that the use of 
fungicidal powders has been largely adopted 
in that and other countries. In order to test 
the value of these dusts in controlling the dis- 
case, trials have been carried out at the Univer- 
sity Farm. Various chemical dusts were 
used, such as copper carbonate, copper acetate, 
copper stearate, copper sulphate, sulphur. 
ete. Although at the time of the visit no actual 
counts had been made on these plots. it ts 
obvious that the control is only partial with 
the very heavily infected samples that were 
sown. No farmer, however, sows such heavily 
infected samples as were sown at Cambridge 
on an experimental scale it being an axiom 
of good farming to start with clean stocks: 
moreover, it has been shown elsewhere that 
infection varies with the spore load. The chief 
advantages of a dusting method would appear 
to be: (1) Seed could be treated when desired 
and kept stored, or it could be sent out already 
treated by the seed merchant. (2) There 
would be no risk of injury to the seed or a de- 
crease in germination. The disadvantages 
if seed were not purchased already dressed) 
are the outlay on a dusting machine, and a 
slight increase in cost. 
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Mr. F. L. Engledon then conducted the party 
through the cereal-breeding plots, and demon- 
strated the investigations in progress. concern- 
ing the inheritance of disease resistance, and 
made, in particular, reference to the trans- 
mission of susceptibility to yellow rust (Puccinia 
glumarum) in Wheat. Attention was also 
directed to the interesting collection of varieties 
of Wheat, and to an elaborate experiment to 
test comparatively the yield of new varieties 
of Barley. 

The party then returned to the Botany 
School and from there to the Hall of Emmanuel 
College. After lunch, some time was spent 
in the Fellows’ Garden. 

The afternoon was occupied by a visit to 
the fruit plots and greenhouse on the University 
Farm. Here Mr. Brooks gave an account 
of his work of Silver-leaf Disease in which 
Messrs. Bailey, Buddin, Storey and Moore 
have assisted. At present the research appears 
to be carried out under ideal conditions. Infec- 
tion by spores of Stereum purpureum is possible 
throughout the year, except June, July and 
August. If an emulsion of spores be placed 
on the cut extremity of a twig, the symptoms 
of Silver-leaf may be seen within two months. 
There is a violent reaction on the part of the host 
and gum appears in the cells: the gum is pro- 
duced in such quantity in June. July and August 
that it acts as an effective barrier to the spread 
of the fungus. Many trees recover from the 
disease naturally, more than fifty per cent. 
sometimes doing so when there is good growth. 
Similar facts are encountered with reference 
to resistance. For instance, the Pershore 
Plum is readily infected under certain com- 
ditions, but recovers the following year; it 
forms gum barriers with great facility. In 
another series of experiments it has been found 
that Stereum infects wounds immediately 
after exposure up to one hundred per cent., 
but that successful infection decreases with 
longer exposure of the tissues, so that it is 
rarely effective after a month, and never after 
three months. It is obvious, therefore, that 
the best time to cut out invaded tissues is in 
June and July because this exposes wood at 
a time when it is not easily infected; sporo- 
phores of Stereum purpureum rarely produce 
spores during those months and the exposed 
tissues become immune from infection after 
afew days. For the protection of exposed 
tissues none of the usually recommended 
substances is effective. For example, four 
or five days after an emulsion of spores is placed 
on the surface of a cut branch treated with 
gas tar, fungus mycelium can be found 
in the tissues. Antifouling paint (used for the 
bottom of ships) was found to be effective, 
but, unfortunately, is considerably toxic to 
tissues, causing dying back of the bark. Soft 
grafting wax is also efticacious, but is not easy 
to apply to large wounds, though for work in 
the nursery it is quite satisfactory, causing 
no ill-effect to tissues. Synthetic paint has 
been elaborated and so far has given extremely 
satisfactory results. Ring-barking is often 
advocated as acure for Silver-leaf, but a series of 
experiments give figures which suggest that the 
method is of doubtful value. Other experi- 
ments were outlined on mycelial infection, 
effect of soil treatment and so on. It has not 
been found possible to reproduce all the 
symptoms of the disease by using an extract 
of tho fungus. 

Mr. R. C. Woodward then demonstrated 
his work on Apple mildew. The increasing 
severity of attacks of Apple mildew, and its 
widespread distribution, has called for an 
investigation for further information relating 
to its life history, particularly the mode of 
hibernation in order to facilitate more ad- 
vantageous control measures. Owing to the 
relative abundance of perithecia (especially 
on certain Apple varieties) special attention 
has been paid to the role taken by these bodies 
in carrying the fungus through the winter 
months. During the seasons 1922-23, 1923-24, 
and 1924-25, perithecia were always found in 
a non-functional condition. Many of them 
contained malformed ascospores, others were 
filled with spores of an extraneous fungus 
while the remainder appeared empty from 


about January until after mildew was apparent 
on the trees. It does not appear that they are 
important over-wintering organs under English 
conditions. 

It has been thought that the fungus hiber- 
nates between the scales of buds in some form 
unknown, but possibly as mycelium. The 
present researches have shown that fungal 
threads of the mildew become established 
not only between the bud scales, but between 
the tissues to the very centre of the bud. These 
mycelia are provided with haustoria which 
serve as organs of absorption, and remain in 
a living condition throughout the winter; 
long chains of spores have been observed in 
the centre of buds prior to opening. Current 
growth, produced in the spring, bears infection 
when it is produced from a bud which harbours 
the fungus through the winter in mycelial 
form. On emergence of the young twig it 
is seen to be covered with a more or less densely 
woven matting of fungal threads, often through 
its whole length. Leaves are subsequently 
produced thereon which if not already mildewed 
become infected through invasion of fungal 
mycelia from the twig along the leaf petiole. 
or by spore infection from a not far distant 
source. When these leaves have expanded, 
buds appear in their axils, and are invaded 
by the fungus previously established on the twig. 
The axillary buds so situated are an easy 
prey to the mildew. Fungal threads find 
their way to the apex, which is left more or 
less unprotected because of the loose arrange- 
ment of the bud scales, and find entry there. 
A fungal association is set up and maintained 
there until the following spring, when the 
same procedure may be repeated. 

In view of this new conception of the time 
and method of infection of buds, experiments 
are being carried out on the efficiency of sprays 
applied before the mildew has become estab- 
lished within the axillary buds, that is between 
the time of emergence of the current growth 
and the time when the axillary buds have 
reached a stage favourable to infection from 
mycelium on the twig. So soon as the mycelium 
is entrapped in the bud by the later formed 
and more fully developed bud scales, spraying 
is, of course, of no avail, owing to the protec- 
tion afforded in this way to the mildew within 
the bud from contact with the spray liquid. 

The party then returned to the Botany School 
for tea. In the laboratories preparations 
had been set up by Messrs. Brooks, Moore, 
N. J. G. Smith, and Woodward illustrating 
their work. In addition, Mr. S. M. Wadham 
showed an exhibit illustrating the life history 
and methods of culture of Sclerotinia trifoliorum 
(the cause of fungous Clover sickness). 
Methods of inducing the formation of the black 
sclerotia, and of causing these “ sclerotia’”’ 
to germinate under artificial conditions, were 
demonstrated. Mr. Alex. Smith demonstrated 
perennial mycelium in various rusts; inciden- 
tally he has shown that the mycelium of Puccinia 
Menthae is not perennial as is usually thought; 
re-infection takes place each year. Mrs. Kidd 
showed an interesting exhibit of fungal invasion 
in Apples in relation to senescence, which was 
illustrated by several graphs. Amongst other 
exhibits were a fine specimen of Peridermium 
Pini var. corticola on Pinus sylvestris, and a 
parasitic Penicillium on Gladiolus. 

After tea, the Molteno Institute was visited, 
where a fine exhibit of fungi parasitic on man 
had been staged by Drs. Hare, Kielin, Tate and 
Castellani. 

In passing a vote of thanks at the end of 
the meeting, Mr. J. Ramsbottom congratulated 
Professor Nuttall on starting work in medical 
mycology, a subject of great importance 
but one much neglected in this country. A 
hearty vote of thanks was also passed to all 
who had helped to make the meeting such a 
success, particularly to Mr. Brooks and Mr. 
Line for their hospitality. It was very interesting 
to view the mycological work now being carried 
on at Cambridge, and it was particularly 
pleasing to the Cambridge men present at the 
meeting to find all branches of mycology being 
studied with enthusiasm and ability. The 
training which it is now possible to obtuin 
there will have its effects all over the Empire. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL. 


Auaust 11.—The usual fortnightly meeting 
was held in the Society's Hall, Vincent Square, 
Westminster, on Tuesday last, and the exhibi- 
tion in connection with it was of a varied and 
interesting character, all sections of horti- . 
culture being represented by good exhibits. 
There were fewer Orchids than usual, and only 
one award was made by the Orchid Committee. 
In the floral section, Gladioli, Phloxes, Roses. 
Carnations and seasonable border flowers 
were the chief subjects shown. The Floral 
Committee recommended eight Awards of Ment 
to novelties, and the joint Dahlia Committee. 
which met for the first time this season, selected 
two varieties for trial at Wisley. 

In the fruit and vegetable section there 
were outstanding exhibits of Tomatos and 
pot Plums, whilst a splendid exhibit of Nec- 
tarines was awarded the Silver-gilt Bunyard 
Medal. 


Orchid Committee. 


Present ; F. J. Hanbury, Esq. (in the chair), 
Messrs. Gurney Wilson (Secretary), R. Thwaites, 
E. R. Ashton, T. Armstrong, J. E. Shill, Fred. 
K. Sander, and Arthur Dye. 


AWARD OF MERIT. 

Brasso-Cattleya Corrientes (B.-C. lienc x C. 
Hardyana).—A big flower in all its parts. The 
sepals and petals are pale rory-mauve and 
the lip, which is exceedingly beautiful, is a 
deeper rose spotted with gold and having basal 
veining of a deeper tone. The lip is fimbriated 
to a very high degree whilst the edges of the 
petals are beautifully waved, especially on the 
upper margin. Shown by Dr. M. LACROZE, 
Bryndir, Roehampton. 


GROUP. 


The only collection was exhibited by Messrs. 
SANDERS, St. Albans. Their exhibit included 
many fine Cattleyas, amongst them C. 
Hardvana alba conspicua, with a very fine 
purple lip that is golden-yellow in the throat : 
C. Eleanor alba, St. Albans variety, C. Hardyana 
Bruges Belle, and C. Triumphans (Rex > 
aurea). They showed a fine QOdontioda in 
O. Grenadier var. Perfection, with flowers of 
brilliant scarlet; also a fine spike of Vanda 
coerulea ; Selenipedium calurum  Brownu, 
Trias disciflora, which is interesting on account 
of its mobile lip; Odontoglossum eximium 
Australia, a handsome flower with a mauve 
ground heavily spotted and blotched with 
chocolate, and Rodriguezia secunda. 

Messrs. BLack AND Frory showed three 
promising new plants in Cattleya Hermia with 
white sepals and petals and a rich purple 
lip which is yellow at the base: C. Lysander 
(C. triumphans x C. Rhoda) with yellow 
sepals and petals and violet-purple lip that is 
beautifully veined at the base: and C. Helena 
(C. Kienastiana x C. Maggie Raphael alba) 
with very solid white sepals and petals and 
beautiful fimbriated lip that is coloured violet- 
purple at tho edges and orange in the centre 
striped with madder brown. 


Floral Committee. 


Present : Soction A.—Messrs. H. B. May {in 
the chair), Hugh Dickson, H. J. Jones, J. M. 
Bridgeford, J. F. McLeod, W. H. Page, M. C. 
Allwood, D. Ingamells, F. Streeter, Chas. G. 
Pearson, W. P. Thomson, G. W. Leak, Jas. B. 
Riding, W. B. Gingell, Donald Allan, E. R. 
Janes, D. B. Crane and Wm. Howe. 


Section B.: Messrs. C. T. Musgrave (in 
the chair), G. W. Loder, James Hudson, 
G. Reuthe, George Harrow, E. H. Wilding, 
Reginald Cory, F. G. Preston, R. W. Wallace, 
T. Hay, E. A. Bowles, G. Yeld, Amos Perry, 
and R. D. Trotter. 


AWARDS OF MERIT. 


Campanula Warley alba.— A dwarf flowering 
variety which would be useful for the lower 
pockets of the roek garden or for the herbaceous 
border. The small-leaved plants are only a 
few inches high, and bear numbers of relatively 
large, flattish, white flowers whieh have two 
rows of petals. Shown by Messrs. M. PRICHARD 
AND SON. 
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Gilia californica.—Three small seedling plants 
were shown of this Californian shrub which 
was first introduced by William Lobb in 1854, 
though Douglas had previously sent home 
dried specimens and Coulter had also recorded 
it. In California it is known as the Prickly 
Phlox, and a popular description might well 
be that of a Furze with the flowers of a pink 
herbaceous Phlox. An illustration in the 
Bot. Mag., t. 4872, under the name Leptodactylon 
californicum gives a good impression of the charm 
and beauty of a well-flowered branch. Shown 
by Mr. T. Hay, Hyde Park, London. 

Lilium Bakerianum.—When first introduced, 
this beautiful Lily from Upper Burma was 
named Lilium Lowi, and under this name 
was illustrated in t. 7232 of the Bot. Mag. For 
the last twenty-five years or so the species has 
heen rarely if ever seen until the present time. 
The specimens on view were graceful, erect 
plants, varying from eighteen inches to two 
feet in height, and crowned with a solitary 
drooping, widely expanded bell-shaped flower. 
The segments are pure white on the outer half 
but freely marked with tiny chocloate spots 
in the tube, and the flowers are pleasantly 
scented. ‘The linear, deep green leaves are 
only a couple of inches long. The illustration 
referred to above shows a more robust plant 
bearing three flowers. Unfortunately, the 
species is not hardy, but requires cool green- 
house treatment. Shown by Messrs. R. W. 
WALLACE AND Co. 

Phloc Mr. H. B. May—A very beautiful 
herbaceous variety of dwarf compact habit, 
and producing large heads of soft mauve 
flowers which have short rosy-carmine lines 
along the edges of the petals. Shown by Mr. 
H. J. Jones. 

Rhododendron auriculatum. —The trusses of 
this valuable hardy species were gathered 
from one of the original plants raised from seed 
sent by Wilson from Western Hupeh in 1900. 
It becomes from ten feet to fifteen feet high, 
and bears plenty of large trusses of widely 
expanded white flowers which have attractively 
waved margins and are very fragrant. ln 
some of the young flowers there is a slight 
suggestion of blush colour at the base, and 
the white stalks have fine downy hairs. Shown 
by the Director, Roval Gardens, Kew. 

R. serotinum.—This is another valuable late 
hardy Rhododendron which produces large trusses 
of six to eight fragrant flowers. It is con- 
sidered to be a late-flowering form of R. 
decorum, and was sent to Kew from Paris in 
1899. The flowers open flatter than those of 
R. decorum, are not quite so substantial in 
texture, and have a small cluster of orange-buff 
spots on the lowersegment. Also sent from Kew. 

Sidaleca Hiawatha.—-This is one of the many 
attractive and useful seedlings that have been 
shown at recent meetings. The plant is of 
good habit, about two feet in height, and bears 
plenty of medium-sized, satiny-crimson flowers 
which have a distinct white zone. Shown by 
Messrs. STARK AND SON. 

Sphaeralcea Fendlert Hascombe  var.—This 
is a shrubby, Malva-like plant which bears 
plenty of orange-coloured flowers in the axils 
of the lobed leaves. ‘The specimens on view 
flagged badly, but it appears to be an un- 
common and useful border plant. Shown 
by Mr. C. T. MUSGRAVE. 


New DAHLIAS, 
The following varieties, shown by Messrs. 





J. CHEAL AND Sons, were selected for trial 
Wisley. 
Colegate Star-—~ A slightly large example 


of the decorative Star type, of rich = crimson 
colour. 

Duchess of Sork.—A well-formed singlo of 
deep orange-searlet colour. 


GROUPS. 

Gladioli were again an important feature 
of the show. On a large wall space, Just inside 
the entrance Messrs. SUTTON AND Sons displayed 
a large number of excellent varieties set up 


massed in large vases. Those with bright 
colours included Golden West, Electra, Red 


Emperor, and Capt. Fryatt, while Vesta Tilley, 
blush, with a rose blotch on the lower segment ; 
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Loveliness, creamy yellow, shaded lilac ; Yellow 
Standard, Yellow Hammer, Niagara, creamy- 
yellow, flaked with crimson lake, and 
L’Immaculé, white, were also admirable. 

Messrs. KELWAY AND Son staged a number 
of their newest Gladioli, including Cecilia 
Kelway, a large flower of flesh-pink colour, 
shaded with pink; Mrs. Austen Chamberlain, 
flesh-pink edged with a deeper shade of the same 
colour, with a purple throat and orange lip: 
Evening Glow, of uncommon rosy-mauve 
colour shaded with violet; E. H. Liddell, 
Orchid-mauve paler in the centre; A. E. R. 
Gilligan, deep crimson, speckled with white 
in the centre ; Lady Sligo, cream with an orange 
centre; Salmon Trout, salmon-scariet; and 
James William Kelway, a vivid crimson self. 

A large collection was attractively staged 
by Messrs. R. H. Batu, Ltd., of which the 
graceful Primulinus hybrids predominated, 
and these included L’Yser. Rosanra, Prince of 
Wales, Arlor, and Topsy. Major CHURCHER 
BeckwortTH, Lindfield, showed a number of 
his beautiful seedlings, which included Sunny- 
mede, Nydia, Linton and Alice Tiplady, of great 
beauty. 

Seedlings were also prominent in the collec- 
tion of Messrs. Lows AND GIBSON, who also 
showed Butterfly and Souvenir, two graceful 
Primulinus hybrids. In a large collection, 
special prominence was given by Mr. G. G. 
WHITELEGG to Hermione, Hecla, Vanessa, 
and Atalanta of the Primulinus hybrids, with 
Maiden’s Blush, Willy Wieman, Prince of 
Wales, and Halley of the large-flowered type. 
Mr. ALFRED EDWARD staged an attractive 
collection of  Primulinus hybrids, including 
several large baskets of the rich vellow Souvenir, 
and the orange-coloured Vanessa. 

Roses were shown in great abundance and 
of special merit by several growers. Messrs. 
ALEX. DICKSON AND Sons had massed stands 
of Shot Silk, Lady Inchiquin, Betty Uprichard, 
Richard E. West, and Scarlet Glory.. The 
Rev. J. H. PEMBERTON, staged large vases of 
Isobel, Mermaid, The Adjutant, Los Angeles and 
other valuable sorts. Under the clock, Messrs. 
CHAPLIN Bros. displayed excellent stands 
of K. of K., Red Star, Innocence and Ophelia. 

Carnations were freely shown by Mr. C. 
ENGELMANN, Messrs. ALLWoop Bros... and 
Messrs. STUART Low AND Co., who also staged 
good spikes of Agapanthus umbellatus of the 
white variety. 

In a floor group, Messrs. L. R. RUSSELL, 
Lro., displayed Musa sapientum, various 
Bamboos, ‘Tree lvies, Clematis, in variety, 
and Erythrina Crista-galli, Calla (Richardia) 
Mrs. Roosevelt, Hemerocallis, and many other 
valuable border plants were shown but Mr. 
AMOS PERRY, who also had an extensive display 
of hardy Water Lilies in pans of water. The latter 


included Nymphaeas Sumptuosa, Rosita, 
Colossea, Virginalis, Gladstoneana, Gloriosa, 
Attraction, Andreana and the blue-flowered 


Pennsylvanica. 

Amongst their valuable Scabious Messrs. 
Isaac House AND SoN included Isaac House, 
the darkest blue; Mrs. Isaac House, white, 
and Silver Queen of delightful silvery-lavender 
colour. Mr. T. CARLILE had good secondary 
spikes of Delphiniums, and the Misses HOPKINS 
put up a good selection of hardy border flowers. 
Crimson Powellii, various Heleniums, and 
Gladiolus. Montbretias, and perennial Lobelias 
were shown by Messrs. M. PRICHARD AND NONS. 


A large collection of herbaceous Phlox was 
exhibited by the Hon. Vicary GIBBs (gr. Mr. 
E. Beckett), Alderham House, Elstree, which 
illustrated a wide range of good colours. Near 
by Mr. H. J. Jones had round baskets containing 
such sorts as Evelyn, Dr. Charcot and Australie. 
Mr. G. REUTHE included trusses of Rhododen- 
drons Maddenii and R. Ungermi, with his 
collection of uncommon shrubs, and also 
showed Crinums, Phlox, Kniphofias with other 
useful border plants. 

Besides their Sidalcea, which received the 
Award of Merit, Messrs. STARK AND Son showed 
several other good novelties with Marigolds, 
Lupins, and Scabious; while Messrs J. CHEAL 
AND Sons staged early Dahlia flowers. 
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Fruit and Vegetable Committee. 


Present: Messrs. J. Cheal (in the chair). 
W. Poupart, P.C.M. Veitch. Geo. F. Tinley, 
S. B. Dicks, A. Metcalfe, H. Prince, W. F. Giles, 
T. Pateman, F. Jordan, E. Beckett, E. Laxton, 
G. Kelf, H. Markham, W. H. Divers, E. A. 
Bunyard, and A. N. Rawes. 


Messrs. Laxton Bros. exhibited a new 
Apple named Laxton’s Leader, a cross between 
Devonshire Quarrenden and Mr. Gladstone. It 
is a round fruit of medium size. showing only 
a trace of the ribbing on Mr. Gladstone. The 
skin is dull red all over and the flesh a little 
more solid than that of Mr. Gladstone, but 
the flavour is only moderate. 

Messrs. G. BUNYARD AND Co., LTD., showed 
thirty-seven pot Plum trees, all in perfect 
health, of fine shape, and carrying heavy crops. 
The more notable varieties were Count Altharn’s 
Gage, Denniston’s Superb, Coe’s Golden Drop, 
Blue Rock, Utility, Early Transparent Gave, 
Washington Gage, Victoria, Diamond and Orping- 
ton Prolific. The trees of Early Transparent Gage 
and Washington Gage were very freely fruited. 

Messrs. DosBBIE AND Co., Lrp.. exhibited 
one hundred and twenty pot plants of Tomatos 
which have been grown by them under trial. 
They represented eighteen varieties, of which 
the more notable sorts were Kondine Red, 
Essex Wonder and Bides Recruit, these 
being the heaviest croppers ; Dobbie’s Champion 
a variety notable for its very big trusses: 
Cherry Ripe, a small fruited variety suitable 
for dessert purposes; and Golden Sunrise and 
Golden Drop, the former being one of the best 
of the yellow fruiting varieties and with larger 
berries than the last, which is suitable for 
dessert purposes. 

Messrs. LAxToON Bros. again showed their 
Veitch Berry, several new Apples and a new 
Plum named Black Prince, a cross between 
Grand Duke and Greengage. The best of the 
Apples were Duchess of Bedford, Rufus, The 
Premier, and Laxton’s Leader. 

Messrs. STUART Low anD Co. exhibited a 
collection of pot Fig trees but the fruits were 
not nearly ripe; the trees were nice specimens, 
and bore very heavy crops. 

The Silver-gut Bunyvard Medal was awarded to 
Mr. G. T. Miter (gr. to E. Martin Smith, Esq.), 
Codicote Lodge, Welwyn, for excellent Nectarines 
of the varieties Lord Napier, Elruge, Pitmaston 
Orange, Pineapple, Violette Hative, Rivers: 
Orange and Early Rivers. The excellent 
quality of these Nectarines was the subject 
of much comment. 





Trial of Raspberries. 
The following awards have been made 
to Summer Fruiting Raspberries by the Royal 
Horticultural Society after trial at Wisley. 
AWARDS OF MERIT. 
Reliance, and Matchless, both sent by Mr. A. J. 
Morcan, St. Martin, Cornwall; Reward, sent. 
by Messrs. Laxton Bros., Bedford; Paradis. 


berry, sent by Mr. T. Bryne, Stravanger, 
Norway. 
HiGHLY COMMENDED. 
Invincible, sent by Messrs. Storrie and 


Prolific, sent by Messrs. 


Storrie, Cilencarse ; 
sent by 


Laxton Bros.; Winkler’s Seedling, 
Mr. T. Rietsema, Breda, Holland. 


COMMENDED. 

Epicure, sent by Messrs. T. H. Harraway 
and Son, Warminster; Red Antwerp, sent by 
Mr. C. Miller, Blairgowrie: Rival, sent by Messrs. 
Laxton Bros. 


SCOTTISH PANSY AND VIOLA. 


Magor R. S. MILNE, Bridge of Weir, presided 
at the second conference of the present season, 
held at Glasgow, on Saturday, the 25th ult., 
when certificates of merit were awarded as 
follow :-—Fancy Pansies—Mrs. Isaac Whiteford, 
shown by Mr. A. CocuRANE. Fauldhouse, 
and Adam A. White, shown by Mr. JOHN 
Dovetas, Uphall. Violas—Helen W. Cochrane. 
May Wyper, and Mary Raeburn, all shown by 
Mr. A. COCHRANE. 
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ROYAL LANCASHIRE SHOW. 


Tark Royal Lancashire Show was held at 
Lancaster on July 30th and 3lIst, and August 
Ist and 3rd, and maintained the high position it 
has enjoyed for many years. The horticultural 
exhibits were staged in one large tent, and 
competition was keen for the liberal prizes 
offered. The arrangements were all that 
could be desired. 


In Class 1 for a group of miscellancous 
plants, for which £40 was offered as the 
first prize, Messrs. J. CYPHER AND SONS 


won the premier award. This exhibit evoked 


a good deal of well deserved admiration 
for the tasteful manner in which it 
was arranged. It included many well- 


grown foliage plants, particularly Codiaecums, 
graceful Humeas and Dracacnas, while Anthur- 
iums, Fuchsia triphylla, Odontoglossums, 
Cattleyas, and Liliums were tbe principal 
flowering plants employed. The second prize 
of £35 was won by Mr. W. A. HOLMES, 
Chesterfield. Mr. T. M. Petco, Bradford, 
was third. 

For a collection of hardy perennials arranged 
on a space thirty feet by ten feet. three excellent 
exhibits were staged. Messrs. Bekes, Lro. 
Liverpool, won the first prize of £30 with a 
superb group of brilliant colouring; Messrs. 
HARKNESS AND Sons and Messrs. G. GIBSON 
AND Co., Bedale, were placed second and third 
respectively, with exhibits not quite so carefully 
arranged, but nevertheless of very fine 
quality. 

For a collection of Roses occupying a space 
fifteen feet by five feet, Messrs. Brees. LTD, 
won the first prize of £20 with a well-arranged 
exhibit of popular varictics. Mr. THos. 
Rostnson, Nottingham, was a close second, 
and he also had a very fine exhibit. 


The Sweet Pea classes were all keenly con- 


tested. Messrs. RoBeERT BOLTON AND SONS, 
won the first prize of £15 offered for a collec- 
tion arranged to produce the best effect in a 
space twenty feet by five feet; Messrs. HERD 
Bros., Penrith, wero second, and Messrs. 
WADSWORTH Bros., Bishop Wilton, third. 
‘For twelve bunches of twelve Sweet Peas, 
distinet, Mr. A. Weston, Keighley, was placed 


first, Mr. STEPHEN SHACKELTON second, and 
Mr. JoHN PILKINGTON, third. 
For six bunches, distinct, Mr. T. N. Cross. 


Lancaster, excelled, Mr. W. A. Weston being 
placed second, and Mr. JOHN PILKINGTON, 
third. 

Vegetables were well shown in Messrs. 
ScTtoN AND Sons’, Messrs. DICKSON AND 
Rospinson’s and Messrs. CLIBRAN’S Classes. 
Mr. W. Rosinson, (Garstang, carried off 
the first prize in each class with some 
very fine produce, but the omission of Potatos 
in each of his exhibits detracted considerably 
from their value. Mr. T. HUNTINGDON, ALLAN 
FAULKNER and F. WAGHORNE were the other 
prize winners. 


Trade exhibits were an outstanding feature 
of the show, espccially Messrs. ALEX. DICKSON 
AND Sons’ Roses, Messrs. SUTTON AND Sons’ 
group of annuals, ete., Messrs. ALLWOOD Bros.’ 
Carnations and Dianthus Allwoodii, Messrs. 
DosBBIE AND Co.’s Dahlias, Roses, and Sweet 
Peas, and Messrs. BLACKMORE AND LANGDON'S 
Begonias, all of which received Large Gold 
Medals. 

Messrs. ALEX. DICKSON AND Sons’ exhibit 
of Roses was deservedly awarded The Royal 
Botanical and Horticultural Society of Man 
chester’s Special Prize offered for the best 
exhibit in the show. 


Gold Medals were awarded to Messrs. HAYES 
AND Sons, Ambleside, for a rock garden; 
to RoBERT BOLTON AND Sons for Sweet Peas, 
to Messrs. ALEX. DICKSON AND Sons. tor 
Sweet Peas, to Messrs. JOHN FORBES AND 
Sons for Phloxes, Violas and border Carnations, 
to Messrs. Tooaqoop AND Suns for Gladioli, 
and to Messrs. Isaac HOUSE AND SoN for 
Scabious and Gaillardias. 

Silver Medals were awarded to Mr. NEPTIMUS 
Pyk for Phloxes and border Carnations, to 
Messrs. W. CocKING AND NONS for hardy shrubs, 
to Messrs. BakrErRs for herbaceous flowers, 
and to Messrs. JONES for Scabious and Violas. 


FEDERATION NATIONALE DES SYNDICAT 
HORTICOLES DE FRANCE. 


THE seventeenth Annual Congress of the 
National Federation of French Horticultural 
Syndicates was held this year at St. Bricuc, 
a little town in north Brittany, from the 6th 
to the 8th July. 


Among the questions discussed was that of 
fixing the minimum prices for produce; 
and a series of prices for trees and shrubs was 
agreed upon by the commercial committees for 
Angers, Orleans, and Ussy, for the vear 1925 26. 
A further conference is to be held in January 
next at which delegates from the different 
districts affected will meet, under the auspices 
of the Federation, and discuss minimum prices 
for plants. 

Another important decision was the establish- 
ment of a society for insurance against damage 
by hail. A committee which had the matter 
in hand gave a favourable report of the pros- 
pects, and the minimum subscription fixed 
by the law of 1922-—50,000 frances— towards 
the proposed capital of F:.6,700,000 having 
been obtained, the Society is to be formed 
so soon as the necessary preliminaries have 
been arranged. 

The annual subscription to the industrial 
section of the Federation was considerably 
increased by the Congress. but by way of recom. 
pense it has been decided that the names of 
the members of the section shall be printed 
in the report of the Congress, with three 
lines of advertisement after them if desired. 

The social side of the Congress was not for- 
gotten, and a banquet at which the guests 
numbered one hundred and seventy-five. was 
presided over by M. Guillon, Inspector Gencral 
of Agriculture. At the termination of this 
function, there was a presentation to M. Turbat, 
on the occasion of his nomination to the order 
of the Legion of Honor. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


OuT-DOOR CHRYSANTHE- 
MUMS: S.A. D. The following list of hardy, 
carly-flowering out-door Chrysanthemums 
may be suitable for your purpose: Almirante, 
orange-bronze ; Betty Spark, rosy-pink ; 
Bronze Betty Spark, Bronze Goacher, Cran- 
ford Yellow, Crimson Marie Masse, Dick 
Barnes, Burgundy-crimson ; Dolores, bronzy 
terra-cotta ; Framfield Early White, Goacher’s 
Crimson, Golden Goacher, Goldfinder, 
yellow; Harvester, bronze ; Horace Martin, 
golden-yellow; J. Bannister, lemon-yellow ; 
Le Pactole, bronzy-yellow; Lichfield Pink ; 
Mme. Marie Masse, llac-mauve ; Mrs. 
Marshall Field, pink; Perle Chatillonaise, 
creamy-white; Polly, deep orange; Red 
Almirante; Sanctity, white; September 
Glory, orange-bronze, and September White. 


Potatos FROM SEEDS: E.M.M. It is quite 
an easy matter to raise Potatos from seeds 
provided the fruits are allowed to remain 
until the seeds are fully ripe. They may 
be raised in much the same way as are 
Tomatos, hardened off in frames and then 
planted out. You will not, however, get 
such a good crop from seedlings as from 
good seed sets. 


EARLY - FLOWERING 


GENTIANA SEPTEMFIDA DisEasep : W. A. 
There were fungi present on the specimens 
received, but we believe} these to be of 
secondary consideration. The initial injury 
was probably due to a different cause, 
possibly an insect attack. 


Names oF Prants; A. F. and W. F. Silene 
Armeria (Sweetwilliam Catchfly).—John G. 
Calarintha grandiflora, a native of Continental 
Kurope and long grown in herbaceous 
borders. It is not a wild British plant, 
but an escape from gardens. 


Names or Fruits: J.T. W. 1, Ribston 
Pippin; 2, Lane’s Prince Albert; 3, Birming- 
ham Pippin. 


PAEONIES FAILING TO FLOWER: H. Paeonies 
resent disturbance at the roots and after 
replanting generally fail to flower freely 
for two seasons; this is particularly 
noticeable if they are old clumps. It is 
not stated whether the clumps were divided 
or replanted as lifted; when old plants 
are divided they generally grow with great 
vigour. A good mulching of cow dung, if 
given now, would help to strengthen the 
crowns and ensure a crop of flowers next 
season. 


Pea Hautm Diskasep : H. L. No obvious 
signs of fungous disease could be detected 
upon the discoloured Pea haulm. We 
believe the cause of the trouble is to be 
found in the continued dry weather during 
the growth of the Peas and also attacks 
by insects, such as thrips, aggravated by the 
dry atmospheric conditions. 


Praca Fruits FAILING : J. R. Troubles due 
to the failure of the stone and kernel of 
Peach fruits are generally traceable to a 
lack of lime in the soil. 


RASPBERRY SEEDLING : D. S. F. The seedling 
Raspberry is a stronz-growing variety and 
fruits freely along a great length of stem. 
The rounded fruits are of good size, 
pleasant to the taste and refreshing. These 
good qualities, tosether with the fact that 
it flowers later than most varieties should 


make it useful. Before distributing it, 
however, you should subject it to a 
thorough test by the side of standard 
varieties. 


RunnerRk Beans Famine To Set: W. N, 
Runner Beans frequently fail to set their 
early flowers and this is generally con- 
sidered to be due to dry atmospheric 
conditions, whereas cool and comparatively 


moist conditions appear to favour the 
setting of the flowers. This has been 
recognised by many generations of gar- 
deners and they counteract dry weather 
conditions by syringzginzg the plants freely 
cach evening after a warm, dry day. 
STRIPE Disease IN Tomatos: C. G. The 
Tomato fruits and leaves afford ample 
evidence that your plants are suffering 


from Stripe disease, caused by an organism 
named Bacillus Lathyri. This disease 
reaches the most serious proportions when 
growth is rapid and of a sappy nature. 
Any cultural means of hardening the 
growth will help to check the disease. 
Perhaps the best method in practice 
consists of applying five-hundredweights of 
sulphate of potash to the acre. This 
should have the effect of checking the 
disease, but in very rich soils it may be 
necessary to repeat the dressing some 
three weeks later. The organism causing 
Stripe disease is carried on the hands 
and pruning knives of workers, therefore 
they should be instructed to leave all 
infected plants until the last, and on no 
account to go from a diseased plant to a 
healthy one without first washing their 
hands and wiping the knife on a rag 
dipped in some disinfectant. 


VIOLAS GOING OFF: J.and R. B. Violas often 
fail in the same way as your specimens 
and it is generally due to a svil-inhabiting 
fungus invading the underground portion 
of the stem. The heavy soil and clay 
subsoil would aggravate the trouble. It 
would be best to plant on fresh ground, 
or, if that is impossible, to trench the 
border and incorporate some material that 
will make the texture of the soil looser. 
Dressing the border with sulphate of potash 
is sometimes uscful in warding off fungous 
attacks. 

Communications Received.—J. H. G.—H. U.— 
H. OC'H. M.—Miss H.—A. B.—W. 8.—W. A. (Thanks 
for 2s. 6d. for R.G.O.F. Box)—H. C. R.—C. ©. R— 
M. N.—Peach Grower.—G. P. B.—J. S.-A. K. E. 
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MARKETS. 


COVENT GARDEN, Tuesday, August 11th, 1925. 


We cannot accept any responsibility for the subjoined 


reports. 


They are furnished to us regularly every 


Tuesday by the kindness of several of the principal 


salesmen, who are responsible 


for the quotations. 


It must be remembcred that these quotations do 


not represent the prices on any 


particular day, 


but only the general average for the week preceding 


the date of our report. 


The prices depend upon 


the quality of the samples, the way in which they 


are packed, the 


supply in the market, and the 
demand, and they may fluctuate, 


not only from 


day to day, but occasionally several times in the 


day.—EDs. 


Plants in Pots, etc.; Average Wholesale Prices. 
(All 48's except where otherwise stated). 


Adiantum 8. d. 8. d. 

cuneatum 

per doz. ... 10 0-13 0 
—elegans ... .. 10 0-12 0 
Aralia Sieboldii... 9 0-10 0 
Araucarias, per 

doz. .. 30 0-42 0 
Asparagus plu- 

mosus ... 12 0-18 0 
—Sprengeri . 12 0-18 0 
Aspidistra, green 36 0-60 0 
Asplenium, per 

dor — ... 12 0-18 0 
—32's .. 24 0-30 0 
—nidus ... . 12 0-15 0 
Cacti, per T 
—12’s, 15’ .. 00-70 
Crotons, ner dor 30 0-45 0 
Cyttomium . 10 0-25 0 
Hydrangea 

White, 48’s per 

doz. — . 18 0-30 0 


Hydrangea 8. d. 83. d. 
=plak, 48's per 

doz a . 18 0 240 
Lue, 48's per 

doz. — . 30 0-48 0 
Marguerites, white, 

48’s per doz 15 0-18 0 
Nephrolepis in 

variety ... ... 12 018 0 
—32's wa ... 24 0-36 0 
Palms, Kentia ... 30 0—48 0 
—60's .. 15 0-18 0 
Pteris, in — 10 0-15 0 
—large 60’s .. 50-6 0 
—small .. 4 0—5 0 
—72’s per tray 

of 158s ... .. 2 6-30 
Viscarias, 48's 

per doz. . 15 0-18 0 


.Cut Flowers, etc.: Average Wholesale Prices. 


oe per doz. 


Adiantum ` deco- 


rum, doz. bun. 
—cuneatum, per 

doz. bun. * 
Asparagus plu- 


mosus, per bun. 
long trails, 6’: 
med. sprays 
short 
—Sprengerl, per bun 
long sprays 
med. ,, 
short ,, 
Asters, white, per 
doz bun. 
Carnations, 
doz. blooms ... 
Chrysanthemum 
maximum, doz. 
bun. 
Chrysanthemums. 
—white, per doz. 
blooms . be 
—bronze, per doz. 
blooms ez 
—bronze, per doz. 
bun. 
— yellow, per doz. 
blooms 
— A , per doz. 


per 


Coreopsis, ‘Der doz. 


bun. 
Cornflowers per 
doz. bun. 
Croton leaves 
per doz.... — 
Delphiniums, var- 
ious, per doz. 
spikes 
Fern, French, per 
doz. bun. 
Gaillardia, per 
doz. bun. — 
Gardenias, per 
box, 12’s, 18’s.. 
Gladioli, white, 


per doz. bun. 
—primulinus, per 

doz. Spikes 
—Halley, per doz. 


spikes 
—Prince of Wales 
per doz. spikes 


—scarlet, per doz. 
spikes 
—cream, per doz. 
spikes... 
—Giant White, 
per doz. spikes 
Gypsophila panic- 
wata, double, 
per doz. bun. .., 


REMARKS.—White 


more 


s.d. s. d. 


4 0—8 0 
2 0—3 0 
10 0-12 0 
6 0—8 0 
12 0-15 0 
1 3—1 6 
2 0—2 6 
0 9—2 6 


3 0—41 0 
0 9—1 0 
3 6—4 0 
6 0-12 0 
. 12 0-15 0 
2 6—3 0 
1 6—2 0 
2 0—3 0 
2 0—3 0 
3 0—4 0 
2 0—3 0 


9 0-15 0 


and coloured Asters 
attention from buyers ; 
plentiful and gradually improving in 
are also very prominent at the 


8.d.s.d. 

Heather, white, 
per doz. bun.... — 120 
— pink, per doz. 
bun ; 8 0—9 0 


3 6—4 0 


tanto per 
doz. blooms — 
Lilium longiflorum 


long, per doz. ... 2 6—3 0 
—speciosum 
album, long, per 
doz 2 6—3 6 
— per doz. 2 6—3 6 
—speciosum 
rubrum, long, 
per doz. blooms 2 6—3 0 
—short ,, ra 1 6— 0 
Lily-of-the-Valley, 
per doz. bun..., 24 0-30 0 
Montbretia, per 
doz. bun. 4 0—6 0 
Orchids, per doz. 
—Cattleyas ... 36 0-48 0 
—Cypripediums 5 0—7 0 
Roses, per doz. 
blooms, Rich- 
mond 1 6—2 6 
—Liberty 1 6—2 6 
Madai Butter- 
fly 1 6—2 6 
y me. Abel 
Chatenay .. 1 6—2 6 
Melody .. 1 6—2 0 
—Molly Sharman 
Crawford .. 20-26 
—Ophelia ... 2 0—2 6 
—Sunburst 2 0s 0 
Scabiosa caucas- 
ica, per doz. 
bun. — 4 0—5 0 
Smilax, per doz. 
trails ze 3 0m3 6 
Statice, mauve ... 50—6 0 
—yellow, p per doz. 
5 0—6 0 
epi a per doz. 
0—8 0 
—pink, per doz. 
un, . 50-60 
—latifolia, per 
doz. bun. . 10 0-12 0 
—incana, per doz. 
bun. 9 0-12 0 
Stephanotis, per 
2 pips . . £2630 
Stock. English 
white 6 0—8 0 
Sultan, white, per 
doz. bun. 4 0—6 0 
—imauve, per doz. 
bun... 4060 
—yellow, per doz. 
bun. 5 0—6 0 
Sweet Peas, per 
doz. bun. ... 4 0—9 0 
Violas, per doz. bun.1 0—1 6 
are receiving 
single varieties are more 
quality. Gladioli 


present tiine owing to 


the excellent quality of the spikes and a fine selection 


of Varicties is on sale at a moderate price ; 


white and 


of Chrysanthemums are slowly increasing, spray bronze 


being most plentiful. 


Small consignments of Horace 


Martin and Roi de Blanc were on sale to-day, also a few 


disbudded blooms of yellow Mercedes. 
is expected in larger quantities next week. 
somewhat firmer. 
sufficient for requirements. 
condition, 
Amongst 


Carnations and Roses are 
of all Liliums have been 
Blooms of L. longiflorum 


are jn 
their prices lower than for rome 


fine 


time past. 


Sanctity (white) 
Prices for 
Supplies 


and 


the out-dvor blooms there is little change to note from 
last week; supplies are generally shorter and prices firmer 
for sound stuff, but there is little demand. 


Fruit: Average Wholesale Prices. 


s.d.s.d 
Apples, English— 
— Early Iioa 


bushel .. 2 6-6 0 
—Grenadier 3 0—8 0 
—Gladstone .. 2 0—2 6 
— Beauty of Bath 

4-bushel .. 2 0—8 0 

Australasian— 
—Granny Smith 25 0-30 0 
—Sturmers 8 0-18 0 
Bananas ... .. 14 0-22 6 
Currants, Black, 

English per lb. 1 0—1 3 
—Red, $-sieve 5 0—8 0 
Gages, Spanish 

d-sicve ... .. 8 0-150 
Gooseberries, 

cooking berries. 

per 4-sieve 2 0—3 6 
Grapes 
Alicante; per lb. 1 6—2 6 
—Belgian .. .. 16-20 
—English— 
—Colimar ... . 2 0—30 
—Hamburgh, Ib. 1 6—3 0 
—Muscat ... .. 2 6—6 0 
—Canon Hall 3 0—7 0 
Grape Fruit, 
—Florida, finest ... 55 0-60 0 
—South African, 

per case... a. 32 6-35 0 


Vegetables: Average 


s.d. 8.d. 
Beans— 
—Evesham, flat... 6 0—8 0 
—Scearict Runner, 
bushel ... 10 0-12 0 
Beets, new. per 
doz. bun. .. 3040 


Cabbage, pertally 7 6-12 6 


Cauliflowers, per 
doz. we awe 200 


Carrots, new, per 
bag a .. 6 0—7 0 


Cucumbers,per doz. 4 6—5 6 
—Flats, 36’s, 42’s 14 0-18 0 
Dutch Onions ... 11 0-12 0 
Endive, per doz. 2 6—3 0 
Greens, best, per 


bag eg 1 6—2 6 
Horseradish, per 

bundle ... 2 0—2 6 
Lettuce, Cos, doz. 1 0—3 0 
—Cabbage Let- 


tuce we owe 16—26 
Mushrooms, cups 2 6—3 6 
—Broilers ... 1 3—2 0 


REMARKS.—The London trade 


considerable extent, 


provincial demand, has, 


s.d. s.d. 
Lemons, Messina, 

r box ... .. 90-120 
—Murcia ... 12 0-20 0 
—Naples ... 15 0-30 0 
Melons (Forced) 

basket ... 6 0-10 0 
—Cantaloupes ... 30—-8 U 
—Valencip, per 

case... ... 12 0—14 0 
Nectarines, per 

doz. ~ 80-18 0 
Oranges, Jaffa |.. 16 0-18 0 
OS ncaa aaa case 
—300's ss . 25 0-35 0 
—360’s . 25 0-35 0 
—504's * 2* 0-30 0 
—South African, 

per case.. any 0 250 
Peaches, English 

per doz. B 0-24 0 
Pears, Williams’ , 

bon Chretien, 

48's .. 4 0—7 0 
— . 10 0-160 
Pin 5 0—8 0 

box 6 0—7 0 
Plums, English 

Czas 8 6-10 0 
—French. crate .. 6 0—8 0 
—Early Rivers ... & 0-100 
—Orleans .. 9 0-10 0 
—French Royals 10 0-11 0 
—Common . 6 0—8 0 
Wholesale Prices. 


Marrows, tally ... 
Onions— 


s.d.s.d. 
5 0—7 6 


—English, per cwt. 12 6-14 0 


—Valencia . 11 0-11 6 
—Dutch . 11 0-12 0 
Parsnips, per cwt. 4 0—6 0 
Peas, Yorkshire, 

per bag .. 16 0-18 0 
Potatos— 
— English, per 

cwt. coe ene 6 0—8 0 
Tomatos, English, 

per strike— 
—pink eee eee 7 0—7 6 
—pink & white ... 7 0—7 6 
—white ... 4 6—6 0 
—blue 4 6—6 0 
—Guernsey 6 0—7 0 
—Dutch 4 0—6 0 
Turnips, new, per 

doz. bun. ... 50—76 


has depreciated to a 
as is usual during August. 


A fair 


however, kept things moving. 


English Apples have been mi irketed in large quantities, 


but. unfortunately, there 


Kecond grade fruit ‘for which there is no demand. 


coloured fruits 
but Gladstone 


is a very large proportion of 


Well- 


of Beauty of Bath Apple are selling well, 


is an unpopular sort with the publie. 


Large cookers are wanted, and those marketed are maintain- 


ing good prices. 


Pluins are a fairly 


good trade; 


the 


varieties Czar, Orleans and Early Rivers are selling well. A 


few Gooseberries are still arriving, 


are out of condition. 
trade, 


variation jin quotation. 


and Peaches, Nectarines, 
Oranges 


from 


but generally they 
Hothouse Grapes remain a steady 
and Melons show 
South 


little 
Africa 


and Australia and also Grape Fruits are in good demand. 
Greengages from Spain and France are a slightly better 


business, 
business, 
maintained. 
continue in demand, 


but supplies are 


with improved prices. 


going out 


Mushrooms are 
small and 
Green vegetables are fairly plentiful. 
consignments 


prices are 


a quiet. 
being 
Salads 


readily 


The Potato trade is quiet with ample supplies available 


 GLASGO W. 


The low prices prevailing in the cut flower market has 
stimulated buying, and the increased demand experienced 
during the past week has imparted a firmer tone which 


is reflected here 
to growers. Carnations, 
Tanged from 9d. to 1/6 
also dearer. 


Blooins of bronze 


for instance, 
were 
and Sweet Peas, ranging from 2d. 


Chrysanthemums 


worth from l- 


and there in a slightiy improved return 
which previously 


to 2/-, 


to Od. per bunch were 
Marygucrites, too. sold more Teadily, although 
their values hardened somewhat at 2d. to 4d. per bunch. 


made 27- per 


doz., Lilium longitlorum (Harrissii) realised 4,- per bunch 


cheap and plentiful and Roses gave a poor return, the 
former sold at 5d. per bunch and 6d. to 1/- for 6's, while 
single spikes varied from 1d. to 3d. each. Richmond 
Roses realised from 9d. to 1/3 per dozen. Mme. Abel 
Chatenay from 1j- to 2/-, and Mrs. Herbert. Stevens. 
10d. to 1/-, but the blooms were small and of medium 
quality. Small bunches of Asters could be bought at 
Igd. and 2d. each, and the large at 3d. to 4d. Gypsophila, 
single, fetched 3d. to 4d., and G. paniculata, 6d. to 9d. ; 
and other prices were 'Candytuft, ld.; Morning Star, 
2/- per dozen; Achillea, 4/-: Statice, 2d. to 9d.; Smilax, 
1/6 to 2;-, and Asparagus Fern, öd. to 2/3. 


Trade in the fruit market continued active notwith- 
standing a fairly general advance in prices. Black Currants 
in particular, were very dear on Friday when buyers 
conceded 1;6 per Jb. for ordinary qualities, and the 
upward tendency of prices was also reflected in Red 
Currants which were worth froi 6d. to 74d., Raspberries 
from 1:2 to 1/4; Gooseberries, from 24d. to od. ; Gages, 
from 16/- to 23- ; Czar Plums, Gd. to 7d.; Early 
Rivers, 5d. to 6d.: and Egg Plums, 2d. to 3d. Straw- 
berries are now almost done for another season, and small 
berries returned from 6d. to Yd. per pound. English 
Apples are in plentiful supply at 2d. to 3d. per pound. 
A further recovery was made in the price of Tomatos, 
Scotch fruit commanding &d. to Od. per pound, English. 
7d. to 8d., Guernsey, Sd. to öd., and Duteh 4d. to dd. 
Scotch Hambro Grapes made 1/9 to 2/3 per pound. and 
Dutch Alicante, fat to 1:6, while Peaches were worth 
from 8/- to 12/- per dozen. The prices for Apples, 
Pears and tunes were unchanged. 





THE WEATHER. 


JULY Was a warm, calm month, with large daily 
and monthly ranges of temperature. Easterly winds 
were more prevalent than usual. The rest of the meteoro- 
logical elements did not differ much from their normal 
values. The mean temperature was 62°, or 24° above the 
average. Rain fell on fifteen days—an excess of one dav: 
but the total amount was scarcely 2h inches in Hesketh 
Park, or half-an-inch below the average. At Birkdale. 
slightly less fell, but near Woodvale, Ainsdale, three 
inches were measured. An unusually large proportion 
of the month’s rainfall occurred in the night, many of 
the daytime hours vieldiug hardly any. There were 
only one hundred-and- Ninety-three hours of bright sunshine, 
implying a small deficiency of twelve hours. Wind 
movement was forty miles per day below the average. 
The afternoons were much brighter than the mornings. 
Ev aporation was substantial though not. nearly so excessive 
aa in June. Visibility was generally very good. Thunder- 
storms formed almost the only oc casional phenomena. 
They occurred on five days in the latter part of the month, 
but all were of moderate intensity, A house, however. 
was struck in Tinsdale on the 2 2nd, and hail fell in some 
wards of the Borough on the 2th. Late in the afternoon 
on the 22nd, the maximum thermometer rose to 86.7” 
Joseph Baxendell, Borough Meteorologist, The Fernley 
Observatory, Southport. 








THE WEATHER IN SCOTLAND. 


Sunshine totalled 168.3 hours, being a dally average of 
6.43 hours or about 32 05, which is just normal for July 
in this district. The brightest day was the 27th which 
contributed 144 hours. There was only one day, viz. :— 
the 3rd, on which a blank card was returned. The 
rainfall, following a dry spell, was considerably under 
the average, being only 41.15 milli metres = (1.62 inch) 
which, however, was distributed over 15 days, 11 being 
1 millimetre and 4 under. The wettest day was the 25th 
which yielded .32 of an inch, The temperature through- 
out the month was relatively high; the mean maximum 
being 68.6°, and the mean minimum 52.1° giving a mean 
average of 60.3°, and an absolute range of 35°. The 
highest screen temperature of 81° y recorded on the 
lith while 30° was reached on the 12th and 23rd. The 
highest and lowest minima of 58“ and 46° occurred on the 
23rd and 27th respectively. On the grass the lowest 
point reached was 30° on the 16th. At one foot deep the 
soil temperature fluctuated het ween 60° and 83°, the latter 
figure being reached on the 24th. 25th and 26th falling 1° 
afterwards. Atmospheric pressure was fairly steady ; vary- 
ing from 1025.3 mbs. on the 13th to 993.2 mbs. on the 27t 
The mean for the month being 1013.45 mbs. Winds. which 
were mainly south and south-west, were never of great. 
force. Fogs were experienced on the 14th and on the 
evening of the 25th. Thunder was heard on several occasions 
but at some distance away.—John Davidson, Meteorological 
Station, The Truining College Gardens, Mayfield, Dundee. 


CATALOQUES RECEIVED. 


BULBS, ETC. 
DICKSONS SEEDS, LTD.. Chester. 
LITTLE AND BALLANTYNE, LTD., Carlisle. 
W. CUTBUSH AND SoS, LTD., Barnet, Herts. 
BROWN AND WILSON, 10. Market Place, Manchester. 


CHAPLIN BROS., LTD., Paul's Royal Nurseries, Waltham 
Cross, Herts. 
E. WEBB AND S0NS, LTD. Wordsley. Stourbridge. 


LEIGHTON’S, 36, Rentield Street, 


CHAPLIN BROS., LTD., P: nils Royal Nurseries, Waltham 
Cross. — Roses, Fruit Trees, ete. 


Glasgow. 


GARDENING APPOINTMENT. 


Mr. W. Wyatt, for the past 44 years Gardener at 
Chilton House, near Thame, as Gardener to W. N. 


BILBROUGH, Esq., Adderbury Grange, near Banbury. 


Aucust 22, 1923. 
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IT is not easy to overstate 

Self-8terility the value of the investi- 
among Plums gations into self-sterility of 
and Cherries. Plums and Cherries carried 
out by Mr. Crane at the 

John Innes Horticultural Institute. The 
most recent account of the results obtained 
by Mr. Crane* confirms and extends those 
already published. All the varieties of 
sweet Cherries so far investigated appear to 
be either wholly or partially self-sterile and 
the only self-fertile Cherries are all of the 
sour kinds, as shown in the following list : 
self-sterile: Amber Heart (Kentish Bigar- 
reau), Bedford Prolific, Belle d’Orleans, 
Belle de St. Tronc, Bigarreau Frogmore, 
Bigarreau Jaboulay, Bigarreau Late Black, 
Bigarreau Noir de Guben, Bigarreau Noir 
de Schmidt, Bigarreau Napoleon, Black 
Eagle, Black Heart, Black Tartarian “A,” 
Black Tartarian ‘‘ B,” Black Tartarian “E,” 
Bohemian Black, Early Rivers, Elton, 
Emperor Francis, Florence, Géante d’Hedel- 
fingen, Governor Wood, Guigne d'Annonay, 
Guigne de Winkler, Knight’s Early Black, 
Monstreuse de Mezel, Noble, Turkey Heart, 
Waterloo, White Heart, Kentish Red, and 
Toussaint (?); partially self-fertile : Arch 
Duke, May Duke, Royal Duke and Empress 
Eugenie ; self-fertile : Flemish Red, Kentish 
Red “A,” Late Duke, Morello and Wye 
* Self-Sterility and Cross Incompatibility in Plums 


and Cherries. By M. B. Cranc. Journal of Genetics. 
Vol. 15, No. 3, July, 1025. . 


Morello. Even the sour Cherries are not all 
absolved from self-sterility—Kentish Red 
and Toussaint having proved like the sweet 
kinds to be self-sterile. Plums show a wider 
range with respect to powers of setting fruit 
with their own pollen, że., — self-sterile : 
Allgrove’s Superb, Bryanstone Gage, Coe’s 
Golden Drop, Coe’s Violet, Comte d’Althan, 
Crimson Drop, Early Green Gage, Jefferson, 
Kirke’s Blue, Late Orange, Late Orleans 
(Frogmore Orleans), McLaughlin's Gage, 
Old Green Gage, Pond’s Seedling, President, 
Prune d’Agen, Transparent Gage, Wyedale, 
Yellow Magnum Bonum; partially self- 
fertile: Belgian Purple, Blue Rock, Cam- 
bridge Gage, Cox’s Emperor, Early Favourite, 
Early Orleans, Rivers’ Early Prolific, Prince 
Engelbert, Reine Claude Violet, Frogmore 
Damson ; self-fertile: Belle de Louvain, 
Czar, Denniston’s Superb, Early Transparent, 
Early Mirabelle, Gisborne’s Golden Trans- 
parent, Goliath, Guthrie’s Late, Monarch, 
Myrobalan Red, Oullin’s Golden Gage, 
Pershore, Prince of Wales, Prune Geante, 
Reine Claude Bavay, Victoria, White Mag- 
num Bonum, Farleigh Damson, King of 
the Damsons. As shown in this list—which 
like the previous one is reproduced from Mr. 
Crane’s paper---of the forty-nine varieties of 
Plums investigated, nineteen have proved to 
be self-sterile, ten partly so and twenty self- 
fertile. The practical application of these 
facts is abundantly evident. When from any 
cause visiting insects are scarce or individual 
trees of self-sterile kinds are grown in 
isolation, steps should be taken to pollinate 
the flowers artificially. The work, except 
where the trees are large, is easy and is 
bound to prove remunerative. Even more 
interesting than the prevalence of self- 
sterility in Cherries and Plums is the fact 
that the sterility is not confined to individual 
varieties, but appears to run, as it were, in 
families or groups. For Mr. Crane has 
found that it is possible to arrange Cherries 
in groups, the members of each of which are 
not only sterile to their own pollen, but also 
to that of each other members of the group. 
So far three groups of sweet Cherries have 
been made out, the member of each of 
which exhibit the remarkablé phenomenon 
of cross incompatibility. The largest of the 
three groups includes Early Rivers, Bedford 
Prolific, Knight’s Early Black, Black Tar- 
tarian (two varieties) and Black Eagle. 
Pollen of any one of these kinds is powerless 
to effect the fertilization of any of the others, 
wherefore a group consisting entirely of 
these varieties would fail to set fruit whether 
bees were present or not. A second group 
of cross incompatibles include Bigarreau de 
Scheicken, Bigarreau Frogmore and Guigne 
de Winkler, and in a third group are 
Emperor Francis and Bigarreau Napoleon. 
How all but absolute is this cross incompati- 
bility is shown by Mr. Crane’s experiments. 
Of no fewer than 8,878 flowers of Cherries 
of Group 1 pollinated by pollen of members 
of the group, only three fruits were set and 
like results were obtained with the other 
groups. When, however, a member of one 
cross incompatible group was crossed with 
pollen from a variety belonging to another 
group, a high yield of fruit was obtained. 
For instance, Bedford Prolific crossed with 
Early Rivers, which belongs to the same 
group, gave no fruit but crossed with 
Bigarreau Frogmore, a member of another 
group, it proves thoroughly fertile as it does 
when pollinated with pollen from Bigarreau 
Napoleon. It remains for further investi- 
gation to determine whether all compatibles, 
that is, all members of extraneous groups, 


“only partly incompatible. 


are equally good pollinisers. As shown by 
Mr. Crane and others, the sweet Cherry, 
Prunus Avium and its varieties are self-sterile, 


but when they are pollinated with Cherries’ 


such as the Dukes and varieties of P. 
Cerasus, good and plentitul fruit is set. The 
cross, however, is not so successful when 
made the other way. Plums show the same 
proclivities to group sterility as do the sweet 
Cherries, and so far Mr. Crane has found 
four groups, the members of any one of 
which refuse to cross with oneanother. The 
first group include the Drops—Coe’s Golden 
Drop with its sports, Coe’s Violet and 
Crimson Drop and also Jefferson and its 
sport of recent origin, Allgrove’s Superb. 
Another group includes President, Late 
Orange and Cambridge Gage, but in this 
case Cambridge Gage is neither absolutely 
self sterile nor entirely infertile with pollen 
of other members of the group. Yet another 
cross and incompatible group includes 
River’s Early Prolific and Blue Rock, which 
latter, however, like Cambridge Gage, is 
With respect to 
self-fertile Plums, it is to be remarked that 
some, at all events, set better crops when 
cross-pollinated than when supplied only 
with their own pollen. As to the physiology 
of self-sterility, a fuller discussion must be 
reserved for a subsequent occasion, but this 
much may now be said, that sterility results, 
as Mr. Crane’s microscopic examination 
shows, from a check to the growth of the 
pollen tube in its passage down the style. 
The pollen grain germinates on its own 
stigma, begins to grow, but before it reaches 
the ovary the pollen tube is arrested. Hence 
the male reproductive cells which the pollen 
tube carries never reaches the ovule and so 
fertilisation does not take place. 





Scotch Fruit and Potato Crops.—The Board 
of Agriculture for Scotland report that the 
yield of Strawberries during the past season 
proved to be a fair average, except in Lanark, 
where the crop was lighter than usual owing 
to the drought. Raspberries were a fair crop 
in north-east Perth, but in north-west Lanark the 
yield was below tha normal, while in the Blair- 
gowrie district the yield was from thirty to 
forty hundredweight per acre. 
three weeks of the season one thousand six 
hundred and seventy-nine tons of fruit were 
dispatched from the latter station, compared 
with one thousand three hundred and forty- 
two tons for the whole of the 1924 season. 
Gooseberries and Currants were full crops of 
good quality in Lanark, Central Aberdeen, 
and north-sast Forfar, but in south-east Parth 
and Dumfries the yield was below the average. 
Apples and Pears are disappointing, and the 
yield in most cases will be light. Plums are 
a failure in north-west Lanark and Dumfries, 
but in north-east Fife the crop is satisfactory. 
The condition of the Potato crops is satisfactory, 
and only in a few districts is the yield expected 
to be below the normal. No reports of disease 
have so far been received. In most of the northern 
and eastern districts the crop has made excellent 
progress, and thə yield will probably be above 
the average. 


Presentation to Secretaries:—At the forty- 
seventh annual flower show of the Malmesbury 
Horticultural Society, Mr. W. ‘Tinley who has 
been Sccrotary to the Society for twenty years, 
was-the recipient of a handsome silver salver 
suitably inscribed as a token of appreciation 
from the members of the Committe3 on his 
retirement, occasioned by Mr. Tinley leaving 
the district.—At the 77th annual show of the 
Launceston United Cottage Garden Society 
the Mayor (Councillor H. Hoskin), on behalf 
of the Society, handed to Mr. S. D. Brimmell 
an inscribed silver cigarette case and a case 
of Treasury notes, in recognition of his 
services as hon. secretary from 1911 to 1924. 
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Honour for Mr. James Watt.—Mr. James 
- Watt, of Messrs. Little and Ballantyne, who 
has been a member of the Cumberland County 
Council for thirty years, expressed a wish to 
retire at the Aldermanic elections at the Feb- 
ruary meeting, but his colleagues on the Council 
took another view, and re-elected him an 
Alderman by the greatest number of votes, for 
another six years. Mr. Watt recently enter- 
tained the Council and principal officials at 
a garden party at his beautiful residence at 
Knowefield. The guests, who numbered about 
five hundred, were received on their arrival 
by Mr. and Mrs. Watt. In the evening there 
was another large gathering at Knowefield, 
and Mr. Watt was presented with a hand- 
somely illuminated album by the Carlisle 
Conservatives in recognition of his services 
to the party. The album was bound in maroon 
morocco and beautifully embellished with 
gold lettering. The presentation was made 
by the Lord Advocate. Mr. Watt said he 
would make the album an heirloom, and per- 
haps it would encourage those who came after 
him to take a little interest in the life of the 
community in which they dwelt. Mr. Watt 
is in his eighty-fourth year. 

The Melchet Court Vine.—The Black Ham- 
burgh Vine at Melchet Court, Romsey, Hamp- 
shire, the residence of Sir Alfred and Lady 
Mond, has a crop this year of five hundred 
bunches. The vine is supposed to be about 
one hundred and ninety years old, and fills 
a vinery one hundred and fifteen feet long, 
eighteen feet wide, and fifteen feet high. Mr. 
F. Clipstone, the gardener, informs us that 
the berries this year are of a fine, deep black 
colour, and of a luscious flavour. He further 
states that the roots of the vine, being in an 
outside border have needed a great deal of 
attention in watering owing to the prolonged 
drought in the spring and early summer. 


Delay in the Transit of Fruit by Rail.— 


Distributors of fruit complain of delays by the, 


railway companies in the delivery at Covent 
Garden and Spitalfields of consignments of 
fruit, even from growers whose orchards are 
near London. It is said, forexample, that Plums 
picked at Maidstone on the 13th inst., brought 
to the railway before three o'clock in the after- 
noon, and due for delivery at Covent Garden 
before six on the following morning, did not 
arrive until one in the afternoon and could 
not be sold to the retailers until the 14th inst. 
By reason of the delay, the fruit had deteriorated, 
so that the price paid to the grower fell from 
7s. to 5s. per twenty-eight pounds, and the 
consumers received Plums that were not so fresh 
as they might have been. It is further stated 
that, in order to avoid the risk of late deliveries, 
growers and distributors are frequently com- 
pelled to send fruit by passenger trains rather 
than by goods trains. This entails a heavy 
additional expense. The rates by passenger 
trains are from 10s. to 30s. a ton higher than 
the rates by goods trains, and, in addition, 
the railway companies insist upon a label 
being attached to each basket of the consign- 
ment, as identification of goods conveyed by 
passenger trains is more difficult than in the 
case of goods trains. 


Acreage of Hops.—There is a slight increase 
in the acreage devoted to Hop production 
this season, the figures being 26,220 acres, 
as compared with 25,900 acres in 1924, and 
24,890 acres in 1923. Kent is the chief Hop 
growing country with 15,260 acres, of which 
the Weald of Kent claims 7,150 acres. Here- 
fordshire, with 4,150 acres, comes next, followed 
by Sussex, 2,420 acres, Worcestershire, 2,060 
acres, and Hampshire, 1,040 acres, leaving 
290 acres for the other counties in England 
and Wales. 


Appointments for the Ensuing Week.— Tuesday, 
August 25: Royal Horticultural Society’s 
Committees meet; Newcastle and District 
Horticultural Mutual Improvement Society’s 
lecture. Wednesday, August 26: Southport 
Floral Féte (three days); Mitcham, Tooting 
and District Horticultural Society’s meeting ; 
Dumfries and District Horticultural Society’s 
show (two days); Elgin Horticultural Society’s 
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show ; Dunbar Flower show. Thursday, 
August 27: Sandy and District Horticultural 
Society’s show ; Dundee Horticultural Society’s 
show (three days); Ayton Flower Show; 
Royal Botanic Society’s meeting. Friday, 
August 28: Dunfermline Horticultural Society’s 
show (two days). Saturday, August 29: 
Auchterarder Flower Show; Bo’ness and 
District Flower Show; Dollar Flower Show ; 
Falkirk Flower Show; Alexandria Flower 
Show; Dalry Flower Show; East Linton 
Flower Show ; Coylton Flower Show. Tuesday, 
September 1: Royal English Arboricultural 
Society’s meeting (four days); Croydon Gar- 
deners’ Mutual Improvemant Society’s meeting ; 
Royal Caledonian Horticultural Society’s meet- 
ing. Wednesday, September 2: Royal Agri- 
cultural Societys’ Council meeting; National 
Viola and Pansy Society’s meeting. Thursday, 
September 3: Dalry Flower Show ; Nottingham 
and Notts. Chrysanthemum Society’s meeting. 
Friday, September 4: London District Allot- 
ments and Gardens Show at the R.H.S. Hall 
(two days); Alloa Flower Show (two days) ; 
Cleland Flower Show. Saturday, Septem- 
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give amateurs a real means of judging of the 
respective value of the varieties. In >this 
way, too, Pansies are re-admitted, after a long 
and well-deserved exclusion, on account of 
their worthlessness when shown in “ pans.’ 
Indian Rhododendrons and their_, hybrids 
are to be shown in twelves, with the same 
medals as the first class of Chinese Azaleas. 
A class of the newer Chinese Azaleas in twelves, 
in eight-inch pots, has been formed for the 
convenience of beginners in the cultivation of 
such plants. In like manner a new class of Cape 
Heaths, in sixes, will enable the small grower 
to show his skill in managing a proverbially 
difficult race. In order to improve the quality 
of the miscellaneous collections of stove and 
greenhouse plants, it is determined that in 
no case shal! any exhibitor be allowed to show 
more than three species or varieties of the same 
genus, and in the smaller of these collections 
one species or variety only of a genus is to be 
admissible. The measurement of garden pots 
is to be made inside, one inch below the rim, 
Collections of fruit are restored, with the Gold 
Knightian and other medals in May, the Gold 





FIG. 53. 
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ber 5: Blackburn and District Horticultural 
Society’s meeting and lecture; Bearsden 
Flower Show; Cambusland Flower Show; 
Cambusnethan Flower Show; Coldstream 
Flower Show; Crieff Flower Show; Dalkeith 
Flower Show. 


Gardeners’ Chronicle Seventy-five Years Ago.— 
Horticultural Society’s Exhibitions in 1851. 
In another column will be found the schedule 
of prizes offered by the Horticultural Society 
at their exhibitions in 1851. The following 
are among the principal changes. All florists’ 
flowers are in future to be shown in pots, and 
not in boxes, or pans, as cut flowers. This 
proposal, first made we believe in the Gardeners’ 
Magazine of Botany, is wholly unobjectionable, 
and we cannot doubt its meeting with entire 
concurrence from the growers. It will put an 
end to the packing and trimming system, 


‘by which flowers are so changed that even 


their owners do not know them; and it will 


SIDALCEA HIAWATHA; FLOWERS SA'TINY-CRIMSON. 
R.H.S. Award of Merit, August 11. 
138). 


Banksian and others in June, and the Silver- 
gilt, etc., in July; the value of the medals 
being in this way proportioned to the difficulty 
of exhibiting. These collections, are, however, 
to be shown with the proviso that no one who 
exhibits in the collections shall show elsewhere. 
This will secure the smaller growers against 
the risk of being swamped by some horti- 
cultural Leviathan. Fruiterers are, as before, 
absolutely excluded from exhibiting. Pelar- 
goniums are to be shown in twelves and nines, 
instead of sixes. Considerable alterations in 
the tables and tents are in progress, so as to meet 
the augmented extent of exhibition which must 
follow the changes now decided upon. It is 
in particular intended that better accommoda- 
tion should be provided for the large miscell- 
aneous collections; and, upon this subject, 
the Vice-Secretary would be glad of suggestions 
in order that the convenience of exhibitors 
may be consulted as far as possible. Gard. 
Chron., August 24, 1850. 
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THE ORCHID HOUSES. 
By J. COLLIER, Gardener to Sir JEREMIAH COLMAN, Bart., 
Gatton Park, Reigate. 


The Cool House.—The very hot weather 
of June and July was not conducive to the 
well-being of the plants in this division, but 
-since cooler conditions have prevailed Odonto- 

lossums, Odontiodas and other hybrids have 

en greatly benefited thereby. Towards 
the end of the present month a good 
many of the plants will be ready for re-potting. 
Where large numbers are grown it is as well 
to make an early start with this operation. 
The first to be dealt with are those with the 
new growths well developed, and on the point 
of sending out fresh roots from their bases. 


Re-potting.— Re-potting is an important 
detail in Orchid cultivation, and much depends 
on when, and how it is carried out. No hard 
and fast rule can be laid down, as at no period 
of the year are all the plants ready at the same 
‘ time. In re-potting it is essential that all 
the pots should be thoroughly clean and well- 
drained, to ensure a free passage of water. 
- Over-potting must be guarded against. As a 
general rule the most vigorous plants should 
be afforded larger receptacles, and a rougher 
compost used than for those that are weakly. 
Remove all useless back pseudo-bulbs and press 
. the soil firmly among the roots. 


Treatment after Re-potting.—For a month 
or two after root disturbance very great care 
is necessary in the application of water. A 
surface watering with a rose can will suffice, 
and the plants should be placed together in 
the shadiest position in the house. In the case 
of those shifted into larger pots without much 
disturbance of the roots, a more liberal supply 
of water will be needed. Osmunda-fibre and 
A.l. fibre cut into short portions with some 
Sphagnum moss and a sprinkling of crushed 
crocks, the whole mixed well together, will 
form a suitable rooting medium. Other Orchids 
that thrive in this division needing attention 
at the roots are Maxillarias, of such species as M. 
Turneri, M. fuscata, M. grandiflora, M. Lehmannii 
and M. Mooreana. For such species as M. 
Sanderiana, M. praestans, and M. Amesiana, 
shallow teak-wood baskets are preferable to 
pots, as generally the flowers of these plants 
‘develop in a downward direction. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 
By W. AUTON, Gardener to VISCOUNT ELVEDEN, 
Pyrford Court, Woking, Surrey. 


The Woodland Garden.—The present is a 
suitable time to make the woodland garden 
tidy before the rush of autumn work comes 
on. Grass paths and the edges of made paths 
should be trimmed so that one can reach any 
objects of interest in comfort. Branches of 
trees or shrubs overhanging paths or tracks 
or obstructing points of view should be cut 
away, and where groups of herbaceous plants 
have been planted in various positions they 
should be freed from weeds and have the surface 
soil stirred. 


Violas and Pansies.—So soon as cuttings of 
these useful subjects are obtainable they may 
be inserted in boxes of sandy compost and placed 
in a cold frame. Keep the frame close for a 
week or two removing the lights for a short 
time each morning to allow superfluous 
moisture to escape. Good stock can only be 
obtained from firm basal growths, and if these 
ure not available in sufticient numbers the 
plants should be cut hard back to encourage 
growth. 


The Rose Garden.—Perpetual-flowering Roses 
should be given adequate supplies of water 
during dry weather. If mildew is trouble- 


some syringe the plants with soft water in the 
evenings and dust the affected parts with flowers 
of sulphur. Cuttings of Tea, Hybrid Tea, 
Noisette, China, and Bourbon Roses may be 
atruck in light, sandy soil over gentle bottom heat. 
So soon as they are rooted, they should be potted, 
placed in a close frame for a few days and 
accustomed gradually to full exposure. It fre- 
quently happens that rambler and other 
climbing Roses develop very strong growths 
from the base of the plants late in the year. 
If these are not wanted to cover some bare 
space they should be removed. 


Hardy Ferns.—It is difficult to over-water 
these moisture-loving plants, and when planted 
on raised rock-work or banks, as frequently 
occurs, heavy waterings will be necessary at 
this season to keep them in health and vigour. 


Climbers.— Give attention to young, growing 
plants of climbers by training the shoots 
as they extend, and removing any that are 
not wanted. Plants growing on walls, par- 


ticularly recently planted specimens which 
‘have not been able to extend their rooting 


system well away from the wall, frequently 
suffer from lack of moisture at the roots, and 
should be given copious waterings periodically. 


Nympheeas.— Where these plants are grown 
in tanks, old flowers and decaying leaves 
should be removed periodically to keep the tanks 
clean. The lower forms of plant life often 
become troublesome at this season, and should 
be kept in check by removing them from the 
water by means of an iron rake or old Birch 
broom.: 


PLANTS UNDER GLASS, 


By F. J. CLARK, Gardener to Lt.-Col. SIR GEORGE 
HOLFORD, Westonbirt, Gloucestershire. 


Cyclamens.—Sceds of the greenhouse Cycla- 
men should be sown now, or within the 
next few weeks. Either pans or shallow 


boxes may be used for raising the seedlings 


provided they are well drained. The beat 
loam procurable and good Oak leaf-mould should 
be used in about equal parts, with plenty 
of sharp sand and some finely-ground 
mortar rubble or oyster shell added. Sow 
the seeds thinly to ensure sturdy growth 
from the start. Cover the seeds to about 
their own depth, water the soil in the 
pans lightly and place the latter in a 
warm greenhouse for the seeds to ger- 
minate. Cover each pan or box with a 
pane of glass and shade with thick paper 
until the seeds have germinated, when 
both paper and glass may be removed. 
Keep the seedlings growing actively near 
the roof glass and shade them with thin 
paper against strong sunshine. 


Hippeastrums.—The earliest started plants 
of Hippeastrum will soon have completed 
their leaf-growth and they will no longer 
need feeding with liquid manure. Much 
less water will be required at their roots, 
diminishing the supply as the foliage 
becomes ripened. It will be well, also, to 
lift the pots from the plunging bed and 
place them in a position where the bulbs 
-may become thoroughly matured, affording 
a free circulation of air amongst the plants. 
In the case of later-started plants, which 
are still making free growth, continue to 
feed the roots with liquid manure. Syringe 
the foliage overhead freely and close the 
house in the afternoons. 


Propagation.—Cuttings of Fuchsias may be 
inserted now with the object of producing 
specimen plants for the conservatory and 
greenhouse next summer. The young plants 
should be kept growing throughout the 
winter. ‘The present is a good time also 
to propagate Streptosolen (Browallia) 
Jamesonii. The plants may be grown on 
through the winter in pots in a pyramid 
form, or later trained against a pillar in a 
light position in the conservatory or green- 
houre. 


Souvenir de la Malmaison Carnations.— The 
one-year-old plants selected for growing on, 
as advised in a previous calendar, should 
now be re-potted. Use a compost com- 
prising four-fifths of fibrous, mellow loam 
and one-fifth of well-decomposed hot-bed 
manure, with a free addition of broken 
charcoal, old mortar rubble, some sharp 
sand and a little soot. A very light 
sprinkling of bone-meal may be used to 
advantage should the loam of a poor 
quality, otherwise, artificial manures are 
not necessary at this stage, for feeding 
may be resorted to when the plants re-start 
into growth in the New Year. The plants 
should be potted very firmly. 





HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 


By E. NEAL, Gardener to J. A. NIX, Esq., Tilgate, 
Crawley, Sussex. 


Planting Strawberries.—The planting of new 
Strawberry beds should be completed by this 
date, but if the work is in arrears, it should be 
finished with all possible speed in order that 


_the plants may become established before the 


autumn is far advanced. Select the best and 
strongest runners for planting, putting two or 
three in one hole if a good supply of fruit 
is required the first year; make the plants 
very firm in the soil by pressing them in the 
ground with the toe of the boot. In most 
gardens ground is limited. and it may not 
be possible to make a full-sized new hed, 
but I do not advise the renovating of old beds 
by putting in a new plant here and there. 
l have heard of many complaints in this dis- 
trict about the beds being ruined by the ex- 
cessively wet winter, red leaf disease, leather 
jackets, etc., and I would advise such as have 
been troubled to plant annually until they 
have a clean stock again. 


The Apple Crop.—Apples are swelling to 
a good size and are very clean, but in many 
places the fruits are still dropping freely. 
Dryness at the roots is not now the cause. 
for we have had heavy rain during the past 
month. Jn these gardens and in many others. 
thinning was stopped owing to the fruits 
falling so freely, and many ‘doubles’ were 
left on the trees, which means that one or the 
other must give way as the fruits swell, 
especially in the case of short-stemmed 
varicties, and this may account for some of 
the dropping, but not all, as some of the 
single fruits are falling, and some trees that 
have received no thinning whatever are thin- 
ning the crop naturally a great deal more than 
in previous years. All Apple trees are making 
good growth; newly planted specimens and 
grafts inserted this spring are looking well. 


Plums.—These fruits are swelling to a larger 
size than usual, and where the crop is not too 
heavy they should be of good quality. 


Dameons.—The Farleigh Damson has a very 
heavy crop and the fruits are swelling to a 
good size. The Merryweather Damson and 
Langley Bullace, have also cropped well and 
the fruits promise to swell to a good size. 


— — — — — — — — — 


FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 


By F. STREETER, Gardener to MAJOR ALBERT PAM, 
Wormiley Bury, Broxbourne, Herts. 


Figs.—The earliest Fig trees that have 
ripened their second crop of fruite should 
be given every opportunity to ripen their 
shoots for next season's crop. Cut away 
any useless shoots, leaving plenty of space 
between the branches. If the trees have 
been inclined to grow too strongly and not 
finish their crop properly, it will be advisable 
to examine the roots to see that they have 
not got beyond their border limit. If they 
have done this, shorten’ them and fill in 
the border with fairly strong loam, to 
which plenty of mortar rubble has been 
added. Ram the soil about the roots 
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firmly. Should the trees flag, give the roots 
a thorough soaking and syringe the foliage 
twice daily until the roots are active again. 
Fig trees grown in pots for supplying early 


fruits should be stood out-of-doors by this - 


date to thoroughly ripen their wood. Where 
the trees require re-potting, prepare a strong 
compost consisting of the following materials: 
three parts fibrous loam, one part mortar 
rubble, a good sprinkling of burnt earth or 
wood ash, and a six-inch potful of bone- 
meal to each barrow-load of soil. Pot very 
firmly and stand the trees in the open. 
Keep them supplied with water in sufficient 
quantity to prevent the foliage from flagging. 
Syringe the trees overhead every afternoon 
during bright weather. 


Cucumbers.— Where Cucumbers were planted 
as advised in an earlier calendar, it will be 
found that they have made good growth 


and are showing their first fruits. Do not 
allow the latter to grow too large before 
using them or the plants will be greatly 


weakened. Continue to pinch the side growths 
at the first or second leaf, according to the 
space to be furnished. Keep the pipes warm 
during dull weather to promote a brisk 
atmosphere. This will greatly check mildew 
and red spider; dust the plants with flowers 
of sulphur immediately mildew is detected. 
Water the roots with great care and never 
allow them to become dry. All worn-out 
plants should be removed, the house cleansed 
and new beds made and replanted. lf 
Cucumbers are required throughout the winter, 
select varieties that have a strong constitution, 
such as Improved Rochford, Butcher's Disease 
Resisting, and Ideal. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


By H. PRINCE, Gardener to the HON, MRS. GREVILLE 
Polesden Lacy, Dorking. 


Celery.— Plants of the main batch of Celery 
in trenches are growing rapidly after a 
showery month and will require attention. 
Decayed and maggot-eaten leaves should be 
picked off and the plants dusted thoroughly 
with old soot before earthing up is attempted. 
As the heads of Celery swell quickly, all 
plants that are being blanched in brown 
paper collars should be attended to regu- 
larly and the ties loosened as required. 
See that the roots are thoroughly moist, 
and, if in the least dry, give them a copious 
watering before earthing up the plants in 
the ordinary way with soil. The soil should 
be worked into a fine condition and pressed 
tightly about the plants by the hand when 
the ground is not too dry. It will not be 
many weeks before this process will have 
to be repeated, as Celery is making rapid 
growth. 


Potatos,—The crops of second-early varieties 
of Potatos have benefited greatly by the 
recent rains and the lifting of the tubers 
should now be proceeded with. It is best 
in all cases to lift Potatos when the weather 
is dry. Tubers required for seed should be 
selected and put aside, thoroughly ripening 
them off in a dry place. When this is done 
satisfactorily, the seed tubers may be placed 
in their storage quarters. Examine the tubers 
on wet days to remove any that are 
i and to ascertain if they are being 
attacked by rats and mice. 


Cucumbers.—The frames in which Cucumbers 
are growing should be carefully ventilated 
during showery weather, or trouble with 
diseases will result. It is best to top-dress 
the roots little and often so soon as the 
roots appear on the surface of the previous 
top-dressing. Keep the plants well watered 
in dry weather and soak the roots occasion- 
ally with liquid manure. ‘There is still time 
for the plants to give good returns, as hot 
weather may set in again and last for 
several weeks, indeed there are already signs 
of a return of summer. 


FOR NORTHERN GARDENERS. 


By JAMES JEFFREY, Gardener to the EARL OF LONSDALE, 
Lowther Castle, Penrith, Westmoreland. 

Violets in Frames.—The plants will [soon 
be ready for transferring to their {winter 
quarters in frames, and the necessary pre- 
parations for shifting them should now be 
made. A suitable compost for Violets in 
frames consists of two-thirds well decayed 
chopped fibrous loam and one-third leaf- 
mould which has been passed through a 
three-quarter-inch sieve, adding a liberal 
dressing of coarse river sand and a slight 
sprinkling of bone-meal. If the frame or 
pit is too deep add some mild fermenting 
material and tread it firmly with the feet 
so that the plants will be near to the 
light. The rooting mixture should not be 
less than one foot in depth. The plants 





over the beds may be used as cuttings and 
will now root readily in -pans or in pots 
in a close pit or frame. Any new or scarce 
variety of Dahlia may now be increased 
for next year by selecting some short-jointed 
side shoots and inserting them singly in small 
pots. If plunged in heat they will root 
readily and form tubers before the winter 
arrives. Cuttings of Zonal Pelargoniums are 
already inserted in many gardens and these 
should be kept clear of decaying leaves and 
have the soil stirred on the surface occa- 
sionally to keep it sweet. Excessive damp 
predisposes the cuttings to decay, therefore 
the air should circulate freely about them. 


Old Strawberry beds.—So soon as the 
necessary runners for planting have been 
secured from the old bed, the ground 


occupied by the latter should be trenched, 
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should be put one foot apart, taking care 
to make the soil firm around each plant 
with the hand. After planting, cover the 
surface with a liberal dressing of sand, 
which will be found very beneficial during 
the winter and prevent damping when 
weather conditions render free ventilation im- 
possible. The plants should be well watered 
immediately after planting and shaded 
slightly during the first ten days should 
the weather be bright. The importance of 
examining the plants on frequent occasions 
to remove any decayed foliage and of 
admitting plenty of air to the frames, 
except when frost prevails, cannot be too 
strongly emphasised, 


Propagation.—Should large quantities of 
Alternantheras, Iresines and Mesembryan- 
themum cordifolium variegatum be required 
for next season, shoots taken when pinching 


54—A GOOD CROP OF VIOLETS IN A FRAME. 


and if the trench is left open any decayed 
vezetation that has accumulated may be 
buried therein and later another trench 
opened in readiness for more decayed matter. 
The soil of an old Strawberry bed, if 
thoroughly trenched in this manner and 
well limed in early spring, will usually give 
good results. As a first crop to follow the 
Strawberries I would suggest Potatos; this 


crop has the effect of cleaning and sweet- 


ening the soil for another successful crop. 


Raspberries.—Immediately the fruits have 
been gathered cut out the old canes and train 
in and make secure against winds a sufti- 
cient number of young canes required for 
next year’s fruiting. By doing this early, 
well-ripened canes will be ensured for next year. 
The new canes will also have a better oppor- 
tunity to make strong growth, for their develop- 
ment will not be hindered through crowding. 
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FORESTRY. 





THE GOVERNMENT FOREST POLICY. 
(Concluded from p. 93). 


For ordinary purposes the timbers mostly 
in demand are Oak, Ash, and Elm. The 
Oak we import is largely American, the 
produce of a different species from our 
native tree, and inferior to it, and before 
the war large quantities of our common 
Oak were imported from Austria and other 
European countries. But for strength, owing 
to the conditions under which it is grown, 
none of the imported material is equal to 
British-grown timber of the same kind, and 
it is only in length of 
straightness and cleanness of fibre, both of 
which could be greatly improved in our 
home-grown product, that it excels. 

British-grown Ash and Elm are also much 
superior to imported Ash and Elm, and if 
a satisfactory supply of the former could 
be obtained very little Hickory would be used 
If the day of the hard-wood forest in this 
country is gone, never to recur, we will 
soon be in a sorry plight, for there are no 
Empire or foreign hard-woods of the same 
kind which we import which are equal to 
those produced in British woodlands. In the 
temperate countries from which we draw our 
overseas supplies the climatic conditions are, 
generally speaking, of a somewhat different 
typə from ours, and are not so well adapted 
to the production of strong timber of this 
sort as are our insular conditions. 

There are thousands upon thousands of 
acres of good land in this country which, 
for obvious reasons, it is impossible to use 
for agriculture yet such land could be profitably 
utilised for the production of high-class 
hard-wood timber which, under proper 
management, and the suppression of ground 
game, could be naturally reproduced at a 
nominal cost, and would require very little 
after—management. These areas are, as a 
rule, relatively small, but in the aggregate 
they represent a very large acreage, and 
under continuous and intensive silviculture, 
with chiefly natural reproduction, they could 
be made to yield a large volume of first- 


class hard-wood timber annually. In fact, 
were it not for rabbits, Ash, Beech, and 
Plane seedlings would spring up in 


millions and, under favourable circumstances, 
would make greater growth than even some 
of the fast-growing Conifers. 

But perhaps the most surprising statement 
in Mr. Hiley’s article is that he ‘sees no 
future for Scotch Pine.” In spite of all 
that has been said in laudation of the 
‘s newer ° Coniferae, there is none of these 
that will ever oust the Scots Pine from 
our woodlands, for there is none more 
useful as a timber tree, and at the same 
time is such «a good subject for the 
afforestation of land which is too poor for 
agriculture, as this species. There is 
certainly none among the already introduced 
kinds, and the prospect of still finding one 


is more remote than ever. If the Scots 
Pine is to have no future in British 
forestry, what Conifer would Mr. Hiley 


suggest as suitable for the afforestation of 
the waste land of which we have heard so 
much ? 

Mr. Hiley seems to pin his faith to short 


rotations, on which only, he says, fairly 
high returns are to be obtained. This may 
be true; but if all growers of timber, 


including the State, were to adopt short 
rotations, how long would it be before there 
was a glut of this kind of timber in the 
market, with a slump in prices? If every 
grower were to go in for pit-wood production, 
seeing that the Empire cannot meet our 
requirements in soft-woods, whence, it may 
be asked, are we to get our supply of 
soft-woods for house building and construc- 
tional work generally, as well as for gencral 
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joinery ? We would still have to depend 
on foreign countries for it, for there would 
be nothing of home growth to take the 
place of the light, clean-grown Scots Pine 
and Spruce from Northern Europe—which 
has for so long provided this indispensable 
material—-and the Empire cannot produce 
it. One thing is certain: it will never be 
produced from those Coniferous plantations 
which are now being formed by the Forestry 
Commission with a stocking, in the case of 
Scots Pine, of approximately two thousand 
plants to the acre. With double the number 
(the number must, of course, vary according 


to circumstances) there might be some 
prospect of producing clean-grown timber 


for constructional work, but not so with 
such wide planting as this. It will take 
ut least from fifteen to twenty years for 
such plantations to close up and form pole 
forest, and it will take another fifteen to 
twenty years to kill off the fifteen to 
twenty year-old side branches formed under 
practically unrestricted growth during what 
should be the thicket stage of the plantations. 
A, D. Richardson, Edinburgh. 





TREES AND SHRUBS. 





CRATAEGUS  PRUNIFOLIA VAR. 


SPLENDENS. 
Site SUPPLEMENTARY PLATE. 

ALTHOUGH having affinity with Crataegus 
Crus-galli and its varieties, the subject of the 
accompanying Supplementary Plate is quite 
distinct botanically, and also as an ornamental 
tree inthe garden. Both leaves, flowers and fruits, 
are larger than in C. Crus-galli, and an important 
character is that the fruits fall about the same 
time as the leaves in late autumn. 


There is no record of C. prunifolia being found 
as a wild tree. The generally accepted origin 
is that it is a natural hybrid between two well- 
known North American Thorns, C. Crus-galli, 
the Cockxpur Thorn, and C. macracantha, 
a species also with very long and prominent 
thorns. C. prunifolia makes an attractive 
lawn specimen tree up to about twenty-five 
feet in height, with a rounded head of wide- 
spreading branches, armed with rigid thorns 
up to about three inches long. These branches 
reach the ground unless the trees are pruned 
and trained as standards with a single trunk. 
The rounded corymbs of white blossoms, each 
about three-quarters-of-an-inch in diameter, 
are freely produced in June. Before they fall 
in autumn, the leaves change to brilliant orange, 
scarlet and crimson, which, together with the rich 
red fruits, make this Thorn one of the very hest 
subjects to plant for autumn colour. The 
variety splendens as grown in our gardens and 
illustrated in the Supplementary Plate, is the 
best form of this desirable tree. 4.O. 


SYRINGA JAPONICA. 


Tuts late-flowering Lilac is not so well-known, 
and consequently is less often seen than itsearly 
flowering congeners. It does not bloom until 
July when all other species of Syringa have 
finished flowering. 

This Syringa makes a large bush or perhaps 
a small tree, when well established and of 
several years’ duration; there is a fine speci- 
men in these gardens. 

The foliage is large and glossy, almost 
Camellia-like, and as conspicuous as that of 
the Camellia, while the small white flowers are 
borne on branching panicles larger in size than 
those of other Lilacs. 

Another name by which this plant is known 
is Ligustrina amurensis var. japonica. Syringa 
Japonica is not only ornamental in its habit 
of growth, its late-flowering giving it an added 
value among shrubs. C. Turner. 


MITRARIA COCCINEA. 

Tur bright scarlet, drooping flowers of this 
fine shrub have been very frecly produced this 
season, and although not in such = profusion 
as to mark it as an effective plant in the g arden 
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few connoisseurs of fine plants would pass it 
by without paying tribute to its beauty. 

The small, dark green, glossy leaves make a 
perfect setting to the scarlet, curiously-shaped 
flowers which are carried on slender footstalks 
about two inches long, the flowers being urn- 
Shaped with a five-lobed lip through which the 
pistil and two anthers protrude. 

As the seed pod is swelling, the pistil also 
increases in length until it is nearly two inches 
long, remaining firmly attached to the ovary, 
around which the three lobed calyx clasps 
itself firmly, and it is from the shape of, or 
in reference to the seed pod that it receives 
the name of the Mitre Flower. 


Mitraria is a monotypic) genus, and a 
native of Chiloe off the coast of South America: 
it was introduced to this country in 1848, but 
it is only in the more favoured parte of Great. 
Britain and Ireland that it may be expected 
to succeed in the open even when given shelter. 
I find that a shaded place suits it extremely 
well, and would not on that account recommend 
planting it in the full exposure to sun, even in 
our coast districts, but given partial shade. it 
soon forms a neat bush some two or three feet 
high. If planted near some taller growing 
subject its shoots develop a climbing habit, 
and in this way it reaches a greater height. 

Mitraria coccinea is easily increased either 
by seeds or cuttings; the latter should be 
inserted in pots of sandy soil and placed in an 
intermediate house towards the end of Sep- 


tember. A. T. Harrison, Cultean Castle Gar- 
lens, Ayrshire. 
POMADERRIS APETALA. 


THs is a rare Australian plant with luxurious 
evergreen foliage, a member of the Rhamnacae; 
it forms a shrub. and is a choice subject for a 
sheltered position. It should be planted where 
it does not get early sunshine after spring frosts 
as the margins of the leaves aro apt to become 
injured, thus disfiguring the plant. A west 
wall is the best position. W. Auton. 


VERONICA DIOSMAEFOLIA. 


Tuis New Zealand shrub has been uninjured 
through the succession of recent mild winters, 
and for some weeks past has been flowering 
freely in a Scottish urban garden. . 

Less stiff in habit than many of its congeners, 
the slender stems bend to the breeze and combine 
gracefulness of form with considerable floral 
effectiveness. Indeed, in the mass, it appears 
as if enveloped in a mist of delicate lilac, so 
profuse is its flowering. 

The plant is slow in growth and flowers when 
quite small, so that it is suitable for planting 
on a ledge in the rock garden. 

In the shrub border in maritime or especially 
favoured districts it forms a bush several feet 
in height. Fred W. Jeffery. 


SOLLYA HETEROPHYLLA. 

Tuis twining shrub, which is commonly 
known as the Australian Blue-bell, is suff- 
ciently hardy for planting against a warm 
wall in the open in mild districts. The 
slender, sinuous stems, which will ascend 
wire or trellis to a height of four feet to six 
feet, are furnished with deep green, pointed 
leaves very like those of Myrtus Luma. The 
bell-shaped flowers, produced in loose sprays 
on delicate hair-like stems, are a lovely 
Gentian blue and these a well-grown plant 
will yield in abundance from May to 
November. 

S. heterophylla is a sun lover and grows 
well in a light soil that has been enriched 
with leaf-mould and a little well-decayed 
cow manure, the same being used as a spring 
top-dressing. 

Should the branches get injured by frost 
the crown will often break away freely, there- 
fore a mound of ashes placed over the latter 
may be instrumental in saving the loss of 
the plant. 

S. heterophylla is by no means difficult to 
strike from cuttings which should be inserted 
in late summer, A. T. J. 
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KEW NOTES. 


THOUGH comparatively few in numbers when 
considered in contrast with the great wealth 
of hardy trees and shrubs flowering in spring, 
several delightful and showy subjects are at 
their best during August. 

The most conspicuous and beautiful shrub 
or small tree in flower at the present time is 
Eucryphia pinnatifolia. Flowering towards the 
end of July and during early August, it is an 
evergreen plant of very distinctive beauty. 
The large, pure white petals surrounding prom- 
inent clusters of stamens, suggest white blossoms 
of Hypericum calycinum. This year, so freely 
are the flowers produced, the branches are 
bending with the extra weight. Being a native 
of Chili, it should be planted in a position 
that will afford a certain amount of shelter, 
this being particularly desirable in the plant’s 
early stages of growth. 





and branching plumes of rosy-pink blossoms. 
It is a shrub of great beauty and valuable 
for planting in masses. The Common Tamarisk 
is freely planted on the cliffs of maritime dis- 
tricts. The species under review is a more 
effective shrub when consideration is given 
to the desirability of hard spring pruning in 
order to secure the long, vigorous annual 
growths terminating in the large, plume-like 
inflorescences. 

The recent heavy rains and dull days have 
been very favourable to the development of 
the blossoms of Rhododendron auriculatum. 
The specimen flowering is now ten feet high, 
and ten feet in diameter, being one of the original 
plants raised from seeds collected by Mr. E. H. 
Wilson in western Hupeh, China, during 1900. 
Mr. Wilson describes it as growing in semi- 
wooded areas, and, following the collector’s 
advice, this species and others of the large- 
leaved group are planted: in half-shade. As 
the plant flowers in August, when the sun is 


differs from that species in the gaunt, 
sparsely branched habit, the leaves being 
unequally cordate at the base, and the presence 
of distinctive glands on the exterior of the 
corolla, with a blotch or stains in the throat. 

R. serotinum is a native of Western China. 
Seeds were sent to the Jardin des Plantes, 
Paris, by the French Missionary, Pére Delavay, 


in the late eighties of the last century. Seed- 


lings were obtained for Kew from Paris in 1889, 
and it is one of the original plants which is 
flowering so well in the Himalayan House. It 
is only during quite recent years that the 
true beauty and value of the species as a late 
flowering shrub has shown itself. Interest 
has also been focused on the plant since the 
introduction of the true R. decorum by Mr. G. 
Forrest. 

R. serotinum is of loose branching habit. 
The specimen at Kew is about fifteen feet high ; 
the oblong elliptic leaves are four inches 
to six inches long, and one-and-a-half-inch 





Ehretia acuminata is a tree of singular 
interest, being a hardy, woody, member of 
the Natural Order Boraginaceae. It grows 
some twenty feet high, is of spreading habit, 
with a trunk girth of about two feet. The small, 
white blossoms are freely produced in terminal 
pyramidal panicles during the second half 
of July and the second half of August. The tree 
is deciduous, and a native of China and Japan. 


Though listed in most tree and shrub cata- 
logues, the shrubby Pavia, Aesculus parviflora 
(syn. macrostachya) is by no means freely 
planted. The bush grows up to ten feet to 
twelve feet in height, and forms suckers which 
provide a good means of propagation. The 
cylindrical panicles of white flowers are freely 
borne in late July and early August. A native 
of the south-eastern United States, the shrubby 
Pavia is said to have been first introduced to 
British gardens in 1785. 

The autumn-flowering Tamarisk, Tamarix 
pentandra, nursery synonyms of which are 
T. hispida aestivalis and T. Pallasti, is most 
effective with its tender, green, feathery foliage 


FIG. 55. 


RHODODENDRON SEROTINUM. 


very powerful, such a position is very desirable 
to protect the blossoms While most shrubs, 
including Rhododendrons, produce the best 
flowers on the upper and most exposed growths, 
practically all the trusses of flowers of 
R. auriculatum are borne on the less exposed 
shoots. They are deliciously fragrant and the 
perfume is quite noticeable at a distance. 
The large, white, funnel-shaped blossoms 
average five to eight in a truss. This year 
the Kew plant is bearing nearly fifty trusses, 
the largest number the bush has so far 
borne in one season. It is curious to note that 
another specimen five or six yards away of the 
same age and size is now producing its first truss. 


In the Himalayan section of the Temperate 
House, a large specimen of Rhododendron 
serotinum (Fig. 55) is flowering freely. It 
belongs to the Fortunei and decorum section, 
in fact, until about five years ago, when R. 
serotinum was figured in The Botanical Magazine 
tab. 8841, the Kew plant was labelled R. de- 
corum. The true R. decorum was figured 
in Bot. Mag. tab. 8659. R. serotinum 


to two-and-a-half inches wide, glabrous, dull 
green above, glaucous green beneath. The 
flowers are deliciously fragrant, seven-lobed, 
and borne six to eight in a truss ; they are white 
with distinct purple-crimson stains in the 
throat. 

Specimens of R. auriculatum and R. 
serotinum from Kew were exhibited before 
the Floral Committee of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society on the llth. inst and both 
received Awards of Merit, as stated on 
page 138 in the issue for August 15. 


The illustration of R. serotinum, Fig. 55, 
is reproduced from a photograph of the 
specimen which gained the award. 

The gardens are exceptionally beautiful 
this year owing to the recent heavy rains; 
a wet summer is suited to Kew, for the 
soil is very shallow and quickly dries up 
in time of drought. 

The new Rose beds planted in the 
neighbourhood of the Palm House have been 
very good, and there is promise of another 
fine display a little later in the season. 


— 
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GARDEN NOTES FROM SOUTH-WEST 
SCOTLAND. 


It is interesting at this season to note the 
various devices of flowering plants for the dis- 
persal of their seeds. Many members of the 
vast Order Compositae rely on the winds for 
that purpose, nor do they rely in vain, each 
achene or sced being equipped with a pappus, 
that is a plume of hairs of exquisite delicacy, 
which acts as a parachute, carrying its burden 
sometimes for many miles. The common 
Dandelion presents a typical example of this 
arrangement. It requires a lens of only moderate 
power to disclose the beautiful symmotry of 
its sphere of simple branched hairs. 

This means of dispersal is so effective that 
some species of Orders widely different from the 
Composites seem to have taken the hint and 
adopted it. For instance, in the Rose Order 
so many of which rely on the succulence of 
such fruits as Strawberries, Cherries, Peaches, 
Blackberries, etc., to ensure seed dispersal, 
there occurs a strange bit of mimicry in the 
Mountain Avens—Dryas octopetala. This 
lowly alpine is just now conspicuous with its 
pappus of white feathery awns an inch long. 
On the other hand, the Common Daisy, although 
a thoroughbred Composite, has discarded, 
or has never acquired, a hairy or feathery 
pappus. Yet it succeeds in spreading as suc- 
cessfully as any British herb, relying apparently 
on its minute seeds adhering to the feet of 
men or beasts. In another Composite, the 
Burdock—Arctium Lappa—the seeds are 
crowned with the pappus of bristles so short 
and stiff that they cannot serve for flight; 
but effective provision for dispersal is provided 
in the strong, sharp hooks on the involucral 
bracts, which cling to the human garments 
or the fur of animals to be carried in all directions. 

This device has also become hereditary in 
the Hound's Tongue family, Cynoglossum, 
the only objection to Cynoglossum amabile, 
a recent introduction from China, consisting 
in the hooked burs which succeed the lovely 
blue flowers. These cause intolerable irrita- 
tion to any dog or other animal that gets them 
entangled in its coat. Now Cynoglossum belongs 
to the Order Boraginaceae, whereof most genera 
produce smooth little nuts, so intensely hard 
that the Gromwells have earned the title of 
Lithospermum, that is, ‘‘stone-seed.’’ It is 
difficult to imagine how these small, white 
seeds get transported to a suitable resting 
place, but it comes to pass somehow. ` 

Returning for a moment to the Composites. 
the late Lord Avebury drew attention to 
alternative means of dispersal adopted by the 
garden Marigold—Calendula. 


—‘' Three devices for dispersal are united 
in each head. The outer achenes are narrow 
and bent into a curve forming three parts 
of a circle, and well-adapted to hang on to 
the hair of any passing animal, then follow a 
certain number which are puffed out with 
wide wings, and are evidently intended for 
dispersal by wind. Towards the centre, the 
achenes are smaller, and much resemble small 
green or brown caterpillars. These, it has 
been suggested are picked up by birds and 
dropped when they discover their mistake.’’* 
No device for dispersal is more effective 

than the winged seeds of the Sycamore, which 
have enabled this native of Central Europe 
to become thoroughly naturalised in the British 
Isles. Indeed, so widely are these seeds wafted 
by the winds of autumn, and so readily do they 
germinate when they lodge in suitable ground, 
that if northern England and Scotland were 
to become derelict and tillage were to cease, 
wide tracts of land would become pure Sycamore 
forest. In Scotland the Sycamore—Acer Pseudo- 
platanus—is invariably spoken of as the Plane, 
but the true Plane, Platanus orientalis, belongs 
to a very differont Order—Platanaceac. Like 
the Sycamore, however, it relies on the wind 
to distribute its seeds, which hang all the winter 
in two to seven globular tassels upon a single 
peduncle. These break up in dry March weather 


* British Flowering Plants, p. 234, 
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releasing the secds, and it was gravely asserted 
in the newspapers two or three years ago that 
these were the cause of the prevalence of 
influenza in London, owing to the pulmonary 
irritation they caused; that irritation which 
has nover been more than trivial. in 
this country, is due, not to the seeds, 
but to the release of a white stellate pubescence 
from the young leaves, which was known by 
Galen and Dioscorides to cause serious bronchial 
trouble in southern Europe. 

The Meadow Saffron—Colchicum autumnale— 
prepares its seeds in very cryptic fashion. 
The ovary, enclosed within the tube of the 
perianth, is formed under ground, and remains 
there through the winter, and is thrust up in 
spring that the seeds may be ripened in the 
sun. No special provision is made for their 
dispersal; and as for the various species of 
Cyclamen, it would almost secem as if precaution 
had been devised to prevent the seeds scattering; 
so closely does the peduncle coil up when the 
flower fades as to deposit most of them on 
the broad, flat top of the tuber. 

Very conspicuous in August are the arching 
wands of the South African Dierama pulcher- 
rima five or six feet long, making a beautiful 
group when hung with their crimson or rose- 
pink bells dancing in the breeze. Beauty, 
however, is, as it were, but a bi-product of the 
scheme: the sorious function of these graceful 
rods is that, when weighed down by the ripening 
seeds, they shall be deposited quite clear of 
their parent. 

Lastly, lest this note should run to unreason- 
able length, some plants are endowed with the 
faculty of expelling their seeds to a considerable 
distance. The strange leafless Toothwort, 
I.athraea Clandestina, which may easily be estab- 
lished as a parasite on the roots of Willow or 
Poplar, establishes its colonies in that manner. 
So soon as the fleshy capsules become ripe, 
a slight touch on their tips causes them to 
fly open and fling the seeds far from the parent 
plant. Herbert Maxwell, Monreith. 





FORMAL FLOWERS. 





THe taste of the general public seems to 
swing like a pendulum from one generation to 
the next and its present phase is bringing back 
into popularity several modes and fashions 
among flowers that had passed out of favour. 
Magenta is being appreciated for its colour 
value, perhaps on a hint from China. Tight 
little Victorian nosegays have been familiar 
for some years past in the windows of florists’ 
shops, and it is not surprising that the flowers 
of which they are composed should begin to 
reappear in our gardens, for the factors that 
determine public taste act as strongly upon 
gardeners as upon other people, though perhaps 
less rapidly. 

No one will deny a peculiar charm to such 
formal flowers as the old Quilled Daisies, 
Gold-laced Polyanthuses, striped Marigolds. 
and flamed Tulips. But it is hard to explain 
their attraction. still more to reconcile it with 
a strong liking for the grace and distinction 
of the unmodified species. Yet it is neither 
impossible nor even unreasonable to have an 
affection for both kinds of plant, the cultivated 
and the wild. Their different values become 
clear when we bring them into the house. The 
species often looks out of place in aroom, and its 
flowers lose their grace when they are separated 
from the plant of whose design they formed 
a part ; sometimes their colour loses its quality, 
as in Iris Hoogiana whose clear lavender-blue 
is apt, as Mr. Dykes has pointed out, to turn 
dull and lifeless when the flowers are brought 
in out of the sunshine. Even such domesti- 
cated flowers as the Daffodil have retained 
enough wildness to look ungainly when taken 
out of their natural setting of grass or woodside. 

It is quite otherwise with the formal flowers. 
Their emphatic lines may seem out of place 
in the garden, but in the house they hurmonise 
with the sharp, straight sided designs of walls 
and furniture They may seem too large or 
too stiff for the plant that carries them, but 
the disproportion vanishes when they are 
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arranged in a vase, where they seem completely 
in their place. 

Florists’ flowers are not chance begotten 
freaks, but the result of patient development 
along lines that are pleasing to the majority 
of people This becomes clear when we see 
that mere chance variegation or doubling of 
a flower is not sufficient to make it popular. 
The splashed ‘Tulips did not become really 
attractive until the florists had convention- 
alised the variegation to suit the symmetry 
of the flower; the variegation of the Envlish 
Iris seems actually to detract from the beauty 
of the flower, perhaps because, in some obscure 
way, it does not harmonise with the complexity 
of its’ design. Doubling is more generally 
attractive since it adds to the life of the flower 
and strengthens its perfume, but it does not 
suit the bell-shaped flowers. possibly because 
the idea of a double bell suggests a practical 
absurdity, and few of them have become 
generally popular. 

The description “formnal flower” is used 
specifically of the Quilled and double Daisies 
the Turban Ranunculus, the Pompon Dahlia, 
the exhibition Polyanthus, and Auricula, 
the Laced Pinks, and double Primroses, the 
florists’ Tulip and other flowers like them, but 
although many wild flowers are formal in their 
simple and regular design, they are not formal 
flowers in the garden sense of the word, which 
is quite clear from its use though not easy to 


define. 


If these flowers sometimes look ungainly 
in the garden it is only because they have been 
placed where they challenge comparison with 
the unmodified types, their choice setting is 
not only in the house, but in the formal garden. 
As the formal garden seems to be returning to 
popularity, we may expect to see the flowers 
that suit it so well reappearing again in some- 
thing like their old numbers. F. A. H. 





BULB GARDEN. 
ALLIUM CYANEUM. 


THE <Alliums, or Garlics, include numerous 
bulbous plants of much greater beauty than 
is generally believed, and those who have tried 
the various species in order to learn what the 
plants are really like, have been impressed with 
the charms of some of their features. 

Among the many I have tried. the little 
Allium cyaneum has been one of the most 
attractive, especially in considering what small 
bulbs were worthy of a good rock garden. It 
is in commerce, too, and this is an essential 
consideration with the many. while its cost 
is quite moderate. The plant grows easily 
in any light soil, and is specially well adapted 
for places in the rock garden which can be car 
peted with a late alpine. It flowers about 
June with me, and has been hardy since Il 
first obtained it some years ago. 

A. kansuense, a later introduction, is allied 
to it, and is probably only a form of it from 
another district and rather different in colour. 
I have grown both, and cannot say that I prefer 
it to A. cyaneum itself. Those who possess Mr. 
Reginald Farrer’s English Flower Garden will 
find in the appendix (Vol. ii, p. 491) an 
interesting note regarding A. cyaneum and its 
allied species or forms. I have not space to 
discuss these in detail, and shall confine my- 
self to A. cyaneum, as supplied by the trade. 
It is a graceful little plant, some six inches or 
so high, with grassy leaves and charming little 
heads of drooping, bell-like flowers of a most. 
delightful blue. Bulbs may be secured in 
autumn and planted two inches deep. 


TULIPA FOSTERIANA. 

A PLENTIFUL choice lies before thosewhoadmiro 
the species of Tulip which remain as they came 
from their natural habitats. One which should 
not be forgotten is Tulipa Fosteriana, which 
was described in The Gardeners’ Chronicle 
1905, Vol. xxxvii, p. 268. 

It is as yet rather an expensive species. 
but is one of the finest of them all. It is a tall 
plant with very large flowers, which are of a 
most brilliant vermilion-scarlet with a yellow 
centre. S. Arnott. 
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SALVIA PRATENSIS. 

THIS very rare native plant is one of the 
best of the Sages, the glorious blue colouring 
of its flowers rivalling that of S. patens. 

It is usually found wild in dry pastures 
and waste places. The plant is perennial and 
produces a spreading tuft of short, stalked, 
radical leaves, ovate or heart-shaped, three to 
six inches long, toothed, and very much 
undulated. 

The stem is about one-and-a-half foot in 
height, somewhat downy, with a few narrow 
leaves near the base; the flowers are arranged 
in a long and beautiful terminal spike, 
simple or very slightly branched, with whorls 
of six or seven flowers, arranged at regular 
intervals; the colour is a rich and pure blue 
and the flowers have a long, arched upper 
lip. 

I have been much impressed with the 
rare beauty of this indigenous plant during 
the present season; planted in generous 
masses it would be very lovely. 

It is distributed over Central and Southern 
Europe to The Caucasus, extending north- 
wards into Sweden and to the French shores 
of the English Channel. The plant is rare in 
England. The Meadow Sage is figured in 
Eng. Bot., t. 153. Ralph E. Arnold. 








WATER GARDEN. 





BUTOMUS UMBELLATUS. 

TuIs somewhat rare native Aquatic is worthy 
of general cultivation, and is very easily accom- 
modated on the margins of ponds or streams. 
It is a beautiful hardy perennial, the radical 
leaves being from two or three feet in length 
and as the derivation of the generic name, 
bous, an ox, temno, to cut, indicates, are some- 
what sharp, so sharp it would seem, they they 
would injure the mouths of cattle. 

The flowers are rose-pink, and produced 
in the umbel; the pedicels have sheathing 
bracts at the base; the scape is naked, terete 
and longer than the leaves. The infloresences 
are produced during the summer months. 

Butomus umbellatus is generally distributed, 
but never commonly, over the greater part 
of England. It is an ideal plant for small 
or large water-gardens and is very easily 
established. -Ralph E. Arnold. 


EICHORNIA SPECIOSA. 

EICHORNIA speciosa (syn. Pontederia crass- 
ipes) is one of the most interesting and beautiful 
of half-hardy aquatics. 

It is a native of South America, and has 
curious, inflated leaves floating on the surface 
of the water, and bears spikes of delicate 
lavender-blue flowers, with a showy purple 
blotch on the upper sepal. The flowers are 
produced in abundance in erect spikes, and 
arranged similarly to those of a Hyacinth, 
hence its popular name, ‘“ Water Hyacinth.” 

This plant does spendidly out doors during 
the summer, and is well adapted for growing 
in small aquariums or any vessel of water 
without soil. W. L. 





ALPINE GARDEN. 





CAMPANULA HALLII. 


Tuts delightful dwarf hybrid Campanula 
has undoubtedly taken a permanent place 
among rock garden plants. It was raised 
some years ago by Mr. Alva J. Hall of Harrogate, 
and I first saw it there in his nursery just before 
he distributed it. It is a hybrid from Companula 
pusilla—I forget what the other parent was— 
and it has much of the habit and all the charm 
of C. pusilla. The plant is dwarf, dwarfer than 
many forms of C. pusilla or the ordinary C. 
pusilla alba of gardens, and it has the same 
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habit as C. pusilla of running under ground. 

The flowers are pure white, very firm and solid 
in texture, and are in the form of fat little 
rounded cups, as opposed to the conventional 
more or less bell-shape of most Campanula 
flowers. It is this shortened, rounded tubbi- 
ness, together with their solidity and gleaming 
whiteness which gives the flowers of Campanula 
Hallii their special charm and distinction. The 
plant, moreover, has the added value of being 
imperturbably hardy, free-flowering, and easy 
to grow. It will spread freely in any good soil 
that is reasonably light in texture, and flowers 
with the utmost freedom. And it blooms, 
moreover, in July and August when rock-garden 
flowers are becoming all too scarce, and the 
worried rock gardener is tempted to fall back 
upon the use of all sorts of unsuitable plants 
to make up for the lack of real alpine flowers. 

To show off Campanula Hallii at its very 
best, I would suggest planting it in a pocket 
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and every summer since it has flowered here 
regularly. 

It is a tiny species, the flowers only reaching 
the height of a couple of inches. The colour 
is rosy-pink, a much purer pink, with less lilac, 
than the majority of species. The small, 
dainty flowers are extremely pretty, yet fleeting. 
The sort of thing that one plants on the rock 
garden, preferably under some carpeting plant, 
such as Thymus Serpyllum, and then forgets 
all about until it suddenly bursts into flower 
in July or August, remains for a few days, 
disappears, and is then forgotten again for 
another twelve months. 

The seed vessels make their appearance 
in early summer, and the foliage, as one might 
expect for so small a plant, has not that tire- 
some coarse habit of the larger Colchicums, 
such as C. speciosum, etc. 

Farrer reports the plant as growing at 
Mount Cenis, but I have hunted for it very 
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in a fairly well-raised position where its dumpy 
port may be seen in outline or profile. A birds 
eye view of it is much less attractive. Such 
a pocket may also be planted with some small 
spring bulb—a miniature Narcissus, a choice 
Crocus species, or what not. My partner 
has made a most effective planting of it in 
his garden as a wall plant, where the plant 
has filled the soil which points the warm brown 
stone, and is now a mass of glossy deep emerald- 
green and purest white. 


COLCHICUM ALPÏNUM. 


THIs tiny species of Colchicum or “ Autumn 
Crocus ” has always remained extremely rare 
in gardens. It is rare, too, in nature or rather 
local, for where it occurs it grows by the 
thousand or million. 

In July, 1922, I was collecting at Val D`Isre, 
and there the short meadow grass was in places 
sheeted over with enormous quantities of 
this dainty flower. Like all turf-haunting 
bulbs it is rather tiresome to collect, but I 
brought home with me a fair quantity of bulbs, 
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many times there and never come across it. 
Mr. E. A. Bowles writes enthusiastically 
about Colchicum speciosum, but I imagine that 
it would be found in very few gardens in this 
country apart from his own, and the compari- 
tively small number of plants which I have 
here. I wish now that I had been more diligent 
when I found it in 1922 and brought home a 
larger number of the bulbs. I might this 
summer have obtained it again, but the thought 
of crossing a nine-thousand foot Col, digging 
the tiresome little bulbs in tough turf, and then 
recrossing the Col, discouraged me, and in the 
meantime I must depend for increase on a 
fairly plentiful supply of seed which matured 
this summer. 

If any collectors should be visiting Val D’Isre, 
it is to be hoped that they will bring home a 
good supply of this charming species, and 
although it is so rare they need not fear exter- 
minating it, for, as I have stated, where it 
occurs it grows ‘by the million or more. 
Clarence Elliott, Six Hills Nursery, Stevenage, 
Herts. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 2. 

Editors and Publisher.—Our —— ould 
obviate delay in obtaining answers their e aa: 
cations, and save us much time and ——— a 
kindly observe the notice printed weekly to ect that 
all letters relating to financial matters and to adrertise- 
ments should be addressed to the PUBLISHER; and that 
all communications intended for publication or referring 
to the literary department, and all pame to be named 
should be directed to the EDITORS. The two departments, 
Publishing and Editorial, are distinct, and much un- 
necessary delay and confusion arise when letters are 
misdirected. 


Local News.—Correspondents will greatly oblige y sending 
to the Editors early intelligence of le local events likely to be 
of interest to our readers. 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—The Editors do 
not undertake to pay for any contributions or illustrations. 
or to return unused communications or illustrations, 

— by special arrangement. The Editors do not hold 
themselves —— for any opinions expressed by 
their correspo 


THE GARDEN IN ANTIQUITY 


X .—GLEANINGS FROM THE CHINESE CLASSICS 


T is well-known that the Chinese have 
i always been proud of the fact that 
| they possess a number of ancient works 
written, compiled, edited or otherwise handled 
by their great sages, and classed to-day among 
the sacred books of the East. These are avail- 
able in the monumental series which were 
given to the world some years ago with the 
imprimatur of Prof. Max Müller. I shall content 
myself, however, in this chapter, with a brief 
study of the first two volumes of the Chinese 
Classics, as published in Chinese and English 
by the late Dr. Legge, comprising the Confucian 
Analects and the works of Mencius. From these 
we learn something of the state of horticulture 
and agriculture in the Celestial Empire some 500 
B.C. We gather that tools were in use, ground was 
brought under cultivation or allowed to lie fallow, 
grain was grown and distinguished from spurious 
forms and from Cockle, Darnel, or other weeds ; 
fruits were grown with care, and the various 
kinds identified by means of specific names; 
plants useful for health as well as for food 
were specified, and a distinction drawn between 
wild forms and those which had been brought 
under cultivation. All this is purely incidental, 
and is, therefore, from the standpoint of the 
historian, of even greater interest than if the 
writers had been devoting special attention 
to the garden and the farm for the sake of show- 
ing how advanced a stage of culture and culti- 
vation had been attained. Mencius is even richer 
in allusions than Confucius, but it is interesting 
to notice in the first place that they frequently 
employ identical terms, the one with the other, 
and, in the next place, that many of the names 
of plants, as well as the words for garden and 
gardener, park, tool and husbandry have re- 
mained in use till the present day. Allusion 
has already been made to the words for the 
garden and park; I now proceed to the 
further analyses. 

There are, in the Classics, frequent allusions 
to plants in general as flowers, grass, foliage, 
trees, herbs, weeds, grain and the like, showing 
that these were as familiar then as now in con- 
versation and literature. Take first an inter- 
esting reference to flowers, known as Hwa or 
Fa. How curious it seems to find in a book 
between two and three thousand years old, 
an allusion to the trembling leaves of the 
Aspen. ‘“‘How the flowers of the Aspen- 
plum flutter and turn !” (Legge 1, 90). The 
native commentators have written learnedly 
about this plant, which seems to have been some 
kind of Cherry or Plum which was constantly 
in motion even when there was no wind. Many 
species of stone fruit are cultivated in ancient 
China, together with others belonging to other 
groups, such as the Mulberry and sour Date. 
There are, however, two points worthy of obser- 
vation here. The first is that the word for 
flower, blossom or foliage, is the same to- day 
as in the times of Confucius; the second is 
that observation was made of the movements 


and life of plants and became matter of con- 
versation and simile. Commenting on this 
passage, one native authority speaks of the 
flowers of this plant as continually opening 
and shutting. Such observation was not 
uncommon. Confucius remarked on one 
oecasion that ‘“When the year becomes cold 
then we know how the Pine and the Cypress 
are the last to lose their leaves.” Here he was 
using the illustration in order to show how men 
are known in times of adversity, and everyone 
must admit the beauty of the figure. It may 
be noticed in this connection that one of the 
disciples of Confucius, Tsze-hwa, derived his 
name from the word for flower (hwa). 

In one place (Legge 1, 236). Confucius quoted 
from the Book of Odes, ‘‘ In the book of poetry 
it is said: that peach tree, so delicate and 
elegant! How luxuriant is its foliage!” And 
again there is a figurative allusion to the charm 
of the young bride going to her new home 
to beautify it by her presence. Poetry like 
this is exquisite; alas, that life should be so 
prosaic! Among the flowers mentioned in the 
Odes is a fragrant Paeony. In Mencius, in 


showing us that already in those days the silk 
worm was fed with the leaves and its cocoon 
used for the manufacture of garments. Allusions 
are also made to such fruits as the Date, the 
Persimmon, the Jujube, and others. I give 
one of the similes from Mencius: “He who 
nourishes the small and worthless is a little 
man (he says), while he is the great man who 
nourishes the great. Here for example, is a 
gardener or plantation keeper who neglects 
the choicest plants and cultivates the wild 
Date. He is a poor gardener.” The full 
beauty of the passage cannot be seen in transla- 
tion, since we have no English names for the 
different trees here specified. The wood of 
the Date and Almond were employed for getting 
fire by friction in summer, while the Elm and 
Willow were used in spring. 

In addition to fruit trees already named, 
many references are made to the Chestnut. 
Pine. Cypress, Willow, tree Euphorbia, and 
other plants which were either cultivated or 
made use of for a variety of purposes. The 
plough, hoe, spade and other tools were in 
use and we read often of cultivating, weeding 





FIG. 57.—TONGSWOOD: 


(See p. 


order to show that the man must needs go 
out of the world who will not associate with 
those of whom he cannot approve, one uses 
this figure. Chan Chung lived for three days 
without food as a recluse in a poor barren district 
till he could neither see nor hear. Over a 
well there grew a Plum tree the fruit of which 
had been more than half eaten by worms. 
He crawled to it and tried to eat some of the 
Plums, and after swallowing three mouthfuls his 
sight and hearing returned. Not many preachers 
to day would find it easy to surpass that for 
subtlety and suggestiveness. Compare the 
illustration of the truth that it is the end 
which crowns the work. “The Master said 
—there are cases in which the blade springs, 
but the plant does not go on to flower! 
There are cases where it flowers, but no 
fruit is subsequently produced ” (Lezge, I., 87). 

To the Plum, the Peach and the Cherry we 
may add the Mulberry as a fruit tree cultivated 
in ancient China. ‘‘ Let Mulberry trees be 
planted about the homesteads and persons of 
fifty may be clothed with silk,” says Mencius 
when addressing the King of Llang (Legge ii, 7), 


VIEW ACROSS THE GARDENS TO THE 
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WEALD OF KENT. 


and other gardening processes. The Chinese 
excelled in the art of growing various cereals 
and grains, so that Pulse, Rice. Millet, growing 
Corn, spurious grain, Darnel, as well as sundry 
kinds of herbs and vegetables are continually 
mentioned. ‘“‘If the seasons of husbandry 
be not interferred with,” says Mencius (Legge 
ii, 6), “the grain will be more than can be 
eaten.” Sowing, weeding, harvesting, each 
had their season. 

In spring, summer and autumn, the work- 
people must be at their tasks, and Nature 
will reward them a hundred-fold, so that “f no 
eating power will be adequate to the grain,” 
as the original expresses it. It is usual to 
speak in China of the five grains, just as we 
speak of the four seasons or the seven planets. 
The virtues of husbandry are extolled and 
enforced from history. While one of the ancient 
kings was skilled in archery, and another was 
clever in other ways, neither of them died a 
natural death. “But Yu and Tsieh personally 
wrought at the toils of husbandry, and they 
became possessors of the Empire.” 

In Mencius we find a passage which forcefully 
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reminds us of the teachings of the New Testa- 
ment. Darnel grew amongst Wheat, and 
might be mistaken for it. The moral is obvious. 
“ I hate a semblance which is not the reality,” 
said Confucius. ‘‘I hate the Darnel, lest it 
be confounded with the corn ” (Legge, ii, 377). 

Many plants were cultivated or esteemed 
for their medicinal or other properties. We 
are told many interesting things about Confucius 
and among others it is recorded of him that he 
was never without ginger when he ate: showing 
that he had learned the value of a stimulating 
condiment or stomachic. In hot countries 
these are usually greatly relished. China has 
long been famous for its preserved ginger, 
under its ancient name Kiang. 

We are thus led to the subject of herbs and 
herbalists, of physic gardens and medicinal 
plants. The Chinese word for physic is derived 
from the symbol for herbs, just as our word 
drug comes from a root meaning to dry, because 
dried herbs were the most usual medicines. 
A friend once sent Confucius a present of some 
medicine, compounded, as the word implies, 
of herbs, possibly containing the famous Ginseng. 
He bowed politely as he took it from the 
messenger, but said “I do not know it. 
I dare not taste it.” There are interesting 
allusions in the works of Mencius to the 
use of Mugwort or Moxa as a medicine. 
This is a species of Artemisia still largely 
employed in China, for various purposes. 
On account of its pungency it is burnt to dispel 
odours, and on the fifth day of the fifth moon it 
is hung at the doors as a charm. “ The case 
of one of the present princes wishing to become 
emperor is like having to seek Mugwort for three 
years old to cure a seven years’ sickness. If it 
have not been kept in store the patient may all 
his life not get it,” (Legge, ii, 177). Medicine 
must cause inconvenience or it is valueless. 
“ It is said in the Book of History. If medicine 
do not raise a commotion in the patient his 
disease will not be cured by it” (ib. iii). 

The references are by no means exhaustive, 
but serve to show how advanced were the ideas 
of the Chinese five centuries before our present 
era in relation to horticulture and agriculture, 
the growth of flowers, fruits, vegetables, cereals 
and trees, as well as the various uses to which 
they might be applied, and the lessons which 
might be adduced from their study. Hilderic 
Friend. 

(To be continued.) 





DABTON, DUMFRIESSHIRE. 


I HAD frequently heard of the hardy flowers 
in the beautiful garden of Mr. C. W. Ralston, 
Chamberlain to the Duke of Buccleuch, at 
Dabton, near Thornhill, Dumfriesshire, and 
I looked forward with pleasure to a visit—a 
prospect whose fulfilment surpassed expecta- 
tions. Dabton lies in a lovely finely wooded 
country, of a diversified nature. The house 
is a commodious one, surrounded by fine trees, 
some of great age and beauty, and with Rhodo- 
dendrons and a variety of other shrubs. The 
glory of the garden lies in the herbaceous borders, 
which are not only stocked with a great variety 
of good plants, but the latter are admirably 
arranged and thoroughly well-grown. 

The walled garden is about three acres in 
extent, and affords an opportunity of creating 
long, broad borders which are in harmony 
with the size of the place. Masses of a superior 
form of Pink Mrs. Sinkins, similar masses of 
a lovely dwarf, rather trailing hybrid Pink 
without name, but coming near Fettes Mount 
in colour and formation of flower, though differ- 
ent; masses of a form of Cheiranthus mutabilis, 
Helianthemums and other dwarf flowers, 
occupy the front of the border and hang over 
and almost cover the stone margins which 
have replaced the Box edgings that previously 
existed. Behind them are large plants of many 
genera, species and varieties. Conspicuous 
amongst them are tall Campanulas, the dwarfer 
ones finding a place near the front of the border 
—C. lactiflora; C. latifolia macrantha: C. 
persicifolia, in many fine forms; C. latiloba 
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(syn. grandis), and masses of C. glomerata 
dahurica ~are all highly effective. Spikes of 
fine Delphiniums are conspicuous and Lupins 
of many shades of colour are equally effective. 
The old Spiderwort or Tradescantia is included, 
also such Centaureas as C. babylonica; Verbas- 
cums, including a number of choice varieties 
of V. phoeniceum; Lychnises, Heleniums, 
Inulas, and other yellow Composites. Monarda 
didyma had not done so well as usual 
owing to the dry season, and the Incarvilleas 
have given trouble by their comparatively 
short life. The showy hardy Geraniums, 
represented by G. nepalense, G. pyrenaicum and 
others were bright in the glorious sunshine 
of a perfect day. 

The pretty Lysimachia clethroides with its 
drooping spikes of white flowers, and the stiffer 
L. Ephemerum are both grown at Dabton, 
and the day-blooming Ginotheras are represented 
by Œ. Fraseri and the variety M. Cuthbertson. 
Trises are favourites, but at Dabton, as in numer- 
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TONGSWOOD. 


Tongswoop, the residence of C. E. Gunther, 
Esq., takes its name from the village of 
Tongs, near Hawkhurst, Kent, and is not 
far from the Sussex border. These gardens 
and extensive pleasure grounds are both 
exceedingly interesting and maintained in fine 
order, for the owner is a keen horticulturist. 

A most delightful panorama of landscape, 
‘tretching far away over the weald of Kent, 
is presented to the view when standing on 
the terrace seen in Fig. 57. The undulating 
land, dropping down to the valley in the 
distance, is planted with a variety of most 
beautiful trees, the effect being as fine as 
any to be seen in this part of the ‘Garden 
of England.” The wood from which the 
place derives its name is seen on the right. 
In early summer extensive plantations {of 
Rhododendrons in bloom give their quota of 








FIG, 58.—TONGSWOOD, KENT, THE 
SHOWING THE 


ous other gardens known to the writer, the 
Bearded Irises have not flowered well this 
year. I was pleased to see one of my favourites, 
the old Clematis recta, flowering freely, making 
a pretty display with its small white blooms; 
C. heracleaefolia also thrives in this garden. 
Veronicas, Eryngiums, Aconitums, and a number 
of other border flowers unite to form one of 
the best collections of hardy flowers it has 
been my privilege to see. 

The walls behind the borders are well-covered 
with shrubs and fruit trees and supply a good 
background to the bright flowers. 

In a low wall garden there are also numbers 
of suitable plants, including Spring Phloxes, 
Helianthemums and numerous other subjects, 
but as use had to be made of an old wall with an 
unsuitable backing, considerable difficulty has 
been experienced in establishing the plants. 
But the whole garden is replete with brightness 
and beauty, and it shows that both Mr. and 
Mrs. Ralston are keen flower-lovers. © Much 
credit is also due to their gardener, Mr. Harris, 
who is full of enthusiasm for the gardens under 
his charge and al) that it contains. S. Arnott. 


RESIDENCE OF MR. C. E. GUNTHER, 
GARDEN FRONT. 


bright colours, in company with the more 
permanent tints provided by the rich foliage 
of Japanese Maples, coloured Conifers, and 
variegated forest trees. 

My special purpose in visiting Tongswood 
was to see the rock garden, which was con- 
structed by Messrs. Backhouse in 1911. No 
fewer than two thousand tons of Sussex 
sandstone were employed in the making of 
this beautiful rock garden, and some of the 
stones are of exceptional size It is situated 
near the south end of the mansion on rising 
ground, and the builders have lived up to 
their reputation as skilful craftsmen in this 
particular and interesting phase of gardening 

At the time of my visit, about the second 
week in June, the  rockery was full of 
interesting plants in flower, not withstanding 
that a whole host of subjects were already 
over, for the district is very early. The 
illustration in Fig. 56 shows some of the 
clumps of alpines in flower, and it affords 
an idea of the large size of some of the 
stones. At the top of the biggest stone, 
near the centre of the picture, is a mass of 
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Leptospermum grandiflorum in full bloom, and 
towards the left of this plant are generous 
clumps of Helianthemums, which at the time 
of my visit were covering the stones with 
patches of the beautiful colours in which 
the members of this genus are so rich. The 
rock garden has been designed to offer as 
much variety as possible, and in the forefront 
some of the stones are arranged as big out- 
crops, and others, placed irregularly as steps, 
lead to crags above, and down again into 
dells, and along a winding valley past a 
very natural-looking cave up to the higher 
parts again. The summit is well furnished 
with beautiful plants; clumps of Olearia 
stellulata with Libertia formosa in front 
make a grand picture, and on another of 
the highest spots Leptospermums are associated 
with Phlomis fruticosa. In one of the dells, 
where the rocks shade from the direct rays 
of the sun, a colony of Ramondias grows 
vertically from the rocks. The plants were 
some of the finest I have seen of this 
beautiful alpine, and although the type plants 
were the most vigorous, rose and white-flowered 
forms were also doing well. 

Each step through this interesting rockery 
reveals some new subject. In one spot is 
growing a great colony of Orchis foliosa, 
studded all over with flower spikes, and both 
plants and flowers are of exceptional vigour. 
Other plants that call for special notice are 
Roscoea cautlioides, its hooded primrose 
flowers suggesting a small Gladiolus, for 
it grows some two-and-a-half feet high. 
This is a most beautiful plant in flower and 
at Tongswood it propagates itself naturally 
by means of self-sown seedlings. The mauve- 
blue, white-centred Scutellaria Brittonii was 
very free in flower, and a mass of this 
plant was very pleasing; Lithospermum 
Heavenly Blue was almost over, but the 
great patches of this trailer must have. been 
a grand sight earlier in the season; Cam- 
‘panula garganica was creeping up some of 
the stones and making great daubs of blue 
quite as fine as those of the Lithospermum; 
Helianthemum venustum plenum,- associated 
with Saxifraga pyramidalis, was , especially 
pleasing, and another very handsome plant 
in flower was Linum salsoloides: minor, whose 
blooms are white with grey pencillings; plants 
of Onosma alba rosea were covered with 
flowers, and on one of the points of the 
rockery a colony of Erigeron multiradiatus 
was making a gorgeous display. A Dianthus 
that attracted my special notice proved to 
be Bees’ Scarlet; this variety is of excep- 
tionally rich colour, and worthy of a place 
in all rock-gardens. Dianthus Old Rose is 
another very fine alpine Pink. The deep 
mauve Campanula speciosa was very showy 
with its profusion of flowers, and another 
fine plant was seen in Veronica pyrolaeformis. 

Primulas of almost all kinds are to be 
found in this roekery, and seedlings of P. 
Bulleyana are especially. abundant. In the 
damper spots hardy Ferns of all types and 
variety grow in crevices and nooks, and the 
varied tones of green the graceful fronds 
afford, together with the cool effect they 
produce, make them as interesting as the 
most showy of flowering plants. The more 
open parts, where opportunity has afforded, 
have been planted with shrubby subjects, 
such as dwarf Rhododendrons, Berberidopsis 
corallina, which grows most luxuriantly and 
flowers splendidly; Carmichaclia Enysii, a 
dwarf, Heath-like member of the Legumi- 
nosiae; Senecio Greyii, of which there is a 
fine clump near the centre of the rockery, 
nnd Daphne Cneorum, which hangs down 
over the rocks in big patches and almost 
hides its foliage with flowers. 

No account of this rockery would be com- 
plete without reference to a most imposing 
patch of Androsace lanuginosa on one of the 
out-crops, with Silene alpestris fi. pl. just 
below it, the latter sweeping down between 
the stones as though it were a cascade of 
talling flowers. 

But the rockery is only one feature of 
these interesting gardens. Broad herbaceous 
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borders on the lawns are filled with a variety 
of hardy perennial flowers, and in order not 
to obscure the view over the park, the plants 


are restricted to subjects not more than four 


feet to five feet in height. Even at the 
time of my visit Phloxes were already in 
bloom, and = Spanish and English Irises, 
Incarvillea | Delavayi, and Larkspurs were 
flowering in association, making a very pretty 
spectacle. An exception to the dwarfer plants 
was seen in Verbascum Blattaria dinnax 
alba, whose faintly blush flowers have a 
purple centre; this plant is very similar in 
growth to Campanula pyramidalis. Aquilegias, 
Sidalecea Rosy Gem, Anchusas Opal and 
Dropmore, Erigcrons, Alstroemeria aurantiaca, 
A. chilensis, a fine form of the Red Valerian ; 
Shasta Daisies, Geum Yellow Queen, and 
Pyrethrums of all sorts were contributing to 
the floral display in these borders. 


There are two other very handsome her- 
baceous borders forming a small garden 
enclosed by a Yew hedge. A peep through 
the archway by which this garden is entered 
is shown in Fig. 57. The view extends right 
beyond the estate into the weald of Kent. 


The Conifer near the arch is at the foot 
of a bank which rises to the higher part 
on which the rock garden is situated; the 
bank is planted with Erica mediterranea and 
E. codonodes, interspersed with large patches 
of the golden Spartium junceum, and in the 
foreground room has been found for the 
double-flowered Erigeron Merstham = Glory, 
Glaucium = tricolor, Geranium grandiflorum, 
and other hardy plants. 


Next to the Yew-enclosed garden is a 
Rose garden and a big border of Michaelmas 
Daisies. Quite close to this part are the 
kitchen and vegetable gardens and glass- 
houses. 


The kitchen) garden is laid out very 
attractively, for borders by the main paths 
are filled with Begonias, Pelargoniums, and 
other summer bodding plants, the flower 
border being divided from the kitchen crops 
by a sereen of Roses running the entire 
length of the garden. About the middle of 
the path there is a fountain, where another 
broad path crosses at right angles, and along 
this is a border of Antirrhinums, the many 
thousands of these plants creatinz a gay scene 
through the greater part of the season. All 
the kitchen garden crops are in the finest 
possible condition. The houses include two 
show houses, one filled with Begonias and 
Pelargoniums and the other furnished with 
Schizanthuses, Clarkias, and Calceolarias, all of 
which subjects are extremely well cultivated. 
A house is devoted especially to Carnations, 
and . there are the usual vineries, Melon, 
Cucumber houses, ete. 

A sub-tropical garden made by Mr. Gunther 
in a part of the natural woodland is as 
interesting a feature as any at Tongswood, 
and those who are interested in rare and 
difficult plants would be surprised to find 
how well many reputedly tender things succeed 
in this sheltered clearing. The illustration 
reproduced in Fig. 59 gives a view in this 
sub-tropical garden, but only a very small 
portion. It will be seen that Bamboos 
flourish luxuriantly, and on the bank in the 
distance are growing Tree Ferns, Camellias, 
Yuccas, and hardy Palms, Trachycarpus 
excelsa, which are the finest specimens I 
have seen out-of-doors in this country, except 
in the west, and many other semi-hardy 


plants. 
By the winding path leading to the sub- 
tropical garden Himalayan Rhododendrons 


have been planted in association with Bamboos 
and Kalmias, and in other favoured spots 
tender and choice Rhododendrons, including 
R. Fordii, R- Falconeri, R. campylocarpum, 
R. Shilsonii, R. campanulatum, R. superbum, 
R. kewensis, R. Countess of Haddington, R. 
Elizabethii, R. Albertii, R. pentamerum, and 
R. myrtifolia. 

At the bottom parts of the sub-tropical 
garden where the ground is moist, bog-loving 
Primulas have been planted, together with 
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such subjects as Rodgersia tabularis, R. 
aesculifolia, Gunnera scabra, Iris sibirica Snow 
Queen, a much finer plant than I alba; and 
Gentiana asclepiadea. The plant of Rodgersia 
acsculifolia was carrying fourteen flower 
spikes of sweetly fragrant, Saxifraga-like blooms, 
While the foliage, as the name implies, 1s 
like that of the Horse Chestnut—a most 
glorious plant. A collection of rare flowering 
shrubs include some grand specimens of 
Crinodendron ‘` Hookeri, which at the time of 
my visit were covered with blossom; fine 
plants of Drymis Winteri and Viburnum 
plicatum, the last also finely in bloom. 
These are a few of the features of Mr. 
runther’s interesting gardens, where everything 
seems to flourish under the care of the 
gardener, Mr- Hardcastle, who is to be con- 
gratulated on the fine condition and smart 
appearance of the place. G. F. T. 





GARDENING IN INDIA. 


In India there is an increasing demand at 
the present time for trained gardeners and 
garden superintendents, scientifically trained 
men who can make gardens look well and pay 
handsomely. The Indian gardener or Mialee 
proper is an unskilled labourer, who has picked 
up some smattering in garden knowledge, 
but who has not the energy or the ability to 
do much alone, or, in short, has no initiative. 


The comparatively high wages obtained by 
unskilled labour in industrial concerns in India, 
have attracted many who otherwise would 
have turned to garden work. The result is 
that Mrlees’ wages have improved, but the 
standard of their attainments remain unaltered. 


In a big garden, expert guidance is needed, 
hence the demand for trained gardeners, and 
training. The continued impact of the garden- 
loving outside world has doubtless had something 
to do with the revival of the ancient and honour- 
able desire to improve the gardens of India. 
Europeans and Indians take a keen interest 
in their gardens, and of this there are many 
manifestations, especially in Indian garden 
literature, and the number of horticultural 
societies which have been formed. 


There is a steady increase in the amount 
of seeds and plants sold in the country, and 
in most. large towns there are several firms who 
do a profitable business in these commodities, 
including the famous firm of Messrs. Sutton 
and Sons, who have established a branch in 
Calcutta. 


The seeds sold are nearly all imported after 
having been tested and treated in highly- 
heated chamhers, which leads one to state that 
there are great possibilities in seed production 
in India on a large seale, and also by bringing 
into cultivation and production new races of 
wild plants indigenous to the country. 

Western ideas of gardening and garden design 
appeal to the Indian more than those of 
the old Great Moguls because of their peace- 
ful and natural effect. The tewn planning idea 
introduced by our western architects has brought 
withit the idea of gardens, and cultivation on 
a large scale with relation to roads and dwellings. 
and has resulted in the artistice laying-out of 
newly planned areas for the accommodation 
of growing populations. But, exactly as is 
necessary at home, the basis of horticulture 
in India should be love and understanding 
of plants, and the ability to do garden work 
one’s self; every owner of a garden should be 
his own head gardener to be able to enjoy it 
fully. Tt is useless to give only general orders 
toa Malee; special directions are necessary as 
to how a job should be done, or disappoint- 
ment follows. Gardening is the Malee’s vocation, 
but he has no enthusiasm for it, neither will 
angry words or abuse create it. The interest 
he takes in his work is always just in propor- 
tion to the interest he sees taken in it by his 
master. George Burrows, Garden Architect ta 
H.H. the Maharajah of Patiala. 
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PUBLIC PARKS AND GARDENS. 





SEDLESCOMBE PARISH COUNCIL proposes to 
take up a loan of £400 from the East 
Sussex County Council for the purchase of a 
recreation ground, 


THe accounts of the Glasgow City Parks 
Departments for the year ending May 31 
show a revenue of £311,367 as compared with 
£306,623 in the previous twelve months, an 
increase of £4,743, while the expenditure 
amounted to £308,186 against £284,125, an 
increase of £24,061. The sum to be applied 
in reduction of suspense cxpenditure amounts 
to £3,180. On the revenue side £35,957 was 
derived from rent, grazing and sundries, and 
£18,552 from bowling greens, golf courses, 
tennis courts and other games in the parks. 
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On the expenditure side of the accounts the 
upkeep of public parks amounted to £135,162, 
children’s playgrounds, £13,757 ; music, £14,444 ; 
bowling, golf, tennis, etc., £19,010, and upkeep 
of art galleries, £20,831. Debt charges run to 
£69,021. The total assets of the Parks 
Department are estimated at £1,779,670 and 
the liabilities at £1,027,892, leaving a surplus 
of assets valued at £751,778. The statutory 
rating power, which is 7d. per £, was exercised 
in the past year to the extent of 5°6ld. 





THE Parish Council of Rustington has been 
authorised by the West Sussex County 
Council to spend £1,200 on the provision 
of a recreation ground. 
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SALFORD CORPORATION is recommended to 
purchase eighty acres of land on the river 
side of Littleton Road, Pendleton, for a 
publie park. 
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REMARKS ON THE CONDITION OF 
THE FRUIT CROPS 


(Sce Tables and Summaries, Ante, pp. 111-116). 
(Continued from p. 135). 


ENGLAND, N.E. 





NORTHU MBERLAND.— Unfavourable weather 
prevailed when the trees were in bloom. 
Blossom was plentiful on Apple and Plum 


trees, but with the exception of a few 
varicties of Apples the fruits failed to set, 
the weather being wet and cold when the 
flowers were expanded. Small fruits, although 
affected by the drought, are remarkably good. 
Black Currants, Raspberries and Strawberries 
are all good. The soil is on a gravelly sub-soil, 
and has a good texture. James Winder, 
Howden Dene Gardens, Corbridge-on-Tyne. 


59.—THE 
(See p. 152). 


YorRKSHIRE.—The fruit crops are very dis- 
appointing. Apples are very light, Pears also 
are very few, and there are no Plums. There 
was an abundance of fruit blossom, but owing 
to the cold nights and frost in May, the young 
fruits dropped. Gooseberries, Raspberries, and 
Red Currants, Black Currants and Strawberries, 
are all good average crops. Sweet Cherries 
are about an average yield, but the crop of 
Morello Cherries is very much under the normal. 
Fruit trees generally are very clean, but at the 
time of writing we have had no rain for seven 
weeks. E. Knowles, The Hagg Gardens, 
Mirfield. 


—— After a promising outlook, the fruit 
season is one of the worst. There was an abun- 
dance of blossom but it was spoiled by ex- 
cessive rains, and the crops generally are very 
light. Doubtless, the wet, sunless autumn of 1924 
had a good deal to do with the failure of the 
fruit crops as much of the blossom was weak 
and deformed. The soil is a good heavy loam 
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resting on a layer of clay with a sandy sub- 
soil. Jas. E. Hathaway, Baldersby Park Gar- 
dens, Thirsk. 


—— Early in the season the general promise 
of bountiful fruit crops was good. With the 
exception of Pears all other fruit trees carried 
an enormous quantity of blossom, but, excepting 
in the case of small fruits, the flowers failed to 
set, although the weather at the time was 
fairly satisfactory. l consider the cause of 
the failure to be due entirely to the absence 
of sun during last summer. All fruit trees 
at the present time are looking very healthy A 
number of Apples trees had leaf-scorch rather 
badly a few weeks ago, but they appear to 
have grown out of it. The rainfall measured 
in these gardens from May 30th to July 23rd 
totalled only 0.47 inch. The soil is a good 
loam resting on clay with a base of chalk. 
J. S. Coates, Dalton Hall Gardens, Beverley. 
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SUB-TROPICAL GARDEN AT TONGSWOOD, 





In some cases Apples on cordons this 
year are above the average both as regards 
quality and crop, but Pears and Plums are 
almost failures in all forms of trees. The 
Victoria Plum is largely grown in this part 
of Yorkshire, but I have not seen a good set 
of it anywhere. This year, at Skidby, on the 
Yorkshire Wolds, there is a garden facing 
south, about two hundred and fifty feet above 
sea level and on a chalk sub-soil. Here the set 
of Victoria Plum is nearly an average one, but 
the fruits are small. The best cropped fruit with 
me are Irish Peach and James Grieve Apples. 
Suburban gardens in the City of Hull are all 
in low-lying ground which characterises ‘‘ Hold- 
erness’’ and are only a few feet above the 
sea-level. The soilis heavy, on a clay sub-soil 
of considerable depth. Nevertheless these 
gardens produce in favourable seasons excellent 
crops of Apples, Pears, and Plums, while of the 
smaller fruits, Black Currants, Raspberries, and 
Loganberries do particularly well. W. H. 
Bolton, 8, Ash Grove, Beverley Road, Hull. 
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The bearing wood of fruit trees 
very soft owing ty the momt winter of 142. 
There was a good show of bigorn im apriny, 
but moet of the flowers dropped from the above 
cause, apd many were not tertile, hence we have 
einail crops, The Strawberry season was 
short locally, owing to prolonged dry weather 
and great heat. The Appie crop vanes con- 
aidersbiv, but is mostly under the average. 
T.G. Wilson, Nevanillerdam, Wakefield, 


ENGLAND, E. 
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‘The Pear and Plum crop», 
after a yood promise, have failed, owing to 
cold winds and frosts in spring, Strawberries 
on heavy soils were very good, the fruit being 


lorve and abundant, but owing to drought. 
the mamm was short, Apples are beginning 


todirop on the result Of itisect peats and drought, 
bat a gooh erop of clean and jarge fruit ix still 
leit. Arthur Sewell, 42, Barton Road, Fly. 
Meankx. The frut season of 1925 wall be a 
memorable one. The prolonged drought which 
wefonminearly Jane has been disastrous to many 
Crops Jt is difenu to state if the drought 
in altovether reaponmuble for the thin crops of 
Apples, Pears and Plums. At the flowermung 
penod the promise of abundant crops all round 
san tacked Plurk and Pears are complete 
fartures. Certain varieties of Apples, Viz., 
Lanes Prince Albert, Beansrk, Mere de Menace, 
Cox Orange Pippin, and one or two others are 
Gunning bar erops, but many varieties have nota 
npmedes frut. tn aphberry Lioyd George han been 
aomarvel, and still goes on frosting despite the 
drought. Black, Bed and White Currants 
have also been abundant. The soil here is 
a ostrony clay. Arthur Bullock, Copped Hall 
Ciardena, Epping. 
‘Phe frou crops are rather disappointing. 
Where wan an sbundance of blossom on all 
fant trees exeeptiins Pears The Apple erop 
muffercd severely from sawily attacks and Pluris 
alag atea very thin erop with the exception 
of the vanety Monarch Pears are n total 
failure, Ntr berries were soon over owing to 
drought. Much of our soil is heavy, but the 
tendency is to prow fraut on rather light and 
eealy worked tand. This is specially true 
of deanert Apples. C, Wakely, Fast Anglian 
fnatdute, Chelimaford, 


HuNtiNGpONsHine, With the exception of 
Doyenné du Comice and Beurré Hardy, Penis 
as well as Quince, are total fastures. Plurms 
and Peach trees were covered with blossom, 
bat the crops of these fruits are the lightest 
we have had in these gardens for many years. 
AH bush fraits bore abundantly, especially 
Rasphbernes, which were of excellent flavour. 
Apples are well under the average, but at the 
tune of writing the fruits are clean and of good 


qli y. (lu N. Aubertin, Con ington Castle 
Chardon, Peterborough. 

Plum and Pour Crees flowered very 
freely and the fruits appeared to set well, 


but the small fruits soon dropped from most 
varieties, The Czar Plun and Pitinaston 
Duchess Pear ares carrying fair crops Apples 
are n good average crop generally, and have 
a hoalthy look. Currants and Gooseberrics 
have cropped heavily but the shallower rooting 
Strawberries and Raspberries suffered from the 
drought and the season for these latter fruits 
was quickly over. Frosts from the 8th to the 
Bth of Mareh killed most of the Apricot blossom, 
and only the latest lowers formed fruits There 
has been very little aphis or caterpillar but 
Pear midge and Apple and Pear seab seem 
to be on the inerease in this district A. V. 
Coombe, Ramsey Abbey Gardens, 


NorroLK, Apples are satisfactory: old stan- 
dard trees are carrying good crops. Pear trees 
have practically no fruits; the latter carried 
pood crops in 1924. Plums are poor although 
the trees flowered well, but eoll easterly winds 
with frost at night in spring, and the sudden 
change of winter into summer brought many 
of the fruits down before stoning time. Apples 
on Paradise stocks have been well-watered, 
Our soil is very light in texture, with a non- 
binding gravel subsoil. Zsaiah Johnson, Catton 
House Gardens, Norwich. 


(To be continued.) 
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MESSRS. ROBERT BOLTON AND SONS, 
HALSTEAD, ESSEX. 


Os page 62 of The Gardeners Chronicle there 
is published a onchly-deserved appreciation, 
with portrait. of the splendidly successiul 
efforts of Mr. Robert Bolton to improve the race 
of modem Sweet Peas. Unless my memory 
nerves me falsely, it brings vividly to my 
mind a visit on a Sweet Pea expedition round- 
about a core of years ago, one of numerous 
such on identical intent, namely, to further 
the cult of the most delightful hardy annual 
known to culture-the Sweet Pea. In the 
earlier days. Mr. Charles H. Curtis and I caused 
a good deal of perplexity. Friende of those 
days meeting us continually were concerned 
to know which would be playing the ròle of 
“ fidus Achates” the next time, and their 
perplexity was never dissipated until contact 
happened. It had, however, the end sought 

the National Sweet Pea Society was estab- 
lished on absolutely sound foundations. 

In those now rather remote times Mr. Bolton's 
headquarters were located on rocky slopes 
on the outskirts of Carnforth, in the far north 
of England, where locomotion was not merely 
nerve-shaking to any save so hardy and seasoned 
a hill clinber as he, but fascinating withal on 
the many beauties of magnificent mountain 
and valley scenery. This) Lancastrian may 
lay sound claim to having been a pioneer of 
the N.S-P.S. in the dual sense of being one of its 
first members, and one of the most consistently 
successful raisers of the now universally ad- 
mired and grown Spencer or waved-standard 
group. No claim is laid to the honour of having 
taught Mr. Bolton how to grow Sweet Peas; 
he knew more about that matter, and showing 
them, than this end of the erstwhile expedition- 


ary force knew then or has known since. We 
desired his prestige and practical support, 
and we secured both in no small measure, 


along with a friendship which has proceeded 
without intermission since, even through days 
of somewhat sharp differences and doubtless 
heated arguments. 


To-day, the friend, or interested stranger, who 
desires to pay this great specialist a personal 
call must go to wholly different scenes. The 
district is 30 far flat that no more than an 
apologetic hill rises as an obstacle before the 
trav ller. Nevertheless, the fields of Essex 
have their multifarious interests to the man 
or woman who finds his life in the land and 
plants. On the respective farms at Bird- 
brook and Baythornend, with the former as 
the chief establishment, both near Halstead, 
and on excellent roads, will be found nothing 
beyond Sweet Peas and a quiet, yet unmnis- 
takably sincere welcome from the two senior 
members of the family, and no whit less so 
from Mr. Tom and Miss Belton. My visit was 
on July 2nd. 


There are some acres with no cultivated plant 
of any other kind in sight. The Sweet Peas are 
in very large structures of glass and equally large 
protective erections of skeleton lights, securely 
lashed together to guard against disasters in 
these davs of well nigh prohibitively expensive 


glass. There aro plants from autumn and 
spring sown seeds in different batches, and 
the results are intended to operate in two 


widely varying dircetions. tn the first place 
there are flowers over an exceptionally long 
season for the exhibitions, to the principle of 
which Mr. Bolton, Mrs. Bolton, and Me. ‘Tom 
pay assiduous attention, and at which superb 
groups are arranged. It is herein that are 
seen the strikingly distinet and richly-hued 
novelties for which the firm is so justly famous, 

A rumour of three varieties of more than 
ordinary brillianey reached me, and reminded 
me that Birdbrook was- within measurable 
distance of my home. An invitation followed : 
and it was to the effect that if the trip was made 
at once, five new sorts which were notable in 
several respects should be shown me, with a 
few of his older novelties, whose outstanding 
merits remain, Of such as Valentine, ‘Tangerine 
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Iinvroved, Wondertul, Royal Scot. the enormous 
Pieture, Hawlmark Pink Iroproved.Colne Valley, 
Bolton, Wembley. Mammeth, Empire and 
Supreme. ng mention need be made individually ; 
their charms have long been recognised, but 
there are five additions that are coming to 
be familiar to Visitors at shows, but not to 
stay-at-hormnes, and they deserve wore than 
PAIinS novice. 

The first of these is Gold Crest. This has 
a larze blossom of perfect form, whose colour 
is an exquisitely soft salmon, overlaid with 
something warmer, and a golden sheen. Jt 
is a beauty that will find a very wide welcome 


with the ladies immediately it is seen. The 
hue of Peggy is the richest cerise. Royal 


Pink is as expressively named as any Sweet 
Pea in cultivation. and one is, consequently, 
saved anxiety in manufacturing an appropriate 
description. Ivory Picture can be disposed 
of summarily and comparatively easily by 
saving that it is an ivory, delivately-tinted 
counterpart to its great prototype. Finally, 
there is Black Bess, which is positively indeserib- 
able beyond saving that in the lines, both in 
the houses and shelters, as well as in far longer 
serried rows out-of-doors for seeds, it has a 
black appearance. This quaint distinctness 
will appeal to some tastes, whereas its marked 
funereality will certainly repel those who look 
for brightness alone among the flowers. 

One cannot be surprised at the reliability 
of the Birdbrook seeds when one secs the plants 
in flower in their splendid ranks. Each is as 
true to type as it is possible for assiduous atten- 
tion to keep it, and there is no single unit of 
the united family quartet who is not most 
jealous of the reputation that Mr. Bolton has 
built up at the expense of time, thought, and 
quietly concentrated intelligence. H. J. W. 
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BORECOLE OR KALE. 


(BRASSICA OLERACEA ACEPHALA, D.C.}. 

THe vegetable garden offers few more in- 
teresting and attractive subjects for study 
than are presented by the Borecole or Kale. 
The form of the leafage, which is the part of 
special interest to the consumer, is of elegant 
and varied character, while the colours of the 
same are always pleasing and often beautiful. 
This vegetable combines the clegant and useful 
in.a high degree, and is sufficiently varied to 
suit every taste. In spite of the gay colours 
of some of its members it is not a fair-weather 
friend, that fails men in their hour of need, 
indeed, its edible qualities are vastly improved 
by the rigours of winter that send other 
and more pretentious vegetables to the manure 
heap. It is easy of culture, and readily adapts 
itself to the garden of peer or peasant ; and, 
numerically, it is one of the most important 
members of the Brassica family. 

Some varieties of the Borecole have been 
in cultivation for more than two thousand years. 
Theophrastus, 350 B.C.; Pliny, A.D. 72, and 
other ancient writers were attracted by the 
varied forms of this vegetable. and extolled 
their virtues; some few facts relating to their 
origin and development may be of interest. 
The records of the early history of the Borecole 
are rather obscure and often rather confusing : 
the facts, and the remarks based upon them, 
which follow, are therefore offered in good 
faith but with considerable diffidence. 

In the Herbal of Dodonacus—1618 edition 
with Bijvoegsel, or supplement, compiled by 
the best authorities, which follows each chapter, 
considerable space is devoted to Brassicas, 
and illustrations of ten varieties are given, 
ot which two are reproduced in Figs. 60 and 61! 
with their Brabant names appended. Respect- 
ing the one shown in Fig. 60, Dodonaeus states, | 
“This is now known in this land (Brabant) 
as Cecronckelde Koole, in Latin Brassica 
erispa, in English wrinkled or ruffled Cole.” 
That is the first variety of Koolen named by 
Theophrastus B.C. circa 350, in Greek, Oulo- 
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phyllon; Cato B. C. 200, named it in Latin 
Brassica secunda, and Pliny A.D. 70 in Book 
20 cap. 9 named it Brassica Sabellica, after a 
territory east of Rome occupied by the Sabelli, 
* whose knowledge of herbs was very great.” 
Lyte’s translation, 1578, states ‘‘ This kind of 
Red Cole is called Brassica Sabellica, and of 
such as write in these days, Brassica crispa, in 
high Dutch, Krauser Kolt.” In the supplement 
(Bijvoegsel) we read that Matthew Lobel. 1576, 
is said to have named the Gecronckelde Kale 
Brassica fimbriata, a very appropriate name. 
It appears from this that the Curled Kale was 
known in Britain at this time, as Lobel was 
Physician, and Botanist to King James I. 


The second variety illustrated (Fig. 61), 


is the Gehackelde Koole, a kind with incised 


Perran Moole. 


FIG. 60. GECRONCKELDE KOOLE: 


from the Herbal of Dodonaeus. 


leaves which was named in Greco- Latin, Brassica 
selinoides. This was known to Dodoens as 
“ Brassica Apiana or Eppe Koole, that is to 
say Cole with jagged leaves.” “This variety was 
called by some Plumkyens (Feathered Koole) 
and Lobel is said to have named it Brassica 
tenuifolia laciniata.” We learn from this that 
the fringed and the laciniated Kales arc distinct 
developments, the nearest counterpart to 
the latter now existing being the French Chou 
frisé lacini’. ' 

In 1719, Boerhabe mentions Brassica fim- 
briata virescens, the Green Borecole. 

In 1754 William Drummond, Edinburgh, 
catalogued Boor Cole, Small Kail, Kilmaurs 
Kale and Russia Curled Kail. Of these Justice 
states *“ The Kilmaurs are the best of any 
after well-pincht with frost.” 


Miller (Dictionary of Gardening, seventh 
edition, 1759), quotes :—*“‘ Brassica fimbriata, 





The Borecole, C.B.P. 111. Brassica virescens, 
Green Borecole, Boerh, Ind. 2-12. Brassica 
Siberica, Siberian Borecole called by some 
Scotch Kale, and states ‘‘ The Common Cole- 
wort or Dorsetshire Kale is now almost lost 
near London, where the Markets are usually 
supplied with Cabbage plants instead.” 
Siberian is so entirely distinct from Scotch 
Kale in plant and seed that no one acquainted 
with both varieties could easily confound them. 


In 1793 John Mason catalogued Green Kale, 
Purple Kale, and Chou de Milan, q.v andin 1836. 
Lawson’s Manual mentions common plain-leaved 
or Scotch Kale : purple coloured and nearly lost 
now, and Green and Red or Purple Tall German 
Greens, aading ‘* there are other sorts which are 
much dwarfer and considered finer in quality.” 


At this point I may well pass from the purely 
historical aspect of the Borecole and 
briefly consider its origin. As the name 
indicates, it is a variety of Brassica 
oleracea, a plant which is found on 
all the sea shores of Europe. But 
whilst this may be true of the oldest 
varieties, it is the fact that some of 
the more modern developments appear 
to be varieties of Brassica Napus 
known as Colza or Winter Rape, 
which is also a native plant. The most 
noteworthy of these are Asparagus, 
Sutton’s Favourite, and Ragged Jack. 
Some authorities hold that the Buda 
with its many synonyms, and Limps- 
field Greens (A.M., R.H.S.), which is 
apparently a slender form of the 
Asparagus type, producing a greater 
abundance of shoots, and hardier 
than the parent variety, should also be 
classed under the same heading. The 
fact that there is a purple variety of 
Buda militates against this theory, but 
the green Buda might easily be 
mistaken fora poor strain of Asparagus. 
There are more than fifty varieties of 
Borecole in commerce; it will suffice 
if I present a brief description of 
the more important, and as the 
Green Curled is the oldest known, 
and most popular section, it naturally 
comes first. There are several varieties 
of which Tall, Intermediate and 
Extra Dwarf are the principal. Of 
each of these there are sub-varieties 
each possessing some special merit, 
such as extreme hardiness or closeness 
of curl. The leaves are of a pale 
green colour much puckered and 
crested on the margin; the stems put 
forth a generous supply of succulent 
shoots early in the year which, after 
a frost, are tender and of an agreeable 
flavour. A German half-dwarf pale 
green variety named Mosbach with 
broad leaves, plain in the centre, with 
finely crested margins, has a very 
attractive appearance, but it lacks 
hardiness, and therefore is unsuitable 
for northern districts. The best varie- 
ties for British use are the Extra 
Dwarf Moss Curled, the Victoria, and 
A.l. of the intermediate type, and the 
Tall Moss Curled for large gardens 
and exposed situations. 


There is a separate section known as Hearting 
or Imperial of which the plants form a heart 
in the centre of the crown which is highly 
esteemed; the leaves resemble those of the 
Mosbach. 

There are purple coloured forms of the tall 
and extra dwarf curled which are equally 
hardy and as closely curled, but they are more 
popular on the Continent than in England. 

As regards Asparagus Kale, considerable 
differences of opinion exist both in England 
and on the Continent, some holding it to be 
a rather large and palish green, smooth-leaved 
variety, with large white stems and midribs, 
adapted for the Asparagus treatment, 
which is said to have originated in the Wye 
Valley about the middle of last century, and 
of which some excellent examples were sent to 
Wisley ; others hold it to be a more slender 
plant of darker green colour; while in The 


Vegetable Garden (Vilmorin) it is described as 
Jerusalem Green Curled or Asparagus, 
with purple veins and leaf tips. The first 
named is certainly the best variety but, like 
all of this class, it is not very hardy. 

Buda, Delaware, Labrador, Jerusalem, not 
to mention other names by which this variety 
is known, is an even more difficult subject to 
handle as there are two distinct varieties, one 
green, the other purple, to deal with. The 
purple form is a very old variety well-known 
throughout northern Europe; the strains are 
very variable in different countries. It is, 
therefore, hardly possible to fix a definite type, 
but the special strain of Labrador grown for 
many years by Mr. E. Beckett from seeds 
obtained from that country, is the best of the 
whole bunch in the opinion of the writer, both 
for quantity and quality of the produce. The 
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green form of Buda is a dwarf and slender plant 
of the Asparagus type which the Limpsfield 
Greens will casily displace. 

Jerusalem Kale is an even more hopeless 
case, for when one writer describes it on one 
page as Jerusalem Green Curled or Asparagus, 
and on another as Jerusalem or Delaware, 
it is better to let it rest. The most satisfactory 
sample of it at Wisley greatly resembled the 
Asparagus from the same source. 


In addition to other less important garden 
varieties which it is not necessary to partic- 
ularise, there are several Kales which are grown 
almost exclusively for cattle feeding, but which 
would be out of place here. In times of great 
scarcity these are very acceptable on the tables 
of the poor. The principal varieties are Thou- 
sand-headed, Russell's Strain, Purple Flanders, 
Jersey Tree and Shephard’s. 


(To be concluded). 
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HOME CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editors do not hold themselves responsible for 
the opinions expressed by correspondents. 

Cotoneaster thymaefolia congesta.— Mr. Ralph 
E. Arnold describes this Cotoneaster as a remark- 
able variety of C. thymaefolia (p. 49). This 
variety should be better known; I often had 
enquiries respecting the plant when in charge 
of a garden where it was grown in considerable 
numbers. It is a most useful low shrub for 
the rock garden, for it is slow of growth and very 
compact in habit. Neat little bushes and 
pyramids are formed without pruning. We 
used it in beds on a terrace surrounded by paved 
walks. The beds also contained plants of a 
Moutan Paeony, and they were planted with 
Gladioli for an autumn effect. Some difficulty 
was found in securing plants of this Cotoneaster 
from nurserymen. Specimens growing in pockets 
on the stone steps of the sunk garden were very 
interesting, but several of the plants failed in 
this position, and upon examination it was found 





that the soil about their roots had become 
sour owing to the drip of water down 
tho steps. Efficient drainage was subse- 


quently provided, and the plants grew and 
gave a pleasing effect at all seasons of the year. 
Specimens growing in beds will occasionally 
produce horizontal shoots which, if pegged 
down, will send out roots, and propagation 
may be effected by this means. The plant 
may also be raised from cuttings. C. Ruse. 


Double - flowered Trollius. —- Mr. Clarence 
Elliotts interesting description of a double 
Globe Flower found recently by him in the 
Mt. Cenis district (Gard. Chron., August 8, 
p. 117), perhaps merits some comment by a 
botanist, even though it may be bordering 
on the hypocritical to do so. He describes 
the flower as bearing in the neighbourhood 
of sixty petals instead of the usual five or so. 
[t is fairly obvious the term petals is here used 
in the loose sense to indicate the conspicuous 
part of the flower. Botanically, these perianth 
members are usually regarded as sepals. The 
petals, or honey leaves as they are sometimes 
called, are contained within, and consist of 
a number of small, narrow, spathulate bodies, 
orange in colour and honey-secreting. These 
are generally looked upon as transformed stamens 
-—an interpretation applicable to the petals 
of the Ranunculaceae as a whole. Contrary 
to the general rule in Dicotyledonous flowers, 
the sepals in most genera of this family are 
brightly coloured, that is to say petaloid, though 
the genus Ranunculus itself is a prominent 
exception. One would like to know in the case 
of this handsome freak now in Mr. Elliott’s 
possession, whether the increase in the sepals 
has been at the expense of the petals and stamens, 
In other words, did those abnormal flowers 
contain both petals and stamens, or have they 
been replaced wholly or partly by narrow 
sepals ? As the plant looks like surviving its 
move from the Alps, an answer to this query 
will most likely be forthcoming next your 
when it flowers, even if the discoverer cannot 
supply the information off hand. It may be 
a mere slip on the part of Mr. Elliott to speak 
of the normal flower of Trollius europaeus 
as possessing usually five or so petals or rather 
sepals as he obviously means. I have never 
yet come across a flower of this species with 
so few sepals as five, and if such occur at all 
frequently it would be a matter of considerable 
interest to me. Several years ago I counted 
the sepals and petals of some flowers of Trollius 
gathered in two districts of Switzerland, viz: 
Davos and Saas, and on turning up my notes, 
glean the following particulars. The number 
of flowers counted in all was seventy-seven. 
The sepals varied from eight to sixteen with an 
average of about 11.5 per flower ; and the petals 
from four to eighteen with an average of 9.5. 
The numerous sepals of Trollius europaeus 
l am inclined to hold as a primitive feature, 
preceding in the course of evolution the estab- 
lishment of tho definite five ; but all botanists 
may not (as yet) be in agreement with thus 
view. J. Parkin, Blaithwaite, Wigton, Cum- 
berland. 
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SCOTTISH NATIONAL SWEET PEA, ROSE 
AND CARNATION. 

THE large St. Andrew's Hall, Glasgow, was 
unable to accommodate the record number of 
exlubits staged at the annual show of the 
above Society held on August 5 and 6, and 
for the first time in its history additional 
space had to be provided in two adjoining 
halls and also in the annexe at the entrance. 
There were 116 classes in the four compet- 
itive sections and the quality of the blooms 
was of a high standard notwithstanding the 
thunder and hail storms which swept over 
the eastern and northern districts a few days 
previously. An interesting incident in the 
arrangements was the association of Alr. 
David Burpee,’ Philadelphia, Mr. William 
Cuthbertson, Edinburgh, and Mr. Alexander 
Malcolin, Duns, as judges in the Sweet Pea 
section. 

A new feature of the show was the col- 
lection of seedlings whieh had been under 
trial at Helensburgh. The judges had twice 
inspected the forty-five varieties in their 
growing stage at an interval of a fortnight 
and the final adjudication was made after 
seeing the cut blooms staged. The Society's 
Gold Medal was awarded to Magnet, cream 
pink, sent by Messrs. Dosis AND Co., with 
twenty-five-and-a-half points against twenty- 
five points credited to Messrs. E. W. KING 
AND Co.’s 2 L.O., which received a Silver 
Medal. Other awards were as follow :—-First- 
Class Certificate to Mermaid and No. 42, 
Javenders, sent by Messrs. DoBBIE AND CO, 
Certificates of Merit to No. 56, pure orange, 
grown by Mr. J. STEVENSON, Wimborne, and 





No. 41, orange-scarlet, grown by Messrs. 
DoOBBIE AND Co. 
SWEET Peas. --- Messrs. TORRANCE AND 


Horkins, Busby, met with no opposition in 
the class for a collection arranged on a space 
of fifteen feet; they staged some fifty 
varieties which included) meritorious examples 
of Tom Sykes, Lady Gay, Doreen, Youth, 
Lucifer, Fordhook Blue and Radiance. 

Although the number of his successes came 
far short of last year’s prize winning record, 
Mr. J. A. GRIGOR, Duff House, Banff, carried 
off the first prize for twenty-four vases with 
a creditable group. His best varieties were 
Fair Lady, Blue Beard, Daffodil, of deep cream 
colour, Hawlmark Pink, Grenadier, Dignity, 
and Mauve Beauty. This enterprising com- 
petitor staged no fewer than 105 vases in 
the various classes and he was also successful 
with Guinea Gold, Blue Bird, Tom Sykes, 
Sunshine, Coralline and Pink Perfection in 
the class for novelties of 1925. 

Mr. Cuas. Grass, Broomhill Gardens, Car- 
dross, excelled in the class for twelve vases, 
and in tho Gardeners’ section Mr. CHAS. 
STEWART, Moy Gardens, Forres, was suc- 
cessful with nine vases, which included 
particularly good specimens of ‘Tangerine, 
Powerscourt, Comrade, and Royal Scot. 

Competition in the amateur classes was keen 


and here the principal prize winners were 
Mr. GeorGkE BULLINGALL (nine vases), Mr. 


JOHN PATERSON, Gargunnovck (six vases), and 
Mr. Davip WRIGHT, Larbert (three vases). 


The first prizes offered by Messrs. Dossir 
AND Co. and by Mr. J. STEVENSON, Wimborne, 
for introductions raised by these growers were 
won by Mr. James Troup, Row, and for the 
second year in succession he secured the 
leading place for eighteen vases in the classes 
open to all. The same exhibitor also carried 
off Mr. Woodcock’s prize for one vase each of 
Austin Frederick, Pamela, and Cecily. 

The increasing popularity of the sinzle 
vase classes was reflected in the large entries, 
which ranged in number from ten to eighteen, 
The pink anq cream-pink classes were ex- 
ceptionally strong, and here Mr. GEORGE 
BULLINGALL excelled with vases of Edith and 
Picture and in the picotee-edzed class he put 
up a vase of Youth, which was not only 
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first in its colour, but was awarded premier 


honours as the best vase im the show and 
the best of the 1924-25 varieties. He also 
excellel with a vase of Elegance in the 


competition for a variety of any other colour. 
Mr. JAMES SMITH obtained triple awards in 
the orange-scarlet class with Grenadier in the 
creams with Matchless and the salmon-pinks 
with Royal Sovereign. Other prize winners 
in this section were Mr. JOHN PATERSON, 
with Orange Perfection and Warrior, in the 
orange-pink and maroon colours; Mr. Jas. 
Logan with Unwin’s Crimson; Mr. C. C. 
TURNER, Chryston, with Edna May; Mr. 
GEO. N. BLACKIE with Wembley, and Mr. J. 
NEAVES, Monkton, with Royal Purple. 

There were five entries for the Burpee Cup 
which carries with it forty shillings in cash, 
for twelve vases distinct varieties. Some, 
excellent Peas wero shown in this class and 
the competition between Messrs. Gro. BuL- 
LINGALL, JAMES NMITH and J. A. GRIGOR was 


close. ‘Che latter was successful in 1924, but 
the former was particularly strong in his 
productions of Miss California, Wembley. 
Mammoth, Youth, Royal Sovereign and 


Elegance, and in the end they were placed in 
the order given. 

Roses.---Nurserymen were well represented 
in this section. Messrs. D. and W. CROLL, 
Dundee, were placed first for six baskets. 
Messrs. ‘THOMAS SMITH AND SON, who were 
second, had no competitor in the class for 
twelve vases, and in addition to the first 
prize for twelve red Roses which was won 
with the old hybrid perpetual, Gloire de C. 
Cruinoisseau, the Stranraer firm were placed 
third on five different occasions. Mr. SANDY 
Dickson, Belfast, carried off the honours in 
the class for thirty-six blooms in which chief 
strength lay in the red sorts, the most 
notable varieties being Mrs.  Lamplough, 
Manifesto, Arthur Cooke, Admiration, George 
Dickson, and J. G. Glassford. Messrs. ADAM 
AND CRAIGMILE were second and while the 
Roses were not so uniform in quality, the 
group contained a fine specimen of Mrs. F. 
Dennison, which was judged to be the best 
bloom in the Nurserymen’s section. The 
sume growers were placed first and third for 
six blooms of a seedling not in commerce. 
The winning variety was named Ferniclea, a 
pale yellow bloom flushed rose in the centre, 
which received a Gold Medal at the Aberdeen 
Show last year. 

The second award went to Mr. NANDY 
Dickson, who staged a pale pink seedling 
named John Hind, and the prize awarded to 
twelve blooms introduced since 1922 was also 
placed to the credit of this Irish competitor. 


In the amateurs’ and gardeners’ section 
Mrs. RUSSELL MEARNS won the Dickson Cup 
offered for twenty-four blooms; Mr. WILLIAM 
Smitu, Dunecht, Aberdeen, won the Lady 
Gardiner Rose Bowl with twelve high-class 
blooms, while the Turner Cup for amateurs 
was awarded to Mr. JOHN Brown, Galston. 
A grand specimen of Madame Louise 
Crette, grown by Mr. JAMES KERR, Stewarton, 
was chosen as the best bloom shown by 
amateurs. 

CARNATIONS. — The Carnation division con- 
sisted of 29 classes, and one of the side halls 
was set apart exclusively to the exhibits. The 
competition in the collection of border Carna- 
tions and Picotees, artistically arranged on a 
space occupying ten feet by four feet was 
restricted to Messrs. TORRANCE AND HOPKINS, 
and M. CAMPBELL AND Son, Blantyre, and 
the honours were allotted in that order. In 
the open and amateurs’ divisions an interesting 
trianzular contest took place in the border 
classes between Messrs. C. T. Fyrr, Port 
Glasgow, a successful new competitor, JAMES 
SaurtH, Darnel, and ALEX McMILLAN, Cunnock. 
The first-numed excelled in both classes of six 
vases, and he also wrested the Irving Valley 
Cup, hitherto held by his opponents. Mr. 
SMITH Was placed second, and his record con- 
sisted of five first, four second, and two 
third prizes. Mr. McMILLAN scored with 
white ground fancy Carnations, selfs, and 
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fancies. Messrs. C. T. FARMER, Troon; H. 
B. MATHIESON, Gartmore, and A. T. HARRISON, 
Culzean Castle, were the most successful com- 
petitors in the classes for perpetual-flowering 
Carnations. 

Owing to the limited accommodation, the 
trade exhibits were restricted both in number 
and size. Messrs. DoBBIE AND Co. were 
represented by an extensive collection of 
Sweet Peas and Roses. Messrs. AUSTIN AND 
McASLAN’s exhibit was composed entirely of 
Roses, artistically arranged in baskets, and 
Messrs. GEORGE Marr AND Sons, Prestwick, 
put up a choice display of seedling Gladioli. 


STAFFORDSHIRE AND MIDLAND 
COUNTIES. 


Hetp at Burton-on-Trent on August 12 and 
13, this show was in every respect an advance 
upon last year’s excellent first attempt, 
and the organisers may be congratulated 
upon the rapid realisation of their avowed object 
of establishing a show which may rank among 
those of national importance. Interest is 
already widespread, for Rose exhibitors were 
gathered from Scotland, Ireland, Gloucester, 
Essex, and several other counties. and there 
were uncommonly good groups of flowering 
shrubs from Newry, Ireland, and Woodbridge, 
Suffolk, whilst Gloucestershire, Hampshire, 
Somerset and Lincoln were as prominently 
represented as Stafford, Derby, and Warwick- 
shire. Mixed weather on the first day did not 

prevent a big attendance of visitors, whilst 
on the second day fine weather and an excellent 
sports programme attracted a huge crowd, 
and there can be no doubt the superb floral 
display gave horticulture a beneficent fillip 
in this populous industrial centre. 

The big Rose tent was an exhibition in itself, 
and there was an exceedingly close contest 
for the Silver Challenge Bowl for the best 
group occupying one hundred super feet of 
staging. The victor was Mr. T. Rosrnson, 
Porchester Nurseries, Nottingham, who was 
very closely followed by Messrs. S. McGrepy 
AND Son, Portadown, Ireland. Mr. ROBINSON’S 
strong point was th» clever arrange- 
ment of a large quantity of blooms to produce 
a grand effect without a vestige of overcrowding. 
Messrs. S. McGREDY AND Sons’ group contained 
some features of fine quality, but there were 
weaknesses here and there in the finished effect. 
The new brilliant variety Gwyneth Jones made 
a gorgeous corner column, and throughout 
the group the Pernetiana hybrids lit up the stand 
with glorious colour, but Mr. Rosinson’s util- 
ization of every bit of space with material of 
uniform quality and freshness was a master- 
piece of the showman’s art. Mr. C. Gregory, 
Old Close Nursery, Chilwell, followed very 
closely, and deservedly received a large goid 
medal for a group in which basket work revealed 
excellent artistic taste. Small gold medals 
in this class were awarded Messrs. ENGLISH 
AND Co., Gloucester, Mr. Wm. Lowe, Beeston, 
who rather overweighted their stand with big 
masses, Messrs. DOBBIE AND Co., Edinburgh, and 
Messrs. BARRON AND Son, Borrowash, the 
last firm being also exhibitors of a choice collec- 
tion of herbaceous flowers. . 

An exhibit of unique character came from 
Mr. T. Smrrnu, Daisy Hill, Newry, Ireland, who 
received the large Silver Cup for the best exhibit 
in the show. Nearly two hundred distinct 
species or varieties of plants were represented 
on this stand, and although there was no great 
display of artistic skill in the arrangement, the 
rarity, beauty and engrossing interest of the 
whole collection left no doubt of the worthiness 
of the honour bestowed. 

Leucodendron argenteum with its foliage 
of subtle tints coated with the finest silvery 
silken hairs, Calceolaria alba, with globular 
flowers and toothed, linear leaves, Ceratostigmu 
Willmottiana, and Liriodendron tulipifera aurea 
marginata were a few choice subjects, and 
among many unique hybrid Berberis was one 
B. aristata-pruinosa with long trails of dark 
foliage and a profusion of large, white, oval 
berries. Erica cineria rosea was conspicuous 
among many fine Heaths and Menziesia polifolia 


alba was unusually fine. Astilbe simplici- 
folia and Primula capitata Mooreanus were 
two useful plants for moist positions among 
rocks, and the uncommon Crassula sarcocaulis 
representəd sun-loving subjects, but a tithe 
of the interesting plants in this group cannot 
be detailəd in restricted space. 

Mr. R. C. Notcurr, Woodbridge, had a ground 
group of choice ornamental and flowering shrubs. 
Messrs. J. CYPHER AND Sons, Cheltenham. 
were the only exhibitors of stove and greenhouse 
plants. The groups of Carnations from Mr. 
C. ENGELMANN, Saffron Walden, afforded 
another example of masterly handling of good 
flowers, and Messrs. HEwitr anD Co., LTD., 
Solihull, Birmingham, made an imposing display 
of Gladioli which wre grown to a high state 
of perfection. A large-flow2red varioty named 
Byron L. Smith is of a very distinct shade of 
rose-lilac, with a clean sulphur blotch in the 
throat. Red Emperor was bigger than ever— 
a very remarkable flower. 

Phloxes wera the feature of Messrs. RıcH 
AND Co.’s exhibit from Bath. Aegir was one of 
the brightest scarlets, Iris, Jcsephine Gerbeaux, 
Ccliath and Elizabath Campbell, being other 
distinct and good kinds. 

Messrs. Isaac HousE AND Son, Westbury-on- 
Trym, had their customary range of Scabiosa 
caucasica, and S. Columbaria. Dahlias from 
Mr. H. Wootmay, Shirlsy, Birmingham, were 
a grand lot. A new cactus-flowered variety 
named Ballet Girl was very striking, the centre 
boing flushed with a bright lobster-red which 
ran off in stripes through the white ground of 
the outer p>tals. 

Messrs. DoBBIE AND Co. staged many large 
and bright collerette Dahlias, dainty little 
pompons, (all very old favourites) and the 
intensely coloured Coltness Gem accompanied 
by hybrids of this class which at present have 
not given us anything of equal merit to the 
original. 

Messrs. MAXWELL AND BEALE had an inter- 
esting collection of rock plants. Mr. Wm». 
SYDENHAM, Melbourne, Derbyshire, showed 
many good bedding Violas and a variety of 
herbaceous flowers. Messrs. EAMES AND Son, 
Peterborough, had a remarkably good Scabiosa 
caucasica among their hardy flowers; in fact 
it is one of the best forms of this variable but 
charming flower we have seen. 

Floral art was demonstrated by Mr. ROLAND 
Goop, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Messrs. JOHNSON’S 
Burton-on-Trent, and by Mr. JOHN SHERRATT, 
whose novel idea of constructing an elaborate 
advertisement sign of Burton’s chief industry, 
entirely with natural flowers, created something 
of a sensation. Mr. SHERRATT, by the way, 
is Organising Secretary of the show, and was 
highly complimented by all. 

The following awards were made to non- 
competitive exhibits :—Silver Challenge Cup 
and Gold Medal to Mr. T. SMITH, Newry; Silver 
Rose Bowl and Gold Medal to Mr. T. ROBINSON, 
Nottingham; Large Gold Medals to Messrs. 
S. McGrepy anD Son, Mr. C. GREGORY, 
Mr. C. ENGELMANN, Messrs. J. CYPHER 
AND Sons, Mr. J. SHERRATT, Mr. H. Woo.t- 
MAN, Mr. R. C. Notcutr, Massrs. BARRON 
AND SON, and Messrs. JOHNSON’S ; 
Small Gold Medals to Mr. W. Lowe, Messrs; 
INGLISH AND Co., Messrs. Rico AND Co., 
Messrs. DOBBIE AND Co. (two), Messrs. TooGoop 
AND SoN, Messrs. Hewitr anp Co., Lrp., 
Mr. RowLaNpD Goop, Messrs, Isaac HOUSE 
AND Son, Messrs. MAXWELL AND BEALE, and 
Messrs. EAMES AND Son; _ Silver Medals to 
Mr. Wma. SYDENHAM, Messrs. JONES BRoOs, 
and Messrs. G. WILSDON AND Sons. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL OF IRELAND. 


THE three days’ show of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society of Ireland, held on the 5th, 
Gth and 7th inst. in conjunction with the 
Royal Dublin Society's Horse Show, at Balla- 
bridge, Dublin, was generally conceded to be 
one of the most successful of its kind over 
many years. The Silver-Gilt Medal presented 
to the Society by The Gardeners’ Chronicle 
for the best amateur exhibit of rare plants 
or flowers was won by Miss WyNNe, Tigroney, 
Ovoca, Co. Wicklow, for a collection 





of rare alpines, including species collected by 
herself in Switzerland. Trade exhibits, as usual, 
formed the principal feature of the show. Gold 
Medals were awarded to Str JAMES W. MACKEY, 
Lrp., Dublin, for a very artistically designed 
model garden, in which Antirrhinums were 
the floral feature; to’ Messrs. S. McGREDY 
AND Son, the Royal Nurseries, Portadown, 
for Roses; to Messrs. ALEX. Dickson (“ Hawl- 
mark ’’), LTD., Newtownards, for Roses and 
Sweet Peas; to Messrs. W. DRUMMOND AND 
Sons, Lrp., Dublin and Stirling, for hardy 
flowering shrubs and plants including alpines ; 
Silver Gilt Medals were awarded to Messrs. 
LAIRD AND Dickson, Pinkhill Nurseries, Edin- 
burgh, for alpines and rock plants. Awards 
of Merit were given to Codonopsis Meleagris 
and Sedum praegerianum ; to Mr. S. GILTHORPE, 
the Nurseries, Monkstown, Co. Dublin, for 
Gladioli, and to Mayor FRENCH, Rosemount, 
Booterstown, Co. Dublin, for vegetables com- 


prising chiefly French varieties as grown 
under intensive culture. 
THE DonarRD NurseRY Co., Newcastle, 


Co. Down, won the President’s Cup with a 
fine floor group of hardy subjects, and the 
Hon. A. E. Guinness, Glenmaroon, Co. Dublin, 
(gr. Mr. W. Stevens), won the first prize in 
Class 1, with a beautiful exhibit, including 
Crotons. In the champion class for vegetables 
Mr. W. Barrett, gardener to LORD ARDEE, 
Kilruddery, Bray, Co. Wicklow, won the first 
prize. Mr. W. H. Lee, Powerscourt Gardens, 
Co. Wicklow, excelled in the open class for 
a collection of Sweet Peas. 


HORTICULTURAL. 


THE tenth annual show of this Socicty was 
held in Abington Park on the 5th and 6th 
inst. The show was a success in every respect, 
the exhibits being about the average in number, 
and the attendance of the general public was 
over twenty thousand. The quality of the 
produce staged was exczllent. 

The Wren Challenge Cup offered for the best 
group of Roses, was won by Mr. EvisHa Hicks, 
Mr. G. Burcu, Peterborough, being placed 
second. 

Messrs. KING AND Co., Coggeshall, excelled 
with Sweet Peas. Perpetual flowering Cuar- 
nations were best shown by Mr. C. ENGELMANN, 
Saffron Walden. 

In the class for a group of flowering and 
foliage plants, two hundred square feet, the 
premier award was gained by Messrs. W. A. 
Howes, Chesterfield, who set up a character- 
istic group. Messrs. H. E. anno W. Lack, 
Wellingborough, were second. 

Other awards in the open classes were as 
follow :—Decorated dinner table, first, Mr. 
EuisHA Hicks; second, Mr. W. A. HOLMES ; 
Thirty-six Roses: first, Mr. ExisHa HICKS ; 
second, Mr. G. Burcu, who also were first 
and second respectively in the classes for 
eighteen Roses and for twelve Roses. Swezt 
Peas: First, Cart. R. B. Brassey (gr. Mr. 
Quin), Coltesbrooke Hall; second, Mrs. D. C. 
GUTHRIE, J.P. (gr. Mr. Burr), East Haddon ; 
Mr. J. ApaAms, Kettering, won the first prize 
for a collection of hardy perennials, the 
DowacerR LApy ANNALY (gr. Mr. D. Cam2ron), 
being second. 

The leading prize winners in the fruit section 
were Capt. Brassty, Mrs. D. C. GUTHRIE. 
Mr. J. H. Mar iow (gr. Mr. J. Pescue), and 
the DowaGEeR LADY ANNALY. CAPT. BRASSEY 
was first for a collection of vegetables, Mr. 
C. KITCHENER, Olney, being a very close second. 

One of the most successful amateur exhibitors 
was Mr. C. KITCHENER, Olney, who won 
The Gardeners’ Chronicle Medal among other 
valuable awards. 

Gold Medals were awarded to Messrs. 
ALLWoop Bros., Wivelsfield, for Carnations 
and a Dianthus garden; to Messrs. I. Houss 
AND Son, Westbury, for Scabious; to Mr. 
J. G. Woop, Ashstead, for a rock garden; to 
Messrs. DANIELS Bros., Norwich, for Gladioli 
and Phloxes and to Messrs. RAaMSBOTHAM 
AND Co., Bletchley, for Roses. <A Silver 
Medal was awarded to Messrs. H. EB. AND 
W. Lack, for cut flowers. 
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SHROPSHIRE HORTICULTURAL. 


Avucust 19 anp 20.—Shrewsbury Floral 
Féte—The annual show of the Shropshire 
Horticultural Society, was held in the 
` Quarry on the above dates. The show was 
a fine one in every sense of the word, as 
it was extensive, finely arranged, and the 
competition was keen and the quality 


excellent. Once again it is a pleasurable 
duty to congratulate the committee and 
officers, including the hard-working secre- 


tary, Mr. W. E. Brazier, upon the success 
of the show. The group classes were 
especially fine and would of themselves 
have provided a show worth going a long 
way to see. Hardy flowers were superb, 
Roses were good, fruits were better than 
anticipated, the Grapes being particularly 
attractive; while table decorations, vege- 
tables, and trade displays were other great 
attractions. 

As usual there were additional attractions 
to the flower show, including some capital 
music, various open air performances and 
horse-leaping competitions. 

GROUP CLASSES. 

In the great open class for a group of 
flowering and foliage plants arranged for 
effect on a space of 300 sq. feet there were 
four competitors. Over a long series of years 
Messrs. JAS. CYPHER AND Sons, Cheltenham, 
have won the premier award of £45, but on 
this occasion Mr. W. A. HoLMES, Chester- 
field, won the first prize with one of the 
finest displays we have ever seen him put 
up. His Codiaeums were wonderful in their 
grace and colouring as well as in their 
disposition, and each plant was a picture 
in itself. A big Kentia occupied the central 
position at the back and there were two 
smaller specimens at the corners. Codiaeums 
formed, as it were, the basic feature of the 
rest of the group and as a setting to 
these Mr. Homes had a ground-work of 
smaller Codiaeums, Ixoras, Nandina domestica. 
Filicia decipiens, Ferns, Rex Begonias, and 
a front line of small Dracaenas, Begonias, 
variegated Ficus and well-berried Nertera 
depressa. To lighten the whole and add 
further grace and colour Mr. HoLm™mes used 
Lilium Henryi, L. speciosum and L. s. album, 
L. auratum, Francoa ramosa, and a few 
Orchids. It was a great effort and Mr. 
HoumMes was heartily congratulated on his 
splendid success. 

Stir G. H. Kenrick (gr. Mr. J. V. 
Macdonald), Whetstone, Edgbaston, Birming- 
ham, was awarded second prize. He used tall 
Cocos flexuosus as a background, with two 
arches in front of them, each furnished with 
drooping Selaginellas, Rex Begonias, small 
Ixoras, and Codiaeums. As in the case of 
the previous group, Codiaeums were made 
a pleasing feature, but among these the 
graceful spikes of Francoa ramosa rose above 


and arched over the Dracaenas, Caladiums, . 


and Ixoras, which formed the ground-work 
of a fine display. Gesneras, Dendrobiums, 
Epidendrums, Brassias, Ixoras, and Tillandsias 
provided floral colouring towards the front. 
Third prize was awarded to Messrs. Jas. 
CYPHER AND Sons. who had a very elegant 
exhibit that was a trifle weak and flat in 
the background, while beautiful Orchids were 
grouped rather too closely together in the 
foreground. Humea elegans, Liliums, and 
O diaeums were all admirable, and it may 
be stated that Messrs. Cypher and Sons lost 
not so much because of any weakness on 
their part as by reason of the super-excellence 
of their competitors, and this is the highest 
praise we can give to this splendid class. The 
fourth prize was won by Mr. W. MANNING, 
Dudley, who also used Codiaeums freely, but 
this group was rather dull, and the arrange- 
ment somewhat heavy as compared with the 
other groups. 

The same four competitors came forward 
in the class for a group of foliage plants 
arranged on a space of 250 square feet, 
and here Messrs. J. CYPHER AND SONS won 
the first prize with a beautiful exhibit in 
which Codiaeums were the leading feature, 


Messrs. HARKNESS AND SONs, 


although some brilliant specimens of Nandina 
domestica deserve special mention. There 
was nothing to cavil at in this group either 
in the matter of grace or colour. Mr. W. 
A. HoLMEs obtained second prize, but here 
his fine Codiaeums proved his undoing, as 
he had used too many of them, with the 
result that his display erred on the side of 
heaviness. Sir G. H. Kenrick secured third 
prize with a group containing beautifully 
coloured Selaginella caesia and Acalyphas ; 
Mr. BED. MANNING, fourth. 

In the county class for a group of plants 
A. M. BARBER, Esq. (gr. Mr. T. A. Bremmer). 
Wellington, was chief prize-winner, followed 
by Mr. H. Howetts, Belle Vue. ‘The last 
named exhibitor had the best three specimen 
Pelargoniums; C. E. Wace Esq. (gr. Mr. H. 
Clifft), College Hill, was second, and Mr. H. 
CLIFFE, Bishops Street, Shrewsbury, third. 
A. M. Barser, Esq, led for tuberous- 
rooted Begonias with freely flowered, larze 
specimens; A. E. PULLION, Esq. (gr. Mr. 
Caswell), The Mount, second. 


HARDY FLOWERS. 

The four magnificent groups in the class 
for a collection of hardy flowers arranged 
on a space of 250 square feet, provided a 
great blaze of colour, indeed this class was 
one of the great features of the show. 

Messrs. GUNN AND Sons, Olton, won first 
prize with a superb display in which colour, 
variety, and arrangement were alike excellent. 
The Hollyhocks were splendid and set up 
in three great sheaves along the back, and 
in four smaller sheaves towards the front. 
A low ground-work of Phloxes. Gaillardias, 
Enrigerons, etc., was so disposed that while 
nothing appeared crowded, the taller subjects, 
such as Lilium speciosum, L. album, L. 
auratum, Kniphofia grandiflora, Rudbeckia 
Golden Glew, R. maxima, Gladioli in variety, 
Montbretias, Scabious, Chelone barbata, and 
other fine things, showed up to advantage. 

Second prize was won by Messrs. Bres, 
LTD., who also had a grand exhibit in 
which Hollyhocks, Lilium auratum, L. 
tigrinum splendens, L. Henryi, L. speciosum, 
Kniphofias, and Gladioli were of very fine 
quality and staged advantageously. For 
colour this group was ahead of the premier 
display, but it lacked something of grace. 
Messrs. M. PRICHARD AND Son, Christchurch, 
secured the third prize with a brilliant 
group in which Kniphofias and Crinum Pcwellit 


were fine features. In this display the 
groundwork of fluwers was particularly 
elegant, while the front line of Erica 


Allportii and E. Hammondii, and a close- 
cropped grass verge was a capital idea. 
Bedale, were 
fourth, and Messrs. GIBSON AND Co., fifth. 

Messrs. BEES, LTD., staged the best col- 
lection of Lilies and other bulbous flowers, 
and showed a fine lot of L. speciosum, L. 
tigrinum, L. Henryi, Galtonia candicans, 
Montbretias, Gladioli, and Crinum Powellii; 
second, Messrs. M. PRICHARD AND Sons, with 
a two-feet arrangement of Montbretias and 
Gladioli. 

The best eighteen bunches of hardy flowers 
were showr by Messrs. BrEs, LTD., whose 
bold exhibit included fine examples of 
Lilium speciosum, L. Henryi, L. tigrinum, 
Galtonia candicans, Gladioli, Phloxes, Pyre- 
thrum Firefly, Helianthus Lodden Gold and 
Montbretias; second, COMMANDER ROBINSON 
(gr. Mr. W. Roberts), Frankton Grange. 

Messrs. Isaac House anp Soxs., Westbury, 
led for a group of Scabious, and Messr:. 
H. Wootman, Shirley, led for a group of 
Dahlias with a grand display; Messrs. W. 
TRESEDER, Cardiff, being second, and Mr. H. 
CLARKE, Taunton, third. 

PLANTs. 

Mr. W. MANNING led in the class for 
fifteen stove and greenhouse plants with fair 
specimens of Allamanda nobilis, Bougainvillea 
Sanderiana, Ixora Williamsii, Eucharis grandi- 
flora, Palms and Codiacums; second, Messrs. 
Jas. CYPHER AND Sons, who showed Orchids, 
Ixoras, Codiaeums and Dracaenas. 

A superb group of Begonias won first 


prize for Messrs. BLACKMORE AND LANGDON, 
Bath, this firm showing in its usual splendid 
style and exhibiting among other fine varieties 
the new deep pink Bryan Langdon; second. 
Masor Tarompson (gr. Mr. J. White), Oaken. 
with a capital group; third, Mr. H. Woot- 
MAN, Shirley, also with a goodly display. 

In a local class for a group of Begonias, 
Mr. H. HowWeELLs was the most successful 
competitor. 

FLORISTS’ FLOWERs. 

For a display of Sweet Peas arranged 
on a table space fifteen feet by four feet, Mr. 
J. Haycocks, Wrexham, led with a pleasing 
group of flowers set up in vases of various sizes 
and heizhts and a few baskets: Matchless, 
R. F. Felton, Valentine and Picture were 
among the best varieties; second, Messrs. 
W. Scorr ann Son, Seyal; third, Messrs. 
Herp Bros., Penrith: fourth, Mrs. A. LEIGH, 
Tittensor; there were seven competitors. 

Premier award for a dozen vases of Sweet 
Peas, distinct, was well won by Mr. G. 
RANDLEs, Morford, who had very fine flowers 
of Powerscoust, Royal Scot, Elegance, Mrs. 
Tom Jones, Cicely, Charming, George Shawyer. 
Warrior, Edna May, Picture, Matchless, and 
Wizard; second, Mr. A. SMITH, Crewe; third. 
Mr. E. BrEBBINGTON, Market Drayton. 

Mr. C. ENGELMANN, Saffron Walden, was 
the only entrant in the class for a group of 
perpetual-flowering Carnations, and was 
awarded first prize for one of the finest 
displays he has put up. The quality of 
the flowers was splendid, and there were 
grand baskets of Laddie, Red Laddie, Saffron. 
White Pearl, Iona, and Mrs. Richard Gerrish, 
the last of deep amber-apricot colour. 

Mr. WATKIN SAMUEL, Wrexham, secured 
first prize for a group of Gladioli, with giant 
spikes of Early Sunrise, Le Triumph, White 
Giant, Prince of Wales, Dawn, Scarlet Princeps, 
and Love Fire; second, Mr. A. EDWARDS. 
Fordham, Ely; third, Messrs. HEWITT AND 
Co.. Solihull, In the class for Primulinus 
varieties, Mr. SAMUEL was also the leading 
prize-winner, while in another class for these 
varieties Mr. A. EDWARDS secured the principal 
award. 

Roses were again a fine feature, especially 
the exhibits in the large group class, in which 
Mr. ‘Hos. Ropinson, Nottingham, won first 
prize with a handsome group consisting 
largely of pillars of Mrs. H. Bowles, Los 
Anzeles, Lady Inchiquin, Clarice Goodacre. 
Betty  Uprichard, Lady Pirrieè, Golden 
Ophelia, etc.: second Messrs. Bees LtTDp.; 
third Messrs. GUNN AND Sons,  Olton: 
and fourth, Messrs. HorToN Bros., of 
Wolverhampton. In another Rose Class. 
for eighteen bunches, Messrs. GUNN AND 
Sons led with Mr. J. Marrocx, second and 


Mr. Henry Drew, third. Mr. Drew, had 
the best three baskets of Roses, Lady 
Inchiquin, Los Angeles and Golden Emblem, 
Mr. J. Marrockx, second, with Mabel 


Morse, Marcia Stanhope and Lady Inchiquin, 

One tent was set apart for floral arrange- 
ments. Mrs. J. Nixon, Alderley Edge, won 
first prize in the ‘Roses excluded” class; 
second, Mrs. A. E. Reeves, Balsall Heath. 
For a Rose table Mrs. J. Nrxon was again 
first prize winner with a very pleasing 
arrangement of Apricot-coloured flowers in 
small deep brown baskets; second, Miss N. 
WARREN, Darwen. 

GRAPES. 

Seven competitors entered in the class for 
a dozen bunches of Grapes in four or more 
distinct varięties, consequently the compe- 
tition was keen. The leading award of £20 
was won by the EARL OF STRATHMORE (gr. 
Mr. D. McInnes), Glamis Castle, with a tinely 
balanced set of fairly heavy bunches of large 
and finely coloured berries. There were four 
bunches of Muscat of Alexandria, two of 
Black Hamburgh, two of Alicante, two of 
Mrs. Pince and two of Gros Maroc—a very 
fine exhibit which totalled 102} points. 
Second prize fell to the PWLL-Y-CROACHAN 
Hore Co. (gr. Mr. W. Owen), Colwyn Bay, 
always a keen exhibitor, who showed neat 
and very shapely bunches of Muscat of 
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Alexandria (4), Black Hamburgh (3), Madres- 
field Court (4), and Buckland Sweetwater 
(total points 96); third, the DuKe or New- 
CASTLE (gr. Mr. S. Barker), Clumber, 95 
points, whose best bunches were of Madres- 
field Court; fourth, Messrs. J. WEBBER AND 
Sox, Minehead, 92 points; fifth, Lorp 
BELPER (gr. Mr. J. McCartney), Kingston Hall. 

Lt.-Col. H. C. Lec (gr. Mr. A. J. Cook), 
Knutsford, led for four bunches of Grapes, 
with two grand bunches of Muscat of 
Alexandria, and two of Madresfield Court; 
finely berried and richly coloured; second, 
the EARL oF CovENTRY (gr. Mr. M. H. 
Wilson), Croome Court; third, Col. Hrywoop 
LonspaL&é (gr. Mr. J. Mills), Shavington Hall. 

The EARL OF STRATHMORE had the best 
pair of bunches of Muscat of Alexandria, of 
beautiful amber colour; second, Lt.-Col. H. 
C. LecuH: third, the TrusTEEs of BARNWoopD 
House (gr. Mr. H. J. Baldwin), Gloucester. 

In the local county class, M. G. ALDERSON, 
Esq. (gr. Mr. G. Davies), Gennow, led for 
a pair of bunches of White Grapes. 


DESSERT FRUITS. 

The best collection of a dozen dishes of dessert 
fruits came from Messrs. J. WEBBER AND 
Son, who, had black and white Grapes, Dy- 
mond and Dr. Hogg Peaches, Dryden and 
Pineapple Nectarines, Beauty of Bath Apples, 
White Currants, a grand dish of Morello Cherries, 
and a superb dish of Belle de Louvain Plums ; 
second, CAPT. W. W. Hayes (gr. Mr. J. Maddock), 
Harcourt, who had fine Pineapple Nectarines, 
Royal George Peaches, and = QOullin’s Golden 
Gage Plums; third, V. C. Vickers, Esq. (gr. 
Mr. W. Watkins), Newsells Park. 

The only exhibitor in the class for a decorated 
table of dessert fruit was the DUKE oF NEW- 
CASTLE (gr. Mr. S. Barker), Clumber, who had 
a fine exhibit which secured two-hundred-and 
one-and -a-quarter points,and secured the Shrews- 
bury ‘Tradesmen’s Cup and twenty-five pounds. 
The leading subjects were Muscat of Alexandria, 
and Madrestield Court Grapes, the latter finely 
coloured ; grand Rineleaaer and other Melons ; 
Marguerite Marillat. Triomphe de Vienne 
and Souv. du Congress Pears; Bellegarde Nectar- 
ine and Royal George Peaches; Brown Turkey 
Figs; Cox's Orange Pippin Apples; Kirke's 
and Early ‘Transparent Gage Plums. Francoa 
ramosa and white Carnations were used 
to decorate the table. 

A. H. HeEBER-PERCY, Esq. (gr. Mr. W. Catt), 
won first prize for a collection of nine dishes 
of dessert fruit, in the county classes; he had 
fine specimens of Emperor Alexander and 
Gascoyne’s Scarlet Apples, Goshawk and Nectar- 
ine Peaches, Morello Cherries, Marguerite Marillat 
Pears, Hero of Lockinge Melon, and = Black 
Hamburgh Grapes; second, Cot. H. HEywoov 
LonspaLeE; third, M. G. ALDERSON, Exsq. 

In other county classes, some of the leading 
prize winners were Mr. M. G. ALDERSON, Hon. 
Mrs. WINN (gr. Mr. P. J. Fell), Cronkhill, Con. 
HEywoop LONSDALE, and the EARL oF 
COVENTRY. 

The Gardeners’ Chronicle Medal was won for 
the second year in succession by A. H. HEBER- 
Percy, Esq. (gr. Mr. W. R. Catt), Hodnet 
Hall, Salop, with six dishes of hardy fruits ; 
the competition was a very keen one, and the 
winning set consisted of Gascoyne’s Scarlet 
Apples, Morello Cherries, Czar Plums, Langley 
Beauty Gooseberries, Baumforth’s Seedling 
Raspberries, Seabrook’s Black Currants—a 
very fine set; second, Carr. F. Brpsy (gr. 
Mr. J. Clark), Sansaw; third, Lieut.-Con. 
DICKSON. 

S. WITHERN, Esq., Sandhurst, led tor a dish 
of Nectarines with Pineapple, LiEuP. Cor. 
Dickson, Lappington Hall, had the best dish 
of Peaches; and J. H. BorouGH, Esq. (gr. 
Mr. Lane), Chetwynd Park, had the finest 
dish of Apricots. Lirutr.-Con. LEGH and 
J. Burouau, Esq., won the chief awards for 
Melons. 





VEGETABLES. 

Mr. T. BoweN, Aberaman, led in a class 
for nine kinds of vegetables. Mr. W. ROBIN- 
SON, Garstang, won the premier award in 
Messrs. J. Carter and Co.'s class for six kinds, 
and Mr. C. KITCHENER, Olney, a working 
shoemaker, won second prize with a grand set 
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in which Model Leeks and Red Elephant Carrots 
were very fine. Mr. C. J. Gwyer, Eywood, 
led in Messrs. Clibran’s class, and Mr. T. M. 
Jones, Llandilo, in the class provided by Messrs. 
Dickson and Robinson. 

In the Shropshire county class Cor. HEY- 
woop LONspDALF was the chief prize winner 
with splendid produce. A superb collection of 
twelve kinds won for Messrs. J. JONES AND 
Son, Ammonford, the leading award in the 
class provided by Messrs Webb and Sons; 
the Ailsa Craig Onions were very fine. 

In Messrs Sutton and Sons’ Class for nine kinds 
Mr. T. M. Jones,§Llandilo, won the premier 
award with a very fine set in which the Prize- 
winner Runner Beans were unusually good. 


NON-COMPETITIVE. 

The trade displays were splendid, and filled 
a large space, indeed they were one of the 
great features of a great show. The following 
is the list of awards. 

Special. Trophies.—To Messrs. BAKERS, for 
terrace garden; Messrs. DICKSON AND ROBIN- 
son, for flowers, fruit and vegetables; Messrs. 
lsaac HOUSE AND Sons, for Scabious and other 
hardly flowers; Kinc’s ACRE NURSERY Co., 
for well-cropped fruit trees in pots; to Messrs. 
JARMAN AND Co., for hardy flowers; to Messrs. 
S. McGreEDY AND Son, for Roses; to Messrs. 
DoBBIE AND Co., for Roses, Sweet Peas, 
Dahlias and Potatos; to Messrs. J. PEED AND 
Son, for greenhouse plants ; to Messrs. E. WEBB 
AND Sons, for flowers, fruit ana vegetables ; 
and to Messrs. WILSON AND AGAR, ‘Turford, 
for Delphiniums and Gladioli. 

Lurge Gold Medals.—To Messrs. ALLWoop 
Bros. for Carnations; to Messrs. DANIELLS 
Bros., for fruits, ete.; to Mr. Amos PERRY, 
for Water Lilies and other hardy flowers : 
to Messrs. TooGooD AND Sons, for vegetables, 
ete.; to Mr. E. MURRELL, for Clematis and 
Roses; to Mr. E. J. BAYLEY, for hardy flowers 
and vegetables. 

Gold Medals. —'To Messrs BLACKMORE AND 
LanGpon, for Begonias, ete.; to Mr. JOHN 
Forges, for hardy flowers; to Messrs. KELWAY 
AND Son, for Gladioli: to Mr. E. J. Parsons, 
for fruits; to Mr. L. R. Russk Lt, for stove plants; 
to Mr. C. Vickers, for floral designs ; to Messrs. 
PRICHARD AND Sons, for hardy flowers; and 
to Messrs. StuarT Low AND Co., for Roses, 
ete. ' 

Silver Medals —To Messrs. BOWELL AND 
NKARRATT; Mr. H. CLARKE; Mr. CLARENCE 
ErLiorTtT; Mr. H. ELLISoN; Messrs. E. F. FAIR- 
BAIRN AND Sons (Carlisle): Messrs. H. Hewrrr 
AND Co.; Mr. JOHN JONES (Wen.); Messrs. 
JONES AND Son (Shrewsbury); Messrs. Max- 
WELL AND BEALE; Mr. J. H. PEMBERTON; 
SHROPSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL; Mr. WATKIN 
SAMUEL: Messrs. W. H. SIMPSON AND Sons, 
Messrs. W. WATKINS ; and Mr. F. E. Woop. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL OF ABERDEEN. 


Avaust 13, 14 and 15.—The venue of 
this year’s exhibition of ths Royal Horti- 
cultural Society of Aberdeen was, for the first 
time, transferred to the city’s latest acquired 
public park at Hazlehead. The change, with 
its exquisite setting, proved an admirable one, 
and, what was more, the display was equally 


delightful. Mr. C. M. Barclay-Harvey, M.P. 
for Kincardineshire, performed the opening 
ceremony. Jn the evenings a charming effect 


was produced by thousands of coloured electric 

lights interspersed amid the fine old trees, 

and with excellent music the show proved 

very attractive. There were in all three 

divisions, with extra classes for amateurs only. 
OPEN CLASSES. 

PLants IN Pots.—The entries here were 
not quite so numerous as is usually the case 
at Aberdeen, but the quality was very good. 
In the class for a circular group of pot plants 
arranged for effect on the ground (not exceeding 
ten feet in diameter), five entries were forth- 
coming. ‘The first prize was won by Mr. ROBERT 
Murray, Enfield Gardens, for an artistic scheme 
which included somo well-grown Begonias, 
Gloxinias and Liliums. VICOUNTEss CowpRay 
Dunecht, Aberdeenshire (gr. Mr. William Smith), 
was placed second. The Dunecht exhibit 
contained superb specimens of table plants, 
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The four best specimen plants were shown by 
Lapy Cowpray, Mr. BEXZzIE, Morken, taking 
second and third places. Ferns were a fine 
display, leading places going to Lapy COWDRAY 
and COLONEL GILL, Dalhebity (gr. Mr. Alexander 
Brebner). Zonale Pelargoniums, which were 
particularly attractive, were well shown, Morken 
gaining the leading honours, and the victory 
was repeated for Fuchsias. Begonias were 
finely shown, and the premier honours were 
won by Mr. Murray both for single and double 
varieties. This exhibitor also excelled for 
Gloxinias. 

There was a fine display of cut flowers. 
COLONEL GILL, Dalhebity, led easily for Roses 
with finzly-grown specimens. The Silver 
Challenge Cup for Roses was won by COLONEL 
GILL. Miss McLENNaAN, Springhill, Aberdeen, 
(gr. Mr. D. L. Scorgic), had the finest Dahlias, 
while the premier honours for Asters and hardy 
herbaceous flowers were won by Mr. Murray. 
Lapy CowpRay, with superb specimens of 
Zonale Pelargoniums and Carnations or Picotees, 
had meritorious wins. Mr. J. A. GRIGOR, 
Duff House, Banff, gifted to the people of 
Banff and Macduff by tha late Duke of Fife, 
led for Gladioli. Miss McLennan, Springhill, 
had a fine entry for twenty distinct varieties 
of cut flowers and fine foliage bedding plants. 
Sir THOMAS JAFFREY, LL.D., Edgehill, Aberdeen, 
chairman of the society (gr. Mr. J. Cook), 
led for twelve bunches of annuals, and Miss 
McLENNAN excelled in the class for twelve 
spikes of double Stocks. LADY Sermpitu. 
Fintray House, Aberdeenshire (gr. Mr. W. D. 
Anderson) had the best six bunches of Chrysan- 
themums from the open. Sweet Peas formed a 
fine display, and here Mr. J. A. Gricor, Duff 
House, Banff, had matters pretty much his own 
way. 

FruiT.—It was freely admitted that the 
exhibits in this section were the best brought 
together by the Society since the war.. An 
outstanding feature was the collection of 
hardy fruits, shown by Lapy Cownpray, 
Dunecht. It consisted of finely-grown bunches 
of Black and White Grapes, Melons, Plums. 
Apples, Peaches, Pineapples, and Pears. It 
worthily won the medal given by the proprietors 
of The Aberdeen Press and Journal and two 
guineas special prize offered for the best exhibit 
of home-grown fruit grown by the exhibitor. 
There were over one hundred and fifty entries 
in the classes for fruit, and tha leading prize 
winners were :—-Mrs. MILNE, of Logie (gr. Mr. 
P. F. McQueen)) for Cherries and Melons; Mr. 
JAMES ANDERSON, Crowmallie, Pitcaple, for 
Raspberries; Mr. Norman M. Duncan, John- 
ston House, Aberdeen, for green, red and yellow 
Gooseberries and Black Currants; Mr. T. C. 
GARDINER, Palmers Cross, Elgin, for green 
and red Gooseberries and Red Currants ; LADY 
CowpRay and Mr. BENZIE, Morken, divided the 
honours for Black and White Grapes, as they 
also did for Nectarines and Peaches. Apples 
were well-shown, chief prizes going to Lapy 
CowDRAY and Miss McLennan, Springhill. 
Lany Cowpray had the best Jargonelle Pears, 
and excelled in the class for any other Pears 
and Plums. Mr. GEorGE MELDRUM had the 
finest Tomatos. 

VEGETABLES.—Aberdeen has always been 
noted for its fine display of vegetables, and this 
year was no exception to the rule. The entries 
were of a very good standard of merit, and 
numbered three hundred and twenty-five. 

For the best collection of vegetables arranged 
on a table space ot four feet by three feet, 
and comprising eleven varieties, viz. :—Peas, 
Cabbages, Cauliflowers, Potatos, Turnips, Carrots, 
Onions, Parsley, Beetroots, Celery, and Tomatos, 
the gold medal of the Society was awarded 
to Miss McLENNAN, Springhill (gr. Mr. D. L. 
Scorgie). It was a capital entry, and worthily 
sustained the tradition of Springhill for finely 
grown vegetables. Messrs. W. and B. Lawson, 
Cornhill, Aberdeen, led for the best collection 
open to market gardeners with a very meritorious 
entry. Onions were well shown, Mrs. MILNE, 
of Logie, taking premier place. 

As usual there were some exquisite Roses 
shown by Nurserymen and Florists, leading 
honours going to Messrs. ADAM AND CRAIGMILE, 
Fernielea Nurseries, Aberdeen. 
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COVENT GARDEN, Tuesday, August 18th, 1925. 
Plants in Pots, etc.; Average Wholesale Prices. 
(All 48's except where otherwise stated). 





Adiantam s. d. 8. d. Hydrangea s. d.s. d 
cuneatum white, 48's per 
per doz. ... 10 oe doz. ... ... 18 0-30 0 
—elegans ... ... 10 0- —pink, 48's per 
Aralia Sieboldii... 9 0-10 0 oz o œ 18040 
Araucarias, per —blue, 48's per 
dos. “a ... 30 0-42 0 doz. * ... 30 0-48 0 
Asparagus plu- Nephrolepis in 
' mosus ... ... 12 0-18 0 variety ... ... 12 0-18 0 
—Sprengeri ...120-180 | 39's .. 24 0-36 0 
Aspidistra, green 36 0-600 | Palms, Kentia ... 30 0-48 0 
Asplenium, per —600'8s a... 15 0-18 0 
doz, ... .. 120-180 | Pteris, in variety 10 0-15 0 
—32's * .2 0-30 0 : 
—nidus .... ... 120-150 | —latge 60's 5 0—6 0 
Cacti, per tray, —smal] 4 0—5 0 
—12’s, 15’s .. 50-70 — per tray — 
fe) : u èss 
Crotons, per doz. 30 0-45 0 Viscarias, 48's 
Cyrtomium .. 10 0-25 0 per doz. ... 15 0-18 0 


Cut Flowers, etc.: Average Wholesale Prices. 


s.d.s.d. 8.d.8.0, 
Adiantum deco- Heather, white, ` 
rum, doz. bun. 9 0-10 0 per doz. bun.... — 120 
—cuneatum, per — pink, per doz. 
‘doz. bun. . 60-80 un. a. .. 8 0—9 0 
Asparagus plu- Honesty, per doz. 
mosus, per bun. bun. __... .. 90-120 
long trails, 6’s 20—30 | Lapagerias, per 
med. sprays ... 1 6—2 6 doz. blooms 3 6—4 0 
short , ... 0 9—1 3 Lilium longiflorum 
—Sprengerl, per bun. long, per doz. ... 2 6—3 0 
long sprays... 1 6—20 | —speciosum 
. med. ,, .. 1 0—1 6 album, long, per 
short .. 0 4—10 doz. e. owe 2636 
Asters, white, per —short, per doz. 2 6—3 6 
doz. bun. ... 40—80 | —speciosum 
—coloured, per rubrum, long, 
doz. bun. 40—8 0 per doz. blooms 2 6—3 0 
si —short ,, * 1 6—2 0 
ea natione, Der 6-30 | Lily-of-the-Valley, 
dos. ms ... per doz. bun.... 24 0-30 0 
Chrysanthemum Montbretia, per 
maximum, doz. doz. bun. .. 4 0—6 0 
bun... 300 Orchids, per doz. — 
attleyas ... 
2 * — —Cyoripediums 6 0—7 0 
blooms ... ... 40—60 | Physalis, per doz. 
—bronze, per doz. bun. pee 18 0-30 0 
blooms... ... 2 0—30 | Roses, per doz. 
—bronze, per doz. _ blooms, Bich- 
. ue ae, 12 0-18 0 mond ... .., 16—26 
— yellow, per doz. —Liberty see .. 1 6—2 6 
. ooms 5 0—7 0 | —Madame Butter- 
T yellow, per doz. fly ses ene 1 6—2 6 
bun...  ... 120150 | —Mme. Abel 
; Chatenay .. 1 6—2 6 
Coreopeis, per doz. Melody... ... 16—20 
bun. oes eee 1 3—1 6 —Molly Sharman 
Cornflowers per Crawford 2 0—2 6 
‘doz. bun. .. 2 0—2 6 | —Ophelia... 2 0—2 6 
Croton leaves —Sunburst — 2 o—3 0 
“per doz... ... 00-26 | Scabiosa caucas- 
Delphiniums, var- bun... £060 
ious, per doz. Smilax, per doz. 
spikes... .. 3 O40 trails aos .. 30-836 
Fern, French, pe Statice, mauve... 5 0—6 0 
‘doz. bun. .. 0 9—1 0 yellow, per doz. 
Gaillardia, per un. — .. 5 O60 
doz. bun. 2 6—3 0 | —white, per dos. 
A ; bun. .. .. 5060 
Gardenias, per —pink, per doz 
box, 12's, 18°s... 6 0-12 0 bin eee 
Gladioli, white, —latifolia, per 
.per doz. bun. ... 12 0-15 0 doz. bun. ... 10 0-12 0 
—primulinus, per —incana, per doz. 
doz. spikes .., 2 0—2 6 bun. .. 90-120 
—Halley, per doz. Stephanotis, per 
spikes... .. 10—16 72 pips ... .. 30-36 
—Prince of Wales Stock, English 
per doz. spikes 1 3—1 6 white... .. 60—80 
—scarlet, per doz. Sultan, white, per 
spikes ... .. 2 0—3 0 doz. bun. .. 4 0—6 0 
—cream, per doz. —mauve, per doz. 
. spikes... .. 3 0 0 bun. 5. .. 4 0—6 0 
—Giant White, mellow, per doz. 
per doz. spikes 2 0—3 0 Š un. vise .. 5 0—6 0 
hila z weet Peas, per 
sat ee i Aaa doz. bun. ... 4 0—9 0 


per doz. bun. ... 15 0-18 0 Violas, per doz. bun.1 0—1 6 

REMARKS.—The latest subjects in this department are 
Honesty and Physalis. Chrysanthemums are more 
plentiful and consist mostly of disbudded blooms, 
Debutante (white), Mercedes (yellow), and bronze Mrs. 
Pearson. Increased supplies of spray bronze and yellow 
blooms are to band. Asters are arriving in’ large 


quantities but they vary considerably in quality. Small 
consignments of Delphiniums are again arriving in 
excellent condition, All other supplies appear ample 


for present requirements. Trade generally is quiet. 


Fruit: Average Wholesale Prices. 


s.d.s.d — s.d.s.d. 
Apples, English— Lemons, Messina, 
—Early Victoria, per box... ... 12 0-18 0 
bushel ... .. 2 60 —Murcia ... 12 0-20 0 
—Grenadier .. 3 0—8 0 | —Naples ... ... 18 0-25 0 
—Gladstone, 4 Melons (Forced) 
bushel... .. 20-26 basket ... ... 10 0-15 0 
—Beauty of Bath —Cantaloupes 3 0—8 U 
4-bushel .. 2 0—8 0 | —Valencip, per —— 
Australas:an— CASE ee aes 
—Sturmer 8 0-12 0 NAOTO, per 6 0-18 0 
Gages Spanish per case... ... 
re 3: Peaches, English 
d-sieve ... 10 0-15 0 ner doi. 6098-0 
Grapes— Pears, Williams’, 
—Belgian, Alic ... 1 0—1 6 bon Chretien, 
—English ... 13-20 48's See .. 40-70 
eae — .. 20-30 | —crates 5 0—6 0 
—Hamburgh, lb. 16-30 .. 50-80 
Muscat... 26-60 | Pg pier” 
Canon Hall 30—70 | box 1... 60-70 
Grape Fruit, Plums, English 
—Florida, finest ... 55 0-60 0 Czar * . 5 0—6 0) 
—South African, —French, crate ... 6 0—8 0 
per case... F 0-35 0 ' —Victoria ... 14 0-16 0 


Vegetables: Average Wholesale Prices. 


s. d. s.d. s.d. 8 d. 
Beans— Mushrooms, cups 2 6—3 6 
—Evesham, flat... 60-80 | _ Broilers ... 1 3—2 0 
—Scariet Runner, Marrows, tally ... 5 0—7 6 
0 eee 
bushel ... 10 0-12 0 Onions— 
Beets, new. per — i .10 0-12 0 
doz. bun. .. 3040 — — al 9 0-12 0 
Cabbage, per tally 7 6-126 | ~ \*fOC4 ae 
: —Dutch ... .. 11 0-12 0 
Cauliflowers, per 
doz. vas .. 2 0—4 0 | Parsnips, per owt. 4 0— 0 
Carrots, new, per Potatos— 
bag we = wee 9 0—6 0 | —English, per 
Cucumbers,per doz. 4 6—5 6 j — — 6 0—8 0 
= , , omatos. English, 
Flats, 36's, 42's 14 0-18 0 Derai S 


Dutch Onions ... 11 0-12 0 


Greens, best, per 
bag see ees 1 6—2 6 


Horseradish, per 


—pink — we 5 O- 
—pink & white ... 5 0—5 6 
—blue — . 4 0—46 


bundle ... .. 20—36 | —Guernsey — —10 
Lettuce, Cos, doz. 10—80 | —Dutch 3 0—3 6 
—Cabbage Let- Turnips, new, p 

tuce * .. 16-26 doz. bun. .. 5 0—7 6 


REMARKS.—The London trade is very quiet, but there 
is a fair amount of business with provincial and seaside 
towns. Early English dessert Apples are arriving in fair 
quantities, the most popular sorts being Beauty of Bath 
and Mr. Gladstone. A few fruits of Lord Derby and 
Lord suffield are also available. Imported Apples are 
very scarce. Czar and Early Orleans Plums are being 
marketed in fair quantities. There is not a great 
demand for Tomatos and prices have dropped to 4s. 6d. 
to 5s. 6d. per dozen pounds for good samples. Peas are 
over, but Scarlet Runners are now available in quantity. 


GLASGOW. 


Plums dominated the fruit market during the latter 
part of the week. Heavy consignments from Evesham 
and other English districts arrived on Friday and were 
quickly disposed of at steady to firm prices. Victoria 
Plums were worth from 8d. to 10d., per 1b.: Czar. 6- to 
7- per half sieve: Royal. 12i- to 14-; Damocenes, 9d. 
per lb.; Cherry, Rd.: Egg, 2d., and Gages, eooking 6- 
to 8-; table, 14- to 19-; Gage Plums, 10- to 1?-, 
Black Currants made 1/2 to 1'4 per 1b.; Raspberries, 9d. 
to 13. Strawberries, 8d., and Red Currants, 6d. and 7d.. 
while Gooseberries were dearer at 44d. per Ib. Willams’s 
bon Chretien Pears (French) brought 6- to 7/-: Hambro 
Grapes, 1/56 to 2.- per lb.; Alicante (Dutch), 1/4 to 16, 
and Almeria, 22,- to 25-. Melons realised 10 - to 11- 
per ease: Grape Fruit 30 - to 95 -; Mercia Lemons, 18 - 
to 20 - (300) and 16'- to 18- (36): Oranges (Californian), 
28- to 32.-. Honey was plentiful at 16 to 1.9 per Ib, 

The cut flower market was quiet and featureless. and 
as there was no increase in the demand, prices moved 
within narrow limits. Chrysanthemums were more 
plentiful and met with a ready sale. Holine's White 
ranged from 4d. to 6d. per bunch: White Countess, 
special, 5/- to 6- per dozen, and 2/- to 24 for 6's: No. 
1 White, 2/- to 23, bronze, 1.6 to 26 per dozen. Carna- 
tions were mixed in quantity, and while certain salesmen 
realised 16 to 23 per dozen, others realised ]/- to 16. 
Roses were steady at 1- to 2/- per dozen. Gladioli were 
slow to move; ordinary loose sp'kes were sold at 1- to 
2- per dozen, and Prince of Wales. Haley Odin.. and 
Maiden’s Blush averaged 10d. to 1° for 6's. Small 
bunches of Sweet, Peas were worth Usd. to 3d. per buneh, 
large, Od. to 64.; Marguerites fetched 2d. to 2d. ; 
Gypsophila, 5d. to 7d.: Stocks, 6d.; Asters, small, 1d.. 
large, 3d. and 4d.: Statice, small Id, and 2d.. large, 4d. 
to 6d.; Smilax, 1- to 2-, and Asparagus, Gd. to 2-. 

Prices for Lilium longiflorum (Harrissii) were steady 
at 3- to 4-. and L. lancifolium rubrum. 23 to 2 9, ` 

In the vegetable section, Scotch Tomatos, which were 
sold at fd. to 10d. per Ib. earlier in the week, declined 
to 6d. and 8d. on Friday, while English and Guernsey 
Tomatos were round bd., and Dutch, 44d. Cucumbers 
ranged from 2.6 to 6- per dozen; Lettuces, L- to 2-, 
and Mushrooms, 6d. to 1,- 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


APPLE PEASGOOD'’s NoNsucH DROPPING ITS 
Fruits. F. N. Peasgood’s Nonsuch is 
probably the largest and most handsome 
Apple grown, and upon a west wall in the 
north is worth cultivating for decorative 
purposes alone. If your tree has filled up 
its allotted space and cannot be allowed to 
extend further, your only remedy is to root- 
prune the tree in October or November, 
entirely removing the strongest roots that 
have gone downwards, cutting back strong 
extending roots to about two-and-a-half- 
fect from the stem, but retaining all the 
small, fibrous roots, laying them in nearer 
the surface. Mulch the tree next summer 
and see that it does not suffer for want of 
water. This treatment will check the strong 
growths—which cause the fruits to drop— 
and again bring the tree into full bearing. 


Fairy Rincs on a Lawn. B.M.B. The mycelium 
of the fungus, which produces the rings of 
Mushrooms in the grass lives on the decay- 
ing vegetation for several inches below the 
surface. It also grows outwards, and next 
year’s ring will be outside this year’s ring. 
In order to kill the mycelium, the lawn for 
the full breadth of the ring and an equal width 
outside it, should be soaked with Bordeaux 
mixture, four times, at intervals of eight 
days. If the soil is very firm it may be opened 
by making small holes with the prongs of 
a fork to let the liquid soak into the soil more 
freely. A fairly strong solution of the Bor- 
deaux mixture may be made with six pounds 
of sulphate of copper, four pounds of quick- 
lime, and forty-five gallons of water. 


Names OF PLANTS. J. M. 1, Trifolium pratense ; 
2, Hypericum perforatum ; 3, Stachys 
Betonica (sometimes named Betonica offici- 
nalis); 4, Polygonum aviculare; 5, Alisma 
Plantago; 6, Vicia Cracca; 7, Galium molluga; 
8, Galium verum ; 9, Spiraea Ulmaria (Meadow 
Sweet); 10, Calamintha Clinopodium ; 11, 
Agrimonia Eupatoria (Agrimony) ; 12, 
Epilobium hirsutum; 13, Inula dysenterica 
(sometimes named Pulicaria dysenterica) ; 
14, Medicago sativa (Purple Medick); 15, 
Ononis repens (Restharrow); 16, Thymus 
Chamacdrys; 17, Linaria vulgaris (yellow 
Toad-flax) ; 18, Scabiosa arvensis ; 19, 
Bartsia Odontites (sometimes named Odon- 
tites rubra); 20, Senecio Jacobaea (common 
Ragwort); 21, Centaurea Scabiosa ; 2, 
Origanum vulgare (Common Marjoram): 
?3, Caucalis Anthriscus (in some books named 
Torilis Anthricus); 24, Prunella vulgaris 
(Self-heal) ; 25, Campanula Trachelium 
(Nettle-leaved Bellflower) ; 26, Stachys 
sylvatica (Woundwort) ; 27, Chrysanthemum 
Parthenium (Feverfew) ; 28, Malva sylvestris 
(common Mallow) ; 29, Cnicus arvensis (Field 
Thistle); 30, Lamiun album (with mildew on 
the leaves).—A. B. Salvia Sclarea (Clary), 
a member of the Sage Order and genus. 
The flowers of the Nettle family are mostly 
small, green and insignificant. Some have 
very showy fruits, and others useful fruits, 
such as Figs and Mulberries. W. S. Festuca 
rigida, an annual grass that grows on banks 
and walls. Some books name it Glyceria 
rigida, but the former name is more correct. 


NECTARINE Fruits Bitrer. F. J. R. Your 
Nectarine fruits should not be bitter if 
you have exposed them to sunshine and 
admitted plenty of air to the house during 
the ripening stages. If you have syringed 
the trees with Quassia extract or other 
insecticide during the last swelling of the 
fruits this would account for the bitterness : 
if Quassia is used the trees should be syringed 
heavily with clear, soft water early on the 
following morning. Mix plenty of lime 
rubble with your compost when top dressing 
the borders, and give two or three light 
applications of sulphate of potash during the 
growing season. 

Communications Received.—W. E. T.—P. S.—E.s, 
—H. E. P.—G. E. G.—Constant Reader.—H. G.— 
J. M. W.—E. T. E.—Onyx.—k. E. D.—R. H. C, 
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AVBRAGE MBAN TEMPERATURE for the ensuing week 
deduced from observations during the last fifty 
years at Greenwich, 60:7. 

ACTUAL TEMPERATURE— . 
The Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 5, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London, Wednesday, August 26, 
10 a.m. Bar. 30°1., temp. 66°. Weather, Bright. 


A VERY brief but very 

Applies and interesting account of experi- 
Early Fruiting. ments undertaken with the 
object of speeding up fruit- 

fulness in Apples is contributed by Mr. G. T. 
Spinks to the current number of the Journal 
of Pomology. The problem which the 
author set himself may be stated thus: 
seedling Apples, like most or all plants of 
tree-habit, take a long time in growing to 
maturity. Before any fruit buds are formed 
some six years elapse and many more years 
pass before the tree comes into full bearing. 
It is known that the stock has an influence 
on the precocity or tardiness of ‘‘ growing 
up” to the fruiting stage. Mr. Hatton’s 
interesting experiments with dwarfing stocks 
show that when extreme dwarfing stocks 
are used fruitfulness comes early in the 
scion. But, needless to say, this method of 
hustling Apples through the adolescent 
stage is of no use for the commercial Apple 
grower. For light come, light go, and the 
much dwarfed, precociously fruiting trees 
are too short-lived for profitable use in the 
commercial orchard. By using stocks less 
dwarfing than those of the Juan de Metz 
type, but nevertheless more dwarf than the 
ordinary Crab, the time that trees take to 
come into full bearing is less than when the 
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trees are grafted on standard Crab stock of 
vigorous habit. But even so youth will be 
served and there is still a period of six years 
during which the grower must be content 
with no return in the way of fruit. With 
these facts in mind it is natural that those 
whose object it is to promote the fruit- 
growing industry should engage in experi- 
ments in order, if possible, to curtail the 
period of unfruitful adolescence. The physio- 
logist might indeed expect that the experi- 
ment would prove arduous. For a certain 
spaciousness of time for growing up seems 
to be decreed to all living organisms. 
Nevertheless there are grounds based on 
discoveries in animal physiology for believing 
that ways of hastening maturity will be 
discovered. For it seems reasonable to 
suppose that the passage from adolescence 
to maturity is the outcome of some chemical 
change in the cells and tissues, and if so, it 
only needs to discover the nature of the 
chemical change to devise means of speeding 
up its advent in the plant. In the mean- 
time, however, and pending the ingenious 
experimenter who will introduce new ideas 
and new methods of experimentation, it is 
as well that the ground should be cleared by 
ascertaining whether early maturity may be 
induced by any of the ordinary methods. 
This Mr. Spinks has done. He tried the 
effects of shaping, pruning, ringing (which 
is often successful in ‘making barren adult 
trees fruitful), root pruning alone and com- 
bined with shoot pruning, manuring, and 
various combinations of these practices, 
together with root restriction by growing in 
pots. In spite of all this experimental 
solicitude the seedling Apples in their Peter 
Pan-ishness refused to grow up. They took 
their own time, and after the five years 
during which the experiment lasted they 
had none of them borne fruit nor shown 
sign of fruit buds. The thralldom of youth 
held them and none of the experimental 
blandishments induced them to escape from 
it. Indeed the only positive conclusion 
which would seem to emerge from these 
experiments is that the best way to encourage 
Apples to become mature is to promote 
vigorous growth. Checkjng, which so often 
induces flowering in more ephemeral plants, 
seems to be without effect in tree forms. So 
far, therefore, the fruit grower must be 
content to wait upon Providence. Never- 
theless we are convinced that the experi- 
mental possibilities’ are by no means 
exhausted and that ways will ultimately be 
found for robbing Apples of their youth and 
therefore assisting the fruit grower to get 
an earlier return on his outlay. We hope, 
therefore, that the experimental stations for 
fruit growing will not too lightly abandon 
what is evidently a very difficult undertaking. 
They, like the young fruit trees, have time 
on their side, and might well expend some of 
it in depriving the Apple of some of the long, 
long days of youth. 





Early Offenham Cabbage in the North..—A 
trial of Spring Cabbages conducted at Morpeth 
and Wylam under the auspices of the County 
of Northumberland Educational Committee 
shows that the Early Offenham type of Cabbage 
is the best in the north for spring cutting. 
The most successful Cabbages in the trial 
were the local strains of Mr. F. Lowrison, 
Hepscott; J. Temple, and J. Cairns (W. M. 
Price), Morpeth, together with the varieties 
Toogood’s Nonesuch, Clucas’ Early Market, 
McEwan’s Early, and Carters Beefheart. 
All these varieties were noteworthy for their 
evenness, freedom from bolting, hardiness, 
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and the development of large, solid hearts _. 
at an early date. Their points of simitaritys 
were striking, and Mr. C. W. Mayhew, the County - 
Instructor in Horticulture, states that it is 
difficult to refer them to a type indicated by 
a variety of long standing, unless it is the 
“ Offenham ” strain. They are undoubtedly 
the forms most suitable for the districts, and 
the reliance of the growers on their own raised 
seed is of the greatest economic importance. 
In more southerly climes they would probably 
be prone to leafiness and fail to make. good 
hearts quickly. 


The Blairgowrie Raspberry Crop.—During 
the week ending August 8, 484 tons of 
Raspberries were dispatched from Blairgowrie 
Station. The total amount of this fruity 
dispatched from Blairgowrie in that and the 
previous two weeks was 1,679 tons, which 
is more than the total for last season. 


Long Ashton Research Station.— The fruit 
plantations of the Research Station, Long 
Ashton, Bristol, will be open to visitors from 
ll a.m. to 4 p.m. on Tuesday, September 15. 
During the course of the day the experi- 
mental work in progress in the plantations 
and in the laboratories will be explained by 
members of the staff, and exhibits of horti- 
cultural interest will be shown. The Controller 
of Horticulture, W. G. Lobjoit, Esq., O.B.E., 
J.P., has intimated his intention of being 
present on this occasion, and will give an 
address to the fruit growers during the after- 
noon. 


Admission to the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Kew.—Free admission to Kew on most days 
of the week seems likely to be of short duration, 
for the Select Committee on Estimates has 
reported to the House of Commons the “ The 
fees for admission to Kew Gardens have been 
abolished at a loss of about five thousand 
pounds a year, which was formerly collected 
practically without any expense. In view of 
the fact that the abolition does not seem to 
have led to an appreciable increase in the num- 
ber of visitors, your Committee, therefore, 
recommend that the entrance fee of one penny 
should be immediately re-imposed.”’ It will 
be remembered that the charge for admission 
to Kew was primarily stated to be of the nature 
of a ‘‘ War Measure,” and that a charge of 
6d. was made for admission on Tuesdays and 
Fridays and this was continued after the charge 
for admission on other days was abolished. 


National Dahlia Society —Mr. W. J. Chitten- 
den, the Hon. Secretary of the National Dahlia 
Society,desires us to remind intending exhibitors 
at the annual show, which is to be held at the 
R.H.S. Hall, Vincent Square, on September 9, 
next, that all entries must be received by him 
at 2, Dents Road, Wandsworth Common, 
S.W.11, not later than September 5. 


Proposed Trial Grounds for the North of 
England.—The Sub-Committee appointed by 
the North of England Horticultural Society 
visited on the 27th of June the site at Harlow 
Moor, Harrogate, as offered by the Harro- 
gate Corporation for a trial garden. The 
visiting Sub-Committee, after inspecting various 
parts of the site, were unanimously of the opinion 
that suitable land for the purpose of a trial 
ground could be obtained upon this property. 
Moreover, all were unanimously of opinion 
that Field A (marked red upon the map of the 
property) should form the nucleus of such 
a ground. The field in question is about one- 
and-a-half acre in extent; but about half 
this area is at present waterlogged and not 
immediately available for the cultivation of 
hardy or half-hardy florists’ flowers. The soil 
is a good-bodied loam, about nine inches in 
depth and full of fibre. The sub-soil is rather 
heavier in character, but still comparatively 
open and easily workable, and there is no doubt 
that under cultivation a sufficient depth of 
excellent soil could ultimately be obtained at 
reasonable cost. The slope is a gentle one to 
the east. Shelter is provided by a belt of trees 
along the northern boundary, and the ground 
lies fully open to the south. The Harrogate 
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Corporation is very favourable to the scheme, 
and would be prepared to sub-let the ground 
required for a nominal rental—five pounds 
per annum was suggested. It was thought 
that the tenancy might, in the first case, be 
for seven years, with power on the part of the 
lessees to break tenancy at the end of there 
years, and to extend the tenancy at the expira- 
tion of the seven years for a further period. 
These items would have to be brought up for 
complete consideration on a future occasion. 
It was understood that the Harrogate Cor- 
poration would he prepared to make, at their 
own charges, a pool and water garden in the 
lower portion of the field, to drain the upper 
portion and to provide for the ultimate over- 
Mow from the pool into the drains upon the 
highway. At a meeting of the Council of the 
North of England Horticultural Society, 
on the 29th ult., it was resolved to appeal 
for a sum of two hundred and fifty pounds, 
being twenty-five per cent. of the estimated 
cost annually. for the first three years, and in 
the meantime, try and satisfy the request of 
the R.H.S. for a complete scheme in detail. A 
meeting of all those who may be interested 
will be called at 11 a.m., on Thursday, September 
17, which will be a suitable time owing to the 
presence of Mr. W. G. Lobjoit, Controller of 
Horticulture. 


Kirstenbosch Botanic Gardens. 
tenable at Kirstenbosch has been founded 
by Mrs. H. Solly, of Sir Lowry’s Pass, 
as a first endowment of the National Botanic 
Gardens of South Africa. This scholarship 
is in memory of Mrs. Solly’s late son, and is 
to be called the Edward Muspratt Solly Scholar- 
ship. It is a one-year scholarship of one hun- 
dred pounds, and in special cases may be con- 
tinued for a second year. The holder will 
reside at Kirstenbosch, and will engage in botanic 
research work under the Director of the Gardens. 





A scholarship 


Presentation to Mr. F. C. Stainsby.—On the 
occasion of his recent retirement from the 
charge of the well-known gardens at Brocklesby 
Park, the Lincolnshire seat of the Earl of Yar- 
borough, Mr. F. C. Stainsby was presented with 
an eighteen carat gold English lever watch by 
his many friends on the estate, and in the 
neighbourhood. Mrs. Stainsby was presented 
with a gold brooch, set with pearls and sapphires. 
Mr. Stainsby had been at Brocklesby for over 
twenty-two years, and, in addition to his 
work in the gardens there,he has identified himself 
with the religious and social life of the parish. 
The Brocklesby Park Cricket Club, of which 
Mr. Stainsby was Secretary and ‘Treasurer, 
presented him with a handsome _ smoker’s 
cabinet. Mr. Stainsby is also a very active 
member of the Committee of the Royal Gar- 
deners’ Orphan Fund, and during his time at 
Brocklesby collected a considerable sum for 
the fund. Mr. Stainsby commenced his garden- 
ing career under the late Mr. Richard Gilbert, 
at the Burghley Gardens, Stamford, and con- 
tinued his training at Worksop, Osberton Hall, 
and Addington Park, while before going to 
Brocklesby he was in charge at the Ferneries, 
Welby, Lincolnshire. Mr. Stainsby has settled 
at Grimsby where he intends to practise as a 
Garden Consultant. 


Wealth of Potato Blossoms this Season.—In 
my peregrinations in the north-eastern—and 
lake—districts of Scotland recently, writes a 
correspondent, I have been greatly impressed 
with the abundance and profusion of the Potato 
blossom. Fields comprising different varieties 
look gorgeous, their loveliness filling the eye 
in a most delightful maaner, while the scent 
emanating jrom many of the flowers is deliciously 
fragrant. There are no exceptions, even the 
shy-blooming Duke of York excelling itself, 
and showing a large number of flowers. When 
one remembers the great wealth of blossom 
produced by the Whin and the Broom this year 
and now the same with the Potato, may we 
not take it that it augurs well for a bountiful 
harvest? The whole countryside looks ex- 
ccedingly promising, the grain prospects are 
excellent--Oats and Barley especially —while 
there is sure to be a bumper crop of Potatos. 
Growers will have to be very wary in handling 





the crop, and remember the mess made a year 
or two ago, when we had glutted markets and 
hundreds of rotting pits. Too high prices should 
not be insisted upon, and even though there is 
a surplus, growers should be quite able to get 
their seeding expenses back—aye, and with 
something over. 


Mr. J. C. Allgrove.—The winning by Mr. 
J. C. Allgrove, of Middle Green Nursery, 
Langley, Slough, of the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s Gold Medal for fruit on Tuesday 
last offers an occasion for publishing a 
portrait of this well-known nurseryman, who 
has, we suppose, as many successes to his 
credit for fruit culture as any other trade 
grower in the country. He has specialised 
in fruit-growing during practically the whole 
of his business career, having served his 
apprenticeship at Messrs. Osborn’s nurseries 
under the celebrated fruit foreman Charles 
Pitman. Later he was sent by the firm to 
their new fruit tree nursery at Hampton, 
where he remained until the death of Mr. 
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R. Osborn in 1882, when the business was 
disposed of. By this time Mr. Allgrove 
had established a reputation as a clever 
fruit grower, and he was asked to interview 
the late Sir Harry (then Mr.) Veitch, who 
there and then engaged him to take charge 
of the fruit nursery which the firm of 
James Veitch and Sons had just taken at 
Langley, near Slough. This branch of the 
business became very successful under Mr. 
Allgrove’s management, and the Langley 
fruit trees were recognised as being among 
the best to be obtained in the country. 
The. confidence of the firm in their 
manager’s abilities was demonstrated by the 
transference of the Rose and hardy herbaceous 
plant departments of the business to Langley, 
the nursery gaining a reputation in these two 
directions as high as that already obtained for 
fruit trees. When Sir Henry Veitch decided to 
discontinue the business of James Veitch and 
Sons, Mr. Allgrove took over the entire 
stocks of his departments and carried on the 
business on his own account. Whilst Mr. 
Allzgrove was in Messrs. James Veitch and 
Sons’ employ they won high awards at all 
the chief exhibitions in the country, and it 
may afford some idea of his successes when 
we state that he has won twenty-six Gold 
Medals for collections of Gooseberries and 
fruit trees in pots. His greatest effort was 
the fruit garden he planted at the Inter- 
national Horticultural Exhibition of 1912; he 
has won no fewer than six Gold Medals for 
fruit since September, 1924. Amongst the 





many new fruits sent out from Langley are 
Apples: Rev. W. Wilkes, St. Everard, Langley 
Pippin, S. T. Wright, and Ball’s Pippin; 
Plum: Allgrove’s Superb ; Bullace: The Langley; 
Gooseberries : Langley Gaze, Langley Beauty, 
and Golden Gem; and Strawberries: Veitch’s 
Scarlet, The Alake, and Lord Kitchener. We 
have not space to enumerate the many new 
herbaceous plants and alpines for which 
Mr. Allgrove has received awards, nor to 
describe his excellent work in the cultivation 
of Roses. He is a member of the R. H.s. 
Fruit and Vezetable Committee and is highly 
esteemed by his colleagues. He is a man of 
sterling integrity, possessed of a charming 
personality and sympathetic nature, with 
intense enthusiasm for his work and for the 
advancement of horticulture generally. 


A World’s Forestry Congress.—It is intended 
to hold a congress of experts in forestry, 
timber and the allied industries from all parts 
of the world, in Rome, early in May, 1926. 


The arrangements are being made by a 
Committee appointed by the International 
Institute of Agriculture and the Italian 


Government, and it is confidently anticipated 
that the discussions will prove valuable and 
profitable. During the sitting of the congress 
an exhibition of forest products, machinery 
and implements used in connection with the 
industry will be held in conjunction with 
the International Fair at Milan. Excursions 
will be made to the most important forests 
in Italy ana, if circumstances permit, in 
other countries as well. 


New South African Plants.—Amongst the 
new plants cultivated in the Botanic Gardens 
at Kirstenbosch, the Journal of the Botanic 
Society of South Africa mentions the following 
as being of especially good garden value. 
Ursinia cakilefolia is a very distinct annual 
which grows to a height of from nine inches 
to twelve inches, and bears rich orange- 
coloured flowers over a long period. Its finely 
cut foliage, erect habit, free-flowering, and 
glorious colour make it the finest spring- 
flowering annual Daisy extant. It is said 
to be a very local plant, and was introduced 
into the Botanic Garden from cultivated 
plants. Ursinia anthemoides is similar in 
habit. Its flowers are either light orange, 
yellow or chartreuse green, with or without 
maroon zones. This species, which occurs in 
fairly open bush country, has been introduced 
to England but does not seem to have become 
cultivated to any extent. The Kirstenbosh 
authorities are of the opinion that inferior 
strains were sent. Diascia rigescens flowers 
several times during the South African 
summers. This herbaceous perennial produces 
foot-long terminal racemes of deep pink 
flowers, which becomes a soft pink when fully 
expanded. It requires a good, porous soil 
and plenty of moisture during the growing 
season. Sutera grandiflora, although related 
to Diascia, is of distinct habit and appearance. 
It is a soft-wooded shrub growing to a height 
of about five feet, and the shoots are 
terminated with many-flowered racemes of 
lovely light lavender-blue flowers of perennial 
Phlox appearance. It is recommended for 
use as ‘‘dot’’ plants in summer bedding 
schemes. Pycnostachys remotifolia is said to 
bear large panicles of the bluest of all blue 
flowers—flowers of a bright vivid Gentian 
blue. This East African plant flowers during 
late May and June at the Cape, and grows 
to a height of from three feet to four feet. 


Brahan Castle and its Trees._-The members 


_of the Northern branch of the Royal Scottish 


recently visited the 
Accompanying the 
chairman of the 


Arboricultural Society 
woods of Brahan Castle. 
party were Lord Lovat, 
Forestry Commission, Mr. Scott, divisional 
officer, and Mr. Newton, of the Forestry 
Commission. Mr. William -Lackie, the factor, 
and Mr. Alexander Fraser, head forester, 
acted as guides. A magnificent specimen of 
Abies grandis in the avenue leading to the 
castle was greatly admired, its measurement 
being twelve feet nine inches in girth and one 
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hundred feet in height. The Beech Mount in 
the part of the policies called The Dell created 
much interest. It contains a number of great 
‘Beeches on and around what was once a pre- 
historic burial ground, where two cup and 
ring stones have been found. From thence 
the party walked to the riverside, through 
an avenue of Yews known as the Green 
Drive, and reached an artificial island, where 
were seen some remarkably fine specimens 
of old Holly trees. Measurements were taken 
of two logs from a recently felled tree, and 
the diameter was sixteen inches and there 
was twenty-nine cubic feet of timber. The Ash 
Wood, near the West Lodge, was then visited, 
and here was seen a ten year old plantation 
of Douglas Fir. Near the castle were seen 
some great trees. One, a splendid Sycamore, 
girthed thirteen feet breast-hizgh and measured 
twenty-nine feet high to the first branch. 
Its cubic contents were estimated at 276 
feet. Another fine specimen was Abies nobile 
and contains over 300 feet of timber. Much 
interest was taken in two London Plane 
trees, which are practically unknown in the 
North, and which are usually associated 
with the South of France. Both specimens 
appeared in a very healthy condition. 


Spring Flower Show at Glasgow, 1926.—The 
great increase in the culture of spring-flowering 
bulbs which is evident at the present time, 
has induced Messrs. Austin and McAslan to 
arrange a two days’ show which is to be held 
in the McLellan Galleries on March 31 and 
April 1, 1926. An attractive schedule of 
fifty-eight classes in large-flowered, miniature 
and multiflora Hyacinths, Narcissus, Tulips, 
Jonquils and Azaleas, has been prepared, and 
a special prize of three guineas each is offered 
for the best exhibit in the show by a gardener 
and an amateur. With the exception of one 
or two classes in each section, which are con- 
fined to amateurs in Glasgow, the competition 
is open to all customers of the firm. 


St. Donats Castle——St. Donats Castle, 
Llantwit Major, Glamorgan, has been sold to 
Mr. W. R. Hearst, the famous American News- 
paper proprietor. Mr. Hearst is sixty-two 
years of age, and intends to live in England 
for two or three months each year. 


The Tamar Valley Strawberry Crop.—O wing 
to the almost unparalleled drought, this year’s 
Strawberry crop in the Tamar Valley which 
is a very important fruit growinz district in 
the West, was almost a complete failure, and 
the growers met early this week to consider 
the best means of applyinz to the Minister of 
Agriculture for financial assistance. 


The Fruit Crops.—As our annual reports 
on the fruit crops throughout the British Isles 
have shown, the crops generally were distinctly 
“under ” this year. Since the returns were 
made severe storms have visited various 
parts of the country, especially the North, 
Midlands, and the West, with ill-effects in the 
cas2 of the mid-season and late varieties of 
Apple and Pear, sə that the already short 
crops are, unfortunately, further depleted. 


Fruit and Vezetables Exposed for Sale.— 
Inquiries are being made by the London 
County Council Public Health Committee as 
to dangers to health arising from the manner 
-in which fruit and vegetables are exposed for 
sale, and a reference has been made to the 
Ministry of Health. A proposal is that the 
committee should seek an extension to 
this produce of the order prescribing con- 
ditions under which it may be exposed or offered 
for sale so as to prevent contamination, 


Lightning and Oak Trees. — Investigations 
made by the State College of Agriculture at 
Ithaca, U.S.A., tend to confirm the opinion 
long held in this country that Oak trees are 
more often struck by lightninz than any 
other species. The National Nurseryman 
records that: “Studies made in a 40,000 acre 
German forest of all the trees struck by 
lighting show that Oak trees were struck 
most frequently, and after them in order 
came the Elm, Chestnut, and the Pines, The 
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Beech, Birch, and Maple were almost never 
struck.” The reasons for the greater likelihood 
of Oaks being struck are (a) their height, (b) 
that they usually grow in loamy or sandy 
soil, on which trees are most often struck, 
(c) the Oak is a starchy tree, which makes a 
better conductor of electricity than an oily 
tree, such as the Beech, and (d) the Oak 
is a tap-rooter with a root system going deep 
into the soil. In the forest under observation 
the percentage of “hits” varied according 
to the soil as well as the kind of tree, and 
the records were twenty-six per cent. for 
loam, twenty-four per cent. for sand, and 
nineteen per cent. each for clay and prairie 
soil. 


Gardener Killed by Lightning.—On Monday 
last Mr. Harry Warland, a gardener of 
Hambledon, Cosham, Hampshire, was killed 
by lightning at Chesterton, near Bicester. 

Fruit Growing in Warwickshire.—According 
to a Report issued by the Warwickshire 
County Council fruit growing is extending 
in the county, principally in the direction 
of planting bush trees on cultivated land, 
because the results obtained have shown 
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conclusively that under that system early 
returns, regular crops, and the highest 
possible percentage of first-grade fruits may, 
with skilful management, be secured. ‘The 
principal developments have taken place 
around Stratford-on-Avon, Salford Priors and 
Bidford-on-Avon, but around Leamington, 
Warwick, Rugby, Birmingham, and Poles- 
worth, plantations of considerable size have 
been established. Some of these have already 
proved very successful, and others promise 
to achieve similar success. 


Dahlia Show in New York. — At the ninety- 
fourth exhioition of the American Institute 
the American Dahlia Society will co-operate 
in what is expected to be the largest agri- 
cultural and horticultural show ever held in 
New York City. The Armoury of the 104th 
Field Artillery will be used from September 20 
to October 2. In addition to Dahlias, which will 
be the chief feature, provision has been made 
for the exhibition of all other seasonable flowers. 


Naphthaline and Red Spider.—In reply to 
a correspondent who asked for a reliable means 
the current issue of The Covent Gardener, pub- 
lished by Messrs. George Mcnro and Son, Ltd., 
recommends the method advocated by the 
Lea Valley Experimental Station, which is 
by the use of a special grade of naphthaline 
known as No. 16, because it passes through a 
sieve of sixteen meshes to the inch. The narh- 
thaline must be volatalised, and it is essential 
to have the house very wet. One grower 
sprayed more than one thousand gallons of 
water over the plants, paths, and glass of a 
house of 20,000 cubic feet. The quantity of 
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naphthaline used was six ounces per 1,000 
cubic feet. The temperature of the house 
was between 70° and 80° Fahrenheit, and the 
naphthaline was vaporised by means of special 
lamps capable of volatilising the necessary 
amount of naphthaline in twenty-four hours. 
If the infestation is severe, it may be necessary 
to repeat the fumigation, but the experience 
of Carnation growers is said to prove con- 
clusively that a fumigation with naphthaline 
No. 16 at the prescribed rate and under the 
conditions above stated, will completely clear 
houses of red spider. 


Cost of Small Holdings. — The report issued 
by the Select Committee on Estimates states 
that there will be an approximate loss on Land 
Settlement Schemes for ex-service men of 
£9,500,000 by March, 1926. The cost to the 
country of these Small Holdings is about £38 
per acre, or £550 per tenant. The report also 
states that the Ministry appears to be “ greatly 
perturbed ”?” at the losses on a profit-sharing 
farm at Patrington, Yorks, and expresses the 
decided opinion that the House cf Commons 
and the country should know the cost to 
the taxpayer of the scheme. 


Appointments for the Ensuing Week.— Tuesday, 
September 1: Royal Caledonian Horticultural 
Society’s meeting ; Royal English Arboricultural 
Society’s meeting (4 days); Croydon Gardeners’ 
Mutual Improvement Society’s meeting. Wed- 
nesday, September 2; Roya! Agricultural 
Society’s Council meeting; National Viola 
and Pansy Society’s meeting. Thursday, 
September 3: Nottingham and Notts Chry- 
santhemum Society’s meetinz; Daly Flower 
Show. Friday, September 4: London District 
Allotments and Gardens Show (two days) at 
Royal Horticultural Hall; Alloa Flower Show 
(two days); Cleland Flower Show. Saturday, 
September 5: Blackburn and District Horti- 
cultural Society’s Meeting and Lecture ; Bears- 
den Flower Show; Cambuslang Flower Show; 
Cambusnethan Flower Show ; Coldstream Flower 
Show; Crieff Flower Show; Dalkeith Flower 
Show. 


“ Gardeners’ Chronicle” Seventy-five Years 
Ago.—Amusement for the Agricultural Poor.— 
According to my expressed determination 
last year, I am making arrangements for a 
village excursion to Ipswich and Landguard 
Fort; having received assurance that we shall 
be welcomed at both those places. The suc- 
cessful issue of such an excursion (provided 
no untoward accident should occur), will mainly 
depend upon a general attention to a few rules, 
which I here propose to those who wish to 
accompany me. Every one is to be in good 
humour, accommodating towards all, and 
especially attentive to the ladies of the party. 
If the weather should prove unpropitious, 
every one is to make the best of it, ana not 
to complain more than he can possibly help. 
Those who are invited on the present occasion 
are the occupiers of farms in Hitcham, the resi- 
dent members of the Stoke and Melford Club, 
and those who attend the adult class on Satur- 
days. Every one who joins the party may 
also name a friend residing in Hitcham, for: 
whose good conduct he will be responsible. 
The tickets to be issued will be limited to two 
hundred, at 1/6 each. .... As the object 
oi the party is not to be mere eating and drinking | 
but wholesome recreation to body and mind, 
the refreshments provided will consist of bread, 
cheese, butter, cake, with lemonade. and one 
or two pints of beer for those who may apply 
for an order to that effect when they receive 
their tickets. These orders for beer are not 
to be transferred to other parties; and if not 
needed are to be returned. Should any one 
be prevented at the last moment from joining 
the party. 1/- of the money paid will be returned ; 
and the remaining 6a. will be appropriated 





-towards the expenses that will have been in- 


curred, upon the supposition that such person 
would have been of the party. Every one 
must contrive for himself how to get from 
Hitcham to Stowmarket, and back again. 
If he is not able to persuade anyone to give 
him a lift, he must consent (as others have 
done before) to wear out a little shoe leather. 
J. S. Henslow, Gard. Chron., A ugus! 31, 1850. 
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THE ORCHID HOUSES. 


By J. COLLIER, Gardener to Sir JEREMIAH COLMAN, Bart. 
Gatton Park, Reigate. 


Coelogyne pandurata—This Orchid is not 
difficult to cultivate if provided with a warm, 
moist atmosphere during its growing period, 
and given a decided season of rest. The plant 
has a rambling habit and the pseudo-bulbs are 
produced at intervals on a stout rhizome, 
for which reason it is best placed in a long Teak- 
wood basket. The rooting medium should be 
of a rather coarse nature, and consist of good 
Osmunda fibre and a little Sphagnum moss 
made porous with a sprinkling of crushed 
crocks. The best time to re-basket or top-dress 
the plant is a few weeks after the flower spikes 
are removed, and directly root-action is evident. 
The flowers of the hybrid C. burfordiense are 
very similar in colour and shape, but the plant 
possesses a rather more compact habit of growth 
and a more robust constitution than the species ; 
it may be grown in an ordinary flower pot. 


of the ana section— 
When well grown, the three species O. Massan- 
geana, C. asperata, and C. Dayana are very 
attractive, Orchids, and are distinct from other 
members of the genus. The habit of flowering 
of each species is very similar, the plante usually 
producing long, graceful racemes of blooms. 
The most suitable time to re-pot them is in the 
early spring, when they first show signs of start- 
ing into growth afresh, but they should never be 
subjected to root disturbance unnecessarily. 
They should be afforded good-sized receptacles 
and ample drainage. Pans should be used 
to permit of suspending the plant when in 
flower. Well-established specimens require 
copious supplies of water during their growing 
season, but in winter, when at rest, they should 
be given only just sufficient moisture to prevent 
undue shrivelling of the pseudo-bulbs. 


cristata. — Plants of Coelogyne 
cristata are making rapid growth and will 
need plenty of water at the roots, whenever the 
compost shows signs of being dry. An occasional 
watering with weak liquid cow manure will 
also be beneficial. Specimens that have been 
re-potted recently should be watered rather 
sparingly until the new roots have become 
established in the compost, and the surroundings 
of the plants should be kept moist. These 
conditions should be maintained until the 
pseudo-bulbs are matured. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 
By W. AUTON, Gardener to VISCOUNT ELVEDBN, 
~- Pyrford Court, Woking, Surrey. 


Polyanthuses.—These are amongst the most 
useful of spring flowering plants, and seedlings 
paoa for this purpose should be assisted 

y good cultivation to make strong specimens 
before the bedding-out period arrives. They 
are also grown frequently in bold masses in 
the margins of shrubberies, where they make 
@ most effective display, and where this is 
intended the sıtes should be prepared by 
forking in a liberal dressing of decayed manure. 


Pentstemons.—The finest display of Pent- 
stemons is obtained from two-year old ‘plants, 
and where it is possible to winter them in the 
ground, the flowering is very effective in the 
second year. It is always wise, however, 
to raise a stock of young plants, and cuttings 
may be inserted in cold frames from now 
onwards. 


Hardy Annuals.—Autumn-sown annuals do 
particularly well on light soils, and generally 
produce stronger plants and more flowers than 
spring-sown plants. They often fill a blank 
after the early flowering bulbous plants have 
passed their best, by providing the garden 


“with. 


with masses of brilliant and varied colours. 
Many of them are also invaluable for furnishing 
cut blooms in the early spring, and for this 
purpose quite a long season of supply may 
be maintained by making autumn and spring 
sowings. Amongst the best adapted for 
present sowing may be mentioned Alyssum 
maritimum, Asperula setosa azurea, Bartonia 
aurea, . Calendula officinalis, . Centaurea 
Cyanus, Chrysanthemum inodorum plenis- 
simum, C. segetum grandiflorum, Clarkias, 
Collinsia bicolor, Coreopsis tinctoria. Erysi- 
mum Perofskianum, Gilia tricolor, Godetias, 
Eschscholzias, Limnanthes Douglasii, Shirley 
Poppies and Sweet Sultan. 


The Rock Garden.—By far the majority of 
rock plants have finished their flowering by 
midsummer, so that the comparatively few 
late-flowering subjects are much appreciated. 
The Gentian family provides us with a few 
good late-flowering plants, not the least beauti- 
ful being G. asclepiadea, which puts forth its 
lovely blue blossoms during August and Sep- 
tember. In a cool, moist situation it grows 
and flowers freely. G. sino-ornata, a still 
comparatively rare plant,yet one of the loveliest 
of its class, and G. Farreri, a plant of similar 
habit, are both valuable late-flowering species. 
Silene Schafta, a charming little plant of very 
easy culture, and S. californica, needing a 
sheltered position, are usually in flower through- 
out August. CE..othera missouriensis is a delight- 
ful Evening Primrose, which asks only for a 
sunny position, and seldom fails to give a con- 


tinuous supply of its Primrose-yellow flowers- 


during August. Several of the Campanulas, 
Linarias. and Sedums are showy during August 
and September, whilst Crucianella stylosa, 
Papaver alpinum, Plumbago Larpentae, Tunica, 
Saxifraga, and Zauchneria californica are all 
valuable late-flowering subjects. 


| PLANIS UNDER GLASS, 
By F. J. CLARR, Gardener to Lt.-Col. SIR GEORGE 
HOLFORD, Westonbirt, Gloucestershire, 


Bulbs.— Provided that orders were placed 
in good time, the main consignments of Dutch 
bulbs should be coming to hand shortly, and 
it will be well to put forward the work of mixing 
composts, preparing pots and boxes, also pre- 
paring a site for the reception of the bulbs after 
they are potted, and materials in which to plunge 
the pots. This work will greatly facilitate 
the desirable object of getting the bulbs potted 
up so soon as possible after receiving them, 
and which, in the case of most, is of much 
importance. On receiving the bulbs they 
should at once be turned out of the packages 
and material in which they have been packed 
for transit. Lay them out thinly, on shallow 
fruit trays for preference, and place them in 
an airy store-room or on the shelves of the 
fruit room until they can be potted. 


Potting Compost.—It is advisable to prepare 
at one mixing, if possible, sufficient materials 
calculated to provide for the potting of 
the whole of the bulbs to be dealt 
For Hyacinths and Tulips the soil 
from old Melon and Cucumber beds will 
provide material for a good compost, 
particularly when good fibrous, turfy loam 
has been added. The loam will be in a mellowed 
state, and may easily be rubbed through a 
half-inch meshed sieve. Two-thirds of the 
loam to one-third of the old hot-bed manure 
sifted through the same riddle with some 
fine charcoal, a free addition of sharp sand, 


- and a sprinkling of soot, should form a suitable 
‘compost. 


Narcissi do not require a rich soil, 
at least, it should not be rich in organic manure. 
Good, fibrous loam two-thirds, one-third of 
good leaf-mould, some fine charcoal and coarse 
sand will suit the Daffodils. A sprinkling 
of good bone-meal, of medium grade, may be 
added. This will become available for the 
plants by the time the roots are at a stage when 
feeding will be beneficial. 


Plunging Materials:—The best medium for 
this purpose is granulated peat moss, which 


may be obtained from most sundriesmen, 
and is inexpensive. The pots containing the 
bulbs should be stood on a firm ash bottom. 
If frames with covering lights are not available 
a skeleton frame may be made with rough 
boards of sufficient depth to allow for the pote 
and the covering material, over which may 
be placed spare lights, or, failing these, sheets 
of corrugated iron to ward off heavy rains. 


HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 


By E. NEAL, Gardener to J. A. Nix, Esq., Tilgate, 
Crawley, Sussex. 


Supporting and Protecting heavily-crop 
Standard Trees and Bushes,—Standard * 
that are bearing heavy crops need their branches 
supported, and this is best done by securing 
them to props before the autumn is 
far advanced. If staking is neglected, the 
trees are often injured by rough winds, espec- 
1ally when the boughs are heavy with fruit. 
Bushes carrying large crops may be supported 
by stakes driven into the ground and the outside 
branches tied to them with strong string. 
In some cases, cords tied to the smaller, fruiting 
branches and fastened to the strong upright 
growths in the centre will suffice, but this must 
not be overdone or it will prevent the fruits 
in the inner parts of the tree from getting plenty 
of light and air, which is essential to colouring 
and ripening them. Where the fruits are swell- 
ing to a large size they should be made secure 
to the tree by tying at the stalks. In the case 
of Pears, a loop made with raffia around the 
stem and fastened to the branches will hold 
them quite safely. For supporting the larger 
Apples I use Melon nets which are very easily 
placed in position, and their use entails less 
time than tying with raffia. These nets are 
not expensive, and with care will last for many 
years. 


Autumn Feeding.—At the time of writing 
there is plenty of moisture in the ground, 
but should a week or two of dry, sunny weather 
occur, feeding the trees with manure water 
will be necessary, especially on light soils; on 
heavy soils this attention will not be quite 
so pressing. 


Peaches and Nectarines.—The mid-season 
varieties of these fruits are ripening, and should 
have attention by pulling the leaves on one 
side to expose them to the sun. Where the 
fruits are much hidden by the foliage use laths 
nine inches to twelve inches long, putting these 
at the back of the fruits to expose them. Re- 
move all lateral growths, leaving one or two 
buds at the base of each. Examine the borders 
to see if moisture is required, and if found to 
be necessary, give the soil a fairly liberal amount 
of manure water, but judgment must be exercised 
in this feeding if the weather is changeable. 
Nectarines at this stage should not be given 
too much moisture at the roots, for an excess 
would cause the fruits to crack. 


FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 


By F. STREETER, Gardener to MAJOR ALBERT PAM, 
Wormley Bury, Broxbourne, Herta. 


Forcing Strawberries.— When the plants have 
recovered from the disturbance entailed in 
potting them and are rooting well, it will be 
advisable to stand them in single rows on boards 
in an open situation to thoroughly ripen their 
crowns. Watering should be done carefully and at 
least twice a day in dry weather. Keep the pots 
free from weeds and cut off any runners that may 
appear. When the pots are filled with roots 
water the plants with weak liquid manure on 
frequent occasions. Should the soil lack lime 
water it occasionally with lime water. This 
will not only keep the soil free from worms 
but prove of great value to the plants. 


Melons.—Continue to pollinate the latest 
fruits, and endeavour to hasten their develop- 
ment. Owing to the shortening days, Melons 
will take longer to come to maturity than 
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hitherto. Two fruits will be enough for each 
of these late plants to carry; these fruits are 
greatly esteemed in some establishments for 
shooting parties, and will greatly assist a 
shortening dessert list during the late autumn, 
and especially if Plums are a light crop. The 
water pipes should be warm every night, no 
matter how hot the days. 


The Hot-Water System.—During the next 
few weeks the heating apparatus should be 
put in proper working order before frost arrives. 
Leaky boilers and pipes and repairs of any 
description should be attended to. The boilers 
should be washed out so that every thing will 
be in good working order for the winter. 
It is also a good plan to complete all the outside 
painting in fine, dry weather, leaving any inside 
painting until the crops are cleared and the 
foliage has fallen. 


Red Spider.—Everything should be done 
to keep the foliage of restinz trees free and clear 
of red spider. This pest causes much more 
damage than most growers imagine; to grow 
good fruit indoors with this pest present is 
impossible. Flowers of sulphur is the best 
remedy. 





THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


By H. PRINCE, Gardener to the HON. MRS. GREVILLE, 
Polesden Lacy, Dorking. 


Onions.—Some of these plants are showing 
signs of ripening off, and such should be lifted 
on a dry day and thoroughly dried off, either 
outside or under cover, according to weather 
conditions, before they are stored in their 
permanent quarters. The bulbs should be 
lifted carefully to prevent bruising or damaging 
them. Any bulbs that are defective from any 
cause whatever, and those with thick necks, 
should not be stored, but placed on one side 
for use as required. 


Brussels Sprouts.— Examine all beds of 
Brussels Sprouts and see that all plants are 
secure against strong winds, that may be expected 
before long. If necessary, and time can be 
spared for the operation, it is well worth the 
trouble to place supports to the taller-growing 
varieties. All Brussels Sprouts, whether dwarf 
or tall, should have had soil drawn up to the 
stems earlier in the season ; this will materially 
help to support the plants, and keep them 
growing in an upright position. 


Globe Artichokes.—The crop of Globe Arti- 
chokes having been cut, the plants should 
receive attention. Cut away all flowering 
stems and decayed leaves as no useful purpose 
will be served by allowing these stems to remain 
until the beds are top-dressed and finally 
cleaned. 


Rhubarb.—Beds of Rhubarb should also 
be attended to, cutting away all decaying and 
dead leaves. Give the soil a liberal top-dressing 
of rich, heavy farmyard manure. 








Tomatos.—Outdoor Tomatos have made rank 
— during the showery weather of late. 
t will greatly assist in the ripening of the fruits 
if some of the foliage is cut away from around 
the trusses to admit as much sunlight 
as possible. 


FOR NORTHERN GARDENERS. 


By JAMES JEFFREY, Gardener to the EARL OF LONSDALE, 
Lowther Castle, Penrith, Westmoreland. 


Hardy Fuchsias.—Such hardy Fuchsias as 
globosa, F. gracilis, and F. Riccartonii, now in 
full bloom in the garden, may, if desired, be 
easily increased at this period by inserting 
cuttings, preferably with a heel of old wood 
attached. Place the cuttings around the edge 
of a pot or in a box filled with soil of an open 
texture. Keep the frame close and shaded, 
but admit plenty of air when roots have formed. 


A well-ventilated cold frame is the best place 
for the rooted plants until they are set out 
in their permanent quarters in early spring. 
I would, however, advise those whose gardens 
are situated at altitudes of three hundred feet 
above sea-level and more than forty miles 
inland, to treat these Fuchsias after the manner 
of herbaceous plants and cut them over each 
autumn, and in the bleak districts afford the 
roots protection by pegging Bracken Fern or 
straw over them. Hardy Fuchsias need plenty 
of sunshine and revel in rich soils; therefore, 
if the ground is not naturally rich it should 
be made so by the cultivator. ; 





Bulbs.—These may now be planted in grass, 
and where the Narcissi bulbs that were forced 
last spring have been saved for this purpose, 
the present is a most suitable time for planting 
them. Scatter the bulbs irregularly on the 
grass and plant them where they fall. Forced 
bulbs planted in grass may not bloom in their 
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FIG. 63. 


first year, but in a few seasons such varieties 
of Narcissus as Golden Spur, Emperor, Empress, 
and Madame de Graff will flower freely, and 
increase in numbers. 


French Beans.—The season is approaching 
when it will become increasingly difficult to 
supply French Beans from the open, and as 
supplies of culinary Peas begin to dwindle, 
it becomes more than necessary that a good 
crop of French Beans be maintained to supply 
ihe kitchen requirements. For growing under 
glass I would strongly recommend the 
climbing French Beans; these, if sown on a 
spent Melon bed or on a bed that has been 
occupied by Cucumbers earlier in the season, 
will, if planted now, give good results during 
the winter, and are easier managed than the 
dwarf Canadian Wonder type that needs to 
be grown in pots. Sutton’s Tender and True 
and Princess of Wales are excellent varieties 
and most suitable for indoor cultivation. 


PUBLIC PARKS AND GARDENS. 


THE new flower bed at Greenwich Park 
(Fig. 63), in front of the Royal Naval Hospital 
School has created a bright feature in what 
was formerly one of the least interesting parts 
of this fine open space in the south-east of 
London. At the time when the scheme was 
projected, it was predicted by many that it 
would be difficult to prevent mischievous per- 
sons from damaging the flowers, etc., but so 
far from this being the case those who frequent 
this end of Greenwich Park appreciate the 
brightness of the flowers and have given no 
trouble whatever to the authorities. The 
border is in a sunk portion of the ground, and 
although it does not show in the illustration, 
there ig a grass bank with a gravel path facing 
the border, so that the full beauty of the latter 
may be enjoyed by visitors from the pathway. 
The principal subjects planted are Antirrhinums 








THE NEW FLOWER BORDER IN GREENWICH PARK. 


and Dahlias, with a front row of East Lothian 
Stocks. This new flower border was undertaken 
to provide work for the unemployed, and, 
beside the flower border, several beds of Roses 
have been made in the grass on the other side 
of the path, the complete scheme constituting 
a fine addition to the amenities of the Park. 





THe Urban District Council of Clacton is 
applying for sanction to borrow £4,330 for 
the purchase of about twenty-four acres of 
land for a recreation ground. 





THE family of the late Mr. Thomas Dowsett, 
J.P., the first Mayor of Southend, Essex, has 
presented Southchurch Hall and five acres of 
land to the Borough of Southend, for the purpose 


of a public park. The hall, which is considered 


to be six hundred years old, is to be used as 4 
library, museum, and for scientific purposes, 
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It is ideally situated, well within the confines 
of the Borough, and commands a delightful 
view of the Thames Estuary. A moat surrounds 
the Hall, and the grounds are enclosed by 
ancient earthworks, supposed to be of Roman 
érigin. It is considered that in the very early 
future there will be fully five thousand residents 
in the vicinity so that this magnificent gift 
in especiaily acceptable, as the neighbourhood 

oes not possess a public park. Southchurch 
Park, half-a-mile or so distant, is purely a 
recreation ground where games are well-catered 
for, so it is the intention of the Town Planning 
Committee to develop the surroundings of 
Southchurch Hall with suitable old-world 
gardens. There is abundant natural water 
on the estate so that the provision of water 
falls ‘with appropriate planting would be an 
easy matter. The oldest parts of the Hall 
is timber-built and mostly in sound condition, 
while some portions have been covered with 
plaster and papered. But it is hoped to even- 
tually restore the whole of the building to its 
former condition. 





On Saturday, the 22nd inst., the dedication 
took place of over cighty acres of land com- 
prising Castle Head, Cockshott Wood, and Crow 
Park, Keswick, which has been bought and 
presented to the National Trust for Places of 
Historic Interest, ete., by Sir John and Lady 
Randles, of Bristowe Hill, Keswick. The deeds 
were handed to Viscount Ullswater, honorary 
Vice-President of the National Trust, in the 
presence of a large company. 

The land thus acquired for the nation’s use 
and enjoyment is a typical piece of lake scenery 
which can hardly be too warmly praised for 
its wild beauty. It affords unrivalled views 
of valley, mountains and lakes, and Lord 
Ullswater, in accepting the deeds, said it was 
not. surprising that there should be an accumu- 
lation of national property in that the most 
beautiful part of England. He urged the public 
to protect the land from defacement by litter 
and from every sort of damage, and impressed 
on all who might picnic there the duty of leaving 
each beauty spot as lovely as they found it. 





BOG GARDEN. 


ASTILBE HYBRIDA CRISPA. 

Turske hybrid Astilbes ccmprise a useful 
group of hardy herbaceous, moisture-loving 
plants, totally distinct from the tall-growing and 
well-known species and varieties found in many 
gardens. They are the result of crossing the 
type with the taller garden forms. The dainty 
plants form close-tufted, dark green, crimped cr 
crested foliage, reminiscent of bunches of 
Curled Parsley, and not more than three inches 
high, from which arise small bluish, pink and 
rose-coloured flowers. 

The habit of the plants is quite distinct 
from that of any other member of the genus 
Astilbe. 





The following forms are admirably adapted. 


and very desirable for planting in rockery 
pockets, or on the margins of Water-Lily ponde, 
and other boggy situations. They are perfectly 
hardy, may be propagated by division, and 
planted autumn and spring. 

Astilbe hybrida crispa Daumling, is a variety 
with dense, crisped, dark green foliage, deep 

ink flowers, passing off to blush-white. 

Astilbe hybrida crispa Gnom has clear pink 
flowers, and a neat, branching habit. 

Astilbe hybrida crispa Kobold, forms a dense, 
close tuft, and has miniature, pyramidal spikes 
of bright rose flowers. 


ASTILBE SIMPLICIFOLIA HYBRIDS. 


Tuis is another interesting and desirable 
dwarf-growing group of Astilbes, the result 
of crossing A. simplicifolia with A. Arendsii, 
producing plants intermediate in habit of the 
parents, whilst retaining the floriferous quality 
of A. Arendsii. 

The graceful sprays of flowers are freely 
produced in shades of white, flesh pink, and 
bright rose, which almost hide the close, com- 
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pact bushes of fresh green foliage. The plants 
grow about fifteen inches high. They may be 
propagated by division, and planted in autumn 
and spring in a partially shaded and moist 
situation. Their flowering season is July and 
August. Astilbe hybrida simplicifolia alba 
produces elegant sprays of large, feathery 
plumes of delicate blush-white flowers; it is 
remarkably free in flowering. Astilbe hybrida 
simplicifolia carnea has large, loose, erect 
piumes of flesh pink flowers, produced well 
above the foliage; it is a very striking plant. 
Astilbe hybrida simplicifolia rosea has pyra- 
midal sprays of bright rosy-pink flowers, freely 
produced. W. Logan. 





HARDY FLOWER BORDER. 





HEMEROCALLIS. 


HEMEROCALLIS flava was introduced during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, but 
not until the twentieth century was much 
improvement effected in the plant by florists. 
The late Sir Michael Foster gave us some sterling 
varieties, and later Mr. George Yeld and Mr. 
Amos Perry have contributed such varieties 
of outstanding merit that the older varieties 
will in a very short time be quite obsolete. 

The Day Lily has been accredited as being 
of no use as a cut flower; whilst admitting 
that the individual tlooms are only of one 
day's duration, the newer hybrids are well- 
furnished with lateral buds, and when cut and 
placed in water, the succession of opening buds 
will provide a decoration over ten days. Asso- 
ciated with double Gypsophila and Statice 
latifolia they are especially effective, these 
flowers helping to hold the spikes of Hemero- 
callis in position. 

As border plants, for planting on the verges 
of shrubberies, or along carriage drives, the Day 
Lilies are supreme, their foliage lasting in good 
condition for quite a long time, and when in 
bloom from May to August, their magnificent 
Hippeastrum-like flowers light up the garden. 

The plants are not fastidious as to soil, but 
they succeed best in a free, open, loamy soil, 
with plenty of moisture, but free drainage. 
They should not be disturbed too frequently, 
those growing in partial shade last longer in 
flower than those exposed to the full rays of 
the sun. 

When planted by lakes, streams, or water- 
Lily ponds they create a most pleasing effect. 
A few of the newer hybrids are worthy of a place 
in the herbaceous border; they flower later 
(from June to August) than the older sorts, 
and the flowers are larger, many being deliciously 
scented. Those specially attractive are :— 
Gold Standard, a variety with very broad, and 
full, deep canary-yellow flowers that are de- 
liciously scented; the plant is very free in 
blooming, and grows two-and-a-half feet tall. 
Gold Imperial is a rich golden orange variety 
with broad petals that are prettily waved or 
crinkled ; July; two-and-a-half feet. Chrys- 
olora has extremely large, open, bright canary 
or primrose flowers; July; two-and-a-half 
feet. Maggie Perry is a cross between H. 
fulva and H. cypriana, remarkable for its large 
flowers, of a rich terra-cotta bronze, with a 
conspicuous Primrose bar or midrib, and rich 
golden-yellow base, which quite illuminates 
the whole flower; July and August; three- 
and-a-half feet. Lady Fermoy Hesketh is 
a cross between H. Thunbergii and H. citrina. 
It has bright canary-yellow self, long trumpet- 
shaped flowers; July; three feet. George 
Yeld (citrina x fulva) has large, bold, upright 
flowers, with broad petals of a rich orange- 
bronze suffused yellow, the inner petals being 
narrow and of soft Apricot colour; July and 
August; three feet. Sir Michael Foster has 
extremely large flowers fully six inches long ; 
the broad overlapping petals are clear yellow ; 
June and July ; three feet. Apricot has medium- 
sized flowers which are produced very freely, 
The colour is rich Apricot yellow; two-and- 
a-half feet; May and June. May Queen is a 
large, clear orange variety, flowering in May ; 
height two-and-a-half feet. W. Logan. 
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DIERAMA PULCHERRIMA. 


THERE is nothing of its kind in the whole 
course of the season that excels the grace and 
elegance of this South African plant during 
its flowering period, which may extend from 
early July to autumn. The tufts of grassy 
leafage, fine and glaucous, are distinctly attrac- 
tive, but when the slender four to six-foot stems 
rise above the plant, and, bending over in a 
graceful sweep, bear at their drooping extrem- 
ities the loose shower of large, purple, pink or 
white bells, the effect is singularly beautiful. 
The arching wands are, moreover, in spite of 
their fragile appearance, as tough as whale- 
bone, a fact which renders the plant infinitely 
more satisfactory for the average garden than 
it would ever be were it less wind-proof. 

D. pulcherrima appears to be the correct 
name for the type species, though some lists 
call the crimson-purple one D. pendula and give 
the rose-pink kind the former name. However 
that may be, there is no doubt that imported 
seeds from wild plants will give specimens 
in as lovely a rose-pink (quite the best form) 
as any home-raised variety that I have seer. 

Stock may be easily and quickly produced 
from seeds, which are yielded abundantly. and 
as D. pulcherrima resents disturbance the plants 
should be put in their permanent positions 
when quite young, or moved carefully from 
pots. A well-drained good loam in full sun is 
all these plants require. They are not fastid - 
ious once established. but prefer a soil that is 
naturally cool to one that is apt to dry out in 
summer. If the bed is raised a trifle so much 
the better, and Libertias, Irises, or other suitable 
subjects may be grouped with them. J. 





ALPINE GARDEN. 





GENTIANA PURDOMLII. 


A NEw Asiatic Gentian is always somewhat 
of a gamble, for so many come to us with high- 
sounding names and then turn out to be utterly 
dowdy. But a Gentian named atter the late 
Mr. Purdom one might well expect to be 
a first-rate garden plant, and certainly Gentiana 
Purdomii lives well up to the name it bears. 
I have had it now for three seasons, and its 
beauty and general garden merit this year 
are causing me to wish very much that I had 
tuken steps to increase my stock to several 
thousand instead of allowing it to stand at a 
dozen or so plants. 

l have planted Gentiana Purdomii on a sunny 
slope of the the rock garden in ordinary full 
loam rather on the heavy side. There it makes 
a flattish, close-lying rosette of narrow, 
glossy leaves, from which radiate eight or ten 
trailing perfectly prostrate flower stems, slightly 
branched, and each carrying a dozen or so 
upturned flowers. These are of goodly size 
and extremely handsome, brilliant violet-blue 
and freckled with tiny white dots. 

This Gentiana reminds me somewhat of G. 
Kurroo, but to my mind, it is a vastly superior 
plant; larger and ampler in every respect, 
easier to grow, freer flowering, and the colour 
of the flowers instead of the rather chalky 
Periwinkle blue of G. Kurroo is magnificently 
telling and vivid. If the plant is as easy to 
propagate as l suspect it is, and if it flourishes 
in other parts of the country as easily as it 
does here, it should soon become an extremely 
popular and valuable rock-garden plant. 

As to propagation | do not forsee any difficulty. 
I have heard of its seeding freely elsewhere, 
and sce no reasun why it should not seed here. 
In my comparison of G. PurdomiiwithG. Kurroo 
I do not intend any injustice to the latter 
species. lt was a plant which I grew with 
difficulty, admired greatly—and lost: Who 
has it now? At Chelsea Show this year Mr. 
Hyatt Baker, its introducer, asked me if I 
knew where he could get it, and I could not 
remember having seen the plant for many 
years. Clarence Elliott, Stevenage. 
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BULB GARDEN. 


LILIUM BAKERIANUM 

As Lilies go, L. Bakerianum (Fig. 64) is com- 
paratively new to western civilisation. Delavay 
was the first European botanist to report the dis- 
covery of the species, which he found in Yunnan 
in 1887, but his discovery was not known till 
1892, when Franchet* described Delavay’s 
plant, and named it L. yunnanense, unaware 
that it was synonymous with the Lily General 
Collett had found in the Shan States in 1888. 
This Burmese Lily was named L. Bakerianum 
by Collett and Hemsleyt and the flowers were 
described by them as upright. 
however, that with this solitary exception, 
no true Lily with erect flowers has been reported 
from Burma before or since, leads to the con- 
clusion that some confusion must have arisen 
in regard to Colletts original specimen; it 
is possible that when the specimen was 
mounted the flowers were set in an upright 
position, which misled Messrs. Collett and 
Hemsley into regarding this as the normal 
position. The erect flower led to further con- 
fusion as it induced the describers to regard 
the species as intermediate between L. davur- 
icum, Gawl., a species with upright flowers, 
and L. japonicum, Thunb., a true Eulirion. 
There is a possibility, however, that the erect 
position of the opening bud, referred to below, 
may have some bearing on the point. 

Messrs. Low and Co. were the first to introduce 
the species to cultivation, for they flowered 
it in 1891 from bulbs collected for them in the 
Shan States by W. Boxall. Baker named 
this plant L. Lowii,t and at that time did not 
appreciate the fact that it was synonymous 
with L. Bakerianum, which had been described 
a year before. The upright position of Collett’s 
original specimen again no doubt misled Baker, 
for in describing L. Lowii he differentiated 
it from L. Bakerianum because, among other 
points, the latter had an erect flower! This 
is a capital example of the “‘ side-tracking ” 
of a competent investigator, by the simple 
alteration of the position of a flower in the 
process of drying and mounting the specimens 
of which the flower forms part. In 1904, 
Messrs. James Veitch and Sons distributed 
bulbs received from Mr. E. H. Wilson, who 
was then exploring Western China for them, 
and since then the species has make spasmodic 
appearances. So far, however, it has not 
proved itself a Lily for garden cultivation, 
and as the bulbs offered from time to time by 
trade growers are of Burmese origin there is 
nothing remarkable in that. But in the case 
of a plant with such a comparatively wide 
range, there is always the possibility that 
some of the Chinese forms may be hardy, 
and should that prove to be the case, a lovely 
addition will be made to the available stock 
of garden Lilies. 

In 1920, Sir F. Moore, then Director of the 
Royal Botanic Garden at Glasnevin, flowered 
the species in the open from seed collected 
by Lady Wheeler Cuffe in 1916 in the Upper 
Shan States under the name “ Loilem Lily.” 
A point noticed by Sir F. Moore about these 
plants was that the flower bud and the opening 
flower were erect and then, bending over, 
the flower assumed the almost horizontal 
poise typical of L. Bakerianum. Later on, the 
ripening capsule gradually assumed the vertical 
position characteristic of the genus, completing 
the cycle from the upright bud to the horizontal 
flower and then the vertical capsule. E. H. 
Wilson gives|| the species “a wide latitudinal 
distribution, having its northern limits a little 
east of Tachien-lu, in Szech’uan province, 
and its southern in the Shan States ; its eastern 
limit is round Mengtsze in the southern part of 
Kueichou province. I did not see it in Yunnan 
but east of Tachien-lu, at between four thousand 
and six thousand feet altitude. I found it 
in plenty on steep slopes among shrubs and 
grasses in loam overlaid with leaf-soil of good 
depth. Only the flowers show above the neigh- 
bouring plants, and when out of bloom it is 
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difficult to find It is a stem rooting 
Lily, and the bulb is usually down about six 
inches; the underground part of the stem 
wanders somewhat before it appears above 
ground.” Incidentally the creeping stem has not 
been recorded among plants grown in this 
country. 

Wilson regards L. Delavayi, Franchet* as 
a form of L. Bakerianumf, but Forrest, whose 
experience of the plant in the field is extensive, 





FIG. 


R.H.S. Award of Merit, August 1i. 


considers that they are distinct. He has noticed 
that the flowers of L. yunnanense are always 
white, sometimes tinged with rose, but there 
are no white flowers among Delavay’s types 
of L. Delavayi or among the many specimens 
of the same species Forrest found in one direction 
or another. Forrest’s experience in the field 
of L. yunnanense and L. Delavayi has led him 
to the conclusion that they are distinct. This 
conclusion is reflected in the view Professor 
W.Wright Smith has expressedf that L. Delavayi 
——— —ñ —ñ — — —ñ — — — — — 


* Jour. de Bot., vi, p. 314 (1892). 
The Lilies of Eastern Asia, p. 43 (1925). 
Notes on Chinese Lilies, W. W. Smith, in Trans. and 
Proc. of the Bot. Soc. Edin., vol, xxviii, pt. iii, p. 159 (1923). 
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may be retained as a species closely allied to 
L. Bakerianum: that L. yunnanense is syn- 
onymous with L. Bakerianum, and that L. 
Lowii may be reckoned a spotted variety of 
L. Bakerianum. The fact, however, that 
under cultivation, both spotted and unspotted 
flowers are found in seedlings of L. Bakerianum 
may render necessary some modification of 
the latter view. 

Though as yet neither L. Bakerianum nor 


64 —LILIUM BAKERIANUM. 
Shown by Messrs. R. W. Wallace and Co., 


L. Delavayi seems to be of value as a garden 
plant, they are distinct enough horticulturally, 
for the first is always white, more or less freckled 
with purple. L. Delavayi, on the other hand, 
so far the writer’s observation goes, is never 
white, but olive-brown cr olive-green and 
freckled—an unattractive colour. Lately, how- 
ever, a yellow-flowered form of Forrest’s finding 
—No. 21,578—has stimulated interest in a 
plant which except for the magic of the name, 
has little attraction for growers. This elegant 
vellow-flowered form has smaller and less open 
flowers than the typical L. Delavayi, and at 
first sight is more like a Fritillary than a Lily. 
A, Grove. 
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NOTES FROM WISLEY. 


THE brightest portion of the Wisley Gardens 
at the present time is undoubtedly that occupied 
by the Dahlia trial. Almost all the varieties 
which have attracted attention in previous 
seasons, as for example, Seafield, the beautiful 
pink, starry variety, and the single scarlet 
Bishop Crossfield, are flowering better than 
ever this year. Many new plants have been 
sent in, among which is a Camellia-flowered 
Dahlia named Sunstar, with blooms suggestive 
of those of a Chrysanthemum. In the Paeony- 
flowered section Glamour, with scarlet flowers, 
and Flame, which is orange-scarlet, are being 
grown at Wisley for the first time. Both are 
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In the Berberis garden which adjoins the 
pond, many thousands of little seedling Berberis 
are springing up beneath the shrubs. One 
of the most ornamental Barberries at the present 
time is Berberis Jamesiana (Fig. 65), which 
is now fruiting. The berries although apparently 
fleshy, have a very thin skin and are actually 
hollow. This is possibly the cause of their 
opalescent sheen. The young shoots are Plum 
coloured, and the foliage is beginning to assume 
its bright autumnal colouring. In the far 
corner of the field garden is a plant of Vitis 
heterophylla with its deeply cut foliage, which 
is scrambling over the Rhododendrons. The 
numerous little green flowers will soon be 


followed by purple berries. In an adjoining ditch ° 


is a fine plant of Gaultheria pyrolaefolia studded 





FIG. 65.—BERBERIS JAMESIANA. 


remarkable for their long, straight flower 
stems, some of which are two feet long. In 
the small, Paeony-flowered section, Mrs. A. 
Gordon is a pretty pink -flowered variety, 
flushed with yellow, while an attractive coller- 
ette Dahlia is Lady de Bas with deep crimson 
flowers adorned with a white collar flushed with 


In the field garden, the section devoted to 
Heaths is now very good. A plant of Buddleia 
variabilis var. nanhoensis, which is growing 
in close proximity, blends very harmoniously 
with the general colour of the Ericas. 

Around the field garden pond is a good selec- 
tion of shrubby Spiraeas belonging to the 
sub-genus Sorbaria. These have lately made 
considerable growth and include Spiraea Lind- 
leyana, S. arborea and S. Aitchisonii. The 
last named, which may be seen in flower, has 
particularly finely-divided foliage of great 
beauty. | 


with snow white and smelling 
berries. 

Against the wall of the laboratory a plant 
of Escallonia mollis is in flower (Fig. 66), the 
habit of which is not unlike that of E. macrantha. 
The flowers are pale pink, and the foliage 
rather downy. Young plants of Solanum 
jasminoides and Trachelospermum jasminoides 
are also in flower against the building. The 
latter plant belongs to the Periwinkle family, 
and its white waxy blossoms give out a strong 
perfume of Jasmine. Around these climbers 
are plants of the Cardinal Sage (Salvia fulgens), 
whose large, scarlet flowers are rendered even 
more conspicuous by reason of their inflated 
helmet which bristles with red hairs. Another 
Sage in bloom is S. officinalis purpurea with 
purple leaves and bluish flowers, while plants 
of Hyssop (Hyssopus officinalis), of which 
there are blue, white and pink varieties, 
help to brighten the rock wall near the laboratory. 


pungent 
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On the rock garden Stokesia cyanea and Geum 
Borisii are in flower, also Potentilla Miss 
Willmott and the dark blood red Potentilla 
Thurberi. Many blooms of Primula Littoniana 
are still to be seen, which testify to the 
long period over which this plant flowers. J. 
K. G. White. 





NOTES FROM EDINBURGH. 


Signs of the approach of autumn are not 
wanting, for already the Mountain Ash is decked 
with its clusters of shining red fruits, and 


“Viburnum Opulus has its fruits approaching 


maturity. Nevertheless, the floral display in 
the Royal Botanic Garden, Edinburgh, continues 
to be well-maintained, for the falling off in 
the rock garden -is compensated for in the 
herbaceous border. 

Foliage plants show up well in the rock 
garden, especially those with grey foliage. They 
include Santolina Chamaecyparissus tomentosa, 
which has also a quantity of yellow flower 
heads as a further attraction. Another yellow- 
flowered plant is Senecio Greyi, a dwarf, bushy 
species from New Zealand. It contrasts strongly 


-with its congener S. stenocephalus comosus, 


a native of China and Japan, whose spikes of 
yellow flowers are five feet tall in the her- 
baceous border. 


Another plant which is attractive just now 
in the rock garden is also, like the Senecios, 
a member of the Compositae, and furthermore, 
yellow-flowered. This is Odontospermum mari- 
timum which inhabits the Mediterranean regions. 
Its large, yellow, Daisy-lke flowers are not 
its only distinctive features, for its leaves are 
covered with long, silken hairs which give the 
plant a downy appearance. 

Turning to other plants, Sedum Ewersii 
makes a good display with its dark pink flowers. 
It is a native of Siberia. Elsewhere in the 
rock garden and also under glass, in the Rock 
House, the pretty pink flowers of Cistus Warley 
Rose have been much in evidence. 


Two fruiting shrubs should not be overlooked. 
One is Gaultheria pyrolaefolia fructu albo, a 
dwarf-growing plant of spreading habit, while 
the other is G. hispida fructu albo, a native 
of Australia and New Zealand, taller and more 
bushy in growth. Both, as the varietal names 
indicate, have white fruits which are extremely 
ornamental, and are acquisitions to any rock 
garden. 

Along the herbaceous border there are so 
many plants that, at first, one is bewildered, 
but at the present time a few stand out from 
the multitude as being of more than passing 
interest. ‘The herbaceous border at Edinburgh. 
contains annual, biennial and bulbous plants 
in addition to its strictly herbaceous inhabitants. 
So it comes about that Lilium Davidii may be 
found there in all the glory of its orange-red 
flowers. This species was introduced into culti- 
vation from Yunnan. A well-known plant in 
Rudbeckia laciniata may be noted in several 
places, and also a very good Helenium known 
as July Sun, which reaches to a height of four- 
and-a-half feet. Another old plant is Monarda 
didyma, the Oswega Tea, so well described 
by the late Mr. E. H. Jenkins as “ fragrant 
of leaf and brilliant of flower.” One of the 
Sea Hollies, Eryngium Oliverianum is not 
only decorative, but its flowers appear to be 
a great attraction for wild bees. 


During the summer, the Rose Garden at 
Edinburgh is much frequented by visitors, for 


although small, it has considerable charm. 
On account of its smallness only standard 


varieties are grown so that old varieties which 
the creations of modern raisers have failed to 
oust from popular opinion may be found. 
On the contrary, the most recent introductions 
of sterling merit may be added if space can be 
In the beds standard trees 
are sprinkled among the bush Roses with good 
effect. Of the standards Hiawatha (Polyantha) 
American Pillar (Polyantha), and Excelsa 
(Wichurariana), are at the moment the most 
striking. Among the bush Roses may be 
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mentioned Souvenir de la Malmaison, a Bourbon 
Rose of merit, as also is the H.T. Gorgeous, 
in my opinion this Rose has a tendency to 
‘“ floppiness.”” Madame Edouard Herriot is 
still one of the best Roses we have. It is 
interesting to note a clump of Primula Lit- 
toniana in flower in the Rose Garden. 

Under glass, attention may be drawn to the 
splendid display which has been made by the 
orange flowers of Mutisia decurrens, which is 
a very charming plant, although, so far, it 
has proved difficult to propagate by cuttings. 
Passifloras and Tacsonias have been conspic- 
uous features of the temperate houses for some 
weeks. Passiflora coerulea, and its varieties, 
including the white Constance Elliot were best, 
while of the Tasconias, T. militaris was the most 
free flowering. T. mollissima flowered better 
this year, as did also the quite distinctive 


appreciation as that enjoyed by the last-men- 
tioned, now getting into more general culti- 
vation. We have also a white form of E. 
vagans, labelled Lyonesse, which is much in 
advance of any of the older white sorts which 
I have seen. 

E. ciliaris is so good in itself that it can hardly 
be improved upon, but E. c. hybrida is a wel- 
come addition to its class. Assuming that 
this is a hybrid, one may suggest that E. 
Tetralix is the other parent, for whilst there 
is a noticeable likeness to E. ciliaris in the foliage 
—one of the most charming features of the 
Dorset Heath—the clear rose-pink bells in 
terminal clusters rather point to E. Tetralix. 
E. c. hybrida is, moreover, of dwarfer and 
more compact habit than the type, so that 
it will be welcomed for its neat growth. 

In the E. cinerea set we have a brace of good 


HOHERIA POPULNEA LANCEOLATA. 


Tuts beautiful New Zealand shrub is not 
so often seen in gardens as its merits deserve, 
and although of comparatively recent intro- 
duction it has been long enough in this country 
to have been planted extensively in those parts 
where its cultivation may be carried on with 
every hope of success. 


It is a neat-growing evergreen with serrated, 
lanceolate leaves, and the flowers are produced 
in great profusion towards the end of July. 
The blooms are of pure, glistening white, nearly 
one inch across, and, being produced in freedom, 
the effect of a fair-sized specimen is most 
attractive, its shoots being wreathed in bloom 
for the greater part of their length. 


An open, sunny situation suits this plant, 
and if shelter of a wall is afforded it it will do 





T. Sutherlandii, which is one of the most pleas- 
ing of Tacsonias. 

In the rock house, Nertera depressa is once 
again producing a quantity of the small scarlet 
fruits which are the most attractive features 
of this humble plant. Further away, Gaultheria 
nummularia carries its small, shiny bluish- 
black fruits, and Dianella intermedia has for 
some time borne on its slender stems its pretty 
blue berries. Robert H. Jeffers. 





TREES AND SHRUBS. 





SOME OF THE NEWER HEATHS. 


Amona a collection of summer-flowering 
Heathers of comparatively recent introduction 
there are a few varieties which deserve special 
recognition. One of these is Erica vagans 
Mrs. F. D. Maxwell, a plant with all the vigour 
and distinction of E. v. St. Keverne, but with 
flowers of a deeper shade of colour approaching 
a full-toned cerise. This variety is as free from 
the bluish tinge as the beautiful St. Keverne, 
and it is one that should meet with as much 
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plants in E. ec. Apple Blossom and E. c. pallida, 
the former being a pale shell-pink, and the latter 
white with the faintest wash of rose. In both 
of these the flower spikes are long, the habit 
erect and neat and the foliage a good dark 
green to accentuate the colour of the blossoms. 
E. cinerea Golden Hue, has a golden-green 
foliage which promises to earn for this variety 
as much esteem as that bestowed upon the well- 
known Calluna vulgaris aurea, but our specimens 
of this are as yet hardly old enough to enable 
me to speak more definitely of their merits 
in gardens. 

Erica Williamsii is not a new variety, but it 
is still uncommon and it has not thus far been 
much of a success with us. It is believed to 
be a Tetralix x vagans hybrid and bears some 
resemblance to both of these species, but es- 
pecially to the latter. 

Erica Williamsii is, however, a Heath of 
distinction, the dense, cushiony habit, moss-green 
foliage, and rose-coloured umbels being unlike 
those of any other. My complaint with E. 
Williamsii is that it is a shy bloomer, the 


flowers being not only few, but generally yielded | 


too late in the season. But this may not be 
the experience of others. A. T.J. 


extremely well, reaching a height of nine to 


ten feet. 
Hoheria populnea was illustrated in The 
Gardeners’ Chronicle as a supplementary 


plate in the issue for November 23, 1901, 


A. T. Harrison. 


POINCIANA GILLIESIT. 


THIS somewhat tender shrub is a magnificent 
wall plant for favoured districts and is well- 
worth growing in a sheltered position such as 
a partially enclosed terrace would provide. 
The graceful, grey Acacia-like foliage is dis- 
tinctly attractive, and the large cream-coloured 
flowers with tufts of brilliant scarlet stamens 
are very beautiful. W. Auton, 


THYMUS ERECTUS. 


Tuymus erectus is an upright little bush 
densely clothed with pale green leaves. It 
grows to about one foot or more, and its 
compact and upright habit gives it the 
appearance of a dwarf Juniper. The flowers, 
which appear in late summer and continue 
until autumn, are pure white and produced 
in clusters at the extremites of the current 
season’s growths. J. 
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EDITORIAL NOTIOES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the 
_ PUBLISHER, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
. Garden, W.C. 2 


Editors and Publisher.—Our correspondents would 
_ obviate delay in obtaining answers to their communi- 
cations, and save us much time and trouble, h Gass 4 would 
~- kindly observe the notice printed weekly to effect that 
ali letters relating to financial matters and to adverttee- 
ments shouldbe addressed to the PUBLISHER; and that 
> all communications intended for publication or referring. 
to the literary department, and all pranu to be named 
_ should be directed to the EDITORS. The two departments, 
Publishing and Editorial, are distinct, and much un- 
necessary delay and confusion arise when letters are 

. misdirected. 


al News.—Correspondents will greatly oblige by sending 
to the Editore early intelligence of local events likely to be 
of interest to our readers. 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—The Editors do 
+ not undertake to pay for any contributions or illustrations, 
or to return unused communications or illustrations, 
unless by special arrangement. The Editors do not hold 
themselves responsible for any opinions expressed by 
their correspondents. => == 7 os a 
Letters fcr Publication as well as specimens of plants 
or ing, e addressed to the EDITORS, 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London. 
ommunications should be WRITTEN ON ONE SIDE 
ONLY OF THE PAPER, sent as early in the week as 
possible, and * signed by the writer. If desired, the 
signature will not be printed, but kept as a guarantee of 
good faith. 


ent Communications.—// sent by telegraph, these 
Urgonig be addressed *‘Gard. Chron.,” Rand; or by 
telephone, to Gerrard, 1543. 
ustrations.—The Editors will be glad to receive and to 
* select photographs or drawings suitable for reproduction, 
of gardens, or of remarkable flowers, trees, etc., but they 
cannot be responsible for loss or injury. 


Newspapers.—Correspondents sending newspapers should 
be —* to mark the paragraphs they wish the Editors 
to see. 








PLANT HUNTING ON 
MOUNT IDA, CRETE. 


Y tent was pitched on a terrace at the 
M south-east end of the north slope of 
the main ridge of Mount Ida at an 
altitude of about four thousand seven hundred 
feet, and near some drinking troughs constructed 
to collect the icy cold water welling out from 
the bowels of the mountain. It is the only 
source of supply for the shepherds who, during 
the summer months, frequent these parts; 
it is visited during the day by the children 
and women of families who seem to come from 
various camps with their donkeys to replenish 
their pitchers. 

From my camp I overlooked the Plain of 
Nidha, one hundred and fifty feet below me: 
it constitutes one of the features or attractions 
of Crete. I was looking down on a green basin 
about two miles across, from west to east, 

as level as a cricket ground, encircled by rounded 
hills in front, and on each side of me the green 
of this lascustrine basin filling up the interstices 
and hollows between one hill and another. 
During the winter months and up to the end 
of April, the plain is carpeted with a blanket 


of snow, the waters of which, on the approach 


of summer, pass through subterranean channels 
to find outlets in thé foothills of Ida. The holes 
are deep, and in one such place was growing 
a white Saxifrage in wild profusion. The plain 
is a great pasturage for sheep and goats, bare 
of all vegetation save the sheep-nibbled turf, 
so thick and close as to give the impression 
that a mowing machine had passed over its 
surface. In and among the outcrops of rock 
to be seen here and there on the plain one may 
come across, protected by the dense stems of 
some bush, an interesting plant. In some, 
after destroying a bush, I ynearthed the tuberous 
root of Arum creticum, with a canary-yellow 
spathe six to niné inches long. 

On the outskirts of the plain, in the clefts 
of. rock, out of reach of the browsing goat, 
may be seen Acer creticum, Berberis cretica, 
with its small yellow blossoms, and the wild 
Pear (Pyrus parvifolia). 

Immediately above my camp was a tiny 
chapel, built at the expense of some religious 
devotee, for the benefit of the shepherds, where, 
at intervals, during the day, a child from the 
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nearest encampment rings a bell, not for any 
service in the church, but rather to grve the 
shepherds of the plain and on the surrounding 
hills an opportunity of offering up a prayer. 
I was reminded of that well-known picture 
the ‘‘ Angelus,” by Millet. Occasional services, 
I understood, were conducted by a visiting 
priest. 

By the chapel grew a well-shaped Hawthorn, 
of large leaves, in full bloom, conspicuous 
in all its solitariness. Above this again, a 
few minutes’ walk leads to the Idaean cave, 
with its oblong stone altar near the entrance. It 
claims one’s attention for its mythological 
tradition, as being the place where the infant 
Zeus was nurtured. A steep descent over snow 
leads to the cavernous interior from whence 
so many antiquities have been extracted. 

The route taken in the ascent of Ida lay 
immediately behind the camp. Accompanied 
by a German zoologist who visited my camp 
the previous day, we scrambled up the steep 
face of friable rock and screes, with long streaks 
of snow leading to the main ridge. I had no 
aneroid, but I reckoned that it must be between 
one thousand five hundred feet and two thousand 
feet. Once on the ridge, one’s pace was con- 
siderably accelerated by the loose, flat stones 
which pave the route all the way to the summit. 
Large areas of the rounded surface of the ridge 
and all declivities were covered with snow, 
in splendid condition, and added much to the 
comfort in walking. At the tail end of some 
of the snow fields by the edge of the melting 
snow, we came across ‘the children of the 
hills,” in all their full splendour, under the 
most favourable conditions of sunshine and 
stillness. What a feast of colours we had of 
Chionodoxas, Crocuses, and Tulips—some burst- 
ing into bloom through the very snow itself, 
like many coloured jewels on a white field. Of 
Chionodoxa there appeared to be two varieties ; 
the one, C. cretica, with white segments fringed 
with a puce the colour of Colchicum Born- 
mulleri, and the other, C. nana, all white with 
a faint suspicion of the same puce. Crocus 
Sieberi var. heterochromos bursts into bloom 
as the snow melts. There appears to be three 
variations of the same plant on Ida; the strong- 
est and most attractive has, on the tips of the 
outer segments,» strong markings of a pure 
dark purple, diminishing half way down each 
segment and then merging into a rich orange- 
yellow, both colours being on a white base. 
The upper portions of the inner segments are 
white and then merge into orange down the 
throat; at the base of the throat of the outer 
segments there is a strong marking of dark 
maroon. The pistil extends beyond the anthers, 
which are old gold, and divides into three 
widely-opened stigmata of an intensely vivid 
orange. 

The second variety has all the same charac- 
teristics of colour and growth, the only difference 
being that in the outer segments the dark purple 
starts from the perianth tube and extends in 
a narrow stripe to the tip of the segment. In 
the case of the third variety, the base of the 
throat has the same dark purple, and all the 
segments are white with strong orange merging 
from the base of the throat and extending 
half up the segments. The first variety I have 
described is not only stronger, but larger in 
the blooms, and carries a number of flowering 
stems from one base. The seed capsules de- 
velop in the ground and emerge ahove ground 
as the seeds ripen. When I dug up the plants, 
I saw no seed pods, and it was only after my 
arrival home that I discovered the seeds in their 
capsules, wrapped up in sheathing leaves and 
spathes. 


Tulipa cretica is undoubtedly the most 
beautiful of the bulbous plants I saw; it was 
growing in full bloom near the snow. Here 


again there are two varieties of the same plant. 
The most pleasing has a rich maroon red on 
the outer sides of the outer segments lined on 
their inner sides with a skin or film of white. 
The inner segments are white in both sides, 
with a slight indication of the same maroon 
faintly covering the white: the anthers are 
orange. The leaves are keeled and curbed 
outwards, the largest of the two varieties 
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measure one-and-a-quarter inch in width, 
and the plant out of ground is nine inches 
high. 

Of other plants, I saw Gagea foliosa, Corydalis 
rutaefolia, Lithospermum incrassatum, Alyssum 
idaeum, and asmall vivid pink Lychnis which 
I have failed to identify. Spiny plants were 
much in evidence, such as Ononis diacantha 
and a plant which appeared to me to be an 
Astragalus: these make tempting cushions 
for the weary. 

But the most fascinating of all, to my mind, 
is Prunus prostata, which, on the wind swept 
slopes of Ida, creeps along the ground. Near 
the cave of Kamares on the south sicpe of 
Ida, at nearly four thousand feet altitude, 
another of the sacred places to which pilgrimages 
were made in Minoan times, I found several 
plants growing amongst boulders in a much 
happier condition. Here it was thick of stem, 
showing its stunted growth full of crooks and 
turns, shaping itself to all the irregularities 
of the rock up which it was growing. and never 
projecting beyond a few inches. The plants 
I saw were little more than twenty-four inches 
high; they were in bloom, the colouring being 
pink, flesh colour, and white, a charming com- 
bination, reminding one of our Apple blossom 
in very diminutive form. Near by, large 
masses of an Onosma were coming into bloom, 
the yellow bell-shaped blossoms drooping 
gracefully from an erect. stem. 

My introduction to Iris eretica came about 
in a somewhat odd manner. 1l was on a mule, 
and as J rode along, always intent on searching 
for plants, I suddenly found myself entangled 
in the branches of a tree which unseated me. 
I fell into a tussocky clump of what appeared 
to be grass, then discovered to my intense 
delight the flowers of a small Iris which turned 
out to be no other than the Cretan variety 
of I. unguicularis. Later on, I came across 
many more plants in fuil hloom, mostly growing 
in sheltered places, and from what I recollect 
of the blossoms they are different from the 
variety I know as of Spanish and Algerian origin. 
All I saw were smaller flowers, with splashes 
of dark violety-blue and strong gold on a hase 
of lavender and grey colours, and I think |] 
am right in stating that the falls and standards 
vary in their colour arrangements much 
more than do the Spanish varieties. The 
leaves are glaucous, of a leathery texture, 
and measure from seven to twelve inches long. 
They are very beautiful flowers, well-shaped 
and coloured; and blooming as they were at 
four thousand feet in May, they should make a 
pleasing succession to the variety already well- 
known in this country. 

I visited several old Turkish cemeteries in 
search of Irises, as it is generally understood 
that, being a sacred flower amongst Mahom- 
edans, they would be found on graves; but all 
in vain. Turkish cemeteries are very extensive 
outside the principal cities, but since the with- 
drawal of the Turks, they have become the 
resort of cattle and goats and are fast falling 
into decay and ruin. 


In the garden of a Metropolitan on the border 
of the Massares Plain, I came across a whole 
mass of Iriscyprianain bloom, growing in partial 
shade. The flowers are scented: the plants 
measured five feet five inches in height, very 
strong in the stem, and had dark green leaves. 
Questioned as to their origin, the priests could 
not say how they had been acquired. 

My stay on Ida was all too short. I was caught 
in one of the most violent rainstorms I have 
ever experienced. For twelve houre my tent 
was battered with sand, hail, and rain, coming 
from the Libyan Sea. At intervals during 
the watches of the night when there came a 
lull in the storm, 1 could hear the approaching 
wind travelling towards me. Fortunately, 
I was able to take in a reef in my squatters’ 
tent by lowering the canvas of the tent to the 
first joints in the two upright. poles, fore and 
aft. At daybreak, striking tent, I sought 
refuge in a small chapel already occupied by 
my men. ‘The men were for returning. pointing 
out that the torrent beds which in places were 
the mule tracks, were likely to be in flood if we 
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remained another day. Furthermore, there 
was also the question of provender for the mules, 
so accordingly I was induced to give up further 
sojourn on Ida, and returned to the plains. 

So ended a trip which has whetted my appetite 
to return again ‘“‘to the land of spines and 
scent.” Crete is unlike any other of the 
Mediterranean islands. It has a mountainous 
back-bone of hills extending from one end to 
the other with two summits rising above eight 
thousand feet, and for half the year capped 
in snow. It has none of the mountainous 
beauty of Corsica, the scented isle; its flora, 
I learn, is allied to that of Asia Minor though 
it also has its own characteristics. 

Although my hunt for plants was confined 
to the higher altitudes, I was not unmindful 
of the beauty of the colours of the flowering 
plants on the roadside. . For miles, as I went 
along in a motor or on a mule, Salvia triloba 
with one or two varieties of Chrysanthemum 
segetum, or C. coronarium mixed with Anchusa 
italica made a blaze of colour on both sides 
of the road, with here and there a sprinkling 
of Nigella, Phlomis and St. John’s Wort; while 
Asphodelus was everywhere in abundance. 

Crete, with its archaeology, its monasteries, 
its museum, its flora, and I believe the perfect 
safety to visitors, affords travellers a new field 
fora camping holiday to any who seek peace 
far from the madding crowd. Geo. P. Baker, 
Ivydene, Cold Blow, Bexley. 





ORCHID NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 





BRASSO-LAELIO-CATTLEYA FLAVIDA. 


THE beautiful Brasso-Laelio-Cattleya flavida 
(Fig. 67) in the collection of Baron Bruno 
Schréder, The Dell Park, Englefield Green 
(gr. Mr. J. Shill) was raised from Brasso-Laelio- 
Cattleya Amber crossed with Laclio-Cattleya 
Golden Queen. 

The petals are broad, and with the well- 
formed sepals and finely balanced lip make a 
beautiful shaped flower, which is remarkable 
for its fine lemon -yellow colour which is 
deeper at the margins. 

The 
with Peach colour at the edge, which is beauti- 
fully fimbriated; the interior of the lip has 
delicate pencillings of reddish-magenta; the 
column is nearly white. Brasso-Laelio-Cattleya 
flavida is a beautiful Orchid of the highest 
quality. The bloom illustrated in Fig. 67 
is slightly reduced in size. The plant which 
bore it is only four years’ old from seed, and it 
is to be expected that when the specimen is 
stronger and older it will develop blooms even 
larger and finer in quality. 


AUTUMN-FLOWERING CATTLEYAS. 


AT one time the difficulty of obtaining flowers 
of this gorgeous family of Orchids during the 
autumn must have been of considerable concern 
to those who were responsible. 

Choice flowers are always appreciated at any 
season, but doubly so when the days are shorten- 
ing, and plants out of doors are losing their bright- 
ness, it is then the many beautiful hybrids of 
these Orchids, also Laelio-Cattleyas, and Brasso- 
Cattleyas, which produce flowers during the 
autumn, will furnish a bright display. Con- 
sidering the limited number of species available 
as parents, hybridists have attained remarkable 
results. There are upwards of two-hundred- 
and-sixty crosses of Cattleya Dowiana with 
other species and hybrids, whilst over one-hun- 
dred crosses have been made between Cattleya 
Warscewiczil (syn. gigas) and other hybrids, 
and over one-hundred-and-thirty hybrids are 
recorded between C. Hardyana, itself a natural 
hybrid, and other species and varieties. 

It is not claimed that all hybrids are an im- 
provement on the original species; but there 
are many which are a decided improvement, 
both in size, shape and cclour of the flower. 

By using the species to cross with the best 
of the hybrids the constitution of the plants 
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lip has deep  orange-yellow blotches. 


is improved, as by their reintroduction as parents 
vigour is imported to the offspring. Many 
growers had the greatest difficulty in keeping 
the imported species alive over a series of years, 
but there is no great difficulty with plants 
that have been raised and thoroughly acclim- 
atised in this country. 

The deterioration of Cattleyas often com- 
plained of by growers is mostly attributable 
to faulty culture ; in many cases too much fire 
heat, an excess of water, insufficient air, or some 
other cause. To give a precise routine of culture 
for the different members of these autumn- 
flowering plants would reqire considerable 
space, and when the complex nature of their 
parentage is considered, it is obvious that there 
is some variation in the mode of treatment 
required, 
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Careful observation will teach the particular 
requirements of the different varieties; when 
to withhold, and when to apply water, also 
when re-potting is necessary. This latter oper- 
ation should never be undertaken unless the 
plant is about to make, or is making, new 
roots. Careful watering, especially after re- 
potting, is the key to success, for too much 
water has the same ill effect as too little. 

The variation in the progeny from identical 
parentage is most marked in these interesting 
plants, and occasionally great diversity is found 
in the seedlings. There is a wealth of material 
to select from in forming a collection of these 
most lovely autumn-flowering plants. The 
best teacher in all branches of horticulture 
is experience, and in no branch does this apply 
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more than in the growing of Orchids. Exhib- 
itions show us what can be done, not how it 
is done, and every ambitious cultivator should 
aim to surpass in raising varieties superior 
to others already in existence. The pioneers 
in Orchid hybridization, with their limited 
resources gave us many valuable lessons, and 
how much wider now is the field with the many 
secondary and tertiary hybrids which may 
again be used for crossing with the species. 
"E ee 


LAELIO-CATTLEYA ASHTON. 


Mr. C. WRIGHT, gardener to the Hon. Mrs. 
N. C. Rothschild, Ashton Wold, Oundle, sends 
a flower of this showy decorative hybrid raised 
between Laelia Pacavia (purpurata Xx tenebrosa) 
and C. Mossiae, taken from one of a smal] batch 
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raised at Ashton Wold, and which varies much 
in the colour of the lip. 

In L. Pacavia, flowered by Messrs Jas. 
Veitch and Sons in 1901, the defective sepals 
and petals of the parents were much improved, 
and in the present hybrid the introduction 
of C. Mossiae results in the expansion of all 
the segments, and especially the lip. 

The blush-pink sepals and petals extend to 
eight inches, and are well displayed. The 
tubular base of the lip is coloured like the petals, 
the interior having thin, dark purple lines. The 
expanded front lobe is bright mauve with purple 
lines in the centre. 

A batch of hybrids raised at Ashton Wold 
since the war is said to be giving a very useful 
supply of flowers for decorative purposes. 


FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. 


NOTES ON CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Durmna September the growth of these 
plants is fairly rapid, for at this time in ordinary 
seasons sunshine alternates with showery 
weather. If all has gone well the leaves and 
stems will develop tones that betoken ripeness ; 

the former will often be tinted bronzy-green. 


The earlier bloom buds will be swelling, 
favoured by the heavy dews at nights, and at 
this period the plants will be free from insect 
pests, but not entirely, for while earwigs do 
not matter much, there is the leaf-mining 
maggot to consider, and soon the grower will 
be worried by small birds which in their desire 
to rid the plants of thrips will peck all too 
deeply into the flower bud, and may leave 
impressions in the florets under the outside 
cover. , 


To cope with the latter, pieces of muslin 
should be placed over the buds in the case of 
those intended to supply specimen blooms. 


It is to be preferred that the flower 
buds should swell and partially open while 
the plants are outside; but the moment the 
petals show colour, or rather, so soon as the 
bud bursts and shows its florets, it is well to 
protect the plants from overhead moisture. 


If the blooms set and swell under glass the top. 


growth is apt to run up spindly and become 
soft; but this will not occur with buds and top 
leaves developed in the open. 


Every plant should have ample space. For 
this purpose the grower should be continually 
shifting and replacing the pots; apparently 
a small item, but there is much in it. In my 
plants the number of branches or stems is severely 
limited. Thus a plant intended to produce 
a giant bloom may have but one stem, and, of 
course, one flower. Others are intended to 
furnish stoutly-grown blooms of the decorative 
type from half-a-dozen upwards, and the same 
with respect to the single-flowered varieties 
Having decided on the number of blooms a 
plant shall be allowed to carry, every little 
side-shoot should be removed, because it is 
superfluous. 


Stimulants should be given the roots regularly, 
the rule being a little and often. Liquid 
manure may be used, and soluble fertilisers 
in showery weather. The latter should be 
used with caution and not always according 
to the instructions of the makers; for instance, 
in the case of a well-known fertiliser it is recom- 
mended to use a tablespoonful to a plant in a ten- 
inch pot. I would not, however, use it at this 
strength, but prefer a quarter of that quantity. 
Too many ills arise from plants that are over- 
fed, and very. great caution is needed in 
applying stimulants to Chrysanthemums. 


The first consideration of the grower is to 
get the pots well filled with roots, and the 
second to “feed” them so that these shall 
not be burned. The decay of the blossom as 
it is opening is often termed damping, and many 
theories have been put forth as to its cause. 
l can provide one, viz., improper use of 
stimulants. 

Last autumn, a test was made to find out 
if certain varieties of Chrysanthemums would 
withstand full exposure to sunshine. What 
was considered the most delicate sort, or rather 
the one most likely to be affected, the maroon- 
coloured N. Davis, was placed so that its blooms 
were within a few inches of the glass, and the 
latter was not shaded. 


The blooms opened perfectly, without a 
speck of decay, and my contention is that any 
Chrysanthemum blossom may be opened in 
exposure to sun and be all the better for the 
sunshine in autumn, provided the roots of the 
plant are in good order, and the growth not 
soft through the improper use of fertilisers. 
The glasshouse should be well-ventilated, 
and, when the conditions outside are unduly 
moist or foggy, a little fire-heat should be used. 
The plants are rarely safe in the open after 
the end of September. If the grower wishes 
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to retard any of his plants a gocd plan is 
to arrange some kind of shelter to ward off 
frosts; this is a capital plan with late-flowering 
sorts. 

Outdoor Chrysanthemums are in good con- 
dition owing to the recent rains, and the flower 
buds are showing freely. I favour thinning 
these plants severely ; in fact I allow but one 
flower to a branch in the case of most varieties. 
Blooms of good substance, with stems of con- 
siderable length, provide valuable material 
for decoration of the home. Not all early 
kinds are treated in this way ; many are allowed 
to develop as they please in the matter of bud 
and bloom, with just a stick or two to keep 
the plant upright. 

Lifting Chrysanthemum plants from the 
open ground to bloom under glass is practised 
by many growers. I have not, however, adopted 
this plan yet. The trouble comes at a critical 
time, for, do the work never so well, the plant. 
is bound to receive a serious check when blooms 
are either forming or swelling. ‘True, a saving 
in labour is effected, but correspondingly there 
is a loss in quality of the subsequent crop. 

Referring again to pot plants, it is early 
perhaps, to write much about special varieties ; 
so far as strength of plant goes, however, there 
are few to compare with the new Japanese 
variety raised in Australia named Mr. F. W. 
Pockett. This should prove a fine sort of the 
big blossom type. 

The time for exhibiting is closely upon us, 
and we may expect to find examples of the 
flower as well grown as ever they were, but 
fewer growers compete than formerly. A 
leading society has allowed a space of one foot 
on the stands or boards for each big bloom, 
but it seems doubtful if such a change is likely 
to improve the old-time way of showing. One 
looks to the single type of the flower to keep 
up the interest in the autumn displays, and in 
respect to single Chrysanthemums, I shall 
not be far wrong in stating that greatly improved 
varieties will be seen in the near future. H.S., 
Woking. 

SWEET PEAS. 

For several seasons up to this year I had not 
visited the annual exhibition of the National 
Sweet Pea Society, and I was prepared, therefore, 
when visiting the show this summer, to campare 
the newer varieties with those of the past. 1 
may state that so far as excellence in cultivation 
is concerned, there is no difference > it would 
seem that in this respect there is likely to be 
no change for the better. Rich colouring was 
most marked in the blooms in the more impor- 
tant classes. In the colour classes one exhibitor 
won practically the whole of the prizes, and yet 
when similar samples were entered in a class 
for a dozen bunches, they came no nearer 
than third. This may be duo to different 
judges being appointed to judge tho different 
sections. 

Respecting varieties, if two could be named 
as being the more conspicuous generally, these 
would be Charming and Hebe. The one is 
a lovely shade of cerise, the other a glorified 
form of Countess Spencer, the original variety 
of the waved Sweet Pea. The type, then 
Hercules and now Hebe; this is what care in 
selection has done ! 

Pimpernel, of scarlet colour, is very fine, 
and most exhibitors favoured it. Royal Sover- 
eign in orange-scarlet appealed to me among 
several in that shade; whilst George Shawyer 
is the old Edrom Beauty excelled. Lavender 
is fine in a light hue in Powerscourt, and it seems 
to me that in the darker shade, the variety 
R. F. Felton is still as good as any, although 
Austin Frederick may be the more used by 
competitors. 

White is by itself in Constance Hinten, 
and I will leave others to distinguish which was 
the better cream shade, Matehless or Daffodil. 
Royal Purple is always telling with other 
shades, and that is why exhibitors use it so 
freely. Royalty is quite a good form of it, 
hut in blue shades Mrs. Tom Jones has not 
apparently been improved upon. The really 
dark eoloured sorts may not add to the effect 
of a display; anyhow, these are not much in 
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evidence at shows, and, curiously, I noticed 
that quite an old variety, King Manoel, was 
the moro prominent of the maroon shades, 
although the Sultan is quite the darkest in 
colour. Picture, in cream-pink, is excellent ; 
vet I fancy the lighter shaded Mrs. A. 
Hitchcock was the more prominent variety, 
Perhaps Pink Perfection has taken the 
place of Hawlmark Pink, at any rate it isa 
charming sort. Elegance and Valentine prov:de 
soft and light shades of blush-pink, and both 
sorts were favoured by those who competed. 
I noticed less of John Ingman than in years 
past, and even the capital selections Renown 
and Mascotts Ingman are not employed so 
freely as one would imagine their rich carmine 
colour would ensure. I like Youth because it 
scems to he a good form of the white, margined 
rose, Annie Ireland; but to-day there is no 
striking selection of the other counterpart 
with buff instead of white. I refer to Jean 
Treland, which used to be shown well, Nor 
was Charity, the best of the crimsons, much 
exhibited for its glorious colouring. I would 
extol £LO; the erimson searlet is even richer 
than in either Pimpernel or Gloriosa. Firn- 
pernel ig new. So is Miss California, and it 
is exceedingly effective in light) salmon-pink 
on cream. Mammoth, Grenadier and Tom 
Sykes are new, and all three may soon find them- 
selves among the more approved varieties. 
Then there are Venus, Gold Crest, and Rosy 
Moon, each with possibilities to be brought 
out when they are grown by expert cultivators. 
Visitor. 





FORESTRY. 


SELLING HOME-GROWN TIMBER. 


OF late years, the last decade in particular, 
there has been a noticeable falling-off in the 
number of publie auctions of home-grown 
timber, this time-honoured method of disposal 
having been largely substituted by the simpler 
and much less expensive one of selling by private 
treaty. 

This change may be accounted for in several 
ways, but principally in the matter of attendant 
expenses, as much larger numbers of timber 
trees are now disposed of standing or unfelled 
than was the case in pre-war days, when labour 
was comparatively cheaper than is the case 
at present, and the majority of timbered estates 
kept their own staff of woodmen. 


At the outset, it may be well to mention 
that there are several recognised systems of 
disposing of forest produce, each of which is 
no doubt specially adapted to suit the exigencies 
of the particular case in point. These might 
be included under four distinet headings (1) by 
public auction sale, the trees being either stand- 
ing or felled (2) by private treaty. selling 
the trees usually as they stand; (3) by 
weight, and (4) by actual valuation or mea- 
surement. 

Public auction sales are usually held during 
or at the end of the felling season, when the 
trees are lotted either in the plantation or 
on a piece of ground convenient for removal 
purposes, outside and adjoining the woodland 
boundary. So far as practicable, each kind 
of timber is kept separate; such as Ash in one 
lot, Oak in another, and so on, while others 
of about equal value; such as Birch, Alder, and 
Cherry, mav, for convenience, be included 
in one and the same lot. Larch is kept separate 
from Pine. 

In some cases the felled trees are offered 
for sale as they lie in the plantations, but 
it is usually found better for the vendor to 
have the trees felled and lotted, as previously 
deseribed, as then greater care is taken to avoid 
injury to the trunks and roots than when the 


haulage work is carmed out under contract 
by the purchaser's men. The trees are 
then advertised in the trade papers, 


with numbers of each, approximate sizes and 
contents, an estimate of their quality, where 
and how they can be viewed, and a place and 
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introduced by Mr. B. S. Williams about twenty- 
five years ago, but this Kale appears to have 
gone out of cultivation. 

VEITCH’s SPROUTING.—Sent out by the famous 
Chelsea firm. A really good variety, but not 
a prolific seeder. 

DRUMHEAD.—A most distinct variety, 
heading like a Drumhead Cabbage ; the margins 
of the leaves are crested and the leaf has a 
large midrib. 

MARROW-STEMMED KALE.— Green and purple 
varieties were fully described in The Gardeners’ 
Chronicle for March 22nd, 1924, p. 165. 

Of the ORNAMENTAL KALEs, several of the 
closely curled green and purple varietics may 
be used for decorative purposes in large estab- 
lishments. The Palm Tree Kale, a miniature 
form of the ideal Palm tree, with dark bluish- 
vreen leaves, and the Coleus-leaved Variegated 
are the best. 

As regards the latter Matthias Lobel, 1618, 
states that the Gepickelde Koole was mentioned 
by Petrus Hondius, cirea 1600, as Brassica 
variegata. By this time the novelty of this 
truly ornamental Kale has worn oft. 


KALES IN AMERICA. 


It is somewhat remarkable that Americans, 
who, as a rule, are fond of good vegetables, 
do not appear to have taken very kindly to 
Kales. Ina catalogue which covers such a wide 
tield as that of Messrs. W. Atlee Burpee Co., 
only three varieties are quoted, viz.: Tall Green 
Curled Scotch, Dwarf Green Curled, and Siberian; 
the last, which is a dwarf variety with bluish 
tinted green leaves that are curled at the 
margin, is by far the most popular variety. 

It is fairly hardy in the districts around 
Philadelphia and on Long Island, New York, 
where large quantities are grown for seed. 
The more northerly districts, where winter 
temperatures down to zero, Fahr., are not 
uncommon, have to depend in great measure 
for their supplies upon the South. An immense 
acreage of Kales is grown in Virginia for this 
purpose, both of the Siberian and the Dwarf 
Curled Scotch, the closely curled variety of 
the latter being by common consent the hardier 
of the two. 

On the latter point, Mr. C. L. Allen: in his 
work on Cabbages, Cauliflowers, etc., states: 
* The last winter, which had periods of unusually 
severe cold, has not injured the Scotch Kale 
in the least, while the Siberian, though not 
killed, had to produce entire new leaves in the 
spring Which it will not do if the plants are 
strong, as they will upon the commencement 
of a new growth, throw up their flowering 
stems and produce their feed.” 

Another member of the Brassica family 
named Georgia Collards is grown largely in 
the south for a home supply of greens, it being 
of easy culture, very productive, and ablo 
to endure the heat. It is a variety of Cabbage 
that does not form heads, and is similar to 
that known in France as Cow Cabbage. 
As in France, when tho leaves are stripped 
from the stem others form above, and so the 
plant increases in height. It is named Cow 
Cabbage, but a very large proportion of the 
young leaves find their way into the Pot-au-feu 
with which the peasant regales himself at the 
close of a long day's toil. 

With regard to the distinctiveness of the 
Siberian Kale, it is remarkable that Miller 
1759 quotes it thus :—Brassica — fimbriata 
Siberica, Boerh. Ind. 2, 12. Siberian Borecole, 
called by some Scotch Kale!! and a leading 
German firm in a catalogue of very recent 
date quotes it as Buda, or Siberian dwarf 
green. S. B. Dicks. 


ASPARAGUS. 


THERE are many controversial points in 
the methods of cultivation of the Asparagus 
such as raised versus flat beds, deep versus 


shallow planting, large versus small beds, 
when and how to manure, and so on. These 
pomts may always remain controversial. They 


ure not necessary factors governing success 
or failure, but represent variations due to local 
circumstances and conditions which the grower 
on the spot has to take into consideration in 
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deciding which methods are the most likely 
to meet the needs of his particular case. 

A point that admits of no controversy, 
however, is that the next year’s crop depends 
largely on the treatment given the beds from 
the time when cutting ceases until the time 
of the growing season, that is, broadly, during 
the months of July, August and September. 
This point often seems to be lost sight of in 
the general management of Asparayus beds. 
Not only the weight of the crop, but its quality, 
that ‘‘finesse’’ of flavour, depends largely on 
the condition of the plant. Everyone realises 
that quickly-grown heads are of the best quality 
and although weather and soil temperature 
play an important part in this, they are not 
the only factors. To maintain this quick 
growth of large, succulent heads over a period 
of six or eight weeks is only possible when 
the plants are full of health and stored up 
energy, and this can only be attained by previous 
good cultivation. Some crops are able to 
fight for their existence and appear to do fairly 
well even when crowded with weeds, but the 
Asparagus is a poor competitor amongst other 
growth and the cultivator who allows weeds 
to make headway in his Asparagus beds pays 
forfeit in the reduced value, both in quantity 
and quality, of his crop. 

Another cause of failure is the neglect, at 
this season, to give support to strong growths, 
with the result that many crowns are devitalised 
by losing prematurely the builders up of their 
constitution. Strong growths should always 
be given support, and it is a good routine to 
use the sticks from the first rows of early 
Peas for this purpose. If thrust firmly into 
the ground all over the beds, slightly leaning 
them towards the prevailing winds, they provide 
efficient support and prevent the loss of valuable 
growths. 

Many growers are very particular and 
methodical in the application of a dressing 
of salt just as growth commences in the spring, 
and satisfy themselves that this is a great 
factor in influencing the current crop. But 
judicious feeding over the whole period of 
growth is more essential, and a far greater 
factor in the building up of a vigorous, healthy 
root stock, which is the = sine-yua-non in 
the production of a high-class vegetable. 


CELERIAC. 


ALTHOUGH Celeriac cannot be compared 
to the common Celery for delicacy of flavour 
and general usefulness, it is, when well-yrown 
a good vegetable, useful for flavouring soups, 
and also takes a pot unimportant place in mixed 
salads. The plant is considerably hardier 
than the common Celery, and for that reason 
1s much more largely grown on the continent, 
where the frost is so intense that ordinary 
Celery cannot be preserved during the winter. 
Like the Celery, it requires to be grown in rich, 
well-worke? suit, and good cultivation should 
he practised to obtain large roots, as those 
of amall size are of very little servire. It is 
during the months of August and September 
that the greatest root growth takes place, 
hence every encouragement should be viven 
to the plants during this period to promote 
quick growth. 

Celeriac is a thirsty plant and should not 
be allowed to suffer from lack of moisture, 
while occasional waterings with liquid manure 
are highly beneficial. Frequent stirrings of 
the surface soil should be practised, and when 
foliage is abundant, a few of the lower, spreading 
leaves may be removed from each plant to 
wlow the light and air to reach the surface 
of the soil. 

When the plants are nearly fully-grown, 
a little soil may be drawn to the bulb on each 
side of the row to render the top part of the 
bulb whiter, but earthing up in the accepted 
sense of the term is nct necessary. 

The roots may be used as drawn from the 
ground, but if severe frost is anticipated, a 
quantity may be lifted, divested of foliage, 
except just the heart leaves, and stored in 
sand in & shed or cellar for use as required, 

The plant is subject to the attacks of the 
Celery fly- -Tephritis onopordinus -which often 
does consider“ ble damage. Frequent dustings 
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of soot while the leaves are dew laden acts 
as a deterrent to the fly in depositing in ezgs, 
but a sharp watch should be kept for the grub 
which lives on the soft tissues of the leaf, and 
if the least trace of the enemy is observed, 
the blistered portions of the leaves should be 
squeezed to kill the grub and prevent pupation, 
or increased numbers of the pest may return 
in the next generation. W. Auton. 





REMARKS ON THE CONDITION OF 
THE FRUIT CROPS 


(See Tables and Summaries, Ante, pp. 111-116). 
(Continued from p. 154). 
ENGLAND, N.E. 


NORFOLK (continuel).—The Apple erop is 
almost oqual to the average. Bramley’s Seedling, 
Lord Derby and Mere de Menage are very 
promising, and the trees free from scab. Pears 
are very much below the average. Bush fruits 
Were very good. Strawberries were very fine and 
of good flavour. Cherries, Apricots, Peaches, 
and Nectarines are only moderate in quantity. 
We experienced a very heavy hailstorm on May 
10th accompanied by a very low temperature, 
which damaged wall fruits very much. Pear 
and Apple trees were damaged considerably. 
Dessert Apples are very scarce, Worcester 
Pearmain, Beauty of Bath, and King of the 
Pippins excepted. The soil is a sandy loam. 
J. E. Fitt. Breccles Hall Gardens, Attleborough. 





SUFFOLK.—The fruit crops are disappointing, 
the redeeming feature being a fair crop of 
Apples. Pears are a complete failure, and Plus 
almost as bad; many Pear trees had a fair 
amount of blossom, and Plum trees flowered 
freely. There were no severe frosts during 
the flowering period, but a succession of cold 
winds and rains. Plum trees appeared to set 
fruits well, but these soon turned yellow and 
dropped. Bush fruits are good, and Straw- 
berries would have been a fine crop but for 
the drought.—FK. G. Creek, County Horticultural 
Instructor, Abbey Ruins House, Bury St. 
Edmunds. 


——Although fruit trees generally flowered 
well, it was the wet, sunless and cold conditions 
prevailing during the second half of April, 
and the early part of May, together with an 
unripened state of the wood, which resulted 
in such a poor fruit year. We had only 25 
inch of rain between May 3lst and July 20th, 
this being recorded during the third week of 
June. Apple trees are badly infested with 
red spider; it is a most persistant attack. 
Small fruits did well, particularly Raspberries, 
and in spite of the general opinion that the cld 
Superlative has lost its vitality, with us it has 
beaten all others for quantity and flavour, 
the canes being eight feet high. The soil in 
our two kitchen gardens varies in texture, 
one being sand over gravel, the other a medium 
loam over clay. This diversity gives us many 
advantages. 4. K. Turner, Orwell Park Gar- 
dens, Nacton, Ipswich. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 


BEDFORDSHIRE.—The fruit crops are very 
disappointing, especially after the profuse 
blooming ; Apples and Plums were one mass 
of bloom. The blossoming of Plums was tou 
prolonged for a good set, the weather being 
mostly dull, and heavy hail storms occurred, 
so Plums are very patchy, Victorias and 
Kirke’s being the best. Pear trees developed 
scarcely any blossom; we have a few fruits of 


` Doyenné du Comice but very few of other var- 


ieties. Peaches, Nectarines and Apricots also felt 
the effect of the weather during the blossoming 
period, and ali these fruits are under the average. 
Apples were very promising, but owing to drought, 
numbers are falling, but given rain we shall 
have a fair erop. Scab is making an appearance, 
but not so bad as last season: the trees had 
an extra spraying, but it has not stopoed the 
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disease entirely. Aphis is very bad, and re- 
peated spravings and drenchings with water 
after, does not make much impression on this 
pest. Small fruits have been splendid, especially 
Black Currants. Strawberries have also been 
splendid in size and flavour. At the time of 
writing, we are still gathering Laxton’s Latest 
and Omega, after six weeks picking of various 
sorts. The rainfall for June was 0.7 inch. 
The soil is sandy. W. G. Warner, Chicksands 
Priory, Shefford, 





The weather at the time of blossoming 
of a'l fruit trees was very good, and the flowers 
were not spoilt by frosts as so frequently happens; 
but the exceptional sun heat, coupled with 
the long, dry spell during spring and early sum- 
mer has crippled most fruit crops around this 
district. Many Strawberries never came to 
maturity, but remained half-grown and hard. 


Pluins dropped off the trees atter setting 
fairly well. Cherries were early attacked by 
birds for meistare. Raspberries were small 


and imperfect. Chas. Turner, Amothadl Park 
Gardens, Ampthill. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. —This is a most dis- 
appointing season for fruit crops, for although 
the trees developed an averace, and im some 
instances en abundance of bloom, the crops are 
very scanty. The Pruce orchards are prac- 
tically bare of fruit. fhe prolonged drought 
has seriously damaged all small fruits, all of 
vinich ere much under-siced, and are falling 
from the bushes throuch laek of moisture. 
Strawberries were quekiv over, and the crop 
very light indeed. Many “stools” have 
perished through drought. Raspberries were 
a better crop than was anticipated, especially 
on canes that are growing in partial shade. 
Mildew and aphis have attacked most gardens 
and orchards rather badly. Our svil is a reten- 
tive loam, resting on elay. Cracks are unusually 


numerous and deep. W. Hedley Warren, 
©“ Sunnymead,” London Road, Buckland, 
Aylesbury. 





This is the worst year for Apples, Pears 
and Plums thet I remember. The trees trained 
on walls and in the orchard developed very 
little hloom, and it failed to set owing to frosts 
while the trees were in bloom. The trees are 
making good growth which promises well for 
next year. Our soil is light and gravelly. 
William Brooks, Abbey Gardens, Great Missen- 
den. 


Ld 


The fruit crops are rather disappointing » 
the continned spring drought, and the con- 
sequent absence of atmospheric moisture had 
un adverse effect on most crops. 

Early Strawberries were good, but later 
varieties failed to swell, which made the Straw- 
berry season a very short one, Apviles promised 
well, but owing to lack of moisture many of 
the fruits dropped. Pears are a failure. Plums 
on walls are good, but in the open are not 
very promising. Peaches and Nectarines are 
patchy. Cherries and all bush fruits are 
plentiful. Taking results generally, the fruit 
crops here this year can only be described 
as moderate. F. Reul, Dropmire Gardens, 
Maulenhead. 


CHESTER.—AII varieties of Apples, Pears, and 
Plums carried extra heavy crops of flowers, and 
l have always noticed that when this happens 
the crop of fruit is light, especially on old trees. 
Our best cropped Apple trees this year are 
Worcester Pearmain, Newton Wonder, Lane's 
Prince Albert, King of the Pippins, Bramiey’s 
Seedling, Tyler's Kernel, Cox’s Orange Pippin, 
Irish Peach, Cellini, The Queen, Schoolmaster, 
Mr. Gladstone, Beauty of Bath, Beauty ot Kent, 
Keswick Codlin, James Grieve, Royal Jubilee, 
Washington, Ecklinville Seedling and Warner’s 
King. Our best cropped Pears are Beurré Diel, 
Louise Bonne of Jersey, Marie Louise d’Uccle, 
Conferencé, Doyenné du Comice, Williatns’s Bon 
Chretien, Passe Crasanne, Emile de Heyst and 





Beurré de Capiaumont. <All the above are 
carrying good average crops ot clean fruit. 


Plums are a failure; Morello Cherries were a 
good average crop of clean fruits; Gooseberries, 
Red and Black Currants, Strawberries and 
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Raspberries were all satisfactory. The dry 
weather caused a check to these fruits for a 
time, but the splendid rainfall of two inches 
in July did a lot of good. Early in the spring 
fruit trees were attacked by green-fly, but several 
syringings with Quassia extract killed the pest. 
The foliage of our trees is healthy, and the 
latter are building up good fruit buds for 1926. 
James B. Allan, Tirley Garth Gardens, Tarporley. 


l never saw more blossom on fruit trees 
in these gardens. In spite of this, however, 
the fruit crops are very disappointing. Pears 
and Plums are particularly bad. We shall havea 
fewApples, the varieties James Grieve, Grosvenor 
and Kentish Fillbasket yielding the best. crops. 
Apple sucker was very prevalent, but the afore- 
mentioned varieties withstood the ravages of 
this pest better than other sorts. It would 
be interesting to know if there is resistance to 
insect attack amongst certain kinds of Apples. 
Bush fruits and Strawberries were very satis- 
factory, especially the latter. Only once during 
my twelve years here have l had a better crop. 
The Duke has again yielded splendidly, and it 
is the only one of the newer varieties I have 
found surpasses Royal Sovereign; its growth 
is very vigorous and appears to be free from 
* Red Plant.” S. A. Summerfield, Alderley 
Park Gardens, Chilford. 








After great promise in the abundanee of 
bloom on Apple Pear and Plum trees, the fruit 
crops are most disappointing. Nome Apple trees 
have average crops, viz.: Lane's Prince Albert, 
Mere de Menage, James Grieve, Keswick Codlin, 
and Charles Ross. I notice that where the 
soi! is clayey or heavy, the crops are lighter 
than where the soil is sandy or gravelly. James 
Atkinson, Torkington Lodge Gardens, Hazel 
Grove, Stockport. 


(To be continued.) 








HOME CORRESPONDERCE. 


Magnolia grandiflora—I was greatly inter- 
ested in reading your correspondent’s article 
on Magnolia grandiflora on p. 234. We have 





‘a very good specimen of this tres growing on 


the wall of the mansion here in a southern 
aspect. It reaches to a height of forty feet, 
having long since attained the highest point 
which is possible to allow it to grow. The same 
remarks apply to the width, which is thirteen 
feet six inches. The stem is thirty-eight inches 
in circumference twelve inches from the ground. 
The tree is in a very healthy condition and 
flowers freely ; cach bloom being of an enormous 
size, and the flowers appear to open in quite 
a resular sequence. It would be interesting 
to know if there are many taller specimens 
in this country. J. A. Kirkwood, Sutton 
Place Gardens. Guildford. 


Cotoneaster thymaefolia congesta.— As this 
shrub is again mentioned on page 156, after 
Mr. Arnold's remarks (p. 49) may I ask who is 
responsible for the name ? I grow a large num- 
ber of Cotoneasters and have one named C. 
thymaefolia and another C. congesta, and they 
are not in the least alike. The former is a small 
form of C. microphylla, the latter, as is stated 
by Mr. W.J. Bean in his book Trees and Shrubs 
Hardy in the British Isles, is much more distinct 
from ordinary microphylla than is thymaeftolia, 
and is given the name of congesta (Baker). 
There does not appear to be such a plant as 
C. thymaefolia congesta. W. Butt, Chalford. 


Self-Sterility among Plums and Cherries.— 
The summary of Mr. Crane’s observations on 
self-sterility amongst Plums and Cherries 
which appeared in The Gardeners’ Chronicle of 
the 22nd inst., is most interesting reading, 
but one finds in comparing the results of different 
observers and investigations, that they do not 
always quite agree. So one wonders if stocks, 
soils. manures, climatic conditions, ages of trees, 
methods of cultivation, ete., have any influence 
on self-sterility or self-fertility, or both. S, 
Heaton. 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL. 


THE meeting held on Tuesday last in the 
Society's Hall, Vincent Square, Westminster, 
was not so well attended as usual, owing, doubt- 
less to the counter-attraction at Southport, 
but the building was well filled with exhibits, 
of which Gladioli constituted by far the most 
important subject. The special Gladiolus Show 
attracted a good number of competitors. There 
were also many exhibits of Dahlias, Carnations, 
Roses, and hardy border flowers. 


There were no groups of Orchids but two 
novelties received awards of merit from the 
Orchid Committee. 


There were several exhibits of fruits of which 
Mr. Allgrove’s collection of pot fruit trees and 
gathered Apples and Plums was by far the most 
important. The joint Dahlia Committee in- 
spected a large number of new varieties and 
recommended thirteen for trial in the Wisley 
Gardens. 


Orchid Committee. 


Present; Messrs. C. J. Lucas (in the chair), 
Gurney Wilson (Secretary), T. Armstrong, 
B. R. Ashton, F. K. Sander, R. G. Thwaites, 
J. E. Shill, H. T. Pitt, A. Dye, and Hon. H. D. 
McLaren. 

There were no groups and only four plants 
were submitted for awards. 


AWARDS OF MERIT. 


Odontoglossum Laurentia magnificum. -~The 
plant bore a spike of nine fine blooms, the in- 
florescence being very imposing. The segments 
are heavily spotted with chocolate-red, the 
tone being a little deeper in the petals and lip, 
and both sepals and petals are margined with 
faint lilac, that shows through from a rosv- 
purple staining on the under surface. The lip 
has a yellow blotch under the column. Shown 
by Mr. J. J. BOLTON. 


Brasso - Laelio - Cattleya Golden Glory. — A 
variety with clear lemon-yellow sepals and petals 
and a glorious lip of rich yellow ground stained 
with rosy-mauve on the margins, this tone 
deepening in the upper part and in the lip, 
which is most pleasingly fringed. Shown by 
Mr. C. J. Lucas. 


OTHER EXHIBITS. 


Odontoglossum Harold, shown by Mr. J. G, 
BoLTon, Claygate, Surrey, has finely formed 
flowers heavily blotched with bluish mauve, 


a difficult shade to describe. The lip has 
maroon blotches. The spike carried eight 


flowers. 

Cattleya Surprise, shown by Messrs. SAN- 
DERS, has mauve sepals and petals, the latter 
with delicate white veining. The lip is a 
glorious claret-purple with gold veining in the 
interior. 


Floral Committee. 


Present; (Section A). Messrs, H. B. May 
(in the chair), Donald Allan, Andrew Ireland, 
Wm. Howe, W. A. Bilney, F. Streeter, Jax. 
B. Riaing, D. B. Crane, Chas. E. Pearson, 
G. W. Leak, D. Ingamells, J. F. McLeod, A. 
Turner, F. G. Cousins, Hugh Dickson and W. 
B. Gingell. 


(Section B).—Messrs. Chas. Musgrave (iu 
the chair), E. H. Wilding, W. A. Bilney, 
G. Reuthe, Clarence Elliott, F. G. Preston, 
H. D. McLaren, G. Yeld, Reginald Cory, W. 
G. Baker, and Amos Perry. 


AWARDS OF MERIT. 


Gladiolus.—A magnificent variety was shown 
as White Lady, but as this name has already 
been used the award was provisional on the 
variety being renamed. It is a strong spike 
of large white flowers which have a suggestion 
of pale Primrose vellow on the buds and in the 
centre of the flowers. Shown by = Messrs. 
KELWAY AND Son. 


Phlox Annie Laurie.— This is a large-Alowered 
herbaceous variety, bearing salmon - pink 
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flowers which have a narrow rosy-purple zone. 
Shown by the Hon. VICARY GIBBS. 

Physostegia virginiana rosea Ladham's variety. 
---There are several varieties of this variable 
species and three are described in Nicholson's 
Dictionary of Gardening, including one named 
speciosa, under which name the plant under 
notice was shown. The species was introduced 
from North America in 1683, and is better 
known in gardens under Sweets name 
Dracocephalum speciosum. Several vigorous 
spikes were shown, and these carried erect 
racemes of flesh-pink flowers which have 
unusually small white lips. Shown by Messrs. 
LADHAMS, LTD. 


New  DaAHLIAS. 


The following novelties were selected for 
trial at Wisley. 

Cheal’ Pink.—A well-formed, small, decorative 
variety of bright pink colour, though the central 
unopened florets are shaded with dull helio- 
trope. Shown by Messrs. J. CHEAL AND SONS. 

Cintra.—An_ excellent yellow-flowered minia- 
ture Paeony of dwarf habit, suitable for bedding- 
out purposes. 

Mrs. John Crossting.—Another good bedding 
variety of the same type. The small, well- 
formed flowers are a very lovely buff-Apricot 
shade of colour. The foliage is purplish. 

St. Andrews.—A vivid crimson variety also 
of miniature Paeony type, and suitable for 
bedding. The flowers are round and carried 
on long, dark stems. ‘The three above named 
varieties were shown by Mr. A. J. Coss. 

Evelyn Hancock.—A_broad-petalled, decora- 
tive variety of large size, with lemon-yellow 
colouring. This and following varieties were 
shown by Messrs. J. STREDWICK AND SON. 

Harry Strutt—An excellent brick-red Cactus 
Dahlia of perfect exhibition shape, and carried 
on long, stout stems. 

Henry B. May.—A large decorative variety 
of salmon-pink colour, tipped with white. The 
centre florets show the yellow colour of the 
under sides of the florets. 

J. Emberson.—A large salmon-pink variety 
with narrow florets and of the hest exhibition type 

Mary Murray.—A good, pale orange Cactus 
variety. 

Nobility. A large, wine-red Cactus variety 
flushed with purple. 

Rotation —A good white Cactus variety. 

Shetk.—A large decorative variety of pale 
Primrose colour which deepens in the centre. 

Stedfast.—A large mauve-flushed Decorative 
variety of good shape. 


GROUPS. 


No doubt the special Gladiolus show induced 
growers to exhibit the large collections which 
were judged by the Floral Committee. A 
particularly graceful collection of very fine 
varieties was arranged by Messrs. R. H. 
Bars, Lro. ‘The  large-flowered varieties 
were very prominent, and these included 
Atherton, deep pink with a crimson blotch ; 
Fire King, vivid scarlet, with a crimson 
blotch; Electra, scarlet, with a white blotch ; 
und Black Pansy. Chief among the Primu- 
linus hybrids were Princess Elizabeth, Butter- 
fiy, Rudolph Herzog, and Xanthia. 

Inside the entrance, Messrs. KELWAY AND 
Son filled a whole length of tabling with very 
good varieties. Amongst their large-flowered- 
sorts we especially noted King of Gladioli, 
deep pink with white blotch ; Darkness, crimson 
maroon ; Queen Maud, soft salmon-pink ; 
H. B. Stallard, rich pink with a creamy centre; 
Mra. Cely Trevilian, blush-pink ; Snowbird, 
white; Craganour, rose-pink, shaded purple ; 
and Lady Young.rosy-mauve with yellow centre. 

A large collection set up by Messrs. K. 
VELTHUYS AND Co., included good spikes of 
Red Star; Mr. Mark, violet, splashed with 
white at the base; Veilchenbleu, blue and 
violet shades: Restauration, scarlet; Sarah 
Bernhardt, salmon with a crimson blotch; 
and Proserpine. Messrs. KONIJNENBERG AND 
MARK included lovely spikes of the following 
in their collection: C. H. Dickens, deep rose 
flushed with purple; Imperator, a large white 
sort Ophelia, Apple blossom pink; Magnolia, 


white witha few carmine lines deep in the Hower ; 
and Pfitzer’s Triumph, a large, deep salmon- 
pink. 

In an attractive group arranged by Messrs. 
J. J. GRULLEMANS AND Sons we noted Autumn 
Queen, white flaked with crimson; Louise, 
lilac shades; and Pride of Haarlern, bright 
pink. In another part of the hall they showed 
some good seedlings and Red Star, Dr. Norton, 
White Glory and King George. 

A very choice collection was staged by the 
ORPINGTON NURSERIES Co., and this included 
a beautiful orange and salmon-coloured seedling ; 
Odin, a large salmon-pink Hower with crimson- 
lake blotch; Marshal Foch, a very large lilac 
variety with rosy lines at the base; and Red 
Emperor. Primulus hybrids were mostly shown 
by Messrs. STOUTERBEEK VAN TiL, LTD., and 
amongst these there were charming. vases of 
Orange Queen, Yellow Hammer, Athalia, 
L’Innocence, Xanthia, and Souvenir. 

The Foremarke Cup, which is annually offered 
for twenty spikes of named Gladioli, in not 
fewer than ten varieties and grown by the 
exhibitor, attracted only one exhibit, but this 
was of such excellence that the judges could 
have had no hesitation in awarding the cup. 
This splendid collection shown by Messrs. 
IEO. MAIR AND Sons, included Queen Mary, 
Duchess of York, Jean Mair, Peach Blossom, 
Kyle, and King George. 

Roses were shown in variety and of good 
quality by Messrs. CHAPLIN Bros., and by the 
Rev. J. H. PEMBERTON. The former had 
lovely vases of Mabel Morse, Lady Inchiquin, 
Mrs. Henry Bowles, and Captain H. S. Hervey 
Cant. Chief amongst the last-named collection 
were Vanity, The Adjutant, Mermaid, and 
Golden Emblem. 

The customary collections of Carnations 
were shown by Mr. C. ENGELMANN, Messrs. 
ALLWooD Bros.. and Messrs. STUART Low 
AND Co. The former had an interesting vase 
of seedlings, while the most attractive varieties 
generally were Maine Sunshine, Janet, Red 
Laddie, and the sweetly-scented Mauve Queen. 

Dahlias were shown in considerable quantity 
by Messrs. CARTER PAGE AND Co., Messrs. 
J. CHEAL AND Sons, and Mr. J. Wrst, who 
had collections of general interest which 
included most of the different types. Messrs. 
J. STREDWICK AND Son had a small collection 
of Cactus varieties, and Mr. H. HEMSLEY 
showed a few vases with his fruit exhibit. 

General border flowers were exhibited by 
Messrs. M. PRICHARD AND Sons, who included 
several batches of dwarf Campanulas, particu- 
larly varieties of C. pumila; Rudbeckias, 
Heleniums and Kniphofias ; by Mr. G. REUTHE, 
who also showed flowering branches of Eucryphia 
cordifolia, Solanum jasminoides, Berberis coral- 
lina, and Hydrangea Sargentiana. 

A good collection of herbaceous Lobelias 
was displayed by Messrs. B. Lapuams, LTD., 
and of these Mrs. Humbert, pink; Magnificent, 
crimson ; Purple Emperor, and L. syphiliticum 
grandiflora were especially noteworthy. The 
Misses HOPKINS staged a pretty collection 
of hardy flowers, including Gladioli. 

In an exhibit arranged by Mr. F. C. Woop 
there were good vases of Physostegia (Draco- 
cephalum) virginiana, herbaceous Phloxes, 
Tamarix pentranda, and various Heleniums. 


Fruit and Vegetable Committee. 


Present: Messrs. A. H. Pearson (in the chair) 
J. Cheal, H. S. Rivers, W. Poupart, W. G. Lob- 
joit, H. V. Taylor, S. B. Dicks, A. Bullock, 
Geo. F. Tinley, E. Neal, F. Jordan, E. Beckett, 
J. C. Allgrove, W. H. Divers, J. Basham, 
E. A. Bunyard, and A. N. Rawes. 

A few subjects were subinitted for awards, 
including a Tomato and several new Apples, 
but none was considered superior to varieties 
already in cultivation. 

Messrs. VEITCH AND Son, Exeter, sent speci- 
mens of the Apple-shaped Cucumber which 
they received from Australia. ‘The curious 
shape of the fruit is interesting, but apart from 
that the novelty has little to recommend it 
to the notice of growers. 

The most important collection was a group 
of pot fruit trees and gathered Apples and 
Plums shown by Mr. J. C. ALLGROVE, Middle 


Green Nursery, Langley, Slough The trees 
were perfect specimens, dwarf, well-shaped, 
and heavily cropped. They included Peaches. 
Plums, Apples, and Figs. The Plums were 


the most numerous and they included the 
varieties Count Althann’s Crave, Kirke’s, All- 
groves Superb, Jefferson, Belgian Purple, 


and Denniston’s Superb. The fruits in dishes 
included such fine early Apples as St. Everard. 
Langley Pippin, Red Victoria, Lady Sudeley. 
and Rev. W. Wilkes; and Plums Old Greengage, 
Denniston’s Superb, Allgrove’s Superb, Pond’s 
Seedling, and Kirke’s. 

Mr. H. HEMSLEV, Crawley, showed some 
excellent Apples, Peaches and Plums. ‘The 
large Gloria Mundi Apple made a conspicuous 
dish, and there were others of Beauty of Bath, 
Lady Sudeley, Worcester Pearmain, and Stirling 


Castle, equally good. Choice fruits of Belle 
de Louvain, Prince of Wales, and Victoria 


Plums were also shown. 

Messrs. DANIELL Bros., again showed Black 
Currant September Black, and Messrs. LAXToN 
Bros., again exhibited the Veitchberry, together 
with some new early Apples of their raising. 

In the competition for the Bunyard Medals 
for Pluins Mr. R. STAWARD, Ware Park Gardens, 
Ware, was the only exhibitor. The exhibit. 
however, Was very meritorious, and was awarded 
the Silver) Bunyard Medal. Tbe varieties 
were Coes Golden Drop, Washington, Late 
Gage, Green Gage, Monarch, Giant Prune, 
Jefferson, Cox’s Emperor, Pond’s Seedling, 
Kirko’s, Belle de Louvain, Count Althann’s 
Gage, Primate, and Black Diamond. 


——_— — 


SCOTTISH PANSY AND VIOLA. 


AT the annual meeting of this association 
held recently in Glasgow, Major R. S. Milne, 
Bridge of Weir, and Mr. W. Dobbie, Renfrew. 
were elected President and Hon. Secretary 
respectively. The financial statement for the 
past year showed a small credit balance. No 
fewer than eleven seedling fancy Pansies, 
thirteen seedling Violas and three bedding 
Violas were staged for certificate honours. 
Three blooms of each were shown on collars, 
while the bedding specimens were represented 
by plants in bloom. Certificates of Merit were 


awarded to the following varieties :--Fancyv 
Pansies: James Cochrane, John Martin, Mrs. 
John Cameron, and Mrs. Isaac Whiteford, 


grown by Mr. ALEXANDER COCHRANE, Fauld- 
house, and David Lindsay, grown by Mr. 
WVILLIAM Linpsay, Dunaskin. Violas: - James 
Sivewright, Abbey Craig, and Isobel, grown by 
Mr. WiLuiaÊĪ Howie, Barrhead; May Raeburn, 
Peggy Trail, and Betty Whiteford, grown by Mr. 
ALEX. COCHRANE, and Kate Mackie grown by 
Mr. WILLIaM Davipson, Dunaskin. Bedding 
Viola, Carluke Bedder, grown by Mr. QUINTEN, 
McFadyean, Carluke. Certificates were also 
given to an unnamed Pansy and Viola seedling 
grown by Mr. ALEX. OLLAR, Campbeltown. 
The most meritorious bloom in the fancy class 
was Mre. Whiteford, a bold, smooth flower, 
with Plum blotch and margin of creamy white 
suffused carmine, while the best novelty among 
the Violas was James Sivewright, a pale cream 
on lemon ground kloor with a broad blue 
band. ‘Two seedling Pansies sent by Mr. E. 
CLEGG, Dewsbury, did not qualify, although 
one of them obtained a First Class Certificate at 
Saltaire. 


UNITED HORTICULTURAL BENEFIT AND 
PROVIDENT. 


THE monthly meeting of this Society was 
held in the R.H.S. Hall, on Monday, August 19, 
Mr. T. R. Butler presiding. 

Six new members were elected. Two members 
withdrew interest from their deposit accounts 
amounting to £6 19s. 10d. 

The sick pay for the month on the ordinary 
side amounted to £61 12s. 7d., that for the 
State Section, £30 14s. 10d., while £2 was paid 
for a maternity claim. 

Grants were made to seven members amount- 
ing to £31 13s. 3d., for dental and optical treat- 
ment, and seven other cases wore considered. 
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SOUTHPORT FLOWER SHOW. 


Avuaust 26, 27 and 28.—In the matter of 
Flower Shows, Southport has excelled itself. 
In 1924 Southport held what was the greatest 
first-time effort we have known, and as splendid 
as it was great. On this occasion—the 
second effort—there were over a thousand more 
entries than in 1924, consequently an extra 
span had to be added to the huze Chelsea-like 
canvas erection, while an additional large 
marquee had to be put up to hold the 
numerous entries in the classes for floral 
designs. Altogether the part of the show 
under canvas covered an area of one-and- 
three-quarter acres. The disposition of the 
exhibits in the great tent showed a marked 
improvement as compared with the arrange- 
ment of a year ago; tho wide central area, 
with its large exhibits arranged on the 
ground, added materially to the general effect 
of the show. In this and many other ways 
the Flower Show Committee of the Corpora- 
tion of Southport has shown remarkable 
promptitude in carrying out useful suggestions, 
an aptitude to learn those lessons which 
experience teaches, and a readiness to take 
advantage of good ideas discovered during 
visits to Chelsea, York, Wolverhampton, 
Shrewsbury and other great shows, and also 
an initiative and enterprise in the creation of 
new and interesting classes. 

But in the creation and conduct of a 
great show the Southport authorities—it is a 
show run quite frankly by the Corporation as 
an additional high-class advertisement of a 
very beautiful town—have created an atmo- 
sphere which is so delightfully attractive that 
every exhibitor desires to come again. Nothins 
is too much trouble, and everyone in authority, 
from the Mayor downwards, does all that is 
possible for the exhibitors, the judges and the 
pres3, consequently everything runs smoothly, 
and everyone is happy. There is a welcome 
for all who take any part in Southport Show, 
and even the hard-worked Secretary, Mr. T. 
Wolstenholme, and the equally busy Show 
Superintendent, Mr. W. Clark (who is also 
Superintendent of the Corporation Parks and 
Open Spaces), appear as bright and cheerful 
as though “the greatest show in the pro- 
vinces“ was & very pleasant little ‘extra” 
in their round of duties. Councillor R. Clayton 
and Alderman E. Wood, respectively Chairman 
and Vice-Chairman of the Flower Show Com- 
mittee, are unfailingly kind and helpful, and 
have the happy knack of making everyone 
feel ‘‘at home.’ Whether the “air” of 
Southport has anything to do with it we 
cannot state, but we are firmly convinced 
that the “atmosphere” created by the com- 
mittee and officials is in large measure re- 


sponsible for the fine success they have 
achieved. 
The Show was held, as last year, in 


Victoria Park, where a wide and half-mile 
long herbaceous border is a famous feature. 
The site is in every way suitable and con- 
venient. For the encouragement of competi- 
tors cash and other prizes to the value of 
over £2,900 were offered in a schedule of 
two hundred and sixty-six classes. 

A few of the leading features of the 
show were the two great-group classes and 
these provided a grand avenue of colour 
and a display of finoly grown plants ad- 
mirably arranged. The hardy plant groups 
were very colourful and showed an advance 
in arrangement. Roses provided fragrance, 
colour, and fine form; Gladioli con- 
tributed a striking feature of stateliness ; 
the table decorations were a source of 
continual interest and pleasure; the rock 
gardens, although sombre, attracted con- 
siderable attention, while fruits and vegetables 
were shown in fine style and great extent. 

The best non-competitive exhibit in the show 
was the splendid group of vegetables shown 
by The Hon. Vicary (Gispss (gr. Mr. E. 
Beckett), and this received the Silver Challenge 
Trophy, value £75, presented by The People. 
The best competitive exhibit in the show, 
and to which the Sir John Brunner Trophy 
was awarded, was the contribution of Orchids 
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in Class 17, set up by Messrs. J. AND A. 
McBean, Cooksbridge. The Gardeners’ Chronicle 
Medal was also awarded to The Hon. Vicary 
GIBBS. 

We hope to publish a fuller report in our 
forthcoming issue; distance from town and 
the early hour at which we have to go to 
press have prevented any further comment in 
the present issue. At midday the weather 
was overcast following rain in the early 
morning, but there were crowds of people 
present, giving promisa of greater financial 
results than in 1924. At the time this report 
left Southport the awards to trade displays 
were not complete, but we would add that 


the trade displays were very fino and 
numerous. 

GROUPS. 
The biz group class at Southport is one 
of the great attractions. The schedule 


requires a display of flowering and foliage 
plants arranged for effect upon a space of 
300 square feet and the premier award 
consists of the £50 Challenge Trophy pre- 
sented by the Southport Theatres and 
Cinemas, and a cash award of £50. This 
wa3 won, as last year, by Messrs. J. CYPHER 
AND Sons, Cheltenham, with a beautiful 
exhibit that excelled in grace and colour. 
Palms, Codiaeums, Liliums, Humeas, Francoa 
ramosa, and various Orchids were delight- 
fully disposed to make up a bright and 
graceful whole. The inclusion of two larze 
plants of Clerodendron Balfouri was a 
somewhat daring innovation, but these plants 
proved great points of attraction in a finely 
finished exhibit. Mr. W. Hotmes, Chester- 
field, won the second prize with a capital 
display in which his finely-grown specimens 
of Prince of Wales Codiacum were a suporb 


feature; his was a beautifully bright con- 
tribution in which Liliums and Francoa 
ramosa lent grace, and Orchids gave 


additional colour. Sir G. Kenrick (gr. Mr. 
V. J. Macdonald), Edgbaston, was third and 
Mr. T. M. PETER, Great Horton, Bradford, 
fourth. 

In the class for a group of foliage plants 
Mr. W. A. Hotmes led with a fine exhibit 
wherein Codiaeums were of superb quality and 
finely arranged with Palms, Alocasias, Rex 
Begonias, Dracaenas, Nandina domestica and 
Ferns; seeond, Messrs. J. CYPHER AND Sons, 
whose exhibit was a trifle lacking in colour ; 
third, Sir G. H. KENDRICK, whose group was 
somewhat sombre; fourth, Mr. J. H. ANDERSON, 
Southport, who used large Ferns, Caladiums 
and Marantas in his somewhat unique dis- 
play. 

Messrs. PRICHARD AND Son, Christchurch, 
excelled in the class for a large collection of 
hardy flowers, and their display was brilliant 
with Kniphofias; second, Messrs. Bers, who 
relied over much on Liliums and Gladioli. 

Messrs. W. ARTINDALE AND Son, Sheftield, 
led for Gladioli with a superb exhibit ; second, 
Mr. A. Epwarps, Fordham, and third Messrs. 
BEES, Lrp. 


— — — — — — — 


KINGS WALDEN BURY. 


THE twenty-fifth exhibition of this Society 
took place in beautiful weather on Wednesday, 
August 5. The Bury Pleasure Grounds wore 
thrown open to the public in conjunction with 
the show. The inhabitants of Letchworth, 
Hitchin, Welwyn and Luton appear to appreciate 
this privilege, and visit the show in increasing 
numbers each year. The more important 
horticultural exhibits were placed in one large 
tent. Here Messrs. HARKNESS AND Co., and 
Messrs. WHELLER made attractive exhibits 
of Roses. Messrs. W. CUTBUSH AND SON, 
Barnet, covered one-hundred-and-forty fect 
ground space with a display of cut flowers, 
principally of hardy herbaceous plants. Other 
attractive exhibits included vegetable and 
fruit collections, and a collection of named 
Phloxes from Magor Harrison's” gardens. 
The competitive classes attracted satisfactory 
numbers of exhibits. 
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DUMBARTONSHIRE SWEET PEA. 


THE eighth annual show of the above Society 
was held at Dumbarton on the 8th inst., under 
favourable auspices. The entries exceeded in 
number those of 1924, and the quality of the 
flowers was of a high standard in both the 
gardeners) and amateurs’ classes. 

Mr. GEORGE BALLINGALL who won the 
Burpee Cup at the Glasgow Show was again 
prominent in the prize list. He was first for 
twelve vases in the open section with choice 
examples, among others of Wembley, Picture, 
Youth, Matchless, Mammoth, and Elegance, 
the last of which received the special award 
offered for the best vase in the Show, while 
in the Gardeners’? and Amateurs’ Section, 
he carried off the leading honours for nine, six 
and three vases respectively. He also staged the 
best cerise and cream-pink varieties, in the single 
vase competition, and completed a splendid 
record by staging a bowl of Sweet Peas which 
received special mention by the judges, 
as it was a feature of the Show. The flowers 
were conspicuous by their bright, good colour, 
and artistic arrangement. 

In the Amateurs’ Section the honours were 
shared by Messrs. E. WatTKINSON, RENTON, 
JAMES MALTMAN, SHANDON, GEORGE BLACKIE, 
Dumbarton, and JOHN McGowan, Alexandria. 


Not only were Roses more numerous, but the 
quality was better than it has been for several 
vears past. Mr. WILLIAM CARRUTHERS, Card- 
dross, excelled in the class for three vases, 
and his vase of Mrs. Henrv Bowles was placed 
first in the class for pink Roses. In the red 
and white classes Mr Witt1am HouMEs, Helens- 
burgh, excelled, while Mr. CHARLES Mac- 
LACHLAN, Helensburgh succeeded in the class for 
three vases and for a single vase of a pink variety 
showing the variety Mrs. Henry Bowles. As 
an amateur effort, the single vase of nine distinct 
varieties stayed by Miss McBeTH, Alexandria, 
was most commendable, the‘oucstanding blooms 
being General McArthur, Lieut. Chaure, J. L. 
Mock, Lyon, and Madame A. Chatenay. 

Keen competition resulted in the Car- 
nation classes. Mr. James Smir, Darvel, 
and Mr. WILLIAM CARRUTHERS were placed 
first and second in the class for six vases of 
border varieties, but the positions were reversed 
in the competition for three vases. Mr. SMITH 
included a vase of Skirmisher that was judged 
to be the best Carnation in the Show. 


SCOTTISH BEEKEEPERS. 


THE arrival in Glasgow during the past few 
weeks of fifty tons of comb honey which was 
being sold at 1/9 per section, and the serious 
consequence that would result to Scottish 
Beekeepers from that competition was the 
subject of discussion at a meeting of the Scottish 
Beekeepers’ Association, held recently at Glas- 
gow. Mr. James Cochrane, Kilmarnock, pre- 
sided. 

The question was raised by Mr. A. Blair 
in connection with a report submitted by the 
Markets Committee of the Association. He 
said the American honey was in good condition 
and that the frame was stamped with the 
registered number of the apiary and the weight 
of the honey contained in each section, and he 
predicted that America would capture the mar 
ket unless the Scottish Beekeepers could bring 
pressure to bear,on tho railway companies 
to carry their honey better. He also advocated 
legislation which would ensure that all honey 
from America should be marked “ foreign 
honey.” 

Mr. Leith, Aberdeen, said that the quality 
of honey imported from America was not up 
to the standard of that produced in Scotland, 
and it was up to them to protect themselves 
because tho public, on buying from the grocer, 
did not know whother tho honey was foreign 
or not. 

A resolution by the Edinburgh Beekeepers’ 
Association urging legislation to deal with bee 
diseases was held over for consideration at the 
Dundee meeting. 

Mr. John Anderson, 
delivered a lecture on 
cords.” 


Aberdeen, 
“ Jettison 


afterwards 
and Dis- 
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MONTROSE JUBILEE EXHIBITION. 


AUGUST 21 and 22.—For fifty years the 
Montrose and District Horticultural Society 
has done commendable work in fostering a 
love of horticulture in and for miles around 
Montrose. The results of these are finely 
reflected in the magnificent public gardens 
of the town, which have earned for it the title 
of “ The Garden City by the Sea.” The Society 
during its career has been greatly indebted to 
the landed gentry in the surrounding districts 
for the fine support afforded it, this enabling 
it to accomplish a record few societies could 
beat. It was fitting, therefore, when the 
Jubilee year came round that all records should 
be broken in the number of entries—over 
one thousand—and in the fine quality reached 
in all the sections. The prize money on this 
occasion was increased by fifty per cent., while 
there were nine trophies and many medals, 
gold and silver, awarded. The Countess of 
Strathinore, who had always proved a good 
friend to the Society, opened the proceedings, 
the venue being the spacious Drill and Recrea- 
tion Halls, Montrose. Mr. dJ. Drumrnond- 
Smith, the Secretary, ably backed up by a 
large and enthusiastic committee, left nothing 
undone to ensure the success of the exhibition. 

The show was a particularly meritorious one, 
and in all departments an unusually high stand- 
ard was reached. Outstanding features were the 
fine displays of cut flowers and vegetabies, 
While we hear of Roses suffering greatly from 
the green-fly in the south this season, that 
certainly was not the case at Montrose. Nothing 
could have exceeded the fine display made in 
this section, and they excelled in beauty the 
Sweet Peas shown. Prominent murserymen 
and seedsmen vied with each other in the fine 
show of Roses. 

Owing to the season being so well advanced, 
and the fruit smaller owing to the prolonged 
drought, this section was not quite so strong, 
with one or two notable exceptions. 

Vegetables were finely represented, the chief 
prize-winning collection evoking the warmest 
admiration. 

The following were the leading awards :-- 
Silver Challenge Cup for the best exhibit in the 
show went to Linut.-CoLt. Hew H. BLAIR- 
IMRIE, C.M.G., Lunan House, Montrose (gr. 
Mr. James Mitchell), for an admirable collection 
of vegetables. It was also awarded the much 
coveted Athliated Societies’ Medal, in Gold, of 
the Royal Horticultural Society, London, and 
likewise carrried oft the Miss Isobel K. Gordon's 
Jubilee Cup oftered for the best collection of 
vegetables. 

The Adamson Jubilee Silver Cup for the best 
collection of fruit was won with a capital entry 
from Macclesden Gardens, Brechin (gr. Mr. ALEX. 
TAYLOR. 

The Silver Challenge Medal for the best collec- 
tion of hardy fruits went to Mr. HERBERT 
Lyatr.t, Old Montrose (gr. Mr. Robert Duncan) 
for a much admired entry. 

The Lady Baxter Cup for the best collection 
of vegetables (amateurs) was worthily won 
by Mr. A. C. Durit, Montrose Street, Brechin. 

The Lady Baxter Silver Vase for Sweet 
Peas (open class) went to Mr. HERBERT LYALL, 
Old Montrose, for a finely grown entry. 

The Silver Challenge Cun for Chrysanthemutns 
(open class) was awarded to Mr. JAMES PATER- 
son, Aberdeen, for finelv-grown .specimens. 


The Nurserymen’s Silver Challenge Cup 
deservedly went to Mr. JAMES CONNOCHIE, 
Montrose, 


The Challenge Cup for Amateurs was gained 
by Mr. STANLEY NCOTT, Montrose, for the best 
table (six feet by four feet) of greenhouse plants, 
flower or foliage plants, arranged for effect. 

Messrs. Dobbie’s (Edinburgh) Gold Medal 
for most points in the horticultural classes was 
awarded Mr. HERBERT Lya, Old Montrose. 

The following well-known firms were awarded 
Silver Jubilee Medals by the Society in appre- 
ciation of their fine non-competitive exhibits :—- 
Messrs. W. NMITH AND Son, Aberdeen : Messrs. 
Ben REID AND CO., Aberdeen: Messrs. D. AND 
W. Croup, Dundee; and Messrs. LAIRD AND 
SINCLAIR, Dundee. 

Mention must be made of the magnificent 


THE 


tARDENERS’ 


collection of fruit, flowers and vegetables, 
sent in by CAPTAIN STANFIELD, Dunninald 


Castle, Forfarshire, for exhibition. 
Everything went off splendidly, and all 


concerned are to be highly congratulated on 
the fine success which attended their efforts. 


LITHAM (FIFE) HORTICULTURAL. 


Mrs. Burnetr Smita (Annie S. Swan) 
formally opened the annual exhibition of this 
Society on Saturday, when the principal 
prizes were won as follows:—Sir Thomas 
Paxton Challenge Cup for most points in the 
veyotablo section, Mr. PrTER GRaAy, The 
Mount; Pot Plants and Cut Flowers (most 
points) Mrs. McInrosH, Monimail; Balfour 
Cup for most points in the Gardeners’ section, 
Mr. JOAN CLARK, Lochiehsad, Auchtermuchty : 
open Swect Pea competition, Mr. J. SMITH, 
Crawford Priory; twelve Roses, Mr. Joun 
CLARK, Lochichead: collection of vegetables 
(ten varieties) Mr. J. CLARK. 


— — a teenie ———— 


PERTH HORTICULTURAL. 


AT the annual show of this Society held on 
the 19th and 20th inst., the number of exhibits 
was much larger than that of last vear, and the 
displays of fruits, cut flowers and plants was 
particularly good. 

Breadalbine Horticultural Society won the 
Victory Cup and Medal offered for the best 
collection of vegetables, while the Almondvalley 
Horticultural Society as runners up was awarded 
a Silver Medal. The principal individual awards 
were as follow :—silver cup for twelve varieties 
of Sweet Peas, Mr. JAMES KENNEDY, Moness 
Gardens, Aberfeldy; silver challenge cup 
for a collection of hardy fruit, silver rose bowl 
for decorated dessert table, and silver cup for 
collection of fruit, Mr. JOHN MCGREGOR, gar- 
dener to the Earl of Moray. Kinfauns Castle ; 
silver cup forsix varieties of Roses,Mr.D.PowWRIE, 
Junior, Aberdeen; silver cup for Border Car- 
nations, Mr. W. H. Scott, Perth; silver cup 
for three varieties of Roses, Mr. J. WEBSTER, 
Perth; silver cup for cut flowers, Mr. W. J. 
TUCKER. Perth. 

Trade exhibits were unusually numerous 
and formed an attractive feature of the show. 
The following firms were awarded Gold Medals 
Messrs. STORRIE AND STORRIE, Glencarse, 
for fruit and flowering plants: Messrs. D. AND 
W. CROLL, Dundee, for Roses; Messrs. THOMAS 
SMITH AND Sons, Stranraer, for Roses; THE 
CARSE OF CGOWRIE NURSERY Co., Errol, for 
fruit: Messrs. THYNE AND Sons, Dundee, for 
Roses, Gladioli, etc.; Messrs. ZAND AND DICK- 
son, Edinburgh, for Alpine plants: Messrs. 


AUSTIN AND McASLAN, Galsgow, for Roses, 
ete.,: Messrs. ALEXANDER AND Brown, Perth, 


for floral designs. 


ROTHESAY HORTICULTURAL. 


Tne feature of the annual show held at 
Rothesay, on Wednesday, the 19th inst., was 
the remarkable success of Mr. JoHN DAVIDSON, 
gardener to Sir John Reid, Ardencraig. In 
the open section for cut flowers he was first for 
three decorative Roses, for six double Begonias, 
for six vases of herbaceous flowers, for six 
Phloxes, for six annuals, for nine vases of 
cut flowers, for three foliage plants, for three 
greenhouse plants, for three tuberous Begonias, 
for Petunias, for three Coleus, for three exotic 
Ferns, for three British Ferns. and for Aspi- 
distras. In the fruit clesses he also carried off 
most of the chief honours, being placed first 
for six Apples. Red Currants, a Melon,a collection 
of fruit, and the best bunch of Grapes in the 
show. while in the vegetable classes he excelled 
in the classes for twenty-four and twelve 
Tomatos, two Cucumbers, six white and six 
vellow Turnips and twelve pods of French 
Beans, and in the restricted section he added 
to the long list of successes by winning first 
prizes for six Gladioli, twelve red and twelve 
preen Gooseberries. 

The next successful Mr. 


eompetitor was 
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Duncan McFir, Kames Castle. He was first 
for six Pompon Dahlias, for four Dahlias, 
for six Pentstemons, for three Zonal Pelar- 
goniums, for one light and one dark Fuchsia, 
for two Vegetable Marrows, for six Leeks, 
for six Onions, for three heads of Celery, for a 
collection of vegetables, for a hand bouquet, 
and for two Cabbages. 

The remaining honours were shared by Mr, 
H. HARPER, Kilmaleolm; Mr. Joun Hoon, 
Rothesay; Mr. JoHN WALKER, Ascog; Mr. 
HENRY BEGG, Ascovbank; and Mr. VILLIAM 
McMILLAN, Rothesay. 

In the amateurs’ classes Mr. C. STEWATRT 
won several first prizes; and Mr. JOHN SPIERS, 
four. 


WIGTOWNSHIRE HORTICULTURAL. 


THE annual exhibiticn which was held at 
Stanraer, on Friday, the 21st inst., was formally 
opened by Sir Thomas Inskip, K.C, M.P.. 
Solicitor-General. The mcst successful exhibitor 
was Mr. JosEPH DEvoy,Stanraer, where principal 
honours were won with two vases of Chrysanthe- 
mums, twelve blooms of Bevonias, one vase of 
Asters, two Fuchsias, two Chrysanthemums. 
two Begonias, single, two Begonias, double. 
three Beet, and the collection of vegetables in 
beth the gardeners’ and amateurs’ claszes. Mr. 
T. B. CHALMERS, Barsvlus, scored with twelve 
blooms of Roses, while Mr. R. H. COCKBURN 
excelled in the Grape classes, being placed first 
for two bunches of black ana white, six bunches 
of white, and two bunches black Hambro. He 
was also first for twelve culinary Apples, and for 
a collection of Potatos. Mr. R. M. ADAIR. 
Stanracr, excelled in the Apple classes, and 
Mr. R. W. Rye, Zochinch Gardens, was success- 
ful with six Nectarines, a Melon, six Figs, and 
a collection of fruit. 





TRADE MARKS. 


THE following list of latest Trade Marks. 
published is specially prepared for The Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, by Messrs. Rayner and Co., Rezis- 
tered Patent and Trade Mark Agents, of 5. 
Chancery Lane, London, who will give all 
information free regarding the Rezistration of 
British and Foreign Trade Marks. 


453,781. —The word SQUIRREL with illustra- 
tion of squirrel for Axes, Adzes, Pruning 
Knives, Hooks with a Cutting Edge. 
Scythes and Sickles. John Yates and Co., 
Exchange Works, Rocky Lane, Aston 
Manor, Birmingham. August 19, 1925. 

453,782.—Illustration of Squirrel for Spades. 
Shovels, Picks, Hoes, Forks (Agricultural 
and Horticultural), éte. John Yates and 
Co., Ltd., Exchanze Works, Rocky Lane, 
Aston Manor, Birmingham. August 19, 
1925. 


$55,215.—The word HEDGEHOG with illus. 


tration for Garden tools, ete. Cornelius 
Whitehouse and Sons, Ltd., Cannock 


Edge Tool Works, Walsall Road, Cannock, 
Staffordshire. August 19, 1925. 
FERTILITE. 

B455,133.—A Fertiliser. The Worcestershire 
Fertiliser Co., Ltd., Canal Works, Han- 
bury Road, Stoke Prior, near Bromsgrove, 
Worcestershire. Aug. 12, 1925. 

BEAUFLORS. 

459,844.—Cut flowers and Plants. Archibald 

Thomson Ure, trading as Beauflors, 115. 


Princes Street, Edinburgh, Scotland. 
Aug. 12, 1925. 
JACKURPI. 


459.884. — Agricultural and Horticultural Imple- 
ments and Parts thereof. Sydney Odlinz 


Jackson, Gatonza Tea Estate Gatonga, 
Assam, British India. Auz. 5, 1925. 

The above Marks bave been “accepted ` 

by H.M. Patent Oftiee and unless any 


objection is lodged the Marks will be duly 
Registered. 
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MARKETS. 


COVENT GARDEN, Tuesday, August 25th, 1925. 
Plants in Pots, etc.; Average Wholesale Prices. 
(All 48’3 except where otherwise stated). 


Adiantum s.d.s.d. ! Hydrangea s. d. 8. d. 


cuneatum i White, 48's per 


a doz. eed in 0-13 0 ` doz. * .. 18 0-30 0 
—elegans ... . 1OO-120 , —pink, 48's per 
Aralia Sieboldii... 9 0-10 0 doz. F .180240 
Araucarias, per | blue, 


48's per 


doz. wae .. 30 042 0 : doz. ... 30 0-48 U 





Asparagus plu- Nephrolepis in 
mosus... ... 12 0-18 0 Variety ... ... 12 0-18 0 
—Sprengeri ... 12 0-18 0 —32'y io ... 24 0-36 0 
Aspidistra, green 36 0-60 0 | Palms, Kentia ... 30 0-48 0 
Asplenium, per | —60's ... 15 0-18 0 
oe a ee A — Pteris, in variety 10 0-15 0 
—nidus |. |. 120-150 | large 60's 5 0—6 0 
Cacti, per tray, —small 4 0—5 0 

—12’s, 15's .. 5 0—70 — per tray 
| of 15's... . 2639 

Crotons, per doz. 300450 | —— 48's 
Cyttomium ... 10 0-25 0 per doz. . 15 0-18 0 


Cut Flowers, etc.: Average Wholesale Prices. 


a.d.s.d. s. d.s. d. 
Adiantum deco- Heather, white, 
rum, doz. bun. 9 0-10 0 per doz bun... — 120 
—uneatum, per — pink, per doz. 
doz. bun. .. 60—80 bun. .. 8 0—9 0 
Asparagus plu- Honesty, per doz. 
mosus, per bun. bun, . 18 030 0 
long trails, 6's 2 0—3 090 Lapaygerias, per 
med. sprays ... J 6—2 6 doz. blooms 3 6-49 
short ,, .. OF 13 Lilium longiflorum 
—Sprengeri, per bun. long, per doz. ... 2 0—2 6 
long sprays... 1 6—2 0 —speciosum 
med. ,, .. 10-16 album, long, per 
short ,, .. 0 4—1 0 doz W .. 26-36 
Asters, white, per —short, per doz, 2 6—3 6 
doz bun.  .. 50—80 | —SPeciosum 
—coloured, per rubrum, long, 
doz. bun. 40—83 0 per doz. blooms 2 0—2 6 
—* —short 1 6—2 0 


Carnations, per 
doz blooms ... 1 6—3 0 


Chrysanthemum 
maximum, doz. 
bun. .. ww 26-30 


Lily -of-the-Valley, 

per doz. bun.... 24 0-30 0 
Montbretia, per 

doz. bun. „4 0—6 0 
Orchids. per doz. 
a 36 0-48 0 


ie —Cattlevas 
— pea be —Cypripediums 5 0—7 0 
blooms F 40 0 Physalis, per doz. 
—bronze, per doz. Dain, ach — Ix 0-30 0 
blooms ... ... 2 0—30 | Roses, per doz. 
—bronze, per doz. blooms, Rich- 
bun. .. _.., 12 0-18 0 mond . 16-26 
— yellow, per doz. Liberty... 0... 16-26 
blooms . £0609 | —Madame Butter- 
— yellow, per doz. fly see ., 16—2 6 
bun. ... _.. 12 0-15 0 —Mme Abel 
———— d Chatenay .. 1 6—26 
reo psis, per doz. Melody ...  ... 1 6—2 0 
bun... n 13—16 | —Molly Sharma 
Cornflowers per Crawford 2 0—2 6 
doz. bun. .. 2 0—2 6 —Ophelia.., 2 0—2 6 
Croton leaves —Sunburst 20—3 0 
per doz.... ~ 09-26 Scabiosa a 
po ban: Poe 40—5 0 
* Smilax, per doz. 
spikes .. .. 3 0—40 trails en .. 30-36 
Fern, French, per Statice, mauve... 5 0—6 0 
doz. bun. .. 0 9—1 0 moy per doz. TE 
: A un. oa. .. 5 0—6 0 
Sor bane. e BD ERTE 
Gardenias, per EE E 
box, 12’s, 18's... 6 0-12 0 pane S * 0—6 0 
Gladioli, — white, —latifolia, per 
per doz. bun. ... 12 0-15 0 doz. bun. ... 10 0-12 0 
—primulinus, per —incuna, per doz. 
doz. spikes ... 2 0—2 6 bun. * .. 9 0-12 0 
—Halley, per doz. Stephanotis, per 
spikes... .. LO—16 72 pips ... .. 3 0—3 6 
—Prince of Wales Stock, English 
per doz. spikes 2 0—2 6 white ; .. 60-80 
—scarlet, per doz. Sultan, white, per 
spikes... . 20-30 doz. bun. . 40—60 
—cream, per doz. —mauve, per doz, 
spikes... . 3 O40 bun. .. 40-60 
—Giant White, —vellow, per doz. 
per doz. spikes 2 0—30 bun. ; .. 30-60 
r : in. Swrvet Peas, per 
— A doz. bun. .. 4 0—9 0 


per doz. bun. ... 18 0-30 0 Violas,per doz. bun.1 0—1 6 


REMARKS. —There is little echange to note from Tast 
week. The general supplies vary considerably in quality. 
but good prices are still being realised for sound and 
reliable blooms. More Chrysanthemums are available 
and indoor blooms are improving in quality: vellow sorts 
are the most plentitul, The quantity of bunch spray 
white is still much below requiremonts, bat coloured sorts 
are increasing in quantity; bronze, Mrs. J. Pearson and 
Verona being most plentiful, and Horace Martin amoneest 
the yelow varieties, Carnations show a slight improve- 
ment in quality and price, Asters, like other ont-door 
blooms, show the effects of the recent heavy rains, but. 
some excellent blooms are on sale, both white and 
coloured. Blooms of Lilium longiflorum exceeded the 


demand during last week but prices were a trifle firmer 
this morning, L. lanciflorum album is searcee at the 
present time, but the supplies of L. L rubrum are ample 
for the present demand. Physalis is arriving in excellent 
condition and realising good prices. Large quantities of 
Gladioli are arriving from Holland; small quantities of 
Asters are also arriving from that country and some 
exceHent blooms of the former are also coming from 
home growers, searlet varieties being exceptionally fine 
andare on sal: ata moderate price. Phe first consisu- 
ment of single Violets came to hand on Saturday last 
from Cornwall in fairly good condition. 


Fruit: Average Wholesale Prices. 


s.d.s.d s.d.s.d. 
Apples, English— Melons (Forced) 
—Early Victoria, basket ... .. 10 0-15 0 
bushel . 2640 | —Cantaloupes 3 0—8 0 
—Grenadier 2 6—6 0 | —Valencia, per 
—W estern .. 8 0—8 0 ease oo, w. 15 0—18 0 
—Miller’s Seedling 2 0—6 0 


Nectarines, per 


Australasian— — u 6 0-18 0 
—sSturmer . 80-120 | south rican, 
$ ae per case... ... 200 250 
— . 14 0-22 6 Peaches, English 
Gages, Spanish per doz. ... 60-180 
-sieve .., . 140-210 | Pears, Williams’, 
Grapea— bon — Chretien, z 
—Heluian, Mic... 10-16 | 33. — E 
— English ... 1 3—2 0 — .. i= 
-—Colinar ... . 200 Californian— 
—Hamburgh, Ib. 16—30 9 —Bartett .. 24 0—26 0 
— Miiscat ... 2 6—6 0 | —Beurre Hardy 26 0—30 0 
—Canon Hall 3 0—6 0 ' Pines... ... .. 50-80 
Grape Fruit —South African, 
Fi J 7 
—South African, i box S ITa 6 0—7 0 
per case... ... 30 0-35 0 Plums, English 
Lemons, Messina, Car 2 a8 — — 


a. 120-18 0 | French, crate oo 
it 12 0-20 0 ` —Vietoria wen 14 0-16 0 
.. 18 0-25 0 i Damsons ... n. 12 0-14 0 


Wholesale Prices. 


per box ... 
—Murcia ... 
—Naples ... 





Vegetables: Average 


s. d. 8.d. “dos d. 

Beans— Mushrooms, cups 2 6—3 6 

—Evesham, flat... 60-80 | Broilers..  ... 20-26 

— 

RAA Runner, 10 o-12 ọ | Matrows, tally .. 2 0—5 0 
a Onions— 

K —— per as o | —English, per cwt. 8 0—9 0 

— ` an — Valencia 9 0-10 0 


Cabbage, per tally 3 0—8 U 


Caulitlowers, per Parsnips, per ewt. 4 0—6 0 
9 
doz. oes — — o—ti 0 Potatos— 
Carrots, Dew, per — English, per 
bag ue a OHO cwt. .. 6 0—8 0 
Cucumbers, per doz. 4 6—5 6 Tomatos, English, 
—Flats, 36's, 42's 14 0-18 0 per strikc— 
Dutch Onions... 11 0-120 | —pink „a 300 
Grens, best, per * —pink & white ... 3 0-40 
Ea 16—26 | blus ne 2 6—30 
orseradishn, per Š i — 
bundle a agaga | Tournay s ee 
Lettuce, Cos, doz. 10-80 | —Dutch ..  .. ~~? 6 
—Cabbage Let- Turnips, new, per . 
tuce F .. 1 6—2 6 doz. bun. we — —50 


REMARKS —Trade in dessert Apples is exceptionally 
vood but there is no demand for cooking Apples except 
large varieties. 


GLASGOW. 

PLUMS again dominated the fruit market during the 
past week, and the maintenance of heavy daily supplies 
are rewarded as an indication that the English season 
will be a short one, Under the exceptional conditions 
prices keep remarkably steady. Victoria made from od. 
to Td. per Ib., Czar kl. to 6d., Belle Louvain and Blaisdon 
4d., Egg 24d. to 3d., Purple Egg 24d. to 3hd., Scotch Bush 
4d. and feammsens ëd. Preserving Strawberries were worth 
trom od. to Sd., but a few chips of special quality made 
1 per Ib. on Friday, Black Currants continued dear at 
1i4, while Red Currants fluctuated between Gd. and 8d., 
and Raspberries averaged from 7d. to Yd. Spanish Green 
Gages sold at from 14/- to 20,- per halfsieve and French 
from 10 to l4- per crate.  Hotme-grown Grapes are 
coming in more freely, and Museits, locally grown, realised 
36 to 4/6 per Ib, English Black Hamburgh 1/9 to 2-, 
scotch 14 to 16 and Dutch 17- to 12. tes I 
quoted at 34d. to Atd. American Apples are arriving in 
small quantities, but heavier consiguments arrived in the 
Clyde on Monday from New York and imports will eon- 
time to inereast each successive week, Gravenstein made 
226 per case, Bramley's Seedling 21/- to Sẹ per cwt, 
Duchess 32- to 36- and Stirling Castle 20°- to A- 
Finest Williams's bon Chretien Pears realised l0- to 17 - per 
erate and Dateh 11/6. Cadifernian Oranges (Sunkist) Were 
bid up to 40- per case, and South African) qualities 
averaged 26+. Grape Fruit ranged from 39- to 40,- 
aceording to count, and Melons could be bought at 14- 
to 16/- per case, 

A good business was transacted in cut flowers at the 
moderate prices whieh still rule the market. After being 
Hat on Tuesday and Wednesday, values improved on 
Thursday, whieh was the busiest day in the week. 
Special Chrysanthemums from the south ot England were 
worth from 16 to 2 for 6's, Holmes’ White (smal), 3d. 
to 6d, per bineh, and bronze, od. to 8d. Carnations at 
1 ito 2 per dozen showed littl: improvement, and Roses 
were practically unchanged at 10 to 26 per dozen for 
Richmond and Mme. Abel Chatenay, L- to 2- for Mrs, 
H. Stevens, and 2 - for small blooms of Ophelia. Lilinins 
were in poor demand with the result that L, lancitlorum 
(Harrissi)i declined to 2/- and 26, and L. lancifolium 
rubrum to 16 and 2/-. Foose Gladioli special were worth 


Gooseberries were > 


1d. to 3d. per spike; Prince of Wales and Halley, 6d. to 
10d. per bunch (6's), white, 9d. to 1/-. Sweet Peas made 
from id. to 6d. per bunch; Gypsophila (annual), 3d. and 


dd.; single G. paniculata, 6d., and double, 1/-. Small 
Asters realised 1d. to 14d. large 3d. to Od. Asparagus 


Fern sold at 6d. to 2/- and Smilax at 1/- to 1,6. 

Scotch Tomatos, which were down to 44d. and 5d. per 
lb. early in the week, were worth from dd. to 8d. on 
Friday, while Dutch Tomatos were calculated to average 
24d. and Guernsey 34d. to 4d. Cultivated Mushrooms 
returned 16 per 1b., and fleld-grown Mushrooms 4d. to 
6d. Cucumbers fluctuated between 2,6 and dj- per dozen, 

French Beans sold for 5d. and 6d. per Ib.; Peas, 3/- to 
96 per stone, Lettuces were plentiful at L/- to 2/- per 
dozen and washed Carrots (English-grown) at 10/- per cwt. 





WEW HORTICULTURAL INVENTIONS. 


LATEST PATENT APPLICATIONS. 


20,495—Boot, W.—Utilization of radio-energy 
for the promotion of plant or vegetable 
growth. Aug. 15. 

20,300.—Greenwood, 
Aug. 12. 

20,415.— Robinson and Son, Ltd., T.—Appar- 
atus for separating seeds. Aug. 14. 

19,894.—Bevan, J. W.—Gardening appliance. 


H. J.—Plant support. 


Aug. 7. 
19,665.—Peace, E. L.-—Manufacturer of fer- 
tilisers. Aug. 4. 


SPECLFICATIONS PUBLISHED LAST MONTH. 


237,089.—Telfer, J. S. G. -Means fcr disg- 
tributing fertilizer. 

298,849.—Smith, C. R, 
-— Insecticides. 

225, 834. —Eckart, C. F.—Means for enhancing 
the growth of plants. 

994,559. --Rcehbrs, R. L.—Seed-containers and - 
seed-sowers. 

236,494. -Badische Anilin and Soda Fabrik.--— 


and Dosch, T. J. 





Manufacture and production of ferti- 
lizers. 
This list is specially compiled for Gar- 


deners? Chronicle by Messrs. Rayner and Co., 
Regd., Patent Agents, of 5, Chancery Lane, 
London, from whom all information relating 
to Patents, Trade Marks, and Designs, can 
be obtained gratuitously. 


Messrs. Rayner and Co. will obtain printed 
copies of the Published Specifications only, 
and forward on post free for the price of 
ls. 6d. each. 


— oe * ——— — 


NEW IRISH FREE STATE PATENT 
LAWS. 


VALUABLE interests will be involved in the 
changes arising from the new Patent Laws 
which will shortly come into force in the 
Irish Free State. Mr. Geo. H. Rayner, the 
well-known Chancery Lane Patent Agent, 
makes clear several of the points needing 
careful consideration by those concerned. 


British Patents granted before December 
6th, 1921, will be continued upon the Irish 
Register if a copy of the patent is lodged in 
Ireland and renewal fees are paid as in 
England. 

British Patents applied for after December 
6th, 1921, and before the passing of the Act 
will be granted subject to a search in the 
Irish Register. These privileges in regard to 
Patents will also extend to Registered trade 
marks and designs. 

Should an application for a patent be made 
without reference to any earlier British 
Patents, then it must be accompanied by the 


report of a Registered Patent Agent based 
upon a Search for novelty in the British 
Records 

Should any of our readers desire fuller 


information on this subject, Messrs. Rayner 
and Co., Patent Agents, of 5, Chancery Lune, 
London. W.C. 2, will be glad to supply it 
free of charge. 


CAMPANULA SEEDLING. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





CORRECTION: Mr. John F. Hanmer, gardener to 


P. Craven, Esq., Pinewood, Conway, informs 
us that he won chief honours in the open 
class for 6 Peaches at Shrewsbury, and not 
Lieut.-Col. Dickson as stated in our report 
on p. 159. 


G. M. The seedling 
Campanula exhibits a graceful and useful 
type, but it is difficult, in the absence of 
opportunities for comparison, to state how 
it differs from some of the newer forms. 
It is a charming plant, and the flowers, 
each the size of those of Telham Beauty, 
have a bluish-mauve colouring which is very 
pleasing, and also, at the moment fashionable. 


Hypranegas. E. B. (1) Hydrangeas should 
be pruned after flowering in summer. (2) 
Shorten thom to fairly firm stems, keeping 
in mind a well-balanced and shapely bush. 
(3) Provided the plants are in good soil, 
and a mulching of rich soil or old decayed 
manure is given annually in spring, they may 
be expected to flower annually for a number 
of years. (4) Itis generally understood that 
` Hydrangeas growing in soils containing 
appreciable quantities of lime do not produce 
blue flowers. The excellent chemical pre- 
paration to feed the plants with to obtain 
the blue colour is Cyanol, sold by Messrs. W. 
Wood and Sons, Taplow. (5) Cistus is not, 
as a rule. a long-lived shrub, and for this 
reason, growers maintain a stock of young 
plants by inserting cuttings at intervals of 
two or three years. 


MELON Earu’s Favourite. W. J. B. It is 


rather unusual for all the plants of Earl’s 
Favourite Melon to be barren, especially 
_ as the other varieties have done so well; 
= your cultural details appear to be quite 
correct. If you allow the sub-laterals to 
extend instead of pinching them at the first 
joint, this variety will set fruits as readily 
as the other varieties. 

MENTHOL. L. Hawkins. Japan Mint is a variety 
of Mentha arvensis, and may well be named 
M. a. piperascens, because it is known as 
Japan Peppermint. The Japanese name 
for it is Akamaru, but other varieties are 
grown in Japan. No variety of M. arvensis 
is grown in British nurseries; but Messrs. 
Jackson and Co. (Mitcham Road), Ltd., West 
Croydon, Surrey, might inform you whether 
it has been tried in this country, and whether 
or not they could supply you with plants. 
The Book of Herbs by Lady Rosalind North- 
cote, price 4s., post free, may be obtained 
from our publishing department, though it 
is not strictly a medicinal book. We are 
not aware if a leaflet on the cultivation 
of Peppermint is issued by the Board of 
Agriculture. Peppermint is grown in this 
country on dry, chalky lands for the pro- 
duction of oil, because a moderate production 
of stem and leaf contains more oil glands 
in proportion to the bulk than if the Pepper- 
mint were grown on rich, moist or manured 
soil. Spearmint is grown by market gardeners 
on rich soils, but not for the oil. The best 
Peppermint oil is obtained from Mentha 


piperita officinalis (White Peppermint). Both © 


this and M. piperita vulgaris (Black Pepper- 
mint) are, or have been, grown at Mitcham, 
Surrey. Menthol or Peppermint Camphor 
is the crystalline portion of the oil of Japan 
Peppermint. 


NAMES OF PLants; R.I.H. Spiraea Douglasii, 
H. E. G. 1, missing; 2, Spiraea Anthony 
Waterer; 3, S. Douglasii; 4, Hypericum 
calycinum ; 5, Polygonum Baldschuanicum ; 
6, Spiraea Aitchisonii; 7, Berberis dictyo- 


phylla; 8, Diostea juncea; 9, Æsculus 
parviflora ; 10, Veronica angustifolia. 
J. P, O. D. 1, Jacobinia pauciflora (syn. 


Libonia floribunda); 2, Begonia fuchsioides 
var. elegans ; 3, Lapeyrousia cruenta ; 
4, Asplenium botusatum; 5, Doronicum 
plantagineum. G. A. H. 1. Thymus ser- 
pyllum ; 2, Helichrysum bellidifolium ; 
3, Acaena inermus; 4, Daboëcia polifolia ; 


PERGOLA PATA. 


PgeacH LEAVES DISEASED : 


PROPAGATING DAHLIAS. 


5, Potentilla nepalensis ; 6, Santolina Chamae- 
oyparissus. L.G. P. Hydrangea arborescens 
variety. G. P. S, 1, Rubus phoenicolasius ; 
2, Prunus lusitanica variety; Ophiopogon 
Jaburan. 


G. A. G. The paved path 
running under a pergola constructed with 
stone columns and Oak beams overhead 
should not be less than five feet wide. The 
border on each side should be six feet in 
width and the pillars should be placed in 
the centre of them. If placed at the edge, 
the whole structure will lack balance. 


W. H. W. The 
Peach leaves are affected with the fungus 
Cercospora circumscissa, commonly known 
as Shot-hole disease. Gather and burn all 
the diseased leaves and spray the trees 
with self-boiled lime and sulphur compound. 


PLAGUE OF GNATS IN A PUBLIC PARK. A. C. 


We fear that gnats (midges) could never 
be destroyed in sufficient numbers by fumi- 
gating or spraying to make either of these 
an economic proposition in combating the 
nuisance you complain of. We have made 
enquiries, but cannot find that any Public 
Parks Authority in this country has taken 
definite steps to exterminate these pests. 
Gnats, sometimes called mosquitos, belong 
to the genus Culex, every species of which 
passes its larval stage in stagnant pools or 
ditches. If the surface of the water in such 
places could be covered with a thin film of 
oil, the larvae of the gnats which have to 
come up to the air to breathe, would be 
suffocated and thus destroyed. This is 
one of the methods adopted so successfully 
in tropical countries to destroy the malaria 
infested mosquito. We fully appreciate, 
however, that individual action would be 
quite futile, and even if you treated the pools 
under your charge successfully, millions of 
gnats would be bred in the adjoining property, 
which would still prove a plague to the whole 
neighbourhood. We are of opinion that 
the annoyance caused by the gnats in the 
park under your control can only be mitigated 
by visitors themselves applying lotions or 
salves (of which there are numbers now on 
the market) to the exposed parts of their 
bodies. If visitors are warned of the in- 
convenience they are likely to suffer, they 
will no doubt come to your band perfor- 
mances properly prepared. Should you con- 
tinue your experiments, we shall be glad to 
hear the results, as many of our readers 
must be faced with similar difficulties to 
your own. 


R. W. B. (N.Y.) 
Dahlia propagation is carried out largely in 
this country by those nurserymen who make 
@ speciality of the plant. Large numbers 
of amateurs produce their own plants, 
for nearly every amateur gardener possesses 
a greenhouse, so there is no difficulty in 
the matter. The bulk of the Dahlias pro- 
duced in this country are sold as green plants 
during April, May and June, while large 
quantities are sold for export and home use, 
as pot tubers, from October to the following 
April. Propagating by division of the old 
tubers as practised in the U.S.A. is practically 
unknown here, for no nurseryman devotes 
the acreage to the Dahlia that would be 
necessary to produce sufficient plants for 
division. This method of propagation is 
adopted in the U.S.A. because green plants 
would be unsuitable for travelling the immense 
distances they have to be sent by rail. They 
might, however, adopt the ‘‘pot tuber” method 
as this would reduce the weight and bulk 
and such plants give equally satisfactory 
results. The procedure in this country 
is to bring the tubers into a heated green- 
house early in January, placing them on a 
bench and partially covering them with soil, 
leaf-mould, ashes, cocoanut fibre refuse or 
sawdust. Any of these materials will answer 
the purpose; the base of the stem, or crown 
as it is termed, should not be covered, but 
left exposed so that the young growths may 
be cut off so soon as they are ready. The first 
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cuttings are ready to be taken in February, 
though all varieties are not ready at once, 
in fact, they are very irregular in starting. 
The cuttings are severed from the old tubers 
with a sharp knife, and inserted so soon as 
possible. Where small quantities are required 
placing one cutting in a two-and-a-half-inch 
pot is best, as there is no further trouble in re- 
potting them. Where room is limited, your 
cuttings may be placed close to the rim of a pot 
of the same size, though where large quantities 
are required the cuttings are just dibbled 
in rows on a trench of soil or cocoanut fibre 
refuse and so soon as rooted they are placed 
in small pots. Any ordinary compost may 
be used ; elaborate mixtures of soil are 
unnecessary and a waste of time. The chief 
difficulty in propagating Dahlias is to regulate 
the temperature in the house, for although 
the cuttings require a good brisk heat in the 
soil, the temperature of the air should be 
kept very much lower or the cuttings will 
damp off at the base. The air temperature 
is not difficult to manage in the early part 
of the season, and it can be regulated 
later by placing a light shading on the 
glass and opening the ventilators. In 
fact, the cooler the air is kept, the better 
will the cuttings root. All cuttings should 
be potted singly in two-and-a-half-inch pots 
so soon as they are rooted, using a compost 
of three parts loam, one part leaf-soil or old 
decayed manure, and just sufficient sand 
or similar material to keep the mixture free 
and open. Crocks for drainage are not re- 
quired. The young plants are then grown 
in cool houses or frames until planting time 
To produce pot tubers, the young plants are 
left in the pots all the season until the growth 
is cut down by frost, when they are removed, 
and the tubers housed in the pots, safe from 
frost. After being ripened, the tubers are 
turned out of the pots and preserved like 
all similar subjects during the winter. Cut- 
tings rooted late in the season will not make 
good pot tubers, as they have not sufficient 
time to do so. 


SHRIVELLING AND STONE SPLITTING IN PEACHES 


AND Nectarines. L. R. and Peach. 
Grower. Shrivelling of Nectarine fruits is 
often caused by late syringings, therefore 
syringing should always be performed 
in time to allow the fruits and foliage 
to become dry during the hours of day- 
light. Cold spring water should not 
be used for syringing when the sun heat is 
powerful. Stone splitting is caused by a 
lack of lime in the soil and by the roots 
entering a cold, uncongenial subsoil. This 
evil may be cured by careful attention to 
drainage, and by lifting and placing the 
roots in genial soil. Lift the roots in the 
autumn, and in the meantime prepare the 
corrective agents, which may consist of old 
plaster, old lime and brick rubble, burnt 
earth, etc. Add one part of these materials, 
with a fair sprinkling of bone meal, to a 
rather strong calcareous loam, Make the 
border firm, and there should then be no 
further trouble with stone splitting. 





CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 





BULBS, ETC. 


MORLE AND CO., LTD., 150-156, Finchley Road, N.W 
CLIBRANS, LTD., Altrincham. 

J. R. PEARSON AND SONS, LTD., Lowdham, Notts. 

V. D. CLEMENTS AND CoO., 12, Stockton Gardens, Totten- 


ham, N.17. 


COOPER, TABER AND CO, LTD., 90, Southwark Strect, 


S.E. 1. Wholesale). 


DORBIE AND Co., LTD., Edinburgh. 

JOHN WATERER, SONS AND CRISP, LTD., Twyford, Berks. 
FISHER, SON AND SIBRAY, LTD., Handsworth, She field. 
SUTTON AND SOXs, Reading. 





GEO. Monro, LTD., 4, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 


W.C.—sSundries (wholesale). 


CHAS. WRIGHT, Takeley, Essex.—Roses and fruit trees. 
JAMES CARTER AND Co., Raynes Park, S.W. 20—Lawns 


and sports grounds. 





Foreign. 
C. ROOZEN AND Co., LTD., Overveen, Haarlem, 


W. 
Holland.— Bulbs. 
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AVERAGE MEAN TEMPERATURE for the ensuing week 
deduced from observations during the last fifty 
years at Greenwich, 59:7. 


ACTUAL TEMPERATURE— 
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10 a.m. Bar. 30:2., temp. 62°. Weather, Bright. 
THERE are on record not a few 
Tuber observations of well marked 
mutations and permanent changes of 
in Potatoe. 


tuber-colour and shape which 
have arisen in the course of 
the normal vegetative propagation of the 
Potato. The late Mr. Arthur Sutton who 
took such a great interest in all matters 
relating to the Potato and whose knowledge 
of the plant and its cultivation was profound, 
made a prolonged study of the subject of 
“bud sports” in the Potato. As a result 
of his observations Mr. Sutton came to the 
conclusion that there is no ground for 
believing that nature has ever given rise to 
any new and distinct variety of Potato by 
bud variation. In that conclusion most 
people of experience in the subject would be 
inclined to concur. If the conclusion be 
sound it follows that it is hopeless to attempt 
to improve races of Potatos by tuber selection 
and that the only method whereby improve- 
ment may be looked for is by the arduous 
Process of crossing existing races—in fact 
breeding along Mendelian lines. If, on the 


THE 


other hand, bud mutations of a permanent 
kind do occasionally arise, then there would 
always be the hope and off-chance of a useful 
and improved variety arising in this manner. 
Now and again a claim is made that this has 
been achieved. It is stated, for example, 
that the blue round varicty, Leeland Blue, 
has yielded colour mutants among which 
some offer greater resistance to late blight 
(Phytophthora infestans) than does the type 
from which the mutants arose. More recently, 
Dr. Salamon reports* that the variety Field 
Marshall, which is an Up-to-Date with a 
russeted skin, differs from the latter, from 
which it presumably arose as a vegetative 
sport, in resisting late blight more than does 
the very susceptible Up-to-Date. These 
examples, however, cannot by the nature of 
the case be submitted to critical examination 
and therefore Dr. Salamon has performed a 
great service to Potato growers by devoting 
some years to the investigation of what is 
undoubtedly the most interesting case of bud 
mutation in the Potato that has vet been 
discovered. The mutations in question were 
observed by Mr. McKelvie, whose acknow- 
ledged eminence as a raiser of new varieties 
is a guarantee of the accuracy of his observa- 
tions. The sports or bud mutations which 
Mr. McKelvie has described arose from the 
self-coloured purple-skinned Arran Victory. 
Colour sports have indeed often been de- 


scribed; but the striking points of Mr. 
McKelvie’s Arran Victory mutations are, 
first, that the mutations arose in a gradual 


and progressive series and, second, that when 
the colour mutations had gone on to its 
extreme limit and had resulted in the pro- 


duction of a white tuber with only an 
occasional splash of colour, other changes 
also manifested themselves in the mutant. 


Thus the extreme mutant characterised by 
white tubers differs from the Arran Victory 
type, from which, as would seem certain, it 


arose, not only in colour of tuber, but in 
colour of haulm. Nor is the difference 
contined to colour, the haulm of the bud 


mutant is shorter and the leaflets much 
narrower than is the case with Arran Victory. 
In other respects, however,—as for example 
in flower characters and immunity to Wart 
disease—mutant and type are alike. Most 
remarkable, however, is the change which 
the mutants show with respect to tuber 
shape. Arran Victory is a true round; but 
in the course of the progress of colour 
mutation a typical kidney-shaped tuber arose 
and finally from the white tubered mutant a 
true long type of tuber made its appearance. 
Dr. Salamon has investigated the series of 
mutants with great care and has studied 
their several genetical behaviour. He finds 
that the mutations exhibited in the tubers 
are, as it were, reflected in the germ cells. 
With increasing suppression of pigment 
the plant goes on increasing numbers of 
germ cells which behave as though they are 
carrying fewer pigment-producing. factors. 
The practical issue of these observations is 
clear. If these things can happen once they 
may happen again and therefore no one need 
despair of making a lucky find among his 
Potatos or discovering a new varicty. Those 
who grow Potatos, however, know how 
many are the pitfalls which attend upon the 
sanguine amateur who thinks that he has 
made such a find. In the large majority of 
cases the find turns out to be a rogue. The 
scientific aspect of Mr. McKelvie’s and Dr. 
Salamon's observations is no less important. 





*Genetic studies in Potatos: McKelvie’s Arran Victory 
Mutations. By R. N. Salamon, M — M.D. Jonrnal of 
Genetics. Vol. 15, No. 3. July, 1 
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Do we as we witness. the waning of the 
colour of the tuber have a sign of the part 
played by the pigment in the general 
physiology of the plant, and as the pigment 
gets less, does the physiological state of the 
plant so change that the Mendelian factors 
which are apt to be regarded as the most 
permanent of cell structure—themselves 
undergo change. This and other questions, 
though they inevitably arise, cannot at 
present be answered. We must wait for 
more information before we may begin 
to speculate profitably on the significance 
of these remarkable phenomena of bud 
variation. 





Rose Dainty Bess.—This happily-named Rose 
won general admiration when it was exhibited 
at the National Rose Society's Metropolitan 
Show at the Royal Botanic Society’s Gardens, 
on July 3 of the present year. The flowers are 
large and single, about four inches in diameter, 
and of an exquisite shade of pink, but the 
crowning attraction of this beautiful Rose 
is the dainty friiling of the margins of the petals. 
The raiser, an amateur, Mr. W. E. B. Archer, 
Monks Norton, Sellindve, Ashford, is to be 
congratulated upon raising such a lovely Rose 
(seeourSupplementary Illustration), and winning 
a Gold Medal of the N.R.S. for it. The fact 
that the Royal Horticultural Society granted 
the variety an Award of Merit on July 14, 
is additional evidence of the high value placed 
upon Mr. Archer’s novelty. 


Revival of Tomatos in France.—For a time, 
Tomatos have been somewhat under a cloud 
in Paris and other large French towns on account 
of their supposed indigestibility and predis- 
position to gout. Two distinguished French 
physicians have carefully investigated matters 
concerning the Tomato, and have published a 
treatise which, amongst other things, states 
that oxalates, which would be harmful to the 
rheumatic, are present in Tomatos in such a 
small proportion as to be negligible, and are 
far more than counterbalanced by their valuable 
alkaline properties which counteract the 
acidity of the blood. The medical men seein 
to have agreed that the Tomato in a raw state 
is a little difficult of assimilation by those of 
weak digestions, and such are recommended to 
have their Tornatos cooked. The Tomato 
was eaten in France before we acquired a taste 
for it, and, indeed, it was chiefly through the 
wealthy, who passed the spring in the Riviera 
and there became accustomed to the Tomato, 
that we in this country first realised the dietetic 
value of a fruit which, hitherto, had been grown 
solely for its ornamental value. 


Dutch Growers’ Visit to Enziand.--A party of 
fruit growers from Holland arrived in this 
country on the Ist inst., for a tour of inspection, 
under the guidance of Mr. B. Gerritzen, Horti- 
cultural adviser in this country to the Nether- 
land Government, and Mr. E. C. Boughton, 
Secretary of the Federation of British Growers. 
Various centres of the fruit-growing industry 
in Kent were visited on the 2nd inst., and on 
the 3rd inst., an inspection was made of East 
Malling Research Station, where the visitors 
were entertained to luncheon and tea. On. 
the 4th inst., visits were made to Covent 
Garden Market, and the fruit plantations of 
Messrs. Seabrook and Sons, Ltd., at Chelms- 
ford. 


Irish Grown Tobacco.— The daily Press re- 
ports that the first shipment of Irish Tobacco 
for over one hundred years has taken place, and 
that fifteen tons of leaf were shipped from 
Dublin last Monday for sale in London. This 
Tobacco leaf was grown in Co. Meath by the 
Trish Tobacco Growers’ Association. Early 
in the last century nearly all the Tobacco 
manufactured in this country was grown in 
Ireland, and during the war of Independence 
Ireland was our sole source of supply. On 
the conclusion of peace in 1815, the Govern- 
ment suppressed the Tobacco growing industry 
in Ireland, and the best workmen emigrated 
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to the United States. Of late years, steps 
have been taken to revive the cultivation in 
Ireland, and it will be interesting to see how 
the produce of this latest crop compares with 
Tobacco leaf grown in England—in Hampshire 
and Norfolk, for example. 


The Forthcoming Dahlia Show.—The Hon. 
Secretary of the National Dahlia Society in- 
forms us that, although in some districts 
Dahlias are late in flowering, the entries already 
indicate a full show at the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s Hall next Wednesday. Nearly all the 
large trade growers have been allotted space 
for non-competitive displays, and entries have 
already been received from new members 
as well as from the regular exhibitors, so that 
the amateur sections should also be well-filled. 
There will be a formal opening of the show 
by the Rt. Hon. Lord Lambourne, at one 
o’clock, and during the afternoon Dahlia blooms 
will be sold in aid of the Society’s funds. The 
Joint Dahlia Committee of the R.H.S. and the 
N.D.S. will meet in the morning to judge the 
novelties, and will make the customary selec- 
tions for trial at Wisley. 


National Chrysanthemum Society’s Floral Com- 
mittee.—The members of the Floral Committee 
of the National Chrysanthemum Society will 
commence their duties for the coming season 
on Monday, September 7. This meeting 
and also those on October 5 and 19, 
November 5, 16 and 30, and December 
14th, will be held at the Royal Horticultural 
Hall, Westminster, commencing at 3 p.m, 
except on November 5, when the Committee 
will sit at 11 a.m. The meeting on Monday, 
September 21, will be held in the Music 
Gallery at Holland Park Hall. 


The Canadian Apple Crop.—The Canadian 
Department of Agriculture estimates that 
owing to extensive dropping of fruits, the 
commercial Apple crop in Nova Scotia will be 
only eighty-nine per cent. of last year’s yield, 
as compared with the July estimate of a crop 
twenty-five per cent. in excess of last year. 
In New Brunswick crop prospects have declined 
to a seventy-five per cent. estimate, while in 
British Columbia the estimate has declined 
from ninety per cent. to eighty-five per cent. 
of the 1924 production. Quebec has an even 
worse showing, the decline being to sixty-two 
per cent. of the crop in 1924. 


Seaweed an Antidote to Wasp Stings.—A 
visitor at a seaside town in Sutherlandshire 
after being badly stung by a wasp applied a 
small strip of Seaweed to the affected area, 
and, along with salt water, rubbed the Sea- 
weed well into the skin. The pain was soon 
alleviated, there was only a slight swelling 
and no further development ensued. It is 
suggested that the iodine in the Seaweed was 
the remedial azent. 


Bokhara Clover in New South Wales.—The 
Bokhara Clover (.Velilotus alba) appears to be 
increasing in favour as a farm crop in New 
South Wales, both for grazing and for hay. 
Various objections to the growth of this crop 
seem to have been removed as a result of 
increased experience, and it is now recognised 
that in many districts Bokhara Clover has a 
secondary but equally important value, inas- 
much as the deep rooting system of the plant 
assists the drainage and aeration of the soil, 
it adds humus at the end of the growing 
season and increases the fertility of the soil 
for such succeeding crops as TPotatos and 
Maize, by means of the fixation of atmospheric 
nitrogen by the bacteria in the root nodules. 


Experiments in the Drying of Apricots.—Some 
interesting experiments made at Hawkesbury 
Agricultural College, New South Wales, in 
connection with the drying of Apricots, show 
that 168 lbs. of whole fruits dried out to 
30 lbs. 8 ozs. after 15 hours in a tempera- 
ture of 125°; 89 lbs. of whole fruits dried out 
to 20 lbs. 2 ozs. in 31 hours at 125°; 71 lbs. 
of fruits dipped in caustic soda (1 lb. to 
30 gallons of water), and dried whole, were 
reduced to 17 lbs. 6 oz. after 25 hours in a 
temperature of 125°; 42 Ibs. of fruits, dipped 
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in caustic soda solution, then halved (stones 
weighed 3 lbs.), dried out to 6 lbs. 9 ozs. 
after 13 hours in a temperature of 125°; and 
78 lbs. of fruits, with their stones extracted, 
but otherwise left whole, dried out to 12 lbs. 
15 ozs. after 28 hours in a temperature of 
125°. 


Mr. John C. Cowan.—The name of Cowan 
has had a long association with Orchid cultiva- 
tion, and the early association appears to have 
been in the Liverpool district, where, at Garstang, 
Mr. John C. Cowan commenced his business 
career with his father in 1892. After obtaining 
considerable experience in the sale and cultiva- 
tion of Orchids, including a year, 1897-98, 
spent in Brazil, where he collected Cattleya 
labiata, C. Warneri, various Oncidiums, and 
notably the beautiful C. labiata Gilmouriae 
and C. 1. Gilmouriae alba, Harefield Hall variety, 
Mr. Cowan became ‘manager to the firm of 
Messrs. Hassall and Co., Orchid growers and 
raisers, of Southgate. On the death of Mr. 
Hassall and the retirement of Mr. J. Cowan, 


MR. JOHN C. 


COWAN. 


senior, Mr. J. C. Cowan entered into partner- 
ship with his brother and took over the business 
of John Cowan and Co., of Liverpool, and 
Hassall and Co., combining them and making 
Southgate their sole establishment. Mr. J. C. 
Cowan is a member of the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s Orchid Committee, and was the intro- 
ducer of the pretty, yellow Laelia Cowanii. 
At Southgate, Orchids are grown finely, and 
the raising of new hybrids or fine forms of old 
hybrids is a part of the business which Mr. 
J. C. Cowan and his brother, Mr. D. A. Cowan, 
have developed in an enterprising and eminently 
successful fashion. 


British Aphides.—-As there has been no similar 
book published on the subject since Buckton’s 
Monograph of British Aphides (1876-1883), 
the present volume*, which is the latest number 
of the “ Rothamsted Monographs on Agricul- 
tural Science,” under the general editorship 
of Dr. John Russell, D.Sc., F.R.S., will be wel- 
comed by entymologists and others interested 
in insect life. It is edited by Dr. J. Davidson, 
of the Rothamsted Experimental Station, and 
is a reference book of “all the known British 
species of the super-family Aphidoidae, together 
with their important synonyms, their distribu- 
tion and food plants as recorded in Britain.” 
The super-family Aphidoidae contains the 
Phylloxeridae, which, fortunately, is not very 
important to British cultivators, the Chermes, 
which are best known to foresters, and, with its 


* A List of British Aphides, by J. Davidson, published 
by Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. Price 128. 6d. net. 
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allied genera, infest various Conifers: and the 
Aphidiodae which includes the Aphis proper. 
The last named is by far the best known to cul- 
tivators in this country, as it includes, amongst 
others, the too-well-known “green fly” and 
‘black fly’’ The first portion, and indeed 
more than one-half, of the book contains a 
Species List which gives in alphabetical sequence 
the known specific names, with synonyms, 
the names of the authors, host-plants, and 
localities. Then follows a list of eighty-seven 
genera, with brief critical notes. The nomen- 
clature ‘‘follows Baker (1920) to a large 
extent.” A ‘ Food-Plant Index” occupies 
forty-eight octavo pages. In this the host 
plants are recorded under their botanical 
names, Kew being the authority for introduced 
and for cultivated plants, and Babington’s 
Manual of British Botany, tenth edition, for 
the remainder, with very few exceptions. 
The genera, with their species, are arranged 
in alphabetical order, each with its particular 
fly.” This list is of special interest and value. 
Its extent will be realised by the reference 
to the number of pages it fills, and it seems 
to have been compiled with great care. We 
have no doubt that in a future edition, this 
already long list of hosts will be extended, 
as critical readers will be sure to draw attention 
to hitherto unrecorded instances. In this 
respect we note that there is no record of 
Chermes Abietis infesting Abies amabilis, a 
branch of which was received by The Gardeners” 
Chronicle some years ago with dense colonies 
of the insect. Those with only a general 
acquaintance with Aphides and their hosts will 
be interested, and probably no little surprised 
to learn that amongst a number of other un- 
usual hosts each having their special pest, 
aphis, or allied pest, are Reeds, Rushes and 
Grasses, Heath, Nettle, Dock, Privet, Bamboo, 
and Bindweed. Cultivated plants figure largely 
in this valuable list, but, as may be seen, .our 
native plants are by no means immune. 


Damson Wine.— The Pharmaceutical Journal 
and Pharmacist gives the following timely 
recipe for the making of Damson wine :—Boil 
16 lb. sugar and 21] quarts of water for half 
an hour, removing the scum as it rises, then 
add 16 quarts of stalked and stoned Damsons, 
and boil for half an hour, stirring and skim- 
ming frequently. Strain and when lukewarm 
add one gill of yeast and allow to ferment 
for three or four days. Draw off into a cask, 
filter the lees, and fill up the cask with them 
as the fermentation subsides. When this has 
ended add 1} pint of Brandy, bung tightly, 
set aside for six months, then rack it off, 
filter the lees through a piece of folded 
flannel, and fill up the cask again, add one oz. 
of isinzlass dissolved in a quart of the wine. 
Bung securely and leave for two years, then 
bottle. Another process is:—To each gallon 
of Damsons add one gallon of boiling water. 
To each:gallon of liquor obtained from these 
add 4 lb. of sugar and half a pint of brandy. 
Place the prepared fruit in an earthenware 
bowl, add the boiling water, and cover with 
a cloth. Stir frequently during four days, 
add the sugar and brandy, and pour into a 
clean, dry cask. Allow to ferment, then bung 
tightly, and set the cask aside for twelve 
months in a moderately warm place. At the 
end of that time, bottle it. The wine may be 
used at once, but it improves on keeping. 


Sir Herbert Maxwell and the Horticultural 
Industry.—It is with much pleasure we learn 
that Sir Herbert Maxwell, of Monreith, has 
accepted an invitation to propose ‘‘ The Horti- 
cultural Industry’? at the dinner of the 
Horticultural Trades Association to be held in 
Edinburgh, on Thursday, September 10. 


Admission to Kew.—The likely reimposition 
of the chargefor admission to the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew, which we reported last week, 
has led to considerable correspondence and 
comment in the general Press. The consensus 
of opinion is against any charge for admission 
to the gardens, the argument being that the 
making of a charge to enter an establishment 
maintained at the public expense is indefensible 
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and unjust. But greater indignation is directed 
against the charge of sixpence on the so-called 
‘Students’ Days.” This is, in various 
quarters, considered to be an unnecessary 
restriction, inasmuch as the presence of ordinary 
visitors on Tuesdays and Fridays could not 
possibly interfere with anyone's ‘‘ studies.” 
Much was made by the Select Committee on 
Estimates, whose figures have been questioned, 
of their contention that freeing the Gardens 
on five days weekly has not led to an appreciable 
increase in the number of visitors to the Gardens. 
Their critics, while disagreeing with the figures, 
contend that the retention of the ‘*‘ Students’ 
Day ” charge is responsible for keeping away 
many would-be visitors of the artisan class, 
who know that there is a sixpenny charge, 
but cannot remember on which days, and will 
not risk the possibility of going on one of these 
days when the cost for themselves and families 
would be prohibitive. It has been strongly 
contended that if the finances of the country 
cannot stand a supposed loss of £5,000 annually 
on Kew, there should be a uniform daily charge. 


Water Diviner’s Good Fortune.—Whilst en- 
deavouring to locate an underground spring, 
a monk of the Convent of Capuchins, at Alex- 
andria, Piedmont, discovered a mineral lode 
which, on test, yielded a percentage of four 
grains of gold, and fifty-six grains of silver 
per ton of soil. 


Screening Undesirable Statuary.—Germany 
seems to have had her sculpture troubles and 
controversies no less than ourselves, but 
she seems to have found a happy way out of 
them, for it is reported that the municipal 
authorities of Coblence who forbade the exhibi- 
tion of the monument to ‘‘ Deutsche Wein” 


because some of the figures were considered - 


to be indecent, have allowed it to remain, 
but have surrounded the statuary group with 
dense shrubs. Those who wish to gratify their 
curiosity may do so, but have first to traverse 
a miniature maze. 


Horses or Orchids.—A very curious mistake 
in a local paper caused a great deal of amuse- 
ment to many present at the Southport Show. 
As notified in our report, Messrs. J. and A. 
McBean obtained the chief award for a group 
of Orchids, but the local paper described the 
exhibit as a ‘“‘ group of horses,” and as a con- 
sequence, Mr. A. McBean was subjected to a 
great deal of ‘‘leg-pulling’’ in regard to his 
“new industry.” 


Children at the Imperial Fruit Show.—The 
Organising Committee of the Imperial Fruit 
Show, will allow conducted parties of children 
from schools to visit the forthcoming exhibition 
at Holland Park Rink, at a nominal charge of 
twopence per head. The elementary schools 
of the London County Council have agreed 
to co-operate with the Committee in this way, 
and arrangemants are being made to allow 
parties of pupils to visit the Show on any 
day between 9 a.m. and 4.30 p.m. 


Protection of South African Wild Flowers.— 
The trade in protected flowers at the Cape 
seems to be so profitable that offenders against 
the law pay their fines readily, so that existing 
legislation is more honoured in the breach 
than the observance. It is considered by 
competent observers that the destruction of 
the past twelve months has been greater than 
during any similar period. In the hope of more 
efficiently protecting the beautiful flora of the 
Cape, the Provincial Council has passed a new 
ordinance which empowers the police to con- 
fiscate all protected flowers that may be un- 
lawfully exposed for sale, as well as apprehend 
the vendors. More severe penalties will be 
inflicted, according to the number of con- 
victions, and, in the case of a frequent offender, 
his wild flower licence will be withdrawn. 
This new ordinance applies to Crown lands, 
and does not prevent any owner selling flowers 
which grow on his land, and protected species 
cultivated in gardens may still be sold. The 
onus lies on the seller who will be required to 
show lawful possession. The Schedule of 
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Protected Flowers has been revised, as it is 
found that some kinds, hitherto included, 
do not need protection. 

Appointments for the ensuing week.—Sunday, 
September 6: Wakefield and North of England 
Tulip Society’s Meeting. Monday, September 7: 


National Chrysanthemum Society’s Floral 
Committees meeting. Tuesday, September 8: 
Jersey Gardeners’ Society’s Meeting; Royal 


Horticultural Society’s Committees meet (two 
days). Wednesday, September 9: National 
Dahlia Society’s Show; Royal Caledonian 
Horticultural Society's Show (three days); 
Sheffield Chrysanthemum Society’s Meeting ; 
Bath Gardeners’ Society’s Meeting; Bothwell 
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of being allowed to keep the house in an untidy, 
state. As soon as the leaves are all off, the 
trees should be untrained, and the shoots washed 
over with a solution of sulphur and soft soap ; 
taking care to perform both this operation’ 
and that of removing the leaves. without m- 
juring the young fruit or wood buds for next 
year. The glass should be well washed, and 
the whole of the woodwork of the sashes and 
rafters either washed very clean or painted ; the 
latter is, of course, preferable if circumstances 
permit. The front trellis and the back wall 
should be painted with oil paint. All this 
may be done by the ordinary labourers, and 
is therefore not so expensive as at first might 


FIG. 69.—PHYSOSTEGIA VIRGINIANA ROSEA LADHAM’S VARIETY. 


R.H.S. Award of Merit, 


Flower Show. Friday, September 11: Royal 
Horticultural Society of Ireland Council Meeting. 
Saturday, September 12: Avonbridge Flower 
Show ; Beith Flower Show; Kilbarchan Flower 
Show ; Brentford Allotment Society’s Show. 


“ Gardeners’ Chronicle” Seventy-five Years 
Ago.— Peach Houses.—The trees in the early 
houses having matured their growth, the foliage 
is gradually falling off, notwithstanding the care 
that was taken to preserve it as long as possible. 
To prevent the littery appearance produced 
by the falling leaves, a birch-broom should 
be passed gently up the branches every second 
or third day, to bring down all the leaves which 
are ready, that they may be removed instead 





August 26. 


(see p. 176.) 


be thought, while it gives the house a respectable 
appearance, and effectually smothers every 
insect, in any stage, which may be lurking 
about the trees or their supports. As much 
of the effete soil as the roots will allow should 
be scraped away from the surface of the border, 
and replaced with fresh mellow loam, mixed 
with fine charred refuse, which all plants are 
fond of. No animal manure should be applied, 
as the trees can be stimulated to any required 
extent by using it in a liquid state during the 
growing season. The- concluding operation 
will be to give the borders a -good soaking of 
elean water, which will keep them sufficiently 
moist during the dormant season. Gard. 
Chron., September 8, 1850. 
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The Week’s Work. 


THE ORCHID HOUSES 


By J. COLLIER Gardener to Sir JEREMIAH COLMAN, Bart., 
Gatton Park, Reigate. 


Shadinz.—As the present month advances, 
many Orchids will be completing their season’s 
growths, and the conditions under which the 
plants are grown should be such as to cause 
the pseudo-bulbs to become matured and con- 
solidated so much as possible in order to prepare 
the plants for the coming winter. We begin 
now to think of shorter days and less sunshine, 
and this deficiency in sunlight may, to some 
extent, be made up by gradually removing the 
permanent shading. Some shade will still be 
necessary, but it is impossible to give precise 
directions, for much depends on the kind of 
plants contained in the respective divisions. 
In all cases the reduction should be gradual, 
the object being to cause the foliage to become 
hardened so that little shade will be needed 
after the end of the present month, but the blinds 
should be used with discretion. The plants 
should be exposed to all the light possible, 
without causing damage by scorching. 


Dampinz.—The amount of atmospheric 
moisture should be regulated with extra care, 
and reduced in each division. The cooler 
houses will require damping the least, as there 
will be less evaporation in these structures. 
In the warmer houses, sufticient moisture must 
be promoted to counteract the effect of fire- 
heat by damping the bare spaces in the mornings 
and afternoons. Very little fire-heat need be 
employed in the cool houses, and in these houses 
the damping of the floors should be done only 
in the mornings, except on bright days, when 
rather more atmospheric moisture will be re- 
quired. 














Waterinz.—The watering of the plants should 
be regulated according to their various stages 
of development. Those with pseudo-bulbs 
near completion should receive diminishing 
supplies, but water must not be withheld to 
such an extent as to cause shrivelling. As the 
nights become colder it will be necessary to 
provide extra fire-heat. 


Ventilating.—On warm days, the ventilators 
should be opened slightly to prevent scorching, 
but retain as much sun-heat as possible. The 
ventilation of the Odontoglossum house should 
be carried out with great care at this season. 
During warm nights the top ventilators: may 
be opened slightly to admit the autumn dews 
that are very beneficial to Odontoglossums. 
The inmates of the houses should be carefully 
cleaned and arranged, so that every plant 
receives the maximum amount of light. 
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THE FLOWER GARDEN. 
By W. AUTON, Gardener to VISCOUNT ELVEDEN, 
Pyrford Court, Woking, Surrey. 


Dahlias.— These plants are making a grand 
display, and will need constant attention to 
maintain them in full beauty until the end 
of the season. Some tying, disbudding and 
thinning of the shoots may still be necessary, 
and an occasional application of liquid manure 
will help to maintain the vigour of the plants. 
It is most important that Dahlias should be 
examined about twice weekly for the removal 
ot faded flowers. 


Eremuri.—These stately plants flourish in 
a rich, well-drained loam, and although they 
are best left undisturbed for a number of years, 
it is advisable to lift and divide the clumps 
where multiplication of crowns has caused 
overcrowding. The present is a suitable time 
for the work, and the operation should be 
carried out very carefully, as the large, fleshy 
roots break easily. Spread the roots out to 
their full length in replanting, and make the 
soil thoroughly firm about them, leaving the 
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crowns covered to a depth of several inches. 
It is wise to choose a position sheltered from 
the east, for these plants dislike east winds, 
whilst early sunshine after spring frosts is apt 
to discolour the foliage. 


Nepeta Mussinii.—The soft, lavender shade 
of the flower and pleasing grey of the foliage, 
make this an attractive plant. It thrives in 
dry, sandy soils, and remains in beauty over 
a very long period. The plant may be easily 
increased by division in the autumn or spring, 
but if wanted in quantity, cuttings should be 
inserted now and rooted in a cold frame. 


Bulbs.—Where the planting of small bulbs, 
such as Crocus, Snowdrop, Winter Aconite, 
etc., has not been completed, they should be 
got into position so soon as possible. All bulbs 
for naturalising should be planted immediately 
they are obtained, as it is not desirable to keep 
them in a dry state longer than is necessary, 
and if kept until roots have developed from the 
base of the bulb, stored up energy islost. There 
are few that can rival the Narcissus for natural- 
ising, and it should be planted in quantity in 
spots where it appears to be naturally at home. 
Planted in irregular drifts in the open glades 
of the woodland garden, and in rough grass 
adjoining shrubberies or fringing drives, 
Daffodils produce most charming effects. 


General Remarks.— The scason of overhauling 


and replanting is rapidly advancing, and careful 


notes should be made while growth is still at 
its maximum, of any alterations that it is thought 
desirable to make, either in herbaceous borders 
or shrubberies. However good results may 
have been. there will be some alterations con- 
templated in most gardens, and it is much 
easier to make the definite plans now, than to 
wait until the plants have become dormant. 


PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 


-By F. J. CLARK, Gardener to Lt.-Col. SiR GEORGE 
HOLFORD, Westonbirt, Gloucestershire. 


Likums.— Plants of Lilium speciosum, IL. 
tigrinum Fortunei, L.  auratum, and L. 
longiflorum, which have passed out of flower, 
call for careful treatment at this stage, if their 
usefulness as pot-grown bulbs is to be prolonged 
into another flowering season. In the case of 
L. speciosum where a start has been made with 
good bulbs, this may be assured for two or more 
years after the season of importation. After 
the plants have flowered, gradually lessen the 
supply of water to their roots, place them in 
a sunny situation, and so soon as the leaves and 
stems have naturally shrivelled, turn the bulbs 
out of their old pots and repot them in fresh 
compost. If, however, the repotting cannot 
be performed immediately after the plants 
have matured, then the pots containing the 
bulbs should be stored in a perfectly dry, cool 
place, safe against frost, to ensure their being 
kept dormant, until they can be potted, as it is 
essential that the repotting should take place 
before new root action has commenced. The 
sume conditions of treatment are required 
by the other Lilies mentioned, though L. 
tigrinum Fortunei deteriorates more rapidly 
than. the first-named ; L. auratum is less easy 
to keep through the winter, after being pot- 
grown, whilst of the L. longiflorum section, 
I have found the formosum variety the most 
satisfactory during late years. 


Imported Lilium longiflorum. -For  carliest 
flowering next spring, and when gentle forcing 
may be necessary, it is best to rely on the newly 
imported bulbs, and with this object in view, 
bulls of L. longiflorum formosum and L. 
Harrisii should be potted during September. 
Two-thirds of light, fibrous loam to one-third. 
of good leaf-mould, some sharp sand and fine 
charcoal will form a suitable compost. Place 
one good-sized bulb low down in a six-inch pot, 
just covering the bulb with the soil, and leaving 
plenty of space for later top-dressings, this 
being a stem-rooting variety. Start the newly- 
potted bulbs of this Lily in a cold frame 
on a firm ash bottom, covering them slightly 
with some granulated peat moss. 


Lilium candidum.—Bulbs of the Madonna 
Lily imported from Holland are the most re- 
liable for growing under glass for early flowering. 
indeed, ıt is seldom that success is achieved in 
this direction by the lifting of home-grown 
bulbs. These, also, should be potted this month. 
A compost consisting of three-parts fibrous 
loam to one of well-decomposed hot-bed manure, 
some crushed old mortar rubble, charcoal and 
sand, will be suitable. Place five or six bulbs 
in an eight inch pot or pan, Just covering them 
with the soil, leaving sufficient room in the pots 
for watering only, since this is not a stem- 
rooting variety. Afford this Lily the coolest. 
possible treatment elways. 


FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 


By F. STREETER, Gardener to MAJOR ALBERT Pam, 
Wormley Bury, Broxbourne, Herts. 

Winter Tomatos.— With the recent unsettlea 
state of the weather, Tomatos in pots that are 
being prepared for winter fruiting should now 
be brought indoors. Wherever possible, 
thoroughly wash and cleanse the house, lime- 
washing the walls, ete. Give the house full 
ventilation whenever the outside conditions 
permit. Water the plants carefully at all 
times, keeping the floors dry. Fumigate the 
house about every fourteen days; this will 
keep insect pests in check. Pick the fruits 
so soon as they commencc to colour, and ripen 
them in the store room. 


Loam and Soils.—Wherever new borders are 
to be made, it will be advisable to have plenty 
of the best loam obtainable cut and stored tor 
use. For Vine borders I use a layer of cow 
manure without much straw, between each layer 
of turves, that are placed grass side downwards, 


“and several good dressings of fresh soot. For 
Peach and Nectarine borders leave out the 


manure as it tends to cause rank growth in 
the trees. A large, open shed admits of mixing 
the compost in wet weather, and keeps the soil 
in a much better condition than it would be 
in the open. Also place under cover a goodly 
supply of burnt earth, dry wood-ash, mortar 
rubble, and material for drainage. Have 
everything in readiness for the busy season 
which is rapidly approaching. 


Ripe Grapes.—-Examine the bunches at 
least once a week to see that the berries are 
keeping well. Examine the borders care- 
fully for water as they sometimes dry out 
very quickly, especially when well-drained 
and full of roots. Water the border early in 
the morning of a fine dav, and cover the border 
afterwards with drv, clean straw. Where 
Grapes are required for the autumn exhibi- 
tions, it is a good plan to place clean, dry mats 
over the straw to keep down the atmospheric 
moisture. Attend to the growths, keeping 
them pinched back. See also that spiders 
are not spinning their webs over the bunches. 
This is often a great nuisance in a vinery. 
Maintain a warm, buoyant atmosphere at all 
times. 


— — — — — ——— — — — 


HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 
By E. NEAL, Gardener to J. A. Nix, Esa.. Tilgate, 
Crawley, Sussex. 

Raspberries.— So soon as the fruits have been 
gathered, cut away all the old fruiting canes 
to allow extra space for next year's fruiting canes. 
The latter should be tied to the wires or stakes 
but not so tightly as to cut the tender bark. 
A distance of eight or nine inches apart will 
suffice. When this work is completed, all 
other young canes, weeds, and rubbish should 
be cleared away and taken to the fire and burnt. 
The rows should be lightly forked over to make 
the soil tidy and to allow the sun and air to enter 
and warm the ground. Tyne's Royal, in these 
gardens, has fruited on the young growths 
almost perpetually, and given very fine 
berries. Lloyd George has grown very 
strongly and given a large quantity of 
fruits on the tips of the canes. Neither of 
these varieties has been cut back. Varieties 
that were cut back in the spring or planted last 
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April for autumn fruiting will now be showing 
their fruit, and the canes should be supported 
before the berries advance too far in ripening. 


Loganberry.—The old branches of Logan- 
berries that have fruited should be cut away, 
and young growths required for fruiting next 
year trained in their places, not too thickly 
but in sufficient number to cover the space 
allotted to the plants. Being strong in growth 
a fence is most suited to training the Logan- 
berries to. 





THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 
By H. PRINCE, Gardener to the HON. MRS. GREVILLE, 
Polesden Lacy, Dorking. 


Endive.— Plants of the first sowing have made 
good growth by now, and steps should be taken 
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are sufficiently thinned to allow the roots to 
swell large enough to make good specimens 
for use during the winter. These young roots 
of late-sown Carrots are greatly appreciated 
in the kitchen. 


Peas.—Examine the rows of any special 
variety of Pea that is being saved for seed. 
When fit to pick, the pods should be collected 
onadry day and put on a staging in a sunny 
spot in a cool greenhouse to become thoroughly 
ripened before shelling them on the first day 
labour can be spared when the weather stops 
out-door work. Home selections of good pods 
of varieties often produce better results than 
bought seed. 


Hoeing.—Weeds are growing apace, there- 
fore the hoe should be used on every available 
occasion. Get as many weeds as possible killed 





while the sun has power left to dry them up. 
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perfectly level, after which cover the surface 
with a slight coating of finer sand which will 
assist in preventing the growth of fungi and 
leaf-damping of the cuttings during winter. 
Many of our finer-named varieties have flowered 
most freely, this year, but at the moment 
show small signs of producing sufficient cuttings. 
This may be overcome by half cutting back 
the plants in mid-September and lifting suf- 
ficient numbers for stock purposes. These, 
planted thickly in seed boxes and placed in 
cold frames will, when introduced to slight 
heat in early spring, develop young shoots, | 
and these will root readily if taken off, 
preferably with a heel, and inserted as cut- 
tings round the edges of pots or in boxes. In 
cold districts, where old favourite varieties of 
Pentstemons such as Newbury Gem will not 
winter outside, these may also be lifted and 
heeled into a cold frame, half cutting back the 
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FIG. 70—THE MAGNIFICENT COLLECTION OF VEGETABLES EXHIBITED AT,SOUTHPORT SHOW BY THE HON, VICARY GIBBS 
(GR. MR. E. BECKETT), ALDENHAM HOUSE, ELSTREE (see p. 198). 


to bleach the more forward specimens, to have 
them ready for use soon, as salad. There are 
several methods adopted for bleaching the plants. 
One of the commonest is to tie the leaves together, 
not too tightly, on a dry day, and place inverted 
pots of a suitable size over them. Such plants 
should be examined occasionally during dull 
periods for signs of damp, and affected leaves 
must be cut away. If a Mushroom house is 
available, a few plants may be lifted as 
required, placed therein in boxes or pots, 
and in a few days they will be ready for use. 


Carrots.—Crops of early-sown Carrots will 
be better out of the ground now, for loss might 
result from a number of split roots. The best 
place in which to store Carrots is in the coolest 
shed available and they should be stored in 
sand. If possible, get the crop out of the ground 
when the soil is on the dry side and on a fine 
day. See that the plots of July-sown Carrots 


In showery weather, the weeds should be cleared 
off and tipped on the rubbish heap ready for 
rotting, to form a heap on which next year’s 
Vezetable Marrow bed may be formed. 


FOR NORTHERN GARDENERS. 
By JAMES JEFFERY, Gardener to the EARL OF LONSDALE, 
Lowther Castle, Penrith, Westmoreland. 


Pentstemons.—Cuttings of all varieties of 
Pentstemons should now be secured for next 
year’s stock of plants. A cold frame is the best 
place in which to root the cuttings, and they 
require a liberal depth of rooting medium if 
good plants are to be lifted from the bed next 
spring. Fresh soil should be used in the frames 
each autumn, and add to it, when preparing 
the bed, fair quantities of riddled leaf-mould 
and coarse river sand. The whole should be 
well mixed with a fork, made slightly firm and 


plants when lifting them. Treated in this way, 
and replanted, Newbury Gem gives a better 
display and flowers over a longer period during 
the second year than in the case of plants 
obtained from autumn cuttings. i 


Endive.—Where Endive is required soon 
blanching may be effected where the plants 
have grown to a sufficient size by placing over 
the selected plants pots of a suitable size to 
cover them. Slugs must be guarded against 
after covering the plants, and, as a preventive, 
soot and lime may be sprinkled freely 
around the pot. — 

Weeds.—Owing to the very damp weather, 
weeds are getting out of hand, especially on 
ground recently relieved of a crop, in alleys, 
under walls, etc. At this season they are not 
readily killed after hoeing, but are best raked 
into heaps and covered with soil, burying them 
later when digging the ground. 


B 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


GAULTHERIA TRICHOPHYLLA. 

THOUGH often slow to establish itself, this 
little Himalayan species is one of the easiest 
and best of its somewhat fastidious and inter- 
esting race. No more than about four inches 
high, it creeps about by means of underground 
shoots, covering the ground with its slender 
growths, which are amply furnished with small, 
narrow-oblong, dark glossy-green leaves, the 
margins of which are slightly hairy. The pink 
flowers are comparatively insignificant,but these 
are followed by fruits of a vivid china blue, 
and as they are as large as sparrows’ eggs, 
they seem quite out of proportion to the size 
of the plant. 

G. trichophylla enjoys a firm, cool bed of leat- 
mould, and light, lime-free loam, preferably 
containing some sunken porous rocks or sand 
stone. It will also succeed in sandy peat. 
The main desideratum appears to be an even 
supply of natural moisture at all times, and 
it likes a rock-shaded bed which only gets the 
late afternoon and evening sun. It will grow 
in woodland and not resent tree-drip, but the 
plant always appears to be sturdier in more 
open and exposed conditions, and there is no 
doubt that it appreciates a humid atmosphere, 
such as a mountainous district would afford. 

Once established, G. trichophylla will need 
no attention beyond an occasional spring top- 
dressing of fine leaf-mould and sand. Propaga- 
tion may be effected by cuttings, but division 
is a more expeditious and certain method. 
A. T.J. 


INTERESTING TREES AND 
AT KEW. 


THE hot weather of June and early July 
was favourable to the growth of the hybrid 
Ceanothuses. For two months, a dozen beds 
at Kew Gardens, each planted with one variety, 
have been flowering freely. Considerable num- 
bers of named varieties are in commerce, which 
are mostly of continental origin. Among 
these, however, are several which may be des- 
cribed as too-much-alike varieties. A selection 
of eight or perhaps ten of the best sorts would 
comprise a representative collection. 

The variety Gloire de Versailles, with large 
clusters of blue flowers, is too well known to 
need praise from me. Arnoldii produces an abun- 
dance of pale blue flowers; grandiflorus is 
also pale blue, the clusters of flowers are smaller, 
but very freely produced; Topaz is a deep, 
rich blue, while Indigo, as the name suggests, 
is darker still. 

The best of the pink shades is Perle Rose, 
with delightful clusters of rich pink blossoms ; 
Marie Simon and americanus opacus are 
very similar if not identical, the bushes are 
more compact in growth than some, the flowers 
a lilac - pink: Georges Simon is, perhaps, 
best described as a puce-pink, while the flowers 
of Ceres are of a lilac-pink shade. 

In the shrubby Compositae collection at 
Kew, and on a wall, Oleuria albida is flowering 
very freely. The leaves are silvery beneath, 
green above; the flower heads are borne in 
several flattish clusters at the ends of the 
rhoots. 

Whether this species wiil prove equally as 
hardy as the popular New Zealand Daisy Bush, 
Olearia Haastii, remains to be proved. 

If one may judge by the number of specimens 
of Hibiscus syriacus received at Kew for 
naming, the bushes of this Oriental shrub are 
flowering freely in various parts of the country 
this autumn. This is another example of a 
shrub from a sunnier clime delighting in the hot 
weather of June and July. The Kew collection 
contains a representative selection of both the 
double and single varieties. i 

As showy decorative bushes, the single varie - 
ties are superior to those with double flowers. 
Especially prominent among those with double 
blossoms are: Snowdrift, pure white; Coeleste, 
almost «a sky-blue, but a little purplish: 
Hamabo, blush with large crimson blotch, 
und Rubis, ruby-red. 

Hydrangea paniculata and the variety 
grandiflora are the most ornamental and showy 


SHRUBS 


of the strictly hardy kinds of Hydrangea. 
During August, the large heads of the sterile 
white flowers of the variety grandiflora arc 
showy. Towards the end of the month and 
during most of September, the species in very 
attractive. A large round bed on the sloping 
ground in front of the Japanese Gateway is 
worthy of note at the present time. Usually 
seen as a deciduous bush it attains with age the 
dimensions of a small tree. 

Koelreuteria paniculata is flowering freely ; 
the handsome, pinnate leaves and terminal 
pyramidal panicles of rich yellow blossoms are 
distinctly ornamental. It is a tall, deciduous 
shrub, or tree up to forty feet or more in height. 
Another hardy species, also from China, K. 
apiculata, introduced by Mr. E. H. Wilson, 
is distinguished by its more divided leaflets. 

Oxvdendrum arboreum, the Sorrel Wood. 
or Sourwood, of North America, is a small 
tree belonging to the Ericaceae, flowering 
during August and early September. Before 
the leaves fallin autumn they gradually assume 
gorgeous tints of crimson, red, orange, and gold. 

Nyssa sylvatica is one of the first trees to 
herald the approach of autuinn, and the leaves 
are already turning a rich, dark red. 4. O. 





TENANCY LAW. 


THERE appears to he a certain amount of 
eontroversy between the landlord and the tenant 
as to their respective rights to fruit trees and 
bushes, and the tenant’s right to claim these 
on the expiration of his tenancy. The legal 
positions of the landlord and tenant can be 
found in the Agricultural Holdings Act of 1923, 
but as this Act is very long and involved a short 
summary and explanation of the sections 
dealing with this subject, should prove useful 
to the tenant gardener. 

Where the land on which the tenant wishes 
to plant his trees or bushes, etc., is an ordinary 
holding, i.e.. one which is not used solely for 
gardening purposes, it is necessary for him to 
notify the landlord of what he intends to do, 
and obtain his consent before he plants any 
trees. If the tenant fails to do this, he will 
not be allowed to claim compensation for the 
improvements on the expiration of his tenancy, 
nor will he be allowed to take away the trees 
or bushes he has planted, although he may 
have paid all the expenses for their purchase 
and planting. Thus it will be seen that the 
planting of fruit trees, etc., is a matter for 
mutual agreement between the landlord and the 
tenant, introducing what clauses they think 
suitable in connection with the ownership of 
the trees, on the expiration of the tenancy. 
I believe that as a matter of fact, in some 
parts of the country, so far as agricultural land 
is concerned, it is usual for the landlord to 
pay for the new trees, and the tenant to plant 
and look after them, and where this is done, 
much unnecessary trouble can be avoided. 


MARKET GARDENS. 

Where, however, the land concerned is a 
market garden, as defined by the Act of 1923, 
the law is very different from that which governs 
an ordinary holding. A market garden is 
defined by the Act as ‘A holding cultivated 
wholly or mainly for the purpose of the trade 
or business of market gardening.” Unfortu- 
nately, there is no definition of the term ‘* Market 
Gardening,” but the words “ trade or business ”’ 
would exclude all gardening which is carried 


on merely as a pastime, and not for profit. 


The special privileges given to the tenant of 
a market garden. as regards the planting of 
fruit trees and bushes, ete., can be divided into 
four sections. 

In the first place, on leaving his holding the 
tenant may claim compensation from his land- 
lord in respect of the following improvements, 
Whether he has notified or obtained the consent 
of the landlord or not :— 

(1) Planting of fruit trees and bushes per- 

manently set out, 

(2) Planting of Strawberry plants, 

(3) Planting of Asparagus, Rhubarb and other 

vegetables which are productive for 
two years or more. 


Secondly, the tenant may claim compensation 
for any improvements he has bought, even 
though he did not obtain the landlord's consent 
to their purchase. 

The tenant is also entitled to take away any 
fruit trees and bushes which have been planted 
by him, and are not permanently set out: 
it. however, he does not do so before the deter- 
mination of the tenancy, they become the 
property of the landlord, and the tenant can 
claim no compensation in respect of them. 

The fourth privilege of the tenant of a market 
garden is that he can remove any buildings 
he has erected on the Jand at his own cost, or 
those which he has bought since December 
1, 1900. l 

Although these privileges are only enjoyed 
by the tenants of market gardens, the tenants 
of other land can obtain those which affect 
them by means of a special agreement between 
themselves and their landlords. Harold A. 
Sharman. 





SUMMER BEDDING IN GLASGOW 
BOTANIC GARDENS. 


THE summer bedding is one of the chief 
attractions in the Glasgow Botanic Gardens 
at the present time, and the flower beds have 
been at their best during the past few weeks. 

The main group of beds is on a triangular 
plot of grass. a few yards in from the main 
entrance to the gardens. The group is made 
up of eighteen beds as follow :— In each of the 
three corners is a triangular bed planted with 
Pelargonium Arternus Ward, having as an 
edging a double line of Lobelia Waverly Blue. 
with specimens of Scrophularia nodosa var. 
variegata as dot plants. 

Immediately behind each of these three 
beds is a bow-shaped bed planted with Dahlia 
Coltness Gem and edged with Pyrethrum 
laciniatum. The large, circular bed in the centre 
is filled entirely with Dahlia Delice, and this 
also has a double line of Pyrethrum Jaciniatum 
as an edging. 

The sides of the triangle are made up of 
round and oblon beds. Three of these smal] 
round beds are planted with rich golden-coloured 
Calceolarias, Lobelia Royal Purple providing 
an edging. Three of the round beds are furnishea 
with white Antirrhinums associated with dot 
plants of Lobetia cardinalis, and having an 
edging of Lobelia St. Martin. A round bed 


of a Primrose-coloured Antirrhinum edged with 


Lobelia Waverley Blue is particularly effective. 

There are four oblong beds each planted with 
Stocks as a groundwork, there being two beds 
of mixed Stocks and ‘one each of pink and 
purple varieties. 

Interplanted with the Stocks are rows of 
Fuchsia Mrs. Marshall, and the annual white 
Alxgstun is used in each of these four beds as 
an edging. 

Directly beyond this group of beds the main 
road through the Gardens bears sharply to the 
left. and on the right is the Front Range, about 
one hundred yards in length, and on the lett 
a straight terrace of flower beds. 

The beds, fourteen in number, are either 
round or oblong in shape, and the plants bloom - 
ing in them are: white Antirrhinums, annual 
Asters, a Calceolaria with golden yellow flowers 
(possibly a form of C. amplexicaulis), flaked 
Carnations, single yellow Dahlias, scarlet. Pelar- 
goniums, Stocks in variety, Pentstemons in 
variety, and Phlox Drummondii. 

The following plants are used as edgings 
to these terrace beds : annual white Alyssum, 
Ageratum Sutton’s compacta, Geranium Mrs. 
McGrath, Lobelias Royal Purple and Waverley 
Blue, and Pyrethrum. Though forming a 
perfectly straight line, the beds are broken 
here and there with Hollies, thus obviating 
formality. 

For a period of three months an isolated 
circular bed of Nemesia strumosa made a blaze 
of colour, and now, as the Nemesias are going 
over, Gladiolus Brenchleyensis is supplying 
vivid colouring. W. Howell. 
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ALPINE GARDEN. 


GENISTA SAGITTALIS. 


Tue Arrow-jointed Broom will succeed in 
any ordinarily good soii, and is quite at home 
in a dry, exposed position in the rock garden. 

The flowers are disposed in an ovate, terminal 
and leafless spike; they are bright yellow in 
colour and produced continuously throughout 
the summer. The leaves are lanceolate; the 
stems are prostrate, the branches herbaceous, 
ascending and two-edged. The plant grows 
about six inches high. 

G. sagittalis was introduced from South 
Europe in 1750, and is undoubtedly an ex- 
tremely useful rock shrub. It may be propa- 
gated from seeds or by layering, the latter being 
the usual method and the one to be preferred. 
Ralph E. Arnold. 
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most disastrous spring frosts I remember. It 
needs a dry soil and a sunny situation. It 
may be planted now or in the spring. 


SEDUM KAMTSCHATICUM. 


THE Kamtschatkan Stonecrop is a most 
useful plant in the garden, and is specially 
valuable for covering stones on the margins 
of the herbaceous borders or for planting in 
the rock garden, where it will hang slightly 
over the stones without being too aggressive. 
It has been called the orange S. spurium, but 
it differs considerably, and has never been 
with me so rapid a grower as the latter; it 
has always seemed to me a more refined sub- 
ject. 

It is a trailing plant with thick, succulent 
leaves and produces an abundance of orange- 
coloured flowers in autumn. There is a pleas- 
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AN ORANGE-COLOURED BORDER. 


OnE of the most effective orange-coloured 
borders may be obtained by planting Kniphofia 
aloides grandiflora, a tall-growing, Red-hot 
Poker flowering during August, as a back- 
ground to such varieties of Montbretias as 
George Davidson, Star of the East, or, indeed, 
any of the orange-coloured varieties, with 
Geum Borisii X Mrs. Bradshaw as a front line, 
the flowers of which are a vivid orange-scarlet. 
During August, these plants are in full bloom 
and the display of colour they provide is con- 
spicuous from a distance. Logan. 


OXALIS FLORIBUNDA ALBA. 


THE plant sold under the above name and 
which is, presumably, a white form of the 
beautiful O. rosea, has, apart from its colour, 





(Photo by Kay and Foley. 


FIG. 71—THE PREMIER ROCK GARDEN AT SOUTHPORT SHOW, EXHIBITED BY MESSRS. T. R. HAYES AND SON, KESWICK. 


STACHYS CORSICA. 


For lengthened bloom and neatness there 
are few alpine plants which are superior to 
the little Corsican Hedge Nettle, Stachys 
corsica. It is a lovely little plant and one which 
has earned for itself the highest praise from 
one of our keenest and most widely experienced 
alpinists, and it is impossible to claim that he 
has too highly flattered this miniature plant. 
It spreads into a small carpet of emerald leaves, 
which for months are covered with flowers, 
not large, but big in comparison with the plant. 
They are a pretty white on opening, but soon 
become tinged with a warm blush shade. It can 
hardly be said to rise above the ground, so closely 
does it creep along it, and the amazingly pretty 
little flowers barely rise above the leaves. The 
writer referred to above states that ‘“ fairies 
might give a dance there among the untellable 
multitudes of those flowers.” 

The plant is hardy, although I must admit 
that I once nearly lost it during one of the 


(see p. 196). 


ing variety called S. kamtschaticum variegatum, 
which is attractive all the summer and has the 
same orange-coloured flowers as the type. 

S. kamtschaticum may be planted at almost 
any time, but early autumn and spring are the 
most preferable seasons. Seedlings may be 
raised in pots under glass, whilst cuttings of 
this Sedum are as easily rooted as those of any 
Stonecrop. S. Arnott. 





HARDY FLOWER BORDER. 





KNIPHOFIA ALOIDES. 


On the sloping bank, between the Sion Vista 
and the lake at Kew, three large beds of Torch 
Lilies, Kniphofia aloides, are brilliant with 
Red Hot Pokers, one bed reflecting most effec- 
tively in the water from the opposite side when 
the sun shines. O. 


some very distinctive characteristics. With 
us at any rate, it is chiefly remarkable 
for the extraordinary length of its blooming 
period. Indeed, it may be said to be never 
out of bloom the year round. 

Whilst the typical plant flowers in spring and 
early summer, soon afterwards dying down 
completely; the white variety begins even earlier 
and continues to produce a succession of flowers 
until late in the autumn. It is not entirely 
herbaceous with us, as the type is, and is it 
altogether a more easily satisfied plant, growing 
well in any soil and in sun or shade. Though 
smaller in all its parts than the best forms of 
O. rosea, the albino is well worthy of a good 
place in recognition of its perennial cheerful- 
ness. 

Oxalis rosea is the correct name of the 
plant known in gardens as O. floribunda, and 
it was introduced from Chili in 1823. It is 
figured in Bot. Mag., tab. 2415 and tab. 2830 
under the name of O. floribunda. A. T. J. 
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ARUM DRACUNCULUS. 


THE foliage of this plant has now collapsed— 
the flower spathes having already gone some 
two or three weeks earlier. In each case the 
decay is somewhat sooner than usual, due, of 
course, to the hot, dry spell. 

There is a certain degree of beauty about 
this Arum, but this is greatly marred by the 
almost offensive smell emitted by the plant. 
And for the latter reason it cannot be given 
a place in the flower border, the odour being 
too objectionable. 

A suitable spot for it is the front of a shrubbery 
of grouped in an opening in the woodland. 
The growth of this tuberous plant reaches 





FIG, 72.—LILIUM 


ROEZLIL, 


(see p. 100). 


two and-a-half fect. The black mottlings on 
the flesh coloured stems have gained it the name 
of Snake Plant. The large flower spathes are 
a purplish-black in colour. The plant is quite 
hardy. C. Turner. 


ANEMONE SEEMANNII. 


ANEMONE Seemannii is a very pleasing little 
Windflower of hybrid origin, and, like A. 
ranunculoides, suitable for associating with 
the Wood Anemone, A. nemorosa. although 
it is as yet too scarce for planting in quantity. 
It was raised by crossing A. nemorosa and the 
yellow-flowered A. ranunculoides, and the 
hybrid may be classed as intermediate between 
these two species; it has also been called A. 
intermedia, but the latter name has previously 
been bestowed upon another hybrid Wind- 
flower. 

A. Seemannii is rather taller and has slightly 
larger flowers and foliage (the latter a bronzy- 
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green) than A. ranunculoides. The flowers 
are paler jn their yellow colouring than those 
of A. ranunculoides, and may be described as 
a very warm creamy-yellow. 

This Windflower is in commerce, and may 
be purchased and planted when other bulbous 
plants come to hand, at a depth of about two 
inches, in light soil, and it is a recommendation 
to many that it will flower well under the shade 
of deciduous trees. It blooms about May. 
S. Arnott. 


CYPELLA HERBERTII 


Tus elegant Argentine species is a member 
of the Iris family, and though well-known to 
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of Iris sibirica in size and general appearance, 
but the “falls” are a soft, wedgwood blue, 
with central markings of brown and yellow. 

These Cypellas set seeds in abundance, but 
I cannot claim to have had any success in raising 
plants by that means. J. 


‘BULBS TO TRY. 


It must be nearly twenty years since Mr. 
William Marshall, who was for so long Chairman 
of the Floral Committee of the R.H.S., told 
me one evening in the old Club Room of the 








FIG. 73.—LILIUM GIGANTEUM. 
(see p. 190). 


us as an indoor plant, it is not often met with 
in the open. It is, however, quite hardy in 
any light, well-drained soil in a sunny position, 
and under such conditions a group of plants 
will yield a succession of the dainty coppery- 
buff flowers from June to September. The 
blooms are borne on stems two feet tall, which 
stand upright without support, but, being 
almost leafless, the plants may be put, like 
Ixias, among a carpeting of other border plants. 

The latter will often serve to protect the bulbs 
from frost,though they may be lifted and stored 
if desired. 


Nothing looks more charming with C. Her- 
bertii than a group of another species, C. platensis 
(syn. Polia platensis), which has broader, 
sword-like leaves, and flowers not unlike those 


Horticultural Club that he did not know Prince 
of Austria Tulip. A man of his vast experience 
not to know what I imagined was one of the 
best known of all Tulips!! It seemed to me 
like a present-day cricketer never having heard 
of Hobbs. It made a great impression upon 
me. Had it been Tulip Trip to Stockport or 
Sulphur, I would not have been surprised, 
but Prince of Austria!!. Perhaps, then, 
the compiling of this little list is not altogether 
a ‘‘carrying coals to Newcastle.” 
HYACINTHUS AMETHYSTINUS. — I introduced 
this dainty plant to a friend last autumn. 
“ Try a few,” I said. He now wants to know 
where he can buy a few hundreds. “I want 
to make a ‘drift’ of them in some very thin 
oodland.”? I think they will be all right 
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there ; but I have no first hand knowledge of 
them in such positions. In a bed in the open 
they are exquisite, especially towards evening, 
when the light comes through the small, soft 
Cambridge-blue bells delightfully hung around 
the thin, stiff, foot-high stalks, on a calm evening 
in early June. It is only a small matter, some 
will say, but one must sit and look at them, 
rather than stand and look at them, to get them 
at their very best. 

MuscARI ELEGANS.—-I think if I were in the 
running for becoming a famous man I would 
rather not have a famous father or a famous 
brother. They more or less fulfil the function 
of a smoke screen. So with Muscari elegans. 
With Heavenly Blue in possession, it will 
have to fight for its place in gardens, but if 
a Grape Hyacinth of a deeper blue than Heavenly 
Blue is wanted, elegans is the very thing. It 
is exceptionally free-flowering. If only it 
had the strong, spicy scent of its better-known 
congener! Mr. John Hoog, of van Tubergen’s, 
tells me that it was introduced into com- 
merce by Max Leichtlin, and that it is very 
likely that it originated as a seedling in his 
nursery 

Narcissus EARLY Perrection.—This_ will 
be a novelty to very many. I can only state 
that I have such confidence in this variety 
as an early flowering Poetaz under glass that 
I have begged one of the great Guernsey growers 
of flowers for market to give it a trial in 1926, 
and he has bought bulbs to this end. I would 
not have ventured to do this had I not tested 
it myself, and had I not seen it and heard about 
it at the opening of the big Heemstede Show 
in early March this year. It was past its best. 
From a practical point of view it was none the 
worse for that. The representative of the firm 
which holds the main stock told me they had had 
the utmost difficulty in keeping it even in the 
condition in which I saw it. I am sure they 
had. Early Perfection has a white perianth 
and has flowers after the Alsace or Elvira 
type. 

SPANISH IRIs THUNDERBOLT.—I have never 
tested the increase of this wonderful variety, 
nor do I know the date when it first appeared 
in catalogues, hence I am uncertain why it 
is always the most expensive variety among 
Spanish Irises. Anyhow, it cannot be too- 
widely known, and whoever has light soil in 
his garden may invest in a few bulbs with every 
prospect of success. The cost is not ruinous. 
In the catalogues I have consulted the price 
varies between fifteen pence and two shillings 
a dozen, less of course by the hundred. The 
standards are wide and a rich shade of purple, 
while the falls are a golden-bronze with con- 
spicuous blotches of yellow. I call it the Louis 
XIV of its race, as its colour scheme is remin- 
iscent of that famous Tulip. The bronze group 
of Spanish Irises includes Hercules, Prince 
Sees and Reconnaisance, as well as Thunder- 

It. 


Tuntie De Wet.—The orange-red Tulip Prince 
of Austria has laid us under a great obligation 
in having given us as a sport the brilliant 
orange De Wet, or as some lists have it, General 
De Wet. All the good qualities of the parent, 
both as a plant for pots and a plant for the 
garden, are continued in the offspring, and in 
addition, what may be a recommendation 
for some, its flowers are rather larger. When 
they are looked at at close quarters, it is seen 
that the brightness of the orange is caused 
by the deep yellow or orange ground being 
covered with a fine network of red-coloured 
veins. 

Crocus QUEEN OF THE BuLvuEs.—This is 
one of the choicest of all Dutch Crocuses. It 
has only been in commerce two or three years, 
but it will not be long before it will be widely 
known. Queen of the Blues has large blooms 
of a pretty shade of lavender or Ageratum blue, 
not unlike the ever popular Maximilian ; it is 
about the first of the Dutch Crocuses to come 
into flower; is very free: and as a send-off. 
received an Award of Merit in London in 1924. 
My little patch was badly buffetted by wind 
and rain this last spring, but its corms were 
so well stored with blooms wherewith the 
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devastation was repaired that one was able 
to see it in almost its full beauty before 
the rain once more descended and the winds 
blew. 


TULIPA PERSICA.—This is a very old garden 
flower. Many must know the little low-growing 
plants with their bright orange-yellow, starry 
flowers, even if they do not grow them them- 
selves, but would anyone imagine they would 
make charming subjects for pots if grown in 
a cool house? Twice this year I saw 
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this old species although it is only two feet 
high and has not the important look of others 
of higher stature. It is a real deep blue. It 
is an uncommon plant in gardens. Only a few 
who come to me know it. Others ask, ‘t What’s 
that?” ‘‘ Ah,” I answer,“ that’s a plant 
you might be very glad to have a good patch 
of, if there were no such things as Potatos. 
Douglas, the famous and unfortunate North 
American traveller, had many a good meal of 
them when hard pressed for food. The Indians 


FIG. 74.—LILIUM SUTTON COURT. 


A hybrid between L. Martagon album and L. Hansonii. 


(see p. 


them grown in this way, and right well they 
looked. 


BREEDER TuLie Lucirer.—Every dog has 
his day, and plants have vears. It was Lucifer’s 
turn this year in my garden—never before has 
it been so beautiful. It put both Afterglow 
and Vulcan in the shade. The long, coppery- 
orange flowers lasted so long and looked so 
handsome, both at hand and at a distance, 
that it is now firmly established as one of my 
special favourites. 

CAMASSIA ESCULENTA.—I am very fond of 


190.) 


there in olden days used to store the bulbs asa 
winter stand-by. The young women of the 
tribe were very much to the front in their 
collecting expeditions for the one who secured 
the biggest ‘‘ bag ’’ was fairly certain to secure 
a husband. 


Ture : BLEU AIMABLE.— Of all the varieties 
of Tulipsin Mr. Jan Ross’s big glasshouse at 
Heemstede, when I visited it this spring, 
not one appealed to me as did my own 
out-of-doors friend, Bleu Aimable. Joseph 
Jacob. 
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EDITORIAL NOTIOES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 2. 


Editors and Publisher.—Our correspondents would 

obviate delay in obtaining answers to their —— 
cations, and save us much time and trouble, P Aay Bega 
kindly observe the notice printed weekly to the effect that 
all letters relating to financial matters and to advertise- 
ments should be addressed to the PUBLISHER; and that 
all communications intended for publication or referring 
to the literary department, and all ANE u to be named 
should be directed to the EDITORS. he two departments, 
Publishing and Editorial, are distinct, and much un- 
necessary delay and confusion arise when letters are 
misdirected. 


Looal News.—Correspondents will greatly oblige by sending 
to the Editors early intelligence of local events likely to be 
of interest to our readers. 


— Notice to Correspondents.—The Editors do 

undertake to pay for any contributions or illustrations 

= to return unused communications or illustrations, 

unless by special arrangement. The Editors do not hold 

themselves responsible for any opinions expressed by 
their correspondents. 


seere n oh Publication as well as specimens of plants 
addressed to eke ED 

” Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London. 
ommunications should be WRITTEN ON ONE SIDE 
ONLY OF THE PAPER, sent as early in the week as 
possible, and duly signed by the writer. If desired, the 
—— will not be printed, but kept as a guarantee of 

g a 


rgont Communications. —If sent by telegraph, these 
s < hould be addressed *‘Gard. Chron.,” Rand; or by 
telephone, to Gerrard, 1543. 


ustrations.—The Editors will be glad to receive and to 

* select photographs or drawings suitable for repr duction, 
of gardens, or of remarkable flowers, trees, etc., but they 
cannot be responsible for loss or injury. 


Newspapers.—Corre ents sending newspapers should 
— — to mark paragraphs they wish the Editors 
to see. 


NOTES- ON LILIES. 


WENTY years ago, in a letter to the 
writer, Mr. Carl Purdy, who has an 
intimate first-hand knowledge of the ways 

of Pacific Coast Lilies, expressed the view 
that at its best, Lilium Roezlii was not 
surpassed in ‘‘graceful loveliness” by any 
other Lily. That was high praise in those 
comparatively remote days, and though 
since then new Lilies have sprung up and 
much more is known of the genus generally, 
there are probably few judges who would 
be inclined to deny that Mr. Turdy’s 
judgment still holds good. 


But for the elegant beauty of this Lily 
to be appreciated, it must be seen at its 
best, and the photograph (Fig. 72) does 
not do the plant full justice. It has the 
defect of so many non-stereoscopic pictures 
in that it makes the head look too 
heavy and too flat. Nor does it show 
the characteristic linear leaves crowded as 
thickly on the stem as those of L. regale. When 
L. Roezlii reaches the stage shown in 
the figure, the bulb has usually signed its 
own death warrant; in other words it has 
reached its optimum. and dies, just as the 
bulb of L. Parryi dies after so great an 
effort. A stem carryinz twelve blooms is a 
good average for L. Roezlii, and a well- 
balanced head of about that number 
creates much the same impression on the 
retina, as, for instance, a well-flowered 
branch of Zenobia pulverulenta. L. Roezlii 
is naturally a plant of peaty places and 
moist, alluvial bottoms in the Siskiyou 
mountains, at comparatively low elevations. 
In cultivation it comes between L. par- 
dalinum and L. Parryi, being neither so 
casy to handle as the first nor so caprici- 
ous as the latter. It may be propa- 
gated readily and rapidly from seed, or 
bulb scales, and once assured of a stock of 
bulbs in reserve, the resourceful amateur 
will soon find the key to cultural success. 
In the writer's experience this Lily is not 
averse from lime in moderation, though the 
finest growths seem to be in lime-free 
places. There is no doubt, however, that 
unless its feet are wet it fails in drought. 
This much was evident in 1911 and 1921 


and was again noticeable a few weeks ago 


before the recent rains. The bulb is 
hardy. 
Anyone who is so minded may grow 


L, giganteum (Fig. 73) if they will remember 
that a deep, rich soil is as essential as a cool 
one. In the matter of richness no one need 
go to such lengths as the Lily- -growing 
maniac of the story, who before his crime 
was discovered had murdered two of his 
friends and placea the corpse of each under 
a bed of L. giganteum, with astonishing 
recults in the way of growth; but it seems 
almost impossible to make the ground too 
rich. The writer has often suggested that 
there can be no happier memorial to an 
old equine or canine friend than to plant 
L. giganteum over its remains, and Sir 
Herbert Maxwell has been heard to observe 
that the carcase of a pike has a stimu- 
lating effect on this Lily. Bullock’s blood 





FIG. 75.—LILIUM BATEMANNIAE. 


too, is often recommended, though the 
notion that it enriches the haematic colouring 
of the flower is far-fetched. 

Another point to be remembered is that 
while the plants may be left to themselves 
in such drippinz summers as those of the 
last three years they need helping through 
a long drought. L. giganteum does not make 
such a draft on the gardener’s patience as 
is often supposed. The bulbs usually flower 
in the fifth year from the time of sowing, 
and if those who prefer not to raise their 
stock from seed buy three-year-old bulbs, 
they should have but two years to wait 


for a display. ‘ Flowering” bulbs, which 
occasionally find a place in catalogues, 
should be avoided, for, like old people, 


they resent being moved to new quarters. 
Twelve years ago a friend of the writer 
sent to Holland for fifty of the largest 
bulbs of the speciəs obtainable, and planted 
them with due ceremony. Nothing more was 
ever seen of them ! 

It is true that the bulbs of L. giganteum 
die after flowering, but they leave offsets 


behind to carry on the race, and in this 
way a colony forms itself in a few years. 
When a bulb throws up a stem, the ground 
about the roots should be mulched with 
leaf-mould mixed with spent horse manure or 
cow dung, and if watering is forgotten in a 
long drought the bulbs will suffer. L. 
giganteum is naturally a shade plant, but 
in this country it may be placed in full 
sun, provided always that the sun does not 
bake the ground about the roots, so that 
the latter may be cool and moist in a dry 
time. 

The hybrid Lily (Fig. 74) which derives 
its name from the home of its raiser—the 
late Mrs. Backhcuse, of Sutton Court, near 
Hereford—is one of a series of L. Martagon- 
Hansonii crosses which bezan in 1891 with 
the appearance of L. Marhan, a hybrid be- 
tween L. Martagon album @ and L. Hansonii 4 
made by Mr. G. C. van Tubergen. Four 
years later this was followed by L. dal- 
hansonii, the result of a cross made by 
Mr. C. B. Powell between L. Martagon var. 
dalmaticum @ and L. Hansonii 4, and 
later by a number of varieties which Mrs. 
Backhouse raised by crossing L. Martagon 
alium @ with L. Hansonii 4, and the 
progeny backwards and forwards to the nth 
generation. Opinions as to the merits of 
hybrid Lilies will always vary, no doubt, 
but this particular named variety combines 
some of the good points of each parent. 
Like L. Marhan it seems to have the con- 
stitution of L. Hansonii, which is sayinz a 
sood deal, and as soon as it is available 
in quantity it -should make a decorative 
garden plant. If the progeny of this and 
other hybrd Lilies is to remain true, they 
must be raised from bulb scales, leaf offsets 


or root bulblets, for they do not breed 
true from seed. 
A peculiarity of these L. Martagon- 


Hansonii hybrids is the profuse freckling of 
the petals, which comes, no doubt, from 
the mother’s side. In 1911 the writer 
fertilised a lemon-tinted L. Martagon allum- 
Hansonii hybrid with pollen from L. Marta- 
gon-album, and the result was a pale, straw- 
coloured flower so heavily freckled that the 
ground colour was almost hidden. 


When L. Batemanniae (Fig. 75) and the 
old variety of L. Thunbergianum called 
venustum are grown together, the two are 
seen to be almost identical in colour, but 
the growth of the former is usually more 
vigorous than that of venustum, and it has 
a flower flatter and less cup-shaped; in 
that respect it differs from all the varieties 
of L. Thunbergianum. The Lily is attractive 
because of its rich colour—a clear apricot, 
without any freckling—but it does not 
seem easy to grow and the foliage has an 
unhappy way of shrivelling prematurely—sure 
sign of some fauit in cultivation. The fact 
that, in the wet weather cf the past few 
weeks, the foliage has kept green should be 
laid to heart. by Lily growers. 


The bulb, which is relished by the 
Japanese, is cultivated in light soil near 
Osaka, and before the war was marketed 
locally at about three for a penny; it 
derives its name from Mrs. Bateman, an 
enthusiastic amateur of Lilies, for whom 
Dr. Wallace, of Colchester, named the plant, 
evidently under the impression that it was 
a species. The bulbs are often confused by 
merchants with those of L. Maximowiczii. 

Another Lily of the Isolirion section is L. 
Thunbergianum var. alutaceum (Fig. 76), but 
in this case the light orange, almost yellow, 
petals are heavily freckled with purple spots, 
and the flower takes more the shape of an 
upright chalice than that of L. Batemanniae. 
It is not easy to keep in this country, 
though a summer such as the present suits 
it admirably. It is not generally known that 
the numerous varieties of L. Thunbergianum 
marketed by Japanese bulb merchants are 
natural forms. <A. Grove. 


(To be concluded.) 
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MR. F. KINGDON WARD'S EIGHTH 
EXPEDITION IN ASIA.* 


XVI.—THE TSANGPO-SALWEEN DIVIDE. 


WE had now, as I stated on p. 131, entered 
on a barren, treeless country. But if there 
were no trees, there were, at any rate, plenty 
of flowers. For perhaps three months in the 
year—certainly not longer—the cliffs, the pas- 
tures, even the great grim screes, which from 
a distance look as naked as a cinder tip, are 
many-hued with flowers. For the rest of the 
year there is nothing but snow and dust, 
a parching drought and a howling wind. We 
had arrived during the height of summer. 

Crossing the pass, I found a yellow-flowered 
Meconopsis still in bloom—the last to flower 
of the three big yellow-flowered Polychaetia 
group, and the most loftily situated species of all, 
ascending as it does to over 17,000 feet. Indeed, 
it scarcely occurs below 16,000 feet. It corres- 
ponds in this respect to M. brevistyla of West 
China, though it is not that plant. Coming 
down to rather lower levels, on ancient moraines 
and turfy banks, there grew in abundance 
a prickly blue-flowered Poppy, long past its 
early prime, but flowering yet—which despite 
its prickles, at first glance I took to be a “Prim- 
ulina.” It was not the “dwarf” with sky- 
blue flowers to which we were accustomed 
since the flowers were not sky-blue (or 
at least only occasionally or accidentally so), 
still less were they fragrant. Nor was it the 
violet or navy blue flowered dwarf (probably 
M. impedita var. Morsheadii) we had seen 
so often—the flowers were something between 
dark and light blue. No. This plant sent upa 
large number—sometimes thirty or more— 
one-flowered, apparently basal scapes, but 
sometimes at least there was the trace of a 
stem with two or three pedicels springing from 
its extreme base. Indeed, the inflorescence 
was usually in the form of a flat pyramid, 
or a wedge, the ** stem *’— if it could be so called 
—forming the apex. Yet the plant, despite 
its ‘* Primulina’”’ form, was as prickly as any 
“ Aculeate ’’ Poppy. Clearly, I had come upon 
M. horridula var. typica. That plant is recorded 
from all over the Tibetan plateau, to north, 
west, and east, from just such country as this, 
as well as from Sikkim—it must be one of the 
most widely-distributed species in Tibet. 

Later, descending a long valley from the pass, 
I found, both in flower and fruit, a pale blue- 
flowered ‘‘ Aculeate’’ Poppy, prickly to the 
same degree as the alpine plant, and with 
identical foliage, style, stigma, and ovary. 
Only in habit and flower colour (the flowers 
were invariably sky-blue) did the two plants 
differ; on no other ground was it possible to 
separate them, in spite of their very dissimilar 
appearance. For this sub-alpine plant had 
a central stem 9 to 15 inches high 
bearing numerous long, ebracteate, one-flowered 
pedicels, and a few basal one-flowered scapes. 
It was in fact, the so-called M. racemosa, 
or more accurately, M. horridula var. racemosa, 
despite its pale instead of dark blue flowers. 
It would appear, then, that M. horridula var. 
typica is the alpine form of the plant known 
as M. racemosa. The former occurs between 
14,000 and 16,000 feet elevation, the latter 
between 11,000 and 13,000 feet. In the former, 
the basal scapes are dominant, the main stem 
(if present) accidental almost; in the latter, 
the main stem is the essential feature, the basal 
scapes being accessory, or even absent in one 
of my specimens. 

There is another possibility. This “M. 
racemosa ’’ was found not only at lower eleva- 
tions, but on the south flank of the range only. 
—that is to say, in another climatic region. 
Sir David Prain states that on the southern 
face of the Himalaya, the forms with a central 





* The previous articles by Mr. Kingdon Ward were 
published in our issues of April 12, May 17, June 21, 
August 9, August 30, September 27, November 1, 1924, 
April 4, May 9, June 6, June 20, July 4, July 18, 
August 1, and August 15, 1925, 


stem are the most common, though the stemless 
form occurs there too—as indeed it does on the 
southern flank of the range we are considering. 
Is it, then, climate rather than altitude which 
accounts for the difference of habit ? 

That all three varieties are the same species 
admits, I think, of no doubt ; but I would point 
out that the degree of prickliness varies a good 
deal as between the alpine and sub-alpine 
plants. 

I have referred to this matter at some length, 
since the variations of M. horridula have given 
rise to considerable confusion. 

Passing down the valley, we presently came 
to a small lake, near the lower end of which 
was a gompa, and a few wretched houses, 
Here we spent three days. We had intended 
to travel so far as the Salween, but we now 
realised that it was too far away, so contented 


On August 28 we climbed to the top of the pass, 
hoping to catch a distant glimpse of the Salween, 
but all we saw was a tangle of mountain ranges 
with a few very lofty snow peaks in the 
distance, beyond which, we were told, lay the 
Salween. This proved to be the highest pass 
we had yet crossed—nearly 18,000 feet by 
boiling point. 

Here, in this arid, bleak country, we found 
the most enormous screes piled up at the foot 
of the shattered ridges: and the flora of these 
screes was astonishing in its wealth and variety. 
I collected some twenty species, including a 
‘“ Nivalis’’ Primula (in fruit), several species 
of Corydalis, two of Saussurea, two interesting 
woolly Labiatae, one of which smelt very much 
like the common purple Deadnettle; several 
Saxifrages, a Sedum, a Cremanthodium, an 
Aconitum, a Lactuca, and other things. Most 





FIG. 76.—LILIUM THUNBERGIANUM VAR. 


ALUTACEUM. ` 


(see p. 190). 


ourselves with less spectacular, but doubtless 
more profitable exploration. 

The cliffs here were gay with flowers—white 
and yellow Sedum, blue Larkspur, Cynoglossum, 
and Dracocephalum, a graceful thing this last, 
like D. tanguticum ; crimson Pedicularis, 
and other flowers. In addition to many plants 
such as one might expect to find—Potentilla 
peduncularis for instance, Morina, Cyananthus, 
the pale “ Sikkimensis °” Primula—-I found here 
two rather surprising species, a small Incarvillea, 
not unlike I. brevipes in appearance, and the 
far-ranging Isopyrum grandiflorum, both in fruit. 
I have sent home seeds of this plant at least 
six times. It has certainly been flowered once 
if not more frequently. Yet it has never 
become established—indeed, I do not know of 
any living plants in England at the present 
moment. However, I always hope that one 
day it may establish itself, and till it does, I 
shall continue to collect seeds of it from as many 
localities as possible. It is a plant worth per- 
severing with. 

Besides these flowers there were several 
shrubs tucked away in sheltered gullies—two 
species of Rhododendron (a ‘* Lapponicum ” 
and *‘ Anthopogon °’), Lonicera, Ribes, Caragana, 
Spiraea, and our old friend Potentilla fruticosa. 


interesting of all was a Gentian, with papery- 
white, translucent, urn-shaped flowers, ribbed 
with black on the outside, and closely-packed, 
rather fleshy leaves, wedge-shaped, and arranged 
round four sides of a square, with the tissue 
paper urns standing up in the centre. I have 
seen a Gentian (G. amoena ?) with somewhat 
similar foliage, growing on very dry granite 
rocks in Sikkim, but never such a flower. 

The alpine turf slopes at 15,000 to 16,000 
feet fairly sparkled with flowers, including vast 
numbers of Meconopsis horridula, several 
brightly-coloured Leguminosae, rosy patches 
of Arenaria, Gentians, a Bladder Campion, 
and so on. The soil everywhere was extra- 
ordinarily hard, and it was no easy task to dig 
up these deep-rooted plants. 

We awoke next morning to find it snowing 
hard, so delayed our departure till the following 
day. On August 30 we started south in fine 
sunny weather, but had not gone many miles 
when a fearful blizzard, with hail, and lightning, 
swept down on us. Eventually we camped 
at 15,000 feet, wet and cold. Next day we 
recrossed the great snowy range by another pass 
over 17,000 feet and descended into more fertile 
country. 


On the pass I saw a dwarf Aconitum, large 
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cushions of a Potentilla, a small white-flowered 
Crucifer, a Cremanthodium, a Saussurea, and 
a cushion Saxifrage, these being the highest 
flowering plants met with. Coming down into 
the valley, shrubs soon made their appearance 
again, and there was plenty of the small Incar- 
villea, and also the Poppy (‘‘ M. racemosa ”) 
already referred to. 

Another two days’ march down the valley 
brought us to Gyamda, an important place 
on the road to Lhasa, and about eight days’ 
journey from the H ly City. This was our 
furthest west. We were now eleven days’ 
journey from our base, and back we had to 


O. 

The eight days’ journey down the now rather 
dry valley to our old base on the Tsangpo, 
was uninspiring. There were few flowers, and 
those mostly Labiatae and Compositae. 
Amongst the former was a fine Salvia, with 
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as common as harmony inher garden. Usually 
they are lost in the immensity, but occasionally 
the eye detects such a flaw, and is properly 
shocked. A few days later I had an example of 
this, and my feelings were outraged at the sight 
of Gentiana ornata, in all its thrilling blueness, 
side by side with the big violet Cyananthus 
of lobatus affinity. 

Autumn was now coming on apace, even in 
the valleys. Rose hips and the reddening 
fruits of Euonymus told a tale of summer 
gone; the corn, too, was gilded, Peaches and 
Walnuts were ripening, and the brief glory 
of early summer had long since departed from 
the hillsides, which were monotonous in their 
drab tones. A few dull flowers were met with— 
a magenta-coloured Swertia for one. More 
interesting were the bright blue Onosma, first 
seen in July, and now seeding ; a stout two- 
foot Incarvillea, also in fruit (I had met with 
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violet flowers and a white lower lip ; also another 
species of Dracocephalum. Codonopsis con- 
volvulacea was common everywhere, and an 
orange coloured Clematis, with thick petals 
as though cut out of felt; the flowers redden 
as they age, and the combination of orange 
and ochre flowers nodding over a choppy sea 
of silver, as the long, feathery fruits ripen, is 
very attractive. I saw this plant half smother- 
ing a Lonicera tree laden with orange-scarlet 
berries, and noted it as a fine combination in 
a region where there was at this season, not 
much colour. Another pretty contrast was 
that afforded by the silver-white foliage of a 
Buddleia mingled with the scarlet berries of 
a Cotoneaster. One may treasure up chance 
designs of this sort with advantage, but Nature 
does not always show such good taste by any 
means, and vile colour schemes are at least 


this plant in April, much further west, but have 
not seen it in flower; it grows also, I believe, 
by the Chiangka river, where I found it in 
1922); and fine tufts of the blue trumpet 
Gentian. 

At one dzong where we stayed the night, 
we found quite a delightful flower garden. 
Here, mixed up together in reckless confusion, 
were Asters, Hollyhocks, Sunflowers, Pansies, 
Dahlias, Tropaeolum, Roses, Marigolds, Con- 
volvulus, Brompton Stocks, and Pelargoniums, 
very like Paul Crampel to look at! It was 
amazing. We were told that these flowers 
came from Lhasa and Gyantse—doubtless all 
had found their way from India originally. 
Most of them were growing in Bamboo tubes, 
or in excavated tree trunks and boxes. Anyway, 
it was the first attempt at a garden we had 
seen in Tibet. F. Kingdon Ward. 
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ORCHID NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 





CATTLEYA O’BRIENIANA. 


THE records of this distinct Orchid have been 
so conflicting that a note giving the main points 
will be useful, and may lead to dis- 
closures from some of the many who have 
had to do with its introduction and cultivation 
in gardens. 


My first acquaintance with it was on the 
occasion of a visit to Messrs. Sander’s establish- 
ment at St. Albans, in 1889, when I was shown 
a new Cattleya, which had flowered the day 
before, an importation of which had been 
received from Minas Geraes. 


The habit of the new plant differed from any 
other kind, and Messrs. Sander thought that 
they had at last received an importation of Laelia 
Jongheana. The flowers, however, showed that 
it was a true Cattleya, and the only question 
was, was it a species or a natural hybrid ?, 


The quantity of the plant received seemed 
to indicate conclusively that it must be a species, 
for no natural hybrid had ever been received 
except as occasional plants. It was named 
in compliment to me, and shown at the R.H.S. 
meeting without particulars, being duly reported 
in Gard. Chron., December 14, 1889. Messrs. 
Sander received an Award of Merit for it on 
December 9, 1890, and it was recorded as a 
natural hybrid, but in the later edition of the 
R.H.S. Awards the parentage Loddigesii x 
dolosa was inserted, in deference to the report 
that it had flowered on the continent out of 
an importation, of C. dolosa, and in Sander’s 
List of Orchid Hybrids it appears as a natural 
hybrid, dolosa x Loddigesii. Reference to the 
authorities do not help. Index Kewensis, 
Supplementum Primum, gives Cattleya O’Brien- 
iana, Hort. ex Journ. of Hort. XX (1890) 25 
Fig. 4 = intermedia R. Grah. The plant is 
figured in Reichenbachia (Ser. 1, p. 85, t. 40) 
as C. Loddigesii var. O’Brieniana, Rolfe. 


A fair number of plants of a white Cattleya, 
at first said to be a large form of C. Harrisoniana 
alba, appeared and were identified on flowering 
with C. O’Brieniana alba, and under that 
name Messrs. Stuart Low and Co. obtained 
a First-class Certificate for the plant. It was 
fully described in Gard. Chron., July 25, 1910, 
p. 67, with a significant comment—a white 
form of this pretty Orchid which is commonly 
supposed to be a natural hybrid between C. 
Loddigesii and C. Walkeriana, but which has 
been imported in quantity in the typical rose- 
tinted form. 


This rendering agrees with the estimate of 
M. Forget who collected in Minas Geraes, 
and is backed by the experience of Orchid 
growers here who invariably find the Continental 
C. dolosa to be C. Walkeriana, indeed, some of 
the same importation from which C. O’Brieniana 
was said to have flowered were sold in London 
as C. dolosa but proved to be C. Walkeriana. 


The true C. dolosa and its very near ally 
C. Schréderiana, both of which flower from 
the apex of the fully-matured pseudo-bulb, 
as in Cattleyas generally, always have been, and 
still are, very rare plants, very little known 
in gardens. C. Walkeriana and its forms 
nobilior and bulbosa flower from a woody stem 
produced from the base of the fully-matured 
leafy pseudo-bulb, but which, although rudi- 
mentary, is a fseudo-bulbous growth after 
flowering. By this habit the species and its 
forms are easily recognisable, and should make 
it impossible to confuse C. dolosa with it in the 
manner which it has been to a very great extent. 


C. Walkeriana, Gardn., 1843, was named by 
Lindley C. bulbosa in Gard. Chron., 1847, 
and under that name it was commonly known in 
gardens, and probably the similarity in sound 
to dolosa had much to do with the confusion 
of the two plants. 


In regard to C. O’Brieniana the position is 
that which I expressed at first—species or hybrid! 
The quantity imported indicated species, but 
if hybrid, the parentage undoubtedly is C. 
Walkeriana XC. Loddigesii. J. O'B. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 





Garden Improvement. 


WHEN, as is the case in the book under notice, 
the author mentions many firms, persons, 
and garden adjuncts, and says something nice 
about all and sundry : and when, furthermore, the 
author draws especial attention to copious 
laudatory reviews from the lay press of a 
previous work, the present reviewer—all who 
review books are gentle souls who would 
not wound—feels that it would be churlish to be 
critical. But—it seems there always is a but— 
the author tells his readers that his book is 
intended to be a standard work of reference, 
so that one needs must be critical. 

It seems to be out of place ina book that is ex- 
pectedto be a standard work, to print a list of over 
150 advertisers in it. The garden lover usually 
receives a plethora of catalogues and other adver- 
tisements post free, but in this case he 
is expected to pay quite a good price for 
the advertisements. The firms and special- 
ities, so advertised, are, no doubt, of the highest 
repute, but I cannot. see their bearing on 
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Garden Improvement,* and, I fear, the dis- 
cerning reader will suspect the insidious method 
of advertisement throughout. 

I suppose that most people, when receiving 
a new book that, as in the present case, is fully 
illustrated, will first glance at the pictures. 
Following this rule, I find a most interesting 
variety of subjects, and amongst them are 
exhibition groups of Orchids, and another of 
Potatos. ‘‘ Thirty acres of Potatos in flower.” 
“The interior of the Garden Well at the Infantry 
Barracks, Redford, N.B.“ “ Cider Apples being 
gathered by hand ... . for a well-known firm of 
cider makers,” ‘‘ Building another house to 
cover an extra acre of land in the Nurseries,” 
for a famous market grower of Carnations. 
All well-illustrated and very interesting, 
but I fail to discern any ‘‘ Garden Improve- 
ment ” application. 

More legitimately Kew and Hampton Court 
have been drawn upon, though I cannot quite 
see the subject connection in the famous Vine 
orthe Yew Tree Avenue at the latter show place. 
The *“ Author’s old Rose garden of about 10,000 
trees ” is the subject of several illustrations, 


Pub- 
Covent 


_. Garden Improvement, by T. G. 
lished by Dean and Son, 
Garden. Price 15s, net. 


W. Henslow. 
29, King Street, 


& SONS’ 


but for the most part the Roses must be imagined 
because very few are apparent. 

Probably, to help the garden maker, there are 
many plans of different types. In those for 
special subjects, such as annuals and of her- 
baceous plants, it is unfortunate that the domi- 
nant features happen to be something else. At the 
end of the book there are many pen and 
ink plans of special gardens which I must 
confess pass my comprehension, 

The reproductions are all very good while 
the paper and type are excellent. A. 


The Making of a Garden. 

LiKE John Evelyn, and who knows how many 
more of us? the writer of this pleasant book 
“never had any other Desireso strong, and so 
like to Covetousness, as that which I have had 
always, that I might be Master at last of a 
small House and a large Garden, with very 
moderate Conveniences joined to them, and there 
dedicate the remainder of my Life only to the 
culture of them and study of Nature.” 

How this ‘‘ Desire so strong’’ came to be 


gratified, first with a ten-rod plot of ground 
at Wimbledon, and finally with a real garden 
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PREMIER GROUP OF HARDY FLOWERS 


in Kent the author tells in a fascinating manner. 
Miss S. D. H. Moutray Read tells how, she took 
over a wilderness, and, doing practically all 
the work herself, transformed it into almost, 
if not quite, the garden of her dreams. It seems 
to have been a joyous experience for the author 
was quite happy in her early ignorance, though, 
early realising that experience is the best teacher, 
she soon acquired considerable knowledge. 
No doubt it was this cheerful nature that gave 
the happy facility in making friends of all classes 
who came early and oft with offerings for her 
garden, so that it soon contained a large variety 
of plants of either garden or sentimental value, 
and, when fortune was good, both. 

While it is not a book for the serious gardener 
whose mind and fancy runs more to books of 
reference, The Making of a Garden,* would 
entertain the most experienced gardener, and 
be of considerable service to the novice. 

As already indicated, the book is charmingly 
written. The “get up” is good, and it is 
freely illustrated, but, while the pictures 
certainly do generally tell their stories, most 
readers will endeavour to forget them and remem- 
ber only the pleasure derived from the text. 





* The Making of a Garden (One Garden) by D. H 
Moutray Read. Williams and Norgate. 7s. 6d. net 
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AT SOUTHPORT SHOW. 


PUBLIC PARKS AND GARDENS. 


For some weeks past an exceedingly pretty 
effect has been created by the free use of 
standard Fuchsias in the City of London 
public garden in Finsbury Circus. Mr. Custance 
who has charge ot this pretty garden has indeed 
made it ‘‘a thing of beauty,” and his efforts 
are much appreciated by the large number 
of lovers of flowers who visit that garden to 
inspect and admire the results of his cultural 
skill. The collection of standard Fuchsias 
in this garden number no fewer than one hundred 
plants, in some ten to twelve varieties. The 
plants are ten years old or thereabouts, and on 
the occasion of my last visit, were in splendid 
health and character, and were flowering ın 
prodigal profusion. It is a long time since I 
saw anything so really interesting. Considering 
that these plants are housed in a very small 
glass structure during the winter, when the glass 
is invariably covered with sooty deposite, 
and are subject to so much impure air and to 
severe fogs, it is remarkable that they come 
through this ordeal, year after year, and do 
so well in each successive flowering season. 
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Photo by Kay & Foley 
(see p. 177). 


The varieties of which I made a special note 
were : Marinka, a nearly self salmon-red, 
flowering in profusion ; Display. red tube and 
sepais, corolla deep rose; Scarcity, bright red 
tube and sepals, purple-red corolla; Sylvia, 
a plant that does well, white tube and sepals, 
carmine coralla; Lord Roberts, broad blood- 
red sepals, and very large dark plum corolla ; 
Mrs. Marshall, one of the most noteworthy 
sorts that was doing exceptionally well and 
which was represented by a large number of 
plants, flowering most profusely, in groups of 
plants and by individual specimens. A variety 
which Mr. Custance says bore the name of 
Evaburgh but which I have been unable to 
trace was also worthy of notice. Another 
good plant, Madame Corneillson, one of the 
hardy sorts, was especially striking : the colour 
is scarlet with a white corolla. Gardeners who 
may be passing through the City of London 
before the normal period of flowering is passed 
would find a visit to this pretty garden well- 
worth their while. D. B.C. 





THE Leeds Corporation has decided to 
undertake the relaying of the sports ground 
in Roundhay Park for purposes of cricket. It 
is also proposed to construct a concrete 
landing stage at the Waterloo Lake. 
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FRUIT REGISTER. 





OLD VARIETIES OF DESSERT APPLES 


Many of the old and neglected varieties 
of Apples possess a flavour and crispnesss un- 
developed in the newer varieties, and they 
are, as a rule, more productive. 


From time to time many old varieties are 
hrought to my notice, and some are unnamed 
seedlings, but the following old sorts may prove 
of interest, especially to the older school of 
pomologists :— 

Wyken Pippin is a fruit below medium 
size, with a smooth skin that is coloured 
pale greenish-yellow and flushed dull orange 
on the side next to the sun. The stem is 
sprinkled all over with russety dots and patches 
of delicate russet. The flesh is yellow, tender 
and juicy. This variety is a delicious dessert 
Apple ; it was found at Wyken, near Coventry, 
about 1700. 

Spice Apple is a fruit of medium size. The 
eye is open, and set in a shallow, plaited basin; 
the skin is coloured deep yellow, marked with 
broad streaks of crimson on the side next to 
the sun. It is a good dessert sort and of great 
antiquity, but not to be confused with Here- 
fordshire Spice, Sack Spice, D’Arcy Spice, 
Brown Spice, or Aromatic Spice. The above 
variety may be found in the locality of Tarring- 
ton, Herefordshire. 

Scarlet Nonpareil is an old Apple raised at 
Kempton Park, near Sunbury, in 1816. It 
is a first rate dessert Apple, coloured yellow 
on the shaded side, and stained with deep red 
and crimson, overlaid with large russet specks, 
on the side exposed to the sun. It is a fruit 
of medium size ; the tree is a prolific bearer. 


Old English Pearmain is the oldest variety 
on record; its cultivation in Norfolk can be 
traced back to the year 1200. It is a noted 
Apple on the borders of Herefordshire, and is 
planted extensively around the locality of 
Dymock. The skin is covered with dark 
crimson, tinged with red and yellow, with large 
fawn coloured dots. The flesh is yellow, 
very Juicy, sweet and aromatic. 


Old Nonpareil is a first-class Apple brought 
to England from France and planted by a Jesuit 
in Queen Elizabeth’s time. Very large trees 
of this variety are still in existence in Oxford- 
shire, also around the districts of Ross and 
Monmouth. The skin is vellowish-green, covered 
with large patches of thin, grey russet, and 
dotted with russety spots, with a tinge of dull 
red next to the sun. 
with a crisp, rich, Juicy, aromatic flavour. 


Margil is a variety second to none, for it ranks 
as one of the finest dessert Apples in cultivation. 
It was introduced from Normandy about 1700, 
and should be included in every orchard and 
garden. The fruit is of handsome size, conical 
in shape, with acute angles on the one side, 
terminating at the crown in five prominent 
ridges. The skin is orange, streaked with deep 
red, and covered on one side with paiches 
of russet. 


Golden Pippin has been in cultivation since 
1600. The skin is coloured rich, deep yellow, 
the surface being strewn with russety dots. 
The fruit is small, crisp and sweet, and possesses 
a rich vinous flavour; where known it is a 
highly esteemed variety. The season of this 
old Apple is November to April. 


All the above-mentioned sorts are lony keep- 
ers and of first-rate quality, retaining their 
freshness until they decay. Pomona. 


BULLACE THE LANGLEY. 

THis fine Bullace, which was raised from 
the Farleigh Damson crossed with Black Orleans 
Plum, is useful for planting in exposed situations, 
the tree being of hardy constitution, and makes 
a fine standard ; it also fruits well in the bush 
form. 

Those wishing to plant a quick fence, or 


hedge, inan out-of-the-way place would be well- 
advised to bear in mind Langley Bullace. If 


It is a delicious fr uit 
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allowed to grow untrimmed for a few years, 
such a hedge would produce large crops. ‘The 
fruits are late in ripening and most useful for 
kitchen purposes. L. 





HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 





THINNING. 


_ Ivissomewhat surprising that so little attention 
is paid to the thinning of hardy fruits when 
such beneficial results are obtained although only 
a short time is spent in the practice. Take the 
Apple, for instance. The fruits generally see 
in clusters, which shortly become very congested 
and form an ideal spot for egg-laying from 
the point of view of various moths. When the 
eggs hatch out and the Jarvae duly feed on the 
closely set fruits, they either all drop, or go 
through a useless life disfigured and deformed. 


This, however, is not the greatest evil which 
results from neglect of thinning; the worst 
effect is the weakening of the constitution of 
the tree, consequent on bearing a crop too 
great for its strength. The remark is often 
heard, “These trees bear only every other 
vear,” as if it were an inherent characteristic 
of the variety ; but in many cases this is not 
so. The greater part of the tree’s encrgy is 
normally directed to the production of seeds 
tor a future generation, and if thefruits are too 
numerous, this energy must necessarily be over- 
taxed. 


Tt is a good pian, when the fruits are about 
the size of a Hazel-nut, to thin them with a 
pair of Grape scissors. The effect will soon be 
seen in the rapid swelling and development 
of the remaining fruits, which, if kept clean 
by proper spraying, will, in the end, produce a 
greater weight of crop, and certainly of better 
quality than if all the fruits set had been per- 
mitted to remain. Most important of all, 
good, healthy fruit buds for the following 
season will have been formed. The same treat- 
ment can be applied to Pears, stone fruits 
generally, and small fruits. Gooseberries, for 
instance, benefit enormously by judicious 
thinning; the total weight produced will be 
greater than if all had been allowed to develop, 
while the thinnings may be used for preserving. 
R. H. Crockford, Horsley Hall Gardens, Gres- 
ford, N. Wales. 


GUMMING IN FRUIT TREES. 


GUMMING in fruit trees is most difficult to 
eradicate, and is often the cause of the death 
of the tree. Fortunately it is restricted to stone 
fruits being most frequent in Plums, Nectarines, 
Peaches, Apricots, and Cherries. There 
are many causes of this trouble, one 
of the chief being a too free use of the knife. 
Stone fruits resent hard pruning, and frequently 
whole plantations of Plums and specimen wall 
trees of other stone fruits are entirely ruined by 
severe pruning in winter, If the knife is 
resorted to to counteract rank growth, gumming 
invariably results, whereas, the proper method 
ig pruning the roots and pinching the shoots in 
summer. Another cause of gumming is injury to 
the bark caused by tight shreds or twine used in 
attaching the trees to the wall, or in supporting 
them to stakes. The ties should always be 
renewed each year. In the case of Plums the 
grower should encourage the trees to make 
healthy, short-jointed growths. Sappy., rank 
growths should be discouraged in a plantation 
of Plums by root-pruning and by careful 
light pruning. 

In the case of rank growths developing in 
Peaches and Nectarines on a border, lifting 
the trees, trimming the roots, and providing 
a suitable compost (consisting mainly of loam 
with old mortar intermixed) is the best treat- 
ment, which will result in the roots growing 
much nearer the surface than they were 
previously. 

The object is to keep the soil surrounding 
the roots in a porous condition: lime freely 
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sprinkled on the surface of the ground is ex- 
tremely beneficial to all stone fruits. As gum- 
ming commonly results from the bark being 
injured, the grower should take care that the 
stems of his stone fruits are never injured by 
the spade or hoe. Too frequently, trees are 
badly barked by careless workmen at the time 
they are planted. W. Miller, Mil House 
Gardens, Warley. 





REMARKS ON THE CONDITION OF 
THE FRUIT CROPS 





(See Tables and Summaries, Ante, pp. 111-116). 
(Continued from p. 175). 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 


HERTFORDSHIRE.—The first crops generally 
are not satisfactory. Apples are fairly good, 
the best cropped sorts being Lane’s Prince 
Albert, King of the Pippins, Ribston Pippin, 
and Claygate Pearmain. Pears are a light 
crop, and Plums a failure, excepting on the 
walltrees. Plum trees were badly infested with 
aphis. The heavy rains in late July did much 
good in cleansing the trees of this pest. Straw- 
berries and nearly all bush fruits were small 
and poor in quality, excepting Gooseberries. 
Raspberries especially suffered from drought. 
Peaches and Nectarines are poor crops, but 
these trees are making clean, healthy growths. 
The soil is loam on clay; other parts of the 
garden are gravelly. G. H. Hull, Caldecotc 
House Gardens, Bushey Heath, near Watford. 


The general promise at flowering time 
was, excepting for Pears, good, but the fine 
prospect was not fully realised in the case -of 
the out-door stone fruits, Plums being very 
disappointing, except on walls.. Our best 
cropped Plums are Monarch, Victoria, and 
River's Early on bush and standard trees. 
Damsons are very thin, with the exception of 
Langley Bullace, which is quite our best cropped 
variety of the Damson family. All kinds of 
bush fruits are exceptionally good; it is some 
years since we had such a fine crop of Black 
Currants. Apples are promising, and this applies 
to nearly all varieties. Dumelow’s Seedling 
(Wellington) is especially good. The trees are 
healthy, and, considering the long spell of 
drought, very free from pests. Strawberries 
were a good crop of fine quality berries, but 
the season was short. Rain at the time of 
writing, 18 sadly needed, the fall for the past 
six or seven weeks only amounting to 30 in.. 
and the soil is cracking badly, it being a stiff, 
retentive clay. Edwin Beckett, Aldenham 
House Gardens, Elstree, Herts. 








Apples are a very heavy crop and in 
spite of the very dry weather of early summer 
they continue to swell most satisfactorily. 
Cox’s Orange Pippin is very good this season, 
and the fruit is very clean and free from scab. 
Pears, on old established trees, are a very poor 
crop, but trees that have been recently planted 
are carrying very good crops indeed. Plums 
are a good average crop, especially Victoria. 
Kirke’s Blue and Coe’s Golden Drop. Damsons 
are also very good. Cherries, both sweet and 
Morello, were quite up to average. Sinall fruits 
were a heavy crop, Strawberries being excep- 
tionally fine where attention was given in 
watering, and the same is true of Raspberries, 
indeed all small fruits are very good. T. 
Pateman, Brocket Hall Gardens, Hatfield. 


The fruit grower has again experienced 
a season fraught with anxiety. There were 
those who felt that the summer of 1924 was 
not likely to aid this year's crops and were 
possibly surprised at the wealth of blooms 
and later, the apparent gocd setting of large 
quantities of Plums and Cherries. Jn spite 
of this, the fruit fell, whatever attention was 
given. It may be said that inclement weather . 
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other than frost is equally damaging to fruit 
crops. Apples continued to remain a heavy 
crop until very hot weather set in, when severe 
dropping took place. After rain fell red Currants 
appreciably increased in size and quantity, 
although they were very tart this year. 
Raspberries were good, and Strawberries also, 
but these fruits had a comparatively short. 
season. The soil here varies; the greater 
portion overlies clay, while other parts have a 
sandy or chalky sub-soil. A. J. Hartless, 
King’s Walden Bury Gardens, Hitchin. 


——-The fruit crops are very poor and the 
trees have suffered greatly from the spring 
drought. At the time when the trees wera 
in blossom the weather was very cold and windy, 
with night frosts. The trees have heen very 
free froin aphis and other pests. The soil is 
a hard clay, and when the roots get down into 
it the fruit crops are soon adversely affected. 


Richard Staward, Ware Park Gardens, Ware. 
LEICESTERSHIRE.—-With a good show of 


blossom on all fruit trees there was every pros- 
pect of bounteous crops of fruit, but 
through unforseen circumstances, only very 
poor crops resulted, and many trees are barren 
of fruit. Plums and Pears are failures. Bush 
fruits gave good crops, but through want of rain, 
the berries were very small. The soil is heavy, 


lighter in some parts of the garden. W. Coc, 
Prestwold Gardens, Loughborough. 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE.-—Although the Apple 


erop, at the time of writing, is an average one, the 
continued drought is causing large numbers 
to drop. Plums blossomed freely. but owing 
to the wet and cold weather at the time the 
fruits failed to set. Peaches and Nectarines 
are very light crops, but the few fruits we have 
promise to be of first-rate quality. Currants 
and Gooseberries were very good. Raspberries 
that were heavily mulched during April gave 
a bounteous crop, and the fruit was of excep- 
tional quality. Strawberries were an average 
erop and the fruit very good, but the season 
wus a short one. F. W. Gallop, Lilford Hall 
Gardens, near Peterborough. 


We had good crops of all bush fruits. 
Black Currants were exceptionally tine, but Red 
Currants were rather small. The Apple crop 
promised well, but the fruits of many varieties 
dropped owing to the continued drought in 
July. Strawberries have done well in spite 
of dry weather, but a large number of plants 
of some varieties have been scorched up since the 
fruit was gathered, and are of no use for another 
season. Arthur R. Searle, Castle Ashby Gardens, 
Northampton. 





NOTTINGHAMSHIRE.—Our soil is very light, 
overlying red sand, and as a result of the pro- 
longed drought. during June and July, Pears 
and Plums dropped almost to the last fruit. 
Apples are promising well, caterpillars being 
less troublesome than usual, although little 
spraying was done. Strawberries, Raspberries, 
and all small fruits were good average crops, 


ripening early and finishing quickly. The 
rainfall from June 1 to July 25 was only 
0.41 inch. S. Barker, Clumber Gardens, 
Worksop. 


OXFORDSHIRE.—The fruit crops in this dis- 
trict are under the average. Apples, generally, 
are about half a erop. We have a fair sprinkling 
of inost varieties. Pears scarcely showed any 
bloom this season, consequently we have very 
few of these fruits. Plums and Damsons 
bloomed profusely, but orchard trees never set 
a fruit, owing to the cold wet weather at the 
time of blooming. There is a fair crop of Plums 
on walls. Small bush fruits of all sorts are 
plentiful and good. Strawberries were a light 
crop, but the season was short. owing to the 
prolonged drought of July. Nuts promise well. 
Aphis has been most persistent in its attacks, 
entailing a lot of labour to keep the pest under. 
Ben Campbell, Cornbury Park Gardens, Charl- 
bury. 





Fruit trees looked very promising in 
the spring, there being a good show of blossom, 
but unfortunately, a good deal of it failed to 
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set, owing to several cold days. Of Apples, we 


have an average crop, the fruits being very 


clean. Pears are under the average, and s80 
are Plums, Apricots, and Nuts. Small fruits 
were extremely good, the best we have had for 
several years. The soil is a very heavy black 
earth, with a sub-soil of clay. B. Elkington, 
Wardington Lodge Gardens, Banbury. 


-~-—The fruit crops, generally, are very 
satisfactory. Strawberries were not quite up 
to the standard size owing to the early and 
prolonged drought, but the flavour was excellent. 
Pears are a light crop owing to the wet season 
of 1924, which resulted in the trees making 
too much wood at the expense of fruit buds. 
Apples are very good, and insect pests have 
so far been very little trouble. Sparrows are 
increasing in numbers and causing me a lot 
of trouble in the spring, especially amongst. 
best dessert Plums. The month of May was 
cold and wet (rainfall 3.48 inch), which looked like 
spoiling the prospects of a good fruit year, 
but on the contrary, it enabled the trees to 
carry on through the severe drought of early 
summer. The soil is a heavy loam over stiff 
elay. Victor H. S. Gammon, Eynsham Hall 
Gardens, Witney. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. — The season of 1925 has been 
the most disappointing for fruit I have ever 
known. Dainsons and Plums, of which there are 
great numbers grown in this district, promised 
large crops, and the fruits set well, then dropped 
when about the size of wheat grains. Not so on 
the wall trees, where a fair erop develoved. Pear 
trees did not show much bloom. We had good 
crops of Pears for two years in succession, 
and the midge has accounted tor most of the 
fruits that set this season. Apples are a failure, 
excepting = Blenheim Pippin. The Apple 
blossom was smalland did not open kindly. The 
Apples we have promise well. Insect pests 
have been bad. Aphis, Apple-sucker and 
caterpillars have been the worst. pests, but bush 
and wall trees have nearly grown away from 
them now, and the growth is much cleaner. 
On our stiff clay soil the trees generally did 
not feel the effects of the spring drought so 
much as on lighter sous. J. W. Miskin, Wood- 
seat Gardens, Rocester, 


-----The fruit crops are, on the whole, very 
light, the Apple crops being very disappointing 
after the amount of blossom the trees produced. 
We have to take into consideration the heavy 
crops of last year; the Pear and Plum crops 
are practically nil. Small fruits, such as Straw- 
berries, Gooseberries, Raspberries, and Currants, 
were very good in quality, and above the average 
in yield. The soil here is gravelly, and dries 
out quickly. If clean trees and well-swelled 
fruits are to be made a special objective, the 
necessary expense of spraying, say twice a 
year, must be scrupulously attended to. dain 
Thomas Gilman, Hillside, Rugeley. 


-—--Apple trees made a wonderful show 
with blossom, and the flowers opened in perfect 
weather. Plums and Pears also bloomed very 
well, but in bad weather. The chief cause of 
the failure of the fruit crops in my opinion is 
that the latter part of last year was unfavourable 
to the ripening of the wood the weather being 


cold and sunless. Our soil is a sandy loam 
on sandstone. Herbert Cragg,  Aldershawe 
Gurdens, Lichfield. 

WARWICKSHIRE.—Fine show of blossom 


resulted in an almost complete failure of the 
fruits to set, due to the very unripened state 
of the fruit-bearing wood. In many cases, 
the few fruits that did set dropped badly. 
Strawberries bloorned very heavily, but owing 
to lack of rain, this crop was a failure. Our 
soil is of a very light, sandy ‘nature, overlying 
sand. Burton Gaiger, Wellesbourne Hous: 
Gardens, Warwick. 


--~--With the exception of Strawberries and 
small fruits, the fruit crops are very disappoint- 
ing, and although there was an average crop 
of Strawberries, these, owing to the hot, dry 
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weather of Junc, were soon over, and on the 
small side. Pears, Plums, Apricots, Peaches 
and Nectarines, are almost all failures. There 
was an average amount of bloom, but owing 
to cold, easterly winds in May, and drought in 
June and July, very few of these fruits set. 
Apples promised well but are now falling badly. 
The rainfall during June was only 0.12 inch. 
H. F. Smale, Warwick Castle Gardens. 


(To be continued.) 





VEGETABLE GARDEN. 


CARDOONS. 


Tuer Cardoon is a native of Southern Europe’ 
and is much more widely grown on the continent 
than in this country. Where a large variety 
of vegetables is in demand, however, it is well- 
worth growing, and makes a valuable addition 
during the autumn and winter from which 
a skilful cook will present an excellent dish. 
The very fleshy mid-ribs of the inner leaves form 
the edible portion of the plant, and they may 
he used as a vegetable and a salad, as well 
as in soups. 


The plant is a vigorous grower, needs an 
abundance of moisture, and should be grown in 
trenches on light soils, though it is preferable 
to grow it on the flat in retentive soils. So 
soon as the plant finishes its growth, which is 
about the end of August, blanching should 
be commenced, as it takes several weeks to 
complete the blanching process satisfactorily. 
It is best done by gathering the leaves carefully 
together and wrapping bands of hay around 
ther. 


If grown in trenches the soil may be levelled 
up, but if the plants are sufħciently wrapped 
with hay bands no further earthing is necessary. 

The Cardoon does not withstand much frost, 
therefore on the approach of very severe weather 
the plants should be lifted and stored in a suit- 
able shed for winter use. W. Auton, 
Pyrford Court Gardens, Woking. 





HOME CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editors do not hold themselves responsible for 
the opinions expressed by correspondents, 


Grapes at Shrewsbury Show.—Referring to 
the Black Hamburgh Grapesat the recent Shrews- 
bury Show, it 1s worth recording that both the 
first prizes for Black Hamburgh Grapes, viz., 
for a pair and a single bunch respectively, 
in the open classes, were again won by 
the Earl of Coventry, (gr. Mr. W. H. 
Wilson), for the sixth successive time, 
which must surely be a record at this 
show. Each year Mr. Wilson’s bunches have 
been remarkable for the fine colour and perfect 
finish of the berries. A. J. Parsons, Worcester. 





Deutzia scabra latiflora —Jt has been brought 
to the notice of the Royal Horticultural Society 
that the above is the correct name of the plant 
which received an Award of Merit on June 23 
under the name of Deutzia scabra latifolia. 


W. R. Dykes, Secretary, Royal Horticultural 
Society, Vincent Square, Westminster, London. 
S.W.1. 


Gladiolus Queen of Somerset.—At the Royal 
Horticultural Society's fortnightly meeting on 
the 25th inst., we were given an Award of 
Merit for a new Gladiolus, which we had 
named White Lady. As this name had 
already been appropriated for a Gladiolus, 
the Award was made subject to our re-naming 
our new introduction. ‘Queen of Somerset ” 


will be the mame under which it will be 
known from now. Kelway and Son, Langport, 
Somerset. 
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SOCIETIES. 


SOUTHPORT FLOWER SHOW. 
Concluded from p. 177. 


AuoustT 26, 27, and 28.—We are glad to Le 
abie to report the unqualified success of the great 
show at Southport. Tickets of admission sold 
freely for several weeks previous to the Show 
and during the last week of the ‘ reduced 
price”? period additional clerks had to be 
engaged to cope with the demand. The total 
attendance for the three days was 58,450 as 
compared with 45,349 in 1924. The total 
receipts come to £7,000 as against £4,882 
a year ago. On the opening day there 
was no question as to the horticultural 
success of the Southport Show, and by 
the end of the second day when the total receipts 
amounted to £6,000—as compared with a 
grand total of £4,882 from all sources in 1924— 
the financial success of the undertaking was 
assured. In 1924, in addition to the sum for 
more or less permanent fixtures, and spread 
over a period of five years, there was a debt 
of £2,000 carried forward. It will be seen, 
however, that this amazing function has been 
so splendidly patronised, that in the second 
vear it has paid its way and greatly reduced 
the adverse balance on the first show. 

So far as we can remember, no other show 
has, in its sevond year, been honoured by an 
oficial visit from the Council of the Royal 
Horticultural Society. The deputation was 
a small one, possibly because of the holiday 
season, and consisted of Mr. W. A. Bilney, 
Mr. W. Cuthbertson, and the Secretary of the 
Society, Mr. W. R. Dykes. The awards made 
by the deputation are given in another 
column. 

On the eve of the show the members of the 
R.H.S. deputation and the judges were 
received by the Mayor, Dr. R. Anderson, 
in the Mayor's parlour, at the Town Hall, 
and the function was a very pleasant one. 
Mr. W. A. Bilney returned thanks to the Mayor 
for the hearty welcome all present had 
received. 

On the opening day the Mavor entertained 
to lunch, at the Prince of Wales Hotel, the 
members of the R.H.S. deputation, the judges, 
pressmen, and the leading exhibitors. Mr. 
Madison, Mayor of Shrewsbury, proposed 
“ Continued success to the Southport Show.” 
and observed that there was nothing but friendly 
rivalry between Shrewsbury and = Southport 
in regard to their respective horticultural 
shows: if Southport should excel Shrewsbury, 
the latter town would be very pleased and 
proud because the Shropshire Horticultural 
Society had done all it possibly could to assist 
Southport in its initial effort. In his opinion, 
Southport had already “ arrived,” and in its first 
year had obtained a measure of financial support 
which it took the Shrewsbury Society about 
thirty years to reach. Southport was fortunate, 
he concluded, in having as its Show Secretary 
such a capable advertising manager as Mr. T. 
Wolstenholme, and in having for its Show 
Superintendent such a horticultural genius as 
Mr. Clarke, the Parks Superintendent. In 
responding, the Mayor referred to the kindnesses 
received from Shrewsbury and other Societies, 
to the great honour conferred upon Southport 
by the presence of a deputation from the Royal 
Horticultural Society, to the generous support 
accorded their efforts by the Press, to the 
enterprise and personal mterest of Mr. Clayton 
and Mr. Wood, Chairman and Vice-Chairman 
of the Show Committee, and their Committee- 


men; and to the untiring energy, zeal and 
vood nature of Mr. Wolstenholme and Mr. 
Clarke. 


On the following day, the judges and leading 
exhibitors were entertained to lunch at the 
Victoria Hotel, by the Southport Rotary Club, 
under the Presidency of Mr. Riley. After 
luneh, Mr. T. R. Hayes, of Keswick, gave an 
address on ‘ Rambles in Lakeland, and on the 
Alps.” Mr. Hayes dealt with scenery and 
plants in a delightful manner, and as he is a 
great lover of Wordsworth, his address was 


sprinkled with apt quotations from that great 
poet and lover of nature. 


ORCHIDS. 


Messrs. J. AND A. McBean, Cooksbridge> 
were the only exhibitors in the class for a group 
of Orchids arranged on a space twenty feet 
by four feet; they were awarded the premier 
prize of £25 and the Hartley Silver Challenge 
Trophy. The group was remarkable for its 
fine Odontoglossums, especially for so late in 
the season. Oncidioda Cora, Vanda coerulea 
delicata with a pink lip, and for the numerous 
splendid examples of Laclio-Cattleya Profusion, 
a handsome hybrid showing its Hardyana 
descent. Several Certificates and the Gold 
Medal of the Manchester and North of England 
Orchid Society were awarded to the Sussex 
firm. 

In the trade excluded section the Hon. G. 
Vesty, The Warren, Birkdale, won the first 
prize and the Potts Trophy for a group of 
Orchids arranged on a space six feet by four 
feet. Vanda coerulea, Cypripedium Maudiae, 
and Odontoglossum hastilabium were con- 
gpicuous specimens; second, J. MCCARTNEY, 
Esq., (gr. Mr. C. F. Potts), Bolton, who had a 
very fine example of Cattleya Atalanta. The 
Silver-Gilt Medal of the Manchester Orchid 
Society, was awarded to cach of these competi- 
tors. Mr. McCartney led for six Orchids in 
bloom, for three Orchids—showing Laelio- 
Cattleya Soulange, Cattleva Hardyana alba, 
and Dendrobium Phalaenopsis— and for one 
specimen, with Laelio Cattlexa Dominiana. 


Rock GARDENS, 


Rock gardens make a distinct appeal to 
visitors to flower shows, and those arranged 
at Nouthport, in competition for the £100 Per- 
petual Challenge Cup and a cash award of £75. 
were no exception to the general rule. The five 
exhibits were arranged close to the entrance 
to the Victoria Park. The coveted first prize 
was won by Messrs. T. R. HAYES AND Sons, of 
Keswick (Fig. 71), with a delightful arrangement 
of weather-worn greystone, a tiny water-fall and 
a descending series of moorland — lakclets. 
In naturally artistie disposition of rocks and 
plants the Keswick design was eminently sutis- 
factory, but in regard to colour, the planting 
left something to be desired. Of course, at this 
season of the year the number of flowering plants 
available for the creation of bright) colour 
effects is much smaller than in the spring time. 
Nevertheless, the Messrs. HAYES had goodly 
colonies of dwarf Carmpanulas, 9 Gentians, 
Including G. Farreri, a fine sclection. of Ericas, 
and numerous small Ferns in the shaded parts. 
Mr. P. GARDNER, Addingham, near Hkley, 
won the second prize of £50 with a rather flat 
but otherwise good design furnished with Heaths, 
Campanulas, and Gentians. Third, Mr. J. Rice, 
Kew Nurseries, Southport, whose wide garden, 
wandering stream, and Lily pool attracted 
a great deal of attention; fourth, Mr. J. F. 
RasHLEY, Mytholmrovd ; fifth, Messrs. W. 
BROWN AND Son, Ormskirk. 

Close to their own rock garden, Messrs. 
T. R. HAYES AND Son had a pleasing Heath 
garden, well-designed and planted and very 
attractive. 

The exhibits in the class for a “ Group of 
aquatic plants and flowers, with water pool.” 
were as good as could be expected, considering 
the limit of ten feet by eight feet. The 
three groups were too close to each other and all 
designed on the same general principle. As 
examples of what is more or less possible in 
a small garden such exhibits have their value, 
but in our opinion, the schedule specification 
needs revision before the class becomes a satis- 
factory one. We suggest that this class be 
transferred to the “trade excluded °” section, 
and another * open ”’ one provided for an aquatic 
and bog garden, with, of course, more space 
allowed. On this occasion the exhibitors had 
as much rock garden as water gargen. First 
prize was won by Messrs. T. R. HAYES AND 
Sons; second, Mr. K. THIRKILDSEN, Kew, 
Southport; third, Mr. P. GARDNER, Adding- 
ham. 


SEPTEMRER 5, 1925. 
Roses. 
The Winterbottom Challenge Trophy, 


a Gold Medal and £25 made up the first prize 
offered in an open class for a collection of Roses 
arranged on a space forty feet by four 
feet, with a height limit of seven feet. 
There were two competitors, and Messrs. 8. 
McGREDY AND Son, Portadown, were easy 
first prize winners with a grand lot of clean, 
bright flowers arranged chiefly in vases and 
baskets. The massing of the blooms of each 
variety in big baskets was very effective. A 
few prominent sorts in this fine collection were 
Mabel Morse, Gwyneth Jones, Diadem, Admira- 
tion, June Boyd, Betty Uprichard, Margaret 
Dickson Hamill, Lord Charlemont, Lord Lam- 
bourne, and Doris Travler. Messrs. BEEs, 
LTD., were awarded the second prize for a bright 
display in which Sunstar, Betty Uprichard, 
Independence Day, and Los Angeles, were 
conspicuously good. 

A Challenge Cup and £12 were offered as 
the premier award for the best group of Roses 
arranged in a space of twenty feet by four feet, 
and these were won, as in 1924, by Mr. THOMAS 
Rosinson, Nottingham, whose columns of 
hlooms were very effective. The flowers were 
fresh and bright and of quite good size for the 
time of year. Mr. ROBINSON made good use 
of, among others, the varieties Hortulanus 
Budde, Christine (of rich golden colour), Golden 
Emblem, Lady Inchiquin, Betty Uprichard. 
Emma Wrizht, Madame Butterfly, and Etoile 
d’Holland. Mr. RosBert WRIGHT, Formby. 
followed with a comparatively poor and flat 
display. 

The best amateur’s Sroup of Roses was con- 
tributed by Mr. C. Dixon, Sandyside Park, 
Shefheld, and was sufficiently meritorious 
to receive a Silver Medal of the National Rose 
Society, in addition to the cash award ; second. 
Mr. BLAIR, Conzleton. Mr. G. GARRATT, Lan- 
caster, also wona N.R.S. Silver Medal and first 
prize for a set of two dozen Rose blooms, and he 
showed capital lowers of Avoca, George Dickson, 
Frau Karl Druschki, Mme. Jules Gravereaux, and 
Gorgeous; second, Mr. C. Dixon. Mr. F. J. 
HARRISON, Ulverston, an old and successful com- 
petitor, showed the best dozen blooms, and Mr. 
W. MARTINEAU, Box Moor, Herts., had to be 
content with second place. Mr. C. Drxown had 
the best basket of not more than twelve blooms 
of one variety, winning with Amy Hartmann 
in good condition. 


FLORIST'S FLOWERS. 


The two exhibits in the class for a group of 
Begonias were so entirely distinct that the 
competition between them wasa fiasco. The 
Schedule requires “a group of Begonias in pots, 
hanging baskets, and/or cut Begonia blooms, 
to be staged in water. Ferns or other feltage 
plants may be used.” The space allowed was 
twenty-five feet by four feet. Messrs. BLACK- 
MORE AND LANGDON, who showed fine plants 
representing splendid varieties in their usual 
excellent style, won the premier award of 
£20, and would have been dithcult to beat in 
alevel competition. Second prize was awarded 
to Mr. RoBert Lawrikt, Carnwath, Lanark- 
shire, who displayed cut flowers solely, with 
a few Fern fronds with them. The blooms 
were of good quality, and each one was placed 
in a small specimen vase. As the heights of 
the vases did not vary much, the display pre- 
sented a very flat appearance, and it does 
seem very desirable thet there should be two 
classes in future, one for cut flowers, and one 
for plants, otherwise the class will present a 
comic opera appearance. 

The Rowntree Challenge Silver Trophy offered 
for the best collection of perpetual-flo-wering 
Carnations arranged on a space of twenty feet 
by five feet, with a limit of ten feet in heizhf, 
was secured by Mr. C. ENGELMANN, Saffron 
Walden, with a splendid group ef eut flowers, 
well-arranged. A variety we made a special 
note of was named Joy: this is pure white, 
heavily fringed, and very sweetly ‘seented. 
Mr. ENGELMANN also won the trophy in 1924. 
but on this occasion he was the only exhibitor 
in the class. The Rudolf Challenge Trophy 
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offered for the best collection of Carnations 
arranged on a space ten feet by four feet fell 
to Messrs. Kerra Luxrorp AND Co., Harlow, 
who had a capital exhibit; this firm also ob- 
tained a similar award in 1924. 

The exhibits in the class for a group of border 
Carnations were poor, owing, probably, to the 
lateness of the season and the recent heavy 
rains and storms. Mr. W. WEAVER, Mold, 
won first prize, and Mr. GRIFFITHS the second. 

Gladioli, in groups, made a very attractive 
feature. There were four entrants in the class 
for a collection of Primulinus varieties arranged 
for effect on a table space of thirty feet by 
four feet, with a height limit of seven feet. 
The schedule required exhibits arranged for 
effect. Messrs. W. ARTINDALE AND SON, 





FIG. 79.—MESSRS, J. CYPHER AND 


Sheffield, won the Stephenson Challenge Trophy 
with a display that was easily the best in effec- 
tive arrangement and design, and compared 
favourably with the other groups in the matter 
of quality. The Sheffield firm set up their 
flowers in baskets and dark coloured vases 
of various sizes, the receptacles harmonising 
admirably with the bright hues of the Gladioli. 

Dahlias were a splendid feature in the class 
for a collection, any varieties, arranged on a 
space forty feet by four feet. Mr. H. WOOLMAN, 
Sandy Hill, Shirley, Birmingham, was awarded 
the Silver Challenge Trophy and £17 offered 
as the first prize (Fig. 77). Mr. WooLMAN showed 
Cactus varieties to great advantage, and staged 
them well; other sections were represented 
in this handsome and colourful display, but 
Cactus varieties were the main feature. Second, 


Messrs. JARMAN AND Co., Chard; third, Messrs. 
DICKSON AND Rosrnson, Manchester. 

Messrs. HEWITT AND Co., Solihull, were the 
only exhibitors of a group of Delphiniums, 
and they were awarded a first prize. 

Large-flowering Gladioli were well-grown but 
not too well shown by certain exhibitors, not- 
withstanding that the flowers had to be arranged 
for effect on a ground space of 100 square fecet. 
The expression ‘‘ ground space” may need to 
be defined in future schedules, but we feel 
sure the definition will not permit the use of 
tiered staging. Messrs. W. ARTINDALE AND 
Son, Sheffield, had good blooms and easily 
the best arrangement ; second, Messrs. HEWITT 
AND Co. 

Messrs. Brees, LTD., had the best eighteen 


SONS, FIRST PRIZE ARTISTIC 


varieties of hardy flowers, and were followed 
as placed by Messrs. S. T. DowNHAM, Lancaster, 
and Messrs. M. PRICHARD AND Sons. For a 
dozen distinct varieties of herbaceous Phloxes, 
the prizes fell, in order, to Messrs. BEEs, LTD., 
Mr. S. T. DowNnuHAM, and Mr. K. THIRKELDSEN. 


PANSIES AND VIOLAS. 

These delightful flowers made an unusually 
attractive feature in one of the large supple- 
mentary tents, and the numerous exhibits 
were at all times surrounded by groups of keen 
midland and northern florists who discussed 
points and criticised judgments with great 
freedom. 

Mr. H. Rosertson, Kelty, won the leading 
award for two dozen fancy Pansies, on boards, 
with wonderful flowers, and he also had the 
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best dozen blooms of similar varieties. Mr. J. 
HOLDEN, Nelson, showed the best set of twelve 
Viola blooms, but Mr. T. Witson, Neilston, 
Glasgow, excelled in the class for two dozen 
flowers with a first-class exhibit composed of 
very fine blooms such as are rarely seen in the 
south of England. 

The Clay Trophy, Silver Medal of the National 
Viola Society, and £5 were won by Mr. H. J. 
MILNER, Handsworth, Birmingham, for the best 
display of Violas and Pansies, with a rather 
formal exhibit of fine flowers; second, Mr. E. 
CLEGG, Dewsbury; _ third, Mr. F. DENTON, 
Thornhill, Dewsbury. For forty-eight fancy 
Pansies, distinct varieties, shown on boards, 
Mr. ALEX. Forrest, Kirknewton, Midlothian, 
won in a keen struggle for the premier position, 
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[Photo by Kay and Foley. 


GROUP OF FLOWERING AND FOLIAGE PLANTS AT 
SOUTHPORT SHOW (see p. 177). 


and he had a grand lot of clean, large blooms ; 
second, Mr. F..Denton; third, Mr. J. Woop, 
Guiseley. Mr. H. Batrstow, Bradford, ex- 
celled in the class for two dozen fancy Pansies. 


Mr. F. Denton led for four dozen Violas, 
distinct, with a grand lot of flowers; second, 
Mr. E. CLEGG; third, Mr. J. Woop. Mr. H. 


BAIRSTOW won first prize for two dozen Viola 
blooms, and Mr. ALEX. FoRREST came second. 
There were numerous other classes for Violas 
and Pansies, and in all of them the competition 
was unusually keen. 


FLORAL DECORATIONS. 

One large tent was occupied throughout its 
centre and end by the exhibits in the several 
classes for table decorations, the rest of the 
space being filled with Pansics and Violas. 
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In the open class, where competitors were 
allowed a free hand in regard to the kinds of 
flowers they used, there were eleven competitors, 
and the competition was keen. Messrs. R. 
FELTON AND Sons, Hanover Square, won the 
first prize with a very rich arrangement com- 
posed almost entirely of Orchids. The high 
centre-piece allowed a clear vision beneath it 
and above the base, across the table; the corner 
arrangements were praceful little mounds of 
gorgeous flowers. Messrs. FELTON AND SON 
made good use of Odontiodas, gold and purple 
Laelio-Cattleyas,Cochlioda Noezliana, Oncidium 
Papilio and Gloriosa superba. The whole 
effect was gorgeously rich but graceful, and there 
was no overcrowding of material. Miss NELLIE 
Gissoy, Welbeck, Worksop, won second prize, 
and had a fine centre-piece of Odontiodas and 
Odontoglossums, with purple and white Cattleyas 
at the base and at the corners: the corner 
arrangements were a little heavy owing to the 
large size of the Cattleya blooms; third, Mr. 
N. WARREN, Darwen, who had a pleasing design 
in yellow Carnations, mauve Odountoglossumas, 
and sprays of Thalictrum dipterocarpum; fourth, 
Miss NEWsSHAM, Ormskirk, whose flowers were 
single rose-red Roses. Messrs. FELTON AND 
Son were awarded the Woodhead Challenge 
Trophy with their fine design. 

Pansies and Violas are not usually considered 
desirable subjects for dinner-table decoration, 
but the entries in a class provided for these 


flowers proved their value. Mrs. J. Nixon, 
Alderley Edge, led with flowers in brown 


baskets. 

In other “ open” classes Messrs. R. FELTON 
AND Sons were the most successful exhibitors 
of three bouquets, winning with an exquisitely 
dainty bride's bouquet of white Cattleyas, albino 
Cy pripediums, white Odontoglossums, and white 
Heather; and a pair of bridesmaid’s bouquets 
composed chiefly of magnificent mauve and 
purple Cattleyas. Second prize was won by 
Mr. A. ADSHEAD, Gatley, and third by Mrs. 
J. Nrxon, Alderley Edge. The Hanover Square 
florists were again successful in the class for 
one bouquet, in which they had a charming 
arrangement of Odontoglossums, white Cypri- 
pediums and Cattlevas ; second, Mr. ADSHEAD ; 
third, Messrs. GARNER AND Son, Altrincham. 
Mrs. Nixon showed the best basket of cut flowers 
—a large design composed of Vanda coerulea, 
inflorescences of Antirrhinum Andreanum, 
Odontoglossum spikes, sprays of Francoa 
ramnosa and Codiaeum leaves; second, Messrs. 
GARNER AND Son. Mrs. NIXON was also the 
winner of the first prize for a bowl of flowers 
(Orchids excluded), with a very handsome 
arranzement of Gerberas and Codiaeum 
leaves. 


’ 


In the “trade excluded ° section Miss NEw- 


SHAM, Aughton, showed the best bowl of Roses 
and also the best vase of Roses. Mrs. COURTNEY 
Pace, Enfield, using the variety Emma Wright, 
won the leading award for a table decoration 
entirely of Roses, and she had a very pleasing 
arrangement ; Miss NEWSHAM, second, and Mrs, 
J. Nixon, third. The best table decoration 
of Dahlias was one composed of blooms of 
Coltness Gem, arranged tastefully by Mrs. A.J. 
Buair, Congleton; second, Mrs. Nixon; third, 
Mr. F. Emmott, Lancaster. In a class for a 
tuble decoration in which any flowers except 
Sweet Peas were allowed, Mr. W. SHARP, Man- 
chester, led with a light and brilliant arrange- 
ment of Cattleya Hardyana, Cypripedium 
Maudiue, and sprays of ‘Thalictrum diptero- 
carpum ; second, Mrs. J. Nixon, with Gerberas 
and Cypripediums ; third, Mrs. COURTNEY 
PaseE, with Rosea; fourth, Mrs. BLAIR, Con- 
eleton, with pink Carnations and blue Violas, 
There was a very keen competition in this class, 
and the exhibits reached a high order of merit, 

Messrs. R. FELTON AND Sons won a splendid 
victory in the important class for a group of 
Horal designs. consisting of bouquets, baskets, 
bowls, vases and stands of cut flowers, but in- 
eluding only one memorial design. The space 
allowed was twelve feet by six feet, and on this 
area, the Hanover Square firm displayed some 
delightful designa, which for taste, graceful 
arrangement, and colour, would have been 
hard to beat. If any criticism is offered it 
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can only be that perhaps there were a few too 
many good things, or, put another way, a little 
more space would have permitted all the ex- 
quisite designs, a better chance of displaying 
the art employed in their creation. A basket of 
golden Chrysanthemums associated with ‘‘ blue ” 
Gladioli was a fine feature, and the cross of 
white Asters, with graceful groupings of Orchids 
superimposed thereon, was the central attrac- 
tion; the last design was eventually subscribed 
for by numerous exhibitors and placed on the 
Southport War Memorial as a token of respect 
and regard from those associated with the Show. 
Second prize fell to Messrs. CAMPBELL AND 
Co., Southport, who showed some capital 
bouquets and chaplets. 


FRUIT. 


The competition in the fruit classes was keener 
this year than in 1924, and if the authorities 
continue to offer attractive prizes there seems 
no good reason why Southport Show should 
not become one of the very best for exhibits 
of fruits. 


Three competitors came forward in the class 
for a decorated table of dessert fruits, consisting 
of twenty-four dishes in not fewer than nine 
distinct kinds, and containing not more than 
a dozen bunches of Grapes. The first prize 
was the Southport Hotels Trophy value £50, 
and a cash sum of £30; this was won by the 
Duke or NEWCASTLE (gr. Mr. S. Barker), 
Clumber, Worksop, with a capital display which 
included Royal George and Dymond Peaches, 
Humboldt and Pineapple Nectarines, Cox’s 
Orange Pippin and Ribstun Pippin Apples, 
Marguerite Marillat and Triomphe de Vienne 
Pears, and Black Hamburgh and Muscat of 
Alexandria Grapes; the total points obtained 
were 184} ; second, Mr. J. McCartney, Kingston 
Hall, Derby, with 177} points; third, Mrs. T. 
S. Haut, Cricket St. Thomas, Chard, with 
163 points. 


The best collection of twelve bunches of 
Grapes was the one shown by Mr. 8. GORDON, 
Monreith Gardens, Whauphill, Wigtonshire ; 
the exhibit consisted of large, well-berried 
clusters of Black Hamburgh (4), Alnwick Seed- 
ling (3), Prince of Wales (1), Madrestield Court 
(1), Muscat of Alexandria (2), Golden Hamburgh 
(1); total points, 99 out of a possible 114; 
second, the Pwut-y-CrocHan HOTEL, LTD., 
Colwyn Bay, with 94 points out of a possible 
120; third, the DUKE oF NEWCASTLE, with 
87 points. 

The DUKE oF NEWCASTLE excelled for yellow 
Plums, red Plums, and for Peaches. 


The fruiterer’s class for a decorated table 
of fruit was interesting, and Mr. M. HuBBARD, 
Southport, was an easy first prize winner with 
a fine collection in which Elberta Peaches, 
Pineapples, Plums, Canteloup Melons, Apples 
and Pears, were the principal subjects ; second, 
Mr. T. Mawpstey, Southport. 


VEGETABLES. 


Some capital vegetables were staged in the 
numerous open classes and those provided by 
seedsmen, but, taken as a whole, the vegetables 
did not reach the high average we should like 
to see in such an important show ; nor did the 
competitors appear to take the extreme pains 
which used to characterise the exhibits when 
such successful growers as Messrs. Beckett, 
Gibson, Foster and others were frequent 
competitors. 

In the open class for twelve kinds, Mr. W. 
Ropixson, Forten, Garstang. won the first 
prize and Gold Medal with a good exhibit, in 
which Leeks, Onions. and Runner Beans were 
of fine quality ; second, MAJOR PILKINGTON (gr. 
Mr. M. L. Wood), Crank, St. Helen; third, 
Mr. HucH Brapks, Southport, with a rather 
rough exhibit. 

Mr. H. Porter, Gregory Lane, Halsall. 
had the best collection of a dozen varieties of 
Potatos immune from Wart disease, showing 
grand specimens of Di Vernon, Arran Comrade, 
Great Scot. The Bishop, Arran Victory, Majestic, 
Rhoderic Dhu, Mr. Bresee, Climax, and an 
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unnamed variety with coloured eyes; second, 
Mr. ALTY ; third, Mr. H. SWARBRUCKE. 

Mr. E. Atty, Ormskirk, led for a collection 
of three varieties of Potatos, with splendid 
tubers of Majestic, The Bishop, and Mr. Bresee-.: 
he also had the finest Cauliflowers. Mr. W. 
ROBINSON led in the classes for autumn-sown 
and for spring-sown Onions with grand bulbs. 
Mr. ALTY also had the best collection of immune 
Potatos in a local district class. 

In the seedsmen’s classes Dr. J. Roy, Cheadle, 
won Messrs. J. Carter and Co.’s first prize; in 
Mr. J. Clucas’s class, Dr. E. Jackson, Carnforth, 
led; Mr. W. ROBINSON scored in Messrs. 
Clibran’s class; Mr. J. STUNAKER, Lancaster, 
gained first prize in Messrs. Dickson and Robin- 
son's class; Major PILKINGTON led in Messrs. 
Sutton and Son’s class; Mr. RoBINSON was 
successful in Messrs. Toogood and Son’s class ; 
and Mr. F. Emmorr excelled in the class pro- 
vided by Messrs. E. Webb and Sons. 


NON-COMPETITIVE. 


Over fifty non-competitive displays, in ad- 
dition to the various exhibits grouped under the 
general title of ** Sundries,” plus seven exhibits 
put up by various newspapers—including 
The Gardeners’ Chronicle kiosk—were sutticient 
in themselves to provide a large, beautiful, and 
interesting show, and gave ample proof of the 
high value the exhibitors place on Southport 
Show as a business and publicity centre. Limits 
of space do not permit a description of more 
than one or two of these fine contributions. 

Of outstanding merit was the collection of 
200 dishes of vegetables shown by the Hon. 
Vicary Gisss (gr. Mr. E. Beckett), Aldenhain 
House, Elstree (Fig. 70), which was the great 
centre of attraction. The various kinds and 
varieties, from Messrs. J. Carter and Co.'s 
seeds, were arranged with the greatest skill 
and taste, while from the cultural point of view, 
every item was of the highest order. This 
grand display was awarded the Special Trophy 
offered for the best non-competitive exhibit 
in the show, the Gold Medal of the R.H.S., 
and The Gardeners’ Chronicle Medal. Messrs. 
SUTTON AND Sons contributed a large group of 
annuals, Montbretias, and Gladioli, and Messrs. 
J. CARTER AND Co., showed Asters, Begonias, 
Gloxinias, Gilias and other good things, all 
arranged on a ground space. 

The fine exhibits of fruit trees in pots from 
Messrs. T. RIVERS AND Sons, and from Messrs. 
G. BUNYARD AND Co., demonstrated the well- 
known capabilities of these firms in the pro- 
duction of fine trees and fine fruits ; the Plums 
from Sawbridgeworth, and the Apples from 
Maidstone were splendid. Mr. W. J. UXxwux's dis- 
play of Gladioli was one of the best we have seen, 
the spikes were of fine quality and the arrange- 
ment artistic. Messrs. ALLWooD Bros. ex- 
hibited agoodly lot of Carnations and Dianthuses ; 
Messrs. ALEX. DICKSON AND Sons contributed 
a particularly elegant exhibit of Roses and 
Sweet Peas; Messrs. DICKSON AND ROBINSON 
had fine flowers and vegetables in fine condition, 
and the NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURAL 
Botany made an educational and valuable 
contribution of fifty dishes of Potatos, represent- 
ing varieties immune from Wart disease. The 
various awards made to the non-competitive 
exhibits are appended. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY S AWARDS. 


The following is a list of the awards made by 
the deputation from the Royal Horticultural 
Society :— 

Gold Medals.—To the Hon. Vicary GIBBS 
cur. Mr. E. Beckett, V.M.H.), Aldenham House, 
Elstree, for vegetables; to Mr. W. J. UNWIN, 
Histon. for Prirmulinus Gladioli; to Messrs. 
N. McGrepy AND Sow, Portadown, for Roses ; 
to Messrs. JAS. CYPHER AND Sons, Cheltenham, 
for a group of flowering and foliage plants ; to 
Messrs. ALEX DICKSON AND Sons, Newtownards, 
for Roses and Sweet Peas ; to Mr. H. WooLman, 
Shirley, for Dahlias; to Messrs. MAURICE 
PRICHARD AND Sons, Christchurch, for a group 
of hardy flowers; and to Messrs. HAYES AND 
Son, Keswick, for a rock garden. 
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Silver-Gilt Flora Medals.—To Messrs. SUTTON 
AND Sons, Reading, for Montbretias, Annuals, 


etc.; to Messrs. DOBBIE AND Co., for Sweet 
Peas: to Messrs. Bers, LTD., for Roses; to 
Messrs. J. AND A. McBean, Cooksbrideve, 


for Orchids; to Mr. H. J. Jones, Lewisham, 
for Phloxes and Gladioli; to Messrs. BLACK- 
MORE AND Lanapon, Bath, for Begonias; 
to Mr. C. ENGELMANN, Saffron Walden, for 
Carnations; and to Mr. W. Hotness, Chester- 
field, for a group of plants. 


Silver Gilt Hogg Medals.—To Messrs. G. BUN- 
YARD AND Co., Maidstone, for fruit trees in 
pots; and to Messrs. T. RIVERS AND NONS, 
Sawbridgeworth, for fruit trees in pots. 


Silver Flora Medals.—To Messrs. Isaac HOUSE 
AND SON, Bristol, for Seahious; to Messrs. 
J. VERT AND Sons, Saffron Walden, for Holly- 
hocks ; to Messrs. Herp Bros., for Sweet Peas ; 
to Messra. J. FORBES AND Son, Hawick, for 
Pentstemons, ete.; to Messrs. Jas. CARTER 
AND Co., Raynes Park, for Asters, Gilias, 
Gloxinias, etc.; to Messrs. WILSON AND AGAR, 
for Gladioli; to Messrs. W. H. SIMPSON AND 
Sons, Birmingham, for Antirrhinums ; to 
Messrs. ALLWoup Beros., Haywards Heath, 
for Carnations; and to Messrs. DICKSON AND 
RosInson, Manchester, for Gladioli and Chry- 
santhemuma. 


Silver Hogg Medal_—To Mr. S. GORDON, 
Monreith Gardens, Wigtonshire, for Grapes. 


Silver Knightian Medals. —To Messrs. E. 
WEBB AND Sons, for vegetables ; and to Messrs. 
DoBBIE AND Co., Edinburgh, for Potatos. 


MEDAL AWARDS TO NON-COMPETITIVE EXHIBITS. 


Large Gold Medals.—TYo Messrs. ALLWOUD 
Bros., Haywards Heath, for Carnations ; 
to the Hon. Vicary Ginsss, Aldenham House, 
Elstree, for vegetables; to Messrs. Dickson 
AND Rosinson, Manchester, for flowers, fruit 
and vegetables; to Messrs. DOBBIE AND Co., 
for Roses, Dahlias, Sweet Peas and Potatos: to 
Messrs. ALEX. DICKSON AND Sons, Newtownards, 
for Roses and Sweet Peas; to Messrs. T. R. 
Hayes AND Sons, Keswick, for a Heath garden ; 
to Messrs. Isaac HousE AND Son, Westbury- 
on-Trym, for perennial Scabious ; to Mr. H. J. 
JONES, Lewisham, for Phloxes and Gladioli; 
to Messrs. JOHN PEED AND Son, West Norwood, 
for greenhouse flowering and foliage plants; 
to Messrs. T. RIVERS AND Son, 
worth, for fruit trees in pots ; to Messrs. SuTTON 
AND Sons, Reading, for Seedling Dahhias, 
Montbretias, Gladioli, and annuals: to Mr. W. 
J. Unwin, Histon, Cambs., for Primulinus 
Gladioli. 

Gold Medals.—To Messrs. BLACKMORE AND 
LANGDON, for Begonias ; to Messrs. G. BUNYARD 
AND Co., for fruit trees in pots; to Messrs. JAS. 
CARTER AND Co., for florists flowers ; to Messrs. 
DANIELS Bros., for Roses and Gladioli; to Mr. 
Amos PERRY, Enfield, for Lily pool and hardy 
flowers ; to Mr. K. THERKILDSEN, Kew, South- 
port, for a formal garden; to Messrs. Tooaqoop 
AND Sons, Southampton, for flowers and 
vegetables; to Messrs. JAS. VERT AND Sons, 
Saffron Walden, for double Hollyhocks; to 
Messrs. E. WEBB AND Sons, Wordsley, 
Stourbridge, for flowers and vegetables; and 
to Messrs. WILSON AND Adak, Twyford, Bury, 
for Gladioli. 

Silver-Gilt Medals. —To Messrs. W. ARTINDALE 
AND Son, Sheffield for Gladioli; to Mr. THOMAS 
CARLILE, Twyford, for Delphiniums; to Mr. H. 
CLARK, Taunton, for Pelargoniums, ete.: to 
Messrs. J. Forpes, Hawick, for Phloxes, 
Pentstemons, Violas, and other hardy flowers ; 
to Messrs. HEWITT AND Co.. Solihull, for Dahlias ; 
to Messrs. P. JOHNSON AND Son, Birkdale, for 
alpine plants; to Messrs. L. R. RUSSELL. LTD., 
Richmond, Surrey, for Clematis: to Messrs. 
W. H. Srwepson AND Sons, Birmingham, tor 
Antirrhinums. 

Silver Medals.--Vo Messrs. BAKERS, Wolver- 
hampton, for hardy flowers; to Messrs. W. 
BROWN AND Son, for shrubs and elimbers; to 
Messrs. R. H. Barta, Wisbech, tor Gladioli: 
to Mr. R.CALD WELL, Southport,forsucculents and 
Cacti; to The CHALK HILL NURSERIES, Reading, 
for hardy flowers; to Messrs E. F. FAIRBAIRN 
AND Son, Carlisle, for Phloxes and Dahlias ; 
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to GARDEN SUPPLIES, Ltp., Liverpool (two), 
for Sweet Peas, Gladioli and Roses, and for 
vegetables; to Mr. P. GARDNER, Addingham, 
Iikley, for formal garden and miniature tennis 
courts; to Miss Beatrice M. Gorrey, Heskett 
Road, Southport (two), for two miniature 
rock gardens; to Mr. JoHN JONEs, Wem, for 
Scabious and Pansies; to Messrs. JONES Bros., 
Bromborough, for hardy flowers ; to LIVERPOOL 
SEED AND BULB Co., Liverpool, for Gladioli, 
etc.; to Messrs. MIDDLEHURST, LTD., Liverpool, 
for Gladioli and vegetables; to the Exors. of 
Mr. RospertT MANSON, Gateacre, for Roses; 
to Messrs. MAXWELL AND BEALE, Broadstone, 
for a rock garden; to NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 
AGRICULTURAL BOTANY, Ormskirk, for exhibit 
of Potatos immune from Wart disease ; to Mr. J. 
EDWARD Parsons, Worcester, for hardy fruits ; 
to Messrs. RicH AND Co., Bath, for Phloxes ; 
to Mr. E. J. Rraa, Kew Nurseries, Southport, 
for alpine plants and shrubs ; to Messrs. Reams- 
BOTTUM AND Co., West Drayton, for St. Brigid 
Anemones; to Mr. B. A. RHODES, Southport, 
for Ferns and Pelargoniums; to Mr. J. SKERRATT, 
Burton-on-Trent, for floral designs; to Mr. H. 
WootMan, Shirley, Birmingham, for early 
Chrysanthemums; and to Mr. F. G. Woop, 
Ashtead, Surrey, fer alpine plants and minia- 
ture rock garden. 





GLADIOLUS SHOW AT WESTMINSTER. 

THE second special Gladiolus show which 
was held at the K.H.S. Hall, Westminster, 
on August 25 last, was responsible for many 
beautiful exhibits, which created an amount 
of interest which must have been gratifying 
to the promoters of the show. 

As is often the case with special flower shows, 
while the exhibits were fairly numerous the 
actual exhibitors were comparatively few, but 
the general quality of the exhibits was quite 
good. 

In the two open classes, the first prizes were 
awarded to continental exhibitors. For a col- 
lection of large-flowered varieties Messrs. J. J. 
GRULLEMANS AND SoN were the fortunate 
exhibitors, though the general visitors were 
more impressed with the splendid spikes of the 
second prize collection of Messrs. GEORGE 
Mair AND Son, who included Dryad, rose; 
Peach Blossom; Duchess of York, rose and 
puce, with a white centre; and Apricot of 
salmon-apricot shades. The first prize collec- 
tion included War, Golden Measure, Carmen, 
and Youell’s Favourite. 

The first prize for a collection of Primulinus 
varicties was awarded to Messrs. K. VELTHUYS 
AND Co., for a well-arranged collection. The 
outstanding varieties were Salmonea, Maiden’s 
Blush, Alice Tiplady, Hermoine, and Scarletta. 
Messrs. Lowes AND GIBSON, who were second, 
showed a large number of excellent sorts. 

In the classes restricted to growers in the 
British Isles, Messrs. GEORGE MAIR AND Sons 
won three of the four first prizes in one section 
with especially good Gladioli. Their six varieties 
included Apricot, King George, Queen Mary, 
and Jean Mair, carmine with white blotch, 
while their three first-prize reds, were Jas. 
Dunlop, King George, and Gloriosa, three 
handsome spikes but all have white blotches on 
the lower petals. Their three varieties, other 
than red and white, were Apricot, Carrick, 
slaty-brown, and Lovely, cherry -rose with white 
blotch. The best three white varieties were 
shown by Messrs. LOWE AND GIBSON, who in- 
cluded Snow Glory and Mary Pickford. of great 
merit. 

In Section TIT the class for six varieties 
of Jarge-flowered Gladioli was very well contested 
and the first prize was won by Messrs. D. PRIOR 
AND Son, who had splendid spikes of L'Inno- 


cence, and ‘Twiheht in their exhibit. Mr. 
O. E. Amos, Colchester, was a good second, 


in this large class. 

The best red variety was Red Emperor, shown 
by Mr. H. Vererst, Islington. Mr. A. E. 
Amos was first with Lily White, Baron Hulot, 
blue, and My Favourite, in the class for 
any other colour. 

In the classes for Primulinus varieties, two 
tirst prizes were won by Mr. W. YANDELL with 
particularly graceful spikes. Alice Tiplady. 


Souvenir and Prince of Orange, were especially 
good. The best six spikes were shown by 
Messrs. LOWE AND GIBSON, who had lovely 
spikes of Alice Tiplady, and Midsummer Dream 

There were two classes for Seedlings in which 
the R.H.S. offered medal awards. The beat 
large-flowered seedling was Rosella Amos, a 
magnificent spike of purplish puce shading on 
creamy-white ground; the cream ground was 
clear in the heart of the flowers, and also as 
a narrow central bar along each petal. This, 
the outstanding novelty of the show, was 
exhibited by Messrs. GEORGE MAIR AND Sons, 
who also staged Alice Amos, glowing rosy- 
scarlet, with a creamy-yellow throat, and Solly 
Joel, large, pale, self-pink. The medal for 
the best Primulinus seedling was awarded to 
Mr. A. J. Burss, Tavistock, who showed several 
lovely seedlings. 

Mrs. W. YANDELL won the first prize in the 
decorative class with an artistic bowl of Primu- 
linus Gladioli. Mrs. WATERWORTH, Lindfield, 
was second. 


MORAYSHIRE FIELD CLUB. 


FAVOURED with delightful weather, the mem- 
bers of this Club had an excursion to Craigel- 
lachie—one of the most beautiful and picturesque 
countrysides in Scotland—on the (22nd ult. 
The outing proved one of the best and most 
interesting in the history of the Club, as many 
rare and interesting plants are to be obtained 
in the neighbourhood of Craigellachie. On 
leaving the station, on the banks of the railway 
were Hieracium corymbosum, the corymbosa 
Hawkweed—far from common in Morayshire, 
but found in great profusion in certain parts of 
Darnaway Forest. In one little nook near the 
far-famed rock of Craigellachie were found two 
superb little Ferns—the common Spleenwort 
and the Black Spleenwort, the Burnet Saxi- 
frage, never found before by a member of the 
Club in Morayshire, the hairy Rock Cress, 
the hairy St. John’s Wort, the Golden Rod, 
the Wood Meadow Grass, and the Wild Basil 
Thyme. Near the Rock was also found the 
Agrimony (Agrimonia Eupatoria) recently dis- 
covered by members at Cothall, on the banks 
of the river Findhorn. Walking to the beach 
of the river (the Spey), below the bridge, mem- 
bers found the Mountain Bedstraw, the Alpine 
Lady’s Mantle, the Melancholy Marsh Plume 
Thistle. and the Bearded Wheat Grass. The 
fine afternoon, the beauty and charm of the 
surroundings, and the rarity and delight to 
the senses of the plants found, made the excur- 
sion one of the most successful, most profitable 
and enjoyable ever held by the Clun. 





ROYAL HORTICULTURAL. 
Trial of Sweet Peas. 

THe following awards have been made to 
Sweet Peas by the Royal Horticultural Society 
after trial at Wisley. 

AWARD OF MERIT. 

Royal Salute—Sent by Messrs. E. W. Kina 
AND Co., Coggeshall. 

HIGHLY COMMENDED. 


Mauve Beauty.—Sent by Mr. W. J. Unwin. 
Histon. 





TRADE NOTE. 





Tue Annual Meeting of Messrs. Ryder and 
Son (1920) Ltd., was held on the 19th August 
at 14, George Street, E.C.4. This well known 
St. Albans seed firm has had a good year’s 
trading, though the results were less favour- 
able than they had been in the preceding year, 
chiefly owing to wet and inclement weather 
during the winter and spring. Another factor 
was the increase in the price of bulbs, and 
the difficulty which was experienced in ob- 
taining sufficient numbers of a high quality. 
A dividend of 12} per cent. for the year wax 
declared, and a vote of thanks to the Chair- 
man, Mr. Samuel Ryder, concluded the 
meeting. 
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Obituarp. 





Mrs. W. J. Bean. — The many old Kewites 
and other friends of the Curator of the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Kew, will deeply sympathise 
with him in his sad bereavement. Mrs. Bean 
died after a long and somewhat distressing 
illness, and was buried at Richmond Cemetery 
on August 27 last. As many as possible of 
the Kew staff were present. The service, 
which was held at the Parish Church, Kew Green, 
was largely attended. 


Whitpaine Nutting.—We deeply regret to 
announce the death of Mr. Whitpaine Nutting, 
a director of the firm of Messrs. Nutting and 
Sons, Ltd., Wholesale Seedsmen, 106, South- 
wark Street, London. He had been unwell 
for some time, but had gone to the country 
for a period of convalescence when a relapse 
occurred, and death took place suddenly on 
the 29th ult., at the age of sixty-nine years. 
The deceased was a grandson of the founder 
of the firm, and son of the late William James 
Nutting, and had been connected with the seed 
trade all his life, entering the firm in the year 
1872. He was well known and highly esteemed 
by a wide circle of friends in the trade, and until 
quite recently, made it a practice to personally 
visit as many of them as possible during the 
summer and autumn months. He had a very 
deep knowledge of the seed trade, and took an 
active part in many of the societies promoted 
for the furtherance of its welfare. He was a 
Fellow of the Royal Horticultural Society, Vice- 
President of the Sweet Pea Society, a member 
of the Chamber of Horticulture, a member of 
the Executive Council of the Horticultural 
Trades Association, and a Past Master of the 
Hortus Lodge of Freemasons. He was also 
closely interested in the charitable institutions 
connected with horticulture, being for many 
years a generous subscriber to the Royal Garden- 
ers’ Orphan Fund, of which he was a member 
of the governing body, and the Gardeners’ 
Royal Benovolent Institution. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


APPLE SHooTs MILDEWED.—-E. J., Hull. The 
Apple shoots yon send are affected by Apple 
mildew, caused by the fungus Podosphaera 
leucotricha. The whitened tips of the shoots 
should be cut off now and again in the spring 
so soon as the fruits have set. Lime-sulphur 
solution used at a strength of one gallon 
of the concentrate to fifty-nine gallons of 
water should be applied to the tree. 


CUCUMBERS DAMPING Orr. G. P. The damp- 
ing off of the young fruits of your Cucumbers 
is due to the root action being insufficient 
to support the strain of bearing heavy foliage 
and fruic. The factors causing the trouble 
occur in the lower portion of the beds. Before 
planting a new crop, you should remove 
the old hot-bed and substitute fresh compost 
consisting of two-parts of loam to one part 
of stable manure. 


GESNERIA DiIsEASED. W. C. M. The leaves 
of Gesneria which you sent are attacked by 
a bacterial disease which caused the dark 
blotches so obvious when the leaves are 
held up to the light. Without being able 
to examine a complete plant it is impossible 
to say if the disease has been contracted 
from the soil or from the air, but from the 
appearance of the lesions we are inclined to 
suspect the former. If the plants are 
infected from the roots upwards nothing 
will save them, and the only possibility of 
affecting a cure is by suitable applications 
of sulphate of potash. If the disease has 
been contracted from the air, you should 
be able to stop it by cutting back the 
diseased leaves to healthy parts of the 
plants. 


_ THE GARDENERS’ 


LaspurnuM Apamu. J. K. E. We are not 
aware of any carefully made experiments 
being carried out in connection with the rais- 
ing of seedling plants of Laburnum Adamii. 
We know of several instances of trees raised 
from seeds picked from trees of L. Adamii 
producing typical Laburnum flowers, but 
these seeds were most probably off branches 
of the common Laburnum, as this part 
‘produces seeds the most readily. Obviously, 
to obtain any interesting results, the seeds 
must be produced by flowers of the actual 
hybrid. Scientists interested in this partic- 
ular hybrid are experimenting in the 
direction indicated, but several years must 
elapse ere definite results can be obtained. 


Names oF Prants M.N. 1, Salvia species ; 
2, decayed; ï, Polygonum campanulatum ; 
4, P. amplexicaule. H. C. œR. Tigridia 
Pavonia. W. S. Mecanopsis Wallichii. F. C. 
Atriplex hortensis, an annual species 
which is sometimes used as a substitute 
for Spinach, the leaves being gathered when 
young. The variety A. h. atrosanguinea 
is a pretty form with handsome crimson 
leaves, and grows to a height of about four 
feet. It is well worth growing with such 
plants as Amaranthus. 


NECTARINES UNSATISFACTORY.—G. W. The 
fruits were bruised in transit, and the ‘“‘ blue- 
green mould” (Penicillium glaucum) was 
growing on these places. This fungus was 
not the primary cause of the trouble for the 
leaves are unhealthy and infested with 
red spider. We are of the opinion that the 
cause of the disease is due to wrong cultural 
conditions. An insecticide should be used 
to destroy the red spider. 


ROSES AT THE YORKSHIRE SHow. Messrs. 
Samuel McGredy and Son inform us that 
they received the chief award for Roses at 
the Yorkshire Show, and that Mr. J. Rob- 
inson, whom our reporter stated gained the 
first prize (p. 119) was placed second. 


Traripias : J. P. O. D.  Tigridias are half- 
hardy, bulbous plants which thrive best 
when planted in a narrow border fairly 
close to a wall and with a southern aspect. 
They like a rich, sandy loam and if left 
in the open ground should be protected 
from frost and wet, but it is better to 
lift the corms in late autumn and keep 
them in a dry, cool place until plantinz- 
out time, early in April. The flower is 
very fugitive, lasting only for a day. Healthy 
plants usually grow about eighteen inches 
high. 


Various Prants DISEASED. J. T. W. The 
specimens of Cucumber, Melon and Aster 
which you sent arrived in a very bad con- 
dition, and when sending future specimens 
you should pack them properly in tin boxes. 
The Aster is suffering from root-rot caused 
by a species of Fusarium. Hot, dry weather 
is extrenely favourable to this disease. The 
remains of the Cucumber and Melon give 
signs that the physical condition of the beds 
in which they were grown was unsuitable 
for vigorous growth. These plants require 
a rich, moist bed through which the air 
diffuses easily. So soon as the soil is allowed 
to get too wet the air is driven out and the 
plants suffer. 


Youna Vme Unueattuy. W. McC. The 
portion of vine rod which you send shows 
brown lesions infected by a bacillus. Your 
best plan will be to cut back the rod to 
healthy wood, and burn the diseased portion 
which you have removed. 





GARDENING APPOINTMENTS. 


Mr. David Milne, for the past three years gardener to 
EDWARD BALFOUR, Bsq, at Balbirnie, as gardener to 
Sir HERBERT OGILVY, Bart, at Baldovan House, 
Dundee. 

Mr. Lewis .Chilvers, fer the past sixteen years 
gardener to the late Miss NEVE, Osborne Lodge, 
Cranbrook, Kent, and previously in the gardens at. 
Warley Place and Dropmore, as gardencr to W, WEST 
NEVE, Esq., West Court, Bray-on-Thames, Berks. 
(Thanks for 2/- for R,G.O.F, Box.—EDs.) 


CHRONICLE. 


SEPTEMBER 5, 1925. 


MARKETS. 


COVENT GARDEN, Tuesday, September 1st, 1925. 
Fruit: Average Wholesale Prices. 








s.d.s.d s.d.s.d. 

Apples, English— Melons (Forced) 
—Lady Sudely ,.. 3 0—6 0 basket ... .. 15 0-18 0 
—Miller’s Seedling 2 0—6 0 | —Cantaloupes ... 3 0—8 0 
—Worcesters 4... 8 0—7 6 | —Valencia, per 
Apples, Cooking— case .- 14 0—15 0 
—large ,., .. 90-70 | Nectarines, per 
—others 2 0—3 0 doz. F .. 60-18 0 
Bananas .,, 14 0-22 6 | —South African, 
Blackberries— per case... ... 200250 
—cultivated, per lb. 0 6 08 | Oranges, South African— 
—wild, perib.... .. 3- 04 | —Naatges per tray 3 0—3 6 
Cobnuts, per 1b... 11-1 0 | —Naval ... 18 024 0 
Gages, Spanish —Seedless ... 18 0-22 0 

d-sieve ... ... 14 0-21 0 | Peaches, English 
Grapes— per doz. .. 60-240 
— Belgian, Alic ... 1 0—1 6 | Pears, Williams’, 
— English ... 13-20 bon  Chr.-tien, 
—Colmar ... .. 1 #30 48's .. %’060 
—Hamburgh, lb. 1 3—1 9 | —crates ... 12 0-16 0 
—Muscat ... . 2 6—5 0 | Californian— 
—Canon Hall 2 6—53 0 | — Bartlett 25 0—30 0 
Grape Fruit, —Beurre Hardy 50 0—35 0 
—South African, Plums, English 

per case... ... 30 0-34 0 —Monarch , 12 0-140 


| —Pond's Seedling § 0-12 0 
—Victoria a 10 0-12 0 
Damsons ... .. 10 0-12 0 
—Black Diamond 8 0-10 0 


Wholesale Prices. 


Lemons, Messina, 

per box ... ... 12 0-18 0 
—Murcia ... ... 12 0-16 0 
—Naples ... .. 12 0-22 6 


Vegetables: Average 


s8. d. s.d. s.d. 8. d. 
Beans— Lettuce, cabbage . 1 6—2 6 
—Scarict Runner, Mushr cu 2 6—3 6 
oes eee 6—40 | “Broilers... 20-2 6 
3cets, new. > S 
dor bun. ee ə 0—3 0 | Marrows, tally ... 2 0—6 6 
Cabbage, per tally 50—60 | Onions— 
Celery, per doz. — English, per cwt. & 0— 0 
ĩutis ne n. 21 0-24 0 | —Valencia .. 9 0-10 0 
Caul. towers, per Parsnips, per cwt. 4 0—6 0 
doz. F .. 20-60 | Potatos— 
Carrots, new, per — English, per 
bag 5 0—7 0 5 0—7 6 


iya * cwt. — sés 
Cucumbers.per doz. 4 0—5 0 | Tomatos, English, 


— Fiats, 36's, 42's 12 0-14 0 per strike— 

Dutch Onions ... è 0—90 | —pink —.,.. a 2 6—3 6 

Greens, best, per —pink & white ... 3 0—3 6 
bag wee 16—26 | —bue ww 20-26 

Horseradish, per —Guernsey we — —2 t 
bundle ... .. 2 0—3 6 | —Dutch ... n 2 O26 

Lettuce Cos, doz. 1 0—3 0 ! Turnipe, per cwt. 3 6—5 0 


REMARKS.—Some improvement in trade has been 
shown during the Jast few days and no doubt now that 
Ausust is over we shall see more active conditions in the 
markets. Hothouse fruits, such as Grapes. Peaches, 
Nectarines, and Melons. have been sclling very slowly. 
The quantities of Apples have been hravy, especially 
fruits of second and medium grades. At the time of writing 
best dessert and cooking sorts are a shade Detter in 
demand. Plums have improved slightly since the week- 
end: the main varieties are Monarch and Bush with a 
sprinkling of Victorias and Damsons. Some Switzen 
Plums from Central Europe are also coming to hand. 
Blackberries are plentiful and cheap. Many parcels of 
this fruit are arriving much over-ripe which can only 
result in a loss to the senders. The Tomato trade is 
moderate, with prices at a comparatively low level. 
Cucumbers are a fair trade and are realising fair prices. 
Pears are very searee and are wanted, A tew Cob-nuts 
and Filberts are being marketed. Mushrooms are not 
plentiful and their prices keep firm. Salads are a good 
trade with little fluetuation in prices. Green vegetables 
are in fair demand, quotations keeping steady. The 
Potato trade is quiet with signs of improvement. 


tLASGOW., 

IMPROVED conditions prevailed in the cut. flower market 
during the past week, especially on Friday, when the 
trade demand was more active than if has been for quite 
a long time. The general tone was firm and prices displayed 
an advancing tendeney, Carnations ranged) from 160 to 
26 per doz.; Lilium Jongifforum, from 26 to 3-: and 
L. speciosum rubrum, from 16 to 26, while special dis- 
budded Chrysanthemums (yellow, pink, and bronze) made 
1/3 to 1/9 for 6's, and 2/- to 3j- for 12’s. Locally grown 
Holme’s White averaged 1/6 to 2/- per dozen, and small 
ubnehes of Polly, Crimson Masse, and Elstob Yellow, made 
4d. to M1. Roses were dearer at 26 to 3/- for Madame 
Butterfly, Ophelia, and Mdme. A. Chatenay, 1/- to 1,6 for 
Riechinond, and 1- to 2- for Mrs. H. Stevens. Special 
blooms of Gladioli were worth 2d. to 3d. per spike, and 
small, loose stuff 1:6 to 2- per doz, Sweet Peas made 
anything from 1d. to 4d. per bunch; blue Statice. 3d. to 
4d.; Asters, 2d. to 7d.; Marguerites, 2d.; large Stocks. 
öd. to 9d.; small, 2d. to 5d.; Gypsophila., 4d. to 7d.; 
Smilax, L3 to 1/9; Asparagus, small 4d. to 3d., large, 
9d. to 1/3. 

A good business was done in the fruit «ection at steady 
values. Plums were again in plentitul supply and met 
with a ready sale. Victoria (Scotch grown) sold from 
sd. to 10d. per h.: Engish, 6d. to 8d.; Czar, 4d. to òd.; 
Prince of Wales, dd. to 6d.: Coe’s, did.; Belle de Louvain, 
G'- to 7- per sieve: Pond’s seedling, 10-; Egg. zd. to 
4d.: Damocenes, S$d., and Prune, 10d. Grapes were 
easier, English Black Hamburgh reallsing 19 to 2/- per 
Ib.; Scotch, 14 to 16; Dutch, 1°- to J2, and Scotch 
Museats, 36. Apple supplies were heavier; Rev. Wilks 
made 17- per case: Gravenstines. 20.- to 23--; Wealthy 
and Duchess, 32- to $8/- per barrel: Bramley’s Seedling, 
14 - to 16/- per cwt., and Stirling Castle, 16- to 18;-. The 
market was alo well supplied with Pears. French 
Williains’ bon Chretien were worth 16- to 17,- per crate, 
and 6- to 7,- per box: Californian Bartletts, 10/- to 12- 
per half case; Beurré Hardy, 16/-;] Grape Fruit sold at 
30/- to 40/- per case; Melons, from 14/- to 16/- 
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AVBRAGE MRAN TEMPERATURE for the ensuing week 
deduced from observations during the last fifty 
years at Greenwich, 57.0. 


ACTUAL TEMPERATURE— 
The Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 5, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London, Wednesday, September 9, 
10 a.m. Bar. 29.9, temp. 56°. Weather, Raining. 





A leaflet issued by the Devon 


Apple County Horticultural Super- 
Storage. intendent records the success 
which attended an experi- 

ment carried out by Mr. P. M. Miller at 


Harpford, Sidmouth, on storing Apples. 
The experiment was on a very small scale, 
but the results were so striking as to 
justify further trials of the method. Three 
bushel boxes were packed each with “120 
unblemished fruits of Bramley’s Seedling 
Apple. In one box the frutt was unwrapped. 
In another each was wrapped with ordin- 
ary tissue paper and in the third each Apple 
was wrapped in a special kind of tissue 
paper known as American oiled wrap. The 
Apples were packed in boxes in October 
and examined at the end of February. The 
unwrapped Apples fared badly. Of the 120, 
only forty-seven had remained in perfect 
condition, forty-three were blemished and 
thirty more or less rotten. Those in tissue 
paper had kept better; eighty-six were 
perfect, twenty-four blemished and ten 
wholly or partly rotten. In marked contrast 
with these results were those obtained by 
wrapping with the oiled paper. In this box 
were 114 perfect Apples and only three blem- 
ished and three rotten. It is claimed, more- 
over, that the oil paper-wrapped Apples were 
of perfect quality and appearance —distinctly 


Me better than those from the — two boxes. 


The cost of wrapping worked out at about 
twopence per bushel. It should be said that 
the Apples were stored in an ordinary pack- 
ing shed, and of course, if the method were 
used, no specially constructed fruit room or 
fruit trays would be required. Before, how- 
ever, growers can be advised to abandon 
their present practice in favour of this very 
simple and apparently successful method, 
more extensive and better controlled experi- 
ments will require to be made. It needs 
must be known, for example, to what extent 
the boxes must be protected in order to pre- 
vent the fruit from damage by frost. Packed 
closely in boxes it is reasonable to suppose 
that a light covering of litter would suffice to 
keep out any but severe frost. Nor is the 
frost problem difficult of solution now-a-days. 
The lamps used in the radiators of motor cars 
kept in garages exposed to frost would doubt- 
less suffice to prevent too low a temperature 
in the store, even on nights of sharp frost. 
Again, inasmuch as fruits arerarelyall perfect, 
it needs to be known what happens to those 
which have a slight blemish. Does enclosing 
them in the American oiled paper check 
the progress ot disease? Pending the carry- 
ing out of larger experiments it would be well 
worth the while of gardeners to experiment 
with the oiled paper as a means of keeping 
their high quality, late, dessert fruits. Cover- 
ing Apples with tissue and other paper has, of 
course, been practised frequently, so that 
there is nothing new in the method ; but it 
may be that the oiled wrap used in the experi- 
ment quoted is of a special kind—perhaps of 
a high degree of impermeability. The Long 
Ashton Experiment Station might perhaps 
examine into the physical properties of the 
paper. The fact that the Apples wrapped in 
it lost one pound of water (against 11% lb. by 
the unwrapped) suggests that the oiled wrap 
is by no means impermeable to water. On 
the other hand it might, perhaps, be less per- 
meable to carbon-dioxide. If so, each Apple 
would be surrounded by an atmosphere fairly 
rich in that gas: a condition which, as has 
been shown, tends to preserve fruit. The 
experiment which we have cited deserves there- 
fore to be extended, for there is no doubt but 
that by cheapening the cost of production the 
Apple growers of this country will be able to 
compete more successfully with the imported 


Apple. 





Edinburgh International Show. — The Inter- 
national Fruit and Flower Show held under the 
auspices of the Royal Caledonian Horticul- 
tural Society in the Industrial Hall, Annan- 
dale Street, Edinburgh, was opened by the 
Duchess of York on Wednesday last. The Show, 
which is a great success, covers an area of 
one-and-three-quarter acre, and the entries 
total two thousand seven hundred. The 
grape classes are a special feature of the 
exhibition, many splendid bunches being 
staged. The Royal Horticultural Society is 
lending its patronage and support to the Show 
by sending a deputation from Vincent Square. 
We hope to publish a detailed report of the 
exhibition in our next issue. 


Diseases of Marrow3s.—Whilst the Vezetable 
Marrow is one of the easiest of all vegetables 
to cultivate and suffers neglect gladly, it is 
sometimes attacked by mildew, especially in 
damp seasons, such as the present. Particulars 
of this fungous disease are given in Leaflet No. 
124, published by the Ministry of Agriculture. 
It is caused by Erysiphe cichoracearum, D.C., 
and usually appears at the end of the season 
when the fruiting period is almost completed. 
Marrow plants are also liable to be affected 
when damp weather follows a period of dry 


heat, and the disease sometimes occurs on quite 
young plants. The fungus causes a white, 
powdery growth on the stems and leaves which 
spreads rapidly and may do considerable harm 
to the plant or even kill it outright. It is recom: 
mended to spray infected plants thoroughly 
with potassium sulphide (liver of sulphur) 
at a strength of one cunce to three gallons of 
soft water. Another remedy is to dust the 
plants when they are damp with flowers of 
sulphur. The cause of Marrow fruits rotting 
at their bases is not due to a specific fungous 
disease, but is usually attributed to careless 
watering with excessively cold water; when 
drops of cold water remain together on the stent 
rotting usually sets in at such places. Eelworm 
at the roots is sometimes the cause of failure 
with Marrows, and especially when grown 
under glass. 


Greenwich Park.—We learn that Mr. W. J. 
Hepburn, who was promoted to be super- 
intendent of Greenwich Park, in succession to 
Mr. R. Findlay—the present keeper of the 
Royal Horticultural Society’s gardens at Wisley 
—has taken over his duties. Mr. Hepburn 
for some time past has been in charge of Bushey 
Park, and was formerly assistant-superinten- 
dent of Richmond Park. Flower gardening 
at Greenwich Park has lately received greatly 
increased attention, and the new hardy flower 
border, which has been much admired by many 
visitors, was illustrated in The Gardeners’ 
Chronicle of August 29 last, and the present 
issue contains, on page 205, an illustration 
of a beautiful bed of Polyantha Roses in this 
South Eastern London park. 


Coloured Diagrams of Plant Pests and Diseases. 
—The Ministry of Agriculture is publishing a 
series of coloured wall diagrams of®pests and 
diseases which attack agricultural and horti- 
cultural crops. The first four of the series 
embrace the Apple Blossom Weevil, Winter 
Moths. Apple and Pear Scab, and Silver Leaf. 
The diagrams are thirty inches by twenty 
inches, and are beautifully executed by the best 
four-colour process. The price unmounted 
is three shillings each ; mounted and on rollers, 
five shillings each, post free. They may be 
obtained direct from the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, 10, Whitehall Place, London, S.W.1. 


National Sweet Pea Society’s Trials.—We 
are pleased to learn that Messrs. Watkins 
and Simpson, the well-known wholesale seeds- 
men, have consented to grow the Novelty 
Trials for the National Sweet Pea Society in 
the firm’s trial grounds next year. Mr. Alfred 
Watkins has been a Vice-President of the Society 
since its inception, as also has Mr, J. M. Bridge- 
ford, who is also its Honorary Treasurer, and 
all the members will greatly appreciate this 
tangible proof of their great interest. Raisers 
who wish to include their novelties in the trials 
should send twenty seeds of each to the Secretary 
Mr. A. C. Bartlett, 318, Kew Road, Kew, as 
early as possible. 


Scotch Heather in America.—It is well-known 
that Americans, and especially those of Scotch 
origin, attach a sentimental value to the Scotch 
Heather, but according to the Bulletin of Popular 
Information issued by the Arnold Arboretum, 
few Americans appear to realise that the Calluna, 
or Scotch Heather as it is usually called, may be 
successfully grown in nearly all parts of the 
northern states and eastern Canada, where the 
soil is not impregnated with lime. In one or 
two places, states the Bulletin, in northern 
Massachusetts and in Nova Scotia the plant 
has become completely naturalised, and on one 
New Enzland estate where it was planted only 
a few years ago it is spreading rapidly over 
large areas. 


Protection of Wild Flowers.—In our issue of 
September 5, we noted the measures that 
are taken in South Africa to protect the rarer 
species of the native flora. A letter from a 
correspondent in The Times reminds us that 
in Germany the native flora is also protected, 
and he mentions that during a recent visit 
to the Black Forest he observed notices posted 
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up in public places of even the smallest vill 
prohibiting the ‘‘ plucking, uprooting, or disping 
up” of certain native plants and flowers. 
It was also forbidden “ to sell such flowers 
in the streets or market place.’’ This timely 
letter concluded with the following list, with 
his translation of their common names. Genti- 
ana lutea (yellow Gentian), Lilium Martagon 
(Turk’s turban or mountain Lily), Cypripedium 
calceolus (lady’s slipper), Pulsatilla farinosa (kit- 
chen bells), Aconitum Napellus A. Lycoctonum, 
Achillea, Aquilegia vulgaris (iron cap, blue and 
yellow), Ilex Aquifolium (stinging palm or 
holly), Carlina acaulis (silver thistle), Carlina 
vulgaris (gold thistle), Typha (all kinds) (Reed 
club), Erythraea Centaurium and E. pulchella 
(thousand golden weed), Leucojum vernum 
(large snowdrop), and Primula farinosa (flour 
primula). 


Power Alcohol from Fruit.—As might have 
been expected, the reported policy of the Aus- 
tralian Government in agreeing to pay a bounty 
of fourpence a gallon on power alcohol produced 
in the Commonwealth, has led to a demand 
for similar assistance elsewhere. The land- 
owners in some parts of West Africa draw atten- 
tion to the enormous quantites of Mango and 
Cassada fruits wasted each year. This, they 
claim, could be used for the purposes of making 
power spirit, but these large sources cannot be 
exploited without financial assistance. 


National Chrysanthemum  Society’s Floral 
Committee.—There was a small attendance 
of members on the occasion of the first autumn 
meeting of the National Chrysanthemum 
Society’s Floral Committee at the Royal Horti- 
cultural Hall, Westminster. No novelties were 
forthcoming, and the only business done was 
the reading of minutes and the unanimous 
election of Mr. D. B. Crane as Chairman of 
the Floral Committee for the ensuing season. 


New Method of Blanching Celery. 
to experiments conducted by the Minnesota 
Experiment Station, Celery treated with ethylene 
gas may be blanched perfectly in a week, and 
it apparently retains all the flavour and quality 
of a crop blanched in the usual manner with 
soil. 


Polish Peat Resour 
that early efforts may be made to explore 
the peat resources of Poland with a view to 
their development. The peat fields are dis- 
tributed over the whole of the country, though 
they are most numerous in the eastern pro- 
vinces. It is roughly estimated that peat bogs 
cover the equivalent of 9,200 square miles, 
or 6.15 per cent. of the total area of the country. 
They consist principally of low bogs of peat of 
medium quality, and one kilo with a heating 
value of 3,000 calories is equal to 12,000 ealories 
per kilo of Polish coal of average quality. 
During the war, when there was a scarcity 
of other fuels, peat was used in considerable 
quantities for household purposes in certain 
districts, but lately its use has declined. It is 
suggested that electric stations burning peat 
could be economically established in the eastern 
provinces, which possess the greatest areas 
of peat and are situated at a considerable dis- 
tance from the Polish coal basin. 


Primrose Roots in Medicine. to 
the Pharmaceutical Journal and Pharmacist 
experiments are being made to isolate the 
primulic acid from the preparations made from 
the roots of Primula veris and P. elatior. 
The roots have been employed as an expectorant 
in place of Senega root or ipecacuanha root, 
but the patients object to the acrid taste, 
due to the primulic acid, in preparations made 
from it. It is believed that by extracting 
first with dilute acid and then with alkali it 
will be possible to produce a decoction containing 
the needed saponin without the acrid principle. 
While we have entire sympathy with any 
discovery or experiment likely to alleviate 
human suffering, if Primroses are required 
in quantity it is to be hoped that they will be 
cultivated for the purpose, and not drawn from 
the countryside. 
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Mr. Adam Knight.— Although his fame has 
come southward, it is in the north of England 
and the south of Scotland that Mr. Adam 
Knight is most widely known. A very capable 
gardener and a particularly clever plantsman 
he has been a most successful exhibitor during 
the past quarter of a century, and fully main- 
tained the fame and interest of Brayton Gardens. 
Born in Lanarkshire, Mr. A. Knight served 
his apprenticeship at The Manse Gardens, 
Lesmahagow, and subsequently served at 
Calderhouse, Coatbridge; Kalzie, Peebleshire, 
the residence of Captain Black ; and The Bush, 
near Edinburgh, the residence of Col. Trotter, 
where he held his first position as foreman. 
Later, he occupied a similar position at Riccarton, 
Midlothian, the residence of Sir James G. Craig, 
and passed on to a similar charge in the garden 
of W. F. Bunley, Esq., Ericht Bank, Kirn. 
His next appointment was to the entire charge 
of the glass department at Carbrook, Stirling- 
shire, the seat of J. C. Bolton, Esq, where the 
veteran gardener, Mr. Niel Glass remained 
in charge of the out-door department. Mr. 
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MR. KNIGHT. 


ADAM 


Knight's first appointment as head-gardener 
was to Peter Wordie, Esq., at Lenzie, where 
he remained in charge for five-and-a-half years, 
and commenced his successes as a competitor. 
In July, 1903, he took charge of the late Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson's gardens at Brayton, Carlisle, 
where he still remains as gardener to the present 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Bt. One of the nicest 
things we have heard for a long time, and which 
affords ample evidence of the fine sympathy 
between employer and employed, is Mr. Adam 
Knight's observation *‘ During my twenty-two 
years’ service at Brayton with the late and pre- 
sent baronets, I have never once had an unkind 
word from anyone who has had anything to 
do with me and my work; but whether I have 
always deserved such generous treatment is 
another matter!” At the Edinburgh Inter- 
national Show of 1905, Mr. Knight achieved 
unusual success, winning many first prizes, 
including the premier award for a large group 
of plants, the Society's Gold Medal, and the 
Silver-Gilt Flora Medal of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society. The reference to this group 
in our report of the show was “It would be 
difficult to say whether the plants or their 
arrangement was most to be admired 

probably no better-grown plants have been 
placed before the British public.” . On dozens 
of occasions groups of plants have been staged 
from Brayton at Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
and on only one of these has Mr. Knight missed 
the first prize. At the Glasgow Centenary 
Show he was successful in both group classes, 
and was awarded the Veitch Memorial Meda. 
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for the large group; Mr. Knight is probably 
the only living Scot who holds this honour. 
In the arrangement of flowers Mr. Knight 
is as skilful as in the cultivation and exhibition 
of plants, and he holds a fine record for successes 
for table decorations and bouquets, often winning 
in all the classes open to him at Edinburgh. 
In addition to the Veitch Memorial Medal, and the 
R.H.S. Silver-Gilt Flora Medal, Mr. Knight is the 
proud possessor of the Hunter Memorial Medal, 
two gold Medals of the Royal Caledonian Horti- 
cultural Society, and two Gold Medals won at 
Cralisle for table decorations. During the war, for 
a period of about three years, Mr. Knight under- 
took and carried out the supervision of the 
Cumberland County Council’s experimental 
fruit plantations in the absence on active 
service, of Mr. W. B. Little; during the same 
period he also acted as correspondent on horti- 
cultural matters for the counties of Cumber- 
land and Westmorland—a fairly strenuous 
business for a man no longer in his youth, 
and with Brayton to care for at the same time. 
It is a pleasure to meet and converse with Mr. 
Adam Knight, and a pleasure to publish a por- 
trait and brief appreciation of this eminent 
gardener. 


A Poor Crop of Cider Apples in France. 
In normal seasons growers in certain districts 
in France are able to export appreciable quan- 
tities of Cider Apples, the main exporting 
districts being the Departments of Finistére, 
Morbihan, Orne and Cotes-du-Nord. From 
an inquiry recently undertaken by the French 
Ministry of Agriculture it appears that this 
year's crop of cider Apples is a poor one through- 
out France, and that the quantity available 
for export will be negligible. 


The Scottish Raspberry Crop.— The Rasp- 
berry season in the Blairgowrie district, which 
is the chief producing area in Scotland, is now 
finished, and in respect of weight of crop, 
the results are much more satisfactory than 
was anticipated during the long spell of dry 
weather in June and July. With the despatch 
of thirty-eight tons of fruit in the last week 
of August the total yield for the season was 
brought up to 2,224 tons, which compares with 
1,342 tons last year, 1,068 in 1923, and 1522 
in 1922. This year’s figures have not been 
exceeded since 1910 when the crop gave a return 
of 2,491 tons. 


Dahlia Show in Holland. yal Dutch 
Society for Horticulture and Botany will hold, 
In co-operation with the Dutech Dahlia Union, 
a Dahlia Exhibition from September 24 up to 
and including September 27, in the Club House 
of the Zoological Garden of Rotterdam. A 
fruit show will be held in conjunction with the 
Dahlias. The Dahlia show is intended to give 
a survey of the results achieved with these 
flowers ın Holland as well as abroad. 


South African Fruit Trade.—South African 
growers exported no fewer than 1,541,000 
boxes of fruit during the past season, showing 
an increase on the year 1923-24 of over fifty 
per cent. The export of Citrus fruits is also 
expected to show a similar increase. It is 
estimated that 800,000 boxes will be shipped 
as against 522,000 in 1924. It is predicted 
that in three years’ time there will be an annual 
output of 3,000,000 boxes of Oranges alone 
for sale. The handling of this enormous 
quantity of fruits would require 770 trains, 
each of thirteen trucks. The value of the ex- 
ported fresh and dried fruits from the Cape 
last year was £459,000. 


Monograph of British Aphididae.—With 
reference to a former announcement in our 
pages of the proposed issue of Professor 
F. V. Theobald’s Monograph of British Aphididae 
we learn that the first volume is now being 
printed. The price is twenty-five shillings, 
and additional subscribers are urgently needed 
to meet the heavy expense incurred. The 
importance of a full knowledge of this wide 
group of injurious insects leads us to hope 
that the work will have a large circulation. 
That the book is written by Professor Theobald 
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is sufficient guarantee of its scientific value 
and aecuracy. Those interested are invited 
to communicate with the Secretary, The Cham- 
ber of Horticulture, 18, Bedford Square, Lon- 
don, W.C.1. 


An Old Arboretum in U.S.A.—Mr. Samuel 
Newman Baxter gives an interesting account 
of the Humphry Marshall Arboretum in The 
Florists’ Exchange for August 15. We learn 
that the Arboretum is situated at Marshall- 
ton, a-little hamlet three miles from West 
Chester, Pennsylvania. The homestead was 
built in 1773; in front of it is about one acre 
of land planted with trees that are said to have 
given the clue to early American nurserymen 
as to the possibility of trading in trees and 
shrubs. Some of the more notable specimens 
are Fraxinus americana, the American Ash, 
with a girth of eleven feet four inches, one foot 
above the ground, and towers ninety feet to 
one hundred feet, measuring forty feet to the 
first branch ; Quercus heterophylla or Bartram 
Oak, fourteen feet eight inches in girth, one foot 
above the ground, and ten feet two inches 
five feet above the ground ; an old Sugar Maple 
(Acer saccharinum) twelve feet ten inches and 
eight feet nine inches in girth one foot and five 
feet respectively, above ground; its buttress 
is eight feet six inches across; a Sweet Gum 
(Liquidambar styraciflua) sixteen feet and nine 
feet ten inches in circumference with a buttress 
eleven feet in diameter; an American Linden 
(Tilia americana), fifteen feet five inches and 
nine feet six inches with a nine feet buttress ; 
a Cucumber Magnolia (M. acuminata), sixteen 
feet and ten feet ten inches in girth, its buttress 
being eight feet six inches in diameter, The 
Sycamore Maple (Acer Pseudo-platanus), eight 
feet six inches and six feet eight inches in girth ; 
Betula lenta, eleven feet six inches and eight 
feet ten inches in girth ; and a huge European 
Larch (Larix europaea) with a perfect trunk of 
mottled alligator bark, nine feet four inches 
and six feet seven inches in girth. Across the 
roadway on the Bradford Friends’ Meeting 
House grounds, where Marshall is buried, 
are some ancient trees which may be ccn- 
cluded to be a part of Marshall's plantation. 
Humphry Marshall was the first American 
author on trees, he having in 1785 published 
a list of trees of the United States. He was born 
at Marshallton (formerly West Bradford) in 
1722, but it was not until he was fifty-one years 
of age that he built the house which still stands, 
and started his collection of trees. His father, 
Abraham Marshall, was an Englishman, native 
of Gratton, in Derbyshire, and he settled in 
America about 1697. Dr. William Darlington, 
in his biographical sketch of Humphry Marshall, 
written in 1849, quotes some interesting corres- 
pondence between Marshall and Dr. Fothergill, 
the botanist of London, written between the 
years 1767 and 1774. Ina letter dated March 2, 
1767, Dr. Fothergill closes with the following 
words of wisdom which will always hold good : 
“ Follow the example of wise men; seek their 
company and then thou will become such thyself, 
and an example to others.” Although forty- 
five years of age upon receipt of this letter, it 
is evident that Marshall followed the advice, 
for he was a bright man considering his meagre 
opportunities for education. 


Appointments for the ensuing week.— Monday, 
September 14: United Horticultural Benefit 
and Provident Society's Meeting. Tuesday, 
September 15: Winchester Horticultural 
Society’s Meeting. Wednesday, September 16: 
Hove Horticultural and Allotment Society's 
show (two days): North of England Horti- 
cultural Society's show (three days); Cardiff 
and County Horticultural Society's show (two 
days). Thursday, September 17: National 
Rose Society's autumn show (two days) ; Royal 
Botanic Society's anniversary meeting. 


“Gardeners’ Chronicle” Seventy-five Years 
Ago.—Gardening in Holland.—The nursery of 
Van Houtte is a short distance from the town, 
and as time was precious, I drove, to allow as 
much as possible to this far-famed collection. 
The ground skirts the road for a good distance, 
‘the entrance being at the extremity furthest 
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from the town, the reason for which 1 could 
not divine. A high hedge of Hornbeam pro- 
tected hundreds of Camellias and New Holland 
plants, and prepared me for the sight of almost 
a town of glass-houses. On arrival I noted 
the little attention that had been paid to the 
culture of specimen trees of hardy kinds, and 
the utter neglect of any attempt at what we 
call landscape gardening—all here was hard, 
mechanical, and business-like. It looked a 
manufactory for plants, as such, indeed, it is, 
and something more. I took a rapid glance 
over the herbaceous department, which is large, 
and contained some plants not usually cultured 
with us, especially some Composites. The 
Alstroemerias were nearly out of blossom ; 
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before and could not be mistaken. Both hybrids 
have natalensis for one parent; but the other 
may have been cardinalis in one instance, 
and florabundus in the other; but however 
this may be, one thing is certain, namely, that 
we have no border flower a rival to G: 
Brenchleyensis—it is peerless. William Masters, 
Exotic Nursery, Canterbury. Gard. Chron., 
September 14, 1850. 


Publications Received.—4 Wheat Insurance 
Scheme, by Major E. A. Ruggles-Brise, M.C., 
M.P., The Land Union, 15, Lower Grosvenor 
Place, London, S.W.1. Income Tax Simpli- 
fied, by Arthur Fieldhouse and E. Ewart 
Fieldhouse ; eighth edition ; Simpkin, Marshall 


FIG. 80.—DAHLIA ST. ANDREWS. 


A vivid crimson miniature Paeony-flowered variety 


raised by Mr. A. J. Cobb ani selected 


for trial at Wisley (see p. 176). 


they had beef grown under glass, and the lights 
taken off as the plants had advanced. In this 
manner many bulbs are grown in this esta)lish- 
ment, and some, as the Zephyranthes alka, 
that I should have thought would not have 
required this indulgence. I had here the oppor- 
tunity of seeing beds of Gladiolus Gandavensis 
in full flower; they differ slightly from each 
other, as has been well given in Paxton’s plate ; 
but there was none of them at all comparable 
with G. Brenchleyensis, of which some enquiries 
were made in the Gardeners’ Chronicle a few 
months back. G. Brenchleyensis is a far 
superior flower, being at once of a higher as 
well as more pure and transparent a colour. 
I had left it in blossom at home only a few days 


and Co., Ltd., London, price 1/6 net. Canada 
To-day, Robert J. Arnott, M.A., The Canada 
Newspaper Co., Ltd., 26-27, Cockspur Street, 


London, price 2/6 net. International 
Review of the Science and Practice of 
Agriculture, April-June, 1925, Rome, Print- 


ing Office of the International Institute of 
Agriculture. Your Few Acres—How to Manage 
them for Profitable Production, by E. T. Brown 
London, Chapman and Hall, Ltd., 11, Henrietta 
Street, price 10/6 net. Fly Traps and their 
Operation, U.S.A. Department of Agriculture, 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 734, Washington, U.S.A. 
Phytophthora Rot of Pears and Apples, reprinted 
from the Journal of Agricultural Research, 
Vol. XXX, No. 5, Washington, U.S.A. i 
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THE ORCHID HOUSES 


By J. COLLIER, Gardencr to Sir JEREMIAH COLMAN, Bart. 
Gatton Park, Reigate. 


Oncidium.—Many plants of Oncidium 
Papilio and O. Kramerianum (known as the 
Butterfly Orchid) are blooming, and if allowed 
to do so will continue to produce fresh 
flowers from each stem for some time to come, 
but after three or four flowers have developed, 
the flower spikes should be removed for the 
future welfare of the plants or they will deteri- 
orate and possibly dwindle away. These 
interesting Orchids should be grown in a hght 
position near to the roof-glass in the Cattleya 
house. They are best grown in shallow pans, 
and afforded only a thin layer of rooting material. 
When these Orchids are making their growths 
plenty of root moisture is necessary, but after 
their new. pseudo-bulbs are completed, they 
should be given just sufficient water to keep 
them rizid. Plants of Oncidium varicosum 
Rogersii are also producing their flower spikes, 
and as they become of sufficient length the 
inflorescences should be neatly staked, and the 
plants placed well up to the light. Slugs are 
very partial to the young, succulent spikes, and 
frequently appear in large numbers at this 
period. A good preventive is a piece of cotton 
wool wrapped around the base of the peduncle. 





Pleione.—Such Pleiones as P. maculata, 
P. praecox, and P. lagenaria should now be afford- 
ed plenty of light and air, and watered at the 
roots each time the rooting-material becomes 
dry, until the foliage begins to change colour, 
when the compost should be kept just moist. 
A few weeks after the leaves have fallen, the 
Crocus-like flowers will appear from the bases 
of the newly made pseudo-bulbs. If the plants 
are removed to a house where the atmosphere 
is less humid, the blooms will remain in good 
condition for a much longer period. P. humilis 
will continue to grow for some weeks to come. 
This species, and one or two others, will 
flower in the spring. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 
By W. AUTON, Gardener to VISCOUNT ELVEDEN, 
Pyrford Court, Woking, Surrey. 


Lawns.— On light dry soils, much better 
results are usually obtained from autumn- 
sown grass seed than from spring sown. Where 
new lawns are being made and autumn sowing is 
contemplated, the sites should have been 
thoroughly prepared some time ago so that the 
ground has had time to become consolidated. 
The seeds may be sown any time now when 
weather conditions enable the cultivator to 
work the soil into a good tilth. Rake the seeds 
well into the surface soil; on small areas they 
may be pressed in with foot boards, whilst 
for larger areas a light roller may be used. 


Pinks.— Plants propagated from _ pipings 
in the summer should now be planted in their 
flowering quarters. Most of the varieties of 
Pinks are very effective and useful when planted 
as an edging to paths, but they are equally 
useful for planting in clumps in large borders 
or for filling small beds. 


Schizostylis coccinea.—The so-called Kaffir 
Lily is quite hardy, and being one of our latest 
flowering bulbous plants, is particularly useful 
for autumn display, when it also provides 
valuable material for cutting. It produces 
an abundance of shoots and its brilliant scarlet 
flowers remain in beauty for a considerable 
time. While bulb orders are under considera- 
tion, a thought may be given to it, but in plant- 
ing it is wise to choose a sheltered position 
where it can, it necessary, be protected from 
heavy autumn rains, which are apt to spoil 
the flowers. 





Planting Evergreens.— The present month 
is one of the best times of the year for planting 
many evergreen trees and shrubs. For various 
reasons it is frequently necessary to change 
the positions of Conifers and other evergreens, 
and where this has been decided on, the work 
may be undertaken at the present time with 
every chance of success, and, in many cases, 
under better working conditions than might 
prevail in the spring. 


Weeds.— This is one of the most troublesome 
months of the year for weeds, and they should 
be kept in constant check by a vigorous use 
of the hoe and rake. If they are numerous, 
they will hardly die at this season if left on the 
ground ; the first shower or even the moisture 
arising from the ground will be enough to 
revive them. If turned in amongst growing 
crops the probability is that many seeds will 
he buried at a sufficient depth to remain dormant 
until the spring when the same process of 
turning would bring them to the surface again 
to provide another quick crop. It is far better 
and ultimately saves much labour, to collect 
them and take them to the refuse heap where 
they can be decomposed under controlled con- 
ditions, ensuring the destruction of weed seeds 
and providing in return a clean, complete, 
and highly valuable manure suitable for any 
garden purpose. 


PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 


By F. J. CLARK, Gardener to Lt.-Col. SIR GEORGE 
HOLFORD, Westonbirt, Gloucestershire. 

Housing of Plants.—At the time of writing 
these notes there are unmistakable signs of 
Autumn’s approach, and in this district a night 
or two since the thermometer fell to 39". 
Therefore it behoves the plantsman to make 
all possible preparations for the housing of 
tender plants before the nights become too 
cold for them. A general survey and over- 
hauling of the occupants of the plant houses 
will be advisable at this time, with a view to 
making full use of all available house room 
when it will be required. Many plants of 
an annual character which have been grown 
for the greenhouse or conservatory, May now 
be dispensed with. Others of a perennial 
nature which have served their purpose this 
year, may be reduced in numbers, reserving 
sufficient of the younger plants for purposes of 
stock. ‘Tuberous-rooted plants, such as Cal- 
adiums, which have put on the sear leaf, Glox- 
inias, Begonias, and Achimenes which have 
passed out of flower, should be gradually ripened 
off, by diminishing the supply of water to their 
roots and by exposing the plants to light and 
sunshine. By making use of suitable tem- 
porary positions for these and other plants, 
economy of space may be effected, which will 
render possible the entire emptying of one 
or two of the houses at one time, thus affording 
opportunity to thoroughly cleanse and dis- 
infect them all in rotation, before introducing 
their intended winter occupants. 


Perpetual - Flowering Carnations. — Though 
these plants are not likely to take harm at pre- 
sent, because of low night temperatures, and 
may even benefit by remaining in the open a 
week or two longer, provided the weather is fine 
and the nights still and dewy, nevertheless, 
should stormy weather prevail or threaten, 
it will be well to get them housed. Any of the 
plants from which an early supply of flowers 
is desired, should, however, be placed under 
cover without delay. At the same time atten- 
tion should be paid to their requirements in 
the matters of tying and disbudding. The 
house in which the plants are placed should 
be well aired, leaving both the top and bottom 
ventilators fully open night and day for a week 
or 80, except in stormy weather. It will be 
well, also, not to afford the plantsany stimulants 
for a week or ten days after housing them. 





Primula sinensis.— Late batches of plants 
which have not received their final potting 
should be potted as early in the month as pos- 
sible. 
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FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 


By F. STREETER, Gardener to MAJOR ALBERT Paw, 
Wormley Bury, Broxbourne, Herts. 


Pot Figs.—It will be advisable to remove all, 
with the exception of the latest batch, of the 
pot Figs out of doors to favour the maturation 
and ripening the wood for next season’s crop. 
Transfer to larger pots any plants that are 
pot-bound, and will not continue satisfactorily 
another season without repotting. Use strong, 
clean pots, and the following compost :—three 
parts of good fibrous loam, one part of old 
mortar rubble, one six-inch pot of bone meal 
and a fifteen-inch pot full of soot per barrow 
load. Ram the soil thoroughly, and syringe 


the foliage for the first weeks to prevent flagging. 


The roots will quickly penetrate the new 
compost before the fall of the leaves, and 
the trees be quite ready for forcing next season. 
The latest batch to supply fruitsduring Novem- 
ber and December should be kept growing in 
a moist atmosphere, admitting a little air 
during the hottest part of the day. Permanent 
trees growing in borders should be given plenty 
of air, and rested as much as possible. Where 
they have made rank growths and the fruits 
have failed to mature properly, it will be ad- 
visable to attend to the roots, which may have 
escaped from the beds and grown into rank 
soil. Sever the large roots that may have 
escaped, and fill the trench with compost con- 
taining plenty of rubble, making the rooting - 
medium thoroughly firm. Trees carrying a 
late second crop should have some of the worst- 
placed fruit removed to encourage the others 
to swell. Continue to water and feed the trees 
until the foliage begins to turn colour, when 
feeding should be discontinued. 


Late Melons.— Continue to hasten the de- 
velopment of the late crop of Melons. Scarcely 
any air will be required now until the fruits 
commence to ripen, when a small quantity of 
air should be admitted to the house all night 
to prevent atmospheric moisture condensing 
on the fruits and causing them to damp. 
Watering should be done very carefully and early 
in the morning. Keep the water-pipes warm 
both night and day. Do not attempt to grow 
the late fruits to a large size, or the flavour will 
be greatly lacking, and perfect finishing almost 
impossible. Keep the temperature near to 
70° at night, and 75° to 80° during the day. 





HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 


By E. NEAL, Gardener to J. A. NIX, Esq., Tilgate, 
Crawley, Sussex. 


The Fruit Room.—The woodwork, including 
the staging, should be cleansed thoroughly 
with strong soft soap water, and the ceiling 
and walls coated with whitewash or freshly 
slaked lime. If the floor is paved with bricks 
or cement it should be scrubbed and the whole 
room made sweet and clean in preparation 
for storing the fruit. If the floor is made of 
hard material it is advisable to cover it with 
a layer of clean straw to prevent the fruits 
from being bruised should they fall during the 
storing process. From now onwards, Apples 
will need daily attention; some of the early 
and mid-season varieties will need examining, 
including the following dessert sorts :—Ellison’s 
Orange, James Grieve, St. Edmund’s Pippin, 
Washington, Domino, Ecklinville Seedling, 
Frogmore Prolific; Keswick Codlin, Lord Gros- 
venor and other codlins; Potts Seedling, 
Rev. W. Wilks, Sterling Castle, and other early 
culinary varieties. The gathering of Apples 
requires care and judgment; they should not 
be forced from the branches. When an Apple 
is ready for picking, if it is lifted a little to 
the reverse way it has grown it will leave the 
branch readily without much pulling. No 
hard and fast rule can be laid down as to when 
to gather Apples because the seasons vary ; 
for instance, this year many varieties are more 
forward than last season. Collect the Apples 
carefully in a wooden crate made especially 
for the purpose, take them to the fruit room, 
and place them at once on the shelves, examining 
euch fruit to see that it is not defective. Grad- 
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ing the fruit can be done easily at gathering 
time. As a rule there is none too much space 
in fruit rooms for extra work at the time of 
gathering. 


Pears.— The early varieties, such as William’s 
bon Chrétien, Beurré de Amanlis, Dr. Jules 
Guyot, Fertility, Madame ‘Treyve, Triomphe 
de Vienne, and Souvenir de Congres, will need 
watching closely, as they ripen very quickly. 
The fruits should be gathered from the trees 
a few days before they are ripe, laid in boxes 
on wood wool, or any other soft material, 
and put in a store with a fairly even and rather 
low temperature. 


Bush Fruits.— Red and White Currants should 
have the side shoots shortened to four or five 
buds from the base, and if the growth is too 
thick, take out sufficient branches from the 
centre to admit plenty of light and air to ripen 
the wood and buds. This treatment applies to 
gridiron trained bushes and cordons. Goose- 
berries should receive similar treatment, with 


FIG 81—POLYANTHA ROSES AS USED IN 


the exception of those of bush form, in which 
case it will be necessary to retain some of the 
young wood to take the place of some of the 
older shoots. After the workis completed, the 
ground should be cleaned and dug over,as it is sure 
to have been trodden down very hard by those 
gathering the fruit. Black Currants should be 
examined for reversion. Cut away the old 
wood, leaving all the strong, upright growths, 
but not so thickly as to cause crowding. Keep 
the bush as shapely as possible. I do not advise 
much digging between or very close to Black 
Currants as the roots grow close to the surface. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 
By H. PRINCE, Gardener to the HON. MRS. GREVILLE, 
Polesden Lacy, Dorking. 


Cabbage.— A good bed of Cabbage plants 
should now be planted in a well-prepared plot 
and more plants put in on a warm border, 
if the latter is available, to make sure of having 
a succession of heads to cut in the early spring. 
Spring Cabbage is a most important crop, 
and getting the plants well-established before 
the cold weather sets in is necessary to ensure 
success. Afford the plants protection from 


rabbits if necessary, as these rodents always 
attack this crop when they enter the kitchen 
garden. The beds of Cabbages from which 
the heads have been cut last spring, and from 
which the sprouts are being cut, should be 
cleared off now and the ground trenched on 
the first available opportunity. 


Mushrooms.—Collect all horse manure that 
can be obtained, shaking out the longest straw, 
and place it in an open shed, where the manure 
can be turned for a few days, until the quantity 
required to make a bed has been thoroughly 
sweetened. When the heat of fermentation 
has become steady, the manure should be made 
into a bed in the Mushroom house to a depth of 
about fifteen inches, making the bed thoroughly 
firm with a rammer. Test the temperature 
of the bed by plunging a thermometer in it, 
and when it has dropped to between 75° and 
89° it may then be spawned, Choose reliable 
spawn, breaking it into pieces about the size 
of a hen’s egg, and plant them about two inches 


deep and about nine inches apart.. The bed 
should be made perfectly Jevel before putting 
one-and-a-half inches of sifted loam on the sur- 
face. Maintain an even temperature of about 
55° in the house, and never allow the atmosphere 
to become excessively dry. 


FOR NORTHERN GARDENERS. 


By JAMES JEFFERY, Gardener to the EARL OF LONSDALE, 
Lowther Castle, Penrith, W2stmoreland. 
Calceolarias.— The present week and during 
the next fortnight is the best time to propagate 
bedding varieties of Calceolarias. Choose good 
basal growths for cuttings, and insert them 
in a fairly light compost in a cool pit or frame. 
The cuttings will require to be kept fairly close 
until they are callused, by placing the lights 
over the frames. Shade the cuttings from bright 
sun until roots have formed. Afterwards 
admit plenty of air and give the plants full 
exposure to sunlight in favourable weather. 


Lawns.— From now onwards lawns should 
be given frequent hard sweepings and rolled 
thoroughly afterwards. Do not continue to 
cut the grass too late in the season, rather 


GREENWICH PARK FOR SUMMER BEDDING (see p. 


stop in time to allow a nice bottOm grass to 
form. This will help to keep the lawn in good 
condition in the winter, and to some extent, 
prevents moss growing. 


Frost.—After this date night temperatures 
become low and uncertain, and slight frosts 
will be registered in many northern gardens. 
The plants in many of the flower beds which 
are now at their best may be saved if the beds 
are not too large by affording them some slight 
overhead protection. Where the beds are over- 
looked by windows of the residence if the 
plants are saved for a few weeks longer they 
will be much appreciated. 


Potatos.— The Potato crop in the north, with 
the exception of the early varieties, is one of 
clean tubers. When the tubers are ripe, the 
quicker they are lifted the better. Should 
disease be noted when lifting, great care must 
be observed when sorting the tubers that 
these are not overlooked. The haulm from 
diseased plants should be destroyed at once 
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by burning. The ground left vacant after this 
crop has been lifted may yet,if thought necessary , 
be cropped again, and it is not too late to plant 
Kale or Coleworts These if liftedfrom the beds 
with care, planted in dull weather and well- 
watered after planting, will suffer but little 
check. 

Onions.— Both the out-door sown and spring 
transplanted Onions should now be harvested. 
In northern gardens, owing to the heavy autumn 
dews, they should be placed under cover. A 
long, open shed is a suitable place in which to 
complete the ripening of the bulbs. Careful 
sorting, as with Potatos, is necessary, separating 
all defective and other unsuitable bulbs before 
storing the sound ones. 


Lettuces.— Young Lettuces that were recently 
thinned or transplanted are growing freely. 
Work the hoe between the lines regularly in 
order to keep down weeds and open the soil. 


Mustard and Cress. Sowings of these salads 
made after this date will require rather warmer 
quarters. If sown indoors, give attention to 
the freshness of the soil. A small quantity 
of wood ash mixed with the soil will be very 
benesicial to this crop. 
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THE ROSE GARDEN. 





ROSES AS SUMMER BEDDING PLANTS. 

Roses are usually utilised as permanently 
planted subjects, and where the beds or borders 
of Roses have been carefully prepared, the plants 
remain on the site for years in succession. 
As Roses are such favourite subjects with all 
who love beautiful flowers, few would desire 
to see them removed and supplanted by other 
subjects. Yet there are occasions when it 
would be an advantage to place Roses where 
other beautiful flowers have finished blooming. 
For instance, after the beds of spring bulbs 
are over, what more beautiful flower could 
succeed them than the Rose? And this is 
quite possible by the use of pot plants plunged 
in the soil, to be taken up again when the Roses 
in their turn are over. At Greenwich Park 
this method of furnishing some of the large 
beds in ** The Flower Garden ” has been adopted 
by the late Superintendent, Mr. R. Findlay, 
and with what success may be judged on 
reference to the illustration in Fig. 87. 

The Roses used are all of the Polyantha 
type, the majority of which are suited to the 
purpose, and many would be surprised at 
their long season of flowering. The chief 
display is in June and July, but if the early 
blooms are removed when they have faded 
and the plants trimmed a little, it is surprising 
how soon a second crop of blooms develop, 
and by September the plants are almost as 
floriferous as in the early summer. The taller 
plants seen in the illustration are standards 
on the rugosa stock, not more than eighteen 
inches high. They serve excellently as foils 
to obviate any impression of flatness or formality 
in the beds, and bloom equally as well as the 
dwarfs. They are grown in six-inch pots, and 
when the beds are required for some other 
flower it is an easy matter to take them up 
and attend to them in the reserve garden or 
frame yard. With suitable attention the 
plants ripen their shoots and may be casily 
wintered to serve again when the time arrives, 
as summer bedding plants. 

One of the most successful varieties used 
for tho purpose at Greenwich is Edith Cavell. 
and others employed are Echo and Ellen 
Poulsen, the last making nice heads on 
standards. But there is a large choice of 
sorts offering a wide range of pretty colours. 

Few growers realise the value of Polyantha 
Roses as standards. The plants may be said 
to flower the summer through, and only when 
frost nips them and makes both leaf and flower 
sear, do they lose their beauty. The rugosa 
stock is a most suitable one, and its cheapness 
and the ease with which it is “ worked,” are 
great points in its favour over the Briar. 





BULB GARDEN. 


SCILLA SIBIRICA. 


A TINT of blue in field or garden exercises 
a fascinating influence on most lovers of nature. 
Jn the later days of spring, when along the 
tnargins of woods and coppices our woodland 
Squill, Scilla nutans, also known as Hyacinthus 
Non-scriptus, makes a fringe of heavenly ilue, 
we experience delight, either because the colour 
has some spiritual purport which the soul 
understands, or because the assurance it vives 
of the constancy of the seasons, re-estaolishes 
the confidence that late frosts and early winds 
had well-nigh shattered. But the influence, 
whatever the ultimace cause, can scarcely be 
the result of any special awakening peculiar 
to the season of the nodding Squill, because 
it comes upon us again as the summer advances 
and the blue Speedweil appears on the banks, 
again later when the Harebells appear, and 
it is perhaps not altogether lacking when the 
blue of the Delphiniums and Anchusas makes 
our garden borders so attractive. 

The Siberian Squill is one of the hardiest 
of our choicest kinds of spring-flowering bulbs. 
It has but to be planted in a well-drained, 
sandy soil in the autumn, and in the early spring 
it will soon develop its lovely blue flowers 


in profusion, adelight and surprise to all behold- 
ers. Asa pot plant it is invaluable, and as such 
requires only the same treatment as Crocuses, 
Hyacinths, Narcissi, ete., all of which need 
a rich sandy soil. When planted in drifts, 
or clumps, Scilla sibirica may be left for three 
or four years undisturbed, but the bulbs should 
be lifted, divided and replanted before they 
become too crowded. W. Auton. 


BRODIAEA UNIFLORA. 

Ir appears strange that the Spring Star 
Flower, Brodiaca (syn. Triteleia) uniflora, is 
absent from many gardens, especially as the bulbs 
are remarkably cheap, and the acquisition of a 
hundred bulbs or more—a quantity which would 
rapidly increase by means of self-sown seedlings 


unl there are spreading masses of white flowers . 


made all the more beautiful by the informal 
manner in which the seedlings spring up around 
the parent plants—is well worth the outlay. 

I recollect one of the fatrest sights L have ever 
scen Was a great mass of the Spring Star Flower 
in front of a beautiful house in the vicinity of 
Edinburgh, where B. uniflora had been planted 
largely in the grass and where seedlings had 
sprung up by the thousand, and had not only 
multiplied in the grass but found their way 
in hundreds into the gravel of the path. The 
flowers were most beautiful, and, as the foliage 
dies down early, it could be cleared away, 
leaving nothing to disfigure the place. 

B. uniflora grows from nine to ten inches in 
height and bears sood sized white flowers, 
slightly shaded with blue and sweetly scented. 
There is a form called B. u. violacea, which has 
pale blue flowers; it is as inexpensive as the 
typical plant. 

The bulbs should be secured in autumn, 
and planted at once at a depth of about two 
inches. The Spring Star Flower will do well 
in grass, in gravel, on rock work. or in the bor- 
der, S. Arnott, 





BOG GARDEN. 


BULBINELLA HOOKERI. 

THe pretty. Asphodel-Jike plant known as 
Bulbinella Hookeri, but still frequently listed 
as Chrysobactron Hookeri, and occasionally 
as Anthericum Hookeri has been in cuitivation 
for many years, since it was introduced from 
the Antipodes. As generally seen, it is a plant 
with narrowish leaves and spikes of golden 
flowers in summer. In height it varies accord- 
ing to the nature of the soil and the amount 
of moisture it receives, from about nine inches 
to over a foot. It is not generally known that 
there are two forms, differing in size of spike 
and individual blooms and also in stature, 
but both are sold as B. Hookeri. 

It must be upwards of forty years since I 
saw both of these plants under identical con- 
ditions in a garden at Falkirk, and I have now 
and again met with the larger and finer form 
although the other is much more common. 

B. Hookeri is a bog plant, although it will 
also grow in a rich rather moist border. l 
have found that it was liable to die out if in 
a very dry soil. Increase may be effected by 
division of large plants or by means of seeds. 
I am informed that there is a much finer Bulbin- 
ella, called B. Rossii, but we seem to look in 
vain for its importation from some of the almost. 
inaccessible islands of the dominion of New 
Zealand. It is said to be three feet high, 
with big spikes of fine yellow flowers. S. Arnott. 


RODGERSIA. 

RODGERSIA is a very interesting genus of 
hardy border plants, and at the time of writing, 
the members are in full flower, the inflor- 
escences rising well above their fresh green 
and bronzed foliage. The plants are worthy 
of a place in gardens for their foliage alone, 
and most suitable for growing in raised positions 
of the bog garden, on the margins of lakes, 
or anywhere where the soil is not too wet. 
They are effective when planted in half-shade 
In association with Funkias and kindred plants, 
Although they thrive in any ordinary moist 


soil, the most suitable rooting medium is a 
mixture of well-drained peat and loam. When 
established they develop their elegantly peltate 
leaves on stout stalks of a bright green or 
bronze. The plant is easily propagated by 
division in spring. 

R. aesculifolia is an attractive plant with 
bright green foliage, changing to a bronze hue : 
the leaves closely resemble those of the Horse 
Chestnut. The flowers are creamy white, and 
produced in dense panicles on stalks two to 
three feet high. R. pinnata has large, pinnate 
leaves, and is a very effective plant with panicles 
of rosy crimson flowers on stems three feet 
tall. R. pinnata alba is similar in every respect 
to the type save that the flowers are white. 
R. podophylla produces tall spikes in sprays 
of creamy white, featheryv-like flowers. It has 
large, green, five-cleft: leaves, changing to a 
metallic bronze hue. The leaf-blade being 
from one-and-a-half foot to two-and-a-half 
feet in diameter. 

R. tabularis is a distinet species from northern 
China. The large peltate leaves are borne on 
stout foot stalks fully three feet tall, and the 
leaves are from twelve to cighteen inches in 
diameter. The plant produces attractive, 
feathery-white flowers on gracefully arching 
stems. W. Logan. l 





ALPINE GARDEN. 
PRIMULA LITTONIANA. 

PRIMULA Littoniana is a valuable plant for 
the rock garden on account of its uncommon 
flower spikes, and the period of the year at 
which it blooms—the end of July or the begin- 
ning of August, when there is a scarcity of colour 
in the rock garden. 

This beautiful member of the spike-flowercd 
group of Primulas is not difficult to grow, 
and flowers well provided it is planted in a suit- 
able situation where it will be protected from 
excessive rain in winter. The soil in which 
it is planted should be light, rich, and well 
drained, this last condition being one of the 
secrets Of success. During winter there are 
no leaves of the plant visible above ground, 
these having died off leaving a crown below 
the surface of the soil. From this, in April or 
May, cmerges a tuft of upstanding, oval, ribbed, 
downy and soft foliage, and a tall powdered 
stem terminating in a brilliant scarlet cone. 
As the stem grows taller, innumerable small, 
pendant flowers of a lavender-lilac colour 
burst from the scarlet bracts, commencing at 
the base of the cone. 

The natural habitat of the plant is in the 
Yunnanese Alps of central China, among various 
lush grasses, along with the sulphur yellow 
P. sikkimensis, and the claret-rose P. secundi- 


flora. R.B. 


CONVOLVULUS MAURITANICUS. 

THis north African Convolvulus is a rock 
garden plant not only of singular charm, but 
of peculiar value, since it comes into flower 
during the later summer, and yields a succession 
of blooms over a long period when the rock 
garden is rather devoid of colour. Further- 
more, it may often be so placed that its long, 
trailing growths will wander over such subjects 
as cut-back Aubrietias and shabby-looking 
Phloxes, and these it will adorn with its lovely 
lavender-blue blossoms, elegant stems and 
pretty foliage all silvered with silky down. 

C. mauritanicus is not quite hardy, but no 
plant is more easily wintered in a cold frame, 
and cuttings made at this season and put. out 
in spring will flower the following summer. 

Though one would naturally give such a 
plant a warm, free soil, there is no doubt that 
it grows more luxuriously in a fairly good loam. 
Moreover, sun-lover that it may be, I have found 
C. mauritanicus appreciates a little shade, 
if only the company of taller plants, and the 
colour of its flowers is one that is always more 
pleasing when not in direct sunlight. In regard 
to colour, however, I may point out that 
there are good and indifferent forms of this 
species, some being of a much purer blue than 
others. J. 
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PHYSALIS PERUVIANA. 


THe Cape Gooseberry perhaps merits more 
attention than it has received as a fruit to 
erow in an unheated greenhouse. A native 
of Peru and thereabouts, it has become natural- 
ised in other tropical and semi-tropieal countries, 
caa South Africa, where it is used largely for 
jam; hence the name Cape Gooseberry, which 
ix, however, a misnomer, as botanically the plant. 
has no relationship whatsoever to the Goose- 
berry and superficially bears no resemblance 
to it. The only point in common is that the 
berries in both cases are used for jam. It is 
also known under the name of Gooseberry 
Tomato, and this is a little more appropriate, 
as it belongs to the same family, the Solanaceae, 
as the ‘Tomato. 

Physalis is a fairly large genus but only two 
species are at all well-known, viz., the Winter 
Cherry (P. Alkekengii) and the subject of this 
article. The genus is strikingly characterised 
by its persistent, bladder-like calyx which en- 
closes completely the berry. In the Winter 
Cherry this inflated calyx turns a brillant 
orange colour when the fruit is ripe, and these 
beautifully tinted bladders hang on the stem 
like miniature Chinese lanterns. The red 
berry within the calyx js said to be edible, 
but to my taste it is somewhat nauseous and 
unpalatable. It would be interesting to know 
whether it is eaten to any extent either raw 
or cooked. The fruit of the Cape Gooseberry 
is very similar in size and shape; but. alas! 
the calyx does not assume such attractive colour- 
ing When the fruit is ripe. It merely turns 
from green to a light brown or straw colour, 
and the berry within a dull yellow. How often 
hivhly-coloured fruits are not so rich and agrec- 
able in flavour as those more modestly hued. 
This is markedly so the case in Apples and 
Plums, and even in ordinary gooseberries. 
We see this exemplified again in Physalis. 
The orange-red Winter Cherries aro sickiv 
in taste, whereas the greenish-yellow Cape 
Ciooseberries have a pleasant, tart flavour. 

My introduction to this fruit was made in 
Ceylon several years ago. Needs were brought 
home and plants raised. These were treated 
somewhat after the style of Tomatos in a cold 
house, and as they gave little return the first 
summer were discarded. [owas under the 
impression they would behave like Tomatos 
and not endure the winter in an unheated green- 
house. By chance, a few years later, a plant 
orew up as a weed in a pot containing, if I 
remember rightly, a decrepit Cytisus. It was 
allowed to act the cuckoo and take possession of 
the pot. Lt passed through the winter success- 
fully without heat. It was then taken out of 
the pot and planted in the least favourable 
corner of the greenhouse border. It grew 
vigorously and fruited abundantly, and is now 
in its fourth year of bearing. lt is trained 
up the wall of a lean-to house. Two other 
plants have since been added. and this year 
suflicient fruits are being produced to allow 
of experiments being made in making jain, 
bottling, and stewing. 

The plant is tender to frost, but otherwise 
it is wonderfully accommodating and vigorous. 
So far no insect or fungus pest has troubled it. 


A rampant grower, it will take possession of- 


a house if unchecked: but it can be easily 
kept in bounds, as it does not at all resent 
beinge trimmed and cut back. Im two or three 
weeks time it may have made so much new 
growth as to require the clippers aczain, Unless 
three or four square yards of wall space can be 
civen it, the plant from the fruiting point of 
view is hardly worth growing. The flowers and 
the fruits are borne in solitary fashion, 
one in each leaf axil, and as the internodes are 
long, to obtain much fruit considerable space 
is required, The plant continues bearing 
throughout the suminer and autumn, and if 
a simall amount of firehest be supphed during 
the winter, it wall fruit the year round. This 


“inode of cropping is a drawback if fruit in any 


quantity be required, for example, for jam; 
but it is compensated to some extent by the 
fart that the berries, if not detached from their 
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cases, keep good for several weeks, so that a 
sufficiency can gradually be accumulated. 
Occasionally the berry may crack in ripening, 
and such naturally soon mould and does not 
keep. 

The Cape Gooseberry is as easily raised from 
seeds as the Tomato, but. being a perennial, 
little fruit is produced the first summer in a cold 
house. Duting the second season it will cover 
as large an area of trellis work as one may care 
to allot it, and supply plenty of fruits. A 
single plant, with a space allowance of four 
to six square yards will furnish quite sufficient 
berries throughout the summer and autumn 
for dessert purposes. Apparently, every flower 
sets its fruit, so it must be capable of self- 
pollination like the Tomato. J. Parkin, Blaith- 
waite, Carlisle. 


PLANT HUNTING ON MOUNT IDA, 
CRETE. 


I was buried deep in Halacsy’s work on 
Greek flora, when I received The Gardeners’ 
Chronicle of August 29. containing Alr. 
G. P. Bakers account of his trip to Crete (sec 
p- 170). 

The following notes which I jotted down 
in consequence may be of interest to others 
besides myself. 

The Cretan variety of Iris unquicularis 
belongs mainly to the lower hills but ascends 
to 5.200 feet. It flowers normally from Feb- 
ruary to April but in the higher latitudes 
extends its season to May, during whieh month 
Mr. Baker found it et 4.000 feet. Tt is therefore, 
I should think, doubtful if this variety would 
prove later in England than the variety now 
commonly grown. 

The deseription of the spathes of Arum 
ereticum as canary yellow ` is puzzling. 
There are two certain Arums- our A. creticum, 
which has the lamina of the spathe white (some- 
tines spotted with red) and the spadix red : and 
A. itahcum with the lamina of the spathe 
white and the spadix yellow. The latter is 
praised by Mr. Bowles for the brightness of 
its scarlet fruits which he uses to enliven Iris 
beds in their “off season,” while their white- 
flaked leaves are handsome in spring among 
young Iris leaves. 

The Hawthorn which Mr. Baker mentions 
is presumably Crataegus azarolus (syn. Mespilus 
azarolus) a species which is in cultivation. 
It has a fruit as large as a Cherry. and it is grown 
for its fruit here and there in the south of 
France. What are referred to as two varieties 
of Tulipa eretica would appear to be the two 
species; P. eretica, Boissier, and T. saxatilis, 
Sieber. The former is the more slender, is 
dwarfer and often stemless, and has narrow, 
shorter leaves, and smaller flowers. ItXmounts 
to alpine regions at 6,500 feet, unlike T. saxatilis. 
It is apparently T. saxatilis, suffused with deeper 
rose that Mr. Baker found the most beautiful 
of the bulbous plants he saw. These two Tulips 
are distinet by their colour from all other Tulips 
of Greece and the Islands. 

In 1904 Pascher demonstrated that Cuavgea 
foliosa is endemic to Sicily and Sardinia and 
is not found in Crete. The Cretan plant is 
G. peduncularis. Similarly it has been recog- 
nised since Sibthorp’s and Smiths day that 
Corydalis rutaefolia is distinet from C. uniflora, 
Sieber, which is the Cretan plaut. 

Halacsy does not distinguish the three forms 
of Crocus sieberi var. heterochromos described 
by Mr. Baker, though he gives similar colour 
variations. He also gives Chionodoxa eretica 
as a sub-alpine form of C. nana. Both, L think, 
are in cuitivation, but it is said that C. eretica 
is not free of bloom. 

Is Pyrus parvifolia a misprint for £. parvi- 
flora Desfontaine (syn. P. amyedaliformis, 
Villars, and P. eretica, ieber)? This wild 
Pear is commen in Greece and also alone the 
Riviera, ega iu the Estérel mountains. 

The following are a few suggested names. 
The white Naxifrave prowing in tbe foothills 
of Ida is probably N. ehrysosplenifolia. The 
spiny Astragalus is probably A. creticus, Lamarck 
Which belongs to the alpine region of Crete 
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and to Mount Ida in particular. ‘Phe Onosma 
is probably O. erectum., Nibth. and Nin. Halacsy 
does not give any species of Lychnis as native 
of Crete—and, indeed, vives only L. coronaria 
and B. Flos-cueuh as native to hbis region. 
There are, however, a number of small pink 
Silenes in Crete, to one of which Mr. Baker may 
refer. E. E.T. 








ORCHID NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


BRASSAVOLA HYBRIDS. 

The demand for plants which produce large 
and handsome flowers has inspired raisers to 
produce them, consequently there has been a 
rapid development of hybrids having Brass- 
avola Divybyana as a parent or grand-parent. 

In the year [889 the beautiful Brasso-Cattleva 
Digbyana-Mossiae first produced its flowers, 
and remained for some time an unique plant ; 
but it demonstrated the value of Brassavola 
Digbyvana for hybridising purposes. It was 
fivured in The Gardeners Chronicle, May 25, 
1889, p. 657, Fig. III. under the name of Laelio- 
Cattleya Digbvana-Mossiae. In the same year 
B.-C. Digbyana-Mendelit: was flowered on the 
continent. These hybrids were subsequently 
used in connection with the different species 
of Cattleya and Laelia until the greater portion 
of these have been used as one parent. At 
the present time the primary and early hybrids 
are well-known and need no comment other than 
the observation that in all of them the wonder- 
ful fringe in the labeur of the Brassavola 
parent is inherited to a greater extent than 
in the case of later hvbrids., for although in 
many of the latter the shape and size have 
been greatly improved, the fringing has been 
reduced to a considerable extent. 

Brassavola Digbvana was the predominate 
partner in the earlier crosses as it affected) the 
shape of its progeny, as well as the colour of the 
flowers, although none of the primary hybrids, 
even in the case of a dark-coloured parent, 
is conspicuous for its depth of colour. 

For some considerable time the hybrids 
were few, but as the demand increased they 
became more numerous, and at the present titne 
upwards of 450 have been recorded. They com- 
prise varieties ranging in colour from pure white 
to yellow and deep purple, and melude almost 
every combination of every colour to be found 
in the Cattleya and Laelia families. They are 
classed as Brasso-Cattleyas, Brasso-Lachas. and 
Brasso- Lactio-Cattleyas, according to the parents 
used. 

There are several bigeneric hybrids in wuch 
another species of Brassavola is one parent, 
but as these are by no means common plants 
and do not produce flowers comparable with 
the B. Digbyana hybrids, } purposely omit 
them. 

There are also three new artificial genera, 
made up of hybrids im which this species is 
involved. They are known as Lowiara, which 
is the result of crossing three distinet genera : 
Potinara, which is composed of four genera, 
and Rolfeara, which is the progeny of inter- 
crossing the Brasso-Cattleya group with the 
Sophro-Cattleya family. These three genera 
will, as time goes on, show some remark- 
able developments as regards the colour of the 
Howers, and, possibly. may produce a scarlet 
Cattleya with a fringed lip, especially if the 
most brilliant of our present-day hybrids are 
again crossed with the Brassavola parent. 

From the cultivators stendpoimmt all the 
foregoing may be treated as Cattlevas, as they 
succeed. under precisely the same conditions 
as any of the warm section of that family. 
In many of the tertiary hybrids the fringe 
has almost disappeared, whilst the sepals and 
petals have been greatly improved, and im 
many cases the flowers compare favourably 
as regards size and shape with the best of the 
Cattlevas and Laelo-Cattleyas. Their beautiful 
flowers may be enjoyed Che whole year round, 
and in addition to their other good qualities 
many of them have a delicious perfume. 

A selection of the best varieties would include 
some of the finest flowering plants among 
Orchids. J. T. B. 
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NOTES FROM A WELSH GARDEN. 


GENTIAN Farreri this year opened its first 
blooms at the middle of August, and some 
broad plantings of this beautiful species are 
now covered with scores of the lovely pale- 
blue trumpets. This has proved to be an 
extremely adaptable plant here, growing with 
equal freedom in a deep bed of leaf-mould, 
in plain loam rather to the stiffside and in wet 
soil at the margin of the bog. G. sino-ornata 
is not less happy under similar conditions. 
The Willow Gentian (G. asclepiadea), is 
flowering both in the woodland and near the 
water, the white form being very effective 
against the darker blues. If this Gentian 
gives many variations in the shade of its flowers, 
which range from deepest violet to a pale 
and luminous azure, the plant also presents 
many different habits of growth. The stems, 
for example, may be rigid, quite upright and 
no more than ten inches high, or one may see 
specimens with the more characteristic arching 
growths which may be anything between one 
foot and three feet in length. 

An interesting little plant in the moraine 
is Spiraea caespitosa, an American species 
which for several weeks has been bearing its 
three-inch fluffy spikes of blossom above its 
pads of greyish-green leaves. Potentilla nitida 
is also here, and still maintaining a succession 
of its beautiful rose-pink blossoms. Jasione 
humilis is another of our scree plants which has 
heen flowering nearly all the summer. Among 
these and other successes one must record 
a total failure in Viola bosniaca. This charming 
species we had tried in all manner of soils and 
situations in the rock gardens and borders, 
but in none of them would it survive a second 
season. Last spring, by way of a final effort, 
we put some plants in the moraine, but they 
did even worse, not putting forth a single blossom 
before perishing. 

Felicia abyssinica is still a cheerful object 
in the rock garden where it has been in flower 
since May, and here we have a Viola of the 
gracilis class labelled Royal Blue, which is 
worthy of more than passing mention. Many 
of the so-called gracilis varieties impose too 
great a strain upon the imagination in one's 
endeavour to place them in any connection 
with the Grecian Violet. But Royal Blue 
betrays its close affinity to that delightful 
species, not only in the dainty grace of the 
blossoms, which come nearer to those of V. 
gracilis than most others, but the plant has 
the characteristic narrow, deep-green foliage, 
and compact habit of the type. Geranium 
hybridum Russell Prichard is blooming as 
vigorously as ever on the driest of sunny ledges, 
where G. Webbianum, Erodium  trichomane- 
folium, E. Gussonii and E. amanum are still 
full of flower. Here, too, Sedum compressum 
is showing its bold,golden clusters and 8. retusum 
which has proved quite hardy, has been covered 
with its purple-eyed stars throughout the 
late summer. It is interesting to note at this 
season the change of colour which gradually 
takes place in many of these Stonecrops. N. 
spathulifolium purpureum is losing its soft 
dove colour and assuming its winter crimson. 
In S. brevifolium the white meal of the leaves 
is getting whiter and the stems ruddier. X. 
oreganum is abandoning the vivid blood- 
crimson of a few weeks ago, and going back 
to its dull reddish-green, and the beautiful 
S. Palmeri is assuming that lovely glaucous 
tint for which alone this plant is always well 
worth a place in any garden or cool house. 
Also, on these dry, sunny places, one notes 
Verbena radicans and its ally, Lippia repens, 
the violet Calamintha alpina and Micromeria 
Piperella in a soft rose. 

Having suffered a check during the drought, 
Kalmia glauca has broken into bloom. In 
the loam and leaf-mould in which it grows, 
that pretty little Australian plant, Samolus 
repens procumbens, is doing well. Veronica 
canescens having covered a square foot with a 
film of dusty green has adorned this dull-looking 
foliage with numerous little Speedwells in a 
China-blue as fresh and delicate as that of 
Campanula (Wahlenbergia) hederacea at the 
brink of the water. 





Bidens dahlioides which was put into a 
particularly dry corner of a raised border with 
some misgivings as to its worth and reliability, 
has proved a most charming plant. It has 
maintained an unbroken succession of white 
flowers, like a small single Dahlia, since early 
summer, and is to-day better than ever. The 
blooms are borne on eighteen-inch stems, 
and the whole plant possesses an air of dis- 
tinction and quality. 

Whilst the “common or garden’’ Mont- 
bretia has long ago been expelled from the 
neighbourhood of choicer and less trouble- 
some plants, one must accord this plant its 
meed of praise as a woodland subject. Beneath 
tall deciduous trees it does well, and, having to 
contend with native herbage, its rampant 
nature is restrained, Then when the first 





FIG. 
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touches of autumn appear on some of the 
Barberries, when the Bracken is flushed with 
yellow, and there is more than a tint of red 
on the ripening fruits of many Cotoneasters, 
the flaming orange and vermilion tints of 
some long-established colonies of Montbretias 
seem to strike just the right mote of colour. 

Not less effective and seasonable are the 
wonderful colours of some of the Earlham 
Montbretias which we have in the borders. 
The blooms of these are, in some varieties, 
as much as three of four inches across, and 
an infusion of crimson-scarlet gives the intense 
orange and vermilion hues of these striking 
blossoms a still more fiery tone. We have 
a few plants of the excellent variety, His Majesty, 
behind a group of Aster Amellus var. King 
George, and the effect, especially about sunset, 
is remarkably striking. By no means to be 
despised is the gentler-coloured Montbretia 
(Tritonia) rosea which begins to bloom at least 
a month earlier than most others, and continucs 
to yield a succession of its shrimp-pink flowers 


DAVURICUM VAR. 


until late autumn. A group of this seen against 
Cypella Herbertii, with a bush of Abelia grandi- 
flora and some clumps of Francoa_ sonchi- 
folia at the back is singularly pleasing. 

That neat little shrub Potentilla fruticosa 
argentea nana, though an all-summer bloomer, 
is never better than it is just after the first 
autumn rains. It has for nearest neighbour 
a patch of Ceratostigma plumbaginoides 
which, with a few tufts of Dianthus carthusi- 
anorum, together make a pretty group. By 
accident rather than design, Ceratostigma 
Willmottianum, a bush about three feet high, 
is against Potentilla fruticosa Vilmoriniana, 
and the clear azure of the former with the 
silvered foliage and Primrose-yellow flowers 
of the latter, constitute a most charming com- 
bination to which the fuller yellow of P. f. 


INCOMPARABILE (see p. 211). 


Farreri, hard-by, is by no means an undesirable 
addition. 

Among other flowers in a good blue one notes 
Cynoglossum Wallichii an elegant plant whose 
colour is not excelled by that of Gentian verna. 
Tending rather towards a more violet tint 
is the Blue Sage (Perowskia atriplicifolia), 
and then there is that pretty annual Pea, 
Lathyrus azureus, whose flowers, especially 
on opening, very closely approach the wonderful 
blue of Parochetus communis. Aster Thomp— 
sonii, an Indian species, is gay with blossom 
in a fresh lavender-blue, and the dwarf variety 
of the same thing (A. T. nana) is a delightful 
little plant and one that usually flowers some 
weeks earlier than the type. The Catalonian 
species, A. pyrenaeus, is another of this genus 
which deserves a good place, preferably rather 
a damp one. It makes stately three-foot stems 
clothed with downy grey-green leaves and 
crowned with large, loosely-rayed blossoms 
in a clean lavender-blue. A. T. Johnson, 
Ro Wen, Talycafn, N. Wales. 
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EDITORIAL NOTIOES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER, 5, Tavisteck Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 2. 


Bditors and Publisher.—Our correspondents would 
obviate delay in obtaining answers to their communi- 
cations, and save us much time and trouble, if they would 
kindly observe the notice printed weekly to effect that 
all letters relating to financial matters and to adtertise- 
ments should be addressed to the PUBLISHER; and that 
all communications intended for publication or referring 
to the literary department, and all plants to be named 
should be directed to the EDITORS. The two departments, 
Publishing and Editorial, are distinct, and much un- 
necessary delay and confusion arise when lettera are 
misdirected. 


Local News.—Correspondents will greatly oblige by sending 
to the Editors early intelligence of local events likely to be 
of interest to our readers. 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—The Editors d. 
not undertake to pay for any contributions or illustrations 
or to return unused communications or illustrations 


unless by special arrangement. The Editors do not hola — 


themselres responsible for any opinions expressed by 
their correspondents. 


Lotters fcr Publication as well as specimens of plants 
for naming, should be addressed to the EDITORS, 
5, Tavistock Stroet, Covent Garden, London. 
Communications should be WRITTEN ON ONE SIDE 
ONLY OF THE PAPER, sent as early in the week as 
possible, and duly signed by the writer. If desired, the 
signature will not be printed, but kept as a guarantee of 
good faith. 


THE GARDEN IN ANTIQUITY 
XI. 


VARIETY IN 
GARDENS. 


BEAUTY AND CHINESE 


SmMpire is demonstrated in many ways. 

l have already alluded to the testimony 
of language and the ancient classics, but these 
ore readily supplemented by reference to des- 
criptive and historical treatises, native me- 
moirs andl monographs on agriculture and 
husbandry, art, fiction and folklore. We have, 
further, the striking evidence of present-day 
horticulture. My lamented friend, the late 
Archdeacon Gray, justly remarks (China, 11, 
193) that “If prizes for gardening were com- 
peted for by nations, the Chinese would have 
a fair ehance of being successful competitors.” 
The Chinaman wastes nothing, cultivates 
with care and profit the smallest plot of ground, 
is as skilful with fruits as with flowers, adorns 
his gardens if he has the means with pavilions 
and summer houses, arbours and retreats, 
makes artificial lakes, ponds and streams, with 
quaint bridges and serpentine paths, and defies 
alike the drought of summer and the winter's 
cold in his determination to bring his plants 
to perfection.” All this shows that he has 
heen long at school, for the gardener is not 
trained in a day. So much demands our atten- 
tion in this interesting study that I must, 
in order to bring this branch of my subject 
to an end in this chapter, briefly summarise 
a few of the more important facts. 

It would be a pleasing study to investigate 
in the first place the list of flowering plants 
which the early Chinese cultivated. We = are 
all familiar with the China Rose. by name 
at least. The Linnean Society's Flora of China 
enumerates seventeen species, among which 
we find Rosa indica, R. Banksiae, R. moschata, 
R. rugosa, R. multiflora, and other well- 
known forms. The native name for the Rose 
is in southern China Mui-kwai fa or the Coral 
flower; mui-kwai meaning red coral or jasper. 
That indicates that the original was of a red 
colour. This is confirmed by certain allusions 
in the Book of Odes, where the Rose is intro- 
duced in the same way as we ourselves employ 
it when speaking of a blushing maiden. 


T antiquity of gardening in the Celestial 


And when walking I go 
She is with me, and O 
Like the hedge-rose blooms her face. 
Or again — 
The day for the trip is fine, 
And there with the crowd goes she. 
© I see thee, my blushing rose, 
With a pepper-spray for me.” 
There are also distinctive names for the 


Monthly Rose (Ut-Kwai) and the quarterly 
Rose (Sz-Nwai chun). [t is eurious to note 


that in each of these names the word Kuaui 
is distinct and different, showing the richness 
of the Chinese vocabulary. In the second 
case it is the name of the Cassia tree, and also 
stands for the fragrant Olive (Olea fragrans). 
They all have the same tone and pronunciation 
but are written quite differently. The Jasmine 
is a very favourite flower, but its name in Chinese 
is possibly borrowed from the Sanskrit malati. 
When Buddhism was introduced into China 


many Sanskrit werds followed in its train, 
and much new flower and _ plant-lore as 
well. 


We take, for example, the Lotus. This, as 
is well-known, is a sacred flower in all eastern 
lands, and is in many ways associated with 
the temples, monasteries, gods and altars. The 
plant has been grown from very early times 
in pools connected with temples, and more 
than one idol is represented as seated on the 
leaf or emerging from the blossom. Hence the 
phrase * Hail to the Jewel in the Lotus “— 
Om mani padme hum—-repeated 108 times by 
Buddhist devotees. One of the most popular 
of these idols in China is Kwan-yin, and I have 
in my possession a wooden as well as a porcelain 
representation of her seated in the heart of 
a Lotus flower which is fully expanded. This 
plant is known as the Lin-fa in Chinese, and 
Gray (op. cit., p. 195-6) has some interesting 
remarks on its cultivation and use in the south. 
The people use the blossoms to decorate their 
houses; the leaves are used instead of paper 
as wrappers for purchases ; the seeds and roots 
are employed as articles of food. 

The general name for Lilies is Pak-hop-fa, 
the word pak meaning white, and fa a flower, 
while kop has many uses, such as to unite, 
match, blend, preserve in harmony. In the 
Classics, however, another word is used. Jen- 
nings translates a couplet— 


“Td climb to the top of yonder hill 
And gather the Lily that care can kill.” 


and adds that the word Mang is said to be 
the name of a mother-of-pearl Lily, which is 
suppposed to be able to dissipate cares. 


As is well-known, the beautiful Moutan 
Paeony comes from north China where it has 
long been prized as the rich man’s flower, 
but for accounts of this I must refer the reader 
to The Gardeners’ Chronicle, XX1 (1884), p. 779, 
and Flora Historica ii, 84 seg. Much might 
be written about the popularity of other flowers 
with the Chinese if there were space, Lut I 
must be content with the mention of one or 
two others. The crested Amaranth or Cock’'s 
Comb is one, and its Chinese name has the sume 
significance as the English. When we speak 
of Asters we often employ a qualifying term 
showing that they came to us from the Celestial 
“mpire where they are highly prized and 
carefully tended. At the New Year, the leafless 
branches of the Enkianthus are brought into the 
houses, just as with us the Holly and Mistleto. 
Phillips says ©“ The Chinese hold some particular 
kinds of flowers in great veneration, especially 
the Enkianthus which they call Too Chong 
Fa; ‘its flowers are deemed grateful to the 
gods, and accordingly, at the commencement 
of the Chinese New Year, when the plant is 
generally in blossom, large branches with flowers 
are placed in all the temples as an acceptable 
new year's offering.”” Pages might be filled 
with descriptions of the flower gardens and 
parks of the wealthy, and especially the summer 
gardens of the Emperors, in Peking and else- 
where, dating from very early times, but of 
these we can find accounts in most of the 
writing of early travellers. 

Turning from the flowers which have for ages 
heen grown in Chinese gardens to the fruits 
which have been cultivated from very early 
times, we find the list to be an extensive one. 
I name first some which are known to everyone 
-—following the list given by Dr. Gray—** peach, 
apricot, custard apple, rose-apple, pineapple, 
pear, plum, walnut, date, cocoanut, plantain, 
banana, persimmon, citron, orange, Jemon, 
quince, guava, olive, pomegranate, and vine— 
the last-mentioned being grown in many 
varieties.” Some of these are poor when com- 
pared with those grown in our own orchards. 


Certain kinds of the Pears are gritty. and the 
Apples insipid, but J have never elsewhere eaten 
finer Peaches, Oranges, Bananas or Custard 
Apples. But to these we may add the Loquat 
or Chinese Medlar, of which it is said ** This 
beautiful tree is frequently cultivated in the 
gardens of Rome, and the yellow fruit is of 
a nice taste.” I first made its acquaintance 
in Canton in 1876, and after fifty years, found 
delicious specimens at the hotels and in the 
dining cars from Turin to Genoa and Rome in 
the spring of this year. Then, as Gray adds 
“ there are the li-chi, the fruit of which is of 
the size of a Strawberry, the stone being enclosed 
in soft succulent pulp of a very delicious flavour ; 
the lung-ngan or dragon’s eye; the wampee 
(or wang-pi), whose fruit, about the size of a 
pigeon's egg, is much esteemed, and the caram- 
bolo.” Though I have frequently partaken of 
these fruits I would gladly exchange them all 
for our English Strawberries, Raspberrer, 
Gooseberries, Currants, and other small fruits, 
or for our Damsons, Greengages, and the like. 
“ Of these fruits,” already enumerated by Dr. 
Gray, “the carambola is, perhaps, gathered 
in greatest abundance. The orchards in which 
it is produced are very numerous, at all events 
in the province of Kwang-tung. At Fa-ti 
there are many orchards of the same class. 
Round the trunks of the carambola trees in the 
orchards of Leep-tak and other large villages, 
quantities of earth are piled ; but for what reason 

was never able to learn.” The fruits are 
much sought after by the birds, so that in the 
season when they are ripening boys are hired 
to beat gongs to frighten them away. The 
Chinese call it Yeung-t'o. Both these words 
having many meanings, the use of qualifying 
epithets is necessary in order that confusion 
may be avoided. Thus, yeung, for example, 
is the word for Willow, while yeung mut is the 
name of a tree which yields a fruit like that of 
the Arbutus. But mui is the name for Plum, 
Apricot, and flowering Almond ; and lap-mut- 
fa stands for the fragrant Chimonanthus. 
T'o, again, means a Peach, also a flower bud, 
so called on account of its plumpness. Many 
different kirds of Peaches are cultivated in 
China, and to distinguish them the word 7”o 
receives some qualifying epithet, such as ying. 


pin, mat, while hat-t'o means a Walnut. Such 
a variety of names implies that these 
plants and fruits have long been in use, 


for where fruits and flowers are introduced 
there is usually some indication of this fact, 
either by the name which it bears elsewhere 
being imitated, or by the affix “foreign ” to 
show it is not indigenous. 

I wanted to adduce the evidence of early 
travellers and historians, but my space is full. 
When Hiouen-thsang, the famous Buddhist. 
pilgrim, reached the western frontier of China, 
he found the people dressed in silk and observed 
Pears, Plums, Peaches, “Almonds, Grapes, 
Pomegranates, Rice and Wheat. The famous 


Ginsing has been for ages in high repute. Such 
works as Fortune's Tea Countries, and the 


delightful articles contributed by Mr. Kingdon 
Ward to this journal, may be recommended 
to such as would pursue the subject further. 
Hilderic Friend. 





NOTES ON LILIES. 


(Concluded from p. 190). 


YET another fine, upright, cup -shaped 
flower is that of the Lily which the Dutch 
call L. umbellatum var. incomparabile. Elwes* 
regarded this as a hybrid between L. Thun- 
bergianum and L. bulbiferum, but it seems more 
likely to be ote of the many forms of L. davuri- 
cum. It used to be confused with the var- 
iety commercially known as atro-sanguineum, 
which, however, has a deeper, richer colour, 
with less orange in the petals than incom- 
parabile. In the garden, too, there is a 
difference, for while the variety incomparabile 





* Mon. of the Genus Lilium, p. 20. 1881. 
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(Fig. 83) is easy encugh to manage, atro- 
sanguineum has a poor constitution and a 
short life. This may account for the scarcity 
of the Lulbs of the variety. 

Though easy enough to distinguish living 
plants of L. M. dalmaticum (Fig. 84) from other 
dark-flowered forms of L. Martagon with which 


it is so commonly confused, it is not so 
easy to describe the differences. There is, 
however, an unmistakable quality of colour 
in dalmaticum which, so far as the writer 
knows, is never found in the others, and 
the petals are always clear and unspotted. 
The bulbs seem identical and there is 





84.—LILIUM MARTAGON VAR. 
DALMATICUM. 


FIG. 


nothing to choose between well-grown speci- 
mens in statare or foliage. Each has a 


tiresome habit of reaching its optimum and 
then splitting up or dwindling. L. Martagon 
var. dalmaticum was brought into cultivation 


by Max Leichtlin in 1875, and his account 
of his search for it is worth repeating.* 
“ Leichtlin informs me that, having received 


information of the district in which it 
grows, he started in September, 1874, and 
after a journey of seven days by steamer 
from Trieste, landed at Cattaro. From there 
he went into a very wild country on the 
frontiers of Turkey, and, after much enquiry 





* Mon. of the Genus Lilium, p. 33. 1881. 
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among the natives, discovered the plant he 
was in search of. He says: ‘The Lilies 
begin to grow at about three thousand feet 
elevation, and are most numerous in the 
Grivoschie, the rocky bed of an extinet 
glacier. Here the chalky ground is cut up 
at intervals by crevasses some forty to fifty 
feet broad and eighty feet deep, in the 
bottom of which ice and snow were lying. 
Wherever on the side of thes> crevasses a 
little earth is lodged, the Lilies grow, having 
their roots close to the rock in a calcareous 
gravel.’ 

“The colour of this plant is an extremely 
bright though dark, purple, not easy to 
describe or imitate, and is a little darker 
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MESEMBRYANTHEMUM AND SOME NEW 
GENERA SEPARATED FROM IT. 


(Continued from Vol. LX XII, p. 124. 


WHEN the words “To be continued”> were 
published in The Gardeners’ Chronicle for 1922, 
Vol. lxxii, p. 124, at the end of my thirty-third 
article upon this group of plants I had no idea 
that so long a period would clapse before those 
words would take effect. The delay has been 
partly caused by adverse circumstances over 
which I had no control, and partly and chiefly 
because, just before that article was published 





FIG. 8o:—=—LILIVM 
than that of the variety called Cattaniae, 
which is found more to the northward in 


the mountain-forests of Vellebich.”’ 

Of L. testaceum (Fig. 85), it may be said that 
it is one of the most useful garden Lilies 
available to amateurs, for it is less affected 
by the vagaries of our climate than many 
and it is quite as easy to manage as either 
of its parents. 


Fertilised with the pollen of L. 
candidum it generally sets seed in a 
favourable year, and the resulting plants 
are almost indistinguishable from L. can 
didum—sure proof of its origin. 

The wild form of L. candidum from 


Salonica, provides gardeners with a form which 
fruits regularly, so it should be a simple 
matter for some enterprising hybridiser of 
Lilies to produce L. testaceum anew, by 
crossing this variety of L. candidum with 
L. chalcedonicum, <A. Grove. 


TESTACEUM, 


I made a discovery that caused me to make 
fresh investigation in the structure of the flowers, 
fruits and seeds of these plants, with the result 
that I soon perceived that during the one 
hundred and = seventy-two years that have 
passed since the genus Mesembryanthemum 
was established by Linné, no author (including 
myself) writing about this group of plants 
appears to have properly dissected the flowers 
and examined the relationship of their parts 
as compared with those of other species, while 
the structure of the fruits and nature of the 
seeds has been utterly ignored, All of us have 
followed one another blindly by accepting 
the generic characters as given in books without 
investigating their applicability as a whole 
to the various species. 

The discovery I allude to above was that 
out of seven specimens received from South 
Africa, all named Mesembryanthemum pom- 
eridianum, two had fruits and seeds which I 
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noticed were so utterly different from those 
of that well-known plant that they could not 
possibly belong to the same genus. I thon 
examined the flowers of the seven specimens 
and found them to represent two distinct 
types of structure! Certainly the flowers 
and fruits and seeds of these seven specimens 
could not have been examined or they would 
not all have been deemed to be the same species, 
although they somewhat resemble one another. 
in general appearance. 

This discovery caused me to make a pre- 
liminary examination of several other species 
that were distinct from one another in their 
type of habit, and my investigation soon 
convinced me that it is casy to demonstrate 
that, in accordance with the manner in which 
genera are made and characterised in other 
natural orders, the genus Mesembryanthemum 
as at present understood in books represents 
a small Natural Order and unquestionably 
consists of a number of perfectly distinct 
and usually easily recognisable genera, which 
have all been assigned to the one genus merely 
because their flowers have a superficial resem- 
blance to one another. 

As I have already pointed out in these 
articles, Haworth considered that some of the 
sections into which he divided the genus were 
really distinct gencra, although he did not 
characterise them by structural details, and 
with few exceptions he did not propose names 
for them, and such names as he did propose 
have not been taken up by any author before 
I did so in these articles. I find, however, 
that Haworth was perfectly correct in his 
views. Yet, although his sections are accepted, 
the differences assigned to them are based 
almost entirely upon habit and vegetative 
characters, the important structural characters 
that accompany many of the vegetative char- 
acters being overlooked or ignored. If, how- 
ever, we turn to Orders where a large number 
or most of the genera composing them have 
flowers that are very much alike in general 
appearance, such as are found in Convolvu- 
laceae, Malvaceae, Cruciferac, Umbelliferae, Le- 
guminosae and Compositae, we find that the 
genera of these orders are based upon structural 
differences in the flower or fruit that are constant, 
even if small and often not observable without 
dissection, but are often accompanied by a 
difference in habit or vegetative character. 

Now I find that Mesembryanthemum as 
hitherto constituted is an exact parallel of 
such orders, for although the flowers and even 
the fruit in some cases of tho various sections 
have much superficial resemblance to one 
another, yet, when examined, are in many 
instances found to have very different structural 
characters. But I have had considerable 
difficulty in obtaining flowers and fruit— 
especially fruit and seeds—of many kinds 
in a fit state for examination, and I would 
here like to acknowledge my indebtedness to 
and to thank those kind friends in South Africa 
who have supplied mo with material, viz :—- 
Mr. A. J. Austin, Professor H. Compton, 
Mr. T. N. Leslie, Dr. R. Marloth, Mr. N. N. 
Pillans, Dr. J. B. Pole Evans, Mrs. E. Rood, 
Mrs. I. Wiggett, and especially to Mr. F. Frith 
for generously placing at my disposal the flowers 
and fruits of the fine collection of species he 
brought to exhibit in the South African section 
of the Wembley Exhibition in 1924, without. 
which some of the work to follow could not 
have been accomplished. 

It is certainly remarkable that during the 
one hundred and seventy-two years that 
have elapsed since Linné established the 
genus Mesembryanthemum no monographer 
seems to have examined the details of the 
floral structure of the various species, while 
the characters presented by the fruits and seeds 
have been entirely ignored. 

Up to the time of commencing the articles 
I have already published, I was under the 
impression that De Candolle, Bentham and 
Hooker, Sonder, and Berger, when describing 
the characters of the genus and species, must 
have examined the structure of the flowers 
(especially the ovary) and fruit, and that there 
was nothing more to be discovered concerning 
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that structure. I was therefore much sur- 
prised to find how greatly various groups of 
species differed in the placentation and structure 
of the ovary and fruit, apart from other differ- 
ences in the structure of the flower, such differ- 
ences being usually accompanied by a con- 
spicuous difference in habit. I believe that 
this is the only large genus that has endured 
for so long a time as Linné left it. If it had 
belonged to any other order it is almost certain 
that it would have been divided into several 
genera long ago, for there are characters for 
their separation in plenty when looked for. 
Having realised this, I proceeded to examine 
the flowers and fruit of all the specics placed 
under the genus so far as material has been 
available. ‘This has occupied a very great 
amount of time and much remains to be done, 
because [ have been unable to obtain from 
South Africa the necessary flowers and fruit 
of some of the sectional types for examination. 
So that this must not be looked upon as a 
revision of the whole group, but merely as a 
preliminary cffort to divide it into natural 
genera, and to define them structurally, so 
that the proper position of new or imperfectly 
known species may hereafter be more easily 
and more accurately determined. 

The result of my examination demonstrates 
that Mesembryanthemum as at present under- 
stood consists of two well-defined and easily 
recognised primary groups, viz. :— 


l. Species with the ovules and seeds borne 
on the central axis of the ovary and 
fruit, that is, with axile placentation. 

2. Species with the ovules and seeds borne 
along a central line on the outer wall 
or floor of the cells of the ovary and 
fruit, a rather peculiar form of parietal 
placentation. 

Each of these groups can be further sub-dividet 
into genera by a combination of some of t » 
structural differences found in their flow os 
and fruits, which are as follow :-— 


(a) The calyx is lobed down to its union 
with the ovary, or is produced above 
that union into a shallow cup or a short 
or long tube before dividing into lobes. 

() The petals are free almost or quite to 
the base, or are united below into a short 
or Jong tube, and are inserted in the 
angle where the calyx unites with the 
ovary, or on the sides or at the apex 
of the calyx-tube. — 

(e) The stamens are erect, or are incurved 
over or bent down into the cup or tube 
of the calyx. 

(d) A true non-stigmatic style is present 
or it is absent, and the stigmas (the 
so-called styles of books) are stigmatic 
to the base. l 

(©) The stigma is one only and sessile 
and circular or elliptic in outline, or 
the stigmas (whether a style is present 
or not) are 4-20 and vary in form. 

(J) The ovary is inferior, or it is partly 
or more than half superior. 


(y) The fruit is indehiscent, or it opens 
by valves. 
(h) The fruit is one-celled, or it is 4 20- 


celled. 

() The valves of the fruit (capsule) aro 
provided with expanding keels, or those 
organs are modified into non-expanding 
Wings. 

(J) The cells of the capsule are roofed with 
cell-wings, or they are open and without 
cell-wings. 

(A) ‘The opening of the cells of the capsule 
is nearly closed by a tubercule, or there 
is no tubercule at the opening. 

(1) The seeds are wingless, or are broadly 
winged. 

(m) The seeds aro regularly arranged in 
a single whorl around the central axis, 
or they are irregularly placed in the cells. 

(x) There is also the very important general 
character and nature of the leaves 
and whether they are alternate or opposite, 
or dotted, or are without dots. 


Of these differences only three or four have 
been even mentioned by authors and have 
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apparently been over-looked. Yet in no other 
order of plants do wo find that such a mul- 
titudo of perfectly distinct characters aro 
allowed to remain in combination in the same 
genus. I therefore propose to utilise these 
characters in various combinations for the 
purpose of dividing this hitherto unwieldy 
heterogeneous group into smaller and more 
uniform genera, so that species can be more 
easily referred to their proper position. For 
in the monographs as they at present exist, 
I find the arrangement so chaotic that totally 
different types of structure are mixed together 
in the same group. And at the present time 
species are being described and referred to this 
or that group or supposed affinity in a most 
haphazard manner, or are described without 
any indication of affinity, rendering it almost 
impossible to identify the species without seeing 
the type specimen. And I myself must plead 
guilty of having hitherto done this and con- 
tributed to the chaos. This, however, has been 
unavoidable, as there is no mcans of discovering 
from books the true affinity of many of the 
species. Added to this there is the further 
difficulty of knowing to what genus sorne of 
the species described by Aiton and Haworth 
should he referred. For, as I have elsewhere 
pointed out, the two most recent monographs of 
Mesembryanthemum — that of Sonder and of 
Berger— are compilations without any original 
research work embodied in them, chiefly based 
upon the excellent figures and = descriptions 
in Salm Dyck’s work, which, good as they are, 
are sadly deficient in the structural details 
that are most needed, and in many Cases are 
figured and described under a wrong name, 
and as these names and descriptions are more 
or less copied in the later monographs alluded 
to, without investigation as to whether they 
represent the plants Linné, Haworth or Aiton 
intended should bear those names, there are 
many cases where the species described in 
these monographs are quite wrongly named. 
A conspicuous instance of this may be cited in 
the case of M. glomeratum, Linn., which as 
figured or described by Salm Dyck, Sondeér 
and Berger, is not that species at all, but $s 
M. polvyanthon, Haw., while the real M. glom. 
eratum, Linn., is the plant those authors have 
as M. roseum, Willd. The corrected synonyniv 
of these and many others will be given hereafter 
under the respective genera to whieh I refer 
the species. 

The division of Mesembryanthemum as hither- 
to understood into new genera renders it 
necessary to consider and decide which of the 
species known to Linné should be accepted as 
being typical of the genus, that is, those which 
best accord with the characters assigned to 
this genus by Linné. This is not quite a simple 
matter, as the following will demonstrate. 

When establishing this genus Linné placed 
it in his Class Icosandria (/.e,. with numerous 
stamens), and the Order Pentagynia (7.e., with 
five styles or stigmas). In his Genera 
Plantarum, ed., 5, p. 215 (1754), and ed. 6, 
p. 252 (1767), he characterises the genus Mesem- 
bryanthemum as follows :— Calyx half-5-fid (ie. 
5-lobed), persistent. Corolla monopetalous ; 
petals very numerous, in several series, with 
their claws slightly united. Stamens numerous, 
as long as the calyx. Ovary below the recep- 
tacle (?.¢., inferior), crowned with five obtuse 
angles; styles usually five, subulate, erectly- 
reflexed, stigmas simple. Capsule fleshy. 
roundish, marked with five umbilical rays, and 
with as many cells as there are styles. Seeds 
many, rounded. 

At the end of the generic characters Linné 
remarks in italics that ‘The number is not 
constant, some have a four-fid calyx, with four 
styles ; others have ten styles.” Such remarks 
were always added by him to indicate species 
that diverged from what he considered to be 
essential characters of the genus. 

It should be noted that although Linné 
and other authors describe the stigmatic organs 
as styles, they are really stigmas, being stig- 
matic to the base. So far as I am aware, 
a true non-stigmatic style is not present in 
any of the species known to Linné. N. E. Brown, 


(To be continued.) 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The London Catalogue.* 


With the great additional number of plants 
that has been added to the British flora as a 
result of the activities of many specialists 
and collectors it was natural to suppose that a 
new edition of the London (Catalogue of British 
Plants has been a necessity for some time 


past. The previous edition was published in 
1908. The larger and more intricate genera 


have been deputed to specialists for prepara- 
tion for the new edition. It was almost 
inevitable that a number of specific names 


would be changed as a result of much 
research. Not many generic names have 
been altered, Pyrus being, perhaps, the 


most important. All the species with a two- 
to three-celled ovary have been placed under 
Sorbus, apparently as a result of the monograph 
of Dr. T. Hedlund. As a genus, Sorbus is 
not new, so that few will question the advantage 
of the change. 
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Some idea of the changes that have been 
made may be gleaned from the fact that seven- 
teen species of British Roses are admitted, 
the whole of which fall under 170 varieties, 
with twenty-six hybrids, making a total of 
196. Hieracium numbers 248 species, seventy- 
six varieties, and eighteen forms, making a total 
of 342. The previous edition gave a total of 
283. The total lack of hybrids in Hieracium 
is significant ; for the species can dispense with 
insects and even sex. Taraxacum is similarly 
constituted, yet no one seems to have advocated 
the multiplication of names in this list. All 
the change consists in the raising of the status 
of one variety to the rank of a species. There 
are 120 species of Rubi, eighty-one varieties, 
and twenty-three hybrids, making a total of 
224; but these, like the Roses, are entomophi- 
lous plants. The species of Salix are also 
entomophilous and dioecious, so that it gives 
no surprise to fine that eighteen species all 
told, have given rise to seventy-one hybrids 
in Britain. The hybrids between several of 
the species are endlessly varied, but no attempt 
has been made here, or perhaps anywhere, to 
* The London Catalogue of British Plants. Kleventh 
Edition. London: George Bell and Sons, 6, Portugal 
Street, W.C. 1925. Price 10d.; interleaved and in limp 
cloth, 1s. 6d. 
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record them. Epilobium, with thirteen species 
and one variety, has thirty-five hybrids 
recorded ; so this will give some idea of the work 
entailed by those who attempt to collect and 
identify these ever-changing forms of native 
plants. The number of species of Alchemilla 
has been raised from three to fourteen, with 
two varieties, as a result of the activities of 
one authority. Considering the number of aliens 
that turn up in Britain, very few have been 
recorded, possibly due to the limitations of 
space. The printing is excellent, and much 
clearer than that of the 1908 edition. One 
egregious printer's error, in placing Scorzonera 
under the heading of Campanulaceae, instead 
of at the end of Compositae, has already been 
corrected by the reprinting of the middle four 
pages of the catalogue. Mr. Frederick J. 
Hanbury is to be congratulated upon the 
general excellence of this new and eleventh 
edition of the London Catalogue of British Plants, 
and the “explanation °` he gives, by way of 
preface, including observations by specialists 
in certain genera, forms by no means the least 
interesting part of the issue. 
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SOUTHPORT SHOW (see pp. 198 and 199). 


MARKET FRUIT GARDEN. 


Rain fell on seventeen days during August, 
making it seem to be a much wetter month 
than it really was. The total rainfall at 
my place was 1.74 inch which is not at all 
an unusual amount. Last year we had 4.63 
inches in August, and in 1917, 5.66 inches. For 
all that, rain fell so often, that the work of fruit 
picking was seriously hindered. 1 have seldom 
known such a difficult time for harvesting Plums 
and early Apples. They were backward in 
beginning to ripen, so that a late start was 
made ; and now everything seems to have come 
on with a rush. Several of the early cooking 
varieties of Apples have become slightly over- 
ripe, and even late kinds begin to look mature. 
However, when the last of the Plums have 
been gathered arrears of Apple-picking will 
soon be overtaken. The wet weather following 
the drought caused Apples to swell rapidly, 
and some very fine fruit is to be seen, except 
in the case of varieties most liable to scab. 
This disease increased considerably during the 
wet weather. Weeds also grew rapidly, and 
the land has been too wet to deal with them, 
even if the men could have been spared from 
picking. 
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PLENTY OF APPLES, 


There is no longer any doubt that I under- 
estimated my crop of Apples when I gave 
it as “average.” It will probably turn out 
to be one of the heaviest crops I have ever 
had, largely owing to the high average size 
of the fruit. During the greater part of the 
month Beauty of Bath was being marketed 
day after day. The fruit was of exceptionally 
brilliant colour and sold well, even at a time 
when market quotations for this variety were 
very low. ‘This will soon be followed by Worces- 
ter Pearmain, which is badly disfigured by 
scab, and James Grieve, which is particularly 
clean and well-coloured. Early Victoria sup- 
plied the market with cooking Apples, and 
l am now dealing with a full crop of Lord 
Grosvenor. Late varieties will be very heavy 
with me, both Bramley’s Seedling and Lane's 
Prince Albert carrying fine crops. Apparently 
I am one of the lucky growers this year, for the 
Apple crop is very patchy. Evidently Apples 
managed to ripen their wood last year in my 
district ! 
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AND SWEET PEAS AT 


PLUMS SCARCE. 


The bulk of the Plums were disposed of 
during August. Rivers Early Prolific and 
Czar served me well, but Victoria and Belle 
de Louvain were very scarce. There was a 
time, when Czar was in season, when prices 
fell ridiculously low considering the very 
meagre crop of Plums in the country. ‘This 
was due, not to home-grown supplies, but to 
heavy imports of continental Plums, which 
arrived in poor condition, and had to be sold 
quickly at prices which meant loss to the 
shippers. Fortunately, this soon checked sup- 
plies and prices have since been good. At the 
time of writing, I am marketing a moderate 
crop of Pond’s Seedling of fine quality at prices 
which have varied from 15/- to 16/6 per half- 
bushel of twenty-eight pounds. Ripe Vic- 
torias, selected fruit in chip baskets of seven 
pounds, sold even better, making up to 5/-, 
which is equal to 20/- per half-bushel. The 
only variety to follow Pond’s Seedling is Mon- 
arch, which is very light indeed. President 
is quite a failure this year. 


GRASS AND COLOUR. 


Grassing down an orchard is the best means 
of increasing the colour of the fruit. I am 
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becoming more than ever convinced that grass 
is better than clean cultivation in established 
plantations in my conditions. This year there 
has been much fruit of poor colour in the 
markets. I have seen very few samples of 
Beauty of Bath of really bright colour. The 
same variety off grass was brilliant, and realised 
much better prices in consequence. The grass 
strip method, cultivated between the rows 
by horse-drawn implements only, has not, 
so far, given me quite such fine colour as entire 
grassing, but it does have an influence. I 
hesitate to abandon this small amount of cul- 
tivation, because I think that plantations so 
treated may score over those entirely under 
grass in a really dry season. The strip method 
seems to answer very well for Plums, giving 
colour without prejudice to size. One hesitates, 
however, to advise grassing down where clean 
cultivation is giving good results. It probably 
would not answer well in all districts. Some 
growers have found that their trees die back 
if put under grass. 
MARKETING APPLES. 

Growers are complaining bitterly about 
the poor market for Apples this year. Covent 
Garden, at any rate, has been over-supplied, par- 
ticularly with early cooking varieties, and prices 
have been low for any but the very best sainples. 
This seems to be absurd in a season when there 
is officially reported to be no more than half 
a crop of Apples in the country as a whole. 
Such a state of affairs should surely give 
pause to those who advocate further planting 
for commercial purposes. One thing ts certain : 
there is no prospect for any grower who is not 
determined to produce fruit of high quality 
and to present it in the best form. The publie 
seem to demand better quality than they did 
a few years ago. 

In disposing of Apples, it is a great help 
if one can find a market for rough samples, 
Which is not always easy. This enables the 
vrower to send nothing but good, clean fruit 
to his best markets. I am fortunately placed 
for such a rough market. When packing is in 
process all scabby and otherwise disfigured fruit 
is put into bushel baskets and sent away to 
this market, where it makes a fair price con- 
sidering its quality. In a season like the 
present, when scab is rampant, the proportion 
of fruit which has to be treated in this way 
is rather alarming, but it is the only means of 
securing a good sample for markets that can 
pay for it. 

EARLY SPRAYING FOR SCAB. 

Evidence is accumulating as to the value 
of early spraying for Apple scab. The work 
of Professor Salmon and others in this direc- 
tion in this country has already been referred 
to more than once in these notes; and a good 
many growers this season followed their recom- 
mendation of spraying at the pink bud stage. 
Now. from the Tasmanian Fruit Division 
comes the report of investigations which demon- 
strated the importance of still earlier spraying. 
It has been the custom in Tasmania to give 
one application only in the pink bud stage ; 
and in normally dry seasons this controlled 
the disease very well. In wet seasons, however, 
it failed ; and it was noticed that a few orchards 
that were sprayed earlier carried much cleaner 
fruit. This led to trials which verified the 
value of early spraying. The most successful 
results were obtained by spraying first at 
the *“ delayed dormant” period, and again 
at the pink bud stage. This was the case no 
matter whether Bordeaux Mixture or lime- 
sulphur was used ; but the former gave decidedly 
the better results. For the delayed dormant 
spraying quite a strong Bordeaux mixture 
was used (6-4-40), but this formula might not 
he safe in this country. It is, of course, quite 
likely that scab becomes active earlier in Tas- 
mania than in England; so that the treatment 
might not answer here. But anything is worth 
trving in the attempt to control this worst of 
diseases, Which again this year is causing 
enormous financial loss to growers in many 
districts. Jn my own case, more than half 
the fruit on some of the very susceptible 
varieties is fit only for a rough market, where 
it sells at low prices. Market Grower. 
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ENGLAND, SOUTH. 


BERKSHIRE.— The fruit crops in these gardens 
are disappointing. With the exception of Pears, 
all fruit trees flowered profusely, but many 
varieties of Apples in our orchard are barren of 
fruit. Bush trees in the walled-in garden are 
carrying fair crops. Bramley’s Seedling, Lane's 
Prince Albert, Annie Elizabeth, Allington 


Pippin, and Worcester Pearmain are among ` 


the best cropped varieties, whilst trees of 
Blenheim Pippin that failed last year have fair 
crops. Plums on walls are an average quantity, 
but the crop on standard Plums suffered from 
frost. Small fruits, generally, were abundant, 
especially Gooseberries. Strawberries promised 
well but suffered from the drought on our 
light soil. This is, I believe. my thirty-seventh 
report of the fruit crops, and we have had some 
better years, and certainly some worse. Jd. 
Howurd, Benham Park Gardens, Newbury. 


——The fruit crops as a whole are dis- 
appointing. The soil is a very heavy loain, 
partly on clay and partly on sand, and in 
a dry spring and summer is difficult to 
work. The water is heavily charged with 
soda, and is detrimental to plant life in many 
cases. J. A. Hall, The Grange Gardens, Sutton 
Courtenay. 


——Owing to the wet winter and spring, 
and drought in June, the Strawberry crop 
was a failure. Apples are inclined to drop. 
Pears are scarce, but trees of William’s Bon 
Chretien are carrying nice fruits. All bush 
fruits were plentiful. Apricots and Damsons 
were in bloom when 12” and 17° of frost were 
registered in succession. A. B. Wadds, Engle- 
field Gardens, Reading. 


DORSETSHIRE.—Some Apple trees, notably 
the variety Bismarck, are, in spite of spraying, 
attacked by scab. Pear trees are healthy. 
Plum aphis was a trouble, but Plums and Dam- 
sons are now making healthy wood. Goose- 
berries were decidedly good; Black Currants 
un average crop, whilst Raspberries, although 
plentiful, were smaller than normal. The variety 
Lloyd George promises well for a crop from the 
tips of the current season’s canes. Late Straw- 
berries, owing to the favourable position of 


‘the gardens, withstood the drought well, and 


were very useful. The Duke variety was, 
generally speaking, the best of the eight varieties 
we have grown this year. Our soil is a medium 
loam, overlying chalk. We did not suffer 
badly from the spring drought, owing to the 
position of the gardens at the base of a water- 
shed. H. F. Maidment, Crichel Estate Gardens, 
Wimborne. 





A goodly few Apple trees are fairly 
well cropped, but the majority of Apple trees 
are nearly barren of fruits. Pears are very 
scarce. A few sorts of Plums are fairly well 
cropped, but, on the whole, Plums are not very 
plentiful. Gooseberries were a heavy crop, 
and of good quality. Currants, of sorts, were 
very fair. Raspberries and Strawberries would 
have been very good, but the spring drought 
spoiled them and resulted in a short season. 
Thomas Denny, Down House Gardens, Bland- 
ford. 





The Apple crop promises to be very 
good, though they are still falling off. Pears 
are a failure; there was very little blossorn, 
and the few fruits that set are of poor quality. 
Plums and Cherries have nearly all fallen, 
but the few left are good. Strawberries started 
well but were dried out. Gooseberries were 
good, but Currants and Raspberries were small. 
W. E. Axford, St. Giles Gardens. 


HAMPSHIRE.—A very wet and cold spring 
was followed by dry, tropical heat during 
June, when only 0.04 inch of rain fell. This 
dry period lasted until the 22nd of July, when 
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three-quarters of an inch of rain fell. During 
the latter part of this dry spell Apples dropped 
freely. The best cropped dessert varieties of 
Apples are Allington Pippin, Blenheim Pippin. 
Lady Sudeley, Worcester Pearmain, Beauty of 
Bath, and Ben’s Red, and we have a fine crops 
of Bramley's Seedling, Lane's Prince Albert, 
The Queen, Peasgovd’s Nonsuch, Golden Spire, 
Lord Grosvenor, and Warner's King. Our 
soil is a stiff, clayey loam, wel] intermixed 
with flints in the sub-soil. George Ellwood, 
Swanmore Gardens, Swanmore. 





The crops of Apples, Pears and Plums 
in the Test Valley are disappointing, mainly 
attributable to the unpropitious weather that 
prevailed last autumn, in consequence of which 
the wood failed to ripen and fruit buds did not 
form. Strawberry plants were affected by the 
excessive wet of last winter and spring. In 
some gardens and fields the Strawberry crop 
Was soon over owing to dry weather following 
a cold, wet spring. F. Gooch, Bossington House 
Gardens, Houghton, Stockbridge. 


The fruit crops are disappointing. 
Apples are a fair average crop, and Apple trees 
in general are healthy. Pears are practically 
a failure, which I attribute to the large crop 
of last year. Plums are not so good as was 
expected, but Plum trees are clean and healthy. 
The varieties Early Rivers, Czar and Victoria, 
ure carrying good crops. Strawberries bloomed 
well, but the berries failed to swell. All small 
fruits were plentiful and of good quality. A.J. 
Legy, Dogmersfield Park Gardens, Winchfield, 
Basingstoke. 





All varieties of fruit trees flowered most 
profusely in these gardens, but cold winds 
damaged the Pear and Apple blossom a good 
deal so that the set of fruits was not so good 
us it would have been under more favourable 
conditions. Plums are an average crop. 
Peaches are a failure owing to the cold winds 
and late frost during the flowering period. 
Strawberries were good and plentiful; Rasp- 
berries were especially good; Currants were 
also plentiful, but Gooseberries were not so 
satisfactory. The soil is of a heavy nature 
resting on chalk. W. G. Osborne, Sutton Manor 
Gardens, Sutton Scotney. 





Kent.—The striking feature of this year has 
been the extraordinary amount of fruit blossom 
and the failure of so many kinds of fruits. 
During the flowering of Cherries and Plums 
there was much wet weather, in fact, hardly 
a day passed without rain. Notwithstanding 
this, the Cherry crop was fairly good, with the 
exception of the early varieties. The failure 
of Plum blossom was, I think, due to the high 
temperature which occurred during the setting 
of the fruit. Pears are a total failure, due to 
frost; the young leaves expanded at blossom- 
ing time and showed serious injury. The Apple 
blossom was strong and vigorous, and in great 
profusion, but, as is usual in such circumstances, 
the crop will not be exceptional. Small fruits 
were generally good, with the exception of 
Strawberries which were spoiled by the drought. 
E. A. Bunyard, Maidstone. 





Apples are an average crop; Lane's 
Prince Albert and Bramley’s Seedling are the 
most satisfactory varieties. Pears are well 
under the average, but the fruits we have are 
clean. Plum River’s Early Prolific was a heavy 
crop, and with the exception of Coe’s Golden 
Drop and Victoria, there is an average yield 
of other varieties. Morello Cherries on walls 
were very good, Strawberries were well under 
the average yield, bu tthe quality of the berries 
was good. T. Cain, The Cottage, Dashwood, 
Gravesend. 





The Pear crop is the worst for over 
twenty years. Strawberries were very pocr 
both in quantity and quality owing to drought, 
but where, as in my orchard, there is an un- 
limited supply of water, the crop has been 
phenomenal in size, quality and length of 
cropping. Givon's Late Prolific was especially 
good. Raspberries were a very fine crop. 
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Black Currants were poor owing to the drought, 
but Red Currants and Gooseberries were good. 
Apple trees set an immense crop but they 


dropped freely during the early summer 
drought. Charles E. Shea, The Elms, Foots Cray. 


——The earlier ripening fruits such as 
Cherries, Strawberries, Raspberries and Currants 
have been good and plentiful, but all on the 
small side, especially Strawberries and Rasp- 
berries, owing to drought just at the time 
moisture at the roots was necessary to swell 
the crop. Most fruit trees blossomed well, 
but the fruits of Pears and Plums failed to set. 
Apples appear to be the one redeeming feature 
among the hardy fruit crops. A violent thunder 
storm accompanied by the worst hailstorm 
on July 22, that has been recorded by 
the oldest inhabitant, did irreparable damage 
in some parts of west Kent and Essex, reducing 
the crop and crippling the young shoots for 
next year’s supply. Most of the land rests 
upon clay so prevalent around London, though 
there are exceptions well within a mile or so 
from where this is written. James Mayne, 
32, Wegtown Road, Eltham. 


‘Sweet Cherries in the Orchard were a 
fair crop, and Morrellos also were good. Apples, 
Plums, Peaches, and Nectarines are poor crops. 
Raspberries, Gooseberries, and Black Currants 
were plentiful, but Strawberries were only half 
a erop. Raspberry Lloyd George and Pyne’s 
Royal were very fine. J. H. Shann, Bettes- 
hanger Park Gardens, Eastry, Deal. 





MippLresex.—The crops of most kinds of 
fruit this year are much below the average. 
Of Apples, some varieties are bearing a fair 
crop, others just the reverse. Pears have 
failed entirely, and the same is the case with 
Plums. Peaches were a fair crop, and the trees 
are making good growth. Cherries were below 
the average in yield ; fruits of Napoleon Bigar- 
reau were very fine. Gooseberries were satis- 
factory, Raspberries and Strawberries very 
fair, but from want of rain, together with 
the excessive heat of July, the season for this 
fruit was very short. All fruit trees are making 
splendid growth due probably in a great measure 
to the roots having become thoroughly moist- 
ened last year. H. Markham, Wrotham Park 
Gardens, Barnet. 


— —Most orchard trees flowered profusely 
and were a beautiful sight in spring; I do not 
think L ever saw them look better. ‘The Apple 
crop is an average one, but owing to the pro- 
longed drought of July, the fruits dropped 
freely. The Pear crop is very disappointing. 
Bush fruits have done well in spite of the sum- 
mer drought, and Raspberries have been an 
excellent crop where attention was given to 
mulching and watering. The same remarks 
apply to the Strawberry and Loganberry crops. 
The soil is a strong clay, but gives good results 
if well worked. James A. Paice, Sunnyfields 
Gardens, Mill Hilt. 


Once again the fruit crops have failed. 
The spring gave wonderful promise, as most 
kinds of fruit trees blossomed abundantly, 
which certainly upset the theory that an abun- 
dance of sunlight is essential to the formation 
of fruit buds. Against this, however, arises 
the question whether the blossom was sufficiently 
matured to develop into perfect fruit. The 
weather following the flowering period was 
not conducive to the perfect development of 
the embryo fruits. Apples dropped freely, 
owing to such large quantities setting on certain 
varieties, but we shall have an average crop. 
Geo, H. Head, Fulwell Park Gardens, 
Twickenham. 





Peaches and Cherries set exceedingly 
well but the fruits dropped freely soon after 
setting, throuzh cold winds and fog. Raspberries 
and Strawberries had to be watered in July, 
also Peaches. The soil is very light with a 
gravel sub-soil in some parts, and in other 
parts an iron-ore’sub-soil. James T. Weston, 
Hatchford End Gardens, Cobham. 


(To be continued.) 
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HOME CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editors do not hold themselves responsible for 
the opinions expressed by correspondents, 

Hardy Fruits.—The notes on thinning and 
gumming on p. 194 deserve to be carefully 
read by fruit growers. Thinning fruits in a 
young stage is often omitted chiefly owing to 
the shortage of labour, or through fear that 
quantities of the fruits will fall naturally from 
the trees. Shortage of labour is admitted to 
be general in gardens, and skilled organisation 
is needed to maintain anything approaching 
perfection in all departments. Fruit-growing 
is one of the most important departments 
in many establishments, and any details of 
culture whereby improvement can be made 
should receive due attention. Some of the best 
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into my note on the double-flowered Trollius. 
I was, of course, writing as a gardener for garden- 
ers, though I might well have qualified my 
use of the word “ petals ” by adding ‘‘ or more 
correctly sepals’’ or something of that sort, 
for it was to the conspicuous parts of the flower 
that I referred. It would have been more 
respectful to the scientific status of The Gardeners’ 
Chronicle if I had been more scientifically pre- 
cise, and to science I apologise. One cannot 
be too careful in a journal which is at once a 
gardening paper and a scientific organ. Mis- 
understandings might arise like that of the 
man who bought seeds of a Nasturtium which 
was said to have pure white flowers, and was 
very cross when he got a crop of common water- 
cress—Nasturtium officinale. In the case of 
my error as to the number of sepals. commonly 
carried by normal! flowers of Trollius europaeus 
I can only plead sheer ignorance, though at 
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PHLOXES 


AND DAHLIAS AT SOUTHPORT SHOW (sce p. 199). 


fruit growers not only thin the fruits when 
small, but thin the fruit blossom before it has 
opened. This work carried out by lads forms 
excellent training for Grape thinning at a later 
stage. Regarding trees bearing every other 
year, would not *‘ thinning °” and “‘ feeding ” 
if carried out systematically tend to produce 
an annual crop? The roots of fruit trees 
must receive attention if good results are to 
be obtained. Observation and reports during 
the present season (which has been a some- 
what severe test for stone fruit) tends to 
strengthen the importance of providing con- 
ditions suitable for healthy root action near 
the surface. The careful grower will always 
guard against gumming in his stone fruits, 
tho chief reasons for which are given by 
Mr. Miller. C. Ruse. 


Double-flowered Trollius. I am very grate- 
ful to Mr. J. Parkin for drawing my 
attention to the two errors which crept 


the same time I plead that I had a glimmer 
of a notion that 1 might be wrong, and having 
written „five,“ I wondered, wobbled, and hedged 
by adding ‘“‘or so.” At the time of writing 
I had no book of reference immediately at hand 
to which I could refer and no Trollius flowers 
to examine. Further, I am ashamed to confess 
that I did not examine the flowers of my find 
to see if petals or stamens were present, though 
I did notice what appeared to be a normal num- 
ber of carpels. Further, I was interested to 
find that there grew from the stem just below 
the flower, several leaflets, bracts, stipules, 
or what not, which appeared to have become 
petaloid—or should I say, sepaloid ? Roughly, 
they were like small, ill-formed leaflets in form 
but had assumed the pure yellow colouring 
of the sepals just above. If my plant flowers 
next year, I shall be very happy to send flowers 
to Mr. Parkin for examination, when he may 
care to report scientifically upon it in The 
Gardeners’ Chronicle. Clarence Elliott, Stevenage. 
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SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL OXFORDSHIRE. 


Tuts society, for the first time in its existence, 
decided to hold a Floral Week in August, and 
judging from the enormous crowds of visitors, 
the event was a complete success, 

The weather was none too favourable on 
the Monday, and on Wednesday it was wet, but 
the remainder of the week it was fine. 


The exhibits were staged in two large 
marquees and at the entrance of No. l Tent. 
Messrs. JAMES VERT AND Sons’ exhibited a 


magnificent croup of fruit trees in pots, also 
a splendid collection of Hollvhocks. 

Mr. JoHN Matrock, of Headington, arranged 
a Rose garden at the approach of which was 
an arh and a border at the back containing 
pillars of Roses, groups of Dahlias, Asters and 
Antirrhinums. In the centre were beds of 
Roses. This exhibit was awarded the Silver 
Challenge Cup presented by HL J. Bradley, 
Esq. 

Mr. E. Prince, of Longworth, exhibited a 
gorgeous bank of Roses which was greatly 
admired by all. Messrs. WEST AND NON, 
Oxford, had an imposing exhibit of various 
flowers and wreaths, also dwarf Japanese trees, 
The stand set up by Messrs. FIELD AND JACOB, 
of the Market, Oxford, was the centre of attrac- 
tion and contained some works of very fine 
art. Mr. W. J. UNWIN, Histon, Cambs., exeelled 
in his stand of Gladioli, the whole being arranged 
in an artistie manner. Mr. W. T. MATTOCK 
also had a charming stand of Gladioli and Car- 
nations. Mr A. RowbLres, Oxford, exhibited 
a bold stand of Gladioli. A charming 
exhibit was set up by Mr. W. YANDEL, Castle 
HOH, Maidenhead > Gladioli formed the back- 
eround of this group and the front was edged 
with Violas. Mr. J. JOHNSON, of Garsington, 
had excellent Gladioli and Carnations. A 
good collection of herbaceous Howers came froiñ 
Messrs. B. W. GURDEN AND Son, whilst Mr. E. 
GALLAGHER, Chalk Hills Nurseries, had a choice 
collection of the newer varieties of Phlox. 
Messrs. H. SMART AND Son staged a collection 
of fruit. In the centre of teni No. 2, was a 
choree group of plants not for competition 
sent by Mrs. G. H. Morrenp, of Headington 
HOI Hall, whose vardener, Mr. A. Gibson, 
arranged itin a most skilful and artistie manner. 

In the competitive class for groups of plants 


Mrs. Lessing (gr. Mr. Town), won the first 
prize; second, Mr. T. H. Rose, An interes- 
ting and instructive exhibit was shown by 


Mr. W. A. AbAMS which comprised thirty- 
three dishes of Potatos. 

Fruit was fairly represented. Nir GEORGE 
WHITEHEAD was placed first for Melons with a 
good specimen of Hero of Lockinge. Mr. A. E. 
BRADSHAW was second. For Peaches, Mr. A. 
E. BRADSHAW was first and Mr. TowN second. 
The two bunches of Grapes, Mrs. Pince, shown 
by the Rev. BE. H. ALLINGTON, were placed 
first and Mr. R. WabHAM won two first prizes 
for white and black Grapes respectively. 

The Kast Oxfordshire Society in combination 
with the Royal Show, held its exhibition on 
the Ith and 15th, filling one large tent with 
some excellent exhibits. The principal prize 
winners were: Mr. T. H. Bhuencown, Mr. G. D. 
PARKER, Mr. H. Buencowr, Mr. G. BRICKNELL, 
Mr. E. Moss, Mr. W. INe. The last named 
exhibitor won the Silver Challenge Cup offered 
for the winner of the highest number of points 


gained throughout the show. Mr. JOHN MAT- 
ToCK won the Fifty-Guinea Cup presented 


by H. J. Bradley, Esq., for the exhibit of the 
ereatest merit in the show. Gold Medals 
were awarded to Mr. JoHn Marrock, Messrs. 
JAMES VERT AND Sons, Me. W. J. UNWIN. 
Messrs. Frenp AND JACOB., and Messrs. WEST 
AND Nons. Silver Medals were awarded to Mrs. 
G. H. Morrer, Mr. WILLIAM YANDEL, Mr. 
GEORGE Prince, Mr. J. JOHNSON, and Messrs. 
H. NMART AND NON. Bronze Medals were 
awarded to Mr. B. GALLAGHER, Mr. W. T. 
Marrock, and Mr. A. Rownes. Mr. W. ADAMS 
was the winner of the Orford Times Challenge 


Cup. 


THE 


GARDENERS 


DUNDEE. 


AvGUsT 27, 28, and 29. — One of the finest 
displays ever held in Dundee ` was the verdict 
of those most competent to judge of the annual 
exhibition of the Dundee Horticultural Society, 
held on Mitsdalen Green, Dundee, on the above 
dates. ‘The weather proved exceedingly favour- 
able, the vate receipts were up by over £00, 
on the opening day, and the Dowager Countess 
of Airlie gave the proceedings a capital send 
off. The most outstendime section was that 
devoted fo eut flowers, the exceptionally fine 
colouring of the Deinse a revelation 
to southern horticulturists, 

Por Pants. This seetion formed on ex- 
tremely interesting part of the exhibition, 
and included a great variety of finely-grown 
plants. The “blue ribbon of the show, 
the Dundee Corporation Challenge Cup. offered 
forthe four best plants, foliage and or flower, dis- 
tinet, was worthily gained by Miss K. F. GIBSON, 
Invertayv, Brougbty Ferry (gr. Mr. George 
Reid), with a very fine entry comprising two 
Ixora plants, Statice and Clerodendron. Fhe 
plants were in grand condition, the wonderful 
bloom and fine colouring evoking the most 
favourable comments. The bulk ot the honours 
in this section went to Pnvertay, and imeluded 
fourteen first prizes. But mention must 
be made of the finely-grown exotic Ferns sent 
irom dnvertay gardens. These were deservedly 
adioired and Mr. Reid was heartily con:ratu- 
lated on his suecess. There were also some 
fine entries from the well-known gardens of 
Braknowe (er. Mr. John Clark), and Lismore, 
Brouzbty Ferry (gr. Mr.J. Diek). 

CET Frowkres.— The entries here far exceeded 
all previous numbers, and the section proved 
the outstanding feature of the show. The 
colouring of the blooms evoked warm praise 
from every side. Roses and Sweet Peas were 


Dloormns 


also 


the cream of the exhibits. Asters, Pelar- 
contums, Dahlas and Fuchsias were shown 
in perfect bloom and in great variety. Much 


interest was also takenin some beautiful Zinnias, 
whieh proved a great attraction and were much 
admired. For the best display of Sweet Peas 
on a table eight feet by six feet by two fect 
hizh, the entry from Rouken Vale, Downfield, 
(r. Mr. George Reid) was deservedly first. 
The blooms were of great variety, tine colouring 
and splendid quality. Phe delightful manner 
in Which the table was laid out added not a 
little to the success of the entry. Other leading 
honours in this section went to the gardens 
at Ochterlony (2r. Mr G. Scott). Cortachy 
Castle (gr Mr. J. MeFadven), Emslea (gr. 
Mr. J. Smart), Old Montrose (gr. Mr. Robert 
Duncan), The Bughties (gr. Mr. Martin Taylor), 
Lismore (gr. Mr. J. Dick), Alice Bank, Tayport 
(er. Mr. F. Wheeler), and Rotheclauan (gr. Mr. 
D. Dalrymple). 

FrorT. -Despite the fact that the season 
has im some respects not been too favourable 
to fruit cultivation, the entries here showed 
an increase. As may be supposed, small fruits 
were not so plentiful. but, taken all over, 
the quality was very good, and reflected the 
hivhest credit on all concerned. As of vore, 
the EARL OF STRATHMORE, Glamis Castle 
(er. Mr. D. Mefdnnes), had some remarkably 
fine entries of Grapes. Nothing finer has been 
seen in the north for many years, the 
beauty of the exhibit calling forth the highest 
encomiums from noted growers. The EARL OF 
AIRLIE, Cortachy Castle (gr. Mr. J. McFadyen) 
was also well represented in the section. LORD 
KINNAIRD, Rossie Priory (gr. Mr. J. Macgregor), 
staged some fine examples, while from Taypark 
(gr. Mr. J. A. Nicol), COLONEL TYRIE, St. Helens, 
(er. Mr. PT. Dobbie), Bean Manor, Woodhouse, 
Loughborough (er. Mr. James Staward)), Cambo, 
Kinesbarns (gr. Mr. John Laing), Pnehmartin, 
Inchture (gr. Mr. James Benvie), Pitlethie, 
Leuchars (gr. Mr. M. MeBride), to mame only 
afew. came some very meritorious entries, 
whieh worthily gained for them leading places. 
That famous fruit-crowing district, the Carse 
o Gowrie, provided some outstanding collections 
of Apples. 
has a finer display 
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been made at Dundee than was the case in 
the vegetable section this year. Gardeners 
in the large area covered by the show not only 


know how to grow vegetables, but how to 
show them. One could not help adminng 
how well staged the collections were. There 


were fine Turnips, Onions, round and trim, 


aud of large circumference: Carrots clean, 
free from greening and disease, and very 


shapely: Leeks, not too long in blanch, and well- 
bleached: Beets, wonderfully finely grown ; 
Cauliflowers, neither coarse nor rough, but fresh, 
uniform, and pearly white; Celery, large. perfectly 


solid, and thoroughly blanched. These were 
the predominant features. For the best six 
varieties of Potatos, LorRD KINNAIRD, Rossie 


Priory (zr. Mr. J. Macgregor), worthily won the 
first prize, while Braefort, Carnoustie (gr. Mr. 
P. Kerr) led finely in the vegetable collections. 


Other leading exhibits came fron Lismore, 
Cortachy Castle, Rothcluan, Bean Manor, 
Louszhborough,  Ochterlony, and Magic Wells, 
Balmullo. 


AMATEURS. Nome highly creditable work 
was shown in the amateurs) classes, the leading 
honours, ineluding the Corporation Challenge 
Cup, going to Mr. A. BATCHELOR, Lochee Road, 
Dundee. This gentleman has been an exhibitor 
at Dundee Shows for over forty years, and has 
many honours to his credit. 

NoN-COMPETITIVE EXHIBITS.— Wlile the grand 
display in the competitive classes naturally 
attracted much attention, generous tributes 
cannot be witheld from the decorative exhibits 
staged by the leading firms. Gold Medals 
were awarded to Messrs. AUSTIN AND McASLAN, 
Glasvow ; Messrs. W. P. LAIRD AND SINCLAIR, 
Dundee: Messrs. THYNE AND Son, Dundee ; 


Messrs. HARLEY AND SON, Dundee; Messrs. 
STORRIE AND STORRIE, Glencarse ; Messrs. 
D. anp W. CrRroLL, Dundee; CARSE OF GOWRIE 
NURSERY Co., Errol: and Messrs. JAMES 


LAURIE AND Son, Dundee. 


ELGIN. 


AUGUST 26.—As might be expected in the 
capital of the fair land of Moray. the Elgin 
Horticultural Association submitted to their 
friends and patrons on this date a magnificent 
display. There was a record number of entries, 
the organisation under Mr. T. L. Mann, presi- 
dent, and Mr. George Milne, seeretaryv and 
treasurer, Was adinirable, and with the wari 
and hearty support of the many distinguished 
people now resident im this northern area at 
this most delectable period of the year in Scot- 
land, the show proved highly successful. The 
Marchioness of Linhthgow, in the presence 
of a large company, performed the openng 
ceremony, and warmly congratulated all con- 
cerned on the very high standard achieved, 
and wished the best of good luck to the Elgin 
Horticultural Association in their future en- 
deavours. There were in all five divisions, 
the Sweet Peas now being considered so im- 
portant a part in flower shows as to constitute 
a division by themselves. 

Por PLants.—The displays in this division 
were remarkably good, especially so in the 
classes for Fuchsias, Begonias and Adiantums. 
Great admiration was evoked for the Petunias 
from Braco Lodge, the Begonias and Maiden- 
hair Ferns from Palmer's Cross.and the Fuchsias 
and Ferns from the Asylum. Mr. R. GORDON, 
Birch Cottage, carried off the medal given for 
the best plant in the show with a finely-grown, 
well-developed Fuchsia, 

Cut Frowers.—The fine assortment of cut 
flowers shown was varied and striking, and 
the competition was remarkably keen. Brodie 
of Brodie, Brodie Castle (gr. Mr. T. Annand), 
showed some remarkably fine — collections, 
Including perennials. Mrs. ‘PHomson, of Bur- 
vie (gr Mr. Ferguson), scored finely with 
Gladioli. while the magnificent double Begonias 
from Brodie Castle were noteworthy, as were 
also those from Palmer's Cross. The Cactus 
Dahhas from  Craigendarroch, Buckie, were, 
easily first. The Palmers Cross (gr. Mr Gar- 
diner) Pelargoniums could not be surpassed, while 
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the Pansies from Mr. Stronacu, Keith, excelled. 
Some exceedingly fine Antirrhinums were 
shown from Darnaway Castle Gardens. 

SwEET Peas.—Never has a finer collection 
of Sweet Peas been seen in the north, their 
size, colour, and strength of bloom forming 
a great asset to the exhibition. Premier place 
for the best nine bunches of Sweet Peas, distinct 
varieties, deservedly went to Brodie Castle 
Gardens. It may be stated here that no 
fewer than six first prizes in the Sweet Pea 
classes went to Brodie Castle; Darnaway Castle 
(gr. Mr. Dow), Palmer's Cross (gr. Mr. Gardiner), 
and Moy House, Forres (gr. Mr. T. Stuart). 
did not lag far behind. From Burgie House 
(gr. Mr. Ferguson), came a delightful entry 
of six vases of Grandiflora (sweet scented) 
Sweet Peas which gained the silver vase pre- 
sented by Mrs. Thomson, Burgie House, so 
that the vase went home to Burgie again. 

Fruit.—Brodie of Brodie here again secured 
premier place for the most points,the entries gain- 
ing the silver medal. Leading honours for Straw- 
berries, Apricots and Plums also went to 
Brodie. Palmer’s Cross (gr. Mr. T. C. Gardiner), 
led finely for Grapes and green Gooseberries, 
and for red and yellow Gooseberries first places 
went to Brodie Castle. Burgie House had the 
best Black Currants, and Darnaway Castle 
furnished the choicest Red Currants, Rasp- 
berries, and Worcester Pearmain Apples. 

The outstanding prize of the show was the 
Mann Challenge Cup, presented by Mr. T. L. 
Mann, seedsman, Elgin, to the most successful 
competitor. Lord Provost Forsyth, in asking 
the Marchioness of Linlithgow to make the 
presentation, said the cup had been presented 
by Mr. T. L. Mann, the president of the Society, 
and it had been won by Mr. ANNAND, Brodie 
Castle Gardens. Mr. Annand had had the 
honour of winning the trophy no fewer than 
three times in succession, and it now became 
his own property. They were all pleased, 
said his lordship, that Mr. Annand had been 
so successful, as his name had always been 
well and favourably known as a successful 
gardener in and around Morayland. Mr. 
Annand secured the Challenge Cup, the Silver 
Medal had most points in the professional classes, 
and had most points in the fruit division. He 
also gained the National Sweet Pea Society's 
Silver Medal, thus rounding off a famous victory. 

Amateurs, plotholders, etc., did splendidly, 
while mention must be made of the fino 
exhibit staged by Mr. Mann, Seecsman and 
Florist. Elgin. It was worthy of Mr. Mann's 
fine reputation, and worthily earned tho 
warm expressions of admiration from theo 
visitors. The Society awarded this exhibit a 
silver medal. 


LEOMINSTER SHOW. 

THis show was held on August 28 and again 
proved attractive; it was attended by over six 
thousand visitors. 

The horticultural section was contained in one 
large marquee, and consisted of over 800 entries. 
The principal prize winners in the open sec- 
tion were, for a group of flowering and foliage 
plants, the Hon. Mrs. R. DEVEREUX, Hampton 
Court (gr. Mr. G. H. Emmett) and Mrs. BRIGHT, 
Leominster; for hardy flowers: Major WARD 
JACKSON, Stretford (gr. Mr. Reeves), Sik CHAS. 
RusHout, Mrs. SPENCE LYONSHALL, and Mrs. 
Wyatt LupLow ; for Half-hardy flowers, Roses, 
ete.: Mrs. OLIVER, Kingston, Major PRESCOTT, 
Mr. G. Prrt, Bishops Frome, Mr. BOVINGTON, 
Heanor, Dr. MILNER, Major STEWART ROBIN- 
son, The Ovals, and Mrs. Harvey, Leominster. 
Decorative tables, baskets, ete., were a fine fea- 
ture of the exhibition. The prize winners were 
Miss Monrow, Mrs. J. RKRapnor, Mrs. B. A. 
BEAVEN, Lingen, Mrs. Wyatt, und Mr. PANTALL. 

The fruit classes are always a feature at this 
show and result inkeen competition. The prize- 
winners included Mr. RoBerts, Mr. H. GOSLING, 
Mr. A. P. THomas, Abergavenny, Mr. JOYCE, 
Hereford, Miss BERNARD, and Mr. C. W. POWELL. 

Trade groups were displayed by KING’s ACRE 
NURSERY, Hereford, Messrs. JoHN WILSON, 
Lto., Hereford, Messrs. J. H. WHITE AND Co., 
Worcester, and Mr. E. J. Parsons, Worcester. 


THE 
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ROYAL HORTICULTURAL. 


SEPTEMBER 8.—The exhibits at the fort- 
nightly meeting on Tuesday last were sufficient 
to fill the hall, and collectively they made a 
fine display. Three groups of Orchids were 
staged and several novelties, of which two 
received Awards of Merit. 

Several groups of other flowers were dis- 
played, including Roses, Dahlias, Carnations, 
Gladioli, and seasonable border flowers. The 
Floral Committee recommended four Awards of 
Merit to novelties. 

The finest exhibit in the hall was seen in 
the Fruit and Vegetable section, and consisted 
of a magnificent collection of pot fruit trees 
and choice gathered fruits staged by Mr. J. C. 
ALLGROVE, for which the Committee recom- 
mended a Gold Medal, this being two consecu- 
tive occasions on which this high award has 
been won by Mr. ALLGROVE. 

Special competitive classes for vegetables 
were held in conjunction with the fortnightly 
meeting, but the results were somewhat dis- 
appointing. Whilst some of the produce 
stayed was of excellent quality, competition 
Was not so keen in certain of the classes as could 
be wished, and many did not seem to be aware 
that such an exhibition had been arranged. 

Orchid Committee. 

Present :—Sir J. Colman, Bart., (Chairman) 
Messrs. Gurney Wilson (Secretary), H. T. Pitt, 
A. Dye, H. H. Smith, H. G. Alexander, J. E. 
Shil, W. H. Hatcher, J. Cowan. T. Arm- 


strong, E. R. Ashton, R. Thwaites., and 
Stuart H. Low. 
AWARDS OF MERIT. 

Odontoglossum 
a spike of eleven very large flowers of beautiful 
shape, heavily barred with maroon-purple, 
and with almost white tips to the segments, 
showing just a suffusion of the purple from 
the under surface. The lip is white in the lower 
half and beautifully spotted and marked with 
maroon purple, the gold banding beneath the 
column giving further attraction to the flower. 
Exhibited by E. R. AsHToN, Esq. 

Laelio-Cattleya Senator var. Titanic.—(L.-C. 
H. 'T. Pitt x C. Tityus). A magnificent flower 
of large size, with sepals and petals coloured 
rosy-purple, the petals being broad and beauti- 
fully fimbriated at the edges. The lip is ruby- 
purple. with a few lighter veins at the base, 
and with two yellow blotches, one on either side 
of the entrance of the throat. Exhibited by 
Messrs. BLACK AND FLORY. 


GROUPS. 

H. T. Pirr, Esq., Rosslyn, Stamford Hill, 
showed a very interesting group of various 
Orchids in bloom, notable examples being 
Odontoglossum crispum xanthotes, Miltonia 
William Pitt var. Mars, the white Cypripedium 
Boltonii, C. Wottonii, C. Charles Canham, 
C. Maudiae, C. Baron Schröder var. Ardens, 
Coelogyne Veitchii, Brasso-Laelia Thwaitesii, 
the rare Maxillaria diacrypta and Angraecum 
Scottianum. 

Messrs. SANDERS put up a very extensive 
exhibit daintily arranged with Arundinarias 
and Adiantum Ferns as foils. The centrepiece 
was a fine specimen of Stanhopea insignis 
with three inflorescences of the honey-yellow 
flowers. On either side and in other parts of 
the group were good spikes of Vanda coerulea, 
whilst other interesting plants were Cattleya 
Mrs. Gratrix, C. Hardyana alba, Oncidium 
Forbesii, Dendrobium Victoria Reginae var. 
atro-coerulea, Angraecum Scottianum, choice 
Cattleyas, Brasso-Cattleyas and Laelio-Cattlevas. 

Messrs. STUART Low AND Co., showed some 
very excellent Cattleyas, Brasso-Cattleyas and 
Lacho-Cattlevas, including B.-C. Olympus, and 
a fine form of Cattleya Hardyana. Others es- 
pecially good were  Brasso-Cattleya Rosita, 
Cattleya Coronet, two excellent plants of C. 
Gaskelliana alba, and Cypripedium macroehilium 
vigantea. Overhanging the exhibit was a fine 
apike of Odontioda with claret coloured flowers. 

Floral Committee. 

Present: (Section A). Messrs. Henry B. 
May (in the Chair), J. F. McLeod, A. Turner, 
H. J. Jones, J. M. Bridgeford, D. Ingamells, 
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F. G. Cousins, F. Streeter, James B. Riding, 
Wm. Howe, D. B. Crane, and Chas. E. Pearson. 

(Section B.)—Messrs. Chas. T. Musgrave 
(in the chair), G. W. Loder, James Hudson, 
G. Reuthe, W. B. Cranfield, Reginald Cory, 
F. G. Preston, E. H. Wilding. R. C. Notcutt. 
W. G. Baker, Amos Perry, W. J. Bean, and 
Sir William Lawrence. 


AWARDS OF MERIT. 


Chrysanthemum Cranford. —A smull-Howered 
Japancse variety of good yellow colour, which 
is effective when grown without being dis- 
budded. Shown by Mr. W. A. Roots. 

Gladiolus Tess.---A delicately-beautiful large- 
flowered variety of excellent form. The flowers 
are shaded with soft rosy-mauve colour, and 
have a creamy Primrose bar on the lower 


segments. Shown by THE ORPINGTON NUR- 
SERIES. 
Hermannia candicans.—This is a variable 


species found in South Africa and its interest 
is botanical rather than horticultural. The 
small branches shown were rather serubby, 


bearing obovate, nearly entire leaves, and 
small, pendulous, yellowish flowers. Shown 


by Sir WILLIAM LAWRENCE. 
y 


Indigofera pendula.—The shrub shown under 
this name is somewhat like the well-known 
Indigofera Gerardiana but of less garden 
value. The leaves are larger and the fewer 
racemes of flower are longer and pendulous. 
Shown by REGINALD Cory, Esq. 


New Danplas. 
The following seedling Dahlias, shown by 
Mr. A. J. Coss, were selected for trial at Wisley. 


Charles E. Pearson.— A very dwarf miniature 
Paeony-flowered variety which bears rounded 
flowers made up of cupped florets of orange- 
scarlet colour. 

Lulu. ~A star-like, dwarf, miniature Pacony- 
flowered Dahlia of rosy-mauve colour, with 
an irregular zone of crunson-cerise. 


GROUPS. 


In view of the show of the National Dahlia 
Society on the morrow, Dahlias were prominently 
shown by half-a-dozen or so exhibitors, but as 
these were “to stand over” we reserve our 
remarks for our report on the Dahlia Show. 

Gladiolus again formed an important feature 
of the floral exhibits. Near the gallery, Messrs. 
R. H. Batu, Ltd., set up a fine collection which 
included, amongst their large-flowered sorts, 
Sapho, a fascinating  slaty-puce variety ; 
Romance, orange-yellow shaded with puce: 
Bleriot, vivid orange with a crimson. blotch; 
Rose Ash, Red Emperor, and Loves Fire, 
of gorgeous colouring. 

Another exceeding good collection was staged 
by the ORPINGTON NURSERIES Co. Germa, 
a large, deep primrose variety; Cris, with 
crimson-maroon flowers: Duchess of York, a 
beautiful blue and purple variety, and Red 
Emperor of the  large-flowered type were 
excellent. They also showed many good seed- 
lings and Primulinus hybrids. Of the latter 
type Orange Queen was especially effective. 

In a noteworthy collection of Gladioli, Mr. 
ALFRED EDWARDS showed Field Mouse, Admiral 
Beatty, Red Emperor, and many good Prim- 
ulinus varieties. 

Roses were 
CHAPLIN BROs. 


also very attractive. Messrs. 
had an effective collection of 
K. of K., Innocence, Mabel Morse, Golden 
Emblem, Emma Wright, and many other 
good garden varieties. Marcia Stanhope was 
prominent in Mr. GrorGr LILLEyY’s display, 
and he also included Madame Edouard Herriot, 
and La Tosca. 

Under the clock, Messrs. WieaTrcRorr Bros. 
set up goodly vases of Betty, Lady Inchiquin, 
Golden Emblem, Cot. Oswald Fitzgerald, and 
many other popular sorts. Amongst a display 
by the Rev. J. H. PEMBERTON we noted Annie, 
deep pink; Bertha Turner, of a paler shade: 
Ruth and Los Angeles. 

Carnations were Well-shown by Mr. C. ENGEL- 
MANN, who staged good vases of Laddie. Red 
Laddie, Dainty and Betty Low, while Messrs. 
ALLWOOD Beros., had rather a smaller collection 
of good sorts with a selection of their 
Dianthus Allwoodii. 
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In a corner group, Mr. L. R. Russexr. dis- 
played many very good Clematis in small pots. 
The principal sorts were Crimson King, Jack- 
manii superba, The Gem, and Mrs. Geerge 
Jackman. He also had a good collection of 
Cannas and some Japanese Maples. 

Some exceedingly vigorous stems of Lilium 
tigrinum splendens grandiflora were staged by 
Messrs. R. GILL AND Son. An accompanying 
note stated that in their nursery this showy 
Lilium had grown as high as fifteen feet, bearing 
thirty-eight flowers. Magnificent spikes of 
Kniphofia Mount Etna, and a good selection 
of Scabious were shown by Messrs. ISAAC 
HOUSE AND Sons. 

A particularly good collection of Violas 
was contributed by Mr. W. YANDELL. This 
was very comprehensive and we especially 
admired Mrs. Robinson, of lilac shades of colour, 
Oxhill Purple, Primrose Dame, Queen of Whites, 
and Archibald Grant, blue. 

The largest collection of border flowers was 
arranged by Messrs. B. LapHaAms, Ltd.. who 
included many tall Lobelias. The chief were 
B. Ladhams, scarlet: Carmineus, pale carmine : 
Blue Bird and Shirley Beauty, crimson. Core- 
opsis auriculata superba, Polygonum Bistorta, 
and P. atrosanguinea were also of interest. 

Astilbe Granet, of rich colour, was very 
prominent in the collection of general border 
flowers staged by Messrs. M. PRICHARD AND 
Sons, who also included the old favourite 
Verbena venosa, Gaura Lindheimeri, various 
herbaceous Phloxes, Kniphofia Star of Baden, 
a large spike of pale orange colour, and the 
smaller, brightly-coloured Royal Standard. 

The small, but very effective, Aster Juteus 
was displayed by Mr. F. G. Woop in an inter- 
esting collection of hardy flowers. Pentstemons 
were shown in good variety. as also were her- 
baceous Phloxes, with Liatris spicata and 
Michaelinas Daisies. 

A large collection of secondary spikes of 
Delphiniums, Sunflowers. Gaillardias. and garden 
Pinks was arranged by Mr. T. Carite. Rud- 
beckia Herbstonne, shown by the CHALK HILLS 
NURSERIES, was especially effective. Coreopsis 
grandiflora, herbaceous Phloxes in variety, 
Heleniums and Michaelmas Daisies of good 
quality were also shown. | 


Fruit and Vegetable Committee. 


Present.—Messrs. C. G. A. Nix (Chairman), 
J. Cheal, W. Poupart. H. S. Rivers, 8. B. Dicks, 
J. Harrison, J. C. Allgrove, Geo. F. Tinley, 
T. Pateman, A. W. Metcalfe, J. Wilson, A. C. 
Smith, E. Neal, G. Kelf, W. H. Divers, E. A. 
Bunyard, H. Markham, and A. N. Rawes. 

The only exhibit before the Committee was 
an Apple named Beely Pippin, from the Wisley 
Gardens, where it had been sent for trial by 
the Rev. Sculthope, Weston-super-Mare. It is 
a very handsome Apple, of even contour, but 
the flavour is poor. 

GROUPS. 

Mr. J. C. ALLGROVE, Middle Green Nursery, 
Langley, Slough, staged one of the finest ex- 
hibits of pot trees we have seen in the Hall 
for many years past. The trees were all grand 
specimens and splendidly cropped. An espalier 
of Coe’s Violet Plum was one of the best speci- 
mens Of this form of tree we have seen exhibited 
and the crop was a most remarkable one. 

There were also espaliers of Nectarine Pine 
Apple, and Morello Cherry, these forming the 
background. The Plums included Coe’s Violet, 
Late Orange, Allgrove’s Superb, Jefferson, 
Giant Prune, and Wydule. Excellent Apples 
were shown in the varieties Calville des Femmes, 
—one tree of this variety was covered with fruits 
from top to bottom; Ontario, Cox's Orange 
Pippin, and Chas. Ross. Trees of Peach Dy- 
mond were unusually good. A fine selection 
of gathered fruits, arranged along the front 
of the exhibit. included Plums, Pears and Apples. 

Messrs. T. RIVERS AND Son also showed 
fruit trees, and they were spaced sufliciently far 
apart to admit of visitors walking amongst 
them, but we think this thin spacing detracted 
irom the general effect. There were Plums, 
Peaches, Figs, Apples and Nectarines; trees 
of President and Coe’s Golden Drop Plums, 
Sea Eavtle and Thos. Rivers Peaches: and Apples 


THE 
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Peasgood’s Nonsuch, Gascoyne’s Scarlet Seed- 
ling and Worcester Pearmain were all cropped 
splendidly. 

Mr. H. HeMsiry, Crawley, showed thirty 
dishes of Apples, Plums, and Damsons. ‘The 
fruits were good representative examples of 
such popular sorts of Apples as Lady Hennikcr, 
Allington Pippin, Chas. Ross, Lord Derby, 
Gloria Mundi, Emperor Alexander, and Lady 
Sudeley. Plums, Pond’s Seedling and Late 
Orange were remarkably good. 





Competitive Vegetable Classes. 


In the class for a collection of twelve distinct 
kinds to be selected from a list in the Schedule, 
there were three exhibits, and each one was of 


outstanding quality. The first prize was 
awarded to Mra. JENNER, Wenvoe Castle. 
Cardiff (gr. Mr. H. Wheeler), whose finest 


vegetables were Cauliflowers Standwell, Onions 
Premier, Carrots Perfection. Potatos Arran 
Comrade, and Beets. The second prize was 
won by ViscouNT HAMBLEDEN, Greenlands, 
Henley-on-Thames (gr. Mr. W. Turnharn), 
whose Celery Superb Pink, Onions Ailsa Craig, 
Potatos The Bishop, and Parsnips Tender and 
True, were outstandingly good. The third 
prize went to SIR JOSEPH TICHBORNE, Bart., 
Tichborne Park, Alresford, Hants. (gr. Mr. C. 
Goodchild). 

In the smaller class for nine distinct kinds the 
only exhibit was shown by R. CHETWyYND- 
STAPYLTON, Esq., Great Berkhampsted. Herts 
(gr. Mr. W. Meager), who exhibited Cauliflower 
Autumn Giant, Celery Giant Pink, Carrot 
Champion Horn, Brussels Sprouts Dwarf Gem, 
Onion Ailsa Craig, Bean Majestic, Tomato 
Sunrise, Pea Late Duke, and Potato The Bishop. 

A better competition resulted in the class 
for six distinct kinds, and amongst five excellent 
exhibits the first prize was awarded to R. H. 
Lina, Esq., The Braes, Berkhampsted (gr. Mr. D. 
W. Bedford), who showed Cauwiflower Autumn 
Giant, Celery Aldenham Pink, Potato Arran 
Comrade, Onion Ailsa Craig, Tomato March 
Beauty, and Pea Lord Chancellor. The second 
prize went to J. Day, Esq., Berkhampsted, 
whose Onions Ailsa Craig, Potatos The Bishop, 
and Cauliflower Autumn Giant were excellent. 
The third prize was won by H. W. HENDERSON, 

sq., West Woodhay House, Newbury (gr. 
Mr. F. L. Pike). 

In Class 4, for a collection of twelve varieties 
of Potatos distinct, there were five competitors. 
The first prize was awarded to G. THORN, Esq., 
Sprotlands, Wellisborough, Kent (gr. Mr. M. 
Hoad), for an excellent exhibit of even, shapely 
tubers with scarcely a blemish, and all evenly 
matched. Some of his more notable varieties 
were Majestic, The Bishop, Factor,and Witch-Hill. 
The second prize was gained by Mr. H. W. 
HENDERSON, and amongst his exhibits were 
several coloured sorts, King Edward being 
especially good, and also Red King, and Di 
Vernon, though perhaps his finest dishes were 
Arran Comrade and Majestic. The third prize 
was awarded to Mr. R. H. Linc, who had a 
specially fine dish of the variety Renown. 

In the smaller Potato class for six immune 
varieties, distinct, there were eight entries 
and ViscoUNT  HAMBLEDEN was easily 
first. He showed Mr. Bresse, Arran 
Rose, Majestic, Nitsdale, Arran Comrade, 
Abundance. The second prize went to Mr. H. 
W. HENDERSON, of whose dishes Majestic, 
and Di Vernon were his best. The third prize 
was awarded to F. Heap, Esq., Willisborough, 
Asbford, Kent, whose tubers, though on the 
small side, were of exceptional quality. 

In the class for a collection of six varieties 
of Onions, distinct, Viscounr HamMBLEDEN 
was awarded first prize for fine bulbs of Blood 
Red, Globe, Cranston’s Excelsior, Improved 
Reading, Ailsa Craig, and Silver Globe. The 
second prize was secured by Mr. H. W. HENDER- 
son for Blood Red, Carter's Pearl Pickler, 
Bedfordshire Champion, Rousham Park Hero, 
Carters Record, and Ailsa Craig. The third 
prize was won by Mr. R. CHETWYND-STAPYLTON, 
By far the best entry in this class was that of 
Mrs. JENNER, which was disqualitied because 
the varieties were not named. 
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There were only two entries in the class for 
a collection of six distinct kinds of salad veget- 
ables, each staged separately. Viscount Ham- 
BLEDEN was awarded the first prize for Tomatos 
Best of All, Lettuces Ideal, Cucumbers Delicacy. 
White Mustard, Curled Cress, Celery Solid 
White, and Black Beet. R.CHETWYND STAPYL- 
TON, Esq., was awarded the second prize for an 
exhibit which included Batavian Endive. 

SINGLE DisH CLassEs.—There were fourteen 
entries in the class for Scarlet Runners; the 
first prize was awarded to EARL BEATTY, 
Reigate Priory, Surrey (gr. Mr. A. J. Barrett) 
who showed Best of All. Mr. H. W. HENDERSON 
secured the second prize with Scarlet Emperor, 
and Mr. W. H. Tyzack, High Wycombe, was 
third with Prizewinner. 

Mrs. JENNER, who showed Princess of Wales, 
was the only entrant in the elass for French 
Climbing Beans, and was awarded the first 
prize. 

ViscouNT HaMBLEDEN was placed first in 
the elass for French Beans, with the variety 
Premier, being the best of five entries. 

Mr. G. THORN was awarded the first prize 
for Globe Beet amongst six entries, with Crimson 
Ball, and Mrs. JENNER was first for long Beet 
with Black variety. Mrs. JENNER also secured 
the first prize for Brussels Sprouts with the 
variety Exhibition. Mrs. Austin showed the 
best Cabbages in Hartwell, and Mrs. JENNER 
the best Savoys in Perfection, whilst Sir JOSEPH 
TICHBORNES Autumn Mammoth Cauliflowers 
were the best of a very poor class. 

In the Celery classes Mrs. AUSTIN showed 
the best white variety in Solid Ivory, and Sir 
JosepH TICHBORNE the best red in Dwarf 
Prize Red. 

Viscount HAMBLEDEN had much the finest 
Leeks in the variety Acquisition, and Mr. 
CHETWYND-STAPYLTON showed the best three 
Marrows. In the class for Onions Mr. J. Day 
excelled with Ailsa Craig, and Viscount HAM- 
BLEDEN was second with Premier. 

The Rev. J. Davies, Crowle Vicarage, Worces- 
ter, Was awarded first prize for Parsnips with 
very long specimens of ‘Tender and True, and 
he also had an easy win in the class for long 
Carrots, showing New Red Intermediate, in 
which latter class the EARL OF ANCASTER Was 
second. The best Peas were from VISCOUNT 
HAMBLEDEN S gardens, the variety being Duke 
of Albany. 

Mr. F. Heap had some excellent tubers in 
the class for white Potatos, in which Mr. J. 
Day was second. The finest coloured Potatos 
were King Edward, shown by Mr. W. H. 
HENDERSON ; Red King, shown by Sir JOSEPH 
TICHBORNE, Were second. 

Mr. A. Pkiok, New House Gardens, Caterham. 
excelled for red Tomatos, and the EARL oF 
ANCASTER for yellow Tomatos. 

In the class for any other vegetables Ideal 
Lettuces shown by Mr. J. Day were placed 
first in a poor competition. 


SANDY AND DISTRICT HORTICULTURAL 


Avaust 27.—This Society held its fifty -second 
show in the grounds of Sandye Place by kind 
permission of Mrs. Graves. During the early 
part of Thursday morning rain fell heavily, 
but before noon the weather improved greatly, 
and with the sun shining at intervals during 
the afternoon, big crowds visisted the horti- 
cultural and other exhibits, and enjoyed the 
music of the massed bands of H.M. Irish Guards 
and the Ist and 2nd Life Guards. 

The exhibits in the horticultural section. 
notwithstanding the variable season, included 
some very choice fruit and vegetables. The 
class for a group of flowers arranged for 
effect in a space of twenty feet by eight feet 
to be shown on the floor, attracted only two ex- 
hibits, but both were good. The first prize 
was awarded to Messrs. F. CHILLEY AND Son, 
Hunts, and the second to Mr. F. W. FORSYTH. 
Luton, Beds. 

Messrs. HARKNESS AND Co.. Hitchin. were 
deservedly awarded the first prize for a group 
of Roses arranged for eftect. The Roses 
especially adinired were Betty Uprichard. 
Mabel Morse, K. of K.. Hoosier Reauty, and 
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Golden Emblem. Mr. 
was second. Messrs. 


J. Piao, 
HARKNESS 
also excelled in the class for forty-eight cut 


Royston, 
AND Co. 


Roses with a very fine exhibit. In the class 
for eighteen Tea Roses Mr. J. Price won the first 
prize easily. Gladioli were shown well, and in 
a Class calling for twenty-four spikes, Mr. W. 
KITCHINER, Hitchin, was awarded the first 
prize. 

Dahlias are always a feature at Sandy, and 
several classes are provided for their display. 
For a collection of Dahlias staged on tabling 
for effect, Messrs. J. CHEAL AND Sons, Crawley, 
were deservedly awarded the first prize. The 
quality of the flowers was of a very high standard 
und the exhibit was most tastefully staged. 
The same competitors excelled for twelve 
bunches of Cactus Dahlias, but. in the class for 
twenty-four show or fancy Dahlias, Mr. R. C. 
Unwin, Histon, was first, and for twelve pom- 
pons, Mr. A. T. Barnes, Bedford, excelled. 

Large Gold Medals were awarded to Messrs. 
LaxTon Bros., Bedford, for a fine display of 
fruit, and to Messrs. W. and J. Brown, Peter- 
borough. Messrs. DANTtELS BROS.. Norwich.were 
awarded a Gold Medal for Gladioli. 


In the competitive class for a collection 
of hardy fruits in ten varieties. Sir CHARLES 
NALL-CAIN, Brocket Hall, Hattield (gr. Mr. T. 
Pateman), was first. The EARL OF SANDWICH, 
Huntingdon (gr. Mr. Prowting), second, and 
F. Francis, Esq.. (gr. Mr. Gillings), third. 

In the section Open to All (except nursery- 
men), competition was keen. For a collection 
of ripe dessert fruits (six dishes) Sir CHARLES 
NALL-CAIN was awarded the first prize, the 
BARL OF SANDWICH, second, and F. FRANCIS, 
Esq.. third. The first prize winner in this class 
was also awarded first for the following ; (a) 
two bunches of Muscats, (b) two bunches of any 
other white Grape, (c) Apples, (d) Cherries, 
(e) Melons, (f) Peaches. F. FRANCIS, Esq., 
was awarded the first prize for two bunches of 
Black Hamburgh, and for any other black 
Grape, while the EARL OF SANDWICH won 
several first prizes in the single dish classes for 
fruit. For a collection of nine vegetables. 
distinet, seven competed. The first prize was 
awarded to A. A. ALLEN, Esq. (gr. Mr. Blacken- 
way), who staged fine produce. Nir CHARLES 
NALL-CAIN followed closely. The latter ex- 
hibitor showed successfully in the single dish 
class, taking five first and three second prizes. 

Excellent vegetables and fruits were again 
stayed in the Cottagers’ section, Mr. J. B. 
RoBINSON, Great Barford, being the most suc- 
cessful exhibitor. 

The Market Gardeners’ section provided some 
very fine exhibits, and great credit is due to 
the exhibitors for the way in which they dis- 
played their very fine produce. Especially 
notable were the Carrots, Potatos, and collections 
of vegetables. The most successful exhibitors 
were Mr. Geo. TRUIN, Sandy, and the Exors. 
of Mr. J. N. HALL. 





DYSART HORTICULTURAL. 


THE annual show of the Dysart. Horticultural 
Society, held at the Three Trees Park on August 
8, was a great siccess in all respects, 
the entries being more nuinercuzand the quality 
of Sowers and vegetables excellent. In the 
Rose ¢lass, open to n'rserymen and gardeners, 
the Wishart Bowl was won by Mr. JOHN PEARSON, 
Milnathorp. In the Amateur Section the Cor- 
poration Medal was awarded to Mr. L. Brack, 
Kinglassie, and the chief honors in the Sweet 
Pea classes were secured by Mr. J. LATIMER, 
Thornton. 





TRADE NOTE. 


A HANDY little folder has just been circulated 
by Messrs. Joseph ison and Co., which contains. 
in a small compass, particulars of fertilizers for 
different Howers, fruits and vegetables, with 
brief cultural details and recommended pro- 
portions of the particular chemical manure 
which is advised for each. 


MARKETS. 


COVENT GARDEN, Tuesday, September %h, 1925. 


Plants in Pots, etc.; Average Wholesale Prices. 
(All 48's except where otherwise stated). 


Adiantum s. d. 8. d. | Hydrangea s.d.s. d. 
cuneatum | White, 48’s per 
per doz. .. 100-130 ` doz .. ... 18 0-300 
—elegans ... ... 10 0-12 0 


—pink, 48’s per 
9 0-10 0 doz... 


Aralia Sieboldii... .. 18 G6 240 
Araucarias, per —blue, 48's per 
doz. sss ... 30 0-42 0 doz. = ... 30 0-48 0 


Asparagus plu- Nephrolepis in 

mosus ... 12 0-18 0 variety ... .. 12 0-18 0 
—Sprengeri ... 12 0-18 0 —32's se .. 24 0-36 0 
Aspidistra, green 36 0-60 0 Palms, Kentia ... 30 0-48 0 


Asplenium, per t's ... 15 0-18 0 
doz, .. e 12 0-180 ` Pteris, in variety 10 0-15 0 
—32's wee wee A 0-0 0 ; i 
—nidus ... . 12 0-150  —large 60's 5 0—6 0 
Cacti, per tray, ” —small 4 0—50 
—12’s, 15's 5 0—70 ` — per tray ; 
of 15's 2630 
5 p 7 4", 0 oe 
Crotons, per doz. 30 01-45 Viscarias, ie 
Cyrtomium ... 10 0-25 0 per doz. ... 15 0-18 0 


Cut Flowers, etc.: Average Wholesale Prices. 


s.d. 8. d. 8. d. 8. 
Heather, white, 
9 0-10 0 per doz. bun.... 10 D-12 0 
— pink, per doz. 


Adantum deco- 
rum, doz. bun. 
—cuneatum, per 


doz. bun. 6 08 0 bun. me 8 0—9 0 
Asparagus plu- Honesty, per doz. 

mosus, per bun. bun. . 18 030 0 

long trails, 6s 2 0—30 Lapagerias, per 

med. sprays 1 6—2 6 doz. blooms ... 3 6~4 0 


short ,, .. O13 
—Sprengeri, per bun. 

long sprays... 1 6—20 

med. ,, 0—1 6 


Lilium longiflorum 

long, per doz. ... 3 0—4 0 
—apeciosum 

album, long, per 


— 


short ,, ... 0 4—10 doz. we n. 3 O—3 6 
Asters, white, per —short, per doz. As 6—3 6 
doz bun. .. $0—60 | speciosum 
— coloured, per rubrum, long, 5 — 
doz. bun. .. 40-60 per doz. blooms 2 0—2 6 
; : —short ,, 1 6—2 0 
i eget io PE g—3 g | Lily-of-the-Valley, 
doz blooms ... =- , per doz. bun.... 30 0-36 0 
Chrysanthemum Montbretia, per 
maximum, doz. doz. bun. . 4 0—69 
bun. .. . 2 6—3 0 Orchids. per doz. er 
Chrysanthemums vattleyas —... 8 0 
—white, per doz. —Cypripediums 6 0—7 0 
blooms ... .. 40—60 Physalis, per doz. . 
—bronze, per doz. bun, oo. ... 18 0-30 0 
blooms ... ... 20-40 | Roses, per doz. 
—bronze, per doz. blooms, Rich- 5 5 
bun. ... 12 0-18 0 mond ... —— 
— yellow, per doz. —Liberty ... n 20—36 
blooms .. 40-60 | —Madame Butter- — 
— yellow, per doz. H ee e 70—36 
bun. 120-150 | —Mme. Abel 
— wa Chatenay n. 2 0—2 6 
Coreopsis, per doz. Melody... ... 16—20 
- bun. eve eee 1 3—1 6 —Molly Sharman 
Cornflowers per Crawford 26—3 6 
doz. bun. ... 2 0-2 6 —Ophelia... 2 6—3 6 
per doz. 0 9—2 6 | Scabiosa caucas- 
ete a ica, per doz. 
a age bun. ... o 40—50 
ous, per doz. Smilax, per doz. - 
spikes . 30—40 trails >. OE 30-36 
Fern, French, pe Statice, mauve... 5 0—6 0 
doz. bun. EN — =e low, per doz. ae 
aillardia, er UD. as see , 
ice bun. a. 26-30 | —white, per doz. 
Gardenias. pet bun... ... 50-00 
box, 12's, 18's.. 4 0—30 r E at 
Gladioli, white, —latifolia, per 
per doz. bun. ... 12 0-15 0 doz. bun. ... 10 0-12 0 
*primulinus, per —incana, per doz. 
doz. spikes... 1 6—2 6 bun. . .. 9 0-12 0 
—Halley, per doz. Su phanotia, per 
spikes... .. 1 0—1 6- pips ... .. 30—3 6 
—Prince of Wales Stock, English 
per doz. spikes 1 6—2 6 white... .. 60—80 
—scarlet, per doz. Sultan, white, per 
spikes . 20-30 doz. bun. .. 40-60 
—cream, per doz. —mauve, per doz. 
spikes ... .. 2 0—3 0 bun. 5.. .. 40-60 
—Ciant White, —ycllow, per doz. 
per doz. spikes 2 0—30 | — bun. Bou. at 5 0—6 0 
Gypophila panic- Sweet Peas, per 
Mita. ioak. doz. bun. .. 4 0—9 0 


per doz. bun. ... 18 0-24 0 Violas, per doz. bun. 1 0—1 6 


REMARKS. — Hardy herbaceous flowers continue to 
arrive in considerable quantities although, owing to the 


uncertain Weather, most of the blooms are of second- 
vrade quality and do not find purchasers. This is 


most noticeable with Asters. Gladiolus and Statice. The 
prices for best quality Carnations have been on the up 
wrade this past week. Roses also are dearer. Chrysan- 
themums, both bunch and blooms, are improving in 
quality and some are very good. Physalia Franchetli 


is obtainable in fine spikes. Lilium longifiorum was 
enquired for in vain after an early hour this morning. 
bo This flower has advanced 1/- or more per 
unch. 


Fruit: Average Wholesale Prices. 


s.d.s.d 
Apples, English, 


8. d. 8. d. 
Melons (Forced) 
per 4 sieve— t 


baske .. 15 0-18 0 


—James Grieve ... 2 0—4 0 | —Cantaloupes .., 3 0—8 0 
—Lady Sudeley... 2 63 6 | —Valencia, per 
—Miller’s Seedling 2 0—6 0 case .., =. 14 0—15 0 
—Quarrenden .,, 3 0—53 0 | Nectarines, per 
—Worcesters 3 0—7 0 doz. isa .. 6 0-18 0 
Apples, Cooking— —South African, s 
elarge ae o LEDO O R a ate 0 25 0 
—others 2 0—3 0 ranges, South African— 
E ganas —Naatges per tray 3 0—4 0 
Bananas ... we 15 0-25 0 — . 18 0-24 0 
Blackberries— —Seedless `... 18 0-22 0 
—cultivated, per 1b. 0 6 0 8 | Peaches, English * 
—wild, per lb... 4.0 3-04 | p Pee ees 6 0-18 0 
Cobnuts, per Ib... 0 10-10 | ° bon Chretien! 
Grapes— : per doz.... ... 2 O40 
—Belgian, Alicante 1 0—1 6 | —Fertllity, per 4 
— English .., a. 1 3—2 0 ` sieve eee ... 9 0-10 0 
—Colinar _.. = 19—30 | Dr. Jules Guyot, . 
—Hamburgh, Ib. 1 3—1 9 per } sieve — ,.. 10 0-12 0 
—Muscat 0... 26-50 ) Hessel, per 
—Canon Hall 2 6—30 SEYC .6 g 0—0 0 
o Californian — 
Grape Fruit, , —Bartiett . 32 6—35 0 
—South African, | Beurre Hardy 29 0—32 6 
per case... =... 30 0-37 i Pam, i English 
i i —Monarch .. 9 O-12 0 
aopa ae 12 0-180 l —Pond's Seedling 9 0-14 0 
— Murcia 12 0-16 0 —Victoria ... 10 0-14 0 
— pe TI Damsons ,., ... 10 0-12 0 
—Naples ... 0... 260-300  —Bush 50-8 0 


REMARKS.—Trade conditions are not brisk and there is 
Plenty of room tor improvement. English Apples are 
plentiful and cheap. Abundant supplies of Worcester 
Pearmain are available at comparatively low prices. 
Large cooking Apples are selling very slowly although 
their prices are not high. Pears are searce and dear. 
Plums are a good trade, Monarch. Pond's Seedling. 
Damsons and Bush all selling freely at satisfactory 
prices, Choice fruits, such as Peaches. Nectarines. 
Grapes and Melons are a quiet business. Tomatos are 
fairiy plentiful and have recovered slightly in value 
owing to the poor danrind last week. The Cucumber 
trade shows some Variation and is a littl unsteady. 
A quantity of Cob Nuts is arriving, for which there tsa 
good demand. | Plentiful supplies of Blackberries are 
coming to hand. Green vegetables are meeting a fair 
demand and salads are a brisk business, The Potato 
trade is quiet. 


GLASGOW. 


THE improvement which began in the closing days of 
August was well maintained during the past week. and in 
some things a further recovery in prices was recorded. 
Ophelia and Madame Butterfly Roses were dearer, 
realising from 26 to 33 per dozen. Madame Abel 
Chatenay was worth 26 to 3-, Mrs. H. Stevens and 
Richmond. t's to 16, Asten were in plentiful supply, 
and while the average over the week was from Id. to 4d. 
per bunch, a consignment of special quality blooms, of 
pink colour, sold up to 710. on Friday. Carnations ranged 
from 16 to 19, all colours; Stocks 4d. to 6d.: Sweet. 
Peas, ordinary. Id. to 3d. specials up to 6d., and 
Gypsophila paniculata, 3d. to Bd. Liliums were difficult, 
to move and in consequence L. longitlorum (Harrisii) 
was obtainable from 19 to 26, and L. lancifolium 
rubrum trom 19 to 2'3, Firm prices were obtained for 
Chrysanthemums, White Sanctity realised from 1 - to 1,6 
per 6s; New Bronze and Hollicot Yellow, 1:3 to 144: 
Mercedes, 12 to L4: Loan’s Pink and Loan's Crimson. 
Gd. to 9d., and small Helmes’s White, 2d. to dd. Good 
Gladioli were worth from 2d. to 34d. per spike, and 
locally-grown, short. specimens from 1- to 2- per dozen, 
Montbretia obtained 3d.: Smilax, 13 to 16, Asparagus 
sinall, 4d. to šd., and large 9d. to 1. 


Plums were again a feature of the fruit market, but 
supplies were irregular, being scarce one day and plenti- 
ful the next. Friday's values, whieh are a fair index for 
the week, were as follow :—Victoria, Scoteh. 9d. per ib., 
English, 8d.;  Coe’s Late Red and Pond’s Seedling, 6d. ; 
Golden Drop and Monarch, od.; Czar, 4d. to 5d.: Seoteh 
Key, dd.: Gisborne, 3d.; Switzens, 5- sieve; Bush 
Plums, 8+; Prune Damsons, 10d.: Damoscenes. 5d. ; 
and French Gages. 10- to 14 - crate. Black Hamburgh 
Grapes declined in value. Enylish-vrown selling from 13 
to 16 per lb.; Seoteh. p2 to 16, and Dutch, 12; 
While Muscats were firm at 36 to $- and Almeria Grapes 
ucetuated between 21 - and 23 - per barrel, Pears kept 
steady. although the quality of eertain brands has 
suffered in transit. French Williams's bon Chr. tien made 
Jë <- to M7 -: Californian Beurré Hardy, 16-: Bartlett. 
W- to We; and Eureka. 176 to 19-. Imports of 
American Apples are inereasing, but the quality leaves 
much to be desired. Bonhams are worth about 42 - per 
barrel; Wealthy, 52- to 25’: and Duchess, 32 - to 36'-: 
and CGravenstein 20- to 23- per case; Enylish-grown 
Bramley’s Seedling ranged from 14- to 16-; and 
Stirling Castle l6- to IX-, Grape Fruit made 36-, 
African Oranges, 26 -; and bronze Melons, 14- to 16,- 
per case. 


The colder weather has checked the consumption of 
Tomatos and prices were generally easter, Scotch-grown 
samples being worth about 6d. to fd. per Ib. Jersey, 34d., 
Dutch. 24d., and Guernsey, 4d. Lettuces are plentiful at 
l,- to 2- per dozen. Cucumbera remained steady from 
2'6 to 5l per daz.. and Marrawa realised 3/- to 5/-, 


ARUM TuBERS ROTTING. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


CORRECTION.—We learn that the Gold Medal 


awarded to Messrs. Blackmore and Langdon 
at the Southport Show was for a non-com- 
petitive group of Delphiniums and not. for 
Begonias as stated in our report. 


P. A. W. (1) The 
cause of soft rot in the tubers of Arum Lilies 
is a minute organism named Bacillus aroideac. 
The bacillus is favoured by a high tempcra- 
ture, a moist atmosphere, and by too much 
feeding with nitrogenous manures, such 
as nitrate of soda, sulphate of ammonia, 
guano, fish manure, ete. Weak liquid manure 
is safest. (2) Topdressing and repotting 
tubers that are started into growth do not 
afford much scope for dealing with the 
disease, owing to the presence of young roots 
which would be liable to injury, or to be 
cut away. Since the plants are started in 
pots, the best thing to do would be to shake 
away the soil sufficiently to see if any of the 
tubers are rotting. Cut off such diseased 
portion, preserving as many healthy roots 
as possible. Dip the wound into Bordeaux 
mixture or a red solution of permanganate 
of potash or Condy’s fluid. This should 
have been done after the foliage died away, 
when the whole tuber could have been im- 
mersed in either of the above fungicides. 
Reject very bad tubers and burn them in 

the furnace. When the re-potting is com- 
pleted the pots should be put in a cold frame 
where they may be protected from rain, but 
ventilated. Last year’s rains may have 
been the cause of the trouble. Select the 
more forward tubers for early flowers, when 
you place them in heat. A night temperature 
of 50° would be safer than a higher one. 
A good plan is to plant the tubers in shallow 
trenches, so soon as the foliage has died 
away and give water so soon as they commence 
growing. The plants should be repotted 
by the middle of September, and placed 
indoors. They should commence flowering 
long before Christmas, without hard forcing. 


BEGONIAS Fairing. R. G. The Begonias have 
been badly attacked by what is known as 
rust. It is not a disease caused by a fungus, 
but is due to the action of a sinall, colourless 
mite (Tarsonymus). This occurs during April, 
May and June. when the leaves are young, 
and the weather commencing to get warm. 
The mite has mostly left the foliage, which 
is ruined for this season. The plants in the 
beds were attacked before they were put 
out, and nothing will save them now, though 
the tubers will be good enough next year. 
The remedy you have been using contains 
copper sulphate, a first-class fungicide. It 
would be well to get a stock of Campbel!'s 
furnigating insecticide from Mr. J. D. Camp- 
bell, Lund Street, Cornbrook, Manchester, 
and use it at the strength recommended with 
the insecticide. State that it is intended 
for Begonia mite when ordering. The winter- 
Howering Begonias may be spraved now in 
the hope of getting healthy cuttings from 
them in spring; also any other evergreen 
ones you may have. Next spring, spray 


CUCUMBER DISEASED. W. M. The 


INSECTS IN MEADOW Land. L. A. M. 


themum-Leaf Eelworm. Eelworm infection 
passes from the ground to the lower leaves 
in contact with it. Progress up the plant 
is made possible by the deposition of a film 
of moisture on, the surface of the leaves 
at night. The eelworm travels in this film 
of moisture from the lower leaves to the top 
of the plant. Control is difficult, and depends 
upon drying out the surface of the plant. 
If the Chrysanthemums are outside it is 
necessary to dust them with some drying 
powder, such as a mixture of flowers of 
sulphur and lime. The best way of effecting 
a permanent control of this disease is to 
propagate from clean stools, rejecting all 
but the healthiest cuttings, and using steri- 
lised pots filled with soil which has never 
been in contact with Chrysanthemums, 
Ferns, or other pot plants. 


leaves 
have been attacked by the fungus Cercospora 
melonis, Cke. The disease is one which 
attacks only plants growing under conditions 
of high temperature and moisture, and may 
be controlled by providing eflicient ventilation, 
Diseased leaves should be removed and burnt, 
and not allowed to lieon the ground. Butcher's 
Disease Resister is a good resistant variety. 


If the 
grass on the meadow land is sufficiently 
withered up at present to burn, you should 
set Jt alight; but if too green, you should cut 
it with the scythe and burn or otherwise 
dispose of it to prevent the insects from 
laying more eggs between now and autumn. 
The ground should be bastard trenched, 
so as to keep the best soil on the top. The 
bottom spit should be dug over and left 
in the bottom; the turf can be pared off 
and placed on the bottom spit of the first 
trench, and the spit below the turf of the sec- 
ond trench used to fill up the first one. The 
one hundredweight of Vaporite may be distri- 
buted over the turf when cut and put into 
the trenches. This is double the quantity 
recommended by the makers for land to be 
planted or sown soon after, but that would 
not matter if you do not commence sowing 
or planting until spring. The action of 
Vaporite is upwards. Commercial naph- 
thalene might be used, but it is usually in 
flaky crystals, and might not so readily diffuse 
through the soil as the powdery Vaporite, 
and the pounding of it to powder would 
mean much work in the absence of machinery. 
Gas-lime, at the rate of eight to sixteen ounces 
to the square yard, could be spread on the 
top after a portion of the trenching is done. 
It works downwards, and, if fresh, is very 
effective. Presuming that the last of the 
trenching is finished by the end of Decemher, 
it would be quite safe to use gus-lime at the 
rate of one pound to the square vard. Turf 
is the best part of any soil, and should be 
dug in. Many of the Cockchafer and Summer 
Chafer grubs get killed during the operaticn 
of trenching, and they are so easy to see that 
most of them may be killed as the work 
proceeds. All the specimens of leather 
jackets of the common Tipula oleracea will 
be out of the soil during August, and the 
absenc> of grass would keep them out. 


SEEDLING Fics. 
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overcropping, red spider, chills from bad 
ventilation ; these and other ills you mention 
would be sufficient to cause failure with many 
varietics although Alicante may succeed. 


NAMES OF PLants.—-WW’. A. 1, Berberis aristata; 


2, B. concinna; 3, B. sinensis: 4, Veronica 
speciosa var. purpurea. A. H. W. Escallonia 
langleyensis. Miss H. Rubus Giraldianus. 


PeacH Fruits Drorrinc. E. J. The brief 


description you give of your failure with 
Peaches rather points to an attack of shot 
hole fungus; at the same time we think 
your border is at fault. In very light soils 
such as you describe, the borders should be 
at least two-and-a-half feet deep, Intro- 
duce some stronger loam into your lizht soil 
and make the border as firm as possible. 
It is almost impossible to over-water a Peach 
border during the growing season, especially 
in a summer like the present: extremes of 
wet and drought have a bad effect on the 
trees. Mulch the border next vear so as to 
prevent such extreme conditions:  aftord 
water carefully and in every way endeavour 
to keep the soil in a more uniform state 
of moisture. 


RASPBERRIES ON THE NORTH SIDE OF A WALL. 


J. N. M. We see no good reason why the 
Raspberries should fail on the north side 
of your wall, in fact, we have seen them 
growing and fruiting splendidly in similar 
positions where the soil was in a fertile 
condition. The ground should be thoroughly 
well-worked and receive a good dressing of 
short manure, or. better still, a large addition 
of leaf-mould. After it has been prepared, 
the soil should be allowed to remain for 
some weeks to settle before new canes are 
planted. Varieties that would probably suit 
your situation very well are Lloyd George 
and Pyne’s Royal. 


R. O. By the description 
you give of your youny Fig trees, they ought 
to fruit next year. Do nct pot them into 
larger pects, but place them in a sunny position 
outside, or in a cold house, in full sun to 
thoroughly ripen their wood. Gradually 
reduce the water supply as the season ad- 
vances, but never allow the roots to become 
really dry. Introduce them to a little heat 
and mecisture next March, and increase the 
supply of water to the roots, when they will 
soon show voung Figs, and continue to 
grow to maturity either in heat or in an 
unheated, sunny house. 


STONE SPLITTING IN Peacuss. F.T. S. Certain 


varieties of Peaches are more subject to stone- 
splitting than others ; dry borders, red spider 
and other cultural defects, are all conducive 
to stone splitting and failure. Lift the roots 
and treat the trees carefully, removing strong 
roots according to the age of the tress. 





CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


or fumigate all your Begonias at the beginning 
of the attack, or what is better, before any 
sign of the pest becomes visible. Prevention 
is better and easier than cure, but by July 
the plants are incurable. Do not let the 
atmosphere of the house become too dry 
for this class of plants in spring and carly 
summer. 


Muscar Haweurch Grave. KF. W. Yous ” Stat paul ne” pene es anaroen, watson 
Grapes arrived in a very bad condition, JoHN E. KNIGHT AND SoN, Tettenhall Rosary, Wolver- 
but we believe they represent the Muscat hampton.— Bulbs. 

Hamburgh variety. This Grape is unsur- ALEX. DICKSON AND SONS, LTD., Newtownards, Co- 
passod for richness of flavour when grown to „ A —— a 
perfection. It is, however, difficulty to ES Ne 11, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 
grow well in a mixed vinery, and needs to be oR WALLACE AND Co., LTD.. The Old Gardens, Tunbridge 
So vrafted on Black Hamburgh to be successful. Wells.—Lilies and other bulbs ; Irises. 

If ycu cannot lift the roots and place them Batk AND Soxs. 11, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 
nearer the surface in fresh compost, and also —Irises ; Dattodils and Hybrid Nerines. 

protect the border from heavy rains during STUART Low Co., Bush Hill Park, Middlesex.—Roses, 
the winter months, vou will be wise to dis- ROBERT VEITCH AND SON, 34, High Street, Exeter.— 
continue the cultivation of this Grape. and 5 ea ts SMES 5, Aha l 
confine attention to the varieties which do Ù ——— AND XON, LTD., Barnet, Herts.—Roses : 
so well. From the description given, We piyspys. a E T E E E 
gather that the vines have been neglected, ete. 

and the roots have entered the cold sub- AUSTIN AND MCASLAN, Glasgow. — Bulbs. 

soil, thus causing the berries to shank and DAWKINS, 408. Kings Road. S.W.—Bulbs, 

lack colour. Other causes of shanking are KERR AND Co. Glasgow.—Bulbs. 


CARNATION Leaves DAMAGEHD. C.J B 
far as we can tell the wounds on the Carnation 
leaves were caused by an insect. The damage 
seems to have been caused while the leaf 
was young. We failed to find the insect 
which did the damage, but by careful obser- 
vation of the living plant you may be able 
to tind it yourself. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM-LEAF EELWORM. J. W.D. &C. 
D. The Chrysanthemum shoots which you sub- 
mitted to us were attacked by the Chrysan. 
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AVERAGE MEAN TEMPERATURE 


for the ensuing week 


deduced from observations during the last fifty 


years at Greenwich, 55.3. 


ACTUAL TEMPERATURE— 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle Oftice, 5, Tavistock Street. 
Covent Garden London, Wednesday, September 16, 


10 a.m. Bar. 30.0, 


Temp. 62°. 


Weather, fine. 








THE immunity trials carried 


The testing out at 


Ormskirk by the 


of Potatos for National Institute of Agri- 


Wart Disease. cultural 


Botany with the 


co-operation of the Ministry 
of Agriculture have proved of the greatest 


service to the Potato industry. 
known varieties have been tested. 


All the well- 
Exposed 


to the heavily infected soil of Ormskirk 
throughout a growing season they have 
either succumbed or resisted attack of the 


disease, 
to hold good. 


The results of the tests are found 
A Potato is either susceptible 


or immune and the distinction appears to be 


absolute and permanent. 


From time to time, 


it is true, claims are made that the immunity 
of a certain variety has broken down; but 
when the claim is examined it is discovered 


to be ill-founded. 


In the majority of cases 


of this kind the appearance of Wart disease 
in a crop of an immune variety is due to the 


7 chance occurrence of rogues of susceptible 


sorts among the immune variety. 

The labour involved in the conduction of 
the trials at Ormskirk is very great. Each 
year a hundred or more old and new varieties 
are grown at the station and each variety has 
to be examined for the symptoms of Wart 
disease. In some seasons, moreover, when 
the incidence of Wart disease is light, the 
results may not be conclusive and then the 
trial has to be extended over a second year. 
The length of time which must elapse before 
an unequivocal verdict may be given is of 
little importance so far as old varieties are 
concerned ; but it is of great importance in 
the case of new seedling varieties, It is 
therefore of no small practical importance 
that means should be devised which shall 
permit of the more rapid testing of varieties 
with respect to their behaviour to wart 
disease. Unfortunately the conditions which 
facilitate or obstruct infection of the Potato 
by the parasite (Synchytrium endobioticum) 
are still obscure. It is known that in wet 
seasons infection is rapid and that in dry 
seasons it is slower and more sporadic. 
When the conditions which govern infection 
are better known it may be possible to 
discover means both of promoting rapid 
infection and of diagnosing the disease in 
its earliest stages before the Potato plant 
shows any outward and visible sign of the 
disease. This, indeed, is the objective to be 
aimed at: to be able to test, for example, 
seeds or seedlings and thus to separate 
forthwith the sheep from the goats—the 
immune from the susceptible. Failing such 
a method of peremptory diagnosis, the best 
that can be hoped for is to speed up infection 
so that susceptible varieties may be induced 
to show their vulnerability to Wart disease in 
the shortest possible space of time. This 
has been done* by M. D. Glynne of the 
Rothamsted Experimental Station. Experi- 
ments already made in the field in this 
country and in America show that infection 
takes place at a relatively low soil tempera- 
ture ; at a temperature above 22° C. (72° F.) 
it does not occur. Laboratory experiments 
carried out at Rothamsted show also that 
infection is the more certain the wetter is the 
soil. This observation is in conformity with 
the fact that Wart disease is most prevalent 
in rainy seasons and in wet districts. Inci- 
dentally it serves to indicate that the disease 
is not likely to become endemic in the 
southern or eastern counties. Yet although 
this be so it has to be remembered that once 
the disease is introduced into a district, as it 
may be in a wet year, it is not easily 
eradicated; for the winter sporangia of 
Synchytrium endobioticum may lie in the 
soil and retain for many years their power of 
germination. Therefore the fact that the 
disease, although widespread, is confined to 
certain areas shall not blind us to the possi- 
bility that, given a sequence of wet seasons, 
Wart disease might spread generally and 
make the growing of susceptible varieties 
a dangerous and precarious practice. 
Following up the clues as to the con- 
ditions which make for infection, Miss 
Glynne was able to devise means whereby 
the presence of Wart disease may be recog- 
nised at a very early stage in susceptible 
varieties exposed to infection. The means 
which proved successful were to keep the 
growing tubers ‘‘on the dry side” during 
the first month after planting and then to 
maintain the soil in a wet condition during 





* Infection experiments with Wart disease of Potatos. 
Annals of Applied Biology, XIL., 1 February, 1925. 


the second month. By this method, in 
which the Potatos may be grown in small 
pots, decision with respect to susceptibility 
or immunity may be reached in three months; 
and inasmuch as the plants are under 
control, the result 1s more certain than it is 
when plants are grown in the open and 
subjected to the wet or dry vagaries of the 
growing season. Yet more rapid results 
were obtained by Miss Glynne by the use 
of the summer sporangia of Synchytrium 
endobioticum as infection material. Warts 
of the disease placed on tubers kept in a 
moist atmosphere so that a wart is in close 
proximity with a young tuber brought 
about manifest infection in the course of 
three weeks. A somewhat similar method 
has been worked out in Germany for 
inducing rapid infection by winter sporangia. 
A compost made of soil and brayed up 
warted Potatos is allowed to weather during 
the winter and in the spring is laid on 
the eyes of sprouting Potatos kept at a 
temperature of from 61-68°F. Infection 
becomes manifest in about three weeks. 
When varieties classed as susceptible 
and immune were tested by this method, 
infection was observed in all the varieties 
which had proved susceptible in the field 
and also occured fo a slight extent in some 
varieties previously regarded as immune. 
This fact would seem to show that border 
line varieties exist which, although not 
absolutely immune, are sufficiently so to en- 
able them to earn a clean bill of health 
when grown under field conditions. If this 
observation be confirmed it might well prove 
to be a starting point for the discovery of 
the chemical or physiological properties re- 
sponsible for conferring immunity and sus- 
ceptibility on different varieties of Potato. 





British Carnation Society.—An exhibition of 
perpetual-flowering Carnations open to amateurs 
and gardeners will be held under the auspices 
of the British Carnation Society in the Royal 
Horticultural Hall, Vincent Square, West- 
minster, on December lst. The schedule 
contains fifteen classes, eight of which are open 
to gardeners and seven to amateurs. The 
most important class is that for a decorative 
arrangement of not more than 100 Carnation 
blooms on a table space of four feet six inches 
by three feet, and the group may be decorated 
with any kind of foliage. The Reginald Cory 
Cup is offered in this class, and the Cup carries 
with it a cash prize of twenty shillings. 
Most of the other classes are for single vases of 
one variety of distinct colour. The Hon. 
Secretary is Mr. P. F. Bunyard, 57, Kidder- 
minster Road, Croydon. 


Origin of Covent Garden Market. — In the 
lecture he delivered before the members of 
the Royal Horticultural Society on the 8th 
inst., Mr. George Monro gave some interesting 
particulars of the origin of Covent Garden 
Market. He stated that the earliest London 
market for the distribution of fruit was on the 
site of the present Mansion House, and traders 
dealt in garden produce there long before any 
reference to Covent Garden as a market can 
be found. In 1220 two growers sold their 
produce at the gate of the Convent Garden 
and thus the famous market was commenced. 
In 1547 Covent Garden was granted acharter, 
by Edward VI, which reverted to the Crown 
in 1552. The market rates were granted to 
the Duke of Bedford and held by his family 
until two or three years previous to the war 
when they were sold to the Beecham Trust. 
In 1570 a portion was leased to a member of 
the Cecil family and in 1631 the market rates 
were leased to the Duke at £17 a year. In 
1668 the market square was enclosed by railings, 
and it was then approximately about three 
acres in extent. Mr. Monro stated that Covent 
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Garden was not only the market for London, 
but the clearing house for all other markets 
in Great Britain, and buyers come to Covent 
Garden from all over the country. 


Munificent Gift to an Agricultural Collezge— 
The late Mr. Colin Thomson of Auchendrane, 
Ayrshire, bequeathed a quarter of the residue 
of his estate to the governors of the West of 
Scotland Agricultural College. Hed esired that 
the legacy should be devoted to research work, 
bursaries, and scholarships. The gift will 
amount to between £20,000 and £25,000. 


Gardeners’ Societies Outings.—On the occasion 
of the Annual Outing of the Croydon and 
District Horticultural Improvement Society 
on 26th ult., some eighty members and their 
friends visited the nurseries of Messrs. Allwood 
Bros., at Wivelsfield. The journey was made 
by char-a-banes through some of the most 
delightful scenery in Surrey and Sussex. The 
special object of the visit was to inspect the 
Carnations, including the new varieties of 
Dianthus Alwoodii. The visit lasted about an 
hour-and-a-half, when the party travelled to 
Burgess Hill, where lunch was provided. After- 
wards Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons’ Nursery at 
Crawley was inspected. The Dahlias, which 
this firm grow very extensively, were viewed 
with great interest, and the so-called blue 
Dahlia named Lady Heath greatly interested 
the visitors. Tea was provided by Messrs. 
Cheal and Son on the lawn attached to the 
nursery, and after Mr. John Gregory, Vice- 
Chairman of the Society, had thanked Messrs. 
Cheal and Sons on behalf of the visitors, the 
return journey was made home, Croydon 
being reached at 8.30 p.m.—Members of the 
Reading Gardeners’ Mutual Improvement 
Society visited Mongewell park, Wallingford, 
the residence of Mr. H. Gould, on the 26th 
ult. The visitors were conducted through 
the gardens by Mr. Wicks, the gardener, and 
at the conclusion of the ramble the party was 
entertained to refreshments through the kind- 
ness of Mr. Gould—Members of the Cowley 
(Oxford) Horticultural Society visited the 
gardens at Westonbirt, the residence of Lt.-Col. 
Sir George Holford, K.C.V.O., on the 5th inst., 
on the occasion of the Society’s Annual Outing. 
Mr. F. J. Clark, the head gardener, acted as 
guide. Special interest was taken in the 
arboretum, which contains many beautiful 
specimens of Conifers and other trees. Unfor- 
tunately, after lunch the weather turned wet, 
but Mr. Alexander, Orchid grower to Sir George 
Holford, conducted the visitors through the 
Orchid houses and later the kitchen and fruit 
gardens were inspected. Although the weather 
was so unkind, the outing proved most interest- 
ing and profitable, and after tea had been 
partaken, votes of thanks were accorded to 
Lt.-Col. Sir George Holford, to Mr. Clark and to 
Mr. Alexander. 


A simple Method to Remove Splinters from the 
Flesh.— Che many worries that beset gardeners 
include the annoyance of splinters and thorns 
entering the flesh, and a simple way of removing 
them is given in The Journal of the Board of 
Agriculture of British Guiana. Nearly fill 
a wide-mouthed bottle with hot water, place 
the injured part over the mouth of the bottle, 
and press lightly. The suction will draw the 
flesh down, and in a few minutes the steam will 
draw out the splinter.” 


Honour for Mr. Robert Craig.—At the forty- 
first Annual Convention of the Society of Ameri- 
can Florists and Ornamental Horticulturists 
held at Buffalo, U.S.A., on August 18-20, 
the Gold Medal of Honour of the Society was 
presented to Mr. Robert Craig of Philadelphia. 
The florists’ Exchange states that the presen- 
tation of the medal was probably the outstand- 
ing feature of the entire three days’ session. 
The medal is awarded every year, but not 
more than once in five years to one particular 
individual. Mr. Rudd, in making the presen- 
tation, stated that Mr. Craig was a master grower 
and a leader in everything pertaining to horti- 
culture. He said, ‘‘ 1 am glad this organisation 
has honoured itself by honouring Robert 
Craig, and I am particularly glad that it has 
become my pleasant duty to confer upon him 
this medal as a symbol of love and affection”. 


Mr. Charles Simpson.—Born in Morayshire, 
on the Gordon Castle Estate, Mr. Charles 
Simpson went to school with the present gar- 
dener there, Mr. Charles Webster. He served 
his apprenticeship at Innes House, the seat of 
the Earl of Fife, under Mr. Smith, a well- 
known and successful grower and exhibitor in 
Scotland. According to the custom of the 
trade, Mr. Simpson went to Edinburgh and 
in due course was sent by Messrs. Lawson’s 
to Blair Drummond, the seat of Charles 8. 
Howe Drummond, Esq., where he filled the 
position of outdoor foreman for twelve months. 
He subsequently occupied various positions 
at Cragie Hall, the home of Hope Vere, Esq. ; 
Dysart House, the seat of the Earl of Rosslyn ; 
and Wemyss Castle. After the considerable 
experience gained in these famous gardens 
Mr. Simpson went to America, and on his 
return took charge of the gardens at Torrie 
House, Dunfermline, for the late Lady Henry 
Grosvenor, then Miss Wemyss. Two years 
later he succeeded Mr. Carmichael (late of 
Sandringham) as gardener at Bignor Park, 





MR. CHARLES SIMPSON. 


Sussex. Later, he returned to Edinburgh, 
spending some time in a nursery and filling 
a position to a family at Manderston, before 
passing to the charge of Broadmeadows, Ber- 
wickshire. In the meantime, his old employer, 
Mrs. Wemyss, had moved to Balfour House, 
Markinch, Fife, and she invited Mr. Simpson 
to return; he did so, and remained there for 
seven years until his employer died. His next 
charge was at Newby Hall, Yorkshire, where he 
remained for about seven years, when Mr. 
Wemyss wanted him to take charge of the 
gardens at Wemyss Castle. This invitation 
was accepted, and for more than a score of 
years Mr. C. Simpson has ably fulfilled his duties. 
At first he had charge of the gardens and grounds 
but in due course the woods and forest depart- 
ment came under his care, and now, for about 
six years he has devoted his attention chiefly 
to the forestry work of the Wemyss Castle 
estate. 

Botanist’s Gift to the British Museum— The 
late Miss Lilian Suzette Gibbs, F.L.S., of Santa 
Cruz, Teneriffe, who died on January 30, 
left all her collections of plants and books and 
papers connected therewith now at the British 
Museum, to the Trustees of the British Museum 
Natural History Botanical Department. 
We understand that for some years past Miss 
Gibbs had occupied a table in one of the bays 
at the British Museum Herbarium and she 
was therefore brought into close association 
with the officials of the department. Her 
specimens, which she bequeathed to the 
Museum, will probably exceed seven thousand 


in number. She was an authority on the dis- 
tribution of the high mountain flora in the 
Malay Archipelago where she did much 
original work. She also undertook expeditions 
in Queensland and Tasmania. Miss Gibbs was 
one of the earliest lady members of the 
Linnean Society and was also a member of 
other learned bodies. Her name is com- 
memorated by the genus Gibbsia, a shrubb 
Nettle collected by her on the Arfak Moun- 
tains, the original specimen of which is in 
the, British Museum Herbarium. ‘ 


Show Assistants’ Dinner at Edinburgh.—A 
kindly and generous thoughtfulness led Mr. 
David Cuthbertson to consider the position 
of the leading representatives of the seed 
and nursery firms exhibiting at the Edinburgh 
International Show. This  thouzhtfulness 
materialised in an invitation to dinner, which 
was accepted by about sixty of the assistants 
and representatives whom Mr. W. Cuthbertson 
meets at exhibitions throughout the country. 
The dinner was held at the North British 
Hotel on Wednesday the 9th inst. and a 
fine programme followed anzexcellent repast. 
A thoroughly enjoyable time was spent and 
everyone present expressed the highest appre- 
ciation of their host’s endeavour to make their 
stay in Edinburgh as pleasant as possible. 


Thefts of flowers at Edinburgh Show.—We 
learn that numerous unpleasant happenings 
characterised the conclusion of the Inter- 
national Flower Show at Edinburgh on Friday, 
the llth inst. It appears that while efforts 
were being made to clear the hall of visitors 
preparatory to the removal of the exhibits, 
hundreds of bunches of flowers were deliber- 
ately stolen and despite the efforts of the 
stewards and police whole rows of flowers 
were removed from their vases without per- 
mission in the course of a very few minutes. 
It is regrettable that the majority of offenders 
were well-dressed women who evidently had 
no regard for other peoples property. 


Honour for Professor Aug. Henry.—The 
Botanic Society of Poland has recently elected 
Professor Augustine Henry (of the College of 
Science, Dublin), as an Associate Foreign 
Member, in recognition of his scientific work 
in botany and forestry, and of his sympathy 
in the progress of their country since its libera- 
tion in 1918. Professor Henry visitéd Poland 
three years ago, and paid particular attention 
to the Larch, which is a native of the Lysa 
Gora range of hills north of Cracow. Trees 
raised from the seed of the Polish Larch are 
now for the first time in cultivation in the British 
Isles, and can be seen in the Glasnevin Botanic 
Garden, and at the Avondale Forestry Station 
in Wicklow. 


Dahlia Number of “ Gartenschoenheit.”—-Our 
Berlin contemporary, ` Gartenschoenheit, pub- 
lishes for September a special Dahlia number 
containing coloured plates of the varieties 
Ehrliche Arbeit, tawny, with yellow centre ; 
Perle von Dresden, rose-pink, Mrs. Dresselhuys, 
paler pink; and King of Autumn, buff-pink. 
The colours are fairly true, and the flowers 
well-grouped ; numbers of; other varieties 
are shown in black and white, and the issue 
also contains much miscellaneous matter of 
interest in the garden at this time of year. 


Forthcoming French Chrysanthemum Congress 


-~The programme of the twenty-fifth annual 
Congress of the French Chrysanthemum Society, 
to be held at Lyons from the 5th to the 8th 
November, is now to hand, and forecasts a 
busy four days for the delegates. Besides the 
Congress, at which a number of papers will 
be read and discussed, and the big Exhibition 
which is to be a feature of the occasion, there 
are a number of social events, including a 12 
o clock “‘ breakfast’? on the first day, in the 
evening a banquet, a gala performance at the 
theatre on the second day, a long excursion. 
and a final official banquet provided by the 
municipal authorities. All the delegates, 
French and Foreign alike, will miss one familiar 
figure—that of the late Mr. C. Harman Payne, 
who was Foreign Corresponding Secretary to 
the National Chrysanthemum Society and always 
took the utmost interest in this annual event. 
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Fg The Week’s Work 5: 


THE ORCHID HOUSES 


By J. COLLIER, Gardener to Sir JEREMIAH COLMAN, Bart., 
Gatton Park, Reigate. 

Cypripedium.—Many plants of the cool- 
growing Cypripediums of both species and 
hybrids will now be sending up their flower 
scapes and should be given every encourage- 
ment to induce them to flower satisfactorily. 
The leaves should be cleaned carefully by 
sponging them with soapy water. As the 
scapes become of sufficient length they should be 
neatly tied to thin stakes, forif they are allowed 
to become twisted it will be difficult to cause 
them to grow erect, which adds so much to their 
beauty and utility. As the month advances 
the plants should be afforded all the light possible 
and supplied liberally with water at the roots 
each time the compost shows signs of becoming 
dry. Many of the summer-blooming kinds 
will now have passed out of flower, and the 
necessary repotting should be given attention. 


Masdevallia.— Any of these interesting plants 
that were not re-potted in February may be 
dealt with in this respect during the present 
month. The dwarf-growing species, which 
include such as M. O’Brieniana, M. Shuttle- 
worthii, M. muscosa, M. xipheres, and others 
of this type succeed in comparatively small 
pots or pans and should be grown in a position 
near to the rcof-glass. The more vigorous 
kinds, such as M. elephanticeps, M. coriacea, 
M. Ephippium and the strong-growing M. 
macrura, together with those of the section 
that produces flowers of a more brilliant colour, 
including M. Harryana, M. ignea, M. Veitchiana, 
and M. amabilis, are stronger-rooted, and 
require more rootinz-space, therefore they 
are best grown in pots or rather deep pans. 
Few Orchids respond more readily to generous 
treatment than these Masdevallias, and if 
carefully watered for the first few weeks after 
re-potting will soon take possession of the new 
eompost. The chaste M. tovarensis should 
not be disturbed at this season, and the same 
remirk applies to members of the Chimaera 
group. Where a house or division is not set 
apart for these plants the warmer end of the 
cool house should be chosen, preferably the 
shaded side. In re-potting, the receptacles 
should be two-thirds filled with clean crocks for 
drainage. The rooting material may consist 
of Osmunda-fibre and some Sphagnum-moss 
cut into short portions, with a few crushed 
crocks incorporated with the compost. 





THE FLOWER GARDEN. 
By W. AUTON, Gardener to VISCOUNT ELVEDEN, 
Pyrford Court, Woking, Surrey. 


Buddleia variabilis.— This late-flowering shrub 
is particularly valuable for its display at the 
end of the summer and autumn, but owing to 

. the ease with which it is raised from seeds 
many inferior stocks exist. It is a rapidly- 
growing plant, consequently replacements be- 
come necessary from time to time, and those 
who possess good varieties should keep them 
true by propagating by means of cuttings. 

. Shoots of partially ripened wood inserted firmly 
in pots and stood in a cold frame at the present 
time will root freely. 


Ostrowskia maqnifica.—This beautiful, hardy 
plant may be propagated at the present time 
by means of root cuttings. Dig down carefully 
by the side of the plant and remove the soil 
from the large, fleshy roots, which, in good, 
well-worked soil, may be found to be growing 
so deeply as two or even three feet down. 
These may be cut into pieces about three inches 
long and planted in sandy soil in an open, 
sunny position, A hand-light may be placed 
over them to ward off heavy rains, 
otherwise no protection is necessary and the 
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roots will make good flowering plants in the 
second year. 


Paeonies.—The herbaceous Paeonies are 
amongst the finest of June-flowering plants, 
and a Paeony garden at that season is a most 
attractive spot. Frequent disturbance is in- 
advisable, but occasional replanting will be 
necessary to prevent overcrowding and ex- 
haustion, or the floral display cannot be main- 
tained. the roots should be divided carefully, 
avoiding injury to the crowns; after division 
each piece should possess from three to six 
eyes or growing points. Where a garden is 
devoted to them the plants must necessarily 
be grown again in the same beds and liberal 
additions of loam and decayed manure should 
be given as the work of replanting proceeds. 


Specimen Plants.—It is not wise to leave 
standards of specimen plants of such subjects 
as Heliotropes, Zonal Pelargoniums, Plumbagos, 
and others in their positions in the beds after 
this date, if it is required to preserve them for 
next year. They should be carefully lifted, 
put into the smallest pots practicable and 
placed in an unheated house. Keep trem 
in fairly close conditions and syringe thi m 
frequently fora few days until they ae estab- 
lished when the house should be ventilated 
freely. 


Border Chrysanthemums.—The earlier varieties 
are flowering well, brightening the borders 
and providing plenty of material for cutting. 
The moist weather of August has made the 
plants grow rather tall, and in some cases 
it may be necessary to give the later -flowering 
varieties longer stakes to make them secure 
against heavy rains and winds. 


PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 
By F. J. CLARK, Gardener to Lt.-Col. SIR GRORGE 
HOLFORD, Westonbirt, Gloucestershire. 


Chrysanthemums.—Since writing my notes 
last week, when I advised the pushing forward 
of preparations for the housing of tender plants, 
disturbing reports of frost having occurred 
in various parts of the country have appeared 
in the Press. Although, at the time of writing, 
the thermometer has not recorded frost here 
this month, the mercury on one or two nights, 
has fallen perilously near it. Fluctuations 
in temperature have been frequent and sudden, 
both day and night, and the wise plant cultivator 
will have moved the more tender plants which 
were growing outside under his charge to safe 
quarters under glass. After this date, risk 
of injury from frost to Chrysanthemums remain- 
ing out-of-doors unprotected are such that 
it necessitates them being placed under glass, 
or that some special provision be made to protect 
them on frosty nights. Those which are being 
grown for the production of large blooms 
and for exhibition, as well as the early-flowering 
decorative varieties, will be better for 
being placed under glass now, apart from the 
consideration of possible danger from frost. 
The later-flowering ‘* bush”’ plants may with 
advantage be kept outside a week or two 
longer. These should, however, be placed 
together in a position where they may readily 
be protected on cold nights. By the employ- 
ment of some extra stakes and cord, a skeleton 
framework may be erected over them, with 
very little trouble, on which may be stretched 
light strips of tiffany at night, thus rendering 
them safe against damage from light frosts. 
This will obviate the necessity to house more 
than a part of the plants at one time, thus 
gaining the two-fold advantage of prolonging 
the supply of late flowers and in avoiding the 
overcrowding of the plants when housed. 
Undue crowding of the plants in the houses 
is very detrimental to them at any time and 
more particularly so when they are first housed. 
This advice applies not only to Chrysanthe- 
mums, and I would like here to call special 
attention to the advantages to be gained from 
the affording of every growing plant, and those 
which are maturing their growth, whether in 
frames or in the houses, all the room possible 
to enable them to make sturdy growth and to 
mature it against the on-coming winter. 
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FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 


By F. STREETER, Gardener to MAJOR ALBERT PAM, 
Wormley Bury, Broxbourne, Herta. 


Peaches and Nectarines——Remove the old 
fruiting shoots of Peach and Nectarine trees, 
unless they are required for extension, as quickly 
as possible after the fruit has been picked. 
This will greatly facilitate the ripening of next 
year’s fruiting wood and allow all the sun and 
air to reach every shoot. Varieties such as 
Sea Eagle, Bellegarde, Barrington, Princess 
of Wales, and Late Devonian Peaches and 
Milton and Victoria Nectarines are apt to make 
very strong growth in the early stages of their 
development and continue growing until late 
in the season. Should red spider be present 
on the trees give the leaves a thorough 
spraying with an approved insecticide to kill 
the pest, and then discontinue spraying except. 
on very hot days, as everything possible should 
be done to hasten the ripening of the trees 
before the sun loses its power. On no account 
should the border be allowed to get dry; 
water it thoroughly when moisture is needed, 
and in the case of trees that have carried heavy 
crops of fruit, liquid manure on occasions 
will be helpful, but care and discretion is necess- 
ary in feeding trees prior to their resting period. 
Keep the ventilators open both day and night 
and remove all fallen leaves at least once a day. 
See that the ties are not cutting into the bark. 





Root-pruning.— It will be advisable to consider 
the condition of all Apricot, Plum, Pear, Peach 
and Nectarine trees as to the kind of growth 
they are making ; if gross shoots are developing 
it is a sure indication that some of the roots 
are too big and getting away from their allotted 
space. Such trees should be noted for root- 
pruning, preferably before the fall of the leaf, 
about the end of the present month or the begin- 
ning of October. In large establishments it 
will be found the best policy to have a number 
of well-trained trees ready out of doors to be 
lifted into the respective houses when the 
present occupants are getting old and worn 
out. By this method a season’s crop is not 
lost as is the case when young trees are planted. 


HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 


By E. NAAL, Gardener to J. A. NIX, Esq., Tilgate, 
Crawley, Sussex. 


Late Pears on Walls.— Most of the late varieties of 
Pears such as Josephine de Malines, and Duchesse 
de Bordeaux will hang until the end of October 
or early November. The finest fruits should 
be supported by tying a piece of bass, not 
too tightly, around the stalks, and fastened to 
the branches. When birds are numerous 
it is advisable to net the fruits. The nets 
may be kept clear of the front of the trees by 
arranging forked sticks or pieces of Bamboo 
fifteen inches or eighteen inches long at intere 
vals. In many districts wasps are very trouble- 
some to ripening fruits, and where this is the 
case the Pears may be enclosed in paper bags. 
The latter is also a good protection against 
early frosts, which have been rather severe 
on several occasions during the past few years. 
The rainfall throughout August and up to the 
time of writing has not been excessive, and I 
would advise feeding late Pears with a little 
manure water; use lesser quantities of this 
stimulant at this time of the year than earlier 
in the season, as the sun has less power to 
warm the borders. 


Plums.—Late dessert Plums such as Coe’s 
Golden Drop, Coe’s Violet, Reine Claude de 
Bavay and other late dessert sorts will need 
protection against damage by birds and wasps. 
Small paper or muslin bags will answer the 
purpose; when muslin has been used I have 
found it necessary to employ a double thickness 
against wasps. 


Fizs.—Outdoor Figs are very good this year 
and are not being troubled with wasps, but they 
need to be protected against birds. 
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Hardy Vines.—Where these are grown for 
ornamental purposes the foliage will now be 
assuming the beautiful tints that are so much 
admired. All young growths should be cut 
away to allow plenty of room to display the 
coloured leaves. 





By H. PRINCE, Gardener to the HON. MRS, GREVILLE, 
Polesden Lacy, Dorking. 


Caaliflowers.— A sharp watch should be kept 
on all beds of Cauliflower to see that the curds 
do not suffer damage by early frosts. The 
leaves should be bent over the curds to protect 
them, as well as to keep them a good colour. 
If supplies are coming in too quickly some of 
the plants may be lifted and heeled in at the 
north side of a wall so as to prolong the season 
so long as possible. 


Beetroots.— The roots of the main crop of 
Beetroot are in most gardens sufficiently large 
to be lifted for storing. Choose a dry day, 
being very careful in the process of lifting not 
to damage the roots in any way. The foliage 
should be wrenched off by a sharp twist of the 
hand and not too closely to the root; never cut 
the foliage close up to the crown. It is best to 
store Beets in a shed in sand, but if there is 
no shed-room available they may be clamped 
in sand against a north wall, when they will 
keep sound. The crops of July-sown Globe 
Beet will be much better left for a few weeks 
before they are lifted. 


Winter Onions.—If the seeds of this crop 
have germinated quickly, some of the seedlings 
should be thinned as required and the thin- 
ninzs used to mix with salads. 


Cardoons.—Many different methods are 
adopted of bleaching this crop. After drawing 
the leaves together and tying them, the soil 
should be placed firmly around the plants. 
Another method is the use of brown paper, 
making it secure at the top and then drawing 
the soil up around it; strong paper should 
be used when his method is adopted. In many 
places hay bands are used for bleaching Car- 
doons. 


Leeks.—Continue to earth-up Leeks in trenches 
on a favourable day. Keep the soil stirred 
with the hoe amongst the Leeks that have been 
dibbed in holes. Plants remaining in the 
seed bed may be still dibbed out into holes 
in ground which may have recently become 
vacant. These plants may not grcw to a 
very large size, but they will be useful for 
very many purposes. 


Celery.—Continue to earth up the successional 
batches of Celery as becomes necessary, 
always choosing a time when the foliage is 
quite dry. See that all soil round the plants 
is broken into a fine state before commencing 
the work, and take every precaution in the 
operation to see that the soil is kept out of the 
hearts of the plants. Celery has made 
good growth this autumn, as the plant needs 
plenty of moisture. 


FOR NORTHERN GARDENERS. 


By JAMES JEFFERY, Gardener to the EARL OF LONSDALE, 
Lowther Castle, Penrith, W2stmoreland. 


Calceolaria amplexicaulis.—Numerous suit- 
able growths for propagating are now ready on 
this half-hardy herbaceous Calceolaria. Not 
being sufficiently hardy for cold frame treat- 
ment all through the winter, the cuttings are 
best rooted in boxes. Shoots of C. amplexi- 
caulis root readily now, and cuttings may again 
be taken in spring from the autumn-struck 
stock by removing the tops of the shoots. 
Do not allow the cuttings to flag during the 
first twenty-one days after inserting them, 
and spray them daily during this period. The 
old plants, if lifted and potted, will make good 
specimens for use in the flower garden next 
year. 
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emums.—All pot-grown varieties of 
the bush and large flowered types should now 
be thoroughly dusted with flowers of sulphur, 
or sprayed with a mildew specific either before 
housing them or so soon as possible after- 
wards. For late-flowering bush sorts it is 
important that loss of foliage should not occur 
through mildew. All the plants will require 
fumigating several times after being taken 
indoors to clear them of aphis before the buds 
are too far advanced. Admit all the air possible 
to the plants and endeavour to maintain as 
dry an atmosphere as possible until the flowering 
period is over. 


Violets.— The pits, frames, and soil in which 
it is intended to grow violets for the winter 
supply should be prepared forthwith, and it 
is advisable to place the soil in the frames 
some days in advance of the actual transplanting 
operations, to allow for the beds to settle down. 
The plants, now in the open borders, should 
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attention. Prick them off directly they are 
large enough to handle in a cold frame, which 
is necessary for wintering the plants success- 
fully in bleak districts. The soil in the frame 
should not be of a rich nature and should be 
made fairly firm before planting. Cauliflowers 
require a little more room between the plants 
than Cabbages, and a distance of at least five 
inches apart each way should be allowed them. 
The plants will become established in the frame, 
the sashes of which should not be placed over 
them except in frosty weather or to ward off 
heavy falls of snow. 


Lettuce.—Supplies from fresh, well-hearted 
plants growing outdoors may be prolonged for 
a considerable period if some of the plants 
are afforded protection from sleet showers 
and low night temperatures. Others not so 
far advanced will improve if lifted with a ball 
and planted in a frame that has been utilised 
for some earlier crop and is now vacant. 





FIG. 89.—ODONTOGLOSSUM LAURENTIA MAGNIFICUM. 


R.H.S. Award of Merit, August 25. 


Colour faint lilac with chocolate red markings. 


Shown by J. J. Bolton, Esq. (see p. 175). . 


3 


also receive their final ‘‘ pinching ” of the run- 
ners and be given a copious supply of water 
some days before being lifted. It will be advan- 
tageous for the plants to be occupying their 
winter quarters by the third week in September. 


Cabbages.— Young plants raised from seed 
that was sown during the second week in August 
are growing freely and should be kept free from 
weeds. Stir the soil around the plants on 
frequent occasions and so soon as they have 
attained a height of from three inches to four 
inches a quantity may be removed and pricked 
out into rows on a border and nursed on, to be 
carefully lifted with a ball later, and planted 
out in their permanent quarters. When 
handling these plants from the seed bed or 
rows, a further quantity may be pricked off 
into a cold frame, allowing a distance of three 
inches each way between the plants. Dusting 
young Cabbage plants with soot at intervals 
will be found to be most beneficial to them, 
and serve as a deterrent to slugs. 


Cauliflowers —Like Cabbages, Cauliflowers 
raised from seed sown in August now call for 


ORCHID NOTES AND GLEANINSS. 


CYPRIPEDIUM STARLIGHT. 


A FLOWER of this pretty hybrid raised in the 
collection of Clive Cookson, Esq., Nether 
Warden, Hexham, Northumberland (gr. Mr. 
W. J. Stables), shows a worthy addition to 
the favourite crosses of C. niveum for which the 
collection is noted. 

The novelty was obtained by crossing 
C. niveum and C. Helice (bellatulum x Psvche) 
and is therefore a re-arrangement of the C. 
niveum and C. bellatulum parents. The flower 
more nearly resembles an enlarged C. niveum, 
the very small spotting being arranged as 
in that species. 

The dorsal sepal of C. Starlight is pure white 
with some obscure violet spots at the base ; 
the almost circular petals are white with 
small purple spots on the inner halves; and 
the lip is white with small purple and yellow 
spots on the upper surface. The staminode 
is white with an attractive yellow blotch in 
the centre. 
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~CATTLEYA TRIUMPHANS, SANDERS’ 
VARIETY. 


A BATCH of this exceptionally fine strain 
of C. triumphans (Dowiana x Rex) has been 
flowering with Messrs. Sanders at St. Albans 
for some time past, and a flower representing 
their type is sent, which closely approaches 
a good U. Dowiana in size and form. The cream 
coloured sepals and petals are slightly tinged 
with lemon yellow, while the lip, in its mauve 
crimson colouring, with a profusion of yellow 
lines from the base, resembles C. Rex. It 
is very fragrant and a lasting autumn flower. 
The flower sent is from a second batch raised 
at St. Albans, the original form being one of 
the novelties in Messrs. Sanders’ Gold Medal 
Group at the 1904 Holland House Show, 
when it gained the R.H.S. Award of Merit 
and was described in The Gurdeners’ Chronicle, 
July 16, 1904, p. 43. 


CATTLEYA O’BRIENIANA. 


Wira reference to the article on p. 192, Messrs. 
Sanders send the following extract from their 
new Orchid Guide :— 

C. O’Brieniana, Brazil. Habit between 
dolosa and Loddigesii, but nearer dolosa, 
between which species it was at one time 
supposed to be a natural hybrid. There 
can, however, be little doubt that it is a true 
species. 


CYPRIPEDIUM UNO. 


In the note on Cypripediums at Nether 
Warden publisned in Z'ne Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
Decemner 20, 1924, p. 420, mention was made 
of a vigorously growing seedling Cypripedium, 
that Mr. Cookson had raised between C. Charles 
Sladden (bellatulum X glaucophyllum) and C. 
niveum. The piant has recently flowered and 
Mr. Cookson has named it C. Uno. 

It is a tine addition to the C. niveum section 
of hybrids. The dorsal sepal is rather more 
than two inches in diameter and of good shape, 
while the upper and central portions are veined 
and line-spotced with rosy-purple, the bottom 
portion being suffused with purple. The 
tinely-shaped petals are three inches long, 
One-and-a-nalf inch wide, ahd almost covered 
witn a suifusion of rosy-purple, marbled with 
white. ‘ne shield on tne column is rich purple 
With @ yellow centre. 

‘Ine fuiage of this new Cypripedium is remark- 
ably vigorous, being nine inches long, three 
incnes wide, and tinely tessellated. No doubt 
the exceptional vigour is derived from the 
influence of ©. glaucophyllum which was con- 
cerned in the primary cross, being one of the 
parents of C. Charles Sladden. H.J.C 
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AUTUMN-SOWN SWEET PEAS. 


Ir must be conceded that the decorative 
value of Sweet Peas stands very high, for their 
wiry, slender stems, bright and varied colours 
and graceful form of the flowers, give them 
all the requisite qualities to make ideal material 
for every purpose which the florists’ art demands. 

Although spring sowing is usual and will 
continue to be generally practised, there is 
much to be said for autumn sowing, particularly 
on lizht, sandy soils where there is no liability 
to stagnated conditions during the winter. 
Not only will autumn-sown plants provide 
flowers considerably in advance of those obtained 
from the earliest spring sowing, but the growth 
is more vigorous and the flowers finer. 

I have found that the best time to sow in 
this district is from the twelfth to the fifteenth 
of October, and for districts further north 
the date should be advanced until, in the midland 
or northern counties it would probably be 
preferable to sow in the early days of the month. 

It is, of course, Just as important to prepare 
the sites as one would for spring sowing, and 
this should have been done some time previously 
so that the ground has hecome consolidated. 
It is wise to sow the seeds somewhat thicker 
than is practised in the spring as not only is 
rermination less certain at this season but a 
proportion of the young plants may succumb 
to the trying conditions prevailing during the 
short days of winter. Care should be taken, 
however, that overcrowding does not occur, 
as plants weakened by this cause cannot with- 
stand the rigours of winter. Germination 
and subsequent growth will naturally be slow 
at this season, and pests will have to be guarded 
azainst. The chief foes are slugs and sparrows, 
and if the Peas are growing near an Ivy-clad 
building the depredations of the latter may 
be very serious. Where this occurs it is ad- 
visable to cover the rows with Pea-guards 
until the plants are about two or three inches 
hizh, and so soon as these are removed small 
twiggy sticks should be inserted on each side 
of the row. Where slugs are troublesome 
the usual precautions, such as sprinkling sharp 
coal ashes or lime around the plants and setting 
various traps for them, should be taken. 

The Sweet Pea is a perfectly hardy plant 
and can resist severe froat much better than 
excessive moisture, hence protection, beyond 
a few twiggy branches, should not be attempted, 
as heavy protecting material is liable to do more 
harm than good owing to its conservation 
of moisture. W. Auton, Pyrford Court Gardens, 
Woking. 











NEW HYBRID ORCHIDS. 
(Continued from July 25, p. 68.) 








Name. 





Parentage. 


Exhibitor. 





Hrasso-Cattleya Elia 
Jirasso-Cattleva Nora Jes ae p 
Brasso-Lactio-Cattleva avida ... pom I 
Brasso- Laelio-Cattleya Frau Selina] B 
L 


we 


Wolter 
Brassu- Laclio-Cattleva Luna 
Brasso-Lieho-Cattleya Mona 
Cattleya Debutante — 
Cattleya Esther Waldegrave 
Cattleva Helena — 
Cattleya Hermia 
Cattleya Lysander ... 
Cypripedium Starlight 
Laclio-Cattleva Ashton 
Laclio-Cattleya Isenseeana 
Laelio-Cattleva Niebelungen 
Laeclio-Cattleva Valerie IL. 
Laclio-Cattleva Peacock ... 
Lycaste edinensis 
Miltonioda Britannia Seis 
Odontoglossiun Cairnsianum 
Odontoglossum Echpse 
O tontoglossum Joyce II. . .. 
Odovtoglossum Roval Ascot 
Qdontoglossum St. Mungo in 
Odontoglossum Tom Ickingill ... 
Sophro-Lavlio-Cattleya albanensis 


Aglaon x Thais 
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C. Jasper x R.-C. Ilene ... 

C. Fabia x B.-C. Ilene... 
-L.-C, Amber x L.-C. Golden Queen 

-L. Digbyano-purpurata x C., Schroderae 


-C. Rubens x B. Dighyana... * An 
B.-C. Mrs. J. Leemann » L.-C. Carmencita 
Albion x Gaskelliana alba , 
Warscewilczii x Astron ... eux * 
Kienastiana x Maggie Raphael alba 
Warscewicziil x Dionvsius 

triumphans ~ Rhoda 

niveum x Helice... Sia 

L. Paeavia x C. Mossine 

C. Mendelii x L. Boothiana 

L. purpurata x C. Stuartii .. 

L.-C. Momus x C. Kitty Wren 

C. Dowana x J.-C. Colmaniana 
macrophylla x cruenta... — — 
Miltonioda Harwoodii x M. Bleuana 
Cordoba x eximillus 


President Poincare x Georgius Rex... 
Felicity x Georgius Rex  . 
Britannia x St. James ... : 
amabile x conspicuum ... — 

C. Dowlana x S.-L.-C. Jeanette 





Black & Flory. 
Cowan. 

Baron Schroder. 
Paul Wolter. 


Cowan. 

Cowan. 

C. J. Lucas. Esq. 
Baron Schroder. 
Black & Flory. 
Black & Flory. 
Black & Flory. 
Clive Cookson, Esq. 
Hon. Mrs. N. C. Rothsehild. 
Paul Wolter. 

Paul Wolter. 
Charlesworth. 
Sanders, 

Edinburgh Botanie Gardens. 
... | Charlesworth, 

* — i .. | Charlesworth. 

J.J. Bolton, Esq. 
A. Hanmer, Esq. 
Charlesworth. 
Charlesworth. 
Mansell & Hatcher. 
Sanders, 


XNOTE. -Odont ioda Galatea, in the list for July 25, - Odontioda Columbia. 
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DAHLIAS AT WISLEY. 


THE trial of Dahlias at Wisley is in excellent 
order. Each variety is plainly named and there 
is ample room between each sort to admit of 
inspection. Inthe early daysof September many 
of the plants of the Cactus type had reached 
a height of seven feet with scarcely a bit of 
colour in the way of flowers. With very few 
exceptions, the Cactus varieties are absolutely 
uscless as garden plants. The white Jhr. 
G. F. Van Tets is good, and Acme, a fine-petalled 
Hower in buff and carmine seems promising. 

Star Dahlias follow, and here one’s fancy 
goes to Leda, carmine with a ring of lighter 
shade in the centre; Haslemere Star, rose ; 
Seafield, rose and buff: Shinfield Star, rosy- 
carmine ; Reading Star, crimson; Gatton Star, 
salmon-pink ; Felicia, pink, and White Star. 

So far as varieties are concerned the small 
Pompon type is at a standstill. One newer 
kind, Albin, has rather large blooms for the 
type, still, it is first-rate as a garden plant, 
and evidently has uses for cut flower purposes. 

The big Show Dahlia is represented by a 
solitary sort named Merlin, and this bears 
blossoms too small for its type. 

Next are the Camellia-flowered Dahlias, 
which might well be included with the small 
decorative type. The variety May, of various 
shades of yellow and red, seemsto be the only sort 
one would add to three that may be accounted 
old, the dark crimson Radium, the rather 
lighter Crimson Flag, and the white-tipped 
Rezinaid Cory. 

Decorative Dahlias form a dominant class, 
and at Wisley some of the newer varieties 
are among the best of the whole collection. 
Tipsy, crimson; Carine, apricot; Aglaia, 
salmon-pink ; Jeweltje, pink; Prudence, 
tinted white; Alick, also white but with pink 
tint, are the more striking sorts bearing small 
or medium-sized blooms. 

Leslie Hancock. a large crimson bloom: Border 
Perfection and Reginald Godfrey, constitute 
a trio of big crimsons, with the flowers borne 
upright. 

Johan Mensing is regarded as a fine variety. 
The plant is about a yard high, has very little 


foliage, and bears medium-sized, rose-red — 


blossoms in profusion on faultless stems. Huge 
brick-red blooms were noted on Jean, a variety, 
like the last, that is dwarf and free. Similarly, 
Uncle Dick has these last named merits of 
growth, with flowers of a pretty shade of red, 
tipped white. 

Emblem, rose-pink; Emma Groot, with 
big mauve flowers, and a peculiarly cut leaf, 
grows about six feet high. This Dahlia is 
distinct and fine. Salmonia and Nancy are 
well-knownoldsorts,and another that is excellent 
is Mr. Jno. Dix, a pretty pink bloom ; this variety 
has a fault, perhaps, in that the blooming is 
none too free. Prestige, an orange variety 
and Menny Carlee, white, are also conspicuous. 

Of the large Pacony-flowered type, there 
are very few additions. I like Lady Heath, 
a mauve variety, and Mrs. Skevington, salmon- 
pink. The Rose, Scarlet King and Vesuvius 
are old varieties ; so is Psyche, but the last as 
a yellow is unequalled, and might well be 
termed a ‘‘ Decorative’? because as many 
flowers were double as single. It is a really 
grand garden plant. The smaller forms are 
deservedly popular, including Gwynne, crim- 
son; Lucina, orange-red; Crimson Glory, 
red; Denys, red; Peach, soft pink; Harriet, 
salmon-buff shades; and Norah Bell, carmine 
and yellow. 

In the collerette type similar improvement 
is also slow. Tuscar, carmine and white, 
is the ideal variety ; Tiger, in scarlet and white, 
has capital quality in the bloom ; Lady de Bass, 
acrimson and whiteis good. Someofthe varieties 
that had gained distinction in previous years 
seemed to me positively weedy. Single Dahlias, 
also, are a dwindling division. The dwart- 
growing Coltness Gem is in a class by itself, 
although Albion is a pretty little white variety. 
No other single of what I may term the ordinary 
type appeals to me as does Little Jennie; 
the flower is less than three inches across, 
and it has a red ring on fawn, with a pink edge. 
It is free-flowering to a high degree. H. S., 
Woking. 
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SOME AUTUMN ROSES. 


AMONGST a general collection of Roses none 
is More conspicuous at the present time than 
the bright crimson General McArthur, which 
has such a reputation for autumn flowering 
that it is often planted specially for its dis- 
play late inthe season. This year the second 
crop of flowers from General McArthur appears 
to be much finer than usual, due, undoubtedly, 
to the green summer. In addition to its 
floriferousness and rich colouring this popular 
Rose has a very strong perfume. 


Lady Pirrie, which may be regarded as one 
of the finest Roses for gardening purposes, 
is also blooming very freely this autumn. It 
is an ideal Rose for massing, producing a fine 
crop of deep coppery red flowers, which are 
flushed with dark yellow and fawn on the inner 
surface of the petals. Mrs. Henry Bowles, 
a very fine variety of warm rosy pink colour, 
shaded with salmon-orange, is also giving a 
fine crop of flowers just now, and the only 
fault appears to be that the blooms are a 
rie top-heavy so that they hang their 

eads. 


Mrs. Henry Morse, is also flowering freely, 
but fully-blown blooms become rather balley, 
although nothing could be finer than the buds, 
which are a beautiful bright rose suffused with 
vermilion. The deep cream Harry Kirk is 
to be recommended for its blooming in autumn, 
the buds especially being very attractive ; 
they are deep cream with a lemon base, but 
when the flower is expanded it fades to nearly 
white. The pale Rose Pharisiier is very free 
just now, but its predisposition to mildew 
militates against its garden value. Aspirant 
Marcel Rouyer is a beautiful H.T. variety 
raised by M. Pernet-Ducher. The colour is 
pale apricot, a most glorious bloom, and the 
growth of the plant is exceedingly vigorous. 
The popular Hugh Dickson variety seems to 
be exceptionally good this autumn, and it is 
hard to beat amongst the red varieties both 
for its vigour and floriferousness. The old 
Molly Sharman Crawford is also giving a generous 
quantity of blooms; this variety is good for 
all purposes and is one of the best Tea Roses 
in cultivation. The colour is described in 
the National Rose Society’s list as ‘‘ white, 
shaded eau-de-nil.”’ 


Gustav Griinerwald is one of the most fragrant 
varieties and a general utility Rose valuable 
for its autumn blooming. Its colour, carmine 
pink with a yellow base is exceedingly attrac- 
tive. 


Laurent Carle shows up conspicuously 
because of its fine crop of blossoms, which are 
a deep carmine colour. 


A beautiful golden Rose seen in the collec- 
tion under notice is Souvenir de Claudius 
Pernet, a delightful Rose with elongated petals 
that have been described as ‘‘ Sunflower yellow,” 
but the centre is a much deeper tone. Mrs. 
Oakley Fisher deserves mention because of 
the wealth of its flowers and pretty foliage. 
It is specially pleasing in the bud stage, and 
much used for table decoration and general 
decoration indoors. Madame Jules Bouche 
is very free and a good autumn bloomer. The 
flowers are white, shaded with pink in the centre, 
but this variety has the defect that it opens 
with a very conspicuous centre almost like a 
glorified single. Another of M. Pernet’-Ducher’s 
raising, deserving of mention for its autumn 
blooming, is Souvenir de Georges Pernet, 
a glowing Rose with a beautiful gold base to 
the petals. The ends of the petals are cochineal 
carmine, and the sheen of yellow pervades the 
whole of the flower. 


These are a few of the varieties that attracted 
my special notice amongst a general collection 
of the older and newer sorts. The wet summer 
has doubtless had an influence, and a few Roses 
that would have showed up more conspicuously 
in normal seasons have doubtless found the 
conditions not to their liking. T. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 
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RHODODENDRON RUBIGINOSUM. 


It is worthy of note that to the French 
Missionary, Abbé Delavay, belongs the honour 
of first introducing to our gardens three, if 
not four, of the most useful flowering shrubs 
among the Chinese Rhododendrons in one 
year. It was in 1889 that the seeds reached 
the Jardin des Plantes, Paris, and in November 
of the same year a few small seedlings of all 
four species were presented to Kew. Each 
in turn has provided the subject for a coloured 
plate in the Botanical Magazine as follows: 
R. racemosum, t. 7301; R. yunnanense, t. 7614 ; 





FIG. 90.—FRUITS OF PYRUS YUNNANENSIS. 


R. rubiginosum, t. 7621; and R. serotinum, 
t. 8841. 

While all four species have important dis- 
tinctive characters which have their particular 
value in our gardens, the subject of the accom- 
panying Supplementary Illustration, R. rubig- 
inosum, appears destined to be the most valuable 
addition, because it flourishes in a greater 
variety of soils than any species which I have 
so far come in contact with, not even excepting 
calcareous soils. In Major Stern’s beautiful 
garden at Goring-on-Sea, which was originally 
a chalk pit, R. rubiginosum is thriving. The 
result of this indifference to the nature of the 
soil in which it grows has led to the experimental 
use of this species as a stock for some of the 
best of the Chinese species and other Rhodo- 
dendrons which fail on soils containing any 
appreciable quantity of lime. 
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R. rubiginosum, as at present known in 
this country, forms a bushy shrub of stiff 
habit, up to about fifteen feet in height, 
but we may expect specimens much taller 
with age as Mr. George Forrest records it as 
a small evergreen tree up to thirty feet high 
on the Lichiang Range. The dark green, 
leathery leaves are oblong-lanceolate, one-and- 
a-half inch to three-and-a-half inches long, 
and one half inch to an inch wide. The under- 
sides of the leaves are clothed with rusty-brown 
scales. 

The flowers are borne in terminal clusters of 
four to eight blooms, one-and-a-half inch to two- 
inches wide, funnel-shaped, five-lobed, a delicate 
shade of pale rosy-lilac varying somewhat 
in colour in different seedlings, while position 
also appears to have some effect on the intensity 
of the colouring. The upper side of the flower 
is spotted with maroon or crimson. The flower- 
ing season is April to early May. Owing to 
the possibility of frosts at this early period, 
shelter is desirable, and from experience at 
Kew, the plants evidently delight in some shade 
and shelter, for thelargest specimens, which flower 
very freely, are protected by a tall Arbutus. 
This protection, however, is not a necessity, 
asin other parts of the grounds there are groups, 
while a bed on a lawn is fully exposed. All 
these plants are sturdy bushes and flower 
freely each year, but there is the possibility 
of damage by frosts when the flowers open. 

Seeds provide the best means of propagation, 
the seedlings flowering when from three to 
four years old. 

Since the Abbé Delavay’s first introduction 
of R. rubiginosum in 1889 from the Tsang- 
chan Mountain, about Tali, in Yunnan, Mr. 
George Forrest has sent home seeds from several 
localities ; in 1906 from the Tali Range at 10,000 
feet to 11,000 feet; in 1910 from the Lang- 
Kong Valley on the ascent of the Sung-Kwei 
Pass; in north-west Yunnan at 9,000 to 10,000 
feet, and again during 1913-14 on the Lichiang 
Range, where he records it as a large bush 
or small evergreen tree up to thirty feet in height. 
A. Osborn. 


PYRUS YUNNANENSIS. 


REFERENCE is made to this interesting wild 
Crab Apple of Yunnan in the issue of The Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle for August 22, page 142, in 
a review of Inventory, No. 74, issued by the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington. Several of Mr. Joseph F. Rock’s 
collection numbers of 1923 are this species, 
found in the western part of the province of 
Yunnan, on the Likung Snow Range, at 10,000 
to 12,000 feet. 

Pyrus yunnanensis, Franchet, was originally 
discovered by the Abbé Delavay, in Yunnan, 
about 1889, growing in mountain woods at 
9,000 to 10,000 feet elevation. For its intro- 
duction to our gardens we are indebted to Mr. 
E. H. Wilson who collected seeds in 1908 in 
Yunnan. 

Unfortunately, very considerable confusion 
exists between the typical P. yunnanensis 
of Yunnan and Western Szechuan and a wild 
Crab Apple of Hupeh. introduced by Mr. Wilson 
in 1901. Under the provisional name of 
Pyrus Veitchii, Wilson No. 539, this very orna- 
mental Crab was given an Award of Merit at 
the fortnightly meeting of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society, on October 8, 1912, when 
exhibited by Messrs. James Veitch and Sons, 
from their Coombe Wood Nurseries. This 
particular form was presumably considered 
identical with Pyrus yunnanensis, Franchet, 
it being subsequently figured under that name 
in the Botanical Magazine, tab., 8629. A fruiting 
spray was illustrated in The Gardeners’ Chronicle 
of September 7, 1918, Fig. 34, as Pyrus yun- 
nanensis (syn. P. Veitchii). 

Now that we have the two forms growing 
together in our gardens, it is obvious that they 
must have at least a distinctive varietal name, 
and the tree figured in the Botanical Magazine 
tab. 8629, has been designated Pyrus yunnan- 
ensis var. Veitchii, Rehd. 

P. yunnanensis belongs to the section of 
the Pyrus family which Roemer separated as 
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a distinct genus under the name of Eriolobus. 
Other species of this group are P. kansuensis, 
P. trilobata, and P. Tschonoskii. 

Wilson’s number 1,000 (1908) illustrated 
in Fig. 90, and his 1252, represent tne type 
P. yunnanensis. It is a deciduous tree thirty 
feet to forty feet high. 

The variety Veitchii (Wilson No. 539, 1901), 
differs from the type in the usually larger ovate 
leaves, all, or nearly all, distinctly lobulate 
with short acuminate lobules, becoming glab- 
rescent in autumn. The fruits are a much richer 
red in colour, with whitish dots. It is a native 
of Hupeh. 

In typical P. yunnanensis the leaves are 
ovate to oblong-ovate, lese often deeply lobulate, 
much more densely tomentose beneath, with 
more persistent tomentum. There are fewer 
flowers in an inflorescence, which is smaller and 
more densely tomentose. The fruits are duller 
in colour and not so large, averaging a half-inch 
in diameter, while those of var. Veitchii are 
threequarters-of-an-inch in diameter. Typical 
P. yunnanensis is confined to Yunnan and 
Western Szechuan. A. Osborn, Kew. 
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PHYTEUMA ORBICULARE. 


THis Horned Rampion is a very distinct plant 
in the rock garden in late summer, the deep blue 
flowers being both quaint and beautiful. Dry 
zonditions are, apparently, favourable to its 
growth. The plant is from six to eighteen 
inches high. The radical leaves are petiolate, 
lanceolate and crenated, the cauline ones 
sessile and linear-lanceolate. 

The flowers are produced from June to August 
in round heads. They are of an attractive 
shade of deep blue and somewhat persistent. 
It is a very pretty plant for the rock garden, 
and may be propagated easily from seeds or 
by division in spring. 

P. orbiculare is distributed over southern 
Europe and withstands our winters well; the 
plant was figured in Bot. Mag. t. 1466. Ralph 
E. Arnold. 


CINERARIA LOBATA. 


‘THis sub-shrubby species may be recom- 
mended for its adaptability for flourishing 
in the poorest and hottest of rock garden 
ledges. It is very nearly an all-season bloomer, 
opening the first of its yellow stars in spring 
and continuing in flower until late autumn. 

C. lobata (sometimes listed as Senecio lobata), 
makes a neatly rounded bush of one to two 
feet in height. Its glossy, fresh green leaves 
are kidney-shaped, but deeply notched, and 
above them are borne on loose, erect sprays, 
the golden-yellow flowers with their curiously 
irregular rays. This cheerful little bush has a 
suitable companion here in the form of the 
shrubby ‘Teucrium Ackermanii, with aromatic, 
silver-grey leaves and large heads of purple 
flowers, this Germander being no less drought 
proof than its neighbour. A. T.J 


LEUCOJUM AUTUMNALE. 


Few flowers are as fairy-like in their loveliness 
as the Autumn Snowflake, Leucojum autumnale, 
a delightful little plant seldon grown now, 
but a real gem for the rock garden. I prefer 
to plant in July, but unless the bulbs are secured 
trom the very few firms who specialise in the 
delivery of autumn-flowering bulbs in that month, 
it has generally to be procured at the same 
time as other bulbs, when it has sometimes 
started into growth and requires more care 
in planting. 

The plant flowers in autumn and gives great 
delight in the rock garden with its small, droop- 
ing bells of silvery-white tinged with pink, 
and borne on chocolate-coloured stems about 
six inches high. I have had the plant in bloom 
until after frost came, on a warm, sunny rock 
garden in light soil. 
Leucojum autumnale hardy in a light, well- 
drained soil and in a warm place, but in one 


I have always found . 


nursery in the north I have seen it protected 
by a hand-light in winter, when the leaves are 
making their full growth. The bulbs should 
be planted to a depth of two inches, although 
in warmer localities an inch will be sufficient. 
It is by no means an expensive bulb, and its 
possession well repays its owner for his small 
expenditure. S. Arnott. 
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ASTILBE DAVIDII. 


IN a proper setting, where there is part shade 
and plenty of green, the gorgeous spires of this 
Astilbe are remarkably handsome, and especially 
welcome, inasmuch as they are among the latest 
blooms of the year. Furthermore, there is 
no need to associate clashing colours with 
A. Davidii when we have such a goodly selec- 
tion of white and creamy subjects of like charac- 
ter to group with it. A. Thunbergii and A. 
grandis are both first-rate plants for associating 
with this subject, and some of the autumn- 
flowering Cimicifugas may also be used with 
charming results. 

A. Davidii must always be regarded as a plant 
of the highest value for the water side and the 
moist bottoms of thin woodland. It is hardy 
and easy to cultivate and does not offend by 
running so freely as do some of its relations. 
Like the rest of the race, it enjoys a good 
rich soil, and an annual top-dressing in early 
spring ; few plants will reward the grower more 
liberally for such attentions than this Astilbe. 
A well-grown specimen will send up stately 
growths to a height of six feet, three feet of 
which will be in colour. J. 


LYTHRUM SALICARIA ROSE QUEEN. 


Tuıs Loosestrife is most valuable for group- 
ing in the borders, and also for planting by the 
waterside. The tall spires of rosy-crimson 
flowers are very effective during midsummer. 
The average height of the spikes in borders 
is four feet. 

When grown in moist soil by the waterside, 
much taller stems are produced, and jit is 
under these conditions that the plants are 
seen at their best. It forms a useful succession 
to the Astilbes where rosy flowers are appre- 
ciated on banks of streams or ponds. 

The plants may be easily propagated by 
division of the roots. It is serviceable for use 
as & cut fiower, although its lasting qualities 
are, perhaps, not so good as those of many 
other subjects. This plant has been found 
most useful for planting on low-lying, boggy 
ground which is difficult to drain. C. Ruse. 
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THALICTRUM. 


THE introduction of Thalictrum diptero- . 


carpum stimulated interest in a family of 
fine hardy plants which are easily cultivated. 
The light foliage and graceful habit of growth 
render these plants of inestimable value for 
grouping with others of sturdier growth and of 
more gorgeous colouring. Most of the species 
are native of the north temperate and frigid 
regions, and three species are included in the 
British flora. 

T. alpinum has purplish or mauve flowers; 


the raceme is drooping, later erect and simple.’ 


The flowers are sparsely produced during July 
and August on stems from six inches to ten 
inches in height; the leaves are bi-ternate, 
with leaflets about a quarter-of-an-inch long, 
and they are glaucous beneath. The stems are 
often stoloniferous. This species is diatributed 
over Europe (including Britain), Asia and 
North America. 

T. adiantifolium is a well-known plant’; 
the true form is a delightful subject for rock 
gardens, growing to a height of about one foot 
and bearing foliage closely resembling that of 
the Maidenhair Fern. The flowers are greenish. 


T. aquilegifolium is another familiar plant, 
well worthy of a place in the hardy flower 
border, especially the form purpureum, which 
has pinkish-purple flowers. T. anemonoides, 
the Rue Anemone, produces several flowers 
in an umbel and the flowers have five to ten 
sepals; they are white, sometimes pinkish, 
and develop in early spring. The leaves are 
bi- or tri-ternately compound; the leaflets 
are round, cordate at the base, and long-petiolate. 
The stems arise from a cluster of thick, tuberous 
roots to a height of only six or eight inches. 
This very desirable plant was introduced from 
North America in 1768, and is figured in Bot. 
Mag. tab. 866. The species is sometimes known 
as Anemone thalictroides. 

Thalictrum dipterocarpum is fast becoming 
popular, for it is a grand border plant, being 
exceedingly beautiful when isolated in beds. 
There is also a white form known as album. 
The species is very easily raised from seeds. 

T. flavum is a good plant for the back of 
the herbaceous border; it attains to a height 
of from three feet to four feet, the stems being 
stout and well-furnished with glaucous foliage. 
The leaves are ternately, bi- or tripinnate, 
the leaflets being about one inch long, and three- 
lobed. ‘The yellow flowers are freely produced 
on a compound corymbose or pyramidal panicle. 
The rootstock is creeping. It is a native of 
Europe (including Britain), and Asia. 

T. glaucum is probably a varietal form of the 
last species, although it is given specific rank 
by some authorities. It grows to a height of 
five feet, has yellow flowers and ample glaucous 
foliage. 

T. minus, of which T. adiantifolium is in all 
probability a form, is a very desirable little 
plant, on account of its Fern-like foliage ; 
it is generally distributed over the northern 
hemisphere, including some parts of Britain. 

T. petaloideum is a somewhat rare plant ; 
the flowers are corymbose, have white sepals, 
flesh-pink filaments and yellow anthers; they 
are produced in June and July. The leaves 
are ternately decompound, the leaflets ovate, 
obtuse, entire or three-lobed. The stem ie 
round, naked or nearly so, and attains to a height. 
of eighteen inches. This species was intro- 
duced from Dahuria in 1799. 

T. tubernum grows about one foot in height 
and develops ite white flowers in June. The 
leaves are crowded, petiolate, bi-tripinnate. 
The leaflets are three-lobed and smooth. This 
tuberous-rooted species was introduced from 
Spain in 1713. 

T. galioides is a very desirable plant producing 
a light, feathery plume of greenish-yellow flowers 
in August. It grows about two feet high. 

T. Illuminator has golden foliage and yellow 
flowers. T. angustifolium (syn. laserpitiifolium) 
is another good yellow-flowered Thalictrum. 

The genus gives us at least one alpine gem 
in T. minus pubescens, an interesting, rare and 
minute form from Zermatt. 

These Rues may be propagated by division 
or by seeds, the latter being by far the best 
method of increase for T. dipterocarpum, 
Ralph E. Arnold. 
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TULIP SCARLET DUC VAN THOL. 


Frew among the many thousands who annually 
cultivate this popular variety are aware of the 
fact that it is not a Van Thol Tulip at all, 
but is simply a very early single variety. A 
careful comparison of bulb, plant and flower, 
with that of the parent Van Thol variety will 
reveal very marked differences. In 1867, when 
in the employ of Messrs. Beck, Henderson 
und Child, of Upper Thames Street, I was 
invited by a well-known Dutch grower to spend 
some time in Holland during the flowering 
season and so make myself acquainted with 
the different varieties of Tulips and their 
cultivation. My employers gave their consent, 
and I had one of the most enjoyable and use- 
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ful experiences of my life. My host intro- 
duced me to the heads of the principal firms, 
each of whom did his utmost to interest and 
instruct me. Amongst others, I met Mr. F. 
Van Velson, Junior, of Overveen, who had 
spent some time in the nurseries of Messrs. 
J. Veitch and Sons, Chelsea, and was proud 
of the fact. 

While I was enjoying his hospitality the 
conversation turned upon Scarlet Van Thol 
Tulip, which was creating a great stir at that 
time, and of which Mr. F. Van Velsen was 
known to be the raiser. Judge of my sur- 
prise when Mr. Van Velsen said, “ It is 
not a Van Thol Tulip, but a very beautiful 
early seedling that I raised and named Dolphin. 
Everyone that saw ıt said it was a splendid 
variety, but very few bought it. It did not 
‘catch on.’ As I believed its merits would 
sell it, I had planted a large quantity but it 
looked like having them left on my hands 
when a neighbour said, ‘ people don’t like the 
name; why not call it Scarlet Duc Van Thol.’ 
But, said 1 it is not a Van Thol. ‘Never 
mind that,’ said he, ‘it is as early as the 
Van Thol, and a much better flower,’ and in 
the end I was persuaded to accept his advice 
and now I cannot grow enough to fill my orders.” 
The friend was right: It made good and after 
sixty years have elapsed it is the best early 
scarlet Tulip, and sells in immense quantities 
every year. S. B. Dicks, 








Tue drought which prevailed in July and the 
spell of wet weather that followed it enabled 
Gladiolus growers to form definite opinions 
as to which conditions were most suitable 
to these plants. In my garden in north Devon 
those July-flowering kinds which were planted 
in ordinary soil which had not been specially 
prepared gave spikes much below the average, 
whilst the later-flowering kinds which flowered 
after the arrival of rain produced first grade 
spikes. In some cases the same varieties 
planted at different seasons and flowering 
respectively during the dry and wet periods 
showed an equal difference in quality, and this 
fact strengthened the conclusion I had come to 
thata wet summer is really best suited to Gladioli. 

But it is equally true that the ill-effects of 
drought may be more or less overcome by a 
careful preparation of the ground previous to 
planting the corms, and my own experiments 
in this direction are sufficiently convincing. 
The method I adopted was to dig trenches 
in the same way as is done for Sweet Peas. 
A thin layer of rotten manure was spread at 
the bottom of the trenches after wnich these 
were three-parts filled with soil and rotten 
manure mixed together. Above this I put 
three or four inches of sifted soil mixed with a 
liberal quantity of sand and a sprinkling of 
wood ash. When the corms were planted 
the replenished trenches were still a few inches 
below the surface of the surrounding soil. 
No watering was done during the dry weather 
andthe spikes which developed during thedrought 
were everything that could possibly be desired. 
My theory is that the thorough preparation 
of the soil induced the corms to produce roots 
rapidly, and the good rooting medium made the 
plants independent of rain. 

One of the troubles of present-day Gladiolus 
raisers seems to be that of naming new varieties, 
and the difficulty in finding a name for the 
new white Gladiolus recently exhibited before 
the Royal Horticultural Society was scarcely 
to be wondered at. My own compilation of 
named varieties which have been put into 
commerce during the past few years numbers 
well over three thousand. In this list are, 
of course, many duplicates, and there is every 
prospect of confusion in the years to come 
if named sorts continue to pour into the market 
at the same rapid rate. This autumn will 
witness the formation of an English Gladiolus 
Society and it should be one of the earliest 
duties of this body to establish a definite method 
of registering new varieties. Here the Society 
might well be guided by the American Gladiolus 
Society, which has considered the question of 
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nomenclature in a thorough manner. Growers 
submit the proposed names with descriptions 
of any new sorts which they intend to put 
into commerce. These names are announced 
for a definite period in the Society’s publications 
and if no objections are filed in the meantime, 
theregistration becomes complete. Without some 
system of this kind it is almost impossible 
to avoid duplication of names. 

The plan adopted by Messrs. Lowe and Gibson 
whose Gladiolus seedlings have gained. much 
notoriety, is to take names for new varieties 
from Homer’s Iliad and it is obvious that if 
each grower had some definite source for names, 
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rigid stem. These at least were the marks 
of show Gladioli. The advent of a species 
with graceful, slender spikes and with flowers 
of a dainty shade of yellow opened up possibilities 
little realised at the time. With the new race 
of Primulinus hybrids may be said to have com- 
menced the permanent popularity of the 
Gladiolus as a decorative flower. The won- 
drous shades of delicate colours seen in 
this marvellous race are now well-known, 
and all who send out new, named varieties 
in this section would be well-advised to bear 
in mind the characteristics which made these 
hybrids so justly famous. It is to be hoped 


FIG. 91.—GLADIOLUS MARECHAL FOCH. 


this source might be avoided by other raisers 
and much confusion avoided. The question 
of the limitation of named varieties is not 
an easy one. The Gladiolus is making such 
rapid strides that the best variety of one year 
may easily be superseded the next. The 
flower lends itself readily to the brush of the 
hybridist and the plants are prolific seeders. 
Every year named varieties are being discarded 
for better ones but Maréchal Foch (Fig. 91) is 
likely to hold its position for some time to come. 

Of course, the one event which marked a 
definite period in the history of the Gladiolus 
was the introduction of G. primulinus some 
twenty years ago. Previous to that time 
Gladioli were famous for their majestic stature 
and for their rich and heavy colouration. The 
flowers were large and packed together on a 


that tne new Gladiolus Society will refrain 
from making any awards to new sorts which 
do not possess these characteristics. 

The work of hybridists on the Gladiolus 
can hardly yet be regarded as complete, and 
a still more glorious future may be predicted 
for this flower. Only a small percentage of 
the 150 known species of Gladioli can claim 
parentage to any present-day varieties, and 
the possibilities of introducing still newer 
types are practically unlimited. We have 
yet to see a Gladiolus which can truly be des- 
scribed as blue, while the scented, garden variety 
still remains to be born. The creation of a 
perfumed Gladiolus should not be regarded 
as an impossibility when we remember how 
fragrant are the flowers of some of the natura] 
species. H. Greaves, F.L.S., Barnstaple. 
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with glossy, viclet flowers 
was fairly common, and a 
Composite with pallid yellow, 
nodding flowers adorned 
the grassy banks. We had 
intended to spend a couple 


of days at the pass, but the 
weather was so unsettled 
that, after spending the 


night there, and collecting 
seed of one of the big 
sulphur Poppies, we con- 
tinued the descent on the 
following day. On the after- 
noon of September 15, 
therefore, we reached our 
home in the rong, after an 
absence of just over five 
weeks. We rested three days 
al our village. I wanted 
more seed of the sylvan 
blue Poppy. also of the 
orange Primula—it was 
now or never with this last, 
for the culms were all buried 
in the undergrowth or 
knocked down by wind and 
rain, and hard to find. 
Also, there was the rose bor 
Primula and the moonlight 
‘ Sikkimensis ’— seeds of both 
were ripe. Here,too, and here 
only, so far as I knew, 
was found the best of the 
many Loniceras, a ten-foct 
bush with dark green, hairy foliage and 
pairs of bright yellow flowers peeping from 
large, papery bracts. It is a fine sight in full 
bloom, crowded with its tubular flowers; a 
compact bush, nothing leggy or straggling 
about it. In fruit, too, it should be gay with 
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FIG. 94.—RHODODENDRON SP., § TRIFLORUM. 


scarlet berries, rather enclosed by the bracts 
(for which reason it needs to be grown 
high up on the bank so that it may be seen from 
below); but for some reason or other, it set 
little seed here, the fruits shrivelling up, there 
being perhaps insufficient food for all. I 
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ON THE TIBETAN PLATEAU; 


managed to secure the services of quite an 
intelligent native to assist me temporarily ; 
and I set him to collect seed of the above- 
mentioned plants, which he did to my satis- 
faction. 

Then, when we had developed the few photo- 
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graphs we had been able to take during the 
northern journey, and cleared up some arrears 
of work at the base, we started off again on 
the 19th, and went into camp at 14,000 feet 
that afternoon. Seed collecting had begun 
in earnest. 
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On September 19th we 
started for the Tang La to 
collect certain Meconopsis 
and Primula seed. It was 
only a few hours march 
from our village to a herd’s 
bothy by the pass, straight 
up the mountain ridge, and 
we arrived early in the 
afternoon. We expected 
some fine weather now, but 
were disappointed to find 
it quite as thick as it had 
been in the summer, thou: h 
not quite so much rain fell. 
There was an autumnal 
sting in the driving showers, 
too, which were interspersed 
with violent hail sto ms. 
So it continued for a week 
while I collected seed of the 
four blue Poppics which are 
particularly abundant on 
this range and of! several 
‘Nivalis’ Primulas, includ- 


— — 


ing the dwarf alpine, like 
P. minor, and the lovely 
periwinkle Primula, which 


grows mixed withthe ‘purple 
Nivalis’ on alpine turf 
slopes, but it is as easily 
distinguished from the latter 
in fruit as it is in flower. 
I also collected seed of one 
of the more minute Primulas. 
After a week of vile weather we returned 
to the rong, collecting on the way down 
seed of the white Lloydia which in July 
had carpeted a single alp as though with 
dwarf Crocuses. 

On the following day I dashed off down 
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FIG. 95.—PICEA FOREST; HIMALAYAS IN THE BACKGROUND. 


the valley and up towards the next pass to 
collect seed of the smallest of the yellow 
Poppies. Luckily I hit off the season admir- 
ably and secured ample seed from the dripping 
woods, together with seed of the fragrant 
Muscarioid Primula. F. Kingdon Ward. 
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MESEMBRYARTHEMUM AND SOWE NEW 
GENERA SEPARATED FROM IT. 


(Continued from p. 212.) 


Upon analysing the Linnean characters as 
applied to the species Linnô enumerates, it be- 
comes evident that there is some incongruity in his 
definition and that he could not have properly 
examined the species he described. Because 
the only species that can be taken into consider- 
ation in the selection of a type for the genus 
are the thirty-five enumerated in the first 
,edition of his Species plantarum published 
in 1753. If these species are examined and 
compared with his generic characters in the 
endeavour to determine which of them should 
be accepted to constitute the type of the genus 
Mesembryanthemum, the following appcars tc 
me the best method of arriving at a satisfactory 
answer to this somewhat complicated problem. 

In the first place it is clear from his assigning 
this genus to the Class Icosandria and Order 
Pentagynia that the primary essential characters 
of the genus are that it should have numorous 
stamens and five stigmas (or styles as he calls 
them). Therefore we may eliminate from the 
list of species described by Linné the seven 
species which have eight to seventeen stigmas 
and cells to the ovary. These are—M. calami- 
forme, M. acinaciforme, M. rcstratum, M. loreum, 
M. difforme, M. linzuiforme, and M.pugioniforme, 
which as Linné himself pointed out do not 
accord with the generic character of ‘‘ stigmas 
and cells of the ovary 5.” Of sone of these 
Linne does not mention the number of their 
stigmas; indeed it is certain that he never 
had specimens of many of the species he des- 
cribed and that he only knew them from the 
descriptions and figures in Dillenius’s Hortus 
elthamenais. 


: The next characters of importance to take 
into consideration are that the petals should 
be united at the base into a short tube, and the 
ovary be inferior. Here we are faced with a 
somewhat curious problem of contradictory 
characters, which again demonstrates that 
Linné could not have examined the flowers of 
the species he described. Out of the thirty- 
five species he described, only one-sixth of them 
have a monopetalous corolla, viz. :—-M. nodi- 
florum, M. crystallinum, M. geniculiflorum, 
M. noctiflorum, M. splendens, and M. tortuosum. 
All the others have the petals free to the base. 
And these six species do not accord with his 
character of the ovary being inferior, for they 
all have the ovary partly superior, or more 
than half-superior, and moreover, they all have 
axile placentas, a charactor not mentioned by 
Linné, while all the other species have free 
petals, an inferior ovary and the placentas on 
the outer wall or floor of the cells. Therefore, 
either the characterof the monopetalous corolla 
or that of the inferior ovary must. be discarded 
as one of the principal characters of the genus. 
I propose to reject that of the monopetalous 
corolla (petals united into a short tube at the 
base), since it applies to such a small pro- 
portion of the species, and to eliminate these 
six species from the genus, as thcir placentation 
is also quite different. 


The fruit is described by Linné as fleshy, 
but excepting M. acinaciforme, the Hottentot 
Fig and allies, the fruit of all known species 
is a dry capsule. I very much doubt if Linné 
ever saw the ripe fruit of any species, for there is 
no fruit preserved in his herbarium, and I 
suspect that he ascribed this character to the 
genus from the statements of others concerning 
the fleshy edible fruit of the Hottentot Fig. 
The statement that the fruit is roundish 
must have been taken from the figures in 
Hortus elthamensis, for the fleshy fruits of M. 
acinaciforme and allies are not “roundish,” 
but elongated obconical or obovoid. Therefore, 
as the only species with fleshy fruit (M. acinaci- 
forme, Linn., which at that date as he then 
understood the species included also M. edule 
as a variety) docs not accord either in its shape 
or the number and character of its stigmas 
(which are plumose) with the Linnean definition, 
this species, as previously mentioned, must be 
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eliminated from the genus and the character of 
the fruit being fleshy also discarded as a generic 
character for Mesembryanthemum. 

T find that the only species of those enumerated 
in the first edition of his Species plantarum 
that is represented in the Linnean Herbarium 
is M. tenuifolium, which has the petals free to 
the base, five stigmas, and an inferior five- 
celled ovary. But in his Hortus cliffortianus 
Linné enumerated twenty-nine species 
which he probably saw, although the only 
species preserved in the Hortus Cliffort- 
ianus Herbarium at the British Museum are 
M. tenuifolium, M. pomeridianum, and these 
merely repeat the story, for five of them have 
cight to seventeen stigmas and cells to the 
ovary and four have a short tube to the corolla 
and a partly superior ovary with four to five 
stigmas and cells, and twenty have the petals 
free to the base and an inferior ovary with five 
stigmas and cells to theovary. These of course, 
being the same species as are described in his 
Species plantarum. Therefore as the bulk 
of the species that it is probable Linné actually 
saw but may not have examined, as well as 
of those he enumerated, amounting in all to 
twenty-two in number, have free petals and an 
inferior ovary with five stigmas, and as these 
characters cover the majority of the specics 
at present placcd under the genus, I propose 
that they be adopted for the selection of a 
type for the genus. 

I therefore propose to reitect the above- 
mentioned thirteen species as not strictly 
conforming with the chief characters of the 
Linnean definition of the genus, and from 
the remaining twenty-two species (which all 
have five stigmas and an inferior ovary with 
five cells, and the placentas on the outer wall 
of the cells, and with the exceptions that their 
corolla is not monopetalous, and their fruit 
not fleshy, as above explained, agree in all 
other characters with the Linnean definition 
of the genus) to select as the tvpe of the genus 
Mesembrvanthemum the first species described 
in the first edition of Linné’s Species plant- 
arum that (excluding the character of the 
corolla being monopetalous) conforms with 
the definition of the genus as given by Linne. 
This species proves to be M. umbellatum, 
for the four species preceding it (M. nodi- 
florum, M. crystallinum, M. geniculiflorum, 
and M. noctiflorum) all have, as stated, a short 
tube to the corolla and a partly superior ovary. 

So that M. umbellatum, L., may be accepted 
as being the type of the genus, and with it will 
naturally be associated M. tenuifolium, L. 
(of which the type is in the Linnean Herbarium), 
M. falcatum, M. hispidum, M. spinosum, L., M. 
tuberosum, L., M. glaucum, L., and allied species. 

M. umbellatum, L., will be a very convenient 
species to take as the type of the genus because, 
not only do eighteen of the remaining twenty- 
two species then known to Linné agree with 
it in general habit and structure, but it likewise 
accords in these particulars with the majority 
of the species that have been described since 
the time of Linné. Therefore the acceptance 
of M. umbellatum, L., as the type of the genus 
Mesembryanthemum will not only prevent 
tho very great changes of nomenclature that 
would occur if one of the thirteen rejected 
species were selected in its place, but will 
necessitate very little alteration in the generic 
characters assigned to the genus by Linné, 
the only alteration needed being the omission 
of the words ‘‘corolla monopctalous’’ and 
‘“capsule fleshy,” and of course the addition 
of such details of structure as are omitted 
from the Linnean description. 

In the above I have taken into account 
only those species enumerated by Linné in 
the first edition of his Species plantarum 
because they alone are concerned in the found- 
ing of the genus. Yet if we examine the forty- 
‘ive species enumerated in the second edition 
of that work, and the two others described 
in the tenth edition of his Systema naturue 
which forty-seven species were all that were 
known to him, the conclusion above arrived 
at is in no way affected. 

The rejected species I am referring to other 
genera, N. E. Brown. 


To be continued.) 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


SALPIGLOSSIS IN POTS. 


ALTHOUGH this somewhat neglected plant 
is not so useful for cut flower purposes as many 
others on account of the sticky nature of its 
stems, it is nevertheless exceedingly useful 
for conservatory and house decoration when 
grown in pots. Of graceful habit, it develops 
a profusion of flowers of the finest shades ot 
blue and gold, the blossoms being very pleasingly 
veined. 

The Salpiglossis is not very exacting in its 
requirements, and with the exception of water- 
ing, it does not call for a considerable amount 
of attention, especially in the winter. It 
grows quite well in a temperature of 40° to 
45° during the winter. To raise plants for 
spring and early summer flowering seeds may 
be sown from the middle of August to mid- 
September in pots or pans, and germinated 
in a cold frame. 

The seedlings should be placed singly into 
three-inch pots when they are large enough 
to handle, which will be in about three weeks 
to a month from the date of sowing. 

Continue to grow them in a cold frame until 
about the end of October when the pots should 
be well filled with roots and the plants ready 
for transferrence to four-and-a-half inch pots. 

Owing to their susceptability to damping, 
it is advisable at this period to transfer them 
to a cool, airy house where watering can be 
more easily attended to. 

Early in the New Year they should be ready 
for their final potting into six-inch or seven- 
inch pots. The compost may consist of good 
loam with the addition af a small quantity 
of well-rotted dung, wood-ash and lime in some 
form. When established in their final pots. 
place a stake to each plant, as this is better 
for the plant and more easily accomplished 
than when it is in flower. 

Aim at keeping the plants just on the move, 
and never coddle them, but frost must be ex- 
cluded. Keep the atmosphere on the dry side, 
admitting air freely at all times, but guard 
against cold draughts, which are detrimental 
to the plants well being. 

A certain amount of feeding will be beneficial 
when the pots are well-filled with roots. 

In a trial of these plants carried out at Wisley 
during 1922-23, the ‘‘superbissima’’ strain 
was proved to be the most desirable for pot 
work ; the members of this strain combine a 
dwarf habit with large flowers of many shades. 

A full account of the awards made and descrip- 
tions of the plants are to be found in the Journal 
of the Royal Horticultural Society, vol. XLIX, 
Part 1, page 67. J. Wilson, Wisley. 


CLERODENDRON FALLAX. 


OF the several species of shrubby Clerodendrcn 
C. fallax is most generally cultivated. Cut 
back plants in their second season give the 
best results, and flowering earlier than seedling 
plants, extend the flowering period. The seeds, 
which should be sown in pans so soon as they 
are ripe, or early in the year, germinate slowy. 

The seedlings when large enough to handle, 
should be transferred to small pots and grown 
in warm, moist conditions, potting them finally 
into pots six inches in diameter. 

After flowering, the plants intended for 
growing on a second year should be kept dry 
at the roots and rested in a lower temperature, 
cutting them down to within a few inches 
of the base, and starting them in heat early 
in the year. 

When the plants break into growth, they 
should be shaken out and re-potted in recep- 
tacles a size smaller, placing them later in seven 
inch pots. 

Clerodendron fallax is a gross feeder, and a 
strong, well-enriched compost should be used, 
and the roots liberally fed when the plants are 
established. It requires considerable space for 
its proper development; well-grown specimen 
measure two-and-a-half feet across, from tip 
to tip of the deep green leaves. . 

The old plants commence to flower in June, 
and seedlings carry on the display until late 
autumn. Fred W. Jeffery. 
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MARKET INUDSTRY IN THE WORTHING 
DISTRICT. 





A SHORT time since L was spending a few days 
at Worthing, and as is my usual practice 
when there is anything of interest in the neigh- 
bourhood where I am staying, I decided to 
visit some of the market nurseries in the district. 
[ obtained a letter of introduction to some 
of the more noted growers from my friend 
Mr. Costin, Horticultural Superintendent for 
West Sussex. 

My first eall was not very successful: the 
grower read my letters and received me with all 
the courtesy one expects a gardener to extend to 
a fellow gardener. The Tomato crop, he said, 
was practically over, and the houses were 
being got ready for Chrysanthemurns, and really 
he had nothing to show me. After a general 
chat on soils, manures, pests and so forth, 
[| thanked my friend for the pleasant manner 
he received me and for the information. 

My subsequent calls during the week were 
with one exception, exceedingly interesting 
and instructive. 

The grading and packing of tons of Tomates 
mto non-returnable boxes was a very interesting 
sight to watch. Same of the houses contamed 
over 3,000 Tomato plants each. The varieties 
grown included Best of All Kondine Red, 
Bide’s Recruit, and Market King. 

L gathered from enquiries that the natural 
soil, when well cultivated and suitably manured, 
will produce excellent crops, not only of Tomatos 
but other things as well. There was not much 
evidence of pests - some white fly. red spider 
and leaf spot--but these are kept under by 
good cultivation and the timely use of fumugants 
and fungicides. 

Labour-saving inventions and devices for the 
spraying and watering of the crops were to be 
seen in many of the houses. In most places 
[ saw up-to-date systems of airing and heating. 

The Grape industry is one of interest and 
is successfully carried out. The principal 
varieties grown are Fosters Seedling, Black 
Hamburgh, Gros Colmar, Alicante and Muscat 
of Alexandria. 

Cucumbers were practically over, at least, 
I did not see many houses of Cucumbers, but 
what did impress me were the hundreds of 
thousands of Chrysanthemuins which were to 
be housed for autumn and winter flowering. As 
for Carnations, their numbers were legion, 
in all the best varieties and in all stages of growth. 

I did not have an opportunity of seeing 
many orchards in the Worthing district, but 
l consider there is scope for development in 
hardy fruitculture. The best varicties of Apples 
were Early Victoria, Beauty of Bath, Lady 
Sudeley, Allington Pippin, Cox’s Orange Pippin, 
Lanes Prince Albert and Bramley's Seedling. 

At the conclusion of my tour, my friend, 
Mr. Goring, Horticultural Superintendent for 
Kast Sussex, very kindly gave me a day of his 
valuable time. Our first call was at the County 
Fruit Station, Lewes, where over forty varieties 
of Apples, and about a dozen varieties of Pears 
are grown for demonstration purposes, in regard 
to pruning, spraying, manuring and so forth. 

The following varieties of Apples were carry- 
ing very satisfactory crops. namely Bramley’s 
Seedling, Rev. W. Wilks, Coronation, Pomeroy, 
Lord Derby, Lane's Prince Albert, Allington 
Pippin, and Beauty of Bath. Of Pears, the 
hest sorts were Beacon, Beurré Bosc and Dr. 
Jules Guyot. 

Our next call was at Cherrington Manor, 
noted for its well kept gardens, which are 
under the supervision of Mr. Chilvers. The soil 
here is of a sandy nature, the situation low-lying, 
and at times very wet. Apples are prone to 
canker, and Onions subject to mildew, but 
this latter disease is easily kept in check by 
a dressing of sulphate of iron. From what we 
saw, green crops do well, especially Brussels 
Sprouts. The glasshouses, which are practically 
new, are admirably arranged in conjunction 
with the potting sheds and offices. They 
are well-built with bevelled plates and grooved 
rafters, and also very economically heated, 
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with a good system of ventilation and an 
abundant water supply. 

Mr. Chilvers, who designed and superintended 
the building of the houses, has more than justi- 
fied his ideas as to what horticultural structures 
should be, by growing in the houses high-class 
produce, including Grapes, Peaches, Nectarines, 
Tomatos, Cucumbers, ete, whieh have won 
for htm premier honours at the leading Sussex 
shows. 

ve finished the day among the market 
growers in the Horeham Road district. Apples 
seemed fairly plentiful, but the price the grower 
received was only about one-quarter what the 
consumer paid for them. The crops of Tomatos 
vared considerably, and on the heavy soils 
White tly. sleepy disease, stripe and other pests 
have been very troublesome this season. 

Stil, in spite of all their worries, the market 
growers of East and West Sussex, as a body, 
do not appear to be unduly worried, S. Heaton. 





NOTES FROM EDINBURGH. 


—ERICAS now contribute largely to the floral 
display on the rock garden at Edinburgh. 


0 Phe best of these is undoubtedly that known 


as E. vagans Kevernensis, or more commonly, 
IS. vagans var. St. Keverne. This variety 
of the Cornish Heath has another use in the 
garden, for it makes a very fine edging plant. 
B. vagans alba is also quite good. There are 
two varieties of Erica Tetralix worthy of notice ; 
one, E. ‘Petralix alba mollis, bas a varietal 
appellation sufficiently deseriptive, while the 
other, E. ‘Petralix Lawsoniana, isa dwarf plant 


with the most delicate of pink flowers. A gem 
among rock garden plants now in flower is 
Verbena chamaedryfolia, which is treasured 


for its fine red flowers. Another interesting 
plant is Aster sibiricus, a native of Siberia 
and north-west America. lt is of dwarf growth 
and bears a quantity of pinkish-mauve flowers. 

Blue flowers being always an acquisition 
to a garden when they are really blue, and not 
eombined with other colours, Commelina 
sikkimensis may be mentioned as baving a 
really blue flower and worth growing. Satureia 
montana illyrica comes from the Mediterranean 
rezions, and produces a mass of mauve flowers 
Which are freely visited by wild bees. In one 
part of the roek garden Castanopsis chrysophylla 
occupies a prominent position, and at the present 
tiine its green, prickly fruits are in evidence. 
Another shrub which comes into prominence 
just now is Potentilla fruticosa, with itsvarieties. 
Potentilla fruticosa itself produces flowers 
of a fine deep yellow in quantity ; P. f. Vilmor- 
iniana is remarkable for its silvery foliage, 
and pale yellow flowers, although the base 
of the petals and the stamens are of a deeper 
yellow. A variety with pure white flowers 
is found in P. fruticosa glabrata. 

In a circular bed the north American Aster 
macrophyllus is planted, and shows the possi- 
bilities of this species when so treated. It 
bas heads of white flowers carried well above 
the foliage to a height of four feet, producing 
together a very graceful effect. 

In the herbaceous border Dahlias, Japanese 
Anemones and Heleniums are very showy. 
Of other subjects, Rudbeckia Gcldstrahl may 
be commended for its double yellow flowers. 
While Chrysanthemum maximum and its varie- 
ties are so Well-known as to require no special 
recommendation for widercultivation. Echinops 
sphaerocephalum is a rather coarse-growing 
species reaching a height of six feet, and carrying 
large, spherical heads of flowers. A similar 
height is attained by Senecio sarracenicus 
a native of Europe and Siberia. It possesses 
yellow flowers. 

In the frames near the houses Gladiolus 
psittacinus is flowering : this is an interesting 
species on account of the part it has played in 
the evolution of the modern (Gladioli. Crossed 
with G. cardinalis it gave rise to G. gandavensis, 
from which, by further crossing, G. Lemoinei, 
was produced in 1878, and G. Childsii raised 
by L. J. Childs, in Arnerica in 1882. 

In the tropical houses, Aristolochia gigas, 
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-—the Pelican flower— is again producing ite 
large, curious, but evil smelling flowers. Several 
varieties of Hibiscus Rosa-sinensis have been 
a conspicuous feature of the tropical fernerv. 
throughout the summer. The plants are trained 
so ns to cover a certain area of roof space, 
thus affording shade to the Ferns below, while 
remaining themselves a valuable decorative 
feature. Kondeletia odorata has exhibited 
its delightful reddish flowers in abundance 
in one of the stove houses, where Hibiscus 
Denisonii, with yellow flowers, and the pink- 
flowered H. Scotti have also been noticeable. 
A good displiv of Ixoras of different kinds 
has been maintained in the other stove house, 
where also Asclepias Curussavica, and Manettia 
luteo-rubra have produced their red and yellow 
flowers over a considerable period. 

One of the most remarkable events in the 
corridor has been the lavish display made by 
Solanum Wendlandii, its lilac and blue trusses 
of flowers being the seccnd crop this season. A 
distinctive climber in the Rhododendron house 
is Bignonia buccinatoria, which has produced 
a quantity of large red flowers which harmonise 
well with the green foliage. 

A plant of Pimelea ferruginea has been a 
source of interest in the rock house on account. 
of the freedom with which it produces its round 
heads of pink flowers. This species is a native 
of New Zealand, a country which has yielded 
many valuable flowering shrubs. Quite close 
to the houses is a specimen plant of Rhodo- 
dendron Cunninghem’s Sulphur which is flower- 
ing out of season. In the spring this plant 
gave a display of blossom inferior to that of 
last year, and now there are large numbers 
of flowers and flower buds all over the plant. 
The flowers which have opened are very pale, 
and look “ washed-out,” instead of being the 
normal sulphur-yellow colour. 

There is also a circular bed filled with Gyp- 
sophila paniculata flore pleno, whose graceful 
sprays of white flowers are now at their best, 
while close by is a bed of that rapid growing, 
but nevertheless pretty, pink-flowered plant, 
Polygonum affine, which has been in flower for 
sume tiine. Grown in this way, in a mass, 
it is invaluable for decoration, provided it is 
kept within bounds. Robert H. Jeffera. 





PUBLIC PARKS AND GARDENS. 


THE Solihull Rural District Council has 
decided to purchase sixteen acres of the 
Malvern Park estate for providing an open 
space and = recreation ground for Solihull 
parish; also the lodge and garden, the two 
last at a cost of £350. 


WORTHING is well provided with public parks 
and gardens, in Beach House Gardens, Steyne 
Gardens, Denton Gardens, Honefield Park 
and Victoria Park. Beach House Gardens 
are apparently quite new. They have been 
well and effectively laid out, and in a few years 
time they will rank amongst the most beautiful 
public gardens in the country. A huge rockery 
garden is a prominent feature and conspicuously 
situated and planted with a choice assortment 
of subjects suitable to make it interesting 
and educational all the year round. Large 
Rose beds and pergolas are other features of 
this beautiful park. At the time of my visit 
there was a grand display of single Dahlias 
in various colours, and also two large beds 
filled with Daturas interspersed with Helio- 
tropes and Fuchsias. ‘Trees and shrubs of 
various kinds are planted discriminately and 
with a view to producing a harmonious effect 
as a whole in years to come. The condition 
of this park reflects great credit on the Super- 
intendent and his staff. One suggestion may 
not be out of place, and that is, if the plants 
were named it would add to the educational 
value of the gardens. Visitor. 


MANCHESTER Corporation proposes to undertake 
various works in the public parks during the 
winter at a cost of £63,816. 
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A TRIAL OF TURNIPS. 


I HAVE just tabulated the records of an 
interesting Turnip variety trial, conducted 
with the object of ascertaining the time which 
certain varieties require to reach marketable 
condition. This, of course, is the condition 
for which all gardeners aim, whether they 
are engaged in private or commercial practice. 
Seeds of the following varieties were sown 
during the first week in April in fairly rich 
soil :—Clucas’ Extra Early White, Dobbie’s 
Model White, Snowball, es Jelly, Extra 
Early Purple Top Milan, and All the Year 
Round. 

Seven rows of each variety were sown, each 
row being eight yards in length. The spring. 
of this year was so cold that growth was slow, 
and it was not until June 11 that I could lift 
roots for use. 
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The variety Clucas’ Extra Early White was 
an easy first. On that date thirty-four bunches 
weighing forty pounds were lifted. Snowball 
followed with thirteen bunches which scaled 
eleven pounds, and was followed by Orange 
Jelly, with twelve bunches weighing ten pounds. 
The second and final lifting took place on June 
22, when all the varieties were in excellent 
condition. Obviously, however, the difference 
of eleven days between the forwards and 
laggards places the latter at a serious disad- 
vantage. Each variety was topped and tailed 
before being placed on the balance. 

The following figures give an account of the 
cropping capacity of the respective varieties 
over a period of ten weeks :—Orange Jelly, 69 
pounds ; Clucas’ Extra Early White, 58 pounds ; 
Dobbie’s Model White, 37 pounds ; All the Year 
Round, 344 pounds; Extra Early Purple Top 
Milan, 30 pounds; Snowball, 28} pounds. 

The seeds were immersed in paraffin for ten 
minutes previous to sowing as a preventive 
of the Turnip flea beetle. The treatment proved 
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effective, for the seedlings were quite free from 
the pest, while a control plot near by was badly 
affected. Mr. Davidson of Rothamsted informs 
me that the secret of the success of this treatment 
lies in soaking the testa of the seed with paraffiin. 
A lightning immersion is of no value. Geo. H. 
Copley, N.D.F. 
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FRUIT REGISTER. 


APPLE LANGLEY PIPPIN. 


THE quest for the first early Apple that will 
rank with the best of the later season varieties 
seems likely to occupy growers for some long 
time, for although several new early Apples 
have been shown during the past year or two, 
none possesses sufficient merit to entitle it 
to more than passing notice. 

Trish. Peach must still be considered one 
of the best of August Apples, but the variety 
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FIG, 96.—APPLE LANGLEY PIPPIN. 


Langley Pippin (Fig. 96) which comes in a 
little later, is rather better flavoured, and must 
be regarded as one of the very best of all the 
early Apples. 

This, however, does not mean that its merits 
are exceptionally high, but that the flavour is 
agreeable, the flesh juicy, and, what is a recom- 
mendation to some, not hard in texture. As 
will be seen on reference to the illustration, 
this Apple is of conical shape, and often a little 
longer on one side than the other, giving the 
fruit a one-sided appearance. The flesh is 
white, and the core is comparatively small. 
It is a pretty Apple, the skin on the side next 
the sun having crimson stripes on a red ground, 
whilst the shaded side is a mellow yellow colour. 
It was raised from Cox’s Orange Pippin crossed 
with Mr. Gladstone, and to the latter parent 
it doubtless owes its shape, whilst the other 
parent has influenced the size. The tree makes 
very healthy growth and crops fairly well. 

This Apple received the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s Award of Merit on August 23rd, 
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1898, when exhibited by the raisers, Messrs. 
James Veitch and Son; Mr. J. ©. Allgrove, 
who has assumed proprietorship of Messrs. 
Veitch’s fruit-tree nursery at Langley, exhibited 
some remarkably fine specimens of this Apple 
at the meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society on August 25, and these furnished 
the material for the photograph from which 
our illustration was reproduced. 


THREE GOOD LATE PEARS. 


JOSEPHINE DE MALINES is one of the latest 
Pears to ripen and a variety of good quality. 
The fruit is small, with a greenish yellow skin ; 
the flesh is juicy, sweet and of a delicious 
flavour. 

This variety is a very prolific cropper and 
is best grown as a half-standard, a system of 
training which suits it admirably. 

Another point in favour of this variety 
is that the fruits ripen after January and until 
May, in batches, so that, unlike the majority 
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of Pears, a succession of ripe fruits may be ob- 
tained over a long period. 

Beurré de Naghin, another good late Pear, 
is one of the most precocious varieties in fruiting 
I know. I have seen nine large fruits on a 
three-year-old tree, and I once counted five 
fruits on a two-year-old tree. To obtain 
the best flavour in the fruits this variety needs 
to be worked on the Quince stock. It is a 
large, roundish Pear of golden yellow colour, 
with a juicy, melting flesh. It may also be 
grown as a pot specimen, in which case it should 
be associated with the variety Conference, 
and then large crops will be assured. Its 
keeping qualities are such that it may be had 
for dessert up to mid-March. 

President Barabe is a sweet and highly- 
flavoured Pear that keeps well until the end 
of March. The tree is very fertile and pro- 
duces medium-sized, greenish-yellow fruits. 
It is said to have been raised by M. Sannier 
of Rouen from the seed of Bergamotte Esperen 
and was introduced to this country in 1877. 
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Bunyard, in his Handbook of Fruita, states that 
the flavour is more refreshing than in most 
Pears of its season. 


APPLE WINTER MAJETIN. 


Tuais fine culinary Apple keeps until April 
or the end of May. The tree is a good cropper, 
although in growth it is not extra robust. 
The fruit is of medium size and is ribbed round 
the crown. The rest of the skin is smooth, 
dark green and covered with brown on the side 
next to the sun. The eye is closed and the stalk 
only three-quarters-of-an-inch long. The flesh 
of this late Apple is greenish-white, firm, crisp 
and pleasantly flavoured. It is a most desirable 
variety on account of its heavy cropping quali- 
ties. Pomoni. 

APPLE JAMES GRIEVE. 

WiTH me, this Apple is carrying a particu- 
larly nice crop this season. Unfortunately, 
I have only a few trees, many others having 
been grubbed some years ago because they 
were reduced to mere wrecks by severe canker 
on the young wood. At that time the variety 
did not. sell well, but since then, discriminating 
people have found that it is much more worth 
eating than Worcester Pearmain, which is ripe 
at the same season, and the demand has in- 
creased in consequence. I have since learned 
from another grower that James Grieve needs 
starvation treatment. If it receives too much 
nitrogenous manure it makes rank wood which 
cankers easily, and produces large fruits which 
are soft and lacking in colour. Certainly the 
starvation treatment seems to have answered 
with my trees. This is the most delicious of 
mid-season market Apples, and there is none 
which crops more regularly. Market Grower. 





REMARKS ON THE CONDITION OF 
THE FRUIT CROPS 





(See Tables and Summaries, Ante, pp. (111-116). 


(Continued from p. 215.) 
ENGLAND, SOUTH. 


SURREY.-—~ The fruit crops are of a fair average 
amount. Apples, the most important crop 
of all, are very good and plentiful, most of the 
trees being heavily laden with clean fruits, 
and they are making healthy growth. Pears, 
generally, are a very thin crop. Plums and 
Cherries were not very plentiful, and these 
trees were much infested with aphis. Straw- 
berries and Raspberries have been excellent. 
Gooseberries and Black Currants were very 
heavy crops, in fact, small fruits of all kinds 
have done well. Outdoor Figs, generally a 
precarious crop, are this year very good indeed. 
Walnuts and Filberts are about the average 
in yield. Our soil is somewhat light, overlying 
gravel and chalk, and at a good elevation. 
John H. Shipley, Haling Park Gardens, South 
Croydon. 


——After the dull, wet autumn of 1924, 
the quantity of blossom on Apple, Pear and Plum 
trees was astonishing. Many of the flowers 
set, and until the drought of May to July we 
looked like having bumper crops. The drought 
thinned Pears very much, and Apples and Plums 
severely. Small fruits were abundant and good. 
Cane fruits were late in developing owing to hot 
weather, but they improved later and became 
good. Strawberries were late and not over 
plentiful, but an improvement on the crops 
of 1923-24. Silver-leaf on Plums has increased 
this year more than usual. Has the wet weather 
of 1924 any bearing on this disease? The 
soil is a dark, close loam, 
grit or stone, overlying what is locally known 
as charrick, a sort of soft lime stone. John 
Edwards, Felcourt Gardens, Linyfield. 





After a sunlight deficiency in both the 
autumn of 1924 and the spring of this year 
the fruit crops suffered greatly from drought 


almost witheut 
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in June and July. My garden is 300 feet 
above sea-level, on iron-stone sand. Will 
Tayler, Peace, Ashteud Lane, Godalming. 





At the time of blossoming the Apple 
crop gave promise of being a very heavy one, 
but many fruits dropped while setting, although 
a medium amount of fruit remained on many 


varieties. Bramley'’s Seedling, Keswick Cod- 
lin and some other culinary Apples are 
carrying good crops. Dessert varieties 


such as Blenheim Pippin and Cox’s Orange 
Pippin are scarce ; many of the earlier varieties 
are better cropped. Pears are very scarce ; 
very few of the Pear trees showed any bloom. 
Plums blossomed well, but the cold weather 
vaused the fruits to set badly. Some of the 
Gage trees on walls are carrying small crops, 
but trees in the open have but very few fruits. 
There were a few Cherries in this district, 
but at Gatton, they were a failure. The Apricot 
blossoms failed to set, so this fruit is very scarce. 


Small fruits were, on the whole, goed, especially 


Red and Black Currrants and Gooseberries. 
There was a good average crop of Strawberries 
of early varieties, but the berries of later sorts 
did not swell to a very large size. Nuts are 
scarce, J. Collier, Gatton Park Gardens, Reigate. 


— --The fruitcrops are disappointing consider- 
ing the fine show of bloom and the poor 
crops of last year. Peaches, Pears and Plums are 
failures. Apples, fortunately, are an average 
crop, and all soft fruits have been good excepting 
Strawberries, which cropped most unevenly 
and were quickly over. Walnuts are another 
failure, but Filberts are fairly plentiful. Our 
trees have made good growth, and are cleaner 
than they have been for some years past. The 
soil is a heavy clay. F. Jordan, Ford Manor 
Gardens, Lingfield. 





The Apple crop may be considered 
satisfactory on the whole, nearly all varieties 
bearing an average number of good fruits. Pears 
and Plums are very scarce, which is surprising 
considering the amount of blossom on the trees 
in the spring. All small fruits were excep- 
tionally good considering the six weeks of drought 
in early summer. The Strawberry crop was 
splendid, but owing to the drought the season 
was about ten days shorter than usual. Our 
soil is very shallow and light in texture, the 
subsoil being chalk. H. Prince, Polesden 
Lacey Gardens, Dorking. 


SussEx.—The quality of Apples is piven as 
“bad ” owing to the prevalence of scab, but this 
does not affect all varieties. Some kinds will be 
of good quality. Small fruits are returned 
as ‘‘ average,” owing to light crops of Rasp- 
berries and Black Currants. Gooseberries and 
Red Currants, on the other hand, were over 
average quantity and of good quality. It is 
a very disappointing season. Blooming of 
all kinds of fruit was very profuse, but it was 
followed by abnormal dropping of fruit, which 
continued through the drought. The soil consists 
of sandy and clayey loams of the Hastings 
Beds. E. M. Bear, Magham Down, Hailsham. 





Although there was a wonderful show 
of bloom, the fruits did not set, notwithstanding, 
we have hives of bees under the trees. ‘The con- 
clusion I come to as to the cause of the failure is 
that the lack of sun in 1924 resulted in unripened 
wood. Strawberries were affected with dis- 
ease last year and looked very sickly during 
the spring, but grubicide was used on the ground 
before planting, and afterwards a dressing of 
basic slag was applied with good results. Rasp- 
berries were not so vigorous as usual, and the fruit 
was small but abundant; the dry June was, 
I think, the cause of this. Gooseberries and 
Currants of all kinds were very good. Leon 
Squibbs, Stonehurst Gardens, Ardingly. 





The Apple and Pear crops were seriously 
damaged by a terrific hailstorm which passed 
over this locality when the trees were in bloom, 
this same storm also destroyed a promising 
crop of Plums. Codlin Apples and those 
which flowered very late are carrying good 


crops of clean fruits, but these represent a 


. especially Boskoop Giant. 
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minority only of the varieties grown here. 
Of such kinds as Bramley’s Seedling and Lane’s 
Prince Albert about one tree in a dozen is 
carrying an average crop of fruit. Strawberries 
are much affected by disease in the district, 
and therefore have been a failure. Raspberries 
were a fine crop of large, handsome berries. 
Currants of all sorts were good and plentiful 
although much fruit dropping took place in 
June. Apricot trees produced an abundance 
of blossom, but no fruits set in spite of the fine 
condition of the trees. E. Markham, Gravetye 
Manor Gardens, East Grinstead. 





The Apple crop is a record one, the 
varieties Warner’s King, Charles Ross, Ribston 
Pippin, Lane’s Prince Albert, Blenheim Orange, 
and Keswick Codlin being especially good. 
Pears are a failure, while Plums are only a 
fair crop, excepting Early Rivers, which was 
very good. Cherries, both sweet and Morello, 
were below the average in yield. Of bush 
fruits, Gooseberries were only fair, Red Currants 
fair, while Black Currants were most satisfactory 
Of Raspberries we 
had enormous crops and the berries were 
of splendid flavour. Strawberries were a 
complete failure, also Peaches and Nectarines. 
The soil is a heavy loam over stiff clay. 
Charles Harris, Old House Gardens, Coolham, 
Horsham. 





HOME CORRESPONDERCE. 





Potato Blossom.— Your delightful little para- 
graph (p. 162), on the wealth of Potato blossom 
this season reminds me of an amusing incident. 
Some years ago I had charge of the gardens 
and policies owned by a stock exchange magnate 
who was a great lover of flowers, and whose 
daily buttonhole was always a subject of much 
interest to his friends. While taking his con- 
stitutional walk one morning before breakfast, 
he found me in the kitchen garden among the 
Potatos. I had culled a number of the blossoms 
which were then at their best, and I showed 
him them. He was surprised and astonished 
at their great beauty, and when I suggested 
he should have his buttonhole that morning 
selected from the Potato patch, he laughingly 
ugreed. He went to business that day, and 
as usual, his buttonhole came under review. 
Nine times out. of ten one or other of his friends 
could name the flowers comprising his button- 
hole, but on this occasion not one—of course they 
were not experts—had the faintest idea of the 
name or the species of the flowers. My proprietor 
kept them guessing and re-guessing and at last 
gave the information that the flowers were the 
blossoms of the humble Potato. The laugh 
was loud and long, but the astonishment ex- 
pressed at the beauty of the blooms lasted for 
many a long day. John M. Simpson. 


Hibiscus syriacus.—An error has crept into my 
notes on this shrub in Gard. Chron., September 25, 
p. 186. Commenting on the superiority of 
those with single flowers the note should read : 
‘especially prominent among those with single 
blossoms are Snowdrift, etc. A. O. 


French Tomatos.—Your note on p. 181 on 
the revival of Tomatos in France recalled to 
my mind the quality of the Tomatos I saw 
exposed for sale in the markets and shops 
in Paris, during a recent visit. The fruits were 
all misshapen and of large size, quite different 
from the round, uniformly-sized Tomatos in 
this country. Possibly, these irregular, cor- 
rugated fruits are of better flavour than our 
own, but to one acquainted with the home- 
grown product they seemed coarse and un- 
inviting. Whilst the sale of salads generally 
seemed to be very extensive in the French 
metropolis, Tomatos appear to be in little 
demand. This is somewhat surprising, seeing 
that in the southern districts of France, at 
least, growers would have a better opportunity 
than us of cultivating this vegetable with 
little fire-heat in houses, whilst a big crop 
would undoubtedly ripen out of doors. T. 
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SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL CALEDONIAN HORTICULTURAL. 


SEPTEMBER 9, 10 and 11.—The Royal Cale- 
donian Horticultural Society was fortunate 
in being able to secure the spacious Industrial 
Hall, in Annandale Street, for its International 
Show on the above dates. Although the hall 
is not on a tram route and is not situated in a 
pretty part of the fine City of Edinburgh, it 
served the purpose admirably, and the show 
was well attended. The opening ceremony 
was gracefully and graciously performed by 
H.R.H. the Duchess of York, who spent an 
hour or so in the hall, accompanied by Mr. 
Kobert Fife, the President, and other officials 
of the Society. Unfortunately, the weather 
on the opening day was very wet and cold— 
it could hardly have been worse—-but the 
people crowded into the show in a manner that 
must have gratified the Council. 

The exhibition itself was a great success, 


exceeding in extent the International Show: 


held in Edinburgh in 1905. The Industrial 
Hall, which has one-and-three-quarter acre 
of floor space, was filled with exhibits and an 
additional tent had to be requisitioned to 
accommodate the vegetables. The trade dis- 
plays were splendid, adding materially to the 
horticultural success of the undertaking. Grapes 
were extensively and finely shown, and hardy 
fruit exhibits were far better than anticipated. 
With a few exceptions the plant exhibits in 
the classes were not of a high order of merit, 
but the Gladioli, Sweet Peas, Roses, Carnations, 
Dahlias, Asters and other florists’ flowers 
were unusually good. 

From the point of view of internationalism 
the show failed to reach our expectations ; 
there were numerous exhibits from England, 
and several from Ireland, but the bulk were from 
Scotland. and as far as we could discover, 
no other countries were represented. There 
were 371] classes in the schedule, and in the 
majority of them the competition was keen. 

The Royal Horticultural Society sent a depu- 
tation consisting of Sir William Lawrence, 
Mr. W. Cuthbertson, Mr. E. A. Bunyard, 
and Mr. W. R. Dykes, who made awards inde- 
pendent of those made by the Scottish 
Society. 

During the evening of the first day of the 
Show, the Royal Caledonian Horticultural 
Society entertained the R.H.S. deputation, 
the judges, members of the Corporation, repre- 
sentatives of the Horticultural Trades’ 
Association, the Glasgow and Perth Horticul- 
tural Societies, the lay and horticultural Press 
to dinner at the North British Hotel. Mr. 
Robert Fife presided, and those present in- 
eluded the Lord Provost of Edinburgh, Sir 
John Reid, Sir William Lawrence, Mrs. Fife, 
Miss Burton, Mr. and Mrs. W. Cuthbertson, 
Mr. and Mrs. Dykes, Mr. N. E. Barnes, Mr. F. 
Jordan, Mr. E. Deal, Mr. A. J. Harrison, Mr. 
Jeffery (the Edinburgh Parks Superintendent), 
Prof. Wright Smith, and Mr. R. C. Harrow, 
from the Edinburgh Botanic Garden; Mr. W. J. 
Thomson, Miss Todd, Mr. J. Alexander, Mr. D. 
Mackenzie (Secretary), Mr. R. Stuart, Mr. James 
Whytock, Mr. David King, Mr. G. M. Taylor, 
Mr. C. H. Curtis, and Mr. J. S. Brunton. 

The toast list, following ‘‘The King,” con- 
sisted of ‘“‘ The City of Edinburgh,” proposed 
by Mr. R. Fife and replied to by the Lord Provost. 
“ The Royal Caledonian and Kindred Society,” 
proposed by Mr. J. S. Brunton and responded 
to by the President; *‘ Kindred Societies,” 
given by the veteran Mr. David King and replied 
to by Sir William Lawrence, and Sir John 
Reid, and Mr. Lester Morse (of Messrs. C. C. 
Morse and Co., San Francisco); “ The Judges,” 
proposed by Mr. W. J. Thomson and replied 
to by Mr. N. F. Barnes; ‘The Horticultural 
Trades Association, whieh Mr. J. Jeffrey pro- 
posed and to which Mr. E. J. Deal responded ; 
“The Press.” given by Mr. W. Cuthbertson 
and responded to by Mr. J. W. Herries; and 
C The Chairman,” very charmingly proposed 
by the Rev. D. C. Stewart. 

We offer our congratulations to all concerned 
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with the organisation and conduct of this great 
show —the finest ever held in Edinburgh—and 
especially to Mr. R. Fife and Mr. Donald 
Mackenzie. 


PLANTs. 


VISCOUNTESS COWDRAY (gr. Mr. W. Smith) 
Dunecht, Aberdeen, won the first prize for a 
group of plants. The display consisted chiefly 
of bright Codiaeums, Caladiums, and Dracaenas. 
The only flowering plants used were a few 
Begonias. As the schedule did not require the 
group to be arranged for effect, criticism is 
disarmed, so we confine ourselves to the obser- 
vation that if greater care had been taken to 
provide a pleasing margin and to hide the some- 
what obstrusive flower pots, the exhibit would 
have been far more attractive. 

Second prize fell to the Rt. Hon. the EARL or 
Moray (gr. Mr. James McKinna), Donibristle 
Park, whose circular group contained Liliums, 
Hydrangeas, Statice and Pelargoniums, among 
other flowering plants, with an accompaniment 
of foliage plants. The general arrangement 
was good, but here also flower pots were too 
obvious. 

There was quite good competition in the 
class for six plants suitable for table decoration, 
and here the chief award was won by Mrs. G. 
MacKInnon (gr. Mr. J. Easson), Killin, for neat 
Codiaeums, Cocos Weddelliana, Aralia elegan- 
tissima, Pandanus Veitchii, and Dracaena 
Lord Wolseley ; second, Sir W. YOUNGER 
(gr. Mr. A. Waugh), Moffat ; third, A. M. WILSON 
Esq. (gr. Mr. J. MacKinnie), Roundelwood, 
Crieff. 

The class for three stove or greenhouse plants 
also brought out a keen competition, and here 
the leading prize winner was the EARL oF Moray 
who had large, freely flowered examples of Statice 
profusa and double Petunia, and a scarlet 
Pelargonium; three good Begonias secured 
second prize for Miss KENNEby (gr. Mr. B. 
McWeeney), The Old Farm, Colinton; while 
a pyramidal Fuchsia, a large Liliurn speciosum, 
and a large Begonia Pearcei. shown by Mr. J. 
Doveras, Royal Victoria Trust, Liberton, 
were awarded the third prize. 

The best pair of Coleuses were finely coloured 
bushes over a yard through, shown by Mrs. 
E. H. BEVERIDGE (gr. Mr. Peter Reid), Beach- 
wood, Kirkcaldy. Three tall and handsume 
Codiaeums shown by FRANK J. USHER, Esq. (gr. 
Mr. J. Notman), Douglas. Cockburnspath, 
secured the leading award for three ornamental 
foliage plants; the second prize falling to Vis- 
COUNTESS COWDRAY, for very large specimens 
of Cordyline indivisa, Vitis Henryana, and the 
most wonderful specimen of Abutilon Savitzii 
we have ever seen; it was about nine feet high 
and six feet through, furnished right down to 
the tub, and finely coloured ; third, the EARL 
OF Moray. The last named competitor showed 
the best three Dracaenas. 

Mr. T. LEAN, Anniston, scored for single- 
flowered tuberous Begonias, while W. J. Camp- 
BELL, Esq. (gr. Mr. W.S. Howieson), Dolphinton, 
led for three double-flowered specimens, but 
the appearance of his fine flowers’ was marred 
by the heavy stakes used in supporting them. 
Mr. J. Irvine, Gorebridge, led for a specimen 
Fuchsia with a freely-flowered pyramid. V1s- 
COUNTESS CowDRAY showed the best three 
exotic Ferns, with two plumose Nephrolepis, and 
Polypodium usureum, and was also first for 
scarlet Pelargoniums The best of several sets 
of three Pelargoniums was the one shown by 
Mr. J. DouGuas, Liberton, and the same com- 
petitor led for a pair of Hydrangeas with huge 
specimens in tubs a yard in diameter; one of 
the plants was very poorly flowered. Major 
C. L. Gorpon (gr. Mr. J. Duff), Castle Douglas, 
was the only exhibitor of two pots of Vallota 
purpurea, and was awarded first prize for 
an excellently-flowered pair. 

The three tables of Begonias were very attrac- 
tive, and the first prize collection from Mr. 
MICHAEL RAE, Fermelia, Biggar, consisted of 
fine flowers on single stemmed plants, but the 
effect was spoiled by the long wires used to hold 
up the blooms; second, Mr. J. CAMPBELL 
(gr. Mr. W. S. Howieson), Dolphinton ; third, 
F. WARRACK, Esq., Carnwath. 
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RosEs. 


The best collection of Roses arranged on 
a space ten feet by five feet was from Messrs. 
JAMES FAIRLEY AND Co., Cairney Hill, Fifeshire ; 
the baskets of Madame E. Herriot, Golden 
Emblem and Emma Wright and the columna 
of Mrs. F. Usher, Los Angeles, and Miss Willmott 
were particularly effective. For a collection 
of garden and decorative Roses Major R. E. 
Davies (gr. Mr. E. Penfold), Kirkcudbright, 
was the first prize winner, with pleasing bunches 
of K. of K., Madame E. Herriot, Mrs. Wemyss 
Quinn, Lady Roundway and others; second, 
Mr. JAMES DovGLas. 

The five entries in the class for six baskets of 
decorative Roses made a brave show, and the 
premier award was won by Mr. CHAS. GREGORY. 
Chilwell, Notts, with bright, clean flowers of 
Independence Day, Louise Criner, Lady Inchi- 
quin, Mabel Morse, Madame Butterfly and the 
brilliant Golden Emblem. Messrs. THos. SMITE 
AND Son, Stanruaer,won second place with a capital 
set of Betty Uprichard, Emma Wright, Mrs. Tom 
Smith, Lady Pirrie, Mrs. Wemyss Quinn, and 
Madame E. Herriot. Third prize fell to Mr. R. 
C. Fercuson, Dunfermline, with Madame A. 
Chatenay, Donald McDonald, Ophelia, Mrs. 
Wemyss Quinn, Lady Pirrie and Caroline Tes- 
tout, all in good condition. 

Mr. J. NORMAN led for twelve vases of Roses 
and included excellent blooms of Madame E. 
Herriot; second, Messrs. RUSSELL, Rosegarth. 
Newton Mearns. The last named competitor 
led for six vases of Roses and also for three vases. 
Messrs. J. FAIRLEY AND Co. were third in 
the class for six vases of cluster Roses, which. 
despite the regulations, were not labelled ; 
Mr. R. C. FERauson, third. 

Several classes were provided for the display 
of Roses on boards, and here the competition 
was very keen. Mr. Sanpy Dickson, Belmont, 
Co. Down, showed the best three dozen blooms 
in not fewer than twenty-four varieties, and hir 
admirable set included fine specimens of Shot. 
Silk, Oliver Mee, Lady Inchiquin, and Marjorie 
Bulkeley; second, Mr. C. GREGORY; third, 
Messrs. ADAM AND CRAIGMILE. Mr. S. Dickson 
was equally successful in the class for a dozen 
new Roses in which he had Wm. Kordes, Shot 
Silk, Richard E. West, Lord Allenby, America 
and Betty Hulton in good form. VISCOUNTESS 
Cowpray led for twenty-four Rose blooms, 
with Mr. RUSSELL, second. First prize for a 
dozen blooms fell to Mr. J. PATERSON, Langton. 
For a dozen blooms of a red or crimson Rose, 
Mr. W. Fercuson, Dunfermline, led with 
Lieut. Chaure ; Messrs. ADAM AND CRAIGMILE’S 
set of Mrs. H. Bowles won first prize for twelve 
blooms of a pink Rose ; the best twelve blooms 
of a yellow variety were Mabel Morse, shown by 
Messrs. D. anb W. CROLL, Dundee, while Frau 
Karl Druschki, as shown by Mr. C. GREGORY, 
was the best white Rose. 


SWEET PEas. 


Sweet Peas were shown extensively, and con- 
sidering the date, in capital condition also. 
Mr. J. A. Gricor, Duff House Gardens, Banff, 
was a successful competitor, winning first 
prize for twenty-four bunches, distinct, with 
a very fair set, although some of the blooms 
showed signs of untoward weather: the best 
varieties were Jean Ireland, Charming, Hebe, 
Elegance, Mrs. Tom Jones, Majestic Cream, 
Powerscourt, Dignity, Valentine, Mrs. Arnold 
Hitchcock, Radiance and Youth; second, 
Mr. H. Harper, Kilmalcolm. Mr. GRIGOR 
led for a dozen bunches with rather better 
flowers, winning comfortably from  Lorp 
COCHRANE OF CULTS and Messrs. TORRANCE AND 
HOPKINS, Busby. 

For three bunches, Mr. G. BALLINGALL, 
Dunbarton, led in a keen competition. 

The best crimson variety was Unwin’s Crimson 
shown by Mr. ROBERTSON, Stanraer. The 
Hon. Ciive PEARSON, Kenmay, showed Hebe 
as the best pink variety, and also led in the 
lavender class with a very fine bunch of Powers- 
court; J. S. Menzies, Esq.. Balmullo, Leuchars, 
led for awhite variety with Edna May Improved. 
Mr. BALLINGALL was most successful in the 
cream class with Matchless, the variety shown 
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by most competitors; Mr. Gricor led for an 
orange-scarlet variety with Royal Scot; A. R. 
STENHOUSE, Esq., Biggar, scored for a maroon 
variety, with Warrior; in the purple class 
Sir W. H. May led with Purple Perfection 
in fine form; in the “any other colour ” class 
Mr. GRIGOR came first with Mrs. A. Hitchcock. 


Lorp COCHRANE OF CULTS (gr. Mr. James 
Smith), Ladybank, was a capital first prize 
winner in the open class for one dozen bunches 
of Sweet Peas, leading with fresh, clean flowers 
of Rosy Morn, Mrs. A. Hitchcock, Tangerine 
Improved, Jean Ireland, Grenadier, Austin 
Frederick, Elegance, Dream, Hawlmark Sal- 
mon Pink, Charming, Mrs. ‘Tom Jones, 
and Edna May Improved; second, Sir W. May 
(gr. Mr. J. Carn), Boughtrigg, Coldstream ; 
third the Hon. Ciive PEARSON. 

Mr. G. BALLINGALL led in a class for six 
bunches, distinct; second, Mr. D. CORRELL, 
Busby. 


DAHLIAS AND CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Dahlias constituted a very bright feature of 
the show and the closeness of the competition 
demonstrated the keenness of the growers. 
The best six bunches of Cactus Dahlias, distinct, 
came from Messrs. CAMPBELL AND Sons, Blan- 
tyre, who had excellent blooms of Mary Purrier, 
Pearl, Mrs. C. Gillat, Silverhill Park, F. W. 
Fellowes, and Mons. Tisdale; second, Messrs. 
TORRANCE AND Hopkins. Mr. C. JENKINS 
led for twelve vases of Collerette Dahlias with 
clean, large specimens of Levenbank, Tuskar, 
Glenavon, Aeriel, Marion McLay, Gordendale, 
Linnet, Helen, Sunset and Courat St. Winning ; 
second, Mr. R. Grants. Mr. JENKINS, Cambus- 
lanz, had the bestthree vasesof Collerette Dahlias 
showing Roma, Aeriel, and Marion McLay ; the 
same competitor won first prize for a dozen 
vases of Pompon varieties, and a similar award 
for six vases, some of his best flowers being 
San Toy, Nellie Broomhead, Little Beeswing, 
Sylvia and Nouveau; Messrs. CAMPBELL AND 
Sons were second in the twelve vases class. 
Mr. Rosinson, Berwick: Mr. R. GRANTS, 
Boness; Mr. Lowrikt, Boness; and Messrs. 
CAMPBELL AND Sons were successful in several 
other classes. 


Messrs. TORRANCE AND HOPKINS won the 
City of Edinburgh first prize of £6 for a 
collection of Chrysanthemums arranged on a 
table twelve feet by eight feet, facing all ways. 
Some good flowers were shown, and the centre 
display of Saracen was attractive. 

Mr. C. JENKINS was the most successful 
exhibitor in the class for a dozen bunches of 
early flowering Chrysanthemums, showing large 
blooms of popular sorts. In one class for six 
bunches of disbudded flowers Mr. JENKINS led, 
and in another class Mr. LAIipLAw, Mardens, 
Ayrshire, was successful. 


GLADIOLI AND CARNATIONS. 


Gladioli were superbly shown by Messrs. 
G. MAIR AND Son, indeed, we do not remember 
to have seen such magnificent spikes as this 
firm displayed, while the new colours of some of 
their seedlings were very distinct and attractive. 
Messrs. Marr led for two dozen spikes of extra- 
ordinary fine quality, the blooms of large size 
and substance, and often as many as twelve 
expanded blooms on a spike; Queen Mary 
and King George were lovely, while Rosabelle 
Amos, bronze and cream, and David Airdrie, 
deep pink and white, were delightful new sorts 
Messrs. D. AND W. CROLL came second, and Mr. 
D. WHITELAW, Laurencekirk, third. The 
last named exhibitor led for a dozen spikes 
of Gladioli with a fine set, in which Queen Mary, 
. Janet and Apricot—the last a delicate orange 
shade flushed with pink—were conspicuous ; 
.Mr. W. AIRDRIE, second. Mr. WHITELAW 
was also most successful in the class for six 
‘spikes; while Mr. H. W. MipLAN, Helensburgh, 
gained first prize for Primulinus varieties. 


Mr. C. ENGELMANN was the only exhibitor 
in the principal class for Carnations, where the 
schedule required a display arranged on a 
space ten feet by five feet, and facing all four 
ways. Such a display is difticult to arrange, 
and once arranged very difficult for the atten- 
dant to look after. The chief award of £10 
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was made in favour of Mr. ENGELMANN, 
whose pleasing collection included the varieties 
Tarzan, Topsy, Saffron, and White Enchantress, 
in fine condition. 


Perpetual-flowering Carnations were capitally 
shown in smaller classes, and Mr. W. CORRELL, 
Doum, Perthshire, was easily first for a dozen 
bunches, his Saffron and May Day being ces- 
pecially good; the EARL oF AIRLI£ (gr. Mr. J. 
Fadyen), Kirriemuir, second. Messrs. CAMPBELT 
AND Sons showed the best dozen vases of border 
Carnations, but in the several classes devoted 
to these flowers it was evident that the blooms 
had passed through unkind weather. 


Mrs. ReEr, Milnathort, showed the best 
dozen vases of hardy flowers in the amateurs’ 
section, and included some good Chrysanthe- 
murns. 


There were numerous classes for Stocks, 
Asters, Marigolds, Phloxes, Pentsemons, Pansies 
and Violas, and in all these the competition 
was keen. 


FLORAL DESIGNS. 


One class only was provided for a decorated 
dinner table; in this the table provided was 
ten fect by five feet. There were eight competi- 
tors, and first prize was awarded to Mrs. G. 
MACKINNON (gr. Mr. J. Easson), Killin, for 
an arrangement in which Gerberas and Codiaeum 
leaves were the principal subjects used, if we 
except the corner vases of Cattleya Harrisonae 
which gave a colour note quite out of keeping 
with the rest of the design. Second prize was 
awarded to Mrs. RusseLL, Newton Mearns, 
for a rather stiff arrangement of Irish Elegance 
Roses; and third prize to Col. GRANT (gr. 
Mr. M. J. Macdonald), Biel, Prestonkirk, for 
a sparse design in red Carnations. None of 
the designs was first-rate, but why the slightly 
heavy but brilliantly-coloured design in Orchids 
arranged by Miss GIBSON, was entirely passed 
over by the judges it is difficult to understand. 

Messrs. LEARMONT, HUNTER AND KING, Dum- 
fries, were most successful in the class for one 
brides’ and two bridesmaids’ bouquets, followed 
by Mr. W. Homes, Helensburgh. 


GRAPES. 


The EARL OF STRATHMORE (gr. Mr. Donald 
McInnes), Glamis Castle, worthily won the 
fifty guinea Thomson Challenge Trophy for 
eight bunches of Grapes, as well as the Gold 
Badge and six pounds in cash. This was a 
grand exhibit consisting of large berried, beauti- 
fully coloured bunches of Muscat of Alexandria 
(10), 84 and 9; Mrs. Pince (9), 74 and 8; 
Alicante (8), 64 and 64; Gros Maroc (8), 6 and 
6} the figures in brackets give the possible 
maximum points, and the others the actual 
points awarded. It will be seen, therefore, 
that the total points were 58} out of a possible 
70. The best bunch of Muscat of Alexandria 
was awarded The Gardeners’ Chronicle Medal, 
offered for the best bunch of Grapes in the 
show. Mr. McInnes used Montbretias, pale pink 
Penstemons and low vases of Sweet Peas as 
decorative material. The second prize was 
won by W. CurRIE, Esq. (gr. Mr. Chas. Traill), 
Castle Levan, Gourock, who had a capital set 
that secured 55} points out of a possible 72 ; 
third prize was awarded to the EARL OF BALFOUR 
(gr. Mr. G. F. Anderson), Whitley Lane, who 
had big bunches of Alicante, Directeur Tisserand 
and Gros Colman, and secured 53 points out 
of a possible 68. 

The MARCHIONESS OF TWEEDDALE (gr. Mr. 
Alex. McBean), Yester, Gifford, had the finest 
four bunches of Grapes, excelling with hand- 
some clusters of Muscat of Alexandria (2), 
well-coloured, and Alicante (2); second, Mr. 
W. J. Orr, Tyningham Gardens, Prestonkirk, 
with Muscat of Alexandria and Black Ham- 
burgh; third, C. A. HAMILTON, Esq. (gr. Mr. 
W. A. McVea), Duntocher, Dumbarton, with 
Gros Colmar and Muscat of Alexandria. The 
EARL OF STRATHMORE led for a pair of bunches 
of Muscat of Alexandria with fine-berried 
bunches of capital colour ; second, VISCOUNTESS 
Cowpray; third, C. A. HAMILTON, Esq. The 
EARL OF STRATHMORE was also the most suc- 
cessful exhibitor of one bunch of Muscat of 
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Alexandria in a severe competition where 
N. Nissett, Esq. (gr. Mr. W. Armstrong), 
The Drum, Gilmerton, and W. CuRrRIE, Esq., 
were placed second and third respectively ; 
eleven competitors. 


Black Hamburgh Grape is always well- 
shown at Edinburgh, and in the class for three 
bunches Brig.-Gen. J. A. HOWIESON CRAWFURD 
(gr. Mr. W. Airdrie), Dunlop House, Dunlop, 
was the winner of the first prize out of eleven 
entries; he had large-berried, deeply-coloured 
clusters; the EARL OF STRATHMORE had to be 
content with second place; Mr. DUNCAN 
BUCHANAN, Forth Vineyards, Kippen, third. 
The Eart oF BALFOUR had the finest bunch 
of Appley Towers, R. E. BALLANTYNE, Esq. 
(gr. Mr. H. Begg), Ascog, Bute, coming second. 
For one bunch of Gros Colmar, the EARL oF 
BALFOUR led, with W. CuRRIE, Esq., second, 
and Mr. BUCHANAN, third; the premier bunch 
consisted of very large berries. 


Col. FERGUSSON BUCHANAN (gr. Mr. Walter 
Parry), Bowling, was awarded first prize for 
a pair of bunches of Madresfield Court, the 
berries finely coloured and beginning to shrivel, 
but not over large; R. E. BALLANTYNE, Esq., 
second, with fine berries but lacking in colour ; 
W. CURRIE, Esq., third. Col. F. BUCHANAN 
also had the best single bunch of Madresfield 
Court, with R. E. BALLANTYNE, Esq., second. 
and W. Currie, Esq., third. For a pair of 
bunches of Alicante the EARL oF BALFOUR was 
again premier prize winner in a competant 
class; Mr. W. BUCHANAN, recond, and Mr. 
JAMES ORR, third. For one bunch of the last. 
named variety the EARL OF BALFOUR was also 
the first prize winner, with Mr. JAMES ORR and 
the MARCHIONESS OF TWEEDDALE following 
in the order of mention. 


For a pair of bunches of “ any other ” black 
Grape the EARL OF BALFOUR once more occupied 
the leading position, showing well-furnished 
bunches of Directeur Tisserand ; The MARCHION- 
ESS OF TWEEDDALE followed with Lady Downe’s 
Seedling, and Mr. W. Gow, Dalmuir, came third 
with Alnwick Seedling. In the ‘‘ any other white ” 
class Mr. D. BUCHANAN won the leading award 
with delightfully coloured, handsome clusters 
of Pearson’s Golden Queen, a variety not often 
seen these days; A. S. Wart, Esq. (gr. Mr. 
R. A. Allan), Whiting Bay Hotel, Arran, 
second, with Mrs. PEARSON, and Major C. A. 
GorRDON, third, with large-berried bunches 
of Buckland’s Sweetwater. The best bunch 
of Black Grapes ‘‘for bloom’ was a small 
cluster of Appley Towers, shown by R. E. 
BALLANTYNE, Esq. 


DESSERT FRUITS. 


In the important class for a decorated fruit 
table,where twenty-fourdishes of fruitsinno fewer 
than seven distinct kinds were required it was 
unfortunate that there was only one exhibitor, 
especially as the City of Edinburgh Corporation 
offered £15, £10, and £5 respectively as prizes, 
and the Royal Horticultural Society added 
the Veitch Memorial Bronze Medal and fifty 
shillings to the premier award. The successful 
exhibitor was the EARL OF BALFOUR, K.G. 
Whittinghame, Prestonkirk (gr. Mr. George F. 
Anderson), who showed a fine collection of 
Muscat of Alexandria (4), Appley Towers (4), 
Directeur Tisserand (2), and Black Hamburgh 
(2) Grapes ; and dishes of Jas. Grieve, Emperor 
Alexander (2), and Peasgood’s Nonsuch Apples ; 
Souv. du Congrés (2), Margaret Marillat and 
Triomphe de Vienne Pears ; Exquisite (2), Thos. 
Rivers and Bellegarde Peaches; Pineapple 
and Humboldt Nectarines; and Emerald Gem, 
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Superlative (2), and Universal Melons. Mont- 
bretias were used as floral decoration. 
The Earu or BALFOUR showed the best 


set of twelve dishes of dessert fruit with Directeur 
Tisserand and Muscat of Alexandria Grapes, 
Pineapple Nectarines, Gascoyne s Scarlet Apples, 
and Triomphe de Vienne and Souv. du Congres 
Pears, these last being especially good ; second, 
VISCOUNTESS CowpRay; third, H. S. GLAD- 
STONE, Esq. (gr. Mr. D. Campbell), Lapenoch, 
Thornhill. The Veitch Memorial Medal was 
added to the first prize in this class. 

Col. J. P. Grant (gr. Mr. J. Macdonald), 
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Biel, Prestonkirk, showed the best collection 
of six dishes of Pears ; second, G. CRAIG SELLAR, 
Esq. (gr. Mr. A. Taylor), Morven. 


APPLES. 


These fruits were very well shown and in 
many instances the size and colour of the speci- 
mens were first-rate. 

The best collection of twelve dishes of Apples 
(orchard house grown), came from the EARL 
OF BaLFour’s garden, and consisted of fine 
specimens of Emperor Alexander (2), Peas- 
goods Nonsuch, Rival, Gascoyne’s Searlet, 
Cellini, Charles Ross, James Grieve, Cox's 
Orange Pippin, The Houblon, Ribston Pippin, 
and King of the Pippins ; second, ViscoUNTESS 
COWDRAY; third, Brig.-Gen. J. HOWIESON 
CRAWFURD. 

The Maleolm Dunn Memorial Medal and first 
prize for a collection of Apples, twelve varieties, 
were won by VISCOUNTESS COWDRAY with fine 
highly-coloured fruits of Emperor Alexander 
Gascoyne’s Scarlet, Queen Mary, James Grieve, 
Rosebery, Lady Sudeley, Cellini, Ribston Pippin 
Charles Ross, Ellison’s Orange, Worcester 
Pearmain and Beauty of Bath; Col. GRETTON, 
M.P. (gr. Mr. A. Graham), Melton Mowbray, 
second, and Brig -Gen. J. HOWIESON CRAWFURD, 
third. 

The best dozen dishes of Apples grown in 
Scotland were shown by ViscOUNTESS COWDRAY, 
and the set consisted of goodly-sized specimens 
of The Queen, James Grieve, Charles Ross, 
Lane's Prince Albert, Lady Sudeley, Stirling 


Castle, Baumann s Red Reinette, Ellison's 
Orange, Allington Pippin, Ribston Pippin, 
Rosebery, and Cox's Orange Pippin; second, 


J. J. BeLL Irvine, Esq., Murkenstoun House, 
Kelso; third, Mr. J. P. Remp, Aberlady. 

Mr. W. Batrkp, Coldstream, scored for three 
dishes of Apples, showing Bismarek, Rev. W. 
Wilks, and Loddington, in good form; Mr. J. 
NIcHOL, Earlston, second. 


FruITSs—NINGLE DiIsH CLASSES. 

In the single dish section for Apples the classes 
were usually duplicated, one being open and the 
other confined to fruits grown in Scotland. 
In several instances the exhibits in one class 
were not kept a sufficient distance from those 
on either side. First prizes were awarded as 
follow :—Charles Ross, LORD COCHRANE OF 
Cutts: Newtown Wonder, Mr. J. P. Rep: 
Gascoyne sSearlet, Capt. S. H. Cox; Trish Peach, 
Major GORDON; James Grieve, (open) Mr. J. 
B. Irving, (Scotland) Mr. W. Barro: Ecklin- 
ville, Mr. G. OrMISTON ; Peasgood’s Nonsuch, 
Capt. Cox; Golden Spire, Major (GORDON ; 
Worcester Pearmain, (open) Col. GRETTON, 
(Scotland) Major GORDON; Grenadier, Sir G. 
FERGUSON ; Lane's Prince Albert, (open) 
Mr. J. B. Irvine, (Seotland) Mr. W. BAIRD; 
Lord Derby, (open) Mr. J. B. IRVING, (Scot- 
land) Mr. J. Mackenzie; Lord Grosvenor, Mr. 
A. ROBERTSON ; Rev. W. Wilks, Mr. W. BAIRD ; 
Lord Sutheld, (open) Mr. W. Fernie, Cupar, 
(Scotland) Mr. R. Kerr, Edinburgh; Stirling 
Castle, Mr. J. B. Irvine led in both classes ; 
Warners King, Major Gorpon; Bramley's 
Seedling, (open) Col. GRETTON, = (Scotland) 
Mr. J. P. REID. 

Lorp COCHRANE OF CULTS, led for Jargonelle 
Pears; Mr. C. STRAKER for Durondeau ; Hon. A. 
ROBERTSON for Pitmaston Duchess; Mr. D. 
FRASER for William’s Bon Chrétien; and Mr 
G. LITTLE, for Beurre d Amanlis. 

The EARL OF BALFOUR was the most success- 
ful exhibitor of a collection of culinary Plums, 
red Plums, and purple Plums. ViscouNnTEss 
COWDRAY showed the best Gager, and Mr. 
J. P. Irvine the finest vellow Plums. LADY 
M. GRAINER (gr. Mr. H. Boyd), Ayton Castle, 
showed the best Peaches, and Mr. D. LONSDELL, 
Dumfries, the best Nectarines, while the EARL 
OF ATRLIE and the EARL oF NTAIR divided 
the honours for Melons. 


VEGETABLES. 

Most of the vevetables were arranged in a tent 
adjoining the hall, and although there was a 
vood display of useful produce, we believe we 
have seen better examples at previous exhibitions 
at Edinburgh. 
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Mr. A. Roptnson had the best display of 
vegetables and hardy fruits, and included in 
his exhibit capital examples of Celery, Runner 
Beans, Onions, Peas, Parsnips, Cauliflowers, 
Apples, Pears, Plums, and Greengages. This wax 
a somewhat unusual kind of display and one 
that attracted a good deal of attention. 

Mr. J. Gray, Uddingston, had the finest 
display of vegetables, and showed excellent 
produce. The same competitor scored for a 
collection of thirteen vegetables in a class 
confined to Scotland, with 6t} points out of 
a possible 78; Col. AIKMAN, second. Messrs. 
Murray AND Son, Park Hall, Polmont, had 
the best collection of Tomatos ; second, Messrs. 
Scotr Bros., Lesmahacow ; these two exhibits 
made a very bright feature in the otherwise 
dull vegetable tent. 

There were dozens of other classes for 
vezetables but limits of space forbids further 
reference to them. 


NON-COMPETITIVE DISPLAYS. 


Among so many splended non-competitive dis- 
plays set up by seed and nursery firms it is difti- 
cult to select a few for special mention, but we 
were greatly attracted by the magnificent 
exhibit of Messrs. DOBBIE AND Co., consisting 
of a grand lot of sinvle, Collerette and decorative 
Dahlias in fine colour and variety; garden 
Roses in abundance; superb Zinnias and good 
Sweet) Peas. As a matter of fact, this firm 
had two large exhibits, and one of them was 
confined to dwarf Dahlias of the Coltness 
Gem type: these are of their own growing, 
and ineluded Midget. yellow: Peter Pan, soft 
scarlet; Moonbear, yellow, flushed with pink : 
Pink Coltness; and Dinkie, bright yellow, 
with dark stems. Messrs. SUTTON AND SONS 
contributed a handsome display of well-grown 
specimens of their special varieties of vegetables, 
and Messrs. J. CARTER AND Co.. showed grand 
vegetables, admirably staged. Messrs. AUSTIN 


AND McASLAN'S exhibit of vegetables and 
Roses; Mr. M. Hart's charming rock garden 
and streamlet ; Messrs. ALLWOOD Bros.’ 


Carnations and Dianthus; Mr. R. C. Notcurt’s 
brilliant and finely arranged collection of 
Apples and other out-door fruits; Messrs. 
N. MCGREDY AND Sons’ exhibit of lovely Roses ; 
Messrs. STORRIE AND STORRIE fruit trees in 


pots: the interesting collection of rare hardy 
plants from Mr. T. SairuH of Newry; Messrs. 
DitKson AND C).’8s Roses: and Messrs. 


G. BUNYARD AND Co.'s hardy fruits and collec. 
tion of Grapes grown in an unheated house ; 
and Mr. L. R. RussSELL’s Clematis, were all fine. 

The outstanding non-competitive display 
was the large, central, flower parden designed 
and planted by Mr. J. JEFFERY. This handsome 
exhibit from the City of Edinburghs Parks 
Department was very greatly admired. A 
low hedge surrounded the whole design, and 
within this. on all sides, were borders boldly 
planted with masses of Lilium speciosum, 
Fuchsia Gottinzen, Stocks, Asters, Begonias 
and Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums. A wide stretch 
of lawn fronted the flower borders and = then 
came a wide path running round the large, 
oval central lawn furnished with beds of grace- 
ful crimson Celosias, over white Chrysanthe- 
mums, and a central fountain basin, lit at 
night by electricity. 

Another and totally different exhibit was 
the educational one for the EDINBURGH AND 
EAST OF SCOTLAND COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
consisting of hardy fruits suitable for Scottish 
gardens, and models of insect and other pests 
which the fruit grower has to combat. 


Medals were awarded as follows by the Royal 
Caledonian Horticultural Society : 





Large Gold Medal :—To Messrs. AUSTIN AND 
MCASLAN, Glaszow, for vegetables and Roses: 
to Messrs. DoBBIE AND Co., Edinburgh, for 
Dahlias; lo Messrs. SUTTON AND Sons, Reading, 
for vegetables; and the City oF EDINBURGH 
CORPORATION tor a flower garden. 

Gold Medal :—To Messrs. ALLWooD Beros., 
Haywards Heath, for Carnations, ete.; to 
BACKHOUSE NURSERIES, Ltp., York, for rock 
garden ; to Messrs. G. BUNYARD AND Co., 
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Maidstone, for hardy fruits; to Messrs. J. 
CARTER AND Co., Raynes Park, for vegetables 
and fruits; to Messrs. DICKSON AND Co., 
Edinburgh, for Roses ; to Mr. M. Harz, Glasgow, 
for rock garden; to Messrs. Isaac HOUSE AND 
Co., Bristol, for Scabious; to Messrs. LAIRD 
AND Dickson, Edinburgh, for rock garden ; 
to Messrs. S. McGREDY AND Son, Portadown, 
for Roses; to Mr. R. C. Norcvutrr, Ipswich, 
for hardy fruits; and to Messrs. STORRIE AND 
STORRIE, Glencarth, for fruit trees in pots 


Silver-Gilt; Medal :—To Messrs. BLACKMORF 
AND LANGDON, Bath, for Begonias and Del- 
phiniums; to CarRsE OF GowRIE FRUIT Co.. 
for fruits and flowers: to Messrs. DANIELS 
Bros.. Norwich, for Gladioli, fruits and veget- 
ables: to Messrs. FAIRBAIRN AND Sows, Carlisle. 
for Phloxes and Dahlias: to Messrs. FORBES, 
Hawiek, for Penstemons and other herbaceous 
plants; to Mr. Davip Kinc, Edinburgh, for 
roek garden : to Mr. THomMAS ROBINSON. 
Nottingham, for Roses; to Messrs. L. R. RUSSELL, 
Richmond, for Clematis: to Mr. T. SMITH, 
Newry, for hardy plants; and to Messrs. 
THYNNE AND Sons, Dundee, for hardy flowers. 


Silver Medal :---To Messrs. BAKERS, Codsal!, 
for hardy flowers ; to Messrs. D. AND W. CROLL, 
Dundee, for Roses: to Messrs. CUNNINGHAM 
AND FRASER. Edinburgh, for hardy flowers ; 
to Mr. JOHN Downik, Edinburgh, for hardy 
fruits ; to Messrs. Hewitt, Birmingham, 
for hardy flowers; to Messrs. KEITH LUXFORD 
AND Co., Harlow, for Chrysanthemums: to 
Messrs. Laxton Bros., Bedford, for hardy 
fruits; to Messrs. T. MrTHVEN AND Sows, 
Edinburgh, for fruits and miniature garden ; 
to Messrs. RicH AND Co., Bath, for hardy 
flowers: to Messrs. TILLIE, WHITE AND Co.. 
Sdinburgh, for vegetables and flowers; to 
Messrs. JAMES VERT AND Sons, Saffron Walden, 
for Hollvhocks: and to Mr. W. WeEtts, junr., 
Merstham, for hardy flowers. 


R.H.S. DEPUTATION’S AWARDS. 


Gold Medal and Congratulations of the Council. 

To CORPORATION OF EDINBURGH for a formal 
garden; and to Messrs. SUTTON AND SONs, 
Reading, for vegetables. 

Gold Medal-—To Messrs. AUSTIN AND MCASLAN, 
Mitchell Street, Glasgow, for a group of flowers 
and vezetables; to Messrs. DoBBIE AND Co., 
Edinburgh, for Dahlas, Roses, ete. 

Silver Gilt Flora = Medal.—To BACKHOUSE 
NURSERIES (YORK), LTD., York, for a rock 
garden; to Messrs. BAKERS, Codsall, for hardy 
flowers : to Messrs. DicKsoN AND Co., Charlotte 
Square, Edinburgh, for Roses; to Messrs. 
Jas. Forses, Lro., Buccleuch Nurseries. 
Hawick, for Penstemons and Herbaceous 
flowers : to Mr. MAXWELL M. Hart, Buchanan 
Street, Glasgow. for a rock garden: to Messrs. 
LAIRD AND DICKSON, Pinkhill Nurseries, Murray - 
field, Edinburgh, for roek garden and rock 
plants; to Messrs. S. McGREDY AND SON, 
Portadown, for Roses; to Mr. THomMas Rosin- 
sON, Porchester Nurseries, Nottingham, for 
Roses ; and to Messrs. THYNNE AND Son, Union 
Street, Dundee, for hardy flowers. 


Sileer-Gilt Knightian Medal.—To Messrs. 
JAMES CARTER AND Co, Raynes Park, for 
vegetables; to Messrs. TILLIE, WHYTE AND 
Co., Melbourne Place, Edinburgh, for vegetables 

Silver-Gilt Hogg Medal.—Teo Mr. R. C. NoT- 
cuTT, Woodbridge, Suffolk, for fruit ; to Messrs. 
STORRIE AND STORRIE, Carse of Gowrie Nur- 
series, Glencarse, for fruit trees in pots: and to 
The EARL oF STRATHMORE, Glamis Castle, 
(zr. Mr. D. McInnes), for Grapes. 


Silver Flora Medal-—To Messrs. BLACKMORE 
AND Lancpon, Bath, for Begonias; to Mr. 
Joun Downie, Shandwick Place, Edinburgh, 
for hardy flowers; to Messrs. E. FAIRBAIRN 
AND Sons, Carlisle, for Phloxes and Dahlias ; 
to Messrs. Isaac House AND SON, Bristol, for 
Scabious ; to Messrs. LOWE AND GIBSON, 
Crawley, Sussex, for Gladioli ; to Messrs. RICH 
AND Co., Bath. for herbaceous flowers; to 
Messrs. CUNNINGHAM, FRASER AND Co., LTD.. 
Comely Bank Nurseries, Edinburgh, for hardy 
flowers ; to Messrs. L. R. Russer, Lro., 
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Richmond, for Clematis; to Mr. T. SMITH, 
Daisy Hill Nursery, Newry, Co. Down., for 
hardy plants; to Mr. W. Wetis, junr., Mers- 
tham, Surrey, for herbaceous flowers; to 
Sir Basin MontcomMery, Kinross House, Kin- 
ross (gr. Mr. R. Fraser), for herbaceous flowers ; 
Lorp CocHRANE oF Cuts (gr. Mr. James 
Smith), for Sweet Peas. 


Silver Hogg Medal.—To CarsE OF GOWRIE 
Nursery Co., Errol, Perthshire, for fruit; 
to Messrs. DANIELS Bros., Lro., Norwich, for 
fruit and vegetables ; to THE EARL oF BALFOUR, 
Whittinghame, Prestonkirk (gr. Mr. G. F. 
Anderson), for a collection of Apples. 

Silver Lindley Medal.—To Carsk or GOWRIE 
NURSERY Čo., Errol, for Old Seottish varieties 
of Apples and Pears; and to Messrs. E. MAIR 
AND Sons, Prestwick, Ayrshire, for finely- 
grown Gladioli. 

Silver Knightian Medal.—-Yo Mr. Jonn 
GRAY, of Uddingston, for a collection of vege- 
tables. 

Bronze Lindley Medal.——To Mr. R. WHITELAW, 
Station House, Laurencekirk, for well-grown 
Gladioli. 

Bronze Kniqhtian Medal— Yo Mr. THOMAS 
JOHNSTONE, Ellensborough, for a collection of 
vegetables. 

Veitch Memorial Medal in Nilver and £5.-- 
To VISCOUNTESS CowpRay, Dunecht, Aberdeen, 
(gr, Mr. Wm. Smith), for a group of stove and 
greenhouse plants. 

Veitch Memorial Medal in Bronze and £2 10s, 
—To Turk Eart oF Batrovur, Whittinghame, 
Prestonkirk, (gr. Mr. G. F. Anderson), for 
dessert fruit. 

MANCHESTER AND NORTH OF ENGLAND 
ORCHID. 

A MEETING of the Committee was held at 
Southport Flower Show on Wednesday, Aug. 
26. 

Present; J. McCartney, Esq. (in the chair), 
Messrs. W. Beesley, A. Burns, J. Evans, A. G. 
Ellwood, G. Giles, J. Lupton, E. W. Thompson, 
and H. Arthur (Secretary), visitor Mr. G. 
Thrower. 

It having been previously decided that the 
Society’s awards should be given to any worthy 
Orchid exhibit throughout the show the following 
medals and certificates were granted. 

Gold Medal.—To Messrs. J. AND A. McBEAN, 
Cooksbridge, Sussex, for a magnificent display 
composed of Odontoglossums in variety, Catt- 
leyas and = Laclio-Cattleyas, ineluding L.C. 
Baltic, L-C. Celtic, L-C. Vega, fine examples 
of Vanda coerulea var. Delicata, and V. e. Blue 
Bird. 

Large Silver-Gilt Medal.—To the Hon. G. E. 
VESTEY, the Warren, Birkdale (gr. Mr. Collins), 
for a group containing Cattleyas, Odonticdas 
and Odontoglossums in variety, including a fine 
example of Odm. hastilabium; to Messrs. 
CHARLESWORTH AND Co., Haywards Heath, for 
Odontioda Columbia, O. Chanticleer, Odontonia 
Ceres, O. Merope, Miltonia Bleueana Pitt's var., 
M. B. Beau Brummel, Cattleya Dupreana, C. 
Hardyana alba, Laelio-Cattleyas in variety, 
and well-flowered nants of Dendrobium 
Phalaenopsis Schroderianum ; to Mr. J. EVANS, 
Colwyn Bay, for a group of Odontiodas in 
variety, including O. The Queen, O. amabile 
albens, and O. Pyramus, a nice variety of 
Vanda coerulea, and Dendrobium Phalaenopsis 
Schröderianum. 

Silver Gilt Medal. -—To Mrs. 
WRIGLEY, Bury (gr. Mr. A. 
interesting group composed of Cypripedium 
Maudiae magnificum (eighteen plants); Catt- 
leya Rothschildianum, C. Frau Idor Brandt. 
C. Wiliam Matthews. and ©. Ernest Read : 
with Cynoches ventricosum, and C. chloroehihim: 
to J. MoucaRTXNEV. Esq., Bolton (gr. Mr. C. F. 
Potts), for a group composed of Catthevas in 
variety, Odontiodas and Cypripediums: to 
Messrs. SANDERS, Nt. Albans, for a group 
of Cattleya Hardyana var. Midas. C. 
Venus, C. Prince Jobn, C. triumphans var. 
Brugensis, and Laelio - Cattleya Veroniu 
superba ; Sophro-Laelio-Cattleva albensis: 
Oncidiuin Papilio majus; Stanhopea insignis 
flavens; and Bulbophyllum barbigerom. 





Bruce AND Miss 
Burns), for an 
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hacho-Cattleya Profusion var, Celtie (Hardyana 

Serbia). a magnificent flower of good even 
colour and with very broad, well-set petals. 
The large lip is deep maroon at the base and 
pleasingly frilled. 

Lactio-Cattleya Profusion var. Baltic.—Similar 
to the foregoing but paler in colour. Vanda 
coerulea delicata: A flower of pale pink colour 
with a bright red lip, from Messrs. J. AND A. 
Mc BEAN. 

Cattleya Curmencita aurea var. Golden Beauty. 
—A well-formed flower of good substance, 
with golden-yellow sepals and petals and deep 
erimson lip; from J. McCartney, Esq. 

Darlio-Cattleya Britannia var. Majestica.— 
A well-formed flower with white sepals and 
petals, and a maroon lip with a yellow throat : 
from H. T. Pirr, Esq. 

Cypripedium Gode froyae, Haddon House var. -- 


The finest form yet seen in the north. The 
larze, round, dorsal segment is beautifully 
spotted: from P. SMITH, Esq. 

Odontioda Columbia (Odta. Alcantara > NU. 


Jamex). The plant had a spike of fifty-two 
flowers and buds; from Messrs. CHARLES- 
WORTH AND CO. 

Odontoglossian The Queen.—A large flower 
with fimbriated segments, almost solid helio- 
trope in colour, brightly spotted and marbled. 


The large, flat lip is tipped with white; from 
Mr. J. EVANS. 
AWARDS OF MERIT. 
Laelio-Cattleya Nanon var, Perfection; from 


J. B. AbAMsON, Esq. 
Odontoglossum. Madeline 
from P. Smitu, Esq. 
Odontioda Glalys; fromthe Hon. G.E. VESTEY. 
Cattleya Hardyana var. Midas; from Messrs. 
SANDERS AND SONS, 
Vanda coerulea var. Blue Bird : 
J. AND A. McBEAN. 


var, Ruby Queen; 


from Messrs. 


AWARD OF APPRECIATION. 
Laelio-Cattleya Vega; from Messrs. J. AND À. 
McBrEAN., 
CULTURAL CERTIFICATES. 
Mr. B. Coruixs for Odontoglossum hastila- 
bium. 
Mr. C. F. Ports for Cattleya Atalanta (also 
awarded a Silver Medal). 
Messrs. KEELING AND Sons, for Cypripedium 
A-de- Lairesse. 


MILL HILL HORTICULTURAL. 


THe fifth annual flower, fruit and vegetable 
show of the Mill Hill Horticultural Society 
was held in Broadway Hall, on Saturday, 
August 29. In spite of the unfavourable season, 
there was an excellent display of produce. 
Vegetables, generally, were of a high standard 
of excellence, and many of the floral exhibits 


were of very considerable merit. The fruit 
classes were not so well filled as usual. There 
was a record attendance of visitors. The 


President of the Society is Councillor A. N. M. 


Bowers, and among the Vice-Presidents 
are Sir Phillip Cunlitfe-Lister (President of 
the Board of rade), Chas. Wright, J.P., 


and C. E. Gabain, Esq. 

The honorary exhibits were especially note- 
worthy. J. Ross Corus, Esq, Oak Lodge, 
Totteridge, put up a very fine group of flowers 
and foliage plants recalling the days gone by 
when such beautiful plants were a feature 
at all Mill Hill shows. There were also some 
fine Grapes from the same exhibitor. Another 
very fine display, kindly sent by C. E. GABAIN, 
Esq. (r. Mr. James A. Paice), consisted of a 
group of Palms, cut flowers, and vegetables. 
This exhibit was the feature of the show. Mr. 
GoLBY put up a fine group of flowers and foliage 
and Messrs. HILLIXGS, a splendid collection 
of Roses and other florists’ flowers. 

In an open class for table decorations, the 
first prize was awarded for a decoration of 
Helenium Riverston Gem, arranged by Mr. 
James A. Pace, Sunnyfields Gardens. 


CHRONICLE. 


Obituary. 


Erich Behnick.— Many English readers will 
be sorry to hear of the death of Erich Behnick, 
the Director of the Heidelberg Castle Gardens 
and technical Director of the Botanic Garden 
in that town. He was born in Stettin in 1873, 
and spent two years after leaving school with 
his father, a gardener, who believed in hard 
work toiling himself from dawn till dark. At 
sixteen the lad came to England as an apprentice 
to Mr. Jannoch, of Dersingham, where he stayed 
for a year, and then went to the Cambridge 
Botanic Garden where he lived with the Curator 
and gave him lessons in German in his spare 
time. Every moment he conld snatch from 
work was spent in noting down the names of 
the plants, so that when he left he was able 
to boast that he had the whole botanic carden 
in his pocket. In 1893 he went to Kew, and 
did so well there that in the final examination 
he came third out of thirty-six. At the end 
of his year at Kew, the Inspector of the Berlin 
Botanie Gardens visited Kew and recommended 
Behnick for the Orchid Department in Berlin. 
He loved Orchids, and worked feverishly to 
acquire all the knowledge be could in his new 
post, writing later a work on the subject which 
was ready for the press at the titne of his death. 
He remained at Berlin until 1910, when he went 
to Heidelberg and prepared plans for a new 
Botanic Garden, which involved much hard 
work. Just as the most difficult part of the 
work was completed, the war broke out, and 
labour became very scarce, which again involved 
overwork to the already overworked Director ; 
his wite dicd soon after the end of the year, 
and this, added to the strain previously suffered, 
so enfeebled his constitution that a cold, caught 
on a warm day in August, turned to congestion 
of the lungs, and he died on the 8th of that 
month, after only a week’s illness. He will 
be remembered with affection and gratitude 
by the many students he trained, though he 
was quiet and very reserved; and those who 
came in contact with him will not readily forget 
him. 


P. R. Scott.—-By the death of Mr. P. R. Scott 
Messrs. Sanders of St. Albans have lost the 
services of an old and valued employee, who had 
been with them since 1895. Previously he had 
been with Messrs. Cowan of Liverpool, at their 
Gateacre Nurseries, then with Messrs. G. 
Bunyard and Co., of Maidstone, from whom 
he came to Messrs. Sanders, taking the position 
of despatch clerk, and eventually becoming 
chief cashier. As with many other men in 
responsible positions the late war imposed a 
severe strain upon him, added to which was the 
loss of his eldest son, who died in Mesopotainia. 
Mr. P. R. Scott had a sudden heart attack, 
and after a few days he passed away on Sep- 
tember 5. and was interred at St. Alban’s 
Cemetery on the 8th. His loss is much regretted 
by Messrs. Sanders and by a wide cirele of friends. 





THE WEATHER IN SCOTLAND. 


THE favourable weather conditions of the previous 
months were continued during August. With a total ot 
153.7 hours, a daily average of almost 5 hours and a 
percentage of 34, sunshine was slightly above the normal, 
The brightest day was the loth, with 13) hours, and 
only on one day, viz., the 2ist. was a blank card 
returned. August is frequently a wet month, but this 
year it bas been remarkably dry. Although rain fell on 
13 days, the total amount was only 43.08 millimetres. 1.7 


inch, Jess than half the normal August raintall The 
wettest day was the 8th. which yielded 40 of an inch, 
The mean maximum temperature was 66.7? and the 


meanmindmuim about 2 above the average. The highest 
maximum oof T occurred on the Toth and 3ist. the 
lowest maximum of 6° on the 21st. and the highest and 
lowest minima of 57 and 44° were registered on the Ith 
and 28th respectively. On the grass the lowest readinu 
of 37 also oceurred on the sth. At 1 loot deep the 
soil temperature fell 3° during the month. being Gl- at 
the beginning and oS at the close, | Barometric pressure 
was very steady throughout, with a mean of 1012.5 
inillibars (20.0 Inehes)—the extremes were 1027.2 millibars 
on the Doth, and 1003.2 miiiibars on the woh. Winds, 
whieh were mostly south-westerly, were invariably 
moderate. only on the 7th and the 29th did they approach 
gale foree. John Duridxon. Director of Studies, the 
Training College Gardens, Maufield, Dundee. 
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MARKETS. 


COVENT GARDEN, Tuesday, September 15th, 1925. 


We cannot accept any responsibility for the subjoined 
reports. They are furnished to us regularly every 
Tuesday by the kindness of several of the principal 
salesmen, who are responsible for the quotations. 
It must be remembered that these quotations do 
not represent the prices on any particular day, 
but only the general average for the week preceding 
the date of our report. The prices depend upon 
the quality of the samples, the way in which they 
are packed, the supply in the market, and the 
demand, and they may fluctuate, not only from 
gay = day, but occasionally several times in one 

y.— KDB. 


Plants in Pots, etc.; Average Wholesale Prices. 
(All 48’s except where otherwise stated). 


Adiantum s. d. 8. d. Hydrangea 8. d. 8. d. 
cuneatum white, 48's per 
per doz. ... 10 0-18 0 doz. agg Siw, 18 0-30 0 
—elegans ... ... 10 0-12 0 
—pink, 48’s per 
Aralia Sieboldii... 9 0-10 0 doz... .. 130 HO 
Araucarias, per —blue, 48's per 
doz. — ... 30 0-42 0 doz. = ... 30 0-48 0 
Asparagus plu- Nephrolepis in 
mosus .. ... 12 0-18 0 variety ... ... 12 0-18 0 
—Sprengeri ...120-180 | 323 | | 940-360 
Aspidistra, green 36 0-600 | Palms, Kentia ... 30 0-48 0 
Asplenium, per —60's we wee 15 0-18 0 
oz. ia ... 12 0-18 0 i 5 
32's a = 94 0-30 0 Pteris, in variety 10 0-15 0 
—nidus |. `.. 120-150 | —large 60's 5 0—6 0 
—12’s, 15's 5 0—7 0 | —72’a per tray 
of 15's ... .. 260 


Crotons, per doz. 30 0-45 0 Viscarias, S's 


Cyrtomium ... 10 0-25 0 per doz. ... 15 0-18 0 
Cut Flowers, etc.: Average Wholesale Prices. 
s.d.s.d. s.d.s d. 


Adiantum deco- 

rum, dog. bun. 9 0-10 0 
—cuneatum, per 

doz. bun. .. 6 0—8 0 
Asparagus plu- 

mosus, per bun. 


Honesty, per doz. 
bun. ae ... 18 030 0 
Lapagerias, per 
3 6—4 0 


oz. blooms 
Lilium longiflorum 
long, per doz.... 5 0—5 6 


long trails, 6’ 20-830 | —speciosum 
mad sprays ... 1 6—26 album lon r 
short 0 9—1 3 doz. ` — 3 6—4 0 
—Sprengerl, per bun. —short, per dos. 4 0—5 0 
long sprays ... 16—20 | —speciosum 
med. _,, .. 1 0—1 6 rubrum, long, 
short ,, 0 4—1 0 per — blooms A ae i 
, white, per —sho be 
Astes pan 50-60 | Lily-of-the-Valley, 
— coloured, per per doz. bun.... 24 0-30 0 
doz. bun. ... 40—60 | Montbretia, per 
Carnations per doz. bun. .. 40-60 
doz blooms 2 6—3 6 Orchids, per doz. 
Chrysanthemum —Cattleyas ... 36 0-48 0 
maximum, doz —Cypripediums 5 0—7 0 
pant = F 26—30 Physalis, per doz. — 
Chrysanthemums — — 5 0-24 0 
—white, per doz. » ve = 
blooms 4 0—6 0 blooms, Rich- , 
—bronze, per doz. — oe ee 5 — 
blooms 2 O—4 0 Ys ys — 
bronze per dor. —Mada me Butter- 
bun... 12 0180 | B my 20-88 
e E 40266 Chatenay  .. 2 0-2 6 
bi e eee eee 0 ; 
-7 yellow, per doz. 12 0-15 ọ | —Molly Sharman 
Coreopsis ‘per doz Crawford .. 26—36 
bun ? i 1 3—1 6 —Ophelia ooo . 26-3 6 
Cornflowers per —Sunburst . 2030 
doz. bun. ... 20—26 | Scabiosa caucas- 
Croton leaves ba Pet. “ace: ico 
per doz.... ... 0 9—2 6 Smilax — 
Fern, French, per trails pe ETET 
doz. bun. = vee oe 
Gardenias per. Statice, mauve... 5 0—60 
box, 12’s, 18's... 5 0—6 0 SON per doz. 5 0—6 0 
Gladioli, ’ white 


per doz. bun. .., 12 0-15 0 Tees per doz. 


i i un. 5 0—6 0 

—primulinus, per _ eee wee 

doz. spikes... 1 6—2 6 pink, per doz. —— 
—Halley, per doz. latifolla, per 

ikes 1 0—1 6 = 9 pe 

— of Wales doz. bun. ... 10 0-12 0 

per doz. spikes 1 6—2 6 — per doz. — 
—scarlet, per doz. Stanhatiotis = 

spikes ... .. 2 0—3 0 7 i » pe 30—36 
—cream, per doz. Stock. ps Aan 

spikes ... œ. 20-30 Ay gis 60-8 0 
—Giant White, z wue ite Dat 

per doz. spikes 2 0 0 ace feud , pe — 
Gypsophila panic- . — 

ulata, double, a per doz. i i 

per doz. bun. ... 18 0-24 0 tlc — 0—6 
Heather, white, — ow, per doz. — 

per doz. bun.... 100-120 | y; las E R E 
— pink, per doz. iolas,per doz. bun. 

bun. .. 8 0—9 0 Violets 3 0—5 0 


REMARKS.—Chrysanthemums are recciving more atten- 
tion from buyers, and prices are generally easier, except for 
‘Spray White.” Carnations are a trifle easier in prices, 
but their value is gradually on the up grade; the quality 
of the blooms is good throughout. Lilium longiflorum 
advanced considerably in priee during last week, but the 
supplies were larger to-day and the prices much lower. The 
general supplies of most subjects appear to be suthcient for 
present requirements, Physalis is arriving in excellent 
condition, and Michaelmas Daisies are now on sale. The 
colder weather is more suited to the sale of Violets. 


Vegetables: Average Wholesale Prices. 


s. d. 8. d. s.d. 8. d. 
Beans— Marrows, tally ... 6 0—9 0 
—Scarlet Runner, Onions— 
bushel ...  ... 3 6—4 0 | —Dutch . .. 8 0—8 6 
Beets, new. per —English, per cwt. 8 0—9 0 
‘4 doz bun. aie 2 ET : —Valencia 9 0-10 0 
YNabbage, per tally 7 6-12 
Celery, per doz. Parsnips, per cwt. 4 0—6 0 
fans ... 16 0-24 0 | Potatos— 

Caulifowers, per P $ —— lward, — 
OZ. — Res 0—6 per cwt. e.. © Ut 
Carrots, new, per —others . 3 6—60 

bag we vee 9 0—70 | Sprouts. perf bay 5 0—5 0 
— gi i — Tomatos, English, 
Dutch Onions ... 80—90 | Per strike— — 
Horseradish, per —pink we one 
d —pink & white ... 4 0—6 0 
bundle...  ... 20-36 246-36 
Lettuce Cos, doz. 10—3 0 —— oe ea 
— cabbage 1 6—2 6 —Jermey `.. 2840 
Mushrooms, cups 3 0—5 0 | —Dutch ... aw 26-3 6 
—Broilers... ... 2 6—3 0 ' Turnips, per cwt. 4 0—8 0 


REMARKS.—Business conditions have shown little or no 
improvement during the past week. Very heavy arrivals 
of Worcester Pearmain Apples, coupled with a poor demand 
brought prices to a comparatively low level. At the time 
of writing there is a slightly better tendency in this section, 
but only for really bright specimens. the bulk of arrivals, 
unfortunately, not answering to that description. Large 
cookers are in steady demand with a slightly improved 
inquiry. Plums are selling well. priees all round being very 
satisfactory to the producers and both Monarch and Bush 
will continue a good trade until they are finished for the 
season. Choice fruits, such as Grapes, Peaches, Nectarines, 
and Melons have met a very moderate inquiry, and 
Grapes in particular are being affected by Dutch supplies, 
Tomatos sell fairly well. but supplies are on the short side, 
although outdoor Jersey Tomatos are coming more freely, 
Cucumbers are in poor demand and show some reduction in 
quotations, Cob Nuts are scarce and in poor demand. 
Pears are slightly more plentiful and move freely. Green 
vegetables are a fairly good trade. but the Potato trade is 
moderate. Mushrooms are scarce and dear. even “field 
produce selling at a high level. 


GLASGOW. 


The upward movement in the cut flower market was 
checked last week when trading was rather slow again. 
Apart from Chrysinthemums antl Gladioli, which bulked 
largely in the daily supplies, there was little variety to 
tempt the retail florist. A small feature was the demand 
for Lilium longiflorum accompanied by a sharp advance to 
6- per bunch: L. speciosum rubrum remained steady at 
1:6 to 26. Good spikes of Gladioli were worth Ju. each, 
White Giant, Halley and red commanding lod. to 12 per 
bunch. Immaculae Sd. and 9d.. ordinary 1.- to 2,- per doz. 
and small mixed 6d. to 10d. Carnations were easier at 2 - 
to 3/- per doz.. while Ophelia, Madame Butterfly and 
Mme. Abel Chatenay Roses kept steady at 26 to 36 and 
Richmond and Mrs. Henry Stevens at 16 to 26. Chry- 
gsanthemutns are plentiful and meet with a ready sale. 
Betty Spark, No. 2 bronze and an unnamed pink made 1- 
to 1:3 for 6's, White Sanctity and yellow Lod. to L2, Loan's 
pink and crimson 5d. to 81. and Wells white 3d. to 7d. 
Sweet. Peas are depreciating rapidly and prices ranged from 
id. to 44d. per bunch, Asters sold at similar prices, and 
Statice brought from 3d. to dd.; Asparagus Si. to 1 -: 
Smilax. 1:6 to 1/9 (six trails), and A. Spreng-ri. 8d. to lod. 
Gypsophila was poor in quality and even at the low 
price of 2- per box it was ditticult to dispose of, 
Montbretia averaged 3/- per doz. bunches. 

A good turnover was reported in the frut market. 
Plums were not so plentiful. but the supplies of Damsons 
continued heavy. Best Victorias averaged 10d. and lld. 

er lb.. seconds 6d. and 7d. Monarchs, l4- per sieve: 
Sush Plums. 8- to 9-; Swetchen, 7- to 8-:; Goliath and 
Czar, 5d. to 6d. per lb.; Prune Damsons, 14- to 15- per 
sieve; Kent ditto, 12-. Grapes were cheaper. English 
Black Hamburgh, 13 to 16: Scoteh. 1- to L4; and 
Dutch. 10d. to L- per lb.; Alfeante English. 16 to 19; 
Scoteh, 1:3 to 16; Dutch and Guernsey, 10d. to 1 -: 
English Museats, 3/- to 4-. Imports of Pears are 
increasing, but prices remain firm as follow: Californian 
Beurré Hardy, 17- per half case: Duchess, 15 6 to 166; 
Eureka, 18 - to 19-; French Beurré Hardy, 14- to 16-; 
Channel Islands Duchess. 9d. to 10d. per dbo, Clapp’s 
Favourite, 8d. to 10d. and Beurré Hardy, 101. to E-. English 
cooking Apples varied in quality and prices; Lord 
Grosvenor, ranging from [1/- to 14- per ewt.: Grenadier, 
12.- to 16/-; Lord Derby, 14- to 20- and Warner's King. 
16- to 20-; Californian Apples are also coming in more 
freely and average prices worked out as follows > York 
Tinperials, 24- to 36- per barrel; Ben Davis. 30- to 32 -; 
Maiden's Blush. 29- to 34-: Jonathan, 38- to 42 -; 
Wealthy, 30- to 36'-; Bonham, 32-2 Gravenstein. IR- 
to 22/- per case; and Wealthy 14.6 to 1&-, Peaches made 
6j- per doz. and Grape Fruit was dearer at 40- to 42- 
per case. South African Navel Oranges, 150, 176. 200 and 
215 counts sold at 25 - to 27/- 2 252, 288, 96 and 11U at 20 - 
to 22: Seedless, 159. 176. 200 counts, 26 - to 27 -; 216 and 
252. 23- to 24-5 288, 80. 90 and 110. 18- to 20-5 Bronze 
Melons. 24's. 12- to 16--; 36's, 12- to 14 -. 

Tomatos are becoming scarcer and prices. which ranged 
from 84d. to 10d. per Ib. earlier in the week, rose to Ild. 
and 1- on Friday; Jersey fruit made 5d. and Duteh 44d. 
Cucumbers ranged from 26 to 3- per doz., Cauliflower, 
46 to 8'-; Marrow, 4- to 6- and Lettuce, 1,6 to 26. 


GARDENING APPOINTMENT. 


Mr. A. H., Nibbs. for the past five years Gardener to 
Brig.-Gen. F. B. MATTHEWS. C.B. D. S. O.. The Old 
Raven House, Hook. near Basingstoke, and previously 
with the late JOSEPH BELL, Bsq, Nuneham, as 
Gardener to Miss FREER, Normanhnrst, Ashford, 
Middlesex. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


DIANELLA INTERMEDIA. F. I. It is an un- 
fortunate habit of this interesting New Zealand 
plant for the attractive blue fruits to fall 
soon after they are ripe. This summer 
the outside temperature was very high at 
times during June and early July, and it 
was difficult to maintain a reasonable tem- 
perature in a so-called cool greenhouse ; for 
this reason the normal decorative period 
of quite a number of greenhouse plants was 
curtailed. Try again next year, selecting 
for the summer period the coolest house 
available. 


Fancy Ducks AND OTHER WATER-FOWL. 
J. D. C., Jersey. Mr. Chapman, 17, Totten- 
ham Court Road, London, W.1, deals very 
extensively in this class of birds. 


GOLDEN VALERIAN. Adele Lerche. The 
Golden Valerian is Valeriana Phu aurea, 
the leaves of which assume a bright golden 
yellow colour in spring and early summer. 
We do not see that seeds are offered by anyone: 
and probably the most or all of them would 
give rise to seedlings with green foliage. 
, Plants are obtainable from Messrs. J. Cheal 
and Sons, Crawley, Sussex; from Messrs. 
R. Tucker and Sons, Oxford; from Mr. 
Amos Perry, Hardy Plant Farm, Enfield, 
Middlesex; and from Messrs. M. Prichard 
and Sons, Christchurch. All these are in 
England. Messrs. John Forbes, Ltd., Hawick, 
Scotland, also offer the plant. 


HyYBRIDISING AND Raltsinc Daunas. E. S. 
Only a small proportion of double flowers 
can be raised from Dahlia seeds however care- 
fully the latter have been saved. If only 
double varieties were grown in the same 
garden the proportion of doubles would be 
higher than if singles and Collerettes were 
growing near, because these single types 
produce a lot of pollen which would be carried 
by insects to the doubles and cross fertili- 
sation would be effected. This may be pre- 
vented, to some extent. by placing a thin 
muslin bag over the double flowers intended 
for seeding. Dahlias are self-fertilising. 
With a view to producing certain colours 
this can be helped by taking pollen with a 
camel hair brush from one to another, then 
covering the blooms with thin muslin until 
the seed is ready for harvesting. But with 
all this care colours cannot be fixed. The 
result is bound to be a mixture, and the pro- 
portion of doubles also small. If you are 
fond of any particular type of Dahlia and 
wish to raise seedlings it is best to grow only 
the one type. Raising Dahlias from seed 
is interesting, but often disappointing. 

Names or Piants. G.J. The Linaria is L. 
repens alba or the albino of L. repens, much 
more common in gardens than in the wild 
state. l 


Tomato Leaves DISEASED. A. T. R. Your 
Tomato leaves are attacked by the fungus 
Botrytis cinerea. The spores of this fungus 
are present in the air of most glasshouses, 
but infection depends upon the conditions 
under which the plants are growing. To 
contro] this disease the foliage of the plants 
should be judiciously trimmed to allow the 
air to circulate freely around each plant. 
This practice, coupled with the efficient 
ventilation of the glasshouse, will have the 
effect of drying out the foliage and so prevent 
further infection. All infected leaves should 
be removed, otherwise the fungus will grow 
back along the leaf stalk in the main stem 
and cause the death of those parte of the 
plant above the point of attack. A two per 
cent. solution of calcium bi-sulphate is specific 
for Botrytis, and will destroy any parts of 
the fungus with which it is brought into 
contact. In most cases, however, it is not 
necessary to use a spray, as ventilation and 


dry atmosphere will control the fungus. 
Communications Received.—E. W. S—A. H.— 
R. C—R. J. WJ. E. H.—J. M. W.—H. E.- 


E. S. H.—R. U.—J. C.—F. J.—W. H. J.—J. B. 3.— 
R. 0. C.—H. C—G. H—C. J. J.—Novice.—J. A.— 
G. W. B.—J. F.—A. P.—W. R. B.—$. N., Lithuania. 
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deduced from observations during the 
years at Greenwich, 54.0. 


ACTUAL TEMPERATURE— 
The Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 5, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London, Wednesday, September 23, 


last fifty 








10 a.m. Bar. 29.5. Temp. 53°. Weather, dull. 
Tue Rhododendron exercises 
Experiments such a compelling attraction 
— that garden lovers have heen 
cultivation. known to seek and find pre- 


texts for removing house and 
home trom a situation perfect in all other 
respects, save in its being veto in Rhododen- 
dron-growing, to some peaty district in which 
the successful cultivation of these plants is 
assured. Others, less adventurous, are 
accustomed to import into their gardens 
truck loads of peat wherewith to ameliorate 
the soil. Only few persist in trying to grow 
Rhododendrons in ordinary lime-containing 
soil and their obstinate optimism is reproved 
by a point blank refusal of the plants to 
flourish. Yet experiments recently carried 
out by Mr. F. V. Coville of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry should, if confirmed, revive 
hope in the breasts of those who have long 
since admitted defeat. So far as Rhododen- 
dron cultivation is concerned, Mr. Coville 
first satisfied himself that not all peats are 
propitious for Rhododendrons. He dis- 
tinguishes two kinds of peat. One, in which 
Rhodòdendrons, Azaleas and other “lime 
shy” plants flourish, has a well marked acid 
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reaction; the other, which is alkaline, is 
inimical to these plants. Init Rhododendrons 
die no less readily than in well limed garden 
soils. Mr. Coville did not, however, leave 
matters here, but proceeded to carry his 
investigations a step further. For this pur- 
pose he made use of a non-acid, rich garden 
soil in which Rhododendrons could not be 
induced to live. By treating it with aluminium 
sulphate and thereby rendering it acid, Mr. 
Coville succeeded in making it grow Rhodo- 
dendrons as luxuriantly as would any acid, 
peaty soil. Needless to say the experiment 
must be continued some time yet before we 
can be certain that it is safe to plant Rhodo- 
dendrons in soil thus artificially treated. It 
would, moreover, be interesting to know 
whether, in the case of a garden soil very 
rich in lime, the effect of aluminium sulphate 
would be as decisive and satisfactory as it 
ras in the experiments made by Mr. Coville. 
The pamphlet * which contains only a brief 
summary of Mr. Coville’s experiments does 
not state the lime-content of the garden soil 
which he used. Now, however, that the 
observations on the effect of aluminium 
sulphate have been recorded, it will be casy 
for anyone to experiment for himself in this 
simple method of growing Rhododendrons 
in soil which has hitherto refused to tolerate 
them. Unfortunately, the pamphlet to which 
reference has been made does not state what 
species of Rhododendron were used in the 
experiments. That they were indeed ‘‘ lime 
shy” is quite clear from the fact that they 
failed to grow in the untreated garden soil. 
But species of Rhododendron no doubt differ 
considerably in their tolerance of lime and it 
may prove—though we hope not—that only 
some varieties may yield to the acidifying 
virtues of aluminium sulphate. The be- 
haviour of plants to the intensity of acidity or 
alkalinity of soils is at present engaging 
much attention. Some plants are able to 
live and flourish in soils having a wide 
range. Others, and these are mostly plants 
of agricultural and horticultural importance, 
thrive best when the soil is on the non-acid 
side ; and herein lies apparently the value of 
frequent dressings of lime to such soils. 
Others again, the so-called lime-shy plants, 
flourish only when the soil is on the acid 
side—-a state which may be brought about 
by aluminium sulphate as well as by other 
chemical agents. It would therefore be 
worth the while of those interested in horti- 
cultural research to ascertain the natural 
range of tolerance of species of Rhododendron 
and the dosage of acidifying dressing re- 
quired to bring soil to and keep it within 
that range. 





John Evelyn’s House.—The autumn session 
of rambles of the Selborne Society will, by 
special permission, be opened bv a visit to 
Wotton House, near Dorking, the home of 
John Evelyn, whose relatives have beautified 
the old mansion without destroying any part 
associated with the diarist. In the library 
are preserved Evelyn's original manuscripts. 


Identification of Fruits at Westminster.— At 
this season of the year a great deal of fruit 
is sent to the Royal Horticultural Society's 
Fruit and Vegetable Committee for identifica- 
tion. The task of the Committee is rendered 
extremely dillicult and identification is often 
impossible owing to the imperfect and poor 
samples of fruit sent. Only when three or 





The Agricultural Uses of Acid Plants.“ By Frederick 
V. Coville. U.S. Bureau of Plant Industry. Reprinted trom 
ne Journal of the American Peat Society, XVIII. June, 
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more fully mature specimens typical of the 
particular variety ave sent can the Committee 
attempt identification. When sending fruits 
for naminz, Fellows should observe these 
rules :—(1) To send at least three perfect speci- 
mens of euch variety; fruit representative of 
the crop, each fully matured and well-formed. 
Avoid sending bruised, diseased, abnormally 
formed or immature fruit. (2) Include wi h 
each variety a fair sample of a shoot and foliage. 
(3) Number each variety, preferably in Romen 
fizures, by marking the skin with a hard pencil 
and keep a record of the tree from which it 
is gathered. Labels are often lost or displaced 
in packing. (4) Wrap each fruit in paper and 
pack it carefully and securely in wood wol 
or similar material. Flimsy card-board box:s 
are usually crushed in the post, while scented 
soap boxes taint the fruit and obscure the 
characteristie flavour. (5) Give all information 
possible respecting the age of the trees, whether 
grown indoors or out, as cordons, standards, eto. 
The Fruit Committee meets at each fortnightly 
meeting of the Society, and fruit for identifica- 
tion should reach the office not later than the 
day before the meeting. Readers who send 
fruits to this office for namin: should also be 
careful to follow these instructions, 

Bequest to the Royal Horticaltural Society.— 
The late Miss Evelyn Frances Spencer Wigram, 
of St. Just, Northaw, Potters Bar, who died 
on June 8 last, bequeathed a sum of £100 to 


_ the Royal Horticultural Society. 


Dresden Horticultural Exhibition, 1926.—The 
Jubilee Exhibition which is to be held 
in Dresden in 1926, and which was referred 
to in our issue of the 30th May (p. 365) is, in 
part, well on the way to completion so far as 
the permanent features are concerned. Much 
planting and other preparation to the gardens 
was done in the spring of this year, and hundreds 
of tons of turf, sand, lime, etc., have been 
carted to the exhibition grounds. At the 
beginning of October 300,000 Roses will be 
planted; and the open-air theatre, beautifully 
situated amonz ancient Oaks, is practically 
finished. The arrangements for scientific ex- 
hibits are rapidly progressing, and this section 
is expected to be of especial interest. On account 
of the interest being taken in the exhibition 
by all German gardeners, the biggest Society— 
the Reichsverband des Gartenbaues—has 
decided to hold its annual festival and congress 
in Dresden next. year. 


Botanical Magazine. Vol. CLI., Part 1, of 
the Botunical Magazine contains illustrations 
and descriptions of the following twelve plants : 
Rosa mirifica, t. 9070, is the plant described by 
Prof. Cockerell in Gard. Chron., January 24, 
1914, as Rosa stellata mirifica. In general 
habit this species is described as a pimpinelli- 
folia-Rose with a somewhat peculiar though 
hardly attractive foliage. The flowers, however, 
are of large size and a deli |htful shade of deep 
rose, passing as the bloom axes to a delicate 
pale pink. The species is said to be quite 
hardy at Kew and flowers freely from the end 
of June to the mid lle of July. D 'ndrobium 
Victoria-Resing, t. $071, is a woll known Orchid 
in cultivation and was de3-ribed by Loher in 
Gard. Chron. so lon: aro as June, 1897. It is 
known as the blue Dendrobium and has been ex- 
hibited on frequent occasions at recent R. H. S. 
meetinss. An lrosace spinulifera, t. 9072, was 
described and illustrated in Gard. Chron. 
January 8. 1910, p. 25, Fiz. 22; the flower 
stalk is tall for an Androsace and bears a 
heal of deep purple to rose coloured flowers. 
Rhododendron trichocladum, t. 9073, is one 
of the newer Cninese species; with small, 
sulphur-yellow or greenish-yellow flowers; it 
ig not so showy a3 most members of tle 
genus and not likely to be common in cuiti- 
vation. Staphvlea holocarpa, t. 9076, promi es, 
according to Dr. Stapf, to be one of the best 
of Mr. Wilsen’s iitroluctions, owvinz to the 
extreme grace and delicacy of the colouring 
of its panicles, and to its free-flowering ; the 
plant is said to be perfectly hardy; it forms 
a shrub or small tree and bears pendulous 
panicles of rose-coloured flowers which fade 
with aye to white. Roscoea Humeana t. 
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9075, is one of the finest of the hardy 
species of Roscoea; it makes a good subject 
for the rock garden and is also very 
attractive in the alpine house; the hooded 
flowers are purple and produced on a two to 
eight flowered spike arising from the leaf 
sheaths. Berberis replicata, t. 9076, is 
valuable on account of the glorious tints 
which the foliage assumes in antumn, when 
the plant is also bearing its dark purple or 
blackish berries; the leaves are produced in 
fascicles of three to five or more and are 
linear-oblong to almost linear in shape. 
Omphalodes Lojkae, t. 9077, is a most 
glorious blue-flowering plant, growing from 
ten to twenty cm. high and covered with 
tightly adpressed, stiff hairs; the inflorescence 
is a lax, scorpioid cyme irregularly inter- 
spersed with a few small leaves and bearing 
a number of beautiful sky-blue flowers; this 
plant was described and illustrated in Gard. 
Chron., July 7, 1913, as Omphalodes corni- 
folia, under which name it received the 
R H.S. Award of Merit on March 18, 1913. 
Tulipa australis var. arvorum, t. 9078, has pretty, 
golden-yellow flowers stained with purple-red on 
the outside, particularly along the margins 
and towards the tips, wa3found by the Marquis 
of Headfort in a cornfield on the road from 
Batna to Biskra in the spring of 1923. Salix 
Bockii, 9079, is remarkable on account of the 
catkin3 being produced on the growinz shoots 
of the current season. The specie; was 
discovered by Mr. Wilson in Western Szechuan; 
it forms an erect shrub from less than 1-3 mm. 
hizh. Diervillea venusta, 9080 has been 
regarded as a variety of D. florida, the plant 
cultivated in gardens as Weizelia rosea; it is 
a very ornamental Korean shrub, extremely 
floriferous and flowers generally earlier than its 
congeners ; the trumpet-shaped corolla is a rich 
purple colour. Aster staticifolius, 9081, was 
described and illustrated in Gard. Chron. 
September 2, 1916, p. 116, Fig. 46, the 
illustration being reproduced from a photograph 
of a plant taken in its habitat by Mr. George 
Forrest; the flower heads are solitary, the ray 
flowers being a purplish-blue shade. ‘The 
plant lenis itself readily to cultivation and is 
easily propagated either by division or from 
seeds. 


New Sugar Beet Factories..—The Anglo- 
Scottish Beet Sugar Corporation which has 
already expended a sum of £1,100,000 on Sugar 
Beet factories in this country, is instituting 
a second Anglo-Scottish Sugar Beet Corporation 
which will put in hand the erection of three 
new factories to be ready for the campaign 
beginning in October, 1926. A large factory 
will be erected near York, another on the outer 
fringe of the East-Anglian area at Felstead 
in Essex, whilst the third new factory will 
probably be erected in the county of Fife. 
In negotiations with the Trade Facilities Act 
Committee, the Corporation has agreed that 
99 per cent. of the machinery and plant shall 
be made in Great Britain instead of 75 per cent., 
as required by the Subsidy Act. This will 
incur an expenditure of approximately £1,000,000 
and will give employment to about 3,750 men 
for a period of three months, whilst permanent 
employment will be given to 2,000 additional 
mən on agricultural work and 1,400 men for 
approximately four months in each year in 
the factories. 


Legacy to a Gardener.— The late Lt. Col. 
Henry James Bowman of the Manor House, 
Aylsham, Norfolk, who died on June 22nd last, 
left a legacy of £150 to his gardener, Mr. William 
Wones. 


Three Important Chrysanthemum Exhibitions. 
—That three important exhibitions of Chrysan- 
themums in three different countries should 
clash with each other in the matter of dates 
is most unfortunate. The National Chrysan- 
themum Society's Show will take place at 
Vincent Square on November 5 and 6. The 
Société Royale d'Horticulture et d'Agriculture 
d’Anvers has fixed November 7, 8 and 9 for 
the dates of its show in the Palais dea Fetes 
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de la Ville, Antwerp ; while the French Chrysan- 
themum Society’s exhibition and congress at 
Lyons, will be held from November 5 to 8. 
We know that several British Chrysanthemum 
lovers would like to visit one, if not both of 
the continental shows, as well as the one at 
Westminster, but it would be impossible for 
them to proceed from the latter to Lyons in 
time for the opening proceedings, although 
they could reach Antwerp in time. Moreover, 
the clashing of dates practically precludes 
British growers from making a display at these 
continental functions. 


Mr. D. S. Melville.— Like many another 
Scottish gardener, Mr. D. S. Melville com- 
menced his horticultural career under his 
father, who for nearly forty years was 
gardener and forester at Glenlee Park, Kirk- 
cudbrightshire. Here he obtained a good 
deal of experience in connection with forestry 
as well as in gardening. On leaving home he 
went to Melville Castle, near Dalkeith, where 
he remained for two years bofore passing on 
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MR. D. 8. MELVILLE. 


to the gardens at Scone Palace, Perth, under 
the late Mr. Alexander McKinnon, where 
during his period of service, he assisted in 
the transplanting of many very large trees 
with a then novel transplanting machine. 
His next appointment was at Ardgowan, 
Greenock, where he became foreman under 
the. late Mr. Thomas Lunt and added 
greatly to his knowledge of the cultiva- 
tion of indoor fruits and plants. In 
the autumn of 1893 he was appointed 
gardener to the late Lord Malcolm at Poltalloch, 
Kilmartin, Argylleshire, and he has remained 
in charge of these gardens ever since. On the 
death of Lord Malcolm, Col. E. D. Malcolm, 
C.B., succeeded to the estate and the present 
owner is Sir Ian Malcolm. During Mr. 
Melville’s control of the gardens very many 
extensive alterations and improvements bave 
been carried out and the collection of trees 
and shrubs includes many fine Indian 
Rhododendrons, notably R. Falconeri, R. 
Hodgsonii, R. campylocarpum R. Thomsonii, 
and R. barbatum, which all thrive well and 


-flower profusely each year at Poltalloch. The 


collection also includes a very fine specimen 
of Eucryphia pinnatifolia, fully thirty feet high 
which, at the end of August, was a mass of 
beautiful flowers from the ground level upwards. 


Pentactina rupicola.—This plant, the only 
representative of a genus of the Rose Family 
closely related to Spiraea, flowered during 
June in the rockery connected with the 
propagating department of the Arnold Ar- 


boretum. Discovered in 1916 by a Japanese 
botanist among the Diamond Mountains in 
northern Korea, Wilson collected seeds which 
he sent to the Arboretum the following year. 
In writing of the rezion where this plant 
grows Wilson states:—‘‘In all the East I 
know of no place more lovely and interesting 
than the Diamond Mountains. In the glens 
and ravines, on the cliffs and peaks, there 
are a great variety of plants, and several 
like Pentactina are not known to grow 
elsewhere.” This monotypic genus grows on 
the steep slopes near the Makaean Mon- 
astery. It is a tufted plant with slender, 
arching stems and alternate, tufted leaves. 
The flowers are borne in terminak pyramidal 
panicles each from three to four inches in 
length. The individual flowers are small with 
a pale coloured calyx with reflexed lobes and 
narrow, spreading, strap-shaped petals; and 
the fruit is dry and surrounded by the per- 
sistent stamens which are reflexed. From 
Spiraea this genus may be distinguished by 
the shape of the petals and by the two-ovuled 
fruit opening along both sutures. This little 
shrub, as grown in the Arnold Arboretum, is 
a hardy and useful subject for a shady rockery 
but probably will not stand full exposure to 
the sun as its natural home is on the cliffs of 
well shaded ravines. As rockery shrubs are 
none too plentiful a use will be found for 
this plant where the conditions are suitable. 


Horticultural Schools in Lithuania.— The schoo! 
of horticulture and kitchen gardening in the 
Freida Estate, has been re-organised by the 
Lithuanian Ministry of Agriculture into a school 
of higher type for those subjects. The 
school will admit students who have finished 
not fewer than four classes. The course lasts 
three years. Specialists will be trained in 
horticulture and kitchen-gardening, so that 
they may be capable of conducting large-scale 
fruit farms, fruit-drying factories and similar 
establishments. Next year the Ministry intend. 
to found a two-year higher school of cattle- 
breeding and dairy farming, the site of which 
has not yet been fixed. 


Michaelmas Daisies in the London Parks.— 
Following the very useful system of enlightening 
the visitors in the London Parks belonging to 
the Crown, His Majesty’s Office of Works has 
drafted the following very informative notes 
on the Aster or Michaelmas Daisy which will 
be displayed during the forthcoming season 
in the Royal Parks :—The name, “ Michaelmas 
Daisy, was originally applied to only one 
species of Aster, namely, A. Tradescanti, 
a north American species which was introduced 
to this counrty prior to 1633 by John Tradescant, 
gardener to CharlesI. It was, no doubt, brought 
over by his son who travelled in Virginia, 
and who, on his return to England, brought 
many new plants with him. The name now 
covers a large number of varieties, forms and 
hybrids derived from a number of species 
most of which, but not all, are American in 
origin. These can be divided into a number 
of groups. The Amellus group includes several 
distinct varieties of Aster Amellus which do 
not appear to have been crossed with other 
species. They are of dwarf, branching habit, 
with loose panicles of large flowers of various 
shades. The finest garden form is the variety 
King George. A. Amellus, itself a native of 
the south of Europe. was cultivated in this 
country by Gerard in 1596, and was formerly 
called Italian Starwort. Those of the Cordi- 
folius group are of a very distinct type, with 
large, heart-shaped, basal leaves and slender 
flower stems, with long, pyramidal panicles 
bearing numerous small flowers. Two fine 
varieties of this group are Photograph and Ideal. 
The Diffusus group have long, spreading racemes 
of rather small flowers. Horizontalis is an 
old but distinct variety. The Ericoides group 
are all of a slender, branching habit with small, 
Heath-like foliage, and numerous small, whitish 
flowers. A. Tradescanti, the original Michael- 
mas Daisy, is a magnified form of this group, 
having rather large flowers and making a spread- 
ing bush from four to five feet high. Its 
decorative foliage and late habit of flowering 
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make it still a valuable plant. Aster Novae- 
Angliae, which was introduced from North 
America in 1710, has been the progenitor of 
a large group of garden forms of a distinct 
type with large flowers borne on erect, rather 
stiff, branching stems, with small, woolly 
leaves. They have a distinctive smell. Good 
varieties are Lil Fardel and Ryecroft Purple, 
but they have a bad habit of closing when cut. 
From Aster Novi-Belgii, also introduced from 
North America in 1710, has sprung the largest 
and most variable group of the Michaelmas 
Daisies, of erect growth and floriferous habit. 
Some of the group are only one foot high, 
while others attain a height of six feet. The 
flowers vary also in colour; white, pink, mauve, 
magenta and various shades of blue occurring. 
This may now be considered the most important 
group, and has of recent years been much im- 
proved in colour, size and habit. It is of easy 
culture, and will grow almost anywhere; but 
prefers a moist situation and a stiff soil. Quite 
small roots planted in autumn or spring will, 
with very little attention, produce the follow- 
ing autumn a wealth of colour and blossom, 
lasting several weeks. Their variety of habit 
and soft shades of colouring are charming, 
prolonging the joys cf the garden until severe 
frosts cuts them down, but otherwise doing 
them no harm. Those of the Puniceus group 
are among the earliest to flower and are tall 
growers with soft foliage and fleshy stems. 
The Vimineus group are of bushy growth, and 
bear numerous small flowers of no great decora- 
tive value.” 

Horticultural Exhibition at Lyons.—A horti- 
cultural and agricultural exhibition will be 
held in the Palais de la Foire, at Lyons, from 
the 3rd to the 12th November. The show 
will be organised by the Paris-Lyons-Méditer- 
ranée Railway, under the auspices of the Fair 
Committee of the town, and assisted by the local 
horticultural society. This event will presumably 
be arranged to harmonise with the arrange- 
ments made for the Chrysanthemum Congress 
and Show to be held in the same town from 
the 5th to the 8th of November, as mentioned 
in our issue of the 19th September (p. 222). 
The exhibition will comprise seven sections 
on the usual lines—cut flowers, flowers in pots, 
fruits, vegetables, etc. 


French Cider Apples.—In a letter which 
appeared in a recent issue of L’Echo de Paris, 
it is stated that the French cider Apple crop 
this year is not likely to exceed 7,000,000 
quintals—rouzhly, 680,000 tons—as compared 
with last year’s crop of 45,000,000 quintals. 
The French cider-making industry view the 
situation with considerable anxiety, and resolu- 
tions have been addressed to the French 
Government requesting the restriction or 
prohibition of the export of cider Apples. 


Control of Slugs.—In an article by Mr. W. 
E. H. Hodson in the Journal of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society for September, entitled ‘‘ Some 
Further Notes on the Control of Slugs,” it is 
stated that aluminium sulphate and lime used 
as a contact poison has been found to be an 
excellent control measure against slugs, but its 
application on a large scale is hardly practic- 
able. A poison bait of bran and Paris green, 
which is both cheap and easy to apply, is ad- 
mirable for use when the area to be treated is 
of very considerable size. An ideal time for 
application is after a shower on a fairly warm 
evening, 

Awards of Garden Merit.—The list of plants 
upon which the Royal Horticultural Society’s 
Award of Garden Merit has been conferred 
is extended by the addition of Narcissus 
cyclamineus, Iris reticulata, Leucojum vernum 
carpathicum, Chionodoxa sardensis and Helle- 
borus orientalis, all more or less well-known 
subjects. This brings the number of awards 
to forty-two. 

Appointments for the Ensuing Week.— Monday, 
September 28: National Chrysanthemum 
Society's Committee meets. Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 29: Royal Horticultural Society’s 
Fruit show (two days). Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 30: Mitcham, Tooting and District 
Horticultural Society’s meeting. Thursday, 
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October 1: Manchester and North of England 
Orchid Society’s meeting; Nottingham and 
Notts Chrysanthemum  Society’s meeting. 
Friday, October 2: Dundee Horticultural 
Society's lecture;  Carluke Chrysanthemum 
Show. Saturday, October 3: Blackburn 
end District Horticultural Society’s meeting 


and lecture. 

“ Gardeners’ Chronicle” Seventy-five Years 
Ago.— Victoria Regia at Chatsworth. The 
original plant of Victoria Regia, which was 
received here from the Royal Gardens at Kew, 
and of which a description and particulars 
were given in a previous paper, has now 
produced its 140th leaf and 112th flower bud ; 
during the season of the plant's partial 
torpidity, a few of the buds then produced 
were removed at an early staze of their growth, 
lest so constant a succession of flowers should 
debilitate and prove otherwise detrimental to 
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of the large tank, shown at p. 549 
in the mound of soil prepared in the same 
manner as described for the old tank. This 
was done on the 26th of June. The plant was 
partially sheltered for a few days, with a two- 
lizht frame placed over it, upon planks, until 
the growth commenced. When established the 
leaves unfolded rapidly, and the first flower 
bud made its appearance on the 28th of August 
which opened in its white and fragrant 
form on the 5th of September, and fully 
unfolded its centre on the following day; at 
this stage of its growth the leaves were four 
feet cizht inches in diameter. A gradual in- 
erease in size has continued since that time, 
and the dimensions at present are about five 
feet, with a constant succession of flowers. 
The growth is remarkably vizorous, and the 
leaves appear very likely, in a short time, to 
reach the outer wall of the tank, although the 
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the health and vizour which it was desirable 
the plant should sustain. The whole of those 
permitted to remain expanded their blooms 
perfectly, although during the brightest 
weather in summer it was found advisable to 
afford some degree of shade to the flowers, in 
order to prevent their becoming too fugitive, 
perishing in much less time than two days, 
the usual period of their duration. This old 
plant has now seventeen leaves, some of which 
are of a very larze size, althouzh there is an 
evident diminution in the dimensions of every 
leaf which now expands, evidently indicating 
that the plant is fast approaching its period- 
of rest. From some of the early, as well as 
the more recent flowers, an abundance of fine 
plump seeds have been procured, from which 
a large number of strong plants have been 
raised and by the kindness of the Duke of 
Devonshire, have been widely and liberally 


distributed. The seed of the young plant, 
which now occupies the tank of the new 
house formerly described, was sown on 


February 12 last in a small pot, and placed 
in the tank occupied by the parent. The first 
leaf made its appearance on March 11, just 
one day less than a month after being sown. 
When the young plant had become sufficiently 
established, it was placed in tho centre 
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diameter is thirty-three feet six inches; and, 
if we mizht judge from present progress, there 
is little doubt but next year the leaves will be 
much larger than any we have yet seen; 
indeed, at present, nothing can exceed the 
luxuriant and healthy progress the whole plant 
is making. The various species of Nymphaea, 
and other plants in the small tanks also, grow 
with remarkable rapidity. Amongst these 
may be mentioned Nymphaea caerulea, rubia, 
Lotus, dentata, and odorata; Nelumbium 
speciosum, luteum and others; and altogether 
the structure. must be considered most 
satisfactory, as every species planted in it 
flourishes to a degree seldom met with.— 
Joseph Paxton, Chatsworth. Gard. Chron., 
September 28, 1850. 

Publications received.—Fungi as Food and 
in Medicine, by M. Grieve assisted by E. Oswald. 
M. Grieve, Whins’ Cottage, Chalfont St. Peter, 
Bucks. Price 1/6, post free —Garden Crafts- 
manship in Yew and Box, by Nathaniel Lloyd. 
Ernest Benn, Ltd., 8, Bouverie Street, E.C..4. 
Price 15/- net.—Monocotyledons ; a Morpho- 
logical Study. by Agnes Arber. Cambridge 
University Press, Fetter Lane, E.C.4. Price 
21/- net.—Experiments in Genetics. by Charles 
C. Hurst. Cambridge University Press, Fetter 
Lane, E.C.4. Price 50/- net. 
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THE ORCHID HOUSES 


By J. COLLIER, Gardener to Sir JEREMIAH COLMAN, Bart., 
Gatton Park, Reigate. 


Catasetum, Mormodes and Cycnoches.—These 


Orzhid3 will by now have bloomed or completed © 


thir s2a39n’3 growth, and may bə removed from 
the warm23t hou33 to coler quarters, where 
they may receive more air durinz the hottest 
pirt of the day. The plants should be supplied 
with water at the roots whilst the foliaze remains 
green, but after the leaves have fallen and the 
growths are fully matured, very little moisture 
will be needed. They should be given a long 
season of rest in a dry position in the house. 


The Warm House.—The amount of water 
supplied to the roots of Angraecums, A rides 
aniSa:colabiumsshould be gradually reduced.the 
atmosphere kept somewhat drier, and the plants 
accustomed gradually to more light and air 
on a!l favourable occasions, in order that the 
growth may be consolidated as much as possible 
before the dark days of winter arrive. 


Peristoria elata.—This plant, which is known 
popularly as the Dove Orchid, will still need 
plenty of water at the roots, and should be 
gradually exposed to all the sunlight possible. 


Chysis.—Plants of Chysis bractescens, C. 
aurea, C. Sedenii and others that now occupy 
& position in the Cattleya house, and are rather 
backward in their growth, should be removed 
to a house with a h gher temperature in order 
to induce them to mature their pseudo-bulbs 
quickly. The roots will need plenty of moisture 
until the leaves commence to change colour, 
when the plants may be placed in a sunny 
position in the Cattleya house or Mexican house. 


Trichopilia.—Trichopilia suavis, T. Back- 
houseana, T. coccinea, and others of this genus 
that flowered during the summer may be re- 
potted at this season. These Orchids succeed 
best when grown in shallow pans suspended from 
the roof of the intermediate house. 


Dendrobium.—Plants of D. Phalaenopsis are 
sendinz up their flower spikes and should be 
afforded liberal supplies of water at the roots 
each time the compost becomes dry. After 
the faded flower scapes are removed much 
les3 moisture will euffice and the plants shculd 
be treated to a long season of rest. The ever- 
green section, which comprises such as D. thyrsi- 
florum, D. densiflorum, and D. Farmeri, will 
soon be completing their season's growth, 
and should be gradually induced to rest by 


removing them to somewhat cooler and drier 
conditions. 


— — o — 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 
By W. Acton, Gardener to ViscoUNT ELVEDEN, 
Pyrford Court, Woking, Surrey. 


Cuttinzs.—Cuttinzs of Zonal Pelargoniums 
and other be ldinzg plants inserted in boxes and 
stood out-of-doors in Auust will now be rooted, 
and it is advisable to move them under glass. 
If a pit or frame is not available for them, a 
shelf in the fruit houses, where crops arefinishd 
and where the plants will re:eive an abundance 
of lizht and air, suits them well during the 
next twoor three months, Use the watering- 
can sparingly, giving only just sufficient moisture 
to keep the stems plump and not enough to 
incite growth. Cuttinzs of various subjects 
inserted in cold frames last month, that have 
been kept close, will now be forming roots 
and should have air admitted gradually until 
they can withstand full exposure. 


Herbaceous Borders.—Abundance of moisture 
has envbled many herbaceous plants to remain 
in a vizorous condition beyond their usual 
s2.3on, and the borders generally are looking 
extrem2ly well for this comparatively late period 





of the year. Continue to give constant attention 
to removing all decaying foliage and faded 
flowers at regular intervals, both for the sake 
of tidiness and to help the plants to continue 
in vigour. Keep Dahlias, Michaelmas Daisies, 
and other late-flowering subjects well-staked, 
as their heavy foliage and spreading heads 
lessen their resisting powers to autumn gales 
and it is better to be wise than sorry. Where 
the extension of existing borders or the laying- 
out of new ones is contemplated, the work of 
preparing the sites should be undertaken 
immediately in order that the ground will be 
ready for planting so soon as growth ccases. 


Shrubberies.— Many of our trees and shrubs 
are now in the full glory of their autumn beauty; 
some of them making a rich display with their 
bright-coloured fruits, whilst the foliage of 
others is providing a study in autumn tints. 
Colour schemes produced by the grouping 
of trees and shrubs which bear highly-coloured 
fruit and foliage make wonderfully attractive 
features in the pleasure grounds at this season. 
They add much brightness to the garden when 
the wealth of summer colour is on the wane, 
and their merit compels consideration where 
planting schemes are being undertaken. There 
is abundant material available, giving the planter 
a wide choice and much scope for the preduction 
of beautiful eficcts, either by using coloured 
fruits, tinted foliage, or a combination of both. 
The natural order Rosaceae is very rich in fruit- 
ing trees and shrubs and, as in spring it takes 
pride of place in the floral display, so in autumn 
it is pre-eminent in the provision of bright 
fruits. The genus Rosa itself has many members 
which provide us with handsome and strikingly 
beautiful fruits, whilst the prolific and regular 
fruiting habit of many of the Pyruses, Prunuses, 
Crataeguses, Pyracanthas and Cotoncasters is 
well-known. Our native Spindle Tree and Guelder 
Rose usually bear heavy crops of berries and 
flourish in almost any type of soil, whilst in 
peaty soil, the Pernettyas grow vigorously, 
naturalise themselves freely, and seldom fail 
to produce their beautiful berries in great 
profusion, with colours ranging from pale 
pink to rich crimson. 


PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 


By F. J. CLARK, Gardener to Lt.-Col. SIR GEORGE 
HOLFORD, Westonbirt, Gloucestershire. 


Sun-Blinds.— The time has arrived when 
few plants growing under glass will need further 
shading from sunshine this season, and where 
portable sun-blinds are used these should now be 
taken down, dried thoroughly, and stored in a 
dry, airy loft. Except in the case of late potted 
batches of plants which may need temporary 
shade for a few days after being potted, or the 
necessary retarding or preservation of any 
particular flowering plants, the plantsman’s 
attention will be directed towards the provision 
of all available sunshine, and the maximum 
of light to his plants throughout the autumn 
and coming winter. To that end all temporary 
summer shading should be removed, indeed 
it will be advisable to thoroughly wash the whole 
of the glass on the outsides of the plant. houses 
as opportunity offers. 


Stove Foliage Plants.— Brightly coloured plants 
such as Codiaeums and Acalyphas, to which it 
may have been necessary to afford partial 
shade during bright weather, should now be 
given the lightest, sunniest position in the stove, 
and as an aid to the heightening of colour 
in their foliage, an occasional watering with 
fairly strong, clear soot-water may be given. 


Pot Roses.— Plants which are grown in pots for 
indoor tlo wering =hould be thoroughly examined, 
and any that may be requiring it, should be 
re-potted. Roses delight in a compost comprised 
mainly of strong, turfy loam, to which may be 
added a little well-decomposed manure, about 
a six-inch potful of a good medium grade 
bone-nieal to each barrow-load of soil, and a little 
broken charcoal and a sprinkling of soot. The 
pots should be made thoroughly clean, crocked 
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carefully, though not lavishly. The greater 
part of the old soil should be removed from 
their roots, when the plants may be replaced 
in the same sized pots as they formerly occupied, 
potting them firmly. Those which do not 
need re-potting may be top-dressed with new 
soil after removing a good portion of the old 
compost from the surface, and making sure 
that the drainage is satisfactory. After potting, 
the plants should be stood out-of-doors in a 
fully exposed position, plunging the pots to 
their rims in ashes or fibre as a preventive 
against the breaking of the pots in the event 
of severe frost. Any extra long growths may 
be slightly shortened now. Later, the plants 
may be introduced to a cool house in batches 
as required, the necessary pruning being per- 
formed at the same time. 


Sweet Peas.— Where Sweet Peas are required 
for spring flowering under glass the present 
is a suitable time to sow the seeds. Of various 
methods advocated by different growers, that 
of raising the scedlinzs singly in small pots, 
though it may entail extra trouble, is preferable ; 
the young plants may be re-potted later or trans- 
planted as desired, with very little disturbance 
of their roots. Seeds of very scarce varieties 
should be sown singly in the pots, but of the 
plentiful sorts, three seeds may be sown in a 
receptacle to avoid possible disappointment, 
which if they germinate may be reduced to 
one seedling in a pot. Do not cover the seeds 
to a greater depth than a quarter-of-an-inch. 
It is advantageous to place the pots ccntaining 
the seeds closely together in boxes, deep enough 
to allow of their being plunged to the rims 
in turfy soil or fibre. The boxes should then 
be placed on a shelf near the roof glass in a cool 
house, where the seeds will be safe against 
the ravages of mice until they have germinated. 


— ee — — 


FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 


By F. STREETER, Gardener to MAJOR ALBERT PAM, 
Wormley Bury, Broxbourne, Herts. 


Early Vinery.—Where the vines in the early 
vinery are to be started into growth in November 
it will be advisable to shorten the shoots, 
except where they are needed for extension 
purposes, to about six eyes from the basal buds. 
This will greatly facilitate the ripening of the 
back buds preparatory to the final pruning. 
When the old spurs have got beyond a reasonable 


length it will be a good plan to remove the © 


worst placed and endeavour to get a break 
close to the main rod; this will also help to 
keep the rods clean by removing the breeding 
places of many insects. Where the border is 
in a bad condition, and shanking, and poorly 
finished berries have been in evidence, the rooss 
should be attended to. I prefer inside borders 
for early vines, the roots being more easily 
controlled. Remove the surface soil very 
carefully with small hand forks until the roots 
are reached. Have a number of damp mats 
ready to cover the roots, as they should not 
be exposed to the air and allowed to become 
dry. In this manner it is quite possible to 
remove the whole of the berder if necessary. 
See that plenty of drainage is provided so that 
the superfluous water can puss away freely. 
Have the new soil ready to complete the 
operation as quickly as possible. Procure the 
best loam obtainable, not too heavy in texture, 
and proceed to lay the sods grass side down- 
wards. Use plenty of good, clean mortar 
rubble and broken bricks, not too small,and some 
good cow manure with a six-inch potful of bone- 
meal for each barrow-load of the compost. 
and a coarse vine manure. Make the 
soil firm as the work proceeds, spreading out 
each layer of roots in its proper place, 
endeavouring to bring the whole of the roots 
nearer the surface. Where the vines and borders 
are in @ satisfactory condition just clean away 
the loose surface soil and substitute about four 
inches of good, rich top-dressing material. 
Should the new soil be op the dry side give it 
a thorough good soaking with tepid water, 
and durin, bright days just damp the remaining 
foliage. If the growth is not ripening satis- 
factorily it may be found beneficial to keep the 
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house warm by day using a little firé heat, 
and then open the ventilators at night. I have 
found this answer for Muscats v nes that have 
not been very strong and the wood inclined to 
keep green in place of the desired nut-brown 
tint. Paint the inside of the house, if possible, 
and burn all fallen foliage. 


HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 
By E. NEAL, Gardener to J. A. NIX, Esq., Tilgate, 
Crawley, Sussex. 

Orchards and Stocks.—The time is at hand 
when bush trained trees and young standards 
in large or small orchards should be examined 
to see if they are growing so vigorously as 
to need root-pruning. If the orchard is to 
be renovated with young trees no time should 
be lost in placing the order with the nursery- 
man, choosing varieties most suited to the 
particular soils. Where the sub-soil is of a 
gravelly nature or sandy loam and there is 
a good depth of surface soil, almost any kind 
and varicty of fruit tree will do well, but in 
heavy clay soil some discrimination is necessary. 
Another point to consider is the kind of stock ; 
for bush, horizontally-trained and cordon 
Apples the Broad-leafed English Paradise 
is undoubtedly the best stock because it is 
surface rooting. But for standard trees a 
deeper-rooting stock is required. Pears in 
bush, horizontal and cordon shapes should 
be worked on the Quince for heavy soils, 
this being a surface rooting stock. For 
standards the Pear stock is much more suit- 
able being deeper-rooting and able to support 
the tree against high winds. Plums do well 
in heavy soils and in this case the nature of 
the stock is not so important. Cherries seem 
to do very well in most soils, whether heavy 
or light. The following varieties of Apples 
and Pears wiil not succeed well in heavy land. 
Apples: Alfriston, Cellini, Golden Noble, Lord 
Suffield, Emperor Alexander, Stirling Castle, Blen- 
heim Pippin, Ribston Pippin, King of the Pippins 
and Margil, which is subject to canker. Pears : 
Beurré Clairgeau, Buerré d’Amanlis, Beurré 
Diel, Beurré Fouqueray, Louise Bonne of Jersey 
and Mrs. Seden. The fruits of the above varie- 
ties spot and crack very badly in dull, cold 
seasons. 


Filderts.—These Nuts are approaching the 
ripening stage and should be watched daily 
against the ravages of rats, mice and squirrels. 
So soon as they are fit to gather they should 
be harvested and stored in some utensil that is 
mouse-proof. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 
By H. PRIXCE, Gardener to the HON. MRS. GREVILLF, 
Polesden Lacy, Dorking. 


Lifting Root Crops.—Attention should now 
be given to all root crops; examine them care- 
fully as to those that require lifting. When 
the main Potato crop is ripe the tubers should 
be lifted on a dry day; there will be no useful 
purpose served if the crop is left in the ground 
too long. Store the tubers in a cool, dry 
shed, free from frost, or clamp them outside, 
according to whatever method is most con- 
venient. Most of the Beetroot crop of the 
globe type, except the July-sown plants, will 
have been lifted by now and stored. The crops 
of long Beet will now require lifting. Exercise 
great care in order not to damage the roots 
in any way before they are stored. All 
Carrots, except the July-sown crop, should 
be lifted and stored in a cool shed. A few 
Parsnips should be kept in a clamp for use as 
required to save the trouble of digging roots 
during frosty weather. Most growers prefer 
to leave this crop in the ground and lift as 
required. Salsafy and Scorzonera should be 
lifted and clamped behind a north wall. Chicory 
when lifted should have the leaves cut off, and 
the roots stored in some convenient place. 
From now onwards, these roots may be forced 


in a Mushroom house as required, for 
salads. 


Tomatos.—If the crop of outdoor Tomatos 
has not yet been picked, this should be done 
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at once. The trusses should be cut and placed 
under glass for the fruits to ripen; if left longer 
many of the fruits will rot on the plants from 
the heavy dews and rains. Late crops growing 
inside will require a little fire-heat at night to 
keep the air in circulation, and to help ripen 
and colour the fruits. 


Vegetable Marrows.—In districts where Mar- 
row plants have not yet been damaged by ground 
frosts, the fruit should be kept cut regularly 
and put inside a cool house for safety in order 
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damage to the plants if left unpruned, the snow 
being unable to penetrate the unpruned bushes 
with the same ease as those that have been 
pruned. 


Lifting Bedding Plants.-- Large specimen 
bedding plants required for next year should 
now be lifted and potted. even though they 
be yet fresh and untouched by frost. Such 
wall climbers as Cobaea scandens and Tacsonias 
should be removed to safe quarters. Lift all 
the plants required carefully and, after potting 


FIG. 98.—ROSE ANGELE PERNET. 


N.R.S. Gold Medal 


to prolong supplies for as long as possible. 
All fully-matured Marrows required for jam 
should also be cut and put in a place of safety. 
If the weather still remains open supplies will 
be prolonged if a severe thinning of the growths 
is made, thus enabling the young Marrows to 
develop quickly. 


— — ee — — — 


FOR NORTHERN GARDENERS. 


By JAMES JEFFERY, Gardener to the EARL OF LONSDALE, 
Lowther Castle, Penrith, Westmoreland. 


Laurel3.—The present is an excellent time 
for the pruning of both the common and the 
Portugal Laurel. Common or Cherry Laurels 
on banks are best cut now for the follow- 
ing reasons; the growth, if removed now, 
is not nearly so hard to cut as would be the 
case if left until spring; also, if the plants are 
not pruned before winter sets in heavy snow- 
falls will be lable to settle on and do great 


September 17 (see p. 258). 


them, give each a thorough soaking with water 
and stand them in the shade for about 
about ten days, spraying them overhead on 
frequent ocvasions during this period. The 
plants may then he housed and kept in cool 
conditions during the winter. 


Wichuraiana Roses.— Most varieties in this 
section have finished flowering. and require 
the yrowth thinned by removing all the old 
flowering shoots. If this is done the sun and 
air will reach the young growths intended 
for next year’s flowering. The better these 
shoots of the current year are ripened, the better 
will they be able to withstand severe wintry 
weather. 


Winter Spinach.— Plants of Winter Spinach 
raised from seeds sown some time since require 
thinning to a distance of about six inches 
from plant to plant. Keep the Dutch hoe at 
work around and between the plants, whenever 
the ground is in working order. 
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KOELREUTERIA PANICULATA. 


KUELREUTERIA paniculata is a very fine 
hardy, deciduous tree, having an irregular 
but very beautiful habit of growth. 

Good specimens average about fifteen feet 
in height, but I am acquainted with a glorious 
tree of much greater dimensions. 

The flowers are yellow, disposed in very 
large terminal panicles; the inflorescences are 
many-flowered and much-branched ; they 
are produced very freely from June to August. 
The fruits or capsules are large and are a very 
conspicuous feature in the autumn. 

The leaves are alternate, pinnate ; the leaflets 
are opposite or alternate, membranous, and 
deeply toothed. This fine tree attains to the 
greatest luxuriance in a sheltered situation. 

The plant may be propagated from cuttings 
formed of the younz shoots, in spring, or by 
layers in late summer. K. paniculata was 
sent home from North China in 1763, and the 
name commemorates Joseph G. Koelreuter, 
one time professor of Natural History at Carls- 
ruhe. 


LOROPETALUM CHINENSE. 


CREATING something of a sensation when 
introduced, this delightful winter-flowering 
shrub was reintroduced by Messrs. J. Veitch 
and Sons some years ago and attracted consider- 
able notice, but it is rarely met with in gardens 
now. 

The pure white flowers, closely resembling 
those of its near ally, Hamamciis, are produced 
with the greatest freedom in crowded heads, 
each inflorescence bearing six or eight flowers ; 
the blossoms are produced at the tips of the 
branches and from the axils of the outermost 
leaves. 

This Chinese plant is hardy in favourable 
situations, and is also excellent for pot culture ; 
at one time it was thought that it would prove 
of great value as a winter decorative subject. 
However, it is a beautiful plant and well worthy 
of a place in the choicest collections of shrubs. 
Ralph E. Arnold. 


HYPERICUM CUNEATUM. 


THERE are hosts of lovely things amony the 
dwarf, as well as among the taller Hypericums, 
or St. John’s Worts, and one regrets that a 
number of the most beautiful sometimes resent 
our winters and pine away, longing for the 
warmer climes from whence they came. Of such 
is Hypericum cuneatum, which wet winters 
and sharp spring frosts have caused to vanish 
from my garden more than once. But to those 
with a dry climate, especially if the plant can 
be treated to lime or chalk, H. cuneatum is 
quite within the bounds of their cultural con- 
ditions, and should not be forgotten when new 
plants are being secured in spring. 

Were it only for its foliage, this species should 
be welcomed, but when to this is added a wealth 
of golden flowers in sprays, the combination is 
irresistably beautiful. These leaves, as the specitic 
name would suggest. are wedge-shaped, and of 
a delightful colouring through the glaucous 
blue of their under surface. It is prostrate 
in habit, and forms branches some six inches 
or so in length, delicate and fragile-looking in 
appearance and adding to the general tone of 
refinement displayed by this lovely St. John’s 
Wort. 

H. cuneatum is easily raised from seeds, 
or increased by cuttings struck under glass, 
and it is wise to keep a few plants in 
reserve under glass to replace any losses 
which may occur during winter. In our 
climate, it should have a warm, dry, sunny 


place. S. Arnott. 
BIG TREES AT HAMPTON COURT, 
LEOMINSTER. 


In view of the fine display of flowers on the 
Tulip Trees (Liriodendron tulipifera) this season, 
it would be interesting to know where the largest 
specimens in this country are to be found. 
At Hampton Court, Leominster, there are 
three good Tulip Trees all in vigorous health. 
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Another fine tree here is Ginkgo biloba (syn. 
Salisburia adiantifolia) and there are some 
fine old specimens of Cedrus atlantica. Many 
of the branches of the Cedars have been care- 
fully secured by chains and yet all the 
trees appear to be in vigorous health. 

Other fine trees here are Planes, Beeches 
and pollarded Oaks. Allthe past owners of this 
estate have taken a keen interest in these trees, 
many of which were planted by the Arkwright 
family, who were noted for their love of natural 
beauty. G. H. E., Hereford. 


MAGNOLIAS. 


Macno ia stellata (syn. Halleana) is the gem 
of the Magnolias, and a bed of it in full bloom 
is worth a journey to see. It forms a bush 
some three feet to four feet in height, bearing 
pure white flowers in March. The latter 
are about fourinchesin diameter, and are com- 
posed of flat, strap-shaped petals which expand 
wide open instead of remaining cup-shaped 
as dò most of the flowers of the genus. 

The only fault is its earliness in blooming, 
which renders the blooms liable to damage 
by spring frosts, but a light canvas shelter may 
easily be fixed over the tree at night and removed 
in the daytime, the beauty of the flowers being 
worth the little time and trouble necessary 
to protect them from frost. M. stellata is 
a native of Japan. 

M. tripetala is a larze-growing species 
from the United States, forming a tree some 
thirty feet in height, with large, bright green 
leaves some twelve inches or more in length 
by six inches wide. The flowers open in June 
and July, and are of a creamy-white shade, 
with a somewhat unpleasant odour. The 
flowers, however, are not very conspicuous, 
the chief beauty of this tree being its handsome 
foliage. 

M. Watsonii is a native of Japan and 
forrns an upright bush some six feet in height, 
it has a superficial resemblance to M. paviflora. 
The flowers are ivory-white on the inside, 
flushed with rosy-pink on the outside, and have 
a central ring of crimson stamens. It is hardier 
than some other Magnolias but succeeds best 
in a sheltered situation. J. C. 
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[ISOPYRUM GRANDIFLORUM. 


Mr. Kincpon WarD stated on page 191 that 
although he has sent home seeds of Isopyrum 
grandiflorum at least six times he does not 
know of any living plants in England at 
the moment. You may be interested to know 
that Mr. A. K. Bulley has plants of this Isopyrum 
growing on a moraine in his interesting garden 
at Neston, and I believe he flowers this species 
each year. Thanks to Mr. Bulley’s generosity, 
we have also a plant growing in these gardens, 
where it has been for the past two years and 
is in perfect health. We also have a few seed- 
lings germinated from seeds of Mr. Kingdon 
Ward's last consignment which I hope will 
become established plants. 

The species evidently requires a well-drained 
soil but must not be allowed to suffer from 
lack of moisture. F. C. Puddle, Bodnant 
Gardens, Tal-y-Cafn, North Wales. 


ACERANTHUS DIPHYLLUS. 


Lovers of the Epimediums, or Barrenworts, 
and the pretty Vancouveria hexandra will be 
glad to know something about the allied Acer- 
anthus diphyllus, which is now, I see, again 
onthe market, and which may be considered 
for planting in places where its allies thrive. 
It has been rare in cultivation, but may now be 
secured at quite a reasonable cost. 

lt needs a more select place than the 
Epimediums because of the delicacy of its 
beauty. It usually grows about four to six 
inches in height, and bears on slender foot- 
stalks little, toothed, shield-formed leaves and 
charming spikes of loosely-arranged, white 
flowers. 

There are not many of these Japanese species 
in cultivation, and those who delight in choice 
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and rare flowers for the shadier parts of the 
rock garden or some specially pleasing corner 
in the wood garden, may well bear Aceranthus 
diphylus in mind for planting in the spring. 
S. Arnolt. 





CARPET PLANTS. 





VERONICA CANESCENS. 

THRE is no prettier carpeting Veronica 
during the later summer, if at any time. than 
the subject of this note. Though a native of 
New Zealand, V. canescens is quite reasonably 
hardy in any free, gritty soil, and over this 
it weaves a delicate lace-work of thread-like 
stems and tiny, dainty green leaves which. 
during July and August, become bespangled 
with little China-blue Speedwell flowers of 
sinzular refinement.and loveliness. 

Though it has a way of disappearing during 
winter, even in gardens where it prospers, 
V. canescens almost invariably produces self- 
sown seedlings which crop up in spring in all 


manner of unexpected places. 


In this respect it resembles that other lowly 
earpeter, Mentha Requienii and. like the latter, 
it makes a first-rate plant for paths and flagged 
walks. Should any doubt exist as to V. canescens 
surviving the winter it is a simple matter to 
pot up a few rooted scraps and give them 
frame protection until spring. A. T.J. 


RANUNCULUS NYSSANUS. 

THis is one of the plants which appear 
more frequently in catalogues than in gardens, 
yet it has its uses in the latter, and may be 
thought of by those who require a flowering 
plant that will send out runners and will quickly 
form a mass of rather woolly, furry leaves, 
and, in June, give good yellow blooms of a fair 
size. The latter will not last very long; thus 
Crowfoot may also be employed as a carpeter 
for early bulbs, which will do no harm to R. 
nyssanus and it would do excellently as a car- 
peter for autumn Crocuses or Colchicums. 

The plant is not difficult to cultivate even 
in poor dry soil in full sun, although in such a 
medium and situation it will not attain its full 
height of about one foot, and may give its 
flowers on stems six inches high or even less, 
as l have had them in exceptionally dry places. 

This Crowfoot is quite hardy and increases 
rapidly by means of runners. These root, 
and may be taken off in spring or autumn. 
R. nyssanus is easily procured and may be 
purchased and planted from September onwards 
until frost occurs, or in spring. S. Arnott. 





HARDY FLOWER BORDER. 


TIARELLA CORDIFOLIA. 

FoR many years this was the only species 
of Tiarella in cultivation, and it is often planted 
in the front the of herbaceous border, and where 
its somewhat heart-shaped, pretty leaves and 
numerous spikes of creamy flowers show to 
advantage, the gracefulness of the inflorescence 
being one of its greatest assets, and this has 
given rise to the popular name of Foam Flower. 

A few years since, a variety of taller growth 
and with pinkish flowers was sent out under 
the name of T. cordifolia major, It has become 
popular, although it has not ousted the older 
Foam Flower from gardens: hut it is worth 
growing for its own intrinsic merits. It is taller 
and more robust than T. cordifolia. Since 
its introduction as T. cordifolia major it has 
been discovered that it is a distinct species 
and that its proper name is T. untfoliata. S. 
Arnott. 


ALSTROMERIA AURANTIACA. 


Tuts excellent perennial seems to receive 
far less attention than its beauty and useful- 
ness deserve. As a cut flower, with stems 
sometimes attaining to over four feet in length, 





carrying twenty or more Lily-shaped, orange- - 


coloured flowers, gracefully displayed, it well 
repays cultivation. 

A. aurantiaca has been grown in increasing 
quantities for Covent Garden for some years 
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past, and appears to be more favoured than 
its paler or darker congeners. It is, in my ex- 
perience, much freer flowering than the latter 
and a more popular colour. 

The plant establishes its roots in thick masses 
at about nine inches below the surface, and 
requires deep cultivation and heavy manuring 
if length of stem and numerous flowers are 
desired. Shallow planting—less than nine 
inches—generally proves very unsatisfactory. 

September and October are ideal months 
for planting, but few flowers must be expected 
the first season. The check to growth which 
follows movement of roots seems unavoidable, 
but once established, the plant grows freely 
and its disturbance may be delayed if thinning 
or cutting out the stems be persistently prac- 
tised. A.J.S. 


POTERIUM OBTUSUM. 


Ir is surprising that this plant is not grown 
in larger quantities by lovers of hardy plants. 
It is a very distinct and beautiful member of 
the Rosaceae. Soft, fluffy, pink bottle brushes 
are produced on erect, wiry stems which grow 
to a height of about three feet. This plant 
is most useful for supplying cut flowers, and when 
staged in the exhibition tent the flowers fre- 
quently draw appreciative remarks from visitors. 

It is not a difficult subject to cultivate ; 
on heavy ground it is advisable to prepare 
a site by incorporating peat or leaf-mould. 
It grows freely in an open, sandy soil in full 
sunshine, provided it does not suffer from lack 
of water at the roots. In this position a mulch 
of leaf-mould or peat is beneficial. 

The inflorescences are produced in August, 
when pink flowers are none too plentiful. The 
plant is increased by division of the roots. C. 
Ruse. 
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COTTAGE TULIP ORANGE KING. 


THE list of varieties of scented Tulips is so very 
brief that I may be pardoned for directing 
attention to this very desirable variety which, 
up to the present, has not attained the popularity 
it deserves. In Tulips, Present-day Gardening 
Series, the Rev. J. Jacob, describes it thus: 
‘Orange King (medium height), a splendid 
red-orange flower of much substance; ideal 
under electric light, good sized flowers,” but 
no mention is made of its exquisite perfume. 
For some timeafter the flower spike gets through, 
the upper leaf clasps the bud so tightly that 
one fears the flowers will be deformed. Let 
them be, they come out all right in the end, 
and are equal in size and form to the Darwins 
Suzon and Franz Hals. 

As regards the very distinct colour, I neglected 
to water some that were growing in tubs during 
the very hot weather—the deep orange shade 
faded and left the flowers a beautiful magenta, 
which an artist friend declared was the true 
ground colour. Nature had simply washed 
it over with Chinese Orange and so produced 
the distinct and pleasing shade. It is a rather 
late variety, and keeps in splendid condition 
fora very long time. S. B. Dicks. 


LILIUM CANDIDUM. 


REGARDING your remarks (p. 121) on the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture booklet, dealing 
with the commercial production of this Lily, 
it may interest you to know that L. candidum 
flourishes amazingly in many parts of the 
United States of America. Near my home 
in New Jersey, is a big mass planted fully 
ten years ago, under a Pine tree. The bulbs 
getno attention, but each year they send up stems 
some five feet high, and bloom abundantly. 
This Lily grows well in my garden, but I had 
to plant a new batch last fall because the builders, 
when repairing the front porch two winters 
ago, tramped my first planting out of existence. 

The finest candidum bulbs I ever saw were 
exhibited recently at the S.A.F. exhibition 
at Buffalo. They were grown at Knoxville, 
Tennessee, and the largest single bulbs were 
fifteen inches in circumference, whilst elumps 


of four bulbs offered to the trade as one, were 
at least twenty inches around. The grower 
informed me that he has always grown this 
Lily for his local trade, his stock coming from 
local gardens where, presumably, the bulbs 
had been growing since the early colonial 
days. 

This eountry seems particularly adapted 
to Lily culture, for I have greater success with 
various kinds than I ever had in England. 
I am raising many sorts from seed, and hope 
some day to flower the Himalayan giganteum. 
L. tenuifolium this year was fully a yard high 
and set seeds in abundance. L. Willmottiae 
carries several pods as does L. regale. L. 





FIG. 99.—ROSE JULIA COUNTESS OF 


N.R.S. Gold Medal, 


Sargentiae has many bulbils on the stem, while 
L. tigrinum splendens makes bulbils in abun- 
dance, these growing the following year with- 
out any attention. The commoner L. umbel- 
latum, and L. Hansonii grow with ease, and L. 
Henryi and L. speciosum album seem happy. 
L. regale, by the way, grows like a weed at 
Knoxville, Tennessee, andif the grower of these 
wanted to, he could raise millions. As it is, 
he has many thousands of bulbs raised both 
from seeds and bulblets. Out in the north- 
west, L. auratum establishes itself readily, 
growing twelve feet or more tall. T. A. W., 
New Jersey, U.S.A. 


GLADIOLUS PRIMULINUS. 

ALAS and alas! What is the fate of Prim- 
ulinus ? ‘‘ Butcher’d to make a Roman holi- 
day!” European society looks complacently 
on ever and anon while the lions of size and 
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novelty kill and devour their prey. Gladiolus 
primulinus is one of the last to be thrown into 
the amphitheatre. That is all. I know I 
must be in a minority in my advocacy, but I 
do think the varieties which most nearly feature 
their ancestor, primulinus, are far more beautiful 
than those which have deviated the farthest 
from its distinctness and grace. It is true 
that its progeny display a tone of colour which 
is very pleasing and which they owe to it entirely, 
but to me at all events this does not outweigh 
the disadvantages of size, change of style, 
and overcrowding which are found in so very 
many. 

A new section is advocated by dealers called 


DARTRY. 
(see p. 258.) 


medio-prims. This shows how far from the 
original type its descendants have got. Even 
in the ‘‘ prims” they are by no means all of 
them, ‘“‘ according to Cocker,’ in my way of 
thinking. This is more or less how I regard 
them—Anita is my limit of closeness of indi- 
vidual blooms on the spike ; Alice Tiplady and 
Athalia are the limits of size, while the hand- 
wave petal always must be at least as prominent 
a feature as in Souvenir. Some who agree 
with me may be glad of a few names—Souvenir 
(yellow), Woodcote (red), Athalia (orange-rose) 
Dixmund (white), La Meusea (?), (white with 
rose tips to the petals)and La Selle(warm salmon- 
pink), are a half-dozen which will not disappoint 
those who appreciate the refinement of the 
original. How about Nydia? It is not in- 
cluded because it is an under-glass flower, and 
I always think, now I know it better, a little 
disappointing in the open. Joseph Jacob. 
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PLANTING PEAT BOG. 

THE planting of bog lands not only claims 
attention on account of the vast area of this 
type of land both in Great Britain and Ireland, 
but also owing to the ever increasing demand 
for timber of home growth. Moreover, by 
reclaiming these boggy swamps, they would 
not only prove a source of revenue to the owners, 
but also have a most beneficial effect in embell- 
ishing and improving the climate of the partic- 
ular districts in which they occur. In connection 
with this it is interesting to learn that the matter 
is at present receiving a considerable amount 
of attention. and that a paper on the subject 
will be read at the forthcoming World’s Forestry 
Congress. ` 

To those who are interested in the reclaiming 
of peat-bog by planting, I may mention that 
my father, in 1862, formed several plantations 
on such a class of soil, on an estate in the north 
of Ireland, a full acount of which will be found 
in the Transactions of the Highland and Agri- 
cultural Society of Scotland for 1873. On several 
occasions since, I have made a point of visiting 
and examining these plantations, when I was 
agreeably surprised to find how well they had 
succeeded, as also the height to which the trees 
had attained, their cubic contents, and prices 
at which the timber was being sold. The des- 
criptive particulars of the bog previous to being 
drained and planted are as follow :--The bog 
is fully exposed, about sixty feet above seu 
level, and distant from Lough Neagh about 
three miles. Some small areas had been cut 
over as fuel, and, here and there on knolls and 
heights, which rarely rise more than a couple 
of feet above the surrounding bogland, a few 
stunted trees of the native Pine and = Birch 
struggled for existence, but otherwise the whole 
extent was a flat and dreary waste, that was 
only utilised for snipe shooting, the production 
of Heather for broom-making and turf for fuel, 
the latter being used by farmers and work- 
people on the estate. The shrubby vegetation 
in addition to Heath, consisted of the Bog Myrtle, 
Cranberry and Creeping Willow, while Sphag- 
num, Cotton Grass and Sundew us also other 
of the attendant minor plants, were abundant. 

The whole area consisted of deep. rank, 
fibrous peat, from almost black to light brown 
in colour, formed of the remains of bog plants 
in Various stages of decomposition, caused 
by the excess of stagnant water which it con- 
tained, thereby excluding the action of the 
air, and rendering it cold, water-logged. soft 
and shaky, and quite incapable of acting as 
the food of trees. 

Drainage was first resorted to. or rather, 
after the Heather had been burnt off, the prin- 
cipalmain outlet being thirty-three feet wide at 
the surface, from eight to ten feet deep, and the 
banks cut with a slope of forty-five degrees. 
This ran along the south-west side of the bog. 
and joins the river Blackwater which falls 
into Lough Neagh, at Maghery. The sub- 
mains were eight feet wide at the top, three 
feet at the bottom, and five feet deep. The 
minor drains were cut three-and-a-half feet 
wide at the top, three feet deep, and eighteen 
inches wide at the bottom, the distance apart 
varying according to requirements, from 
twelve to twenty-four feet. The whole of the 
peat brought to the surface when draining and 
otherwise preparing the ground, was broken 
up and spread evenly over the bog, and allowed 
to he and drip for twelve months previous 
to tree planting being carried out. 

Soiling was engaged in during the winter 
months, this consisting of clayey loam that 
was obtained largely from estate cottages, 
and mud cabins that were being demolished 
on the estate, and was brought and deposited 
on the surface of the bog by means of a light 
railway that was capable of being wrought by 
manual labour. The rails were in sections, 
eleven feet long, and of such a weight that a 
couple of men could readily shift them as desired. 
By means of a turning table, the wagons were 
directed to any point where soiling was engaged 
in. The pits were then opened. at distances 
Which varied from three-and-a-half feet to 
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four feet apart, and in size from twelve inches 
to fourteen inches diameter or square. About 
two shovelfuls of clay were added to the peat 
removed from the pits, the whole being allowed 
to lie fully exposed to the action of the weather 
until the following spring. 

Planting was commenced in March, the trees 

used being mostly seedlings, one-year trans- 
planted Larch and Scotch Pine, and in the 
proportion of two-thirds Pine to one Larch, 
with the exception of a few Douglas Fir, Black 
Spruce, Lawson's Cypress, and Austrian Pine, 
which were placed principally along the sheltered 
margin of the plantation. In planting, each 
man was provided with a boy, who inserted the 
plants in the previously mixed clay and bog, 
keeping the strongest roots to the most exposed 
side, and after firm tramping of the soil the 
operation was completed. 
Owing to the softness of the bog lands 
generally and the action of the wind in moving 
the plants backwards and forwards, the trees 
are apt, for some time, to get swayed to one 
side, which should receive prompt attention. 
Most of the trees used in the formation of this 
particular plantation had been grown on home 
nurseries on the estate, one of these being on 
the edge of the bog, where the largest plantation 
was formed from which the trees were brought 
as required to the planting ground. 

The chemical composition as well as the 
physical properties of the bog have now under- 
gone a great change, the soil with which it 
was incorporated having not only added weight 
and firmness to the surface. but also assisted 
decomposition, and rendered the whole surface 
a rich bed for the roots of the trees. The growth 
of the trees. by taking up superfluous moisture, 
has rendered the three-feet drains quite dry, 
and with the exception of the main have not 
required to be cleaned out for many years. 
The bog in the plantation has sunk considerably, 
in some places as much as two feet. 

As regards rate of growth and value of timber 
produced, it may be stated that at the age 
of twelve years most of the trees were eleven 
feet high, and at twenty-two vears the Larch 
butts contained two cubie feet each and were 
sold at 1/8, the tops being sold separately for 
stakes and rustie fencing. When planted 
forty years, | again examined the plantation 
and took measurements of both Larch and 
Scotch Pine that were felled for disposal to 
the neighbouring coal mines. The Lareh 
contained just over thirty eubie feet, 
the Pines fully more, and. Npruce nearly similar 
to the Pines. For the best Larch butts mine 
feet in length, 9- each was being received, 
the Pine and Spruce realising 7 6 each. Spruce 
timber is greatly valued in Ireland for the making 
of ladders, being comparatively light and of 
good lasting properties. When last L visited 
this plantation, the few remaining trees averaged 
fifty-five feet in height, some of the best Larch 
having been sold for 30/-, while both Pine and 
Spruce had realised 22,- each. 

In the planting of peat bog: several important 
factors must be borne in mind, such as that 
preparation in the matter of drainage and 
soiling should take place at least twelve months 
before the plants are inserted. Secondly, 
bog land should be planted preferably in the 
spring, as, if done in the autumn, the cold and 
tannin which the bog contains have an injurious 
effect on the roots before growth commences. 
Large plants are not desirable, as from the 
softness of the bog they are casily upset. Two- 
vear seedlings one year transplanted have been 
found best adapted for planting on peat bog. 
heing at that age. and so treated, possessed of 
an abundance of fibrous roots with stout, 
well-furnished, stocky stems. 

Regarding the quantity and quality of timber 
produced on peat bog, both are inferior to that 
produced on most other soils of fair texture, 
but even taking this into account, it must be 
admitted that the returns are quite satisfactory. 
The above experiment in the reclamation of 
peat bog by tree planting has turned out so 
successful, after a period of well over sixty years 
that it should act as an inducement to owners 
of similar tracts of land to convert some at 
least of these barren wastes into thriving 
Plantations, A. D. Webster, 
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‘NOTICES OF BOOKS, 


A Class Book of Botany.* 


THE course cf botanical study drawn up ın 
this book may be compared to some of the older 
hooks, termed practical botany, in which the 
practice consisted chiefly in making sections 
of various plants with a razor, and in examining 
the same under the microscope. The histo- 
logical structure of plants is here practically 
ignored, except in so far as it is necessary to 
elucidate the life-histories and vital activities 
of plants. For instance, the chapter of the 
germination of seeds commences with the 
conditions necessary for germination, and the 
student is instructed to find out whether seeds 
absorb water, whether light is necessary, whether 
moisture is necessary, the effect of temperature 
and whether or not oxygen is necessary. Con- 
cerning absorption, the student is instructed 
to cover the arils of some Castor Oil seeds. 
the pointed ends of dry grains of Maize and 
Sunflower fruits with rubber solution. These 
are to be put in a vessel of water along with 
some untreated seeds in order to compare which 
of them absorb moisture the more readily. 
Presumably, the untreated seeds would swell 
up more rapidly than the treated ones. Inci- 
dentally, this experiment would also indicate 
that the water is absorbed chiefly through the 
micropyle. <All the other questions above- 
mentioned are dealt with similarly by telling 
the students of sume simple expedients to try 
and solve the problems for themselves, by sub- 
jecting some seeds to certain treatment and 
using others as a control. Practically this is 
a study of plant physiology by certain defined 
experiments ; for there if no course of lectures 
from which the students can glean the inform- 
ation by simply listening or taking notes. 

All the other questions that arise in a study 
of plants are dealt with by practical methods, 
in relation to light, air, transpiration, absorption, 
functions of the different parts of plants, food 
storage, nutrition, geotropism, heliotropism, 
and other tropisms, irritability, and the newer 
study of ecology. All this implies study in a 
class roon that is also a well-equipped laboratory 
with its various chemicals, reagents, utensils, 
microscopes, and simple lenses. 

Ecology involves a study of plants in their 
native homes, and this means field rambles, 
experiments in restricted areas, such as a piece 
of garden ground, where one can clear the soil 
and make observations as to what plants appear 
first. how and whence they come. One experi- 
ment is to isolate by wire netting a piece of 
ground that is usually grazed, and observe 
what occurs as a result of this protection. 
This, of course, would take vears of observation, 
and study, and could scarcely be carried out 
by one set of students. The second part of the 
book deals with reproduction. floral mechanism 
and the classification in seventeen families 
of plants. The bearing of botany on practical 
agriculture and horticulture is constantly kept 
in view. 

There are numerous useful and well-defined 
illustrations some being line drawings, and others 
reproductions from photographs. The book is 
packed with facts from beginning to end, which 
imply a much wider study than botany received 
a few decades ago; while the dominant feature 
here is the numerous experiments that the stu- 
dents have to carry out themselves, under 
instructions. This compulsion to direct observ- 
ation is well-calculated to impress the facts 
upon the memory, if the students are diligent 
and capable of being instructed. The course 
is intended to prepare the students for university 
matriculation, school certificate, senior local, 
etc.: and as a guide to what may be asked, 
some hundreds of recent examination questions 
are appended to the chapters. At the end of 
the work is a monthly calendar showing 
what material is available, the lists of wild 
plants in flower in the several months being 
very complete. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


GLORIOSAS. 


THERE is not a large number of species of 
Gloriosa in cultivation, but the flowers of all 
are so distinct in character and colouring that 
a few plants of each may be grown in a collection 
of stove plants with considerable advantage 
They have much to recommend them, for they 
are comparatively easy to manage and produce 
their quaint and beautiful flowers during the 
late summer and autumn, when there is by 
no means a superabundance of flowers in the 
stove or greenhcuse. 

The Gloriosa is a tuberous-rooted plant, 
and the shoots, which are slender and furnished 
with neat green leaves, attain a length of 
six or more feet according to the strength of 
the tuber and the manner in which the plants 
are handled. The leaves are provided at the 
points with tendril-like appendages which 
will clasp the trellis and support the plant. 
The slender and flexible character of the stems 
admits of their being trained to balloon or 
other trellises, but a more pleasing appearance 
is presented when they are trained to the rafters 
of the stove, as the flowers, owing to the 
peculiarity of their structure, are shown to much 
greater advantage. The pots should be placed 
at the end of the stove and the growth trained 
just under the rafter. 

As each tuber will produce one stem only, 
it will, in the majority of cases, be desirable 
to put several in each pot. If it is intended to 
produce large specimens and to train them to 
a trellis put five or six in a pot, and even ina 
case of those intended for training under the 
rafters, a better effect can be obtained by having 
a number of tubers in each pot, as the growth 
may be regulated to produce a display of flowers 
over a considerable area. 

It is sometimes said that the tubers may be 
put into the pot in which it is to flower, thus 
rendering re-potting unnecessary, but it is better 
practice to put them at first in a medium- 
sized receptacle and shift them into their 
flowering pots when the shoots have made 
six or nine inches of growth. 

The Gloriosa is not so exacting as to compost 
as some stove plants, provided it is moderately 
light and rich: probably no compost suits it 
better than a mixture of turfy loam, peat and 
leaf-mould in equal proportions. The material 
should be broken up moderately, well-mixed 
together, and for the first potting a liberal 
addition of sharp sand should be made. 
Efficient drainage should be provided, for liberal 
supplies of water will be required during the 
growing season, and it is most important to 
guard against the soil becoming saturated 
and sour through the superflous moisture not 
being able to escape freely. 

A brisk bottom heat is of great assistance 
in promoting early growth, therefore, if practic- 
able, the pots should be placed in a bed of 
fermenting material, when the plants are first 
potted. A good season of rest is essential and 
so soon as the flowers fade, the supply of water 
at the roots should be lessened, and when the 
leaves assume a yellow appearance it should 
be withheld altogether. As the stems die 
down, the pots may be laid on their sides 
underneath the stage and be allowed to remain 
there until the following March. 

Most of the species in cultivation may be 
regarded as either G. superba or G. virescens 

(simplex), G. Rothschildiana and G. Carsonii 
coming under the latter species, although for 
garden purposes they may be regarded as 
distinct. W. Auton. 








A NEW CARNATION. 


THE following variety of Perpetual-flowering 
Carnation has been registered with the British 
Carnation Society :— 

Lady Margaret Boscawen, a variety of clear 
pink colour with good stem and calyx, and free 
flowering. The bloom is well up to the average 
size of these flowers. Registered by Messrs. 
Lowe and Shawyer, The Nurseries, Uxbridge, 
Middlesex, 


THE GARDENERS’ 


CHRONICLE, 


HALF-AN-HOUR IN THE OXFORD 
BOTANIC GARDEN. 


HALF-AN-HOUR is an entirely absurd period 
in which to explore a botanic garden, but when 
the botanic garden is the charming old one 
at Oxford, it is possible to discover many fine 
plants therein, especially if Mr. Baker, the 
eminently capable Curator, acts as guide. 
Oxford Botanic Garden is a treasure house of 
interesting plants, and Mr. Baker pcssesses a 
fund of information as interesting as the famous 
garden over which he has presided for many 
years. Within thirty minutes 1l renewed 
acquaintance with the grand old Sophora that 
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stands ‘‘ within the gate,” and observed that the 
passage of time has improved the grace and 
beauty of the splendid specimens of Taxodium 
distichum and Ginkgo biloba. The spreading 
head of Ostrya carpinifolia invariably arrests 
the attention of those who have eyes to see 
more than lies about their feet. This 
carries numerous bunches of Mistleto and has 
to be watched at Christmas time lest the youth 
of Oxford should convert portions of the parasite 
to the usage of that period. Oxford Botanic 
Garden possesses the proud distinction of 
having Mistleto growing on plants representing 
no fewer than sixteen genera. 

Genista aetnensis continues to flourish on 
the wall where Akebias and Magnolias and other 
fine plants find a genial home. In the beds 
close by, conspicuous among other attractions 
were colonies of the lovely Colchicum Born- 
muelleri and the chastely beautiful C. speciosum 
alba. Here, too, was Origanum Tournefortii 
scarcely so beautiful perhaps as the Cretan 
Dittany, but hardier, and therefore worthy 
of note, but, like the delightful Origanum 
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Dictamnus, it makes a charming plant for the 
wall garden. ; 

Cydonia cathayensis is conspicuous by reason 
of its hard and vicious thorns and its big fruits 
which are far larger than those of its more 
opular relative so widely known as “‘The 
aponica.” A columnar form of Cupressus 
Lawsoniana deserves to be perpetuated. It 
is a seedling, and I have never seen such a 
strictly columnar variety of this variable 
‘onifer. Close by is a fine specimen of the 
glaucous-hued Boskoop form of this popular 
species and a few yards away is a thriving 
standard of Davidia involucrata; this last was 
a bush specimen for some time after it was 
planted, but Mr. Baker’s genius has converted 
it into a shapely standard which ought to hang 
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(see p. 251). 


out its “ silk handkerchiefs ” in the near future. 
Corylus Colurna is represented at Oxford by 
a very fine specimen, and its near neighbours 
are capital examples of Broussonetia papyrifera, 
the Paper Bark tree; Ptelia trifoliata, fruiting 
freely; and the white or silkworm Mulberry. 
On the walls of the Herbarium and Laboratory 
many kinds of Clematis flourish and I was par- 
ticularly attracted by C. Pitcheri which has 
numerous small, velvety, blue-purple flowers. 

Belladonna Lilies are flowering finely in the 
narrow border in front of the greenhouse while 
in the Water Lily house, Nelumbium speciosum 
is carrying its quaintly-formed, erect seed 
heads which are evidence that it has flowered 
well this season. In the same house the yellow 
Limnocharis is still flowering after providing 
bright blooms for several months. The giant 
Paper Reed, Cyperus Papyrus (Papyrus anti- 
quorum) is also finely represented in the Water 
Lily House. 

A peep at the “foundations” of the new 
rock garden brought a hurried but pleasant 
visit to a close. C. H. C. 
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EDITORIAL AOTIOES: 


ADVERTISEMENTS ahbould be sent to the 
PUBLISHER, 6, Tavistoek Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 2. 


Editors and Publisher.—Our correspondents would 
obviate delay in obtaining answert to their ommuni- 
cations, and sure us much time and trouble, 4 they would 
kindly observe the notice printed weekly to the eflea that 
all letters reluting to financial matters and to advertise 
ments should be addressed to the PUBLISHER; and that 
all conmunicutions intended for publication or referring 
to the literary departnent, and all planta to be named 
should be directed to the EDITORS. The treo departments, 
Publishing ant Evliturial, are distinct, and much un- 
necessary delay and confusion arise when letters are 
misdirected, 

Loon! News.—Correspondents will greatly oblige by sending 
to the Eilitors early intelligence of local events likely to be 
of interest lo our readers. 


Bpecital Notice to Correspondents.—The Editors d. 
not undertake to pay for any contributions or illustrations 
or to return unused communications or tlustrations. 
unless by special arrangement. The Editors do not hold 
themselves responsible for any opinions expressed by 
their correspondents. 


Letters fcr Publication as well as specimens of plants 
or naming, should be addressed to the EDITORS, 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London. 
ommunications should be WRITTEN ON ONE SIDB 
ONLY OF THE PAPER, sent as early in the week as 
possible, and duly signed by the writer. If desired, the 
signat -> will not be printed, but kept as a guarantee of 

good faith. 
Newspapers.—Correspondents sending newspapers should 
be careful to mark the paragraphs they wish the Editors 

to see. 


Niustrations.—The Editors will be glad to receive and to 
select photographs or druwings suitable for repr. duction, 
of yurdens, or of remarkable flowers, trees, etc., but they 
cannot be responsible Jur loss or injury. 


Urge 1: Communications.—// sent by telegraph, these 
Should be addressed *‘Gard. Chron.,” Rund; or by 
telenhnone, to Gerrard, 1543. 


THE GARDEN IN ANTIQUITY. 


XII.—ANCIENT HINDU GARDEN-LORE. 








T seems natural to pass from old-world China 
to ancient India. When the hymns which 
are collected in the Rig Veda were composed, 

some twelve or more centuries before Christ, 
agriculture was already practised to some 
extent. Just as the Chinese Book of Odes has 
to be studied for early allusions to favourite 
flowers, so the poets of ancient India must 
be examined for information which throws 
lizht on Hindu garden-craft. Take, for example, 
such lines as these. 

“ She roved in the vernal morning among 
the twininz Vasantis covered with soft blossoms, 
when a damsel thus addressed her—The gale 
that has wantoned round the beautiful Clove 

lants breathes now from the hills of Malaya. 

he blossoms of the Bakul are conspicuous 
amonz the flowers covered with bees. The 
Tamala, with leaves dark and odorous, claims 
@ tribute from the Musk, and the clustering 
flowers of the Palasa resemble the nails of 
Kama. The full-blown Cesara gleams like the 
sceptre of the world’s Monarch—Love, and the 
pointed thyrse of the Cetaca resembles the 
darts by which lovers are wounded,” and so 
forth for many lines in which the Patali flowers, 
the fragrant Madhavi, the creeping Atimukta, 
the Amra tree, the Mallika and many other 
blossoms and plants are mentioned, some of 
which will call for further reference as our 
study proceeds. 

In an article on Mount Caucasus which 
appeared many years ago, in that invaluable 
repertory known as The Asiatic Researches, 
we read that ‘‘ Musulmans as well as Christians 
have assizned many situations to the garden 
of Eden. The Hindus are equally extravagant.” 
The writer, who is far from being a trustworthy 
etymologist adds that ‘ the word Eden is, 
perhaps, derived from the Sanskrit Udyan, 
which, as well as Vatica, signifies a garden.” 
J introduce the passage, not to support his idea, 
that the Hebrew and Sanskrit are related, 
but to show how, incidentally, light often 
comes to our subject from out-of-the-way 
quarters. In early literature we not only 
find Vatika, but pushpa-vati a flower garden, 





* Previous articles on “ The Garden in Antiquity ” by 
the Rev. Hilderic Friend aypeured in our issuce for 
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and ortksha-vatika an orchard; showing that 
already a distinction was made between the 
place in which flowers (pushpa) were cultivated 
and that in which trees (vriksha) were grown. 
Each of these words enters into the names of 
many trees and flowers in the same way that 
fa and muk do in Chinese. Thus we get naga- 
pushpa, as the name of several flowering plants, 
vija-pushpa the Citron, visha-pushpa, the 
blue Lotus, sutra-pushpa the cotton plant, 
and many others. Similarly chaitya-vriksha 
was a Fig tree growing in a holy place, kalpa- 
vriksha a fabulour tree which granted all desires- 
a tree to be desired to make one wise, as we read 
in Genesis, and kshira-vriksha, Ficus ¢lomerata. 
Concerning udyan or udyana, a grove or garden, 
mentioned above, Professor de Gubernatis 
states (Afyth. des Plantes, 1, 182), under the 
heading of Jardin, ‘‘ The Sanskrit name for 
a garden is udyana, a word which signifies a 
place which is raised or elevated. If the stars 
are the flowers, if the sun, moon, and clouds 
are the trees, then clearly the sky is a garden 
or udyana par ercellence—the first of gardens. 
Paradise is always a pleasure garden. And 
just as each terrestrial monarch has his udyana 
annexed to his palace, so among the heavenly 
kings Indra is the lord of nandana or the garden 
of sensualism, while Varuna also has his pleas- 
aunce which is known as Ritumat.”’ 

Nor are these the only names for a garden 
or park to be found in the early writers. Arama 
has the same meaning, and from it is derived 
the term antarama which means one who finds 
his pleasure in his soul. Pushpa karandaka 
is another word for a garden, signifying, liter- 
ally, a flower box or basket, as if to suggest 
that flowers were long ago grown in such recep- 
tacles. From the verb kam, to love, we get 
kama desire, love, which yields words for 
pleasure, and so kamyaka a desirable place, 
the name of a grove or forest. Paradesya, 
although frequently connected by inexpert 
etymologists with the Old Persian word from 
-which we derive our paradise, really has no 
relation to gardens, but rather alludes to foreign 
lands. One of the names for paradise was 
mandara. Some names for garden now in 
use in India are not Sanskrit. We may recall 
the word gulistan. There is among the most 
attractive features of Bangalore ©“ a picturesque 
garden known as the Lal Bagh, or Red Garden 
(Kew Bulletin, 1889, p. 21). Here the word 
Bagh is the same as we find in Baghdad and 
elsewhere. A gardener is in some parts called 
Malee to-day. The garden of Indra, concerning 
which Buddha must have heard in his boy-hood 
was situated at the celestial north pole. Here 
grew five sacred trees of which one was the 
mandara. This name is sometimes given to 
the Coral tree (Erythrina indica) whose bright 
scarlet racemes are followed by pods several 
inches in length, containing large, smooth, 
dark red seeds. It is also applied to the Swallow- 
wort (Asclepias). One may quote the beautiful 
words of Coleridge, when alluding to these 
mythical and early historical times, and say— 


And there were gardens bright with sinuous 
rills, 
Where blossomed many an incense-bear- 
ing tree; 
And here were forests, ancient as the hills, 
Enfolding many spots of greenery. 


The love of flowers has always been a feature 
of Hindu life. The people have employed them 
from the earliest times in their festivals, temples, 
homes; and have consecrated them to many 
uses. In the days of the now forbidden Sati 
or Suttee, the women, when about to ascend 
the funeral pile, adorned themselves with 
chaplets and garlands of sweet-scented flowers 
It was also customary for them to present 
garlands of flowers to the young women who 
attended them to their immolation. 

Mention is frequently made in the life of 
Buddha to the pleasure grounds, parks and 
gardens which were attached to the palaces 
in his day, say about five centuries before the 
birth of Christ. The following illustration is 
condensed from the translation of a legend 
engraved on a silver plate which was found 
many years ago in a cave near Islamabad : 
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“ God sent Buddha into the world to instruct 
and direct the steps of men. His birth and 
origin are set forth as follows. When Buddha 
descended from the region of souls he entered 
the body of Mahamaya, who in due course 
solicited from her husband permission to visit 
the Rajah, her father. That she might do so 
the roads were repaired and made fit for her 
journey. Fruit trees were planted, water 
vessels placed by the wayside, and great illum- 
inations prepared for the occasion. Mahamaya 
then commenced her journey, and having 
reached a garden which opened on to the road, 
felt a desire to walk there and gather flowers. 
Her time having now arrived she laid hold 
on the treea for support. These, in response 
to her need, inclined their boughs and so con- 
cealed her person.’ The legend is an early 
one, and shows that at the time when it orig- 
inated gardens were under cultivation, and were 
looked upon as suitable places for privacy as 
well as for pleasure. 

We find among the representations of the 
divinities many illustrations of our subject. 
Garlands of flowers, many-coloured and care- 
fully arranged, were placed on their heads 
or necks, frequently hanging below their waists. 
Their robes are often embroidered with represen- 
tations of different kinds of blossoms, and they 
were painted or carved with a Lotus in one 
hand, or emerging from the blossom on which 
they were at times shown to be enthroned. 
Many plants were looked upon as sacred, and 
were regarded as peculiarly suited for use in 
religious worship, processions, and festivities. 
These were often characterised by the splendour 
of their blossoms, their fragrance or their rarity, 
and from their study we learn something of 
the devotion of the people, and the sacrifices 
they were prepared to make in order to please 
their gods or secure their favour and blessing. 
So vast is the number of flowers and plants 
alluded to by the early Hindu writers that it 
will be necessary to devote a chapter to their 
consideration. Hilderic Friend. 





GARDEN NOTES FROM SOUTH-WEST 
SCOTLAND. 


EucrYyYPHIA cordifolia puts on its quiet splen- 
dour in mid-September, having begun its display 
just as E. pinnatifolia was passing out of blocm. 
It would be hard to say which is the more 
beautiful of these two Chilian shrubs; where 
climate and soil are suitable, the wise thing 
to do is to grow both. The evergreen E. cordi- 
folia demands a moist, mild climate; probably 
it will thrive wherever Fuchsia globosa, F. 
corallina and F. Riceartonii (I can never dis- 
tinguish between them) flourish. Five-and- 
twenty years ago it was hard to come by, 
my first plant having been brought here by 
a kind friend from Louis Chenault’s nursery 
at Orléans; but the species is easily raised 
from seed or cuttinga (one plant here has sent 
up suckers), and several nursery firms have 
itinstock now. The finest specimen of E. cordi- 
folia known to me grows in a sheltered glade 
in Lord Stair’s grounds at Castle Kennedy, 
a shapely column of dark verdure between 
twenty-five and thirty.feet high, richly decked 
at this season with snow-white, chocolate. 
centred blossoms. The grand plant at Nymans 
may be taller by this time; it is several years 
since I saw and admired it. E. pinnatifolia 
is hardier than the other, requiring only good 
forest soil free from lime, and shelter from cutting 
winds. It is reckoned evergreen in Chile; 
but although young plants retain their foliage 
through our winters they become deciduous 
before reaching the flowering stage. It comes 
as readily from seed as the other; but it is 
exasperating, after waiting several years for 
the young plants to flower, that several of them 
produce double flowers utterly lacking in the 
delicate grace of the normal blossom. I have 
not seen the hybrid between these two species, 
lately exhibited at a R.H.S. show. By. all 
accounts it is a highly desirable plant. 
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The third species—Eucryphia Billardieri from 
Tasmania—has not yet flowered here; but I 
saw it flowering at Rostrevor last year, a pretty 
thing, but far from equal in beauty to its Chilean 
congeners. By the by, has it been finally 
decided to what Natural Order Eucryphia 
belongs ? In his indispensable book Mr. Bean 
pronounces its true affinity to be doubtful, and 
assigns it an Order of its own—Eucryphiaceae ; 
but in the new edition of the Kew Hand List 
it is given a place in the Rosaceae. 

The shrubby St. John’s Worts make a brave 
display at this season. It must be fifty years 
or thereby since I came upon a stray plant 
of Hypericum Hookerianum among some 
Gooseberry bushes in Cunninghame and Fraser’s 
Comely Bank nursery. I pounced upon it 
at once and we have never been without plenty 
of it ever since. I always esteemed it the finest 
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FIG. 101—PRUNUS LAUROCERASUS ZABELIANA GROWING 


of the shrubby species, until a couple of self- 
sown seedlings presented themselves in a 
neglected corner. These are now seven feet 
high, laden with golden bloom in quality 
equal to H. Hookerianum, in profusion rival- 
ling H. patulum, which are probably their 
parents. 

The variety of H. patulum named after 
my old friend Dr. Augustine Henry, surpasses 
the type in richness of colour; but its flowers 
are all shed by mid-August, whereas the 
older form maintains a bright display till 
stopped by November frost. H. patulum 
has been described as a dwarf shrub; but 
within twenty yards of where I sit there is a 
specimen six feet high and thirty-six feet in 
circumference. Would that its hybrid off- 
spring H. Moserianum attained similar dimen- 
sions, for its flowers are larger and more brightly 
coloured; but it is a disappointing subject, 
constantly cut back to the ground in winter. 
It is strange that it should be so tender, seeing 
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that its other parent—H. calycinum—flinches 
not though the mercury should fall to zero. 
H. Forrestii, recently introduced from China, 
is not yet of a stature here to display its full 
character; the flowers closely resemble those 
of H. Hookerianum. 

Among the dwarf St. John’s Worts, H. 
reptans (not to be confused with the inferior 
H. repens) forms charming drapery on a steep 
retaining wall, though it is apt to be marred 
by mice or voles which, esteeming it choice 
in winter, gnaw through the stems. H. Coris 
and H. fragile are very desirable rock plants, 
but the latter has to be kept under surveillance ; 
not content with spreading into broad masses, 
it distributes its seeds so lavishly as to endanger 
less vigorous neighbours. 

If the common crimson Fuchsia referred 
to above were novel or rare what glowing epithets 
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we should lavish upon it. The past hot summer 
has stimulated the bushes to even greater 
profusion than usual; they glow with special 
splendour in the autumn sunshine. Experience 
has made me shy of pronouncing any plant to 
be rabbit-proof, but I have never known this 
Fuchsia to be injured by ground game. It 
springs thickly from self-sown seeds in both 
garden and woodland. Moreover, it is a long- 
lived shrub; I have known one specimen from 
early childhood, and it is still perfectly vigorous. 

Among herbaceous plants now in flower, 
Houttuynia cordata is worthy of note for rock- 
work or the front of a border. It belongs 
to the Piperaceae or Pepper Order , beginning to 
flower rather Jate in summer, it continues 
wellinto autumn to open its quaint blossoms, 
consisting of a compact spike of florets without 
perianth, set between four white, rather fleshy 
bracts, well shown up by the bronzy-purple, 
heart-shaped leaves. Herbert Maxwell, Mon- 
reih. 
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THE USE AND ABUSE OF LAURELS. 


Few plants are so misused or treated 
so badly as the long suffering member of the 
Cherry family, Prunus Laurocerasus, commonly 
known as the Che Laurel, and yet it is a 
species, with a number of varicties, that may 
be used to good effect if properly dealt with. 
It is hopelessly out of place, for instance, in 
a small suburban garden, where limit of space 
demands severe pruning, but in a big shrubbery 
where little pruning is necessary, one or other 
of the varieties may be grown asspecimen bushes. 

Another misuse of this plant is its employ- 
ment for the formation of hedges alongsiae 
road boundaries around a garden. It is a 
fairly cheerful-looking, large-leaved evergreen, 
which attains a good height, and being bushy in 
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IN ALDENHAM HOUSE GARDENS 


its young and vigorous days, it makes a useful 
screening hedge. But the awakening comes 
later, for, the Laurel is a voracious feeder, and 
soon exhausts its food supplies, grows straggly, 
and becomes an eye-sore rather than a delight, 
as well as failing as a hedge or protective fence. 
If the Laurel must be used a hedge plant , thon 
it should be fed repeatedly, trimmec properly, 
and have the soil around its roots kept in an 
open and clean state If, despite good treatment 
or owing to lack of attention, it becomes leggy 
and ragged, then the proper method is to cut 
it back to the ground level, as young growths will 
then spring up to replace those removed. This 
operation should be carried out in spring. I 
doubt though, if Laurel ever really makes a 
successful defensive hedge, such as other ever- 
green subjects, for instance, Holly, will. 

For the formation of banks or slopes, or 
flanking walks, where breadth of planting is 
permissible, there is a different story to tell, 
for a well-kept breadth of Laurels not permitted 
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to get too high, will form a most picturesque 
feature of gardening design, provided propir 
trimming is given. 

Some explanation is necessary in regard to 
trimming. Itis asad sight to see Cherry Laurels 
that have been carelessly trimmed with the 
garden shears. The trimming should be carriəd 
out far more carefully than this; growth and 
leaves should bo removed by the aid of secateurs 
and not left in a mutilated condition on the plant. 

As specimen plants in the shrubberies, there 
are one or two varieties of the Cherry Laurel 
of special value. Prunus Lauroccrasus camel- 
liacfolia, not admired by all, has curiously 
curled and twisted leaves, the under surface 
appearing in contrast with the darker upper 
surface, and thus presenting a rather chequered 
appearance. It is a strong-growing subject 
of neat habit, and appreciates attention in 
the matter of feeding when this is required as a 
result of soil impoverishment. 

A charming dwarf form which seldom reaches 
three feet in height is P. L. parvifolia, the leaves 
of which average about two inches in length by 
half-an-inch in width; some of the smaller 
leaves, in fact, are only a quarter-of-an-inch 
wide. 

In contrast with this is the giant of the race 
P. L. magnoliaefolia (Fig. 100), with its handsome 
leaves a foot in length by about four inches in 
width. When properly trained, this makes a hand - 
some small tree Another variety of note is P. L. 
Zabeliana, a form with low-growing, very spread- 
ing habit, and which will grow into afine specimen 
for the front of & shrubbery, where it has ample 
room, or it will make a splendid plant isolated 
on a fairly steep bank. Its foliage is long and 
narrow. The illustration (Fig. 101) of one of 
our plants at Aldenham depicts a specimen 
only five feet in height, but which has a spread 
of no less than twenty-five feet. E. Beckett, 
Aldenham Gardens. 


PUBLIC PARKS AND GARDENS. 


BRADFORD Corporation proposes to undertake 
various works in the Bradford public parks 
during the coming winter in order to provide 
labour for the unemployed. The programme 
includes two new bowling greens and four 
hard tennis courts at Harold Park, at a cost 
of £2,477; levelling and formation of walks 
in the Emsley Memorial Recreation Ground, at 
£1,000; levelling and construction of new 
walks and bowling green in Knowles Lane 
Recreation Ground at £1,200; paddling bays 
in Heaton Woods, £434; and hard tennis 
courts in Peel Park, Bradford Moor Park, and 
Bowling Park, costing £1,259, 











SWANSEA Corporation has decided to purchase 
part of Ravenhill, Fforestfach, for a recreation 
ground. 





THE Corporation of Salford proposes to carry 
out improvements in the Ordsall Park Recreation 
Ground. The proposals provide for an open- 
air swimming bath, paddling pool, sand pit, 
and an extensive grass plot for children. It 
is also proposed to reconstruct the derelict 
gymnasium and to lay out extra tennis courts. 


Visrrors to the National RoseSociety’s autumn 
exhibition who entered Regent’s Park by the 
Portland Road entrance were delighted with the 

magnificent display of Dahlias at the end of the 
= flower garden nearest to the Marylebone Road. 
All types of the flower are represented and whilst 
they are planted indiscriminately— Cactus, 
Decorative, Paeony-flowered and other kinds 
being associated together—the effect is very 
grand. The site chosen for the planting is 
especially appropriate as those at the back 
row are on higher ground than those in front, 
so that a great bank of brilliantly coloured 
flowers is presented to the view. The intro- 
duction of Dahlias to Regent’s Park has proved 
one of the greatest attractions, and each day 
visitors may be seen making notes of the merits 
of the respective varieties, all of which are 

prominently labelled, 





The Editors do not hold themselves responsible for 
the opinions expressed by correspondents. 


Self-sterility in May Duke Cherry.—I rather 
echo the doubt suggested by Mr. Heaton (see 
p. 175). May Duke Cherry is given as self- 
sterile by experimenters, but I remember two 
small lots in market gardens near here which 
cropped quite well, and I do not believe there 
was any other Cherry within miles of them, 
oo none near enough to effect pollination. 
Chas. E. Pearson, Lowdham, Notts. 


A Rose Sport.—Recently. while searching the 
rezisters of Alrewas—a small town in the county 
of Stafford, lying between Lichfield and Burton, 
I found the following entry under the year 
1644 :— “O Lord, Thou showest Thy miracles 
in all ages! Witness in my garden at the Vicar- 
age grew two white Roses and no more upon 
a damaske Rose tree, being neither grafted 
nor any other art used but coming naturally 
from the root, yet those two Roses as white 
as milke, now growing, June 28th.” The 
writer was the Vicar, Richard Martin, appointed 
in 1637, and he held the post until 1646. There 
were no further horticultural entries in the 
registers. E. C. Middleton, Streetly. 


Missing Butterflies.—-What has become of 
the beautiful Admiral and Peacock Butterflies 
this season ? For several years past the opening 
of the heavily scented flowers of the Buddleias 
has been the signal for their arrival, and usually 
they stay until the blooming season is ever; 
and on a bright sunny afternoon they and the 
soher-hued spikes make a very gay show. 
As a result, I have repeatedly urged my friends 
and neighbours to plant Buddleias, and the 
Butterflies will arrive in due course. ‘rhus 
far, not one has put in an appearance although 
it is two months since the flowers of 
B. nanhoensis first opened, and a few are 
making a brave attempt to do so despite the 
wintry spell. In addition, since the beginning 
of August, B. variabilis has put forth some 
of the most magnificent spikes I have ever 
seen, but the only butterflies to visit them 
are of the voracious Cabbage variety with 
whose services J] can very well dispense. 
Have any other of your readers had a similar 
experience? S. B. Dicks. 


Tomatos in the Paris Market.—It is not in 
my power to speak of the sale of Tomatos 
in French markets in recent years, but in the 
late `80`s they were conspicuous by their absence 
alone. I was then living in the Latin quarter 
and took my meals in the luxurious (?) restaur- 
ants which dispensed 11 a.m. dejeuner (call 
it lunch) of three courses, plus wine, for half- 
a-franc, but while the salads were most varied 
and delicious, Tomato was never present in 
them, so far as my memory serves. In the 
old markets, for which the City was then most 
justly famous, and where it was generally 
assumed that everything from the garden 
found its way before it came to be distributed 
by the several means employed, these fruit- 
vegetables were rarely seen. This surprised 
me, and I venture to think, quite naturally ; 
I expected that they would be in bulk not simply 
because of the ease with which many distriets 
will produce them. but because of their effec- 
tiveness in mixed salads. Itwas not long prior 
to this date that they gained such popularity 
in this country ; it may well be that the prejudice 
here was equally a prejudice there. and it is 
possible that it lasted for somewhat longer, 
in which event the date named would not have 
seen it clear of the clouds. W.T. 

Edinburgh International Skow.—-! visited 
the Royal Caledonian International Flower 
Show at Edinburgh, which, as your report 
states, was a good show. But why inter- 
national ? So far as I could discover the English 
and Irish firms were placed at the sides of the 
hall and the Scotch firms in the more prominent 
positions in the centre. The Floral Committee 
also gave seven Awards of Merit to Scotch 
Novelties, but not a solitary one to English 
and Trish firma! An English Gardener. 
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(Continued from p. 235.) 
ENGLAND, SOUTH. 


SUSSEX.--Strawherries were a good crop, and 
we had Raspberries, Currants and Croose berries 
in abundance. Pliuns on walls were very thin. 
l think this is owing to unfavourable weather 
during the setting time, for it was cold and wet. 
Standards of Rivers Early, Czar, Belgian Pur- 
ple, Prince Englebert, Victoria, Monarch and 
Orleans have average crops. Damsons were 
a good crop, and Langley Bullace fair. Sweet 
Cherries were an average yield, but Morello 
Cherries were very scarce. Pears are very 
few. Of Apples some standards have very 
heavy crops. Nancy Jackson, Herefordshire 
Beaufin, Lord Derby and Bramley’s Seedling, 
and of bush trees The Rev. Wilks and Mr. S. T. 
Wright are very heavily cropped. Royal 
Jubilee, Lane's Prince Albert, Crawley Beauty, 
American Mother, Rival, Charles Ross, Egremont 
Russet, and Cox’s Orange Pippin are all carrying 
very good crops. E. Neal, Tilgate Gardens, 
Crawley. 


WILTSHIRE.—All fruit trees, with the exception 
of Pears flowered well, but the fruits generally 
failed to set, the crops being very patchy. Bush 
fruits were plentiful and Strawberries fair, 
but the season for this fruit was short. Plums 
and Cherries on walls were good, and most 
sorts of Apples look well. H. H. Mills, Fonthill 
House Gardens, Tisbury. 


Apples are an average crop, Pears are 
very scarce. Plum trees blossomed profusely, 
but the promise of an abundant crop has not 
been fulfilled, apparently due to the dry season 
and attacks of insect pests. Cherries were 
plentiful. Strawberries set well but the drought 
prevented the berries swelling to the usual size ; 
Givon'’s Late Prolific withstood the dry season 
the best and finished some good berries. Rasp- 
berries were excellent, as also were Red Currants 
and Loganberries. Black Currants were not 
so good as usual. Peaches and Nectarines 
were scarce. Gooseberries were abundant, and 
the berries very fine. Insect pests were very 
troublesome during the hot weather in June, 
and it was impossible to cope with them. J. 
Yandell, The Manor Gardens, Ramsbury. 


ENGLAND, N.W. 


CUMBERLAND.—The fruit crops are a failure. 
Among small fruits Red Currants alone made 
anything of a show. Fruit trees flowered 
profusely, and an absence of frost during the 
flowering period made one look forward with 
some hope for at least average crops, but 
very cold winds and almost incessant rains 
are held responsible for the failure. James 
Grieve, among Apples, stands out here as a 
reliable and continuous bearer. The soil is 
a fairly heavy loam. J. Service, Holme Hill 
Gardens, Dalston, Carlisle. 


WESTMORELAND.—There was a good show 
of blossom on all fruit trees and bushes in the 
spring. Apples looked very promising, but 
owing to late frosts we have only a very moderate 
crop. Pears, Plums and Cherries suffered 
likewise. Small fruits were all average crops. 
Black Currants and Strawberries were of very 
good quality considering the very dry weather 
of early summer. Robert Dacre, Underley Gardens, 
Kirkby Lonsdale. 


Bush fruits were all excellent crops, and 
Strawberries yielded plentifully and the berrics 
were of excellent quality, but the fruiting period 
was shortened owing to drought. Plums 
promised well but, unfortunately, frost occurred 
when these trees were in flower. The Pear 
crop was also ruined by frost, when the trees 
were in bloom. All orchard fruit trees are 
looking extremely well, and the foliage is free 
from pests. James Jeffrey, Lowther Castle 
Gardens, Penrith. 


(To be continued.) 
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VEGETABLE GARDEN. 





THE DANDELION. 
(TARAXACUM OFFICINALE). 


THE idea that the Dandelion is nothing 
but a pestiferous weed with a very pretty 
flower is so commonly entertained that it 
hardly seems proper to include it in the vegetable 
garden; but if a careful study is made of its 
properties and uses it will be found to serve 
some good purpose in the great creative scheme, 
and that in all its parts it is, if properly treated, 
a healthful food or a healing medicine. 

It is somewhat singular that Miller, who 
was described by Justice as “the worthy and 
ingenious Curator of the Chelsea Physick 
Garden,” should write of the Dandelion in such 
a severe fashion as the following extract from 
his Dictionary will show. Article, Leontodon :— 
‘“ There are four or five species of this genus 
which grow naturally in the fields ea 
some people in the spring gather the roots 
and blanch them in their gardens for a sallad 
herb. I shall forbear saying anything more 
of them than that they are very bad weeds in 
gardens and fields so should be routed out 
before the seeds are ripe.” Miller does not 
give the names of any of the species suggested 
by him, although they were available in his 
day, three species having been illustrated 
and described by Dodoen’s two hundred years 
before. The foregoing are named in Dodoen's 
Herbal as follows :—Papencruyt or Cancker- 
bloemen No. 1. The illustration shows a plant, 
of good, ordinary cultivated, growing in a tuft 
and with a single tap root. This Theophrastus 
named in his Seventh Book, Cichoricn or 
Cichore: the Latin name is Dens-Leonis. 
No. 2. has upright leaves which are not so much 
toothed as No. 1, and has a cluster of short 
fleshy roots. 

This was named by Matthiolus, Cicoreye 
van Constantinoplen, and by Lobel, Dens 
Leonis Montpelliensium ; to which of these two 
cities it rightly belongs the writer is not prepared 


to say; doubtless both could substantiate 
their claim to it. No. 3 is a branching plant 
somewhat like an annual Chrysanthemum, 


and this is simply named Dens Leonis tertia 
species. 

Dodoens refers to cultivated Dandelion in 
his descriptions, which is proof that its culture 
was understood and practised in his day. Its 
uses were the same then as now. 

Later authors, including Linnaeus and Miller 
quote the plant as Leonteoum taraxacum. 


Don, copied Linnaeus, and The Vegetable 
Garden (Vilmorin) does the same. 
Don’s Hortus cantabrigiensis, 1796 quotes 


as follows :— 

l. Leontodon Taraxacum. Common. Britain. 

2. Leontodon lividus palustris. © Marsh. 
Britain. 

3. Leontodon obovatus, broad-leaved. Spain, 

4. Leontodon serotinus, late. Hungary. 

Nos. 1 and 2 are figured in Smith’s English 
Botany ; No. 3 resembles the No. 2 of Dodoen’s 
noted above. It is to French sources that we 
must look for the fullest and latest information 
respecting the Dent-de-Lion. The Vegetable 
Garden (Vilmorin) describes the following :— 

1.—Thick-leaved or Cabbaging. A very dis- 
tinct variety which surpasses the wild plant 
in the very great number of its leaves. It 
blanches very easily and appears to be the best 
variety yet obtained. No. 2 Moss-Leaved. 
The blade of the leaf is divided into narrow 
strips much like the Staghorn Endive. The 
leafage is very dense and easily blanched. 
3.—Improved Very Early. A broader-leaved 
form of the very common; very early. This 
closely resembles Dodoen’s No. 1. No. 4. 
Large Green Montmagnry. Very largely grown 
round Paris. A more vigorous form of the com- 
mon which has been obtained by cultivation. 
No. 5.—Improved Giant Erect. A distinct, 
broad-leaved, upright growing, thickly set tuft, 
with leaves long, stout, toothed and slightly 
brown. It ts early, vigorous, and more prolific 
than most of the other Dandelions. This resem- 
bles the No. 2 of Dodoen’s, which according to 
Matthew Lobel is the Dens Leonis Montpellien- 
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sium, e.g., noted 
above. 

Complaint is sometimes made of the high 
prices charged by seedsmen for seed of the named 
varieties of Dandelion but those who complain 
do not know the difficulties and expenses con- 
nected with its culture. In his catalogue for 
1924, Mons. L. Clause, Bretigny-sur-Orge, 
devotes a full page to this subject. One half 
of the page contains a reproduced photograph 
of a large field of the Cabbaging variety in which 
women are seen picking the seed (see Fig. 102). 
Respecting this work M. Clause observes : “With a 
fine time when the crop has arrived at maturity 
the fruit of the Dandelion is the sport of the 
wind, which the lightest breeze will detach 
from the flower. It is also necessary to follow 
most carefully the variations of temperature 
and to collect the heads one by one at the pre- 
cise moment when they are ready, or the seeds 
are liable, if out of condition, to stick to the 
receptacles, Further, the birds are great 
lovers of the Dandelion seed and cause serious 
damage to the crops as for several weeks before 


Dandelion of Montpellier, 





the crop is ready and during the whole time 
of its harvesting, which, with interruption for 
at least one month, the guardians have to be 
on the move all over the fields from daybreak.” 
And, it may be added, all this has to be paid for. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that prac- 
tically every part of this despised plant can 
be made of some use. The leaves, especially 
when carefully blanched, make a very acceptable 
salad which can be had at a time when other 
salad plants are not available ; the roots, nicely 
boiled, when fresh, make an excellent and appe- 
tising tea; and when dried, roasted and ground, 
like ordinary coffee, furnish the Dandelion 
coffee which is such a boon to dyspepties ; 
the fresh flowers make a very pleasant wine, 
a veritable cordial for the disordered liver ; 
the dried seeds make an excellent food for cage 
birds, and in the collection of the same helps 
to swell the slender purse in many a cottage 
home; and the hollow flower stems are easily 
made into trumpets which delight juvenile 
rustics and their friends (?). A considerable 
business is done in some of the articles named 
which in their production and distribution 
furnish honest and profitable employment both 
for capital and labour. S. B. Dicks. 
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GREASE-BANDING FRUIT TREES. 


Tuis important operation should be performed 
not later than the middle of October. 

By keeping the grease bands in a tacky con- 
dition until April many fruit tree pests, including 
the Codlin Moth, may be reduced to a minimum. 
Grease-banding is far more efficacious than 
spraying. as the pests secrete themselves so 
deeply in the crevices of the bark, etc., that 
the spray fluid fails to reach them. 

The outfit required in grease-banding is 
of small outlay: a ball of stout twine, a roll 
of grease-proof paper, a small paint brush and 
a tin of grease, of which McDouglas ** Ostico ` 
is one of the best, completes the requirements. 
Cut the paper into strips five inches in width, 
and sufficiently long to go around the trunk - 
of the tree at the base of the branches; if the 
tree is supported by a stake this should also 
be banded, or the pests will get to the branches 


by that means. The paper should be secured 
by two ties, one near the upper edge with the 
end extended to one of the lower branches to 
prevent slipping, and the other near the lower 
edge of the paper. — ae g 
‘The latter should be so secured that it is 
impossible for the insects to crawl under it, 
and it should ‘be thoroughly smeared with 
suitable grease. 

It pays to visit each tree weekly to see that 
the papers are being kept in place and also in 
a sticky condition, as it is quite possible for 
the insects to walk across on the dead bodies 
of their comrades; the weather also has an 
influence on the grease, as bands low down the 
stem soon get splashed with soil and rendered 
quite smooth. 

The Winter Moth (Cheimatobia brunata) is 
capable of laying four hundred eggs between 
October and January, and they hatch justas the 
young leaves are unfolding, on which the larvae 
commences tofeedatonce. They also attack the 
fruits directly they form, causing them to fall 
prematurely. With the return of summer 
weather they multiply so quickly, that in a 
remarkably short space of time the tree is 
completely covered. W. Miller. 
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ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


EXHIBITION 


September 22. 23, 


autumn exhibition held in the Holland Park 

Hall on the above dates was one of the best 
ever held there. There was more colour than 
usual, contributed chiefly by the masses of 
Dahlias and Chrysanthemums, assisted by 
C(iladioli, Orchids, Carnations and the brighter 
late-autumn flowers. Autumnal colour as repre- 
sented by the rich hues of the foliage of de- 
ciduous trees and shrubs was almost conspicuous 
by its absence. It was unfortunate that so 
much of the floral colour was disposed towards 
the ends and sides of the hall, because the 
spectacular effect would have been greatly 
enhanced—especially as viewed from the gallery 
-—if some brighter exhibits had been arranged 
immediately around Mr. Macdonald's central 
Grass and Heath Garden. 

The disposition of the fruit exhibits in the 
gallery did not meet with the approval of the 
pomologists, and we believe certain growers 
declined to exhibit when they were informed 
that only space in the gallery was available. 

There were few outstanding novelties, the 
most notable being Beaufortia decussata and 
Melicytus ramiflorus, from Cornwall, while the 
most distinct and novel group in the hall was 
the one of South African succulent and other 
plants arranged by Mr. Frith of the South 
African Railways Staff. 

The weather was unkind on the opening day 
but there was a good attendance, nevertheless. 


Tai Royal Horticultural Society's great 


Orchid Committee. 


Present :—Sir Jeremiah Colman (in the chair), 
Mr. Gurney Wilson (Hon. Sec.), Mr. R. G. 
Thwaites, Mr. Frederick J. Hanbury, Mr. H. S, 
Pitt. Mr. John C. Cowan, Mr. Fred K. Sander. 
Mr. Stuart H. Low, Mr. H. G. Alexander, Mr. 
YT. Armstronz, Mr. S. W. Flory, Mr. J. G. Shill, 
Mr. Charles H. Curtis and Mr. A. McBean. 


AWARDS or MERIT. 


Laclio-Cattleya Profusion var. Adriatic (L.-C. 
Nerbia xC. Hardyana). A finely-grown plant 
of this variety was shown carrying a spike of 
four large flowers. The broad petals and sepals 
are light rosy mauve and the lip is of brighter 
colour with bright purple apex and cream- 
coloured blotches near the throat. Around the 
deep purple area is a wire edge of mauve. 
Shown by Messrs. J. AND A. McBean, Cooks- 
bridge. 

Cattleya amabilis alba, Low's var. (labiata » 
giqas). A lovely Orchid with three fine blooms 
on its stout spike. The sepals and petals 
and the base and margin of the lip are pure 
‘ white, while the front of the lip is light, bright 


purple with a few lighter mottlings. Shown 
by Messrs. STUART, Low AND Co. 
Cattleya Tagus var. King George (Rhoda, 


Langley var. x King George). A handsome and 
finely formed flower, with citron-yellow sepals 
and petals and a showy crimson lip veined with 
old gold and edged with rosy mauve. Shown 
by Messrs. BLACK AND F Lory, Langley. 


Cattleya Mimosa var. superbu (Venus x trium- 
phans). This beautiful Orchid was one of the 
most effective on view. It has broad, light 
golden-yellow sepals, and less broad but equally 
attractive petals. The fine lip is crimson- 
purple shading to orange at the base where 
there are radiating old gold veins. Shown by 
Messrs. J. COWAN AND Co., Southgate. 

Lapy ABERCONWAY and the Hon. H. D. 
McLArREN (gr. Mr. Puddle), showed a fine plant 





AT HOLLAND 


and 24. 


of Cypripedium Fairrieanum carrying a couple 
of bright-coloured flowers. This species is 
difficult to cultivate, but the specimen shown 
had seven or eight good growths and has been 
in cultivation at Bodnant for five years. 


GROUPS. 


The largest display of Orchids was made 
by Messrs. STUART Low anD Co., who had a 
very pleasing exhibit situated in a rather dark 
position. All the plants were well-arranged 
each one separated from its neighbour by Ferns 
and dwarf foliage plants, while all the pots 
were hidden by moss. Laclio-Cattlevas figured 
largely in their group, demonstrating the value 
of these for autumn decoration, as well as the 
successful art of the hybridist. A dozen fine 
plants of L.-C. Soulange made a bright central 
feature, while isolated specimens of  L.-C. 
Profusion, with creamy blotches on the purple 
lips, were conspicuously good. Of lovely 
colouring was Brasso-Laelio-Cattleva Blenheim 
Orange, brilliant in orange and golden orange ; 
While B.-L.-C. Baroness, lemon-yellow and gold, 
and B.-L.-C. Miss Eileen Low, with enormous 
intense, violet-purple lips, were delightful. 
Other fine things included Cattleya Hardyana, C. 
Gaskelliana alba, C. Kienpastiana, Odontoglossum 
Uro-Skinneri alba, Cypripedium Godefroyae, 
C.Boltomi, the rare Cymbidium erythrostylum, 
and arching spikes of Oncidiums and hybrid 
Odontoglossums. 

Messrs. BLACK AND FLORY contributed a verv 
bright group of Orchids (Fig. 103) which would 
have been improved had the back plants been 
raised alittle higher. The bright colouring of the 
flowers was especially noteworthy and a fine fea- 
ture in the dull building. Cattleya Tagus var. 
King George (Rhoda. Langley var. x King George) 
has a very shapely citron vellow flower with 
intense, deep crimson purple lip: C. Lysander, 
resplendent in gold and orange; C. Aeneas, 
deep old gold with orange and crimson lip; 
C. Hardyana and C. H. alba were all very hand- 
some. Cirrhopetalun Rothschildianum was repre- 
sented by two specimens, each with three of 
its quaint crimson, cream-speckled flowers. 
Other fine subjects were Brasso-Cattleya llene. 
B.-C. Dietrichiana, L.-C. Carmencita, and the 
handsome, large-flowered L.-C. Warrior. 

Messrs. COWAN AND Co. set up a charming 
group and displayed their plants in excellent 
fashion. Cattleya Hardyana was finely repre- 
sented and showed the variation of this beautiful 
hybrid. Luelio-Cattleya Queen Mary carried 
four splendid mauve and purple flowers; L.-C. 
Hassalii alba and the broad petalled, white 
Cattleya Vesta attracted general attention and 
admiration. The spike of Odontioda Laura 
gave a splash of blood-red, while in the front 
line was the contrasting, chaste. Coelogyne 
Mooreana with a spike of five flowers. Mil- 
tonia Angela, with its crimson, butterfly-like 
mask, and several excellent Cypripediums 
were also included in this interesting display. 


Floral Committee. 


A Section.—Present : Mr. H. B. May (in the 
ehair), Mr. Arthur Turner, Mr. D. B. Crane, 
Mr. J. B. Riding, Mr. G. W. Leak, Mr. H. R. 
Darlington, Mr. G. R. Janes. Mr. D. Ingamells, 
Mr. J. M. Bridgeford, Mr. M. C. Allwood, Mr. 
W. H. Page, Mr. W. B. Gingell, Mr. F. G. 
Cousins, and Mr. F. Streeter 

Section B.—Present : Mr. Charles T. Musgrave 
(in the chair)), Sir Wm. Lawrence, Mr. W.J. 
Bean, Mr. James Hudson, Mr. G. W. Loder, 
Mr. G. Reuthe, Mr. C. Williams, Mr. R. C. Notcutt 


PARK HALL. 


Mr. E. H. Wilding, Mr. T. Hay, Mr. F. G. Preston 
Mr. G. Yeld, Mr. E. A. Bowles, Mr. G. Harrow, 
and Mr. Reginald Cory. 


AWARDS OF MERIT. 


Melicytus ramiflorus. —Cheeseman. in his 
Illustrations of the New Zealand Flora, states that 
Melicytus ramiflorus was one of the first New 
Zealand plants to become known to Europeans, 
for it was among thore gathered by Sir Joseph 
Banks and Dr. Solander when Cook first landed 
in October, 1769, not far from the site of the 
present town of Gisborne. The Maori name for 
this species is The Mahoe. The small flowers 
are not only borne along the leafless lower part 
of the branches, but further along also, on the 
leafy portion. But the beauty of this shrub 
lies in its fruits which are small, roundish and 
blue, and produced closely together in large 
numbers. The bright green leaves are glossy 
and together with the abundant fruits are very 
effective. The specimens exhibited were very 
attractive. In Cornwall this member of the 
order Violarieae is hardy, and we understand 
it may grow so tall as twenty-four feet. Shown 
by Rev. A. T. Boscawen. 

Beaufortia decussata.—Everyone will agree 
with the observation that °° Beaufortia decussata 
when covered with blossoms, is a splendid shrub” 
but those who saw the flowering growths exhib- 
ited at Holland Park Hall, and have also seen 
the illustration in Bot. Mag., t. 1733, will also 
agree that the illustration falls far short of the 
reality in the colour of the flowers. B. decussata 
is a “native cf the south-west coast of New 
Holland, where it was discovered by Robert 
Brown, Esq.’ The light yellowish-orange 
flowers are borne in clusters, in bottle-brush 
style, and they are very beautiful, with an 
accompaniment of small light green leaves 
which do not obtrude upon the flowers, not- 
withstanding that new branches appear beyond 
the inflorescence. The flowers shown were 
produced in the open in Cornwall on a bush 
six feet high. Shown by Rev. A. T. Boscawen, 
Ludgvan Rectory, Cornwall. 

Veronica Armstronqii. — This interesting, 
shrubby Veronica was described and figured 
in The Gardeners’ Chronicle of August 12, 1899, 
It is a handsome low-growing, much-branched 
species, admirably suitable for cultivation in 
the rock garden. The tiny leaves are closely 
adpressed to the stem, and those on the newer 
growths are bright green. Shown by Mr. Amos 
PERRY, Enfield. 


Schizandra rubriflora.—A_ shrubby plant 
belonging to the Magnolia Order. It is a native 
of Western Szechuan where it was found by 
Mr. E. H. Wilson in May, June and September, 
1908, and again in the autumn of 1910. The 
ovate, laceolate leaves, three inches long, have 
serrated margins, and at this season of the year 
are of a brownish green colour. The striking 
feature of the plant is its pendant, elongated 
clusters of round, pea-sized, coral- coloured 
fruits. Each cluster is about three inches long, 
and is suspended on a three-inch stem, and de- 
pends from the underside of the branch. The 
species is of scandent habit. Shown by the 
Hon. Vicary Gisss (gr. Mr. E. Beckett), 
Aldenhain House, Elstree. 


Pentas parviflora.—The genus to which this 
plant belongs is best represented in gardens by 
Pentas carnea. In P. parviflora the flowers are 
orange-red and borne in close heads. Shown by 
W. Van DE WEYER, Esq., Dorchester. 

Chrysanthemum = Mauford White—A pure 
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white Japanese, early flowering variety that 
promises well as a useful market sort. Shown by 
Mr. H. SHoresmituH, Junr., Mayford, Woking. 

Chrysanthemum Crimson Circle.—A fine, tall, 
crimson variety of Japanese form; early- 
flowering and with fine stems. 


Chrysanthemum Fire Crest.—A_ Chestnut- 
coloured variety of fine form with golden reverse 
to the florets, this latter colour being con- 
spicuous in the centre of the flower. 


Chrysanthemum Pink Dame.—A bright pink 
variety of excellent form, with a silver-pink 
centre. These three varieties were shown by 
Mr. A. W. TuHorpe, Lichfield, Staffs. 


Gloxinia Mauve Queen.—The finely-formed 
flowers of this variety are rosy-mauve, with 
a cream-coloured throat and soft, rosy-crimson 
shading at the mouth of the throat. 

Gloxinia Beacon.—A gorgeous variety of rich 
crimson-scarlet colouring, the shade being even 
deeper in the throat than on the corolla lobes. 
Both these Gloxinias were shown by Messrs. 
SUTTON AND SONS. 

Kniphofia H. G. Mills.—A noble Kniphofia 
with stems nearly four feet long and a spike 
eight to ten inches deep. The colour is soft 
clear scarlet. Shown by Messrs. BAKERS, 
Codsall. 


Carnation Shot Silk.—In this showy, fringed- 
edged variety the colour is rich, deep, carmine, 
with scarlet flamings in some of the petals. 
Slightly fragrant. Shown by Messrs. ALLWOOD 
Bros., Haywards Heath. 


Erica vagans var. Mrs. D. E. Maxwell. 
The flowers of this variety are of deep pink 
colour. Shown by Messrs. MAXWELL AND 
BEALE, Broadstone. 


STOVE AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 


On a floor space a superb collection cf 


Codiaeums (Crotons) was exhibited by A. 
P BrRanpt, Esq. (gr. Mr. J. W. Banks), 
Bletchingley, Surrey. Not only were the 


many plants models of cultural skill of the 
highest order, but great taste was displayed 
in the arrangement of the group, sc that it 
ranked amongst the most successful exhibits 
in the hall. Of the many varieties so well 
shown Pucinia, Aigburthiensis, Fred Sander, 


Mars, Reidii, Warrenii, Evansianus, and 
Sunstone are only a small selection. 
With a variety of Lilium, Browallia 


speciosa major, Clerodendron fallax, spikes of 
four varieties of Gladioli, small greenhouse 
Ferns, and boxes of fresh green seedling 
grass, Messrs. J. CARTER AND Co. made a most 
successful exhibit. The Liliums were L. 
speciosum Melpomene of considerable excellence. 
The Clerodendrons were magnificent specimens 
and the Gladioli were Orchid, Pink Per- 
fection, White Giant and War. These in 
Messrs. CARTERS’ skilful hands made a 
satisfying and memorable display. 


An attractively arranged group of Caladiums, 
Gloxinias, Streptocarpus, and other glasshouse 
plants was contributed by Messrs. JOHN PEED 
AND Son. The Caladiums included excellent 
plants of General Hamilton, large crimson 
leaves; Marie Moir, and Mrs. Robson, delicate 
green and white leaves, and Rio de Janeiro, 
of elegant transparency. The many Gloxinias 
and Streptocarpus were equally well grown, 
and illustrated excellent strains of these 
valuable greenhouse plants. The general level 
of the group was nicely broken by various 
Palms, groups of Liliums, and specimen 
Codiaeums. 


An enormous quantity of splendidly grown 
Gloxinias was shown by Messrs. SUTTON AND 
Sons. ‘These were arranged in a large circle 
containing mounds of distinct colours radiat- 
ing to and divided by other shades. The 
principal of the many excellent sorts were 
Duchess of York, rich purple with a white 
margin; Duke of York, bright red with distinct 
white margin; Sutton’s Purple, of rich colour- 
ing; Pink Beauty, a delicately beautiful flower : 
Monarch, deep purple becoming paler at the 
margins; and Sutton’s Meteor, a bright pink. 


THE 


GARDENERS” 


A large collection of their excellent double- 
flowered, tuberous-rooted Begonias was arranged 


by Messrs. BLACKMORE AND LANGDON. This 
included Mrs. J. Davidson, and Sidney 
Robinson, yellow; Pavlova, orange; F. C. 


Calisthorpe, scarlet ; Queen of the Belgians and 
Mrs. H. A. Fox, pink; and Mrs. F. Cairns, 
picotee edged on white ground. The very 
many plants carried very large and shapely 
flowers, and the beauty of the exhibit was 
increased by the hanging baskets of B. Lloydii. 


Excellent trusses of Zonal Pelargoniums 
were staged by Mr. R. J. Case. His double 
and semi-double varieties included Achieve- 
ment, Barrone A. de Rothschild, Diales, 
Degata, Fascinator, Lady Gertrude and The 
Speaker, while a good selection of the singles 
included Brightness, Exquisite, His Majesty, 


John Daniell, Jupiter, Mars, M. D. Lyon, 
Mrs. R. J. Case, Naples, Princess, Rose 
Queen and Uranus. 
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Gasterias, the scented-leaved Pelargoniums 
Richardias, Crinums and a beautiful pin 
Watsonia, as yet unnamed. —* 

A good collection of English-grown Cacti 
was staged by Mr. SYDNEY SmitH. These 
were well grown and attractively staged and 
included a Mamillaria centricirrha seedling, 
M. elongata, various species of Echinopsis, 
Opuntia, Cotyledon,Sempevivum and Haworthia, 
In front of his collection of Dahlias Mr. H. 
HEMSLEY had a long row of succulent plants, 
including Haworthias, Sempervivums, Euphor- 
bias and Saxifragas. 


FERNS AND GRASSES. 

The only collection of hardy Ferns was 
arranged by Mr. Amos PERRY, and this 
included good plants, chiefly varieties of 
Athyrium, Polystichum and  Scolopendium; 
these illustrated a great diversity of frond 
form and cresting. 

Mr. James MacDoNALD presented a minia- 





103 --PART OF 


FIG. MESSRS. BLACK 


, SUCCULENT PLANTS. 

A particularly interesting collection of 
native succulents was contributed by the 
South African Railways and most successfully 
arranged in the form of miniature kopjes by 
Mr. FRANK FritH, the Company's horticul- 
turist, who has been responsible for the 
Colony’s exhibition given at Wembley. In a 
comparatively small space great numbers of 
genera and species were represented. All the 
many plants were collected by Mr. FRITH in 
South Africa early this spring and brought 
over to Wembley, where they have been 
grown out-of-doors, which has given the 
plants a hardy and very natural appearance. 
Of the many different uncommon forms of 
plant life, the visitors seemed specially 
interested in Mesembryanthemum Bolusi, which 
has the appearance of large pebbles, and in 
Euphorbia obesa, a hard and almost round 
plant which, on the veldt. could easily be 
mistaken for a ball. Both of these plants, 
with Trichocaulon flavum and others, are 
valued by bushmen and travellers in arid 
parts for the moisture which may be extracted 
when the hard plants are crushed. Amongst 
the other interesting plants were Eucepha— 
lartos horridus of a horrid prickly habit, E. 
vallosa, of Cycas-like appearance, Haworthia 
chalurni, Euphorbia chopela, E. fulvinata, 
Kleinia ficoides, Sarcocaulon rigidum, various 


AND 
HOLLAND PARK HALL, (see pi 


FLORY’S EXHIBIT OF 
254). 


ORCHIDS AT 


ture lawn of faultless quality in which were 
arranged small beds filled with Ericas, 
Berberis associated with Ericas and other 
plants, Azaleas with coloured foliage, and 
suitable tall grasses waving above them with 
the air movement, and a pretty centrepiece 
as a sundial in the midst of golden Pampas 
grass. It was a delightful little exhibit and 
showed the possibility of beautifying a small 
area in a simple yet attractive manner. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS., 


A particularly good collection of early flower- 
ing Chrysanthemums was set up by Mr. W. 
YANDELL, who had tall stands of Crimson 
Pride, Sanctity, white; Harvester, golden 
bronze; Hesperus; Red Almirante; Salmon 
Profusion; September Glory, deep golden; 
Cranfordia, large, rich yellow blooms, and 
Nellie Blake. Along the front of these excel- 
lent Chrysanthemums Mr. YANDELL placed 
pans of a fine selection of the Violas he grows 
equally well. Near the music gallery Messrs. 
KEITH LUXFORD AND Co. had a large col- 
lection of Chrysanthemums set up in elegant 
sprays. This highly decorative exhibit in- 
cluded the new, richly coloured Phoenix ; 
Verona, of similar type, but rather lizhter in 
colour; Almirante; Miss Mattie, rich yellow ; 
J. Bannister, golden bronze; and Chocolate 
Soldier, a round, compact flower of dull brick, 
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red colour. A large collection, chiefly of dis- 
budded C anthemums, was displayed by 
Mr. J. W. Forsyth for Messrs. PUTTERIDGE, 
Lro. The best of the well-grown varieties 
were Pink Delight, Almirante, September 
White, September Glory, Mrs. J. Mason, 
Claret, Countess, and Cream Delight. 


GLADIOLI. 


A considerable quantity of late-flowered 
Gladioli of great excellence was staged by 
various growers. Messrs. R. H. Baru, LTD., 
had a large collection of such sorts as Corry, 
a fascinating combination of lilac shades on 
cream ground; Rose Ash, a charming dull 
rose shaded variety; Galliene, Pink Perfec- 
tion, Mrs. Frank Pendleton, shades of pink : 
and White Giant. A number of seedlings and 
Field Mouse, White Giant, Rarity and 
Electra, were staged by Messrs. LOWE AND 
GIBSON. 

Particularly good spikes of Gladioli were set 
up by Messrs. AusTIN AND McASLAN, and 
these included Rose Precoce, White City, My 
Favourite, America and Yellow Harmer. 
Red Canna was very prominent in the 
collection of Messrs. WILSON AND AGAR, who 
also had attractive spikes of Pink Perfection 
und Peace, with various Michaelmas Daisies, 
Pyrethrums and Lupins. 

In a large and attractive group, arranged 
on a floor space, Messrs. BAKERS, Lrtp.. 
displayed various standard varieties of 
Gladioli with Michaelmas Daisies, Rudbeckias, 
Sidalceas, herbaceous Phloxes, Kniphofias, 
and Geum Orangeman. THE ORPINGTON 
NURSERIES COMPANY showed Gladioli in con- 
siderable variety and these included particularly 
good spikes of Corry, Germa, yellow; Pink 
Perfection, Schwaber and Yellow Hammer. 

A goodly collection of Gladioli in which the 
Primulinus hybrids were prominent was ex. 
hibited by Mr. ALFRED EDWARDS. 


DAHLIAS. 


Messrs. CARTER PAGE AND Co. who have 
been exhibitors of these flowers at the R.H.S. 
Autumn Meetings for a great number of 
years, had, on this occasion, a representative 
collection of all types of Dahlias, in which 
biz decorative sorts fizured at the back, the 
rich crimson Glut having pride of place, and 
in front of this was the delicate shell-pink 
Mr. Dresselhuys. Another beautiful pink 
variety was shown in Emblem; of other 
colours were Nora Bell, scarlet, overlaid with 
purple; Psyche, yellow; Radium, Honesty, 
white with pink tinting: Border King. searlet ; 
White Star, and Romney, maroon. 

Mr. J. B. Ripinc showed some glorious 
Dahlias, grown and staged to perfection. the 
blending of the colours being in perfect 
accord. Of the many fine varieties we may 
instance Mrs. Chas. Salbach, Reginald Godfrey, 
Mariposa, Mrs. I. de Warner, Paul Michael, 
Elsa Willis, Glory, Gordon, and Anita. A 
beautiful Decorative Pompon was shown in 
Pride of Berlin, acvariety of dwarf habit, 
free in flowering, the dainty blooms being 
soft lilac-pink. 

A daintily arranged exhibit of Dahlias was 
contributed by Messrs. DICKSON AND ROBINSON. 
All sections of the flower were represented, 
notable varieties being Our Annie, Delice, 
Augustinus, Porthos, Dazzle, Defence, and 
Lucius, the last a large sinzle of an elusive 
shade of bronze overlaid with orange—a most 
effective tint seen under artificial light. 

Messrs. DoBBIK AND Co. filled a large table 
with Dahlias, this being a most superb 
collection of these autuinn flowers in which all 
types were represented, the Paeony-flowered, 
Decorative and Collerette varieties  beinz 
especially prominent. ‘Ths method of staging 
in tall epergnes, with shorter vases und bowls 
interspersed, was most artistic. Outstanding 
varieties were Dunrobin, Linnet, Rona, Moray 
and Glen Etive. of the Collerettes ; Our Annie, 
Dazzle, Joyce Healy, Doreen, Seafield and 
Triton, Paeony - flowered; Sulphurea, Ben 
Lomond, Veruna, Queenie and Ben More. of 
the larze-flowered varieties, 
ra Messrs. JARMAN AND Co. used ornamental 
baskets alonz the front of their fine exhibit. 


of Dahlias, the back of which consisted 
of tall columns of blooms of such sorts 
as BKodeka, Emma Groot, Dcris Tisdale, 
King Harold, Mammoth and” Rosie Supreme. 
Mr. H. C. Dresselhuys, Marie Purrier, Joyce 
Goddard and the mauve Jubilee were finely 
shown in the baskets. 

Messrs. D. PRIOR AND Sons showed Dahlias 
of the different sections. The new Rosella 
Amos, a big decorative of old gold colour, 
is very effective and said to he very frec 
blooming. 

In Mr. C. TURNER'S representative group 
of these flowers we noticed as specially good, 
the varieties Nancy, President Wilson, Flam- 
beau, Glory of Nyjkerk, purple, and Trixie. 

Mr. H. J. JoNes had some uncommonly 
fine Dahlias next to his collection of Michael- 
mas Daisies. The mixing of two or sometimes 
more varieties was in good taste, such as 
Salaman and Netty; Mrs. J. H. van Tets 
and Mary Coppham; John King Smith and 
Cliche, and especially pleasing was a basket of 
the biz white Menie Carlee and the tiny 


Jewlty. The tall stands of biz bloomed 
varietios at the back were very imposing in 
appearance. 


Messrs. J. CHEAL AND Sons had several 
single Dahlias in their representative collection, 
also Pompon, Star, Collerette and Decorative 
varieties, The finest of the Star type, as 
exhibited. were White Star, Charlwood Star 
and Gatton Star. They included two novelties 
of the Mignon type in Julius, crimson, and 
Daffodil, yellow; the popular Coltness Gem 
is of this section. 

Messrs. STREDWICK AND Son used many 
Cactus sorts in their exhibit, such as G. H. 
Barlow, Mrs. Walter Jackson, Mrs. Œ. A. 
Cillatt, Harry Strutt and Rev. H. C. Weaver. 
Of the big decorative type we admired Amen- 
Ra. Marie King, Mabel Lawrence and Sheila 
Ward. Mr. H. Hemsvtey had a number of 
pretty decorative varieties of a type specially 
suited for gardens. Mr. J. T. West showed, 
amongst other sorts. excellent vases of Lemur, 
Sea Fowl, Lucius, Snowdrift, Nelly and King- 
eup. Messrs. W. TRESEDER, LTD., made a 
bold group with Dihlias in variety, showing 
such sorts as Emblem, Topsy, Emma Groot 
and Miss Mallison. 

Roses. 

THe collections of Roses shown by traders 
constituted one of the larzest and best features 
of the Show. Most of the groups were stazed 
on one side of tho Hall and each grower was 
allotted the same amount of table space. 
There was great similarity in the method of 
displaying the blooms; the majority of ex- 
hibitors utilised columns of Roses as foils to 
the general collection staged in short recep- 
tacles such as vases and bowls, whilst some 
used faney baskets. 

The group of Roses shown by Mr. Gero. 
PRINCE was of outstanding quality and the 
inclusion of several fancy baskets, tastefully 
arranzed with specimen blooms, left little to 
be desired from the artistic standpoint. Taller 
columns of such varieties as Sunstar, Climbing 
Mrs. H. Stevens, Mme. Butterfly ani Mime. 
Ed. Herriot gave a bold effect and the front 
was prettily draped with Rose sprays. 

Mr. THomas Rosinson used even taller 
coluinns in his display. which embraced all 
the popular varieties. Here Mabel Morse was 
shown grandly, also Hortulanus Budde, Golden 
Emblem, Col. Oswald Fitzgerald, and Indepen- 
dence Day. 

Messrs. CHAPLIN Beros., Ltp., contributed 
many fine Roses arranzed in the best exhibi- 
tion style. In front was an arch of the 
beautiful Betty Uprichard variety with a bank 
of the sweetly pretty Emma Wrizht beneath. 
A basket of K. of K. was especially fine and 
others of Mme. A. Chatenay, Mrs. C. Lam- 
plough, Mrs. Tresham Gilbey and Maud were 
as conspicuous. 

Rev. J. H. PEMBERTON showed epergnes of 
Roses. using gonerous sprays with blooms 
accompanied by buds, such material as one 
would select for makinz beautiful vases and 
bowls of Roses. Most of the sorts were raised 
by the exhibitor, of which the Adjutant, Pax, 


Padre, Moonlight, Penelope, and Nur Mahal 
are a selection. The semi-double, pale straw- 
coloured Joanna Bridge is also deserving of 
special mention. 

Mersrs. JOHN WATERER, SONS AND CRISP, 
Lro., made a most delightful display with 
Roses which showed to advantage against a 
ground of black velvet. ‘The blooms were 
arranged in generous masses of a single variety 
in baskets and epergnes. Notable sorts were 
Golden Emblem, Lady Pirrie, Hadley, Loe 
Angeles, Covent Garden, Betty Uprichard, and 
Independence Day. 

A somewhat similar group was staged by 
Messrs. ALLENS, a number of epergnes filled 
with fine blooms being utilised as foils in the 
general collection, with a row of epergnes as 
a background. Here we noticed such fine 
Roses as Mrs. Herbert Stevens, Sovereign, 
Emma Wright, Etoile de Holland, Clarice 
Goodacre, and Betty Uprichard. 

Mr. Exisua J. Hicks filled many epergnes 
and stands with Roses of superb quality, his 
style of displaying them being a little different 
to the others and very effective. Spread out 
in fan shape were glorious blooms of W. F. 
Dreer, Mrs. Foley Hobbs, Chas. E. Shea, 
Covent Garden, etc. with columns of Mme. 
Butterfly, Betty Uprichard and Joanna 
Bridge. 

Messrs. B. R. Cant ano Sons utilised large 
baskets and small stands to display their 
many varieties, all of excellent quality. 
Dorothy Page Roberts, Covent Garden, Mme. 
Butterfly, La Tosca, Henrietta, and Lady 
Pirrie are a few of the more conspicuous sorts. 

Messrs. ALEX. DICKSON AND Sons’ exhibit 
was notable for a magnificent centre 
basket of Shot Silk, a Rose of most glorious 
colouring and pretty shape. Other baskets 
of Golden Emblem, Independence Day, and 
Sun Star were also very effective. 

Mr. JoHN Mattock arranged his varieties 
in vases, with ample space to judge of the 
merits of each variety, and this was made 
easier by the strong relief into which the 
flowers were thrown, as they were backed by 
a ground of black velvet. Golden Emblem, 
Mrs. Henry Bowles, Mabel Morse, Los Angeles, 
Capt. R. Clark and Lady Inchiquin are a few 
of the sorts shown. 

Messrs. D. PRIOR AND Son, LTD., feature] 
the new Else Poulson in their exhibit. This 
Polyantha Rose appeals instantly by reason of 
its fine pink colour, with semi-double buds 
not unlike a tiny Azalea. There were columns 
of such sorts as Ophelia, Golden Emblem, 
Betty Uprichard and General McArthur, with 
a general collection in smaller stands and 
vases. 

Messrs. S. McGrepy AND Son had, in the 
opinion of many, the most offective display. 
and it was grand in every respect, but perhaps 
a little too much material was employed. 
The feature were baskets in which the blooms 
were attached to the handles and the front 
of the exhibit was draped with blooms held 
in metal receptacles. Independence Day, 
Lady Inchiquin, June Boyd, Emma Wright, 
Una Wallace, Mabel Morse and Doris Trayler 
are a selection of the many fine varieties. 

Messrs. F. Cant Aanb Co. showed Queen 
Alexandra, Emma Wrizht, Golden Emblem, 
Lady Battersea, Ophelia, Betty Uprichard, 
and a host of other beautiful Roses in 
their very pretty exhibit of these popular 
flowers. 

Messrs. A. WARNER AND Son displayed 
blooms of first quality in separate vases, dis- 
tinct and spaced well apart, an effective 
method to judze of the merits of the respective 
sorts, and the quality was such as to admit 
of close criticism. 

Messrs. S. Bine anD Sons, Lro., displayed 
the new Phyllis Bide rambler Rose in generou 
quantity. i 

Mr. T. P. Epwarps had a nice exhibit of 
Roses which included many of the best garden 
varieties. 


CARNATIONS. 


Messrs. ALLWOOD Bros. displayed Carnations 
uf the perpetual-flowering type, their exhibit 
of these popular flowers being very charming. 
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They massed a number of choice blooms of 
Shot Silk as a centrepiece and this dark 
variety had two columns, one on either side, 
of the pale pink Michael Stoop, in close 
association. Immediately in the centre of the 
exhibit were five china receptacles filled with 
the variety Chintz. Other features were large 
vases of such beautiful scrts as Coral, Glow, 
Maine Sunshine, Laddie, ‘Topsy and Geo. 
Allwood. As a separate exhibit this firm 
showed Dianthus Allwoodii, planting them in 
small panel beds in a turf setting, with a few 
ornate vases on pedestals containing cut 
blooms of the new Phoebe, an attractive shade 
of salmon; Nora, blush lilac with maroon 
lacing ; and Koger, deep salmon rayed with 
maroon. 

Messrs. STUART Low anD Co. had a very 
dainty exhibit of these Carnations, made 
especially attractive by overhanging baskets 
filled with the beautiful yellow Saffron, and 
with four vases of White Pearl as a centre- 
piece. Other receptacles, artistically disposed, 
contained choice blooms of Lady Hindlip, 
Mauve Queen, Brilliant, Sir Phillip Sassoon 
and other sorts. 

Messrs. C. ENGELMANN. LTp., staged some 
eighty varietics of these Carnations all of the 
highest merit and arranged with much taste. Tall 
epergnes were utilised at the back to display 
such sorts as Tarzan, Delice, Laddie, Safiron, 
Topsy and Red Peerless, whilst ornamental 
bowls and vases in the body of the exhibit 
contained well-grown blooms of Red Laddie, 
Mrs. Hamilton Fellowes, White Pearl, Mrs. 
Hemus, Cupid and Donald, to mention only 
a few. 

MISCELLANEOUS BORDER FLOWERS. 

A particularly attractive group was arranged 
by Mr. Amos Perry with Lilium Henryi, L. 
long iorum giganteum, Kniphofia Golden Spur, 
K. grandiflorum nobilis, and K. Coralle in 
che form of conical mounds, with masses of 
Michaelmas Daisies such as Snowball, Barr’s 


Pink, Royal Blue, Queen of Colwall, and 
Polygonum campanulatum. 
Kniphotias, Sidaleea Rosy Gem, various 


Michaelmas Daisies, Solidagos, and Colehicums 
were staged by Mr. G. A. MILLER. Messrs. 
RicH AND Co. showed Michaelmas Daisies, 
herbaceous Phloxes, and Sunflowers. Anattrac- 
tive rockery built by Mr. F. G. Woop was 
appropriately planted with dwarf Conifers, 
prostrate shrubs and alpines, while adjoining, 
he had a good collection of border plants, 
including Michaelmas Daisies and Fuchsia 
gracilis. 

A very attractive exhibit set up by the 
MaYTHAM GARDENS included elegant vases of 
Michaelmas Daisies Rachael Ballard, Nancy 
Ballard, and Ethel Ballard of good pink 
shades; Sedum spectabile and Artimesia 
arborea. Messrs. J. CHEAL AND Soxs showed 
Heliopsis gratissima, Senecio clivorum, and 
Rudbeckia nitida on the staging, and had a 
large group of shrubs on a floor space. Mr. 
E. BALLARD’s selection of Michaelmas Daisies 
inclu led Countess, a graceful double pink; 
Bee's Blush, Royal Blue, and Powder Puff, a 
compact double pink; Asters, Gladiolus, 
Gaillardias, Kniphofias, and Aconitums were 
grouped by Messrs. G. GIBSON AND Co. Mr. 
G. JONES staged pots of Potentilla fruticans, 
Sempervivums, Raoulia australis, and Saxi- 
fragos. 

An imposing collection of Michaelmas Daisies 
well arranzed by Mr. H. J. Jones included 
Lady Lloyd, white; R. von. Goethe, a lare 
rosy mauve; Magie Perry, pink: Snowdrift; 
Dainty, very free, pink; and H. J. Jones, 
white. He also had a larse vase of Helian- 
thus Monarch, the best of the Miss Mellish 
typo of Sunflower. Messrs. MAXWELL AND 
BEALE built an attractive rockery and planted 
Skimmias, Ericas, Gazania splendens, Colchi- 
cums and Scabiosa grandifolia, and also had 
a good bed of Heaths. Tue CENTRAL 
GARDENS Suvrpiits Co. showed Mentha 
Requini, a very dwarf Mint, Raoulia australis, 
Sedums in variety, and a selection of border 
flowers. 

Michaelmas Daisies, 
Lady, Grey Lady, 


such as Little Pink 
and Maggie Perry, with 


Rudbeckia Herbstonne, Astrantia major, and 
Polygonum campanulatum, were staged by the 
CHALK HILL NURseRY Co. A good collection 
of herbaceous Phlox shown by Messrs. F. FAIR- 


BAIRN AND Sons included Monarch, Triumph. 
and Sir D. Beatty, purple, and Sir Douglas 
Haig, deep orange. Mr. T. Boxes showed 


Michaelmas Daisies, including Ruby, Red Star, 
and Kate Bleomficld of pink shades, Snow- 
drift and Phyllis, blush mauve. Mr. W. 
We Lxts, JUNR. had Asters Antwerp, Wells 
Favourite, Ethel Ballard and Walkers Pink 
of pink shades, and Royal Blue and Ultramarine 
of rich dark blue colour. 

Kniphofias were well shown by Messrs. M. 
PRICHARD AND Sons who also had lar e spikes 
of Lilium auratum, Anemone japonica, Pyre- 
thrum Mrs. Bruce Findlay, and P. Queen Mary, 
and Gentiana sino-ornata. Tall herbaceous 
Lobehas were shown in considerable variety 
by Messrs. B. Lapuams, Lro. with Poterium 
obtusatum, dwarf Polygonuins, Aconitums, and 
perennial Coreoy sis. 

The Welsh Poppy and a larger form called 
Meconopsis aurantiaca plena were largely shown 
by Messrs. W. H. RoGers ann SoN. Both 
plants included goed yellow and oranze shades 
of colour. They also stuged Fuchsia pumila, 
Gaultheria proc umbens, Euphorbia Cyparissias, 
and Sempervivums. A pretty rockery was 
made by the Misses Hopkins and appropriately 
planted. Excellent strains of Pentstemons in 
a number of distinct varieties were shown by 
Messrs. JOHN Forges, Lro.. who also exhibited 
herbaceous Phloxes. Messrs. BOWELL AND 
SKARRATT had a good collection of miscellaneous 
border flowers. 


Particularly good Lupins were shown by 
Messrs. HARKNESS AND Sons. These were 
named varieties of their good strain of L. 


Polvphyllus and included Flaminz Torch, 
orange-fawn, anl Mrs. Morris, creamy fawn. 
They also showed early flowering Chrysant he- 
mums. Messrs. W. H. SIMPSON AND Sons had 
Antirrhinums of an excellent strain and 
Michaelmas Daisies. On the floor Mr. T. CARLILE 
grouped Michaelmas Daisies, Delphiniums, 
Gaillardias and Lupins, and Mr. G. G. 
WHITELEGG also had a large group of similar 
flowers with a glowing vase of Lupinus 
Sunshine. 

A large group attractively arranged on the 
floor by Messrs. Ws. CUTBUSH AND Sons, 
contained Lilium speciosum album, L. tigrinum, 
many Michaelmas Daisies, Dahlias in good 
variety, Pentstemons and clumps of Heathers. 
Large and well-coloured flowers of Calendula 
Ball's variety, were associated with Aster King 
George and Nepeta heterophyllus by Mr. H. 
MARCHAM, 

A very restrained, almost sombre rock 
garden was built by Mr. CLARENCE ELLIOTT, 
and in it ho planted very few subjects, the 
chief being upright Irish Junipers of perfect 
compact pyramidal shape, and Colehicums. 

Fresh and fragrant Violets were shown by 
Mr. J. J. KETTLE and Mr. BALDWIN PINNEY. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Most flower in the tree and shrub section 
was provided by the Clematis which were 
shown very attractively by Messrs. G. JACK- 
MAN AND Sons and Messrs. L. R. RUSSELL, 
Lro. ‘The former showed excellent plants of 
Crimson King, Jord Neville, large, blue ; 
Empress of India, of beautiful purple sheen; 


Duchess of Sutherland, red suffused with 
plum purple; The President, blue; Lady 
Betty Balfour, rich blue, and Countess de 


Bouchard, a very free-flowering soft pink variety. 

Chief amonsst the Clematis which Messrs. 
L. R. Russecen associated with tall ornamental 
\ ines; hardy Fuchsias, Cretaegus Lelandi and 


öricas, were Nellie Moser, Gipsy Queen, 
Crimson King, Mario Boisselot, white; Mr. 
Kenneth, shining lavender; Gloire de St. 


Julien, French white, and Jackrmanni superba. 
A larze group, principally of Conifers, was 
arranged. by Messrs. FLETCHER Bros., whose 
dominant plants were Abies nobilis, glauca 
A. Norlmanniana, Cupressus Lawsoniana 
Stewarti, Cupressus Lawsoniana Fletcheri. They 
also showed Berberis in fruit and other 
deciduous shrubs. Several bushes of Lonicera 


sempervirens in the interesting collection of 
Mr. R. C. Notcutr, were particularly well 
flowered and served te draw attention to the 
merits of other shrubs, such as Berberis Coral, 
B. Wilsonae, Clerodendron foetidum and 
Cotoneaster Henryi in bright autumn colour 
of fruits and foliage. 

At the end of the hall, Mr. Epwrw HOLLAMBY 
staged two hundred plants of Pyracantha Lelandi 
growing in five-inch pots. These were uniformly 
sturdy and carried exceptionally heavy crops of 
bright berries. Bay trees in quantity and of 
good shape and some unusually tall, were shown 
by Messrs. ROBERT GREEN, Lrp., whilst Mr. 
JOHN KLINKERT had a small collection of 
topiary specimens of good workmanship. 

The ORPINGTON NURSERIES, LTD., had a 
number of Conifers such as Cryptomeria Japonica 
nana, Retinospora plumosa aurea, K. pisifera 
aurea, and R. obtusa Crippsi of especial value for 
the rock garden, and also showed Picea Remontii, 
Retinospora plumosa sulphurea, of erect habit ; 
and Cornus sibirica elegantissima and Ptelia 
trifoliata aurea, Cupressus in variety were 
shown by Messrs. R. AND G. CUTHBERT, who also 
had very shapely specimens of ‘Thuyas, Japanese 
Maples and Azalea Deni Giri of intense autumn 
colour. Amongst the Conifers they placed 
groups of Lilium Fortunei and L. speciosum 
Melpomene. Excellent examples of autumn 
colour were to be scen in the group of Messrs 
WALLACE AND Co., whose Japanese Maples 
and Berberis Thunbergi were of vivid scarlet 
colour. Their group also included stately 
specimens of Silver Cedars, Abies, Retinosporas 
and Thuyas, with groups of excellent plants 
of Lilium speciosum rubrum, L. longifolium, 
and L. tigrinum Fortunei splendens. 

An interesting exhibition of hardy shrubs 
was arranged by Messrs. HILLIER AND Sons. 
The principal subjects were Prunus sacchaliensis 
Pistachia chinensis, Quercus coccinea splendens. 
and Euonymus alatus in full autumn colouring. 
The hips of Rose Moyesii were beautiful and 
interesting, while along the front of the group 
they placed dwarf pot plants of Rhododendron 
Falconeri, R. fictolacteum and R. grande 
bearing immense, rich green leaves. 

Valuable and interesting trees and shrubs 
were also grouped with great skill by Messrs. 
A. CHARLTON AND Sons. They included very 
shapely specimens of Picea pungens Moor- 
heimii and other useful Conifers, a well-grown 
bush of Acanthopanax pentaphylla variegata, 
Cotoneaster salicifolia, Eriobotrya japonica, 
and a heavily-fruited branch of the Dartmouth 
Crab. Unflowered Rhododendrons which have 
very large leaves were freely shown by Mr. 
G. REUTHE who also exhibited Berberidopsis 
corallina, Magnolia grandiflora ferruginea, Picea 
Watsoniana, and many border flowers, including 
Liliums and Colchicums. 

Amongst the new plants submitted to the 
Floral Committee by the Hon. Vicary GIBBS, 
Aldenham House, Elstree, were Berberis Alden- 
ham Coral, raised at Aldenham, which bore 
large, compact, pendulous clusters of fruit; 
Pyrus Malus toringoides, a Chinese species, 
bears plenty of smallish, obovate fruits, prettily 
flushed at the sunny side and has neat, cut 
leaves; Berberis Beaniana, also from China, 
has plentiful clusters of small, oval, greenish- 
yellow fruits. 


Fruit and Vegetable Committee. 


Present; Messrs. C. G. A. Nix (chairman) 
J. C. Allgrove, S. B. Dicks, J. Wilson, W.F. 
Giles, Geo. F. Tinley, Jas. Cheal, P. C. M. Veitch, 
A. Metcalfe, E. Beckett, A. H. Pearson, J. 
Harrison and A. N. Rawes. 


The only exhibit before this Committee war 
a dish of Apple Saltcote Pippin for Award, 
but the variety was not in season, and it was 
decided to ask the exhibitor, Mr. H. CHAPMAN, 
to send fruits at one of the December meetings. 


COLLECTIONS OF FRUIT. 

STUDLEY HORTICULTURAL COLLEGE set up 
an exhibit of Apples and Pears comprising some 
forty varietics of the former and a dozen dishes 
of Pears. The fruits were excellent, both in 
size and appearance. The more notable culinary 
Apples were Peasgood’s Nonesuch, Sandringham, 


Warner’s King, Newton Wonder, Bismarck, 
Alfriston and Lady Henniker; while of dessert 
sorts we noticed Allington Pippin, Cox’s Orange 
Pippin, James Grieve, Wealthy, The Houblon, 
and King of the Pippins. The Pears included 
Doyenné du Comice, Durondeau, Beurré Superfin 
Beurré Diel, and Beurré Hardy. 


The BARNHAM NURSERIES showed seventy 
varieties of Apples, the extensive exhibit making 
a very imposing display Notable culinary 
Apples were Norfolk Beauty, Peasgood’s None- 
such, Lanes’ Prince Albert, Bramley’s Seedling, 
Lord Derby, Royal Jubilee and King Edward 
VII. Splendid dessert fruits were exhibited of 
Cox’s Oranze Pippin, Rival, Blenheim Pippin, 
Ellison’s Orange, Allington Pippin, Lady 
Sudeley, The Houblon, Egremont Russet and 
Adams’s Pearmain. 


Messrs. STUART Low AND Co. exhibited 


excellent Fig trees in pots, all shapely, healthy 


specimens carrying fine crops. 

Mr. Epwarp J. Parsons displayed varieties 
of Apples with decorations of autumn tinted 
foliage and berries. He had big fruits of Bow- 
hill Pippin, Emperor Alexander, The Queen, 
Mére de Menage, Dr. Harvey, Edward VII, 
also dessert sorts such as Cox's Orange Pippin. 
Madresfield Court, Tom Putt and French Pear- 
main. Pears, Damson Prune and Worcester 
Berry were included in the collection. 


CUPS AND MEDALS AWARDED BY THE COUNCIL. 


Coronation Cup.—To Messrs. DOBBIE AND 
Co., for the most meritorious group in the show. 


Wigan Cup.—To Mr. E. J. Hicks, for the 
best exhibit of Roses. 


Silver Cups.—To Messrs. CHAPLIN Bros., 
LTD., for Roses; to Messrs. ALEX. DICKSON 
AND Sons, Ltp., for Roses; to Messrs. S. 
McGREDY AND Son, for Roses; to Messrs. 
HILLIER AND Sons, for Conifers and other 
shrubs; to Messrs. DICKSON AND ROBINSON, 
for Dahlias; to Messrs. ALLWoop Bros., for 
Carnations; to Messrs. BLACKMORE AND LANG- 
DON, for Begonias; to A. T. Branpr, Esq., 
for Lilies, Palms and Codiaeums; to Messrs. 
J. PEED AND Son, for greenhouse plants ; and 
to Messrs. SUTTON AND Sons, for Gloxinias. 


Gold Medals.—To the BARNHAM NURSERIES, 
LTD., for fruit ; to Mr. E. J. Hicks, for Roses ; 
to Mr. GEo. PRINCE, for Roses; and to Messrs. 
DOBBIE AND Co., for Dahlias. 


Silver-Gilt Flora Medals.—To Messrs. D. 
PRIOR AND Son, for Roses ; to Mr. T. ROBINSON, 
for Roses; to Messrs. STUART Low AND Co., 
for Orchids; to Messrs. J. CHEAL AND Sons, 
for shrubs; to Messrs. JARMAN AND Co., for 
Dahlias; to Mr. H. J. Jones, for Dahlias ; 
to Mr. J. B. Ripinoa, for Dahlias; to Messrs. 
J. STREDWICK AND Son, for Dahlias ; to Messrs. 
W. TRESEDER LTD., for Dahlias; to Mr. J. T. 
West, for Dahlias; to Messrs. C. ENGELMANN, 
LTD., for Carnations; to Messrs. STUART, Low 
AND Co., for Carnations; to Mr. JAMES Mac- 
DONALD, for grass and Heath garden ; to Messrs. 
AUSTIN AND McASLAN, for Gladioli; to Messrs. 
R. H. Bats, LTD., for Gladioli; to Messrs. 
J. CARTER AND Co., for Liliums, Clerodendrons, 
and other greenhouse plants ; to Mr. H. J. JONES 
for Michaelmas Daisies ; to Mr. J. W. FORSYTH, 
for Chrysanthemums; to Messrs. W. CUTBUSH 
AND Son, for hardy flowers; to Mr. W. WELLS, 
Jnr., for hardy flowers; to Messrs. WILSON 
AND AGAR, for hardy flowers; to Messrs. B. 
LapHAMs, Lrp., for hardy plants and hybrid 
Lobelias; to Messrs. G. JACKMAN AND Son, 
for hardy flowers. 

Silver-Gilt Lindley Medal.—TYo Mr. F. F. 
Fritu, on behalf of the South African Railways, 
for an interesting group of succulents. 

Silver-Gilt Baunksian Medals.—-To the Rev. 
J. H. PEMBERTON, for Roses; to Messrs. 
WATERER, SONS AND Crisp, for Roses: to 
Mr. G. REUTHE, for Rhododendrons and other 
shrubs; to Messrs. R. WALLACE AND Co., 
for shrubs; to Messrs. J. CHEAL AND SONS, 
for Dahlias; to Mr. C. TURNER, for Dahlias; 
to the ORPINGTON NURSERIES Co., for Gladioli ; 
to Mr. E. BALLARD, for Michaelmas Daisies: 
to Mr.Amos Perry, for hardy flowers; to Messrs. 
J. Creat AND Sons, for hardy flowers; to the 


CHALKHILL NURSERIES, for hardy plants and 
Poppies ; and to Messrs. L.R. RUSSELL, LTD., for 
Clematis. 


Silver Flora Medals.—To Messrs. A. J. AND 
C. ALLEN, for Roses; to Messrs. B. R. CANT AND 
Sons, for Roses; Messrs. F. Canr anD Co., 
for Roses; to Mr. T. Epwarps, for Roses; 
to Messrs. A. WARNER AND Son, for Roses; to 
Mr. Amos PERRY, for hardy Ferns; to Messrs. 
Brack AND Ftory, for Orchids; to Messrs. 
Cowan AND Co., for Orchids; to Messrs. A. 
CHARLTON AND Sons, for ornamental trees and 
shrubs; to Mr. R. C. Notcurt, for shrubs; to 
Messrs. CARTER, PAGE AND Co., for Dahlias; 
to Mr. R. J. Case, for Pelargoniums; to Mr. 
W. YANDELL, for Chrysanthemums and Violas ; 
to Messrs. KEITH Luxrorp AnD Co., for Chry- 
santhemums; to Mr. S. SMITH, for Cacti and 
Succulents ; to Messrs. M. PRICHARD AND SONS, 
for alpines and herbaceous plants; to Mr. F.G. 
Woop, for herbaceous and alpine plants; to 
Mr. GAviIn Jones, for alpine plants; to Messrs. 
Isaac HOUSE AND Son, for Scabious and Knipho- 
fias; to Messrs. HARKNESS AND Sons, for hardy 
flowers ; to Messrs. J. FORBES, LTD., for Phloxes 
and Pentstemons ; and to Messrs. G. JACKMAN 
AND Sons, for Clematis. 


Silver Banksian Medals.—To Mr. J. Mattock, 
for Roses; to Messrs. R. AND G. CUTHBERT, 
for Conifers; to Messrs. FLETCHER Bros., 
for Conifers and berried plants; to Messrs. 
R. GREEN, LTD., for Bay trees; to Messrs. 
Harrops, Lro., for Bay and Box trees; to 
Mr. H. HEMSLEY, for Dahlias; to Messrs. D. 
PRIOR AND SoN, for Dahlias; to Messrs. LOWE 
AND GIBSON, for Gladioli; to Messrs. MaxWELu 
AND BhaALE, for alpine plants and Heaths ; 
to Mr. T. Bones, for hardy flowers’; to Messrs. 
G. GIBSON AND Co., for herbaceous and alpine 
plants; to Mr. CLARENCE ELLIOTT, for alpine 
plants and dwarf shrubs; to Messrs. BAKERS, 
for hardy flowers; to Messrs. W. H. RoGeks 
AND Son, Lrp., for alpine plants and hardy 
perennials; to Mr. H. Marcuam, for Asters 
and Marigolds ; and to Messrs. F. FAIRBAIRN AND 
Sons, for Phloxes and other hardy flowers. 


Silver Hogg Medal.-—To STUDLEY COLLEGE, 
for fruit. 


Bronze Flora Medala.—To Mr. Epwin Hot-.- 


LAMBY, for berried shrubs; to Mr. J. KLINKERT 
for clipped trees ; to the ORPINGTON NURSERIES 
Co., for shrubs., to Messrs. BOWELL AND SKAR- 
RATT, for alpine and herbaceous plants; to 
the CENTRAL GARDEN SUPPLIES, Ltp., for 
herbaceous and alpine plants; to Mr. T. 
CARLILE, for Delphiniums; and to Mr. G. A. 
MILLUER for hardy plants ; 


Bronze Hogg Medal.—To Messrs. S. Low 
AND Co., for fruit. 

Bronze Banksian Medals.—To Mr. A. EDWARD 
for Gladioli; to Messrs. W. H. SIMPSON AND 
Sons, for Antirrhinums and Asters; to Mr. 
G. G WuHITELEGG, for hardy flowers; and 
to THE MayTHAM GARDENS, for herbaceous 
flowers, 


NATIONAL ROSE. 


SEPTEMBER 17 and 18.—Fine weather favoured 
the autumn exhibition of the National Rose 
Society, which was again held this year uncer 
canvas in Regent’s Park. The show has greatly 
outgrown the limitations of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society's hall, but an autumn show under 
canvas is liable to be spoiled by unfavourable 
weather and the Society is to be congratulated 
thatit met with nothing more discomforting than 
a ‘‘ dump floor.” It is difficult to judge of the 
attendance in such a large open space, but 
visitors did not seem to be quite so numerous as 
usual. With regard to the Roses, nọ better 
autumn exhibition of these flowers has been forth- 
coming, and the colours were especially brilliant. 
Several novelties of merit were submitted 
for awards, and of these three received the 
Society's Gold Medal. 


GoLp MEDALS. 


Angele Pernet (Fig. 98). —A variety of the Per- 
netiana section of clear apricot colour, with a 
rosy sheen. The blooms are rather globular with- 
out a pointed centre, but the form is good, both 
in the bud and when blown, and in addition 
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there is considerable fragrance. The foliage 
is exceptionally handsome, being of a beautiful 
glossy-green and very leathery in texture. 
The plant has a sturdy habit and is very free 
in flowering. Raised by M. J. PERNET-DUCHER 
and exhibited by Messrs. G. BECKWITH AND 
Son. 


Julia Countess of Dartry (Fig. 99).— This 
Rose is of the largest size, of a rosy cerise 
colour and beautifully formed. It is recom- 
mended both for exhibition and garden purposes 
Shown by Dr. CAMPBELL HALL. 


Margaret McGredy.—A variety of the Queen 
Alexandra type of rose-red, almost scarlet 
colour—by some described as flame. The 
flowers are globular in shape. The under- 
surface of the petals is suffused with yellow 
which gives a pretty effect with the rich colour 
of the upper surface. We regret that we could 
detect no fragrance in this fine Rose. Shown 
by Messrs. S$. MCGREDY AND Son. 


CERTIFICATES OF MERIT. 


Golden Gleam.—This is a variety of great 
promise, Judged by one of the flowers exhibited. 
It belongs to the H.T. section, and makes 
upright growths sending out very robust flower 
stems carrying blooms of a clear yellow colour, 
paler than in Golden Emblem. When ex- 
panded, the bloom shows a distinct centre 
which somewhat detracts from its value. Shown 
by Messrs. G. BECKWITH AND Son. 


Desmond Johnston.—A H.T. variety of small 
but exquisite shape, especially in the bud stage— 
a type of Rose suitable for florists’ purposes. 
The colour is yellow and red, there being con- 
siderable gold on the under-surface, whilst 
the upper side of the petals carries a sheen 
of purple. The foliage is vigorous, and the 
stem long and stout, such as is required by 
growers for market. Shown by Messrs. Ñ. 
McGREDY AND Son. 


Lady Helen Maglona.—A H.T. variety of 
somewhat globular shape, full-petalled and 
fragrant. The colour is deep crimson with a 
maroon sheen. Some of the foliage had traces 
of mildew, but this may be due to the excep- 
tionally wet summer. Shown by Messrs. 
ALEX. DICKSON AND SONs. 

Mrs. S. W. Burgess.—A very pretty H.T. 
Rose of pale clear apricot colour, very sweet 
in the bud and with exceptionally handsome 
foliage, both the leaves and the stems being 
ruby coloured. Obviously a good Rose for 
floral decoration. Shown by Mr. S. W. Buraess, 
Tonbridge. 








The Clay Cup for fragrance was awarded 
to the variety Arthur Cook which received the 
N.R.S. Gold Medal at Bath in the autumn of 
1924. It is a crimson-maroon variety and the 
fragrance is very pronounced. 


NURSERYMEN’S CLASSES. 


The various exhibits of twenty-four distinct 
exhibition Roses were of good quality, and for 
the most part they were composed of clean, 
fresh blooms typical in size and form. The 
best collection was staged by Mr. A. (SANDY) 
DicKsoNn, whose outstanding varieties were 
the fragrant, rich yellow Clara Curtis, Gorgeous, 
of good colour, Lady Maureen Stewart, Florence 
Forrester and The General. In the second 
prize exhibit of Mr. C. Grecory,the outstanding 
blooms were of H. V. Machin, Mrs. George 
Marriott, J. G. Glassford, and Esme. Messrs. 
D. PRIOR AND Sons, who were third in this 
important class, also had a meritorious collec- 
tion. 

In the class for eighteen exhibition varieties 
the chief place was won by Mr. GEORGE PRINCE 
with an admirable collection which included 
Frau Karl Druschki. Edith Cavell, H. V. Machin. 
George Dickson and Earl Haig of particularly 
good quality. Showing typical blooms of such 
fine sorts as Lyon Rose, George Dickson, 
Mrs. George Norwood and H. V. Machin, Messrs. 
H. LANE AND Son were second, while Messrs. 
ENGLISH AND SON were third. 

The best Tea and Noisette Roses were shown 
by Mr. GEORGE PRINCE, and his dozen varieties 
included particularly good specimens of Alex. 
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Hill Gray, Muriel Wilson, Maman Cochet and 
Auzuste Comte. Mr. Henry Drew, the second 
prize winner, had fresh and fragrant examples 
of Marie van Houtte, W. R. Smith, Auguste 
Comte and White Maman Cochet. Messrs. 
C. LONGLEY AND Sons were third. 

While the baskets of Roses were not such 
a prominent feature of the show as usual, 
the competition was fairly good, and the blooms 
were of high quality. ‘The best three of exhibi- 
tion Roses were of George Dickson, Frau Karl 
Druschki and Florence Forrester, shown by 
Mr. C. GREGORY, while Messrs. T. SMITH AND 
Sons were second with very good baskets of 
Gorgeous, Lieut. Chauré, and Frau War 
Druschki. 

Messrs. CHAPLIN Bros. were first in the class 
for five baskets of Decorative Roses, and they 
had lovely blooms of Mrs. Tresham Gilbey, 
Betty and Madame Abel Chatenay in their 
exhibit. Mr. Henry Drew, who was second, 
showed good baskets of Ophelia and Los Angeles, 
Messrs. T. Smith AND Sons, showing Lady 
Pirrie, Mrs. Henry Morse, and Madame Edouard 
Herriot of great charm, were first in the class 
for three baskets of Decorative Roses. 

Messrs. D. PRIOR AND Sons, who were second, 
were first in the class for a similar number of 
dwarf Polyantha varieties, of which their baskets 
of Kirsten Poulsen, Alice Amos, and Else Poulsen 
were particularly charming examples of this 
dainty type of Rose. The second prize was 
awarded to Messrs. WATERER, SONS AND Crisp 
who included baskets of the floriferous Jessie 
and Mrs. W. H. Cutbush, 


Groups of Koses. 


Competition in the class which provided 
a table measuring ten square feet for arranging 
a representative display of cut Roses was large 
and very keen. The styles of treatment were 
very much the same as at the summer show, 
and there was rather a similarity in the prize 
collections. ‘The first prize was awarded to 
Messrs. S. MeGirepy AND Son for an excellent 
group of generous pillars of such varieties as 
Mabel Morse, Betty Uprichard, Golden Emblem 
and Mrs. Henry Morse, which rose above baskets 
and large vases of other beautiful varieties. 
The second prize was awarded to Mr. ELISHA 
J. Hicks for a similar group, except that instead 
of a bordering of sprays of Polyantha varieties 
he utilised Rose sprays well furnished 
with bright hips. His principal Roses were 
Ophelia, Sunstar, Betty, Clovelly and Joanna 


Bridge. Messrs. ALEX. DICKSON AND SONS 
were third, and Messrs. CHAPLIN Bros, were 
fourth, while the other very meritorious 


collections were, perforce, unrewarded. 

In the similar class which provides a table 
measuring eight square feet Mr. C. GREGORY 
was first with an arrangement of corner pillars 
linked to a centre and rising above baskets 
and vases. This effective exhibit contained 
massed blooms of Lady Roundhay, Madarne 
Butterfly, Mabel Morse, Lady Inchiquin, K. of 
K., and other valuable sorts. Messrs. D. Prior 
AND Sons were a good second in this umportant 
elass, and Messrs. A. J. AND C. ALLEN were 
third, both with very attractive exhibits. 

The first prize in the class for a somewhat 
smaller vroup was won by Mr. GEORGE PRINCE 
with a very pretty arrangement of decorated 
baskets and vases. The chief varieties so well 
used were La Tosca, Madame Butterfly, Mrs. 
Henry Stevens, Hadley, Shot Silk and Golden 
Emblem. Mr. W. Bextiey, who was second, 
had good blooms of Betty, Lady Inchiquin, 
Shot Silk and Independence Day. Mr. J. 
Marrock was a good third, 

The class for thirty-six varieties of any type 
or types of Rose was especially interesting 
in that Messrs. A. HARKNESS AND Co. departed 
from the conventional style of arrangement, 
and were rewarded with the first prize. Ther 
vraceful baskets contained very beautiful blooms 
of Mabel Morse, Isobel, Lord Charlemont, 
Sunstar and other useful varieties. The second 
prize was awarded to Messrs. A. WARNER AND 
Son who had very good vases of such varieties 
as Lady Inchiquin, Lord Charlemont, Red 
Star and Mrs. Henry Bowles; Mr. H. STREET 
was third. 
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Competition was not quite so strong in the 
class for eighteen varieties of miscellaneous 
Roses, where Messrs. CHAPLIN BROS. were 
first with a very good collection which included 
Madame Butterfly, Rev. F. Page Roberts, 
Duchess of Wellington and Frau Karl Druschki. 
Mr. GEORGE PRINCE, who was a good second, 
had fine vases of Hoosier Beauty, General 
McArthur, Madame Edouard Herriot and Sun- 
star: Messsrs. Morse Bros. were third. 

The best twenty four varieties was shown 
hy Mr. J. Marrock who had lovely vases of 
Westfield Star, Moonlight, Lady Hillingdon, 
and Los Angeles. Mr. G. LILLEV. in his second 
prize collection, included Padre, Golden Emblem 
and General MeArthur. 


AMATEURS CLASSES. 
The Amateurs’ section included nineteen 
classes and most of the exhibits were exceedingly 
good. 


There were two classes for twelve blooms, 
the one for distinct varieties, open toall amateurs 
irrespective of the number of plants they grow, 
and the other for not fewer than nine varieties, 
open to growers of fewer than 1.000 plants. 

There were four excellent exhibits in the 
class in which Mr. JoHN N. Hart, Potters Bar, 
exeelled, and his exhibit included the best 
bloom in the show exhibited by an amateur— 
a superb specimen of J. G. Glassford—to which 
a Nilver-Gilt Medal was awarded. Mr. HART'S 
other varieties included Hugh Dickson, J. N. 
Hart. Mra. C. Lamplough, Molly Sharman 
Crawford, H. V. Machin, and Mrs. G. Marriott : 
second, C. Drxox, Esq., Sheftield, whose finest 
blooms were J. C. Glassford, Molly Bligh, Mrs. 
Raymond Escofet and Miss Willmott. 

In the other class for twelve blooms five 
competed, and Mr. A. MircneLL, Bradford, 
was first with a splendid exhibit which included 
vood blooms of Mrs. Geo. Sawyer, Martha Drew, 
Red Star, J. G. Glassford, Frau Karl Druschki 
and Mrs. Henry Bowles; second, Mr. W. E. 
Moore, Iekenham, who showed Madame L. 
Crette, White Maman Cochet, Edgar M. Burnett, 
and George Dickson. 

In a class for six blooms, distinct, open to 
growers of fewer than 500 plants, Mr. R. de V. 
Pryor, Hitchin, had the best exhibit of three, 
and was followed by Mr. R. A. Smitu, Hertford. 
Mr. Pryor’s best blooms were Marjorie Bulkeley, 
George Dickson, Dr. A. 1. Petyt, Augustus 
Hartmann, J. G. Glassford and Florence Pem- 
berton. 

For six blooms in not fewer than four varietics, 
open to growers of fewer than 250 plants, 
Mr. J. Ticker, West Drayton, was placed first, 
his blooms of Gorgeous, J. G. Glassford (very 
large), Ethel Somerset, and Capt. Kilbee Stuart, 
being exceptionally good. The second prize 
was awarded to Mr. B. G. Gama, Tankerton, 
whose blooms was small but of very refined 

unlity. . 

The best Roses grown within a radius of 
ten miles of Charing Cross were shown by Mr. 
A. Norman Rocers, East Putney, whose back 
row blooms of Mrs. Geo. Marriott and Mdlle. 
Louixe Crette was remarkably good. 

In a similar class for four varieties Mr. A. 
NorMAN ROGERS Was again successful. 

A magnificent specimen of Mdlle. Louise 
Crette was the outstanding feature of Mr. W. 
E. Moore's exhibit in the class for six blooms, 
distinet, open to members of the Society who 
grow and stage their own varieties without 
assistance. fn a similar class for not fewer than 
four varieties Mr. A. M. Darne, Tonbridge, 
had an easy win. Some excellent blooms were 
shown by Mr. W. E. Moore in the class for 
six blooms in not fewer than four varieties, 
open to growers of not more than 250 Tea and 
Noisette varieties. His blooms remained fresh 
and beautiful late in the afternoon of the first 
day, and included the varicties Maman Cochet, 
Aususte Comte, Mrs. Herbert Stevens, Mrs. 
Edward Mawley, Lady Plymouth and White 
Maman Cochet: second, Mr. F.H.FIELDGATE,Col- 
chester. Other first prize winners included Mr. 8. 
W. BERGESS. Tonbridge, for six distinct varieties, 
not fewer than three nor more than seven stems 
of each variety; Mr. A. L. F. Cook, Hayes, 
in a similar class for growers who cultivate 
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and stage their own Roses; and Mr. 8. E. 
TATTERSHALL, Orpington, open to growers of 
fewer than 250 plants. 





DECORATIVE CLASSES. 


Six classes were provided in this section, 
two in the nurserymen’s classes, and four in the 
amateurs’ classes. The exhibits were arranged 
in a large tent by themselves, and collectively 
made a very pretty section of the show. Nothing 
very original was forthcoming, and most of 
the exhibitors relied on varieties which have 
gained awards in recent years, the quality 
of the blooms being a great factor in the judges’ 
decisions. 

The most important class was for a dinner 
table decoration of cut Roses, open only to mem- 
bers of the National Rose Society, in which 
only glass or china receptacles were permitted. 
Five competed, and the first prize was awarded 
to Mrs. TispALL, Woodford Green, who arranged 


_a most beautiful centre bow] of Ophelia, utilising 


blooms of superb quality, and small bowls 
containing three blooms, one at each corner. 
It was a simple but effective decoration. The 
second prize was awarded to Mrs. May, Waltham 
Cross, for almost a replica exhibit, but in this 
cas? the variety was the richer-coloured, Mme. 
Butterfly, and she employed six small receptacles 
instead of four; third, Mrs. A. R. Bip, Farn- 
ham, who employed the new climbing Polyantha 
variety Phyllis Bide. 

Seven competed in the Amateurs’ class for 
a dinner table decorated with cut Roses and 
arranged with Rose foliage only. The winning 
table, shown by Mrs. CouRTNEY PAGE, Enfield, 
was by far the best in the two sections. The 
variety Rosclandia was used wholly, a most 
vorgeous Rose of pale apricot, and the use of 
Rosa sericea pteracantha and R. Willmottiae 
foliage was most effective. The second prize 
was awarded to Mrs. OAKLEY FISHER, Sudbury, 
for a decoration of the same variety; third, 
Mrs. F. Cnaruton, Yiewsley, with Madame 
Butterfly. 

The best bowl of cut Roses in the Nursery- 
men’s section, lightly arranged with Rose 
foliage only, was shown by Mrs. TISDALL, 
Woodford Green, who arranged gorgeous blooms 
of Madame Butterfly to make a very large 
exhibit; the second prize exhibit, shown by 
Mrs. A. BIDE, was very similar. She used the 
same variety and even more blooms than in 
the first prize exhibit. 

Mrs. CourTNEY PAGE won the first prize 
for a bow! of cut Roses in the Amateurs’ section, 
with a bowl of Madame Butterfly, practically 
identical with the others in the nurserymen’s 
Second, Mra. F. CHARLTON with glorious 
blooms of the red Richmond. The best vase 
of Roses was arranged by Miss M. E. West, 
Reigate, who utilised the variety Richmond. 

Mrs. CouRTNEY Paar showed the best bowl 
of Roses, the flowers to be grown by the exhi- 
bitor, in which the variety Irish Elegance pre- 
dominated. 


MISCELLANEOUS EXHIBITS. 


In the large conservatory in the corridor 
there were the usual exhibits of other flowers. 
Gladioli were well shown by Messrs. R. H. 
Batu, Lro; Mr. J. B. Rrpina, Mr. J. T. West, 
Messrs. J. CHEAL AND Sons, and Mr. C. TURNER 
had good collections of Dahlias. Messrs. 
Isaac Horse AND Sons set up a large group of 
Kniphofia Mount Etna and also showed their 
varieties of Scabious. Carnations were staged 
by Messrs. ATLWoop Bros., while Messrs. 
ReAMSBOTTOM AND Co. showed St. Brigid Anem- 
ones, and the well-known “Abol” insecticides, 
fungicides and appliances made an attractive 
display. 


NATIONAL DAHLIA. 


SEPTEMBER 9.--The annual show of this 
Society, Which was held at the R.H.S. Hall, 
Westminster, was one of the most successful 
cf recent years. The many trade exhibita 
were extensive and of good quality, while 
with a few, not very important, exceptions 
the competition was better than usual, and the 
general quality of the blooms was high. 
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Very many seedling Dahlias were placed before 
the Joint Committee which made selections 
for trial at Wisley. Amongst those selected 
we were surprised to find so many bearing names 
of older varieties, and as there is no object in 
recording them they are omitted from the fol- 
lowing list of novelties. 

Dignity —A long-stemmed Cactus Dahlia 
of pinkish-mauve colouring. 

Dove.—A Cactus variety with the palest 
lilac flushing. 

Floria.—A good Cactus bloom of pale yellow 
colour heavily stippled with pink. 

QGaiety—A bright carmine-coloured Cactus 
Dahlia which has a rich yellow zone. 

Nero—A Cactus variety of uncommon 
colouring. The above varieties were shown 
by Mr. H. SHOESMITH. 

Fanfare.—A single Dahlia of crimson colour 
with a yellow zone. 

Mrs. E. Blount.—A scarlet Paeony-flowered 
variety. 

Mrs. H. C. Scrimgeour.—An orange-colourcd 
miniature Paeony. 

Princess —A Pompon Dahlia of blush lilac 
colour. 

Rowley Star.—A crimson variety. 

Yellow Queen.—A miniature Paeony-flowered 
variety. ‘These six varieties were shown by 
Messrs. J. CHEAL AND SONS. 


OPEN CLASSES. 

The only exhibitors of show and fancy Dahlias 
were Messrs. WM. TRESEDER, Ltp., who staged 
a particularly good twenty-four varieties and 
were deservedly awarded the first prize. Their 
blooms, which were large and of perfect form, 
included the following varieties: W. Girdle- 
stone, Pandora, Charles Wood, Mr. Chamber- 
lain and Willie Garrett. 

In the principal class for show Cactus Dahlias 
the first prize was won by Mr. H. Woorman, 
und Messrs. J. STREDWICK AND SON were 
second. The winner’s excellent collection of 
six blooms each of twelve varieties included 
Sidney Jones, Gloriosa, Ballet Girl, A. E. Amos, 
and Alabaster. The order was reversed in 
the class for twenty-four distinct varieties 
shown on boards, and Messrs. J. STREDWICK 
AND Son won the first prize, showing par- 
ticularly good specimens of Southern Maid, 
F. W. Fellowes, Erica, Supreme and Ruddy 
Glow. 

The best twelve Cactus varieties, also shown 
on boards, was an excellent collection staged 
by Mr. W. G. Cramp of Streatham, who had 
magnificent blooms of Meridian, Mammoth, 
Virginca and E. S. Jackson. Showing G. H. 
Barlow, Messrs. J. StTREDWICK AND SON were 
first in the class for six blooms of any one 
Cactus variety, and Mr. H. Wootman, who 
had almost as grand specimens of Ballet Girl, 
was second. 

There were no exhibits in the classes for 
Garden Cactus, Pompons and Single Dahlias 
in the open section, and as there has been 
but little interest in them of late it seems that 
they are not required, so probably the Committee 





may abandon them and transfer the prize- 


money to the amateur classes where the 
competition and exhibits were very good indeed. 

With unnamed blooms, Messrs. Wm. 
TRESEDER, LTD., were awarded the first 
prizes for six varieties of large-flowered Paeony 
varieties, for twelve varieties, and for six 
varieties of Collerette Dahlias, while Mr. A. J. 
CoBB was awarded the first prize for six distinct 
— of small-flowered Paeony varieties. Mr. 

Woo MAN, showing such sorts as Viscount 
foe Constancy and President Wilson was 
first in the class for six vases of large Decoratives, 
and EARL Bratry (gr. Mr. A. Barrett), Reigate 
Priory, Reigate, was similarly successful with 
the small Decoratives. He included fase inating 
vases of Tipsy, Marriena and Raider. 

AMATEURS’ CLASSES. 

The show and fancy Dahlias were decidedly 
of better quality than for some years past. In 
the class for twelve varieties Mr. A. J. BARNES, 
Bedford, had particularly good blooms of 
Mrs. Sanders, Peacock and J. Cocker, while 
the six first prize blooms of Mr. H. LANGDON, 
Shenfield, included R. T. Rawlings and Mrs. 
Langtry of considerable merit. 
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Mr. W. G. Cramp, who showed so well in 
the open section, was awarded the first prize 
for nine excellent vases of Cactus varieties 
amongst which Edgar S. Jackson, Valour and 
Mammoth were splendid. He was also first 
with twelve varieties, shown on boards, and 
of these his very best were Ballet Girl, Pennant, 
and Abbotsford. Mr. A. F. TofiELD, South- 
ampton, was a very good second, but the 
positions were reversed in the class for three 
blooms each of four varieties of Cactus Dahlias, 
where Mr. TorIELD was first with an excellent 
exhibit. 

Mr. A. Brown, Seavrave, was first for three 
blooms of six varieties distinct of Cactus Dahlias, 
and his meritorious collection included Edgar 
S. Jackson, Golden Crown and Mrs. A. Harvey. 
The best six varieties were shown by Mr. F. 
CHENNELLS, Wheathampstead. 

The first prize Pompon Dahlias were perfect 
examples of these fascinating little flowers 
and were the best that have been shown in 
London for many years. The exhibitor of the 
first prize twelve varieties, six blooms of each, 
was Mr. A. J. BARNEs, who staged some good 
show and fancy varieties. His Pompons 
included Nerissa, Sunset and Glow; Mrs. 
CLARK, Bromley, was second. In the class 
for six varieties the same high quality 
ruled and Mr. Courace, Crawley, had ex- 
cellent blooms of Darkest of All, Regulus and 
Bacchus. This was a very good class and 
EaRL Beatty, who was second, had a fine 
exhibit. 

Single Dahlias were well-shown by Mr. A. 
Brown who had perfect blooms of Sunset, 
and Littl Jem. Mr. M. Howarpb, Chesham, 
showing Mrs. Rowett and Gatton Star, was 
first with six Star Dahlias, and also with six 
Decorative varieties, while Mr. S. H. WHITE, 
Southampton, had the best four varieties of 
the same type. Collerette Dahlias were par- 
ticularly well-shown by Mr. J. F. GREGORY, 
Luton, who staged decorative vases of Regu- 
larity, Bonfire, Eden and other sorts. 

The classes for amateurs who do not employ 
any paid assistance were well-filled with very 
good blooms. Mr. A. Brown won first prizes 
for six Cactus varieties, and, with excellent 
blooms of Gulden Crown, for any vellow variety. 
He was also first with nine blooms of Collerette 
Dahlias. Pompon Dahlias were very good 
indeed, and Mr. A. E. Poorer was first with 
Radiator, Glow, Jessica and other dainty 
varieties. The best Star and miniature Dahlias 
were shown by Mr. M. HOWARD. 

DECORATIVE CLASSES. 

In the open section, the first prize Dinner 
Table of Star Dahlias was arranged by Miss 
E. Jones, Highgate, while Mrs. C. A. Tispatu, 
Woodford Green, was second, and in the class 
for any other Dahlias Mr. W. G. CRAMP was 
first and Mrs. TispALL was again second. 
Messrs. WM. TRESEDER, LTD., won the first 
prize for a vase of Dahlias with any kind of 
hardy foliage, and in the class for Paeony- 
flowered varieties Mr. A. J. Coss was first. 
The best three vases for sideboard decoration 
were arranged by Mr. D. B. CRANE. 

In the amateurs’ classes Mrs. COURTENAY 
Pace, Enfield, added to her many artistic 
triumphs by winning the first prize with a 
beautiful basket of Dahlias, and by being second 
with a bowl of Dahlias. Mrs. W. YANDELL, 
Maidenhead, won the first prize witha charming 
vase of Dahlias, and was second in the basket 
class, while Miss H. Wootven, Pullborough, 
was first with a vase of Dahlias. 

The new class for a collection of Floral Designs 
to illustrate the decorative capabilities of the 
Dahha did not induce the competition it de- 
served, The handsome Monro Challenge Cup 
was awarded to Messrs. WM. TRESEDER, LTD.. 
the only exhibitor, for a number of well-executed 
conventional designs suitable for almost every 
occasion. 

NON-COMPETITIVE EXHIBITS, 

Extensive exhibits of Dahlias, usually of 
all the various types were arranged by the chief 
trade growers. Messrs. J. CHEAL AND SONS 
were awarded a Large Gold Medal for a collec- 
tion whieh included Kine Harold and President 
Wilson (Decoratives); Mark, Jenny and Lady 
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Denman (Paeony-flowered); Diadem, Lucien 
and Jean (Collerettes), and Jubilee, Etna and 
Benbow (Singles). 

Gold Medals were awarded to Mr. H. J. JONES 
and to Mr. J. T. West for excellent 
collections. The useful miniature Paeony- 
flowered Dahlias were well - shown by Mr. 
West who staged Sparklet, Helen, Sunset 
and Kenneth of this type. 

Large Silver-Gilt Medals were awarded to 
Messrs. WATERER. SONS AND CRisp, and to Mr. 
H. WooLMAN. Nilver-Gilt Medals were awarded 
to Mr. J. B. Ripina, to Messrs. JARMAN AND CoO., 
to Mr. H. HeEMsLrEy and to Mr. Forsytu for 
their attractive collections of Dahlias. 








Obituary. 


Sir Francis Darwin.—We rezret to record 
that Sir Francis Darwin, F.R.S. died at Cam- 
brid se on September 19 at the aze of 77, after 
a prolonged period of ill-health. Sir Francis 
Darwin was a distinguished botanist, an 
Inspiring teacher and an indefatigable investi- 
gator into the physiology of plants, which 
subject his researches did much to advance. 
Whilst still a young man and after studying 
science at Cambridge and in Germany, Sir 
Francis found his vocation in botanical 
research. For some eight years he acted as 
Secretary and assistant to his father and it 
was whilst thus engaged that the remarkable 
work bearing the names of Charles and 
Francis Darwin, on the Power of Movement in 
Plants was published. In that work it was 
shown for the first time that plants have 
much in common with animals in their 
power and method of perceiving change in 
environment. The discovery that the seat of 
reception of the stimulus which causes a root 
to grow vertically downward, and to right 
itself when displaced from the vertical, resides 
in the root tip, was epoch-making and gave 
rise to no small controversy. Even Prof. 
Sachs, the leader of plant = physiologists, 
thought it worth while to criticise the con- 
clusions and expressed his criticism in languaye 
which was more vigorous than polite. It says 
much for Francis Darwin’s equanimous and 
generous nature that when in after years he 
happened to speak of Prof. Sachs under whom 
he had worked in Berlin, he spoke as though 
he remembered only the kindness which he had 
received and had forzotten altogether the rude- 
ness with which his early discoveries made 
jointly with his great father had been 
greeted. This moderation of mind, combined 
with a modesty which his intimates admired as 
much as they deplored, gave a singular and 
unique charm to Francis Darwin’s character. 
Retiring, yet full of fun, confessing as 
he once did to the writer that he 
enjoyed the Society of his brothers more than 
that of any other men, Darwin probably 
never knew how greatly he was beloved by 
those of his students who were brouzht into 
close personal touch with him. No one, 
however, who has read his life of Charles 
Darwin can fail of admiration and gratitude 
for that remarkable work. Many are the 
young biologists that it has inspired and still 
more are the men and women who are the 
better for its perusal—seeinz more clearly the 
beauty of truth and ensuing it more closely. 
It is indeed a great work and one which 
confers on the writer a lastiny and splendid 
title to fame. Francis Darwin had indeed 
literary qualities of a high order. Well does 
the present writer remember walking with 
him towards his hore in Cambridge and 
asking eazerly what he thought of an account 
of a resosarch which the young disciple had 
written. With infinite kindness in his voice 
Darwin said, “an old friend once remarked 
to me on a similar occasion ‘you have no 
idea how it informs your style if you leave 
out every other word?” Advice so kindly 
given and so coent was to be treasured—and 
it has been. A fine Englishman, unselfish, 
devoted to the pursuit of truth, eazer to help 
his youns men, Darwin leaves a gap in the 
rank of botanists which cannot be filled. 


OctoreErR 3, 1925. 
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To the observant gardener 

Weather it needs no demonstration 
and Plant that meteorological conditions 
Diseases. = often have the casting vote in 
determining whether or no 

plants shall be attacked by disease. Who- 
ever, during the recent September spell of 
bright days and cold nights, visited his Rose 
garden after an absence of a week or so, saw 
the young growths of plants previously clean 
covered with mildew. The relation of late 
blight of Potatos to weather conditions is 
also so well-known as to need no emphasis. 
The influence of weather on the effective 
infection of plants by fungous and insect 
parasites being granted it becomes a matter 
of great practical and scientific interest to 
disentangle ‘‘ weather,” that is, the sum of 
meteorological conditions, into its elements 
and to ascertain which of these elements— 
humidity, temperature, solar radiation, etc. — 
when in excess or defect—come into account 
as aiders and abetters of disease. To some 
extent this has been done, but much yet 
remains to be done and hence Dr. Butler, 
the Director of the Imperial Bureau of 
Mycology, Kew, has performed a useful 
service in raising and discussing this im- 
portant subject.* The examples which Dr. 
Sa a we ae ee 


ee Meteorological Conditions and Plant Diseases.” Jnter- 
— Reriem of the Science and Practice of Agriculture, 
nternational Institute of Agriculture. April-June, 1925, 
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Butler gives sufice to show that the con- 
ditions which favour the outbreak of one 
kind of disease may be by no means the 
same as those which favour another. For 
example ; excess of moisture in the air pro- 
vides favourable conditions for Late Blight 
of Potatos, whereas drought and bright sun- 
shine facilitate the growth of Apple and 
similar mildews. Nor, indeed, is this sur- 
prising, for the full vigour of a plant and its 
power of ‘growing away” from a disease 
are manifested only when the meteorological 
factors are neither excessive nor defective. 
An Oak wood in a hot summer will convince 
anyone that sunshine favours the development 
of mildew. Among the sun-exposed edges 
the mildew powders the leaves so that they 
look as though all the white dust of a road 
had been blown upon them. In the deeper 
shade the mildew is less in evidence. Need- 
less to say in this case both sunshine and 
exposure must be brought into the debit 
account. Dr. Butler gives many interesting 
and striking examples of the discovery of the 
precise meteorological conditions under which 
a given disease will break out. One of the 
earliest and most striking is that made by 
Dr. Balls in Egypt. The Sore-shin disease 
(Rhizoctonia Solani) often does disastrous 
damage to the seedling Cotton plant. Cotton 
is sown in Egypt from the end of February 
to May. Inthe earlier period growth of the 
seedlings is relatively slow. Later, with a 
high soil temperature, it is much faster. 
The fungus, like the Cotton plant, grows 
best at a higher temperature, but if a tem- 
perature of 37° C. is reached the fungus 
stops growing. It apparently poisons itself. 
Therefore inasmuch as in late sowings 
the temperature reaches near to this 
critical point although the fungus infect 
the Cotton plant it fails to damage it; 
for two reasons—First, by its exuberant 
growth the fungus produces an auto-toxin 
which kills it. Second, by its exuberant 
growth the Cotton plant is able by making 


corky walls to imprison, isolate and 
destroy the fungus. The devourer is 
devoured. The problem of the influence of 


environment on the plant may also be inves- 
tigated—-as Dr. Butler points out—in another 
way, mainly by ascertaining the behaviour 
of plant and parasite under different con- 
ditions of climate. Where, as in India, and 
in the United States and other large 
countries, one and the same crop is grown 
over a large area, the incidence of this or 
that disease may be observed and correlated 
with the climate. A very pretty example of 
this kind of investigation is provided by the 
Scedling-blight disease of Maize and Wheat 
caused by Gibberella Saubinetii. The disease 
is severe in the United States, especially in 
the Middle West. The reason why the 
Middle West bears this double burden of 
infection has been found to be that Maize 
resists the infection when the soil tem- 
perature is high, but Wheat resists only 
when the temperature is relatively low. At 
seed-sowing time the Middle West cannot 
apparently provide a temperature low enough 
for Wheat nor high enough for Maize. 
Hence neither plant can thicken up its 
seedling cell walls fast enough to box out 
the parasite. There can be no doubt but 
that the thorough investigation of plant 
diseases in relation to meteorological condi- 
tions will prove of the greatest benetit to 
cultivators. Already in France the Meteor- 
ological Station at Montpellier is able to 
send out notification to the wine-growers of 
the date when they may expect an outbreak 
of disease, so that spraying may be done in 
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time. It is therefore satisfactory to know 
that the Ministry of Agriculture of this 
country is doing all that is possible to 
encourage the collection of meteorological 
data bearing on crop production. Our 
problem is in many ways more difficult 
than that of our continental neighbour, for 
though Great Britain is small in size its 
capacity for meteorological diversity is both 
Capricious and extensive. 





The Potato Crop.—The acreage of Potatos 
on agricultural holdings in England and Wales 
this year is 493,000 acres, or 41,000 acres more 
than in 1924. Early Potatos gave light yields, 
the tubers being small as a result of the spring 
drought, but main crops have made good pro- 
gress during the past two months and promise 
yields little, if at all, below the average. The 
probable total crop is estimated at 2,856,000 
tons, or 160,000 tons more than last year, 
and practically 100,000 tons more than in 1923. 
In Scotland also, the acreage of Potatos has 
been increased, the total of 141,000 acres being 
2,700 acres greater than last year. The present 
prospects of the crop are very favourable on 
the whole, and somewhat over average yields 
are expected in most districts. The average 
yield per acre in Scotland is about six-and-a- 
half tons per acre, and the total production 
may therefore be forecasted at somewhat over 
920,000 tons. It would appear, therefore, 
that the total production of Potatos in Great 
Britain this year will be round about 3,800,000 
tons, against 3,540,000 tons last year and 
3,580,000 tons in 1923. This prospective 
supply of home-produced Potatos is not excessive 
for the country’s needs, so that, unless the yield 
turns out to be much better than appears likely 
at present, there seems no reason to anticipate 
unduly low prices during the coming autumn 
and winter. In the first four months of this 
year imports of Potatos were much heavier 
than usual, some 175,000 tons being received, 
the great bulk being old tubers. During this 
period Potatos were very dear, being from two 
to two-and-a-half times the pre-war price. 
From May to July, when imports were mainly 
new Potatos, the consignments were little 
heavier than in 1924, viz., 263,000 tons in the 
three months against 255,000 tons in the corre- 
sponding months last year, but although there 
was a sharp decline in August to 22,500 tons, 
the imports in that month were more than 
double those of August 1924, though little in 
excess of August, 1923. 


Gardening Adventures.—On Tuesday, October 
6, Mr. Compton Mackenzie will deliver a lecture 
at the Garden Club, 9, Chesterfield Gardens, 
W.1, on his ‘‘ Gardening Adventures.” The 
lecture will begin at 9 p.m. 


A New International Dictionary of Agricul- 
ture.—The International Institute of Agriculture 
at Rome is bringing out a new polyglot agri- 
cultural dictionary, or glossary, in which a trans- 
lation of each word is given (where it exists) 
in twenty four different languages, the explana- 
tions, however, appearing only in English 
and French in parallel columns. The idea is 
a good one, and the book should prove useful ; 
only the first thirty-two pages have as yet been 
compiled, and are being sent round to various 
journals for suggestion and criticism. The first 
section begins with the prefix “A” and ends 
with “ Acide cyanhvdrique ”; an average of 
about a dozen lines of explanation is given with 
each word. The present format is ten-and-a- 
half inches by seven-and-a-quarter inches, 
each page divided into two columns; but we 
understand that the present specimen is in 
the nature of a ballon dessai, and that any or 
all of its features may be modified as a result 
of criticism or suggestions received. One dis- 
advantage is that the alphabetical order 
observed applies only to the French names ; 
unless the French name is known, therefore, 
it will not be possible to find anything except 
by chance, unless a supplement in the shape of 
a vocabulary is issued fur each of the twenty- 
four nationalities for whose use the book is 
destined. 
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Appointment at Kew.—Mr. V. S. Summer- 
haves, B.Sc.. has been appointed by the Ministry 
of Agriculture to be an assistant in the her- 
barium of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. 


A Select List of Roses.—The very many new 
Roses raised in recent years renders the task 
of selecting the best varieties a very difficult 
one, and growers, especially amateurs, will 
find the select list of Roses published by the 
National Rose Society*, brought up-to-date 
for 1925, of very great value. Necessarily, 
several of the old favourites are omitted from 
the present list and some of the newer ones 
included. The varieties are placed in alpha- 
betical order with the section to which each 
sort belongs, the name of the raiser, the date 
of introduction, and particulars as to the colour. 
The purposes for which the particular variety 
is suited are given, and the method of pruning 
to be adopted indicated by means of numbers 
which have reference to the section on pruning 
Roses at the end of the book. The section deal- 
ing with selections of Roses for special purposes 
is not the least valuable portion of this useful 
work, and, as the lists are drawn up by experts, 
the grower will be able to find all the very 
best sorts for his purpose. For example: 
those who desire to grow only fragrant Roses 
will find a valuable list on page 26 under Selec- 
tion 12, *“ Very fragrant Roses”; the best 
varieties for forming a hedge, for planting 
in special situations, for covering pillars, for 
growing in standard or half-standard forms, 
etc., are enumerated in these various selections. 


National Sweet Pea Society.— The annual 
general meeting of the National Sweet Pea 
Society will be held at Essex Hall, Essex Street, 
Strand, London, W.C.2, on Tuesday, October 
20, 1925, commencing at 2.30 o'clock. 


Drawings of Ngamiland Plants.—The series 
of water-colour drawings made by Mrs. Lugard 
of the flora of Ngamiland, has been presented 
by the Bentham Trustees to Kew. The collec- 
tion consists of 245 drawings, many of which 
are of special value in showing the fleshy struc- 
tures, which cannot be satisfactorily preserved 
in specimens. Beside showing the general 
structure of the plant, the paintings usually 
give detailed analyses of the flowers and often 
also of the fruit. The Kew Bulletin states 
that these drawings will form a useful supple- 
ment to the specimens collected by Sir F. and 
Major E. J. Lugard, and a valuable addition 
to the Kew collection, especially as many are 
species not figured before, and are accom- 
panied by notes on the plants. 


Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent Institution.— 
A special general meeting of the members of 
The Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent Institution 
will be held at ‘ Simpsons,” 101, Strand, Lon- 
don, on ‘Tuesday, October 20, 1925, at 2.30 
p.m., for the purpose of electing a new ‘Trustee 
of the Institution, 


Spalding Potato Show—This exhibition, under 
the auspices of the Holland (Lines) County 
Council will be held at Spalding on Thursday, 
the 29th inst. The agricultural Institute, 
Kirton, will be largely identified with the show, 
and will stage a number of exhibits of interest 
to Potato growers, including varieties of Potatos 
with their yields in 1925, also cooked tubers 
of the varieties; results of various potassic 
and phosphatic manures on Potatos ; an exhibit 
of Wart Disease; results of manuring early 
Potatos, ete. Most of the classes are open 
only to growers in Lincolnshire, but several 
are open to all, including one for a one hun- 
dredweight baz of ware Potatos, of any variety 
for which a challenge cup valued fifteen guineas 
is offered by Mr. J. S. Daniels, together with 
money prizes of three guineas, two guineas, 
and one guinea, respectively, and another in 
which similar money prizes are offered for a 
bag of ware Potatos grown on black land. 
There are also classes open to traders in which 
valuable trophies, medals, ete., are offered. 
The secretary is Mr. J. C. Wallace, Agricultural 
Institute, Kirton. 








*Select List of Roses and Instructions for Pruning. National 
Rose Society, Secretary, Mr. Courtney Page, 28, Victoria 
Street, S.W. 


Mr. Arthur Keeling.— It is some twenty-five 
years ago since Mr. Arthur Keeling became 
associated with the public parks and gardens of 
Southend, at a time when the only open space 
in the borough was Southchurch Park, this hav- 
ing been given to the town by the late Mr. J. C. 
Ingram and Mr. T. Dowsett. This particular 
park was originally a piece of low-lying, marshy 
land, but it is now, thanks largely to Mr. Keel- 
ing’s efforts, one of the most beautiful open 
spaces in the borough, and includes a splendid 
cricket field, on which games have been played 
by the Australian cricketers, and by Essex 
County in competition with some of the other 
counties. Some eighteen years ago the Southend 
Corporation purchased Chalkwell Park, which 
was then a country house and farm, and later 
Mr. R. A. Jones made a gift of The Shrubbery, 
in Royal Terrace, to the Borough. This gentle- 
man also presented the town with what is now 
known as Priory Park, a charming old-world 
place for long the residence of the Scratton 
family. Other additions to the open spaces of 
the borough include a children’s sports ground 
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and a Victory Sports ground, both the gifts of 
Mr. Jones, the former in memory of his wife, 
the latter given after the war as a sports ground 
for men. The latest acquisition is the Beifairs 
estate of 290 acres, and this with the other 
parks and small areas, such as bowling greens, 
miniature golf courses, etc., have a total area 
of 515 acres, the whole of which is under the 
skilful management of Mr. Keeling. In addition, 
he is responsible for some nine miles of boule- 
vards, 16,000 street trees, 100 grass tennis courts 
and 12 hard tennis courts. Other duties that 
fall to Mr. Keeling are the care of the public 
schools’ playing grounds, which now total some 
fifty acres. That Mr. Keeling is a master 
hand in the management of public parks and 
open. spaces is shown by the excellent condition 
in which all these open spaces are maintained 
by him, and it is the unanimous opinion of the 
residents that never before have either Chalkwell 
Park or Priory Park been more beautiful than 
during the present season. Mr. Keeling is 
one of the busiest men in the town, for he is 
always initiating new schemes for the beauti- 
fying of the borough, and constantly adding 
to the facilities for sports. Just now, he has 
a big programme of winter work on hand in 
laying out an ecighteen-hole golf course on the 
Belfairs estate, the planting of a dozen new 
roads with street trees, adding a fresh area 
to Southehurch Park, making provision for 
three new bowling greens at Priory Park, beauti- 
fying the cliffs along the sea front by a scheme 
of planting, and enlarging the cemetery in the 
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Sutton Court Road. In addition to this, he 
has added to the amenities of the public housing 
scheme by planting thousands of shrubs and 
trees, and turfing some of the closes, and there 
is still a great deal more to do. It was our 
pleasure, recently, to inspect the stock of 
Chrysanthemums, numbering 1,100 plants at 
Chalkwell Park, and 200 at tho Priory Park, 
which will be displayed in the large glass- 
house at the former place during the season. 
and the promise of a fine display of 
flowers is exceptionally good. Mr. Keeling 
propagates the whole of the bedding plants 
required for the public parks and gardens, 
so that it will be seen his office is no sinecure. 
That his efforts are appreciated is apparent 
by the esteem with which he is held not only 
by the public authorities, but also by the 
townsmen of this large and growing borough, 
whilst the regard with which he is held by the 
staff under him, which numbers 100, is shown 
by the many presents which he has received 
at their hands on the occasions of the annual 
outings of the Public Parks Department. 


Mr. W. A. Cook.—The many friends of Mr. 
W. A. Cock will be pleased to know that he 
has recovered from his severe illness and is 
living in quiet retirement on the Whiteley 
Estate at Walton-on-Thames. Mr. Cook’s life 
was dispaired of by his medical adviser in 
1923, but, although unable to follow his 
vocation as a gardener, he is much better 
and was present at the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s fruit show on Wednesday last and 
paid a visit to this office. Mr. Cook was 
gardener at Leonardslee for many years and 
subsequently at Drynham, Walton-on-Thames. 
Previously to these appointments he was for 
over twelve years gardener at Compton Bassett. 


The Deepdene Chestnuts.—The construction 
of a new road between Reigate and Dorking is 
likely to involve the destruction of many of 
the famous Sweet Chestnut trees in Deepdene 
Park, which, according to a local paper, existed 
in the time of William the Conqueror. An 
effort to save these old trees is being made, 
and a deputation, which included Lord Farrar, 
and representatives of the National Trust, 
the Scapa Society and the Commons and Foot- 
path Society, waited on the Ministry of Trans- 
port in the early part of the year, and were 
sympathetically received by the minister, 
Lt.-Col. Wilfrid Ashby, but nothing has resulted, 
and in a letter to The Times, Sir William Law- 
rence makes a further appeal to save from 
destruction these venerable trees which he 
describes as “` A treasure of Surrey.” 


Select Sweet Peas.—In the up-to-date selec- 
tion of Sweet Peas, prepared by its Floral 
Committee and now issued by the National 
Sweet Pea Society, the following varieties 
are considered to be the best in their respective 
colour sections :— Bicolor (light), Bonfire ; 
bicolor (dark), Magie; blue, Bluebird; blue 
(light), Colne Valley ; blue (dark), Commander 
Codsall; blush (pink), Valentine ; blush (lilac), 
Elegance ; cerise (pale), Lucifer; cerise (deep), 
Charming ; cerise (scarlet), Grenadier; cream, 
Matchless;  cream-pink (pale), Fair Lady ; 
cream pink (deep), Picture, crimson, Charity ; 
fancy, Angèle; flushed, Faerie Queen ; ivory, 
Ivory Picture ; lavender (rosy), R. F. Felton ; 
lavender (pale), Wembley; lavender (lilac), 
Powerscourt; lilac, Mascotts Helio; marbled 
and watered, Birdbrook ; maroon (red), Splen- 
dour; maroon (dark), Warrior; mauve, Lady 
Evelyn; orange, Tangerine Improved ; orange, 
(deep), Wizard ; orange (pink), George Shawyer, 
orange (scarlet), Mammoth ; picotee edged 
(cream ground), Jean Ireland; picotee edged 
(white ground), Annie Ireland; pink (pale), 
Supreme; pink (deep), Hawlmark Salmon ; 
purple, Purple Perfection; rose, Sunset (Bol- 
ton’s); salmon (orange), Fordhook Orange ; 
Scarlet, Hawlmark Scarlet; and white, Edna 
May Improved. A list of “ too-much-alike ” 
varieties is also issued in the same publication, 
for the guidance and convenience of exhibitors, 
and not more than one of the bracketed varieties 
are permitted to be shown on the same com- 
petitive stand at any exhibition of the N X. P. 
Society, unless otherwise stated. 
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R.H.S. Journal.—The Journal of the Royal 
Horticultural Society for September (Vol. L, 
Part 2) contains several interesting papers 
beside the records of trials, book reviews and 
proceedings of the Society’s Committees. Per- 
haps the most valuable contribution to the 
practical gardener is the article by Mr. T. Steven- 
son on “The Forcing of Bulbous Plants,” 
this being an address he delivered to the 
Wisley students. Before Mr. Stevenson became 
associated with market growirg he was one of 
the most successful private gardeners in this 
country, so that with his double experience, 
that of a private gardener and market grower, 
his knowledge of the subject is almost unique. 
The paper is full of valuable details which 
only one with first hand experience would be 
acquainted with. He deals with Narcissi 
early single and double Tulips, Darwin Tulips, 
Irises and Gladioli under glass. One of the 
most valuable items of the paper is the list 
of varieties of Tulips, Daffodils, Irises, Gladioli 
and Hyacinths suitable for forcing. 


Tribute to Sir William Thistleton-Dyer.— 
Nature, for September 26, in refering to the 
completion of Flora capensis pays a well-merited 
tribute to the activities of Sir William Thistle- 
ton-Dyer while Director of the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew, but more especially of the work 
he has done for the British Empire in advancing 
the knowledge of its botanical riches in the 
domain both of economic and systematic 
botany. During Sir William’s many years 
of office at Kew, two works with which he was 
especially associated are the Flora capensis 
and the Flora of Tropical Africa. Nature 
states that the work entailed in the naming 
and collecting of the arrangement of these 
two great works would, it might well be thought, 
be sufficient to occupy the full attention of 
the Director at Kew, but Sir William found 
time to do much else, including the initiation 
of the Kew Bulletin of Miscellaneous Inform- 
ation, and the placing of the museums in order 
so that the objects were displayed to the best 
possible advantage. The eulogy sums up 
Sir William Thistleton-Dyer’s activities in these 
words : * Such services as these, and many 
other activities displayed by Sir William Thisel- 
ton-Dyer in various botanical enterprises, 
have rarely been surpassed in value and import- 
ance by the labours of any other public servants 
to whom the British Empire owes so much.” 


Flowers in Season.—From Messrs. Allwood 
Bros., Haywards Heath, we have recieved boxes 
of flowers of their varieties of perpetual-border 
Carnations, and also of Dianthus Allwoodii. 
The flowers were not of the highest quality, 
but they were very delightful in form and colour, 
and served to demonstrate the continuous- 
flowering habit of these Dianthi. Two of the 
newer varieties of D. Allwoodii, t.e., Nora and 
Phoebe, appear to be exceptionally vigorous, 
but we were most pleased with the striped, 
perpetual border Carnations which Messrs. 
Allwood have bred from the old-fashioned 
flakes and bizarres. Of these the most notable 
included Sussex Ray, purple and grey; Sussex 
Tricolour, purple and pink on a white ground ; 
Sussex Speckle, old rose, flaked with crimson ; 
Sussex Flake, white, with scarlet flakes; and 
Sussex Lady, heavily flushed with red on white 
ground. All the flowers were gathered from 
the open ground on September 29, and gave 
ample evidence of the continued interest Messrs. 
Allwood Brothers are taking in the Carnation 
family, especially with a view to extending 
the flowering season, and obtaining sturdy, 
free-flowering varieties of value for garden 
decoration. 


Appointments for the Ensuing Week.—Sun- 
day, October 4: Wakefield and North of England 
Tulip Society’s meeting. Monday, October 5: 
National Chrysanthemum Society's Floral 
Committee meets. ‘Tuesday, October 6: 
Royal Horticultural Society’s Committees meet ; 
Royal Caledonian Horticultural Society's 
meeting ; Croydon Gardeners’ Mutual Improve- 
ment Society’s meeting. Wednesday, October 
7: Royal Agricultural Society's Council Meet- 
ing ; National Viola and Pansy Society’s meet- 
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ing. Friday, October 9: Royal Horticultural 
of Ireland Council meeting. Saturday, October 
10: British Mycological Society's autumn 
foray for London students. 

“ Gardeners’ Chronicle” Seventy-five .Years 
Ago.— First Class Seedling Geranium ; Rundle’s 
Beauty of Montpellier.—This beautiful flower 
was exhibited at the Chiswick Horticultural 
Fete, May 18, 1850, and was very much admired, 
and was also noticed by all the leading pub- 
lications ; a description of it will be found in the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, by Professor Lindley ; 
inthe Florist, by Mr. Beck ; and in the Gardeners’ 
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petals. It has a rich and velvety crimson 
maroon spot, beautifully tinted, and shaded 
off to the ground colour. It is an extra-sized 
flower, of good shape and substance, like Lyne’s 
celebrated flower, Forget-me Not. In fact, 
it has very much the habit of this sterling flower, 
being of a short, robust growth, and throws 
its fine flowers well above the foliage.” Further 
description would be unnecessary, more than 
for us to say, that we are certain it will give 
the most complete satisfaction to every cus- 
tomer, and we can recommend it with the 
same confidence that we introduced Lyne’s 


FIG. 104.—BEAUFORTIA DECUSSATA. 


R.H.S. Award of Merit, September 22. 


Flowers light yellowish orange. 


Shown by Rev, A. T. 


Boscawen, Ludgvan Rectory, Cornwall (see p. 254). 


Magazine, by Mr. Glenny; all of whom speak 
in the highest terms of praise. Two seedling 
plants were also exhibited at the Royal Devon 
and Cornwail horticultural Show, two days 
previous to the Chiswick Show, and won a seed- 
ling prize. It was noticed by the editor of the 
Plymouth Herald, and as it gives a good descrip- 
tion of it we extract it: ‘* One of the principal 
attractions at the Show. was a magnificent 
seedling Geranium, raised by William Rundle, 
Esq., Montpellier House, Devenport, and for 
which an extra prize was awarded. It attracted 
the attention of every florist, and was undoubt- 
edly one of the best flowers in the room. The 
ground colour is a bright pink, with a pure white 
centre extending over one-third of the upper 


Duke of Cornwall, Forget-me-Not, and Arnold’s 
Virgin Queen. These are all sterling flowers, 
and are much admired even at the present 
day. Price, 20/- each. One given over three 
to the trade. Good strong plants will be ready 
about the middle of October. Apply to William 
E. Rendle and Co., Nurserymen, Plymouth. 
Our new descriptive catalogue of Geraniums, 
Azaleas, Camellias, Fuchsias, ete., is Just pub- 
lished, and can be had on application for one 
penny stamp. Advertisement in Gard. Chron., 
October 5, 1850. 

Publication Received.— The Trianon of Marie- 


Anioinette. By Pierre de Nolhac. T. Fisher 
Unwin, Ltd., 1, Adelphi Terrace, W.C.2. Price 
12s. 6d. net, 
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THE ORCHID HOUSES. 


By J. COLLIER, Gardener to SIR JEREMIAH COLMAN, Bart., 
Gatton Park, Reigate. 


Miltonias.—Brazilian Miltonias, which include 
such species as M. Regnelii, M. Binotii, M. 
spectabilis and its variety Moreliana, will be 
passing out of flower, and should be afforded 
just sufficient water to prevent any undue 
shrivelling of the leaves and pseudo-bulbs. 
M. Clowesii and M. candida are developing 
their flower spikes, and after they are cut the 
plants should receive similar treatment to 
the Brazilian species. At the present period 
these plants are very subject to attacks of red 
spider, and as a precaution against this pest 
the leaves should be sponged occasionally 
with tepid soft water. M. Roezlii is now starting 
into new growth, and fresh roots are pushing forth 
from the base of the plant. Any necessary 
re-potting may be done at this stage. Water 
should be applied sparingly to the roots all 
Miltonias through the winter. Plants of M. 
vexillaria and its many hybrids that may have 
been cultivated in the cool house during the 
summer will be benefited by being grown in a 
slightly higher temperature.’ 


Cymbidium.—Both species and hybrids of 
Cymbidium are showing their flower spikes 
and will require a plentiful supply of water to 
the roots. Others that have nearly completed 
their growths and are not yet showing their 
inflorescences should be kept on the dry side, 
otherwise growth will commence, and the 
plants will fail to bloom. 


Cattleyas.—At this time of the year many 
plants of Cattleyas and Luelio-Cattleyas will 
have completed their new pseudo-bulbs, and 
should be carefully examined for the presence 
of scale and other insect pests, which are more 
likely to be found on the old pseudo-bulbs 
than on those made during the present season. 
Where loose skin exists on the plants it is advis- 
able to examine it on the under surface as it 
forms a favourable hiding place for pests. 
The pseudo-bulbs should be sponged with a 
suitable insecticide, which will usually remove 
most of the scale insects, although sometimes 
a small, stiff brush is necessary, but great care 
must be taken not to damage the buds. The 
insects are frequently to be found on the apices 
of the old pseudo-bulbs, in the crevices formed 
by the remnants of the removed flower sheaths, 
and from such places they may be removed 
by means of a pointed stick. These Orchids 
may still be potted, provided they are develop- 
ing new roots. Great discretion is necessary 
in the application of water to the compost 
of newly-potted Orchid plants. 





THE FLOWER GARDEN. 
By W. AUTON, Gardener to VISCOUNT ELVEDEN, 
Pyrford Court, Woking, Surrey. 

Irises.— Dutch, Spanish and English Irises 
are splendid subjects for early summer, and 
give a wealth of delightful flowers in all shades 
of colour. Planted at this time in well-prepared 
beds and given good attention, they may be 
left undisturbed for several years, and provide 
regularly abundance of material invaluable 
for cut flowers at a time of the year when these 
are none too plentiful. The Flag Irises, too, 
which have become, in recent times, an excep- 
tionally extensive and valuable race of plants, 
may also be planted in October. They flourish 
in all sorts of different soils and positions, 
but dislike being disturbed, hence, in choosing 
a place for them, the main thought should be 
that they can be left there for several seasons. 


Bulbs.—The grower who wishes to look 
forward with confidence to success will 
have planted already the small bulbs, such 
as Snowdrop, Squills, Crocuses, Fritillarias 
etc., and now the larger bulbs such as Hyacinths, 


Narcissi, Tulips, Iris, etc., may worthily claim 
his attention, for there is no month so favourable 
as October for planting the bulbs. It is a 
great mistake to suppose that because a bulb 
has been specially grown and prepared for flower- 
ing and can flower in a glass of water without 
soil, that the nature and condition of the soil 
for planting matters nothing. It is true that 
well-grown bulbs contain the embryo flower, 
and if given water it is more or less independent 
of soil, but the embryo flower cannot develop 
to its highest degree of opulence without good 
cultivation, and the sites intended for the 
plants should be thoroughly prepared to a 
reasonable depth, not forgetting to work a 
liberal sprinkling of bone-meal into the surface 
soil before planting. The depth of planting 
is often a vexed question, but admits of no 
rule of thumb statement. It depends largely 
on the consistency and nature of the soil. On 
heavy, retentive soils, large bulbs may be suf- 
ficiently covered at three or four inches, while 
on light, sandy soil, six or eight inches may 
not be too much. 


Plants in Frames.—The stocks of young plants 
intended for next season’s beddinz, which are 
to be wintered in frames will now call for 
increased care on the part of the cultivator. 
Damp is often as great an enemy to such plants 
as cold, and it will be well to keep all decaying 
foliage removed, and to do all that is possible 
to prevent stagnant conditions in the frames. 
For this reason air should be admitted to the 
fullest extent whenever the weather is favourable, 
removing the lights entirely when opportunity 
affords, for this will not only ensure the 
frame being dry, but make the plants hardy. 
and enable them to winter more satisfactorily, 
When frost occurs it may be necessary to 
employ a little fire heat but be sparinz with 
artificial warmth, as plants in frames should 
not be coddled. If time and labour permit 
it would be an advantage to wash tho glass, 
for every available portion of sunlight is 
necessary to the plants well-being in winter. 
Plenty of light means stocky, robust growth. 


General Work—October is a month of feverish 
activity in all departments of the garden, 
but whereas in some departments these activities 
consist in the completion of various tasks 
and the enjoyment of the realisation of past 
efforts, such as the harvesting and stcring of 
crops and the housing of nearly mature } lants, 
those of the flower garden are largely of schemes 
for next year's display, and the looking forward 
to future results. Every gardener begins 
these schemes at this season fortified with various 
notes recording past failures, fully determined 
to make the next year the most successful he 
has experienced. It is an old garden maxim 
that doing things in good time is the secret of 
success, and the flower gardener who treats 
this month as his spring of the year and uses 
it as his season for preparing and planting 
is laying the foundation of that success which 
can only come from intelligent anticipation. 





PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 


By F. J. CLARK, Gardener to Lt.-Col. SIR GEORGE 
HOLFORD, Westonbirt, Tetbury, Gloucestershire. 


Bulbs.—The earliest potted bulbs of Poly- 
anthus Narcissi, Freesias and  Lachenalias 
will have made considerable progress. Those 
bulbs which have been plunged in fibre should 
be examined weekly, and any which have well- 
filled the pots with roots and have made a couple 
of inches or so of top growth, should be removed 
from the fibre into a cold frame, afforded a 
thorough watering if the soil in the pots is found 
to be at all dry, and be shaded for a few days 
to gradually accustom the blanched growth 
to strong light. If required for November 
flowering, a batch of the Polyanthis Narcissi, 
which may have been fully exposed to light 
for a fortnight, may now be placed in gentle 
warmth ona shelf near to the roof-glass. Freesias 
and Lachenalias that have started freely should 
also be placed as near to the roof-glass as possible, 
in a cool, airy, house to prevent the growth 
‘from becoming drawn. Care must be exercised 





during the carly stages of growth to apply water 
to the roots only when it will be certain to pass 
through the soil readily. An effort should be 
made to complete the potting of all bulbs 
intended for spring forcing during this month. 


Housing of Plants.—Cyclamens which have 
been grown in cold frames or pits during the 
summer should now be moved into their winter 
quarters. The best accommodation for them 
is that afforded by a span-roofed house having 
continuous roof and side ventilators on both 
sides of the house. Avoid overcrowding, 
allowing each plant, if possible, to stand well 
clear of its neighbour. 


Richardia africana.—Plants of Arum Lily 
which were potted up as advised in a previous 
calendar should now be placed under glass 
in a light house to avoid risk of damage from 
early frosts. The plants may easily be induced 
to flower by Christmas if desired, by very gentle 
forcing later. 


Cinerarias.—The latest batches of Cinerarias 
should receive their final potting this month. 
Afford the plants the coolest possible treatment 
in frames or pits so long as it is possible to pro- 
tect them under these conditions against likely 
damage from frost. Winter accommodation 
in a frame or low pit having a circuit of hot- 
water pipes is preferable to that of large and 
airy houses. 


Nerines.—The flower spikes of the Guernsey 
Lily will be putting in an appearance, upon 
which, a little water may be applied to the pots, 
sufficient for the time bcing, to enable the 
bulbs to plump up. 


— — — = 


HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 


By E. NEAL, Gardener to J. A. NIX, Esq., Tilgate, 
Crawley, Sussex. 


Peaches and Nectarines on Walls—So soon 
as these trees are cleared of their fruits. 
cut away all exhausted and fruitless branches 
to allow light and air to enter the trees and to 
hasten the ripening of the current year’s growths. 
If aphides have attacked the young growths 
during the ripening season, the tips of the 
young shoots should be dipped in a nicotine 
insecticide, according to the strength advised 
by the makers, and the tree may be syringed 
with the same. Where red spider is present 
the trees should be syringed heavily with clear 
water on every favourable opportunity; this 
will keep the spider in check and also help to 
keep the trees clean. Old and exhausted trees 
should be cut down and burnt, the walls 
thoroughly cleansed, and either treated with 
an insecticide or coated with hot lime. Work 
the insecticide and the lime well into the crevices 
to destroy the eggs as well as the insects. Before 
planting new trees, take away all sour and ex- 
hausted soil from the border, and substitute 
good fibrous loam, freshly dug if possible, 
mixed with wood-ash and old mortar rubble ; 
if unable to obtain old mortar, add lime in the 
same proportion, with small broken crocks 
from the potting shed. If the loam is inclined 
to be heavy, decayed leaves may be added at 
the rate of one barrow-load to five barrow- 
loads of loam. This, with a sprinkling of half- 
inch bones will provide a good compost. Mix 
the materials in a heap and keep the soil dry 
until it is wanted for use. In making new 
borders see that the soil is made very firm by 
treading or ramming. The young trees should 
be planted a little above the soil level to allow 
for sinking. Arrange the roots evenly and 
shorten the very coarse ones. When planting 
is completed, the surface roots should be about 
four inches from the surface. In choosing trees, 
select varieties not subject to mildew. The 
following sorts are very suitable and their fruits 
of good flavour. (Peaches): Peregrine, Rivers’ 
Early York, Bellegarde, Grosse Mignonne., 
Violet Hative; forlate use, Nectarine Peach and 
Sea Eagle. (Nectarines) : Cardinal, Lord 
Napier, Rivers’ Early Orange, Pine Apple, 
and Spencer. Victoriais a late sort but the fruits 
are liable to split on outside walls. 
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FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 


By F. STREETER, Gardener to MAJOR ALBERT PAM, 
Wormley Bury, Broxbourne, Herts. 


Houses.— Houses containing ripe 
fruits of Plums, Pears and Apples, will require 
very careful attention. Water should be given 
the trees when moisture is necessary, early 
in the morning, and when the trees are growing 
in borders, choose a fine day for watering so 
that the atmosphere may become dry before 
night. The air should be kept buoyant to 
preserve the fruits. Where there are pipes 
it will be advisable to turn on a little 
warmth during damp and wet weather, using 
the top ventilators a little to maintain the air 
in circulation. In the case of unheated houses, 
keep both the top and bottom ventilators 
nearly closed and use as little moisture as 
possible. Tits and flies are very troublesome 
in some gardens and all the ventilators should 
be netted to keep them out. Rats are also 
a great nuisance, and these should be trapped 
immediately they putin an appearance. Should 
there be any trees that have made rank, gross 
growth, these should receive attention at the 
roots. I find by far the best method is to lift the 
tree entirely and replant it, shortening the gross 
roots well back and making several notches on 
the top of what isleft. Always make clean cuts, 
and trim all edges smoothly. When replanting 
use a little rich, fresh, sweet compost, contain- 
ing plenty of mortarrubble. Place each series 
of fibrous roots in their proper layer and make 
the soil thoroughly firm. It is a good plan 


to have a supply of reserve trees on the outside 


walls ready for removal indoors to take the 
places of those that may be past their best. 
By this means, the houses may be kept well- 
supplied with strong, healthy, fruiting trees. 
Should the soil be fairly moist no water will 
be required for a few days after planting, then 
give the tree a good soaking of tepid water, 
sufficient to moisten the whole of the fresh soil. 
During bright bursts of sunshine it will be 
advisable to spray the trees, and in very bad 
eases, to shade them for a few days from the 
bright sun. Do not allow the roots to become 
dry through exposure to the air, but have 
ready plenty of damp mats with which to cover 
them. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 
By H. PRINCE, Reading. 


Celery.— Proceed with the final earthing- 
up of this crop as it becomes ready ; from now 
onwards the weather and the foliage will not 
be dry for long at any one period. The soilshould 
be well drawn up around the plants, this time 
without covering the growing points in the 
centre. Beat the soil well down on each side 
of the ridge that is formed, with the back of 
a. spade, in order to ensure thorough firmness 
and to throw off the heavy rains that may 
be expected before the crops are lifted. Some 
varieties keep in better condition for late use 
than others, therefore care must be taken to 
lift the earliest varieties first. 


French Beans. —Late out-door sowings of 
French Beans are bearing freely, and will still 
produce a nice supply of young pods in districts 
where frosts have not yet been experienced. 
If available, spare lights placed on a temporary 
framework may be used for protecting the crop, 
or the lights may even rest on pots, laying mats 
around the sides, thus prolonging the season 
of out-door Beans. 


Brussels Sprouts.— After so much wet weather, 
it will be necessary to go through all the plots 
of Brussels Sprouts and remove off decaying and 
dead leaves that will now be found in plenty 
towards the bases of the stems of the 
plants. 


Mint and Chives.—In many establishments 
young Mint and Chives are in great demand 
through the whole winter, and steps should 
be taken to lift some roots of both herbs and 
place them in boxes for forcing in a greenhouse. 
The plants should be cut down when lifted, 


and if a few boxes are placed in different tem- 


peratures, a continuous supply may be 
maintained, 
Trenching and Digging. Deep cultivation 


is of first umportance. Much ground will be 
vacant now that the various root crops have been 
cleared off, also where Cauliflowers have been 
cut and Peas and Beans picked. Steps should 
be taken to get at least some of the ground 
trenched. No hard and fast rule can be laid 
down as to the best time to dig the ground ; 
a great deal depends on the nature of the soil. 
It is wise to have as much ground as possible 
dug and trenched before Christmas, as the soil 
will be ameliorated by frost, and much valuable 
time will be saved when the busy months of 
spring arrive. 


plants will now require to be cleaned over and 
moved to their winter quarters; also any 
succulents that may have formed part of this 
year’s bedding scheme. 


Michaelmas Daisies. Plants now in bud 
or unfolding their flowers may be assisted in 
floral development by weekly applications 
of diluted liquid manure. Varieties that are 
past flowering and showing signs of mildew, 
should be cut over and the stems removed in 
order that the disease does not spread to the 
later sorts. 


Late Figs.— Supplies of ripe Figs may be 
obtained for some time to come if a little care 
and attention are given to plants now carrying 
fruits at the swelling stage. These trees may 





FIG. 105—MELICYTUS RAMIFLORUS. 


Shown by Rev. A. T. Boscawen 
Ludgvan Rectory, Cornwall (see p. 254). 


R. H.S. Award of Merit, September 22. 


FOR NORTHERN GARDENERS. 


By JAMES JEFFERY, Gardener to the EARL OF LONSDALE, 
Lowther Castle, Penrith, Westmoreland. 


Dahlias.—In this district the Dahlia plants are 
as yet untouched by frost. When, however, 
sharp frost comes, the plants should be cut 
down and the damaged foliage removed as 
early as possible owing to the unpleasant odour 
that arises from it. Cut the plants back to 
within six inches or eight inches of the ground 
level, and when lifting them, take care not 
to break the tubers. The latter should be spread 
out in some convenient shed for a day or two, 
allowing time for any soil attached to the roots 
to become dry ; sort them over, label each 
variety securely, and store them in rough 
leaf-mould in a cool, dry, frost-proof shed 
for the winter. 


Propagating Bedding Plants.—Continue to 
insert cuttings of Calceolarias, Pentstemons 
and Violas as they become ready for this purpose 
until the desired quantity is obtained. Alyssum 
may now be propagated; the dwarf edging 
varieties, if struck now, make better plants, 
and will be found to produce a more uniform 
edging than seedlings raised in spring. Earlier 
rooted cuttings of the more tender bedding 


Berries blue. 


be given weak liquid manure once a week. 
Keep the house ventilated whenever possible 
during daytime, and the atmosphere dry and 
warm. 


Beetroot.—In cold districts, this crop should 
now be lifted, but in favoured localities it 
may remain for a little longer in the ground. 
Great care should be exercised when storing 
the roots, for the slightest abrasion to the skin 
would cause them to bleed. Sand is the best 
medium for covering Beetroots, and they are 
best stored in a cool shed. — 


Carrots.—The main crop of Carrots may now 
be lifted and stored. Choose a fine day with the 
ground in good condition so that the roots 
will leave the soil cleanly. Use sand, as in the 
case of Beets, for covering the roots. 


and Parsnips. — Both these root 
crops will be safe in the soil until required, 
and may remain undug unless the land is re- 
quired for other purposes, in which case a pit 
may be taken out in some suitable corner to 
a depth of about twelve inches and the roots 
placed therein. shaking soil between each layer 
and well covering the whole with soil. Thus 
stored, the roots will be quite fresh when wanted. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The Vegetable Garden. 


THE publication by the firm of M.M. Vilmorin- 
Andrieux et Cie. of the fourth edition of their 
classic handbook on kitchen garden plants 
has been eagerly awaited. The volume before 
us is a triumph of completeness and accuracy.* 
It contains 812 pages, including an index of 
over 100 pages with 100 entries on each page. 
The names of the principal vegetables are now 
given in some twelve languages. The work— 
which is perhaps best known in this country 
in the English edition by Mr. W. Robinson, 
the third edition of which was published in 
1920—deals with kitchen garden plants grown 
in continental and colonial gardens, and con- 
sequently many well-known varieties of such 
vegetables as Peas, Beans and Potatos, which 
are largely grown in this country, are not in- 
cluded; the cultivation of Pineapples, Melons 
and Strawberries is, however, included. 

One of the most distinguished biologists 
recently observed that the practice in England 
as regards vegetables was both ignorant and 
ill-informed. What he meant to imply was that 
there are a number of excellent vegetables 
not commonly grown in this country. Most 
people, however, will be of the opinion that the 
vegetables best worth growing are grown ad- 
inirably throughout Great Britain and Ireland. 
Some of the continental vegetables were at 
one time extensively grown in this country. 
For example, much attention was paid to the 
cultivation of Cardoons in the seventeenth 
century, and they held their own until they 
were replaced by Celery, a vegetable better 
flavoured and more easily handled. Other 
continental vegetables, for example, Aubergines, 
require in this country hot-bed or frame culture. 
At Burford, we grow with Varying success the 
Asparagus Pea (Lotus Tetragonolubus), Sugar 
Peas, Gombo (Hibiscus esculentus), Aubergines, 
Florentine Fennel (Finocchio di Firenzi — 
quite a different plant to the herb garden 
Fennel), Kohl Rabi, Japanese Artichokes 
(Stachys tuberifera), Sweet and Chili Peppers, 
salad Potatos, Belgian Chicory (Witloof), 
Celeriac, Cardoons, Oxalis crenata, and most of 
these might with profit and pleasure be grown 
in small quantities in any garden. 

Again, alpine Strawberries (Fraisicrs des 
Quatre--Saisons) are a most useful crop and are 
unsurpassed in favour. They uscd to be grown 
by Mr. Hudson, at Gunnersbury, in great 
quantities. 

“ Ignorant and ill-informed” English cultiva- 
tors almost universally hesitate to pick their 
vegetables when young and grow them much 
too large, a practice encouraged by the 
pointing of vegetables at the Royal Horticultural 
Society's and othershows. Thecontinentis more 
discriminating ; for example, the Carrot grown 
for the Paris market is the “ Carrotte rouge 
courte ameliorce,” the shape of a top, one-and-a- 
half inch long, with richly-coloured, transparent 
flesh and no core. Very sweet, it is one of the 
most delicious of vegetables served «a da creme 
or la Vichy, or as Leipziger Allerlei. 

The cultural directions are one of the features 
of the volume, and in their terse French, are 
clearness itself, a virtue which is difficult. to 
render in translation. This is the fourth edition, 
the first edition having appeared in 1882, 
and the third, which forms the basis of 
the English edition of 1920, twenty years azo. 
In this edition the Peas and Beans have been 
completely revised in agreement with conti- 
nental practice, while the Potatos are now 
arranged in accordance with Messieurs Vil- 
morin’s own trade classification. 

The sections devoted to vegetable pests 
and diseases have been greatly extended, and 
the cultural netes always include full particulars, 
including recipes for manures. The old illus- 
trations are retained, with a certain number of 
additions, and these are, perhaps, the weakest 
feature of the book; they are, however, very 

numerous and occur on practically every page. 
EEE 


* Les Plantes Potageres, Quatricme Edition. Vilmorin- 
Audrieux et Cie. Paris, 1925, 
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At the present rate of exchange, the book 
costs about 7/6; it reflects great credit on the 
Directors of the firm and worthily carries on the 
tradition of Henry and Phillippe de Vilmorin 
of undying memory. William Lawrence. 


Your Few Acres. 


AN extremely interesting book has been 
produced by Mr. E. T. Brown under the title 
of Your Few Acres; How to Manage them for 
Profitable Production.* It is the sort of book 
that would prove a handy work of reference 
for those whoown a “ small place in the country.” 
Very properly, the first part of the book deals 
with the garden and orchard, but necessarily 
in a work of this kind the information is given 
in the briefest possible form, and is condensed 
to forty-six pages, with several illustrations 
which are not altogether in keeping with work 
on a “few acres,” as several of them deal with 
fruit cultivation on a very large commercial 
scale. The diagrams to illustrate budding, 
various forms of grafting and pruning, are, 
on the whole, quite good, and may be followed 
by any intelligent person. 

The succeeding chapters are on Horses, 
Cows and Dairying, Pigs, capitally illustrated ; 
Goats—a very informative chapter on a very 
useful animal; Poultry, on which subject 
Mr. Brown is eminently qualified to deal; 
Pigeons, without which no country home is 
complete: Rabbits, also capitally illustrated; 
Dogs and Bees. 

The remaining chapters are devoted to such 
subjects as Maintaining Nature's Balance; 
Manures: their treatment and application ; 
Allocation of the Land—a useful chapter as 
it indicates how much land can be profitably 
allovated to various kinds of stock, fruit trees, 
garden and paddock: Buildings and their 
Construction, which deals chiefiy with out- 
houses, stiles, and fences, gates, and even the 
manure pit. How to Market the Produce, 
and How to Keep Accounts, complete, with 
an unusually good index, a very useful book. 








ALPINE GARDEN. 


ANDROSACE SPINULIFERA. 


I RECENTLY saw a number of plants of the 
charming and interesting Androsace spinulifera 
in the nurseries of Messrs. Oliver and Hunter, 
Moniaive, and a short note on this species may 
be of service to many. It is a very distinct 
and attractive little plant, absolutely hardy, 
and not apparently resenting to the same degree 
as some, the wet winters we experience in cer- 
tain parts of these islands. 

It has acquired its specifie name from the 
little spines which generally develop at the tips 
of the young leaves. It forms a close tuft of 
small foliage during its resting season, but as the 
season advances, the narrow, silvery foliage 
extends into a pretty rosette from which arise 
six-inch or eight-inch stems, surmounted by 
heads of rosy-pink flowers with a yellow eye. It 
is a charming plant, easy to cultivate in a rich 
but cool soil and in slight shade. S. Arnott. 
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BULB GARDEN. 


CROCUS FLEISCHERL. 

Crocus Fleischeri, a native of Asia Minor, 
is one of the spring-flowering species of Crocus 
not frequently seen, although procurable from 
some bulb dealers. Its corm has a beauti- 
fully netted coating, and the flowers, although 
far from showy, are most charming. They 
are of fair size and rather lanceolate in the form 
of the segments. The outside segments ate 
pleasingly veined with purple, while the interior 
has an unbearded yellow throat and orange- 
red anthers. Sometimes a poor variety of 
Crocus vernus has been substituted for C. 
Fleischeri, but the two are quite distinct. 
S. Arnott. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


ARALIA CHINENSIS. 


THIS interesting, large, pinnate-leaved shrub, 
or small tree, is a most useful ornamental 
subject for the pleasure grounds, either as a 
lawn specimen, or in shrubby beds and borders. 
Average specimens may be ten feet to twelve 
feet in height, and perhaps as much in diameter, 
with several stout, spiny stems which are of 
striking appearance in winter when the plant 
is leafless. The doubly-pinnate leaves range 
from one-and-a-half feet up to four feet in 
length, and one foot to three across. 


The small white blossoms are very freely pro- 
duced in large, wide panicles during August 
and September. 

A. chinensis (Fig.107, p.269)is a native of China, 
Japan and Manchuria, being first introduced 
to British gardens about 1865. The plants 
thrive best in a comparative light, well-drained 
soil in which the roots revel and throw up 
suckers, often at some distance, from the main 
stem. Suckers and pieces of the thick fleshy 
roots provide ready means of increase. 


There are several varietal forms, the names 
indicating how they differ from the type. 
Albo-marginatais a particularly good variegated 
shrub, and very effective as a lawn specimen. 
In shrubberies the tall upright forms var. 
pyramidalis and var. elata are useful. 

There is an American species, Aralia spinosus, 
having a more spiny stem. It is, however, 
a rare plant in British gardens, being less hardy 
than the Chinese species. For years (it occurs 
even yet) a form of the Chinese plant was 
often grown as A. spinosa until the subject 
was closely investigated by botanists. A. O. 


LOMATIA FERRUGINEA. 


I was delighted recently, when visiting my 
friend Mr. Charles Traill, gardener to W. Currie, 
Esq., at Castle Levan, Gourock, Renfrewshire, 
to find this fine shrub, a native of Chili, thriving 
amazingly. There are six or more specimens 
with their graceful, Grevillea-like foliage sweep- 
ing the ground, and the tallest plants are nearly 
twenty feet high. These plants are certainly 
the finest I have ever seen of their kind, and 
on the occasion of my visit they were in full 
flower, the crimson and yellow blossoms being 
carried in innumerable clusters on the previous 
year’s wood, and the whole forming so uncom- 
mon and unusual a sight, that I must confess 
to a partial infringement of the tenth command- 
ment on my part. 


So far as I could gather, these Lomatias 
were brought home and planted by a previous 
owner of Castle Levan many years ago, before 
the cult of shrubs was so general as it is to-day ; 
they have had no protection whatever, but. 
stand in the open in what is roughly a north- 
west exposure on the shores of the Firth of 
Clyde. This being the case, there is no reason 
why in hundreds of places on our western sea- 
board Lomatia ferruginea should not be grown 
successfully, and add its distinct character 
to the great variety of exotic plants already 
collected there. The undersides of the foliage 
and the stems and branches are covered with 
a rust-coloured tomentum, and when waving 
in the breeze, the combination of browns and 
greens is most effective. 

This can searcely be the same plant as those 
described by Mr. W. J. Bean in Trees and Shrubs, 
Hardy in the British Isles, Vol. lI, pp. 37; at 
least, no signs of the ‘ blue-white beneath 2’ 
or “rosy-red and white flowers °” he mentions 
are apparent on the plants growing so happily 
at Castle Levan. A. T. H. 


MYRTUS LUMA. 


THe common form of Myrtle (Myrtus com- 
munis) is so well-known, and so well appre- 
ciated for its ornamental beauty—and_ also 
because it is the emblem of happiness—that a 
few remarks on another member of the family 
may be of general interest. 

The subject of this note, Myrtus Luma, 
is a native of Chili, and is one of our most beauti« 
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ful evergreen flowering shrubs; coming into 
flower towards the end of August, and continuing 
through September, it is a joy each year, when 
the greater number of our flowering shrubs 
are past. It has not proved hardy in the 
inland and colder parts of Great Britain, as 
W. J. Bean, in his admirable work Trees and 
Shrubs Hardy in the British Isles, states that 
‘“ It has been killed more than once at Kew, 
even with the protection afforded by planting 
it against a wall,” but in the milder western 
districts it has stood in-the open unharmed for 
nearly a quarter-of-a-century, and one plant 
here is a magnificent specimen, nearly twenty 
feet high, and about fifteen feet in diameter 
which proves conclusively that it might be more 
extensively planted in those districts where the 
thermometer rarely registers more than ten 
degrees of frost during winter. 

The milk-white flowers are borne in clusters 
at the points of the young shoots, and the plant 
referred to is simply smothered in blossom, 
with its dark green, glossy and sharply pointed 
foliage as a background; and later, when the 
black fruits are ripe, they form a rare feast 
for the birds who soon discover any new source 
of nourishment that is to their taste. The 
bark on the main stems and branches is of a 
cinnamon colour, and gleams between the 
branches in the autumn sunshine, adding a 
touch of colour which is very attractive, until 
the bark begins to scale off in the manner of 
the London Plane, showing greyish-green 
patches on the thicker stems and boughs. 

A year or two ago when renewing the label 
on one of our plants, I pushed the lower branches 
aside in order to put the label close to the main 
stem, when I was agreeably surprised to find 
not one or two seedlings, but a perfect carpet 
of them covering the ground; they were 
from two to three inches high; hundreds of 
them and so closely together that at first glance 
one might have mistaken them for a carpet 
of the small-leaved Periwinkle. Many of 
these seedlings have since been distributed 
among friends, but the ‘‘ seed-bed’’ shows no 
sign of exhaustion, and our source of supply 
still holds good. 

Myrtus Luma is also very readily propa- 
gated from cuttings of half-ripened wood 
taken off with a heel and inserted in sandy 
soil, either in pots or in a frame, and here 
again experience proves that cuttings so rooted 
flower at a much earlier stage than seedlings. 
A. T. H., Culzean Castle Gardens. 





ORCHID NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM GRANDE. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the numerous hybrids of 
Odontoglossum which have been raised, there 
are still some of the old species which hold their 
own amongst the new comers. Odontoglossum 
grande is a notable example, and is incompar- 
able as a plant to produce flowers at this season 
when flowers of Odontoglossums are somewhat 
scarce. 

Odontoglossum grande is the largest-flowered 
of all known Odontoglossums, and was discovered 
so far back as 1839; fortunately, it is still 
plentiful in this country and procurable at a 
very modest outlay, therefore it should enjoy 
extended cultivation. Its flowers are five to 
six inches across, of a most beautiful yellow, 
barred with cinnamon-brown, and when well- 
grown from four to seven flowers are produced 
ona spike; these adapt themselves to all kinds 
of decorative work, especially dinner table 
decoration, when combined with suitable 
foliage. 

It is on record that fourteen flowers were 
produced from one leading pseudo-bulb, and 
considering the ease with which it may be 
grown and the little space it occupies, one 
wonders at the restricted cultivation of this 
species, especially where Orchid flowers are in 
demand. 

Unfortunately, no one as yet has succeeded 
in raising a hybrid from this handsome Odonto- 
glossum, although the attempt has been made 
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many times. Owing to its size, and glorious 
colour, it would make a perfect parent could 
it be persuaded to combine with other species or 
hybrids. 

The culture of this species is of the easiest. 
The plants are best grown at the warmer end 
of the cool house, or preferably at the cool 
end of an intermediate house, in the usual com- 
post recommended for this family, i.e., rough 
peat fibre, and Sphagnum moss. 

Having thick fleshy leaves they enjoy rather 
more light than Odontoglossums of the O. 
crispum section; having thick, fleshy roots, 
the potting material is best used in a rough 
state, and ordinary pots make the best recep- 
tacles. 

Some little time after flowering, when the 
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other species and varieties of Odontoglos- 
sums of a somewhat similar nature which 
succeed under similar conditions, but which 
produce their flowers at different seasons. 
They are O. Williamsianum, which flowers 
much earlier; its flowers are smaller, and by 
some it is considered to be a variety of O. 
grande. QO. Insleayi, and its varieties, with 
pseudo-bulbs, leaves, and inflorescence as in 
O. grande, produces its flowers in August and 
September, these are two-and-a-half to three 
inches in diameter. At present it is a somewhat 
rare plant. 

O. Schlieperianum is another fine species, 
intermediate between O. Insleayi and O. 
grande ; it produces its flowers at irregular 
intervals, and, as in O Insleayi, these are 


[FIG. 106.—CATTLEYA MIMOSA VAR. SUPERBA. 


R.H.S. Award of Merit, September 22. 


pseudo-bulbs are fully developed, the plants 
should receive dry treatment and be given 
only sufficient water to prevent shrivelling. 
The members of this section of the Odonto- 
glossum family enjoy a long season of rest. 
Excessive moisture decays the roots and exces- 
sive drought shrivels them, hence the deterio- 
ration of the plants under faulty resting 
conditions. 

The flowers last from three to four weeks 
in full beauty if kept dry, and may be retarded 
considerably, if required, by placing them in 
cool, dry quarters. 

Odontoglossum grande usually flowers from 
October to March, but not infrequently earlier, 
according to the season. There are several 
distinct varieties of this handsome old Orchid, 
some with more colour, and others with the 
brown entirely obliterated. There are a few 


Flowers golden-yellow, with crimson-purple lip. 
Shown by Messrs. J. Cowan & Co. 


(See p. 254). 


smaller than those of O. grande, but produced 
in larger number on taller spikes, so what is 
lost in size is gained in quantity. 

These species are more susceptible to damp 
than O. grande during the winter months, 
therefore a dry place should be found for them 
whilst they are at rest. 

The commercial grower of Orchids who has 
facilities for growing Odontoglossums should 
find this section useful. Their chief require- 
ments are a humid atmosphere whilst making 
their growth, with a free circulation of air, 
and a long rest when growth is completed. 
They do not suffer so much from the humid heat 
of summer as the Colombian species do, and 
are often found in a flourishing condition in 
gardens where the cultivation of O. crispum is 
attended with great difficulty and much dis- 
appointment. J.T. B, 
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In the fruit plantations at Wisley many of 
the Apple trees are carrying a heavy crop. 
Among others, Allington Pippin, Blue Pearmain, 
Cox's Orange Pippin, and Cox’s Pomona have 
horne well, particularly the last-named variety, 
—— rarely fails to produce an abundance of 

ruit. 

A particularly virulent form of brown rot 
has been attacking certain varieties of early 
Apples, such as White Transparent, which is 
not only causing the decay of mature fruit, 
but has been attacking the fruit in its early 
stages and causing it to drop. In most instances 
no wound is observable, and it is probable that 
the fungus made its entry at the flowering 
period, or soon afterwards, through the eye 
of the fruit. This matter is being investigated 
by the Mycological Department, which is also 
carrying out experiments in connection with 
discases of Narcissus bulbs, and with eelworm 
attacks. 

Many interesting shrubs are in bloom, notably 
Abelia grandiflora, Ligustrum Quihouii and Ptelia 
trifoliata. ‘The flowers of the latter are greenish 
and insignificant, but the leaves on the flowering 
shoots are bright yellow and give the plant 
a striking appearance. A specimen which has 
attained the height of eight or nine feet may be 
seen in the shrub border in the front of the 
greenhouses. Brightly-coloured foliage is also 
a feature of Hypericum patulum var. Forrestii, 
large plants of which may be found in the border 
Which adjoins the Dahlia Trial. 

A handsome, silvery-foliaged shrub, Senecio 
laxifolius, is flowering near the entrance to 
the rock garden, while among the sub-shrubs 
Ononis Natrix is in bloom near the Alpine 
house. It is a pretty little Rest-harrow with 
downy foliage and flowers remarkable for the 
red stripes on the back of the yellow standard. 
In the beds which adjoin the alpine house 
many interesting seedlings and hybrid Dianthi 
are flowering, such as D. puberulus, D. chinensis 
var. Seguierl, and D. leptopetalus, with its 
very long flower stalks and little white flowers 
backed with pink. 

Other rock plants in flower are Silene Schafta 
with pink flowers, and the clustered bell-flower, 
Campanula: glomerata, which is often seen at 
its best when growing wild in this country, 
fur when it is brought into the comparatively 
rich soil of the garden, the flowering stem elon- 
yates and the pretty clustered arrangement 
of the blossoms is upset. 

At this time of year many of the Polygonums 
are in flower about the gardens. At the side 
of the Rose walk, a pink-flowered plant of 
Polygonum: baldschuanicum, the well-known 
rampant climber, is scrambling over a pillar, 
While P. campanulatum, and P. affine are 
blooming in the rock gardens where Rumex 
flexuosa, notable for its perennially brown foliage, 
is spreading rapidly. Another relative of the 
Polygonum group is Oxyria digyna (syn. O. 
reniformis) or Mountain Sorrel. It has been 
described as a plant of no importance, but the 
foliage assumes some beautiful shades of red at 
this time of year. Plants of Clematis Bergeronii 
and other species have been established at the 
foot of the wall at the new entrance, and it 
is hoped that they will grow through the openings 
in the brickwork. On the wall of the laboratory 
Desmodium cinerascens and a species of Indigo- 
fera are in bloom, both of which have purplish 
flowers. 

The majority of the Dahlias on trial at Wisley 
are now flowering freely. In the Star class, 
Charlwood Star, Highmead Star, and Crimson 
Star are attractive, and among the Cactus- 
flowered varieties Acme and Joyce Goddard, 
with bright orange blooms, are good. 

There seems to be little justification for the 
charge in a recent article that the Cactus Dahlia 
is “absolutely useless as a garden plant,” 
for although it must be admitted that the varie- 
ties of this section are not so early or so prolific 
as those of some other types, the peculiar form 
of the flower renders them particularly con- 
spicuous in the garden, and when planted 
against a dark background of shrubs they 
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can be of more value than any others. jn 
addition to Aimée Barillet, there is another 
dark-foliaged) Dahlia in this trial, namely, 
Nigra, the stems of which are nearly black and 
the flowers bright crimson fading to magenta. 
It is classed among the small, Camellia-flowered 
varieties. J. KE. GQ. White. 





NOTES FROM GLASNEVIN. 


SEPTEMBER-FLOWERING 
SHRUBS. 


With the advent of September shrubs in 
flower have become few, and the season may 
be regarded as nearly over. True, a fair list 
may be compiled if one counts those with a 
stray blossom or two, but flowers are giving 
way to fruits and autumnal foliage. Some, 
however, are still attractive for their flowers 
at this season and on that account are valued 
by the true plant lover. | 

Atraphaxis lanceolata, a dwarf, spreading, 
deciduous shrub of the Polygonum family, 
producing twiggy branches clothed with lan- 
ceolate leaves, bears racemes of white flowers 
in abundance. These, at present, make a 
pretty picture on the rockwork or in front of 
a shrubbery by reason of the persistent sepals 
which envelope the fruit and become deep 
pink or Rose-coloured. A sunny position in 
well-drained soil suits this shrub which hails 
from southern Europe, the Caucasus and 
Turkestan. 

Ceratostigina Willmottianum may not be 
strictly a shrub under some conditions, but here 
it is decidedly shrubby in the rock garden and 
warm sunny borders. It bears abundant 
bright blue flowers which never fail to please, 
and on a sunny day finds many admirers. 
Of Chinese origin, C. Willmottianum grows here 
about two feet high and may in time exceed 
this. Cuttings root readily in a close cold, 
frame. 

Chilianthus arboreus, a South African shrub 
of the Buddleia family, requires a warm wall, 
and in that position has lived for many years. 
It bears opposite, lanceolate leaves, green above 
and grey tomentose below, and large terminal 
panicles of dull white flowers. It cannot be 
recommended as a particularly attractive 
shrub, but lends interest at this season. The 
individual flowers are small but extraordinarily 
numerous, forming a dense mass. The tube 
of the corolla is stained with red, the spreading 
limb white. 

Clematis tangutica obtusiuscula is an excellent, 
late-flowering variety, now well-furnished with 
nodding, golden-yellow flowers, borne on erect 
stalks some four to six inches long. These are 
followed by feathery achenes of silvery appear- 
ance which prolong the season of beauty. 
The plant is vigorous and quickly covers a 
large area; it is suitable for pergolas, arbours, 
etc., will trail over hedges and old Apple trees, 
covering them with a mantle of green in summer, 
adorned with golden flowers and silvery fruits 
in autumn. ; 

Clethra alnifolia albo-rosea has been in full 
flower from the end of August to the middle 
of September. It is similar to the type in all 
respects save the colour of the flowers, which 
are flushed with rose instead of being pure white. 
It is a useful shrub, six to eight feet high, 
associating well with evergreen Rhododendrons 
none of which are now in flower. 

Cornus paucinervis would probably not be 
placed in the front rank of fiowering shrubs 
earlier in the year, but at this season it is a 
plant of some merit. It is deciduous, the leaves 
lanceolate or oval, varying in size from one to 
five inches long and proportionately wide. 
The flowers are white produced in slightly 
rounded corymbs, which are followed by black 
berries. Associated with evergreens this native 
of China is capable of quite a pleasing effect. 
It is now, after the middle of September, just 
going over, 

Hydrangea arborescens grandiflora (Fig. 111), 
is one of the finest of late-flowering shrubs at 
Glasnevin. The large corymbs produced at 
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the apex of the current year’s shoota are com- 
posed of sterile flowers the bracts being pure 
white. It requires rich soil, and here is much more 
satisfactory than H. paniculata grandiflora, 
a native of Japan, the former hailing from the 
United States. Hypericum chinense, a native 
of China and long known in gardens, is now 
entirely hardy here, but has grown well for a 
number of years in a narrow border in front 
of one of the plant houses. It is now bearing 
its bright yellow flowers, and is quite an attrac. 
tive plant associated with other shrubs requiring 
a sheltered position. 

Indigofera argentea bears its short, erect 
racemes of rose-coloured flowers quite freely 
in September. The leaflets are furnished 
on both sides with short, whitish hairs which 
give them a grey-green appearance. A sunny 
position in rather dry soil suits it best, and it 
does well on an elevated part of the rock garden. 
Indigofera Gerardiana from the Himalayas 
is one of the better-known species bearing 
longer racemes and is altogether a larger- 
growing plant. It, too, likes sun and a well- 
drained soil. Indigofera pendula (forma), one 
of Mr. Wilson's introductions gives promise 
of being a useful species. It is flowering freely 
now in mid-September, both as a bush in the 
open, and trained against a wall. The long, 


pendulous racemes of purplish-rose flowers 
contrast well with the dark green, pinnate 
leaves. Several other species are in flower. 


but the genus as a rule is one for gardens farther 
south where the sun is hotter. Both Indigofera 
and Lespedeza frequently get killed to the ground 
in winter, and unless the following summer 
be very favourable, fail to grow quickly enough 
to flower. 

Olearia oleifolia, which here grows into a 
large bush eight to ten feet high, is the last of 
the genus to flower. Opinions differ as to its 
merits, and for ordinary purposes I do not think 
it isequal to O. Haastii or O.macrodonta. Regard 
must be had to its season of flowering, however. 
and for those who want a strong-zrowing ever- 
green it is worth noting. It ts as hardy as the 
two commoner species mentioned above. 

Perowskia atriplicifolia, a native of the 
Himalayas and thence into Afghanistan, is in 
the front rank of late-flowering shrubs. It 
rejoices in a hot, sunny position in deep, well- 
drained soil, and should be pruned hard in 
early spring. The downy, summer shoots are 
clothed with opposite-toothed leaves which are 
grey-green. The long panicles produced at the 
ends of the shoots are composed of numerous 
violet-blue flowers of rare beauty. An old 
bush well-furnished with shoots arising from 
near the base makes a very lovely picture in 
September. The summer shoots occasionally 
get killed back to some extent during winter, 
but break strongly again from the lower, more 
woody base. 

Salvia neurepia, a native of Central America, 
may only be reckoned as hardy in the most 
favourable localities, yet it has lived for years 
on the rock garden at Glasnevin with no more 
protection than the branches of a Yew trec 
high above it. The position, however, is a very 
dry one, and therein lies the secret with many 
plants not otherwise hardy. The stalked leaves 
are ovate, very prominently veined, green on 
both surfaces, downy below, very slightly 
so above. The flowers, produced in short 
racemes at the ends of the twigs, have a two- 
lipped, striate calyx ; the corolla with its broad 
expanded lip is bright crimson. The leaves, 
when bruised, emit a strong scent like that 
of Black Currants. 

Polygonum Aubertii, which is apparently 
a white form of P. baldschuanicum, is now one 
one of the sights at Glasnevin. Completely 
enveloping a tall tree of Cypressus sempervirens 
fastigiata the effect is that of some gigantic 
flowering shrub. Like the Atraphaxis mentioned 
above it owes its beauty to the persistent 
calyx which clothes the fruit, the sepals in this 
case being white. Polygonum baldschuanicum 
is similar in its vigorous growth but has pink 
sepals. Both are very strong growers and should 
be planted where there is no danger of them 
smothering less vigorous or rare plants. J. M. 
Besant. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER, 5, Tavistock Strees Covent 
Garden. W.C. 2. 


Editors and Publisher.—Our correspondents would 
obviate delay in obtainiog answers to their communi- 
cations, and save us much time and trouble, if they would 
kindly obserre the notice printed weekly to the effect that 
all letters relating to financial matters and to adrertise- 
ments should be addressed to the PUBLISHER; and that 
all communications intended for publication cr referring 
to the literary department, and all plants to be named 
should be directed to the EDITORS. The ueo deparlinents, 
Publishing and Editorial, are distinct, and mech vn- 
necessary delay and confusion arise when letters are 
misdirected. 


Newspapes.—Correspondents sending newspapers should 
be careful to mark the paragraphs they wish the Editors 
to see. 


Ilustrations.— Inhe ditore vill be qolat to receive and to 
select photographs or drawings suitable for reproduction, 
of gardens, or of remarkable flowers, trees, ete., but they 
cannot be responsible for loss or injury. 


Urgent Communications.—I// sent by telegraph. these 
should be addressed “Gard, Chron.” Rand; or by 
telephone, to Gerrard, 1543. 


Letters for Publication as well as specimens of plants 
for naming, should be addressed to the EDITORS, 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, 
Communications should be WRITTEN ON ONE SIDE 
ONLY OF THE PAPER, sent as early in the week as 
possible, and duly signed by the writer. If alesired, the 
Signatnre will not be printed, but kept as a guarantee of 
guod faith. 


Local Ne ws.—Correspondents oe T greatly obline bu sending 
to the Rdiors early intelligence of local erents likely to be 
of interest lo our readers. 


TRAINING OF YOUNG LADS 
IN HORTICULTURE.* 


HE subject about which I have been asked 
T to address you is by no means a new one, 
as in one formor anotherit has been promi- 
nently before the gardening world for more thana 
century past. Naturally, during that period 
many broad-minded views have been advanced, 
and sane, far reaching suggestions made on 
the subject, while, on the contrary, many fan- 
tastic propositions have been brought forward 
from time to time by so-called experts which, if 
they had been followed, would not have tended 
to produce the first-class type of British gardener 
of which we are so justly proud to-day. One 
of the most enthusiastic advocates of the better 
training of young gardeners was that remark- 
able landscape gardener and author, John 
Claudius Loudon. So far back as 1826 he 
pointed out in The Gardeners’ Magazine (a 
periodical he was at the time publishing 
in the interests of horticulture) how important 
it was that young lads taking up gardening as 
their life's work should have a thoroughly good 
training. As the educational system of the 
country in those days was, of course, not what 
it is to-day, the question of the gardener’s 
general education was always considered to- 
gether with his training in the craft of garden- 
ing. As Technical Schools and Organised 
Science Classes, which are such an important 
feature of all modern educational systems, 
were then practically unknown, young gardeners 
usually could only gain knowledge on many 
quite elementary educational subjects by means 
of what was commonly called “ self-instruc- 
tion.” Loudon was so much impressed by 
the necessity for young gardeners to improve 
their general knowledge that in 1843 he wrote 
a most valuable book for their use (which, 
however, was not published until after his 
death) entitled :—Self-Instruction for Young 
Gardeners. Throughout the whole of this 
work I do not think there is a single reference 
to what we might call garden practice. It is, 
as a matter of fact, merely a treatise on arith- 
metic, book-keeping, surveying, drawing, plan- 
ning, etc., but it must have been of the greatest 
assistance to young men whose school education 
finished (as was generally the case at the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century) at the age 
of ten or eleven. To-day, with perhaps the 
exception of planning and surveying, most lads 
leaving an elementary school at the age of four- 


— 
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* An address given by Mr. W. W. Pettigrew, Superin- 
tendent of the Manchester Parks, at the North of Enyland 
Horticultural Soclety’s Conference at Harrogate, on 
sept 16. 
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teen or fifteen, have had a good grounding in 
most of the subjects dealt with in Loudon’s 
book, and the important thing for lads now, 
is that they get a thorough training in the craft 
of gardening, and acquire such other knowledge 
as may lead to their excelling in that art. The 
aim of horticulturists to-day should be to 
provide lads with such a training as will make 
them thoroughly practical, rather than theoret- 
ical, actual, rather than book-wise gardeners. 

Even here, however, it is necessary to define 
what is meant by a “practical’’ gardener, 
for some folk have rather crude notions on this 
point, as I discovered the other day when a 
young man called upon me in search of a post 
as a gardener. When asked if he were a trained 
gardener he replied that he was, as he had 
served a thoroughly practical apprenticeship 
with his father for a period of six years, and 
thereafter worked two years in another large 
garden. In order to satisfy myself as to his 
experience (for trained gardeners in the Man- 
chester Parks Department receive a higher 
rate of pay than untrained men) I naturally 
put a few questions to him, relative to the 
details of his training. I first enquired if he 
had had any experience under glass, to which 
the ready reply was that he had actually served 
half of his time working under glass and the 
other half outin the open garden. Q.—Any 
experience with Orchids? A.—yYes, he had 
had a little. Q—Were they terrestrial or 
epiphytal Orchids ? A look of bland astonish- 
ment passed over his face, and he then confessed 
that he had never heard those terms before. 
Q.—Had he potted Orchids? A.—Yes, he 
had helped his father. Q.—What was the 
method followed in potting Crypripediums or 
Cattleyas ? He admitted that he had never 
to his knowledge heard the name of Cypripedium 
or Cattleya before. Asked if he knew how 
to propagate Cupressus Lawsoniana he innocently 
inquired, “‘Is that an Orchid ?” The names 
of several ordinary flowering trees and shrubs 
were mentioned, and he was asked if he knew 
them. He was sorry he did not, and then 
hurriedly excused his ignorance by saying: 
“You know I only claim to be a practical 
gardener, I know nothing of theory; put me 
to trim a hedge, clip a Privet shrub into shape, 
or mow a lawn, and I can do it with any man.” 
Let us hope that this conception of what is 
meant by a ‘‘ practical gardener” is quite unique. 

My own definition of the term “practical 
gardener ” is a man who knows the science 
of gardening sufficiently well to make him an 
intelligent and skilled craftsman. The Alpha 
and Omega of all horticultural training should 
be to turn out men expert in garden crafts- 
manship. 

Theory and practice (or as it is more frequently 
designated, science and art) must go hand in 
hand in the training of all craftsmen if they 
are to produce first-class work, and horticul- 
turists are no exception to the rule. But horti- 
cultural training in this respect must be very 
judiciously balanced and every care taken to 
make students realise that after all theory is 
but the handmaiden of art, and must never 
be allowed to usurp its rightful place. This, 
unfortunately, is just where the danger of 
present-day horticultural training lies. 1 am 
told by examiners that while many students 
who present themselves for diploma examina- 
tions write most excellent essays on garden 
science, numbers of them when put to practical 
work fail to carry it out in the expert manner 
that would have been required to satisfy head 
gardeners a generation ago when testing their 
young apprentices. 

There are three methods which may be adopted 
in the training of craftsmen. 

The first is to give the theoretical training 


appertaining to the craft during the youth of © 


the student immediately on his leaving school. 
Usually this may take two, oreven three, years, 
and then, having secured certain diplomas, 
the student passes out of the college and serves 
a given period in doing practical work. This, 
while it has much to be said in its favour, 
is, from the point of view of producing skilled 
craftsinen, the least satisfactory course, and is 
rarely, if ever, followed in the case of horti- 
culture, 
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The second is to give the practical training 
immediately following the school days of the 
youth, and after the rudiments of the art of 
the craft have been mastered, the student 
learns something of the science of the craft. 
So far as training in horticulture is concerned, 
this is the commonest method. Many young 
gardeners have little chance of learning any- 
thing of the science of horticulture until they 
are journeymen and go to Kew, or into public 
gardens or nurseries in towns or large cities, 
where they can attend classes. 

The last method is to give the practical and 
theoretical training in conjunction, which, 
it must be admitted, is the ideal procedure. 
In the training of young lads in horticulture 
this practice, for very obvious reasons, is un- 
fortunately not always possible. Generally 
speaking, this method of teaching can only 
be carried out systematically in a school of 
horticulture. 

In the selection of young lads for training 
in horticulture, there are three factors which 
should always be taken into consideration 
by those responsible if the best results are to 
be achieved. 

The first is that the person desiring the training 
must have a real liking for gardening. He 
must indeed feel that it is his vocation, for unless 
a lad has a natural love for the work, there is 
very little chance of his making a success as 
a gardener. 

The second factor I would emphasize is that 
the trainee ought to have had a good general 
education. Personally, I think a lad who has 
had a secondary school education starts with 
better chances than the boy who has only had 
an elementary education. If the former has 
matriculated, his chances are better still. 

The third is that the lads chosen for a horticul- 
tural training should be physically strong and 
robust. While it is, of course, admitted that the 
open-air life of a gardener adds to his chances 
of good health, yet it is almost essential that the 
successful garden craftsman should have a good 
physique and a healthy constitution from the 
start. 

My experience in the training of lads in horti- 
culture—an experience extending well over 
thirty years—has been that the choice of lads 
is a more or less limited one. While it has been 
my privilege to train some most excellent lads, 
vet, on the whole, the majority of those who 
have passed through my hands have not been 
as well educated as I should have liked. The 
reason for this is not far to seek, and will be 
fully appreciated by most of my hearers to-day. 
The plums in the gardening world (at least 
so far as good salaried positions are concerned) 
are fairly limited, and the parents of better- 
class boys who would be prepared to spend 
money on their training in one or other of the 
professions, are very loath to encourage them 
to become gardeners when they learn what the 
financial prospects are at the end of their train- 
ing. For this very important reason many a 
potential Paxton, Loudon, or Nicholson, has 
within recent years been lost to the horticul- 
tural world. 

In the training of lads in horticulture, the 
question naturally arises as to the character 
and extent of the practical work they are to 
be called upon to perform, and how they are 
to be treated in relation to other workers in 
the garden. In the old days of indentured 
apprentices this question never arose, for appren- 
tices were bound to do without demur whatever 
work they were put to, or suffer for it if they 
did not, and no difference in this respect was 
made between them and the ordinary garden 
boy. To-day, boys who have passed through 
a secondary school and commence work later 
in life are rather apt to resent being put to do 
some of the menial tasks in the garden, and they 
let. it be understood by those over them that as 
apprentices they only expect to take part in 
hona-fide horticultural work. 

As one who was trained under the old regime 
(although in my sixteenth year when I left school) 
I am of opinion that in the main the old methods 
of training cannot be bettered. I do not wish 
for one monent to convey that I was such a para- 
von in my youth that when riddling the furnace 
ushes in the dark, dirty stoke-hole, or spending 
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days on end washing dirty pots, I regarded such 
work as necessary and ideal training for a young 
gardener. If the truth must be told many times 
during my first years of apprenticeship I asked 
myself with some bitterness what use had the 
learning of Latin, French, Euclid and algebra 
been to me when any illiterate boy could have 
done the work I was put to as well as, if not, 
very much better, than I. Looking back at 
it now, however, I consider that the experience 
was thoroughly good, as it gave me the necessary 
insight into, and appreciation of, the ordinary 
routine of a garden, and at the same time had 
a marked disciplinary effect. From my con- 
sidered point of view no useful purpose can ever 
be served by differentiating between the practical 
work of the ordinary garden labourer and that 
of the lad who is being specially trained in 
horticulture. The so-called ‘ gentleman” 
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I always feel that boys trained in public parks 
never get the thorough grounding in the funda- 
mentals of garden work that similar lads get 
in private gardens. There is an atmosphere, 
as it were, about the private garden which is 
absent about the public park—an atmosphere 
which has a marked influence on the habits and 
even on the demeanour of the lads undergoing 
an apprenticeship. A public park is perhaps 
too vast an affair for a youngster to feel that it 
really matters how he does his work, for in the 
multitude about him his little doings hardly 
count. In the more limited surroundings of 
the private place it is entirely different, for a 
lad soon realises the necessity for performing 
his tasks to the best of his ability. To him 
the head gardener is a real live personality, 
whose approval or disapproval is of conse- 
quence to him. Even the gentry, the owners 
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to the Committee, and afterwards approved 
by the City Council in June, 1922 :— 


SUGGESTED 
GARDENERS 


SCHEME FOR TRAINING YOUNG 
IN THE MANCHESTER PUBLIC 
PARKS, 


IN consequence of suggestions made at the last meeting 
of your Committee regarding the possibility of training 
young gardeners in the Manchester Public Parks, the 
Chairman has gone into the matter very carefully with 
the General Superintendent, and submits the following 
report upon the question, which he trusts will receive your 
sympathetic consideration. 

In order to place his pro Is in the right perspective 
he thinks it well to point out, that whilst a large city might 
appear at first ae to be the last place wherein to over 
embryonic Veitchs, Glennys, Rivers, or Hoggs, yet many 
gardeners of fame have originated in towns and cities. 
Even Manchester in the past has produced many noted 
horticulturists such as Horsefield, Barlow, Buxton and 
Leo Grindon, whose renown as plantsmen and botanists 
has travelled throughout the length and breadth of the 
country, and to-day there meets regularly in Manchester 





R.H.S, Award of Merit, 


apprentice —by which is meant the lad who gets 
the pick of the job—is hardly likely ever to 
make any great mark in the gardening world, 
largely because he has lost the moral effect 
derived from roughing it. 

I am fully convinced that for the production 
of the very best type of practical horticulturist 
there has been, and is still, no better training 
ground than the first-class private gardens 
in this country. Although from the adult 
horticulturist’s’ point of view public service 
is in many ways far more desirable than private, 
yet in my humble opinion the gardener who 
has received his early training in private service 
is, generally speaking, a far better craftsman 
than one who has only received his training in 
a public park. Had I a son taking up horti- 
culture as a vocation, I would never think of 
sending him to a public park—however great 
the advantages it may offer—for his first start 
at practical work, always provided there was 
a chance of apprenticing him to a good gardener 
in charge of a private establishment. It may 
be unwarrantable prejudice on my part, but 


September 22. 


FIG. 108.—SCHIZANDRA RUBRIFLORA. 


Fruits coral-red in pendant clusters, 
Aldenham House, Elstree (see p, 254). 


of the place, are persons to be reckoned with, 
and, if possible, pleased. The private service 
atmosphere tends to make those brought up 
under it careful, tidy, neat and clean in the 
smallest detail of their work. In the well- 
kept grounds, in a private place, one rarely sees 
a heap of grass mowings left lying on a lawn 
over night, whereas in a public park it is not 
an uncommon occurrence to see heaps of 
grass lying about over a week-end. This 
I mention merely as a symptom of the. dif- 
ference I have suggested, not as a serious defect 
in public park management. 

Notwithstanding all the drawbacks attendant 
upon the training of lads in horticulture in 
public parks, it is to be feared that in future 
public park authorities must play a far greater 
part in this work than has been the case in the 
past. 

Until about three years ago no attempt was 
made in Manchester to train lads in the parks, 
but as the result of certain suggestions made to 
the Parks Committee by one of its members, 
the following report was drawn up and presented 


Shown by the Hon. Vicary Gibbs (gr. Mr. E. Beckett), 


a band of local Orchid enthusiasts, whose productions 
are quite on a par with those seen at the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society’s Exhibitions in London. 

Then again, another fact which ought to be borne in 
mind when considering this question, is that year by year 
the — young men have of making themselves 
proficient in the art of gardening are becoming less and 
less on account of the large private gardens—the important 
training grounds in the past for voung gardeners—gradually 
being broken ap as a result of the great social changes now 
taking place in this country. Bearing the foregoing 
facts in mind it will be seen the suggestion that young 
gardeners might be trained in your parks, has much to 
be said in its favour. 

So far as the Chairman is aware, your Committee have 
never taken advantage of the admirable facilities you 
undoubtedly possess in your parks for training young men 
as gardeners. Although in the past this was not of such 
vital importance, he considers that in view of the altered 
and altering conditions already alluded to it would be (to say 
the least of it) most unfortunate if boys desirous of following 
a horticultural calling were not allowed to take full ad- 
vantage of the facilities you have to offer. Given the 
right type of youth there is no reason why, with the pre- 
liminary training they would receive in your parks, that 
Manchester boys should not be fitted to enter Kew, or 
similarly important horticultural institutions, and there- 
after fill some of the most important public park or 
botanical garden appointments in this country, or in the 
Colonies. 

It would be possible, for a beginning, to take at least 
four youths as apprentices, and in the course of time, 
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and as opportunity arose, to increase this number to 
perhaps eight or ten according to circumstances. It 
would be so arranged, however, that year by year the 
places of those leaving would be taken by new apprentices, 
so that at no period after the first season would the whole 
of the apprentices be in their first year. It is suggested, 
further, that the youths accepted for training should be 
well-educated, and about sixteen years of age, and that 
they pass through a three years’ apprenticeship with the 
opportunity of remaining another year as improvers, 
after which they would be required to go elsewhere for 
further experience. In order that boys trained in your 
parks should be on an equal footing with continental 
gardeners—with whom most likely they would have to 
compete—it is essential that the theoretical side of their 
training should not be neglected, and there is no city where 
the opportunities for study would be greater than in Man- 
chester, where there are so many well equipped libraries and 
technical schools. With a view to apprentices getting 
full advantage of the educational facilities (as is the case 
with young engineers) they ought to be permitted to attend 
a technical school, say one day a week, in order to study 
such subjects as elementary chemistry and physics, geology, 
plant diseases, insect pests, plan drawing, and kindred 
subjects. In addition, it ought to be made compulsory 
that they attend evening classes in order to improve their 
general education. 

As the Committee will no doubt realise, it is not every 
head gardener who would be equally capable of training 
young apprentices, but the Chairman is assured that the 
practical instruction could be given at Heaton Park on 
the following subjects :—Vine and Peach culture ; cultiva- 
tion of salad plants; cultivation of herbaceous plants ; 
propagation of hardy plants; budding and grafting: 
care of lawns;. and at Alexandra Park—the cultivation 
of stove and greenhouse plants ; Cactaceous and Orchida- 





FIG. 109.—DRY CAPSULES OF MESEMBRYANTHEMUM : 


meetings, which are held once a fortnight 
throughout the winter, by kind permission 
of the City Council, in the Town Hall. On these 
occasions they (together with other members 
of the staff) have the privilege of hearing botani- 
cal and horticultural lectures given by recog- 
nised experts on their subjects. 

That difficulties will arise and weaknesses 
appear from time to time, in the working of this 
or any other scheme, is only to be expected. 
One weak point in the operation of our Man- 
chester scheme has thus early become apparent 
—that is, how best to enable the lads, on the 
completion of their three years’ apprentice- 
ship, to continue their training until such 
time as they are experienced enough to go to 
Kew, or take journeymen’s posts. While it 
would be quite possible in a large concern such 
as the Manchester Parks Department to transfer 
a boy to a park some miles away from the one 
wherein he completes his final year’s work, 
yet it would not always be expedient to do 
so, as, in my opinion, it is mueh better when a 
lad’s training is completed that he should get 
an entire change of environment. 

On the other hand, a lad of nineteen, with 
only three years’ experience to his credit, 


(a) M. Heathii; (B) M. pilosulum ; (Cc) M. Shandii; (D) M. longum (°?) ; 
(E) M. pomeridianum ; (F) M. species; (G) a new species of the Sphaeroid 
[Group ; and (H) M. species allied to M. Heathii. All natural size. FIG. 110.—THE 
i EXPANDED BY WETTING: NATURAL SIZE. 


ceous plants; plants of bo anical interest; the arrange- 
ment of floral decorations. 

In addition, apprentices. om time to time might receive 
instruction in forming, levelling and turfing bowling 
greens, tennis courts, and the laying out and planting 
of new grounds. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the facilities 
the Committee have to offer are of quite a valuable char- 
acter, and it appears to the chairman that it would be a 
great pity if these were not taken full advantage of. He 
would be glad to have the Committees’ support in the 
inauguration of a suitable scheme for training young 


gardeners. 
TOM FOX, Chairman. 
Tlie Parks and Cemeteries Committee, 
Town Hall, Manchester. 
2nd June, 1922. 


This scheme of horticultural training, which 
is, more or less, now in operation in our Man- 
chester Parks, I very naturally regard as being 
conceived on fairly correct lines, and provided 
we are fortunate enough in attracting the right 
type of lads to participate in it, there is every 
likelihood of our turning out some who, no doubt, 
in time will maintain the high traditions of 
horticulture in this country. 

Apart from the recognised official education 
facilities offered in Manchester, the lads at 
present training in the parks are exceptionally 
fortunate in that several members of the 
technical staff of the department devote a con- 
siderable amount of their spare time during 
the winter in conducting free evening classes 
on horticulture for the benefit of the trainees, 
and any other lads working in the parks who 
may care to take advantage of them. In 
addition to these classes they have also an 
opportunity of attending the Manchester Parks, 
etc., Department’s Mutual Improvement Society’s 


is hardly likely, even in these changed times, 
to earn a competency, and so enable him to 
də without assistance from his home. In the 
_ase of lads whose parents are in comfortable 
circumstances there would, of course, be no 
great difficulty in providing further training, 
especially if it were possible to enter into re- 
ciprocal arrangements with parks departments 
in other cities regarding an exchange of young 
trainees as improvers, or, better still, to get 
them a year’s experience in some nursery of 
repute. 

In our dealings with youths, not so for 
tunately situated, there is, however, a real diffi- 
culty to be faced, and steps must be taken so 
that they suffer no financial hardship, nor lose 
the benefit of the course of training they have 
undergone in the public parks. 

In conclusion, two questions naturally present 
themselves when discussing a subject of this 
character. First, what is really the ultimate 
object of the training in horticulture so briefly 
outlined in the course of my remarks this after- 
noon? And, further, what kind of posts 
are the Manchester trained boys, for instance, 
likely to fill ? 

My reply to the first is that what is attempted 
at Manchester is merely to give the lads an oppor- 
tunity of getting a little insight into some 
elements of garden craft and science, so that 
they may be better fitted to do their work than 
might otherwise have been the case had they 
not received the training. No attempt is made 
to influence them one way or another in the 
choice of any special branch of horticulture— 


that is purely a matter for themselves, once 
they have had some experience outside of park 
work. 

As to the posts these lads are in time likely 
to fill, who can really tell? But that they 
will, sooner or later, get suitably placed I have 
no doubt, always provided they make them- 
selves by study and perseverance worthy of good 
positions. A number of lads who went through 
a similar training in the Cardiff Parks Depart- 
ment prior to the war have been quite successful 
in their calling. One is to-day the owner and 
manager of a large vineyard in Australia ; 
one holds an important office in a Colonial 
Forestry Department ; . another is a chief of 
a noted American public park; while in this 
country one has charge of a large London ceme- 
tery; another is the head of a parks depart- 
ment in a popular watering place; yet another 
occupies an honourable position in a city parks 
department, and one is the manager of a 
flourishing nursery business. In all humility, 
I suggest that each and every one of these men 
would admit that they owe something of their 
success in life to their early training in horti- 
culture, even although that training was provided 
in a public parks’ department. 
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SAME CAPSULES AS IN FIG. 109 WHEN 


MESEMBRYARTHEMUM AND SOME NEW 
GENERA SEPARATED FROM IT. 


(Continued from p. 232.) 





HITHERTO, when describing new species of 
Mesembryanthemum it has not been deemed 
necessary to describe in detail the structure 
of the flower, and that of the fruit is never 
described. In future, however, such details 
should be given, as it is often impossible to place 
some species in their correct affinity without 
knowledge of these details. For want of them 
there are some species described by Linné 
and many by later authors that I am at present 
quite unable to assign to any definite genus, 
because I have no material for the purpose, 
fruit especially being absent. i 

I have been more and more surprised during 
my examination of these plants that for more 
than a century and a half no one appears 
to have studied the structure of their fruit, 
and considering that these fruits are the most 
complicated in the Vegetable Kingdom, this 
is a rather remarkable circumstance. In every 
other Natural Order the fruit is used for dis- 
tinguishing genera, and it cannot be any longer 
ignored and treated as if of no generic import- 
ance in this group of plants. To see and be 
able to properly examine the fruit of these plants 
it is necessary to soak them in water for a few 
minutes to cause them to expand the valves, 
for unless they are expanded their structure 
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cannot be seen. I have given an account 
of some of these fruits in the third article 
upon these plants in The Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
1921, V. Ixx., p. 151, but here reproduce 
the figures of some dry (Fig. 109) and also 
expanded capsules (Fig. 110) to make my 
meaning clearer. When a fruit is placed 
in water or wetted by rain, the tissues 
absorb some of the water and it gets 
conducted to the expanding keels (Fig. 110 D, a) 
that extend along the valves. These are very 
hygrometric and swell rapidly, and the lower 
part of the valves also must swell to some 
extent, and thus the valves are forced open 
and spread out flat or reflex. Sometimes, 
as shown at Fig. 110 H. the expanding keels 
develop broad-margined wings, which, in the 
closed capsule, are folded inwards, but as the 
valves open these also absorb water and expand 
and spread out flatly as shown in the figure. 
In many other cases, the marginal wings are 
converted into infolded or erect flaps, an 
example of which is somewhat indistinctly 
shown at Fig. 110 F. These flaps only occur 
in those genera that have axile .placentation, 
and it would seem that in the closed fruit they 
more or less envelop the seeds, and in the act 


of expansion serve the purpose of pulling the’ 


seeds off their funicles or stalks. And as all 
the genera of this group having axile placen- 
tations have open cells to the fruit, without 
vell-wings. the seeds are easily washed out of 
the cells by the rain. The fruit at Fig. 110 F. 
has axile placentas and open cells, the black 
spots shown being seeds. All the other fruits 
represented at Fig. 110 have their. placentas 
on the outer wall or floor of the cells, and the 
cells are roofed with cell-wings as indicated 
on the fruit D at b, while at c of the same 
figure is shown the tubercle that nearly closes 
the opening of the cells, and seems as if designed 
to prevent the escape of the seeds. What is 
the purpose of this tubercle? In all the 
fruits I have been able to examine that have this 
tubercle, it is always accompanied by stiff 
(not thin and flexible) cell-wings, which still 
further tend to prevent the escape of the seeds. 
How do the latter get out of the cells? I 
have failed to solve the problem; the answer 
to this question must be worked out by some 
one in South Africa. 

When the valves are expanded some of these 
fruits are very pretty, star-like or flower-like 
objects, as may be seen from their appearance 
in Fig. 110. On account of its  flower-like 
uppearance, I have even seen the fruit of one 
species sold in London under the erroneous 
name of ‘“‘ Rose of Jericho,” a name that is 
also often misapplied to other plants that 
expand when wetted and close up when dry. 
The true ‘ Rose of Jericho” will be found 
referred to later on in a note under Cephalo- 
phyllum dubium. 

A curious circumstance connected with the 
capsules of Mesembryanthemum is that in the 
vear 1777 they were mistaken for Fungi by 
Hagen, who, in the Berlinische Sammlungen 
zur Befirderung der arzneywissenschaft, V. ix., 
p. 133, founded his genus Rediviva, con- 
iaining three species, upon the capsules of 
different species of | Mesembryanthemum. 
See Konig and Sims, Annals of Botany, V. i., 
p. 365 (1804), 

This is not the place to enter into the details 
of the remarkable structure of these fruits, 
but as I have found that certain combinations 
of structure possessed by them are usually 
associated with certain types of vegetative 
character, I have utilised the vegetative and 
fruit characters in combination in the following 
pages to divide the group into smaller 
genera. lt must be understood, however, that 
my knowledge of the fruit of these plants 
is very imperfect, owing to my inability 
to obtain an abundant supply, yet where 
I have been able to examine the fruit of two 
or more species of the same group or genus 
as I now consider it, the combination of 
characters as given seems to indicate that they 
will be conformable with all the species placed 
under each genus. i 

As the main purpose of a plant’s life is to 
produce fruit, it is an accepted conclusion 
that the fruit is one of the most (if not the most) 


important of plant structures, and therefore 
where a general uniformity in its structure is 
found it indicates close relationship or common 
origin of the species having such structure. 
But where one or more of the organs of which 
the fruit is composed is undeveloped or sup- 
pressed or otherwise modified, it indicates a 
divergence from that relationship, and being 
usually accompanied by some difference in the 
floral structure or in the vegatitive organs 
is regarded as of generic import. This is prac- 
tically the basis upon which all large groups have 
been divided into genera, and is adopted here 
for the division of Mesembryanthemum, vege- 


etative, floral and fruit characters all being 


taken into consideration. 

And, judging from the seedlings of the few 
genera I have been able to experiment with, 
I think that characters derived from the mode 
of development of seedlings should not ‘be 
neglected, as they sometimes may show or 
confirm the supposed relationship of two 


that I think every group into which the genus 
is now divided should constitute a genus. 
But I do think, as Haworth over one hundred 
years ago stated, that several among them 
are undoubtedly good genera, and I here 
propose to separate and characterise as distinct 
genera some of the groups of which I have 
been able to examine living plants or adequate 
dried material, and thus have assured myself 
that they undoubtedly differ in structure 
and habit from the main characters assigned 
to the genus by Linné. Most of the genera 
described below are easily recognised at sight 
when out of flower by their habit alone, when 
once they are known, an advantage not 
possessed by the majority of genera in other 
Natural Orders. 

Therefore, in constructing the key to the 
genera given below, I have considered vegeta- 
tive characters (next to fruit characters) 4s 
of first importance, because they are always 
associated with a distinct floral and fruit 





FIG. 


111.—HYDRANGEA ARBORESCENS VAR. 


GRANDIFLORA AT GLASNEVIN 


(see p. 268). 


different genera. For example, when describing 
the genus Rimaria that will appear later on 
in these articles I had judged its relation- 
ship to be near that of the genus Lithops, 
and when the few seedlings I was able to 
raise of it developed, this view was con- 
firmed, for I found that their manner of 
development from the cotyledonary to the 
aduit stage is the same as that of the genera 
Lithops and Conophytum and not at all like 


that of Mesembryanthemum and most other 


genera that I have been able to experiment 
with: thus adding a further character whereby 
it is distinguished from those genera. 

As previously stated, I do not propose here 
to divide the whole genus Mesembryanthemum 


` as now constituted into separate genera, nor to 


re-define its sections as I think they ought to be 
defined, because I have not access to, nor can | 
obtain, the material necessary for this purpose, 
fruit and seed, and often sufficient flowers for dis- 
section being absent. Nor do I wish to intimate 


structure, and are always present, while flower 
and fruit are not always obtainable. 

In writing of these plants I have also en- 
deavoured to make the descriptions so that they 
can be understood by the average gardener 
as well as by the botanist, because I realise 
that there are large numbers who cultivate 
these plants that have no means of identifying 
any of them, and therefore these articles, 
if carefully studied, may be of some help to 
those who have not access to the rare books 
in which these plants are figured and described. 
At the same time it is impossible for me to here 
deal with all the known species, or even with all 
that are in cultivation, but in many cases 
I have given descriptions of some or all the 
chief species known or in cultivation, in others 
I can only enumerate them, and in the case of 
the vast genus Mesembryanthemum only a 
selection of a few kinds can be made. N. E. 
Brown. 

(To be continued) 
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STORING FRUIT. 

Tur gathering and storing of fruit plays 
a very important part in the quality of that 
grown for winter use, therefore those who 
have charge of orchards, whether large or 
small, should necessarily study the best systems 
of keeping the fruit in the highest state of 
perfection. 

One of the prime necessities of a garden 
in which fruit is grown to a considerable extent, 
is a well-built fruit room. An expensive struc- 
ture is not required for the fruit may be kept 
wonderfully well in a dark room where it will 
not be subjected to sudden changes of tempera- 
ture. A cellar is sometimes quite a good place, 
' provided it is dry, but as usually constructed, 
cellars are too damp and incapable of being 
properly ventilated. If a room is built ex- 
pressly for fruit it should, in dry soil, be partly 
below the ground level, with the soil banked 
up to the walls. On wet soils it is better to 
build on the level and bank soil against the walls. 
The roof should be double, or covered with a 
good thickness of thatch or Heather to assist 
in the maintenance of an equable temperature. 
The fruit should be kept in darkness, but to 
facilitate the examination of the fruits, windows 
provided with shutters should be fixed in the 
roof or sides according to the style of the build- 
ing. It is an advantage to have the fruit room 
in a shady position, for a considerable number 
of soft fruits ripening in summer are very 
greatly improved in flavour by being placed in 
a cool room for a day or two, and in some cases 
the season of a particular fruit may be pro- 
longed by gathering a portion of the crop and 
placing it in a cool, dry room. 

The Plum season may be prolonged until 
quite late in the season by gathering the later 
varieties and spreading them out singly on 
shelves or benches so that they lie just free 
of each other. They will need examining 
occasionally and those showing signs of decay 
should be removed immediately, and any that 
appear damp should be wiped with a clean, 
soft cloth. The wiping will, of course, remove 
the bloom from the darker kinds, but it will 
be better to destroy in a certain degree the 
appearance of the fruits than to allow them 
to decay for want of a little attention. The 
Plums should be gathered carefully, with the 
whole of the stalk, when perfectly dry, and a 
dry, airy room is the best place for storing them. 
It may be added that if they are gathered, 
suspended with care, and partially dried, 
a most delicious sweetmeat and most valuable 
adjunct to the dessert table will result. 

With regard to Apples and Pears which by 
a judicious choice of varieties may be had in 
perfection for at least nine months of the year, 
the main points are to gather at the right 
moment, handle the fruits carefully, and to 
examine them frequently during the winter 
for the purpose of removing all that show signs 
of decay. The sorts which attain maturity 
during the summer will simply require to be 
gathered and kept in the fruit room for a few 
days, as they need to be sent to table soon after 
they are gathered. The practice of gathering 
and using direct from the tree is hardly to be 
commended, for the flavour is seldom so good 
as when the fruit is gathered a few days before 
it is perfectly ripe and kept in the coolness 
of the fruit room till served. This applies with 
special force to Pears, which are more quickly 
affected by improper treatment than Apples. 

Late autumn Pears and Apples should be 
gathered when they will part readily from the 
trees. They should be handled with nearly, 
if not quite, the same degree of care as would 
be exercised in handling a ripe Peach, for if 
bruised in the slightest degree the fruits will 
not keep well. Fruits from the same tree fre- 
quently differ materially in the time of ripening 
and it is, of course, essential that they should 
be used as they attain maturity. 

The late winter and spring Apples and Pears 
require much care as they vary so that no 
precise rules can be laid down. Broadly, 
they are fit for gathering when they part from 
the tree with a gentle pull, and the proper time 
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may be anywhere from the end of September 
till about the third week in October, but it 
is wise to endeavour to complete gathering by 
the latter date, except in unusual cases, as sharp 
frost is frequently experienced before the end 
of the month. At the same time, it may be 
said that the fruit should be allowed to remain 
on the tree so long as possible.. Late Apples 
and Pears do not deteriorate so quickly when 
ripe as the earlier ones, if left a little beyond 
their time, and they may therefore be stored 
in bulk, either heaped on properly constructed 
shelves or in boxes or barrels. Each variety, 
should, naturally, be kept in its separate quarter, 
and the fruits will require examining occasionally, 
as in some seasons a so-called March variety 
may be ready for use before the so-called 
February variety. Like many other things 
appertaining to gardening, growing and ripening 
do not rigidly follow the calendar. 

When Pears are required for use the variety 
most nearly approaching maturity should be 
removed to a warm room and the fruit taken 
out and spread on the shelves of a warm cup- 
board. The warmth will accelerate the ripen- 
ing process and also improve the flavour. Late, 
dry-fleshed Pears are wonderfully improved 
by the assistance thus afforded them, and some 
varieties, which are usually considered second- 
rate and never become really juicy if kept in 
a low temperature, are delicious when ripened 
in a temperature of between 60° and 70° 

Where large quantities of fruits are grown 
it may not be practicable to wrap any large 
proportion of the crop, but the use of oiled paper 
for the wrapping of choice fruits is to be highly 
commended as an aid in the preservation of 
high quality samples. Nuts and Walnuts may 
be kept in large flower pots or pans. They 
should be perfectly dry when stored, and be 
placed where they will neither be dried up nor 
become mildewed through dampness. Salt, 
sand, and sawdust are not uncommonly recom- 
mended for keeping nuts in, but they each 
have disadvantages. The salt makes the shells 
quite discoloured, the sand frequently gets into 
the teeth and is most unpleasant, and the saw- 
dust frequently imparts a disagreeable flavour 
of the wood from which it has been obtained. 
With Filberts, which are sent to the dessert 
table in their husks, it is particularly important 
to keep them perfectly clean and presentable. 
W. Auton. 


VEGETABLE GARDEN. 


THE CULTIVATION OF MUSHROOMS 
INDOORS. 


Houses of different types are utilised in 
the cultivation of Mushrooms, and in most 
cases results are very satisfactory ; the manure 
being in a suitable condition when the beds 
are formed is the chief essential to success. 
The aspect and situation of houses vary, how- 
ever, and this has to be taken into consideration 
by the grower. For instance, when the house 
is on the ground level, with benches above, 
more attention is required in damping the floor 
and water pipes to provide a suitable amount 
of atmospheric moisture, unless troughs filled 
with water are placed over the water pipes, 
in which case the piping would need to be 
kept fairly hot to cause the water to evaporate 
rapidly, and strong heat is not desirable for 
Mushrooms. 

Where the house can be kept moist and warm 
by the ordinary means the best results will be 
obtained. Where the floor of the house is 
sunk a few feet below the ground, or where 
the Mushrooms are forced wholly underground, 





‘the conditions are more natural to this crop, 


and much less attention will be required. Such 
houses, provided they are roomy, will enable 
Mushrooms to be grown over a long period, 
and they are also useful for the forcing of Sea 
Kale and the blanching of salads through the 
winter. When houses of this character are 
well thatched with straw or Heather, they do 
no require very much artificial warmth. For 
an underground house a flow and return pipe 
are sufficient to maintain the necessary tem- 
perature, indeed, for late spring and early 
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autumn supplies, the house would be sufficiently 
warm naturally, and the Mushrooms grown 
under such conditions are more fleshy and of 
better quality than when much fire-heat is used. 

I have cultivated Mushrooms in houses 
with beds on the level and on benches, and 
have also grown them in sunken beds and under- 
ground. In the former cases, that is, on the 
level and benches, I find it necessary to have 
the manure in a much moister condition and 
with a stronger amount of heat from fermenta- 
tion, spawning such beds at a temperature 
of about 75°. In most cases, the spawn has 
run quite satisfactorily and the crops been good. 
There is a danger that if the moisture is deficient 
the spawn will not run satisfactorily, which 
means artificial watering to bring the bed 
again into a suitable condition, and this often 
kills much spawn, with the result that the crop 
is unsatisfactory. In the case of the bed being 
sunk below the soil or wholly underground 
the manure should be in a normal condition 
with plenty of heat in it, and, as the bed will 
not be so liable to dry out, watering will rarely 
be necessary, the natural damp of such houses 
being sufficient. 

In preparing the manure for the beds it 
should be selected when quite fresh from the 
stable, put in an open dry shed fairly thinly, 
and allowed to remain for a few days to sweeten. 
When sufficient dung has been gathered for 
the making of a bed it should be thrown into 
a heap and turned every other day until the rank 
gases of fermentation have passed off. The 
manure should be placed firmly in position 
to make the bed, ramming or treading it. When 
the bed is completed a thermometer should be 
placed in the centre to a depth of about three 
inches, allowing it to remain for two days, 
when it should be examined daily, and so soon 
as the temperature has declined to 75° the bed 
will be ready for spawning. The spawn should 
be perfectly fresh, and if it is of good quality, 
plenty of white threads will be noticed in the 
“ brick.” The latter should be broken into 
some eight to ten pieces and each portion in- 
serted in the bed three inches deep and about 
nine inches apart. 

When the spawning is completed the bed 
should be made level, beaten firmly, and covered 
with a layer of one-and-a-half inch of good 
fresh loam in a fairly moist condition. The soil 
should be beaten level with the back of a shovel, 
and after a few days has elapsed the soil in 
turn should be covered with a layer of hay, 
which should be allowed to remain until the 
Mushrooms begin to appear, when it should be 
removed. Should the hay become excessively 
damp through moisture arising from the bed, 
it should be removed and some fresh hay sub- 
stituted. E. Neal. 


A POTATO TRIAL. 


Last year I grew fourteen varieties of 
Potatos in a cropping trial, from seed 
tubers which were bought direct from the 
county of Ross. They all received similar 
treatment and all yielded well. Good and 
typical seed sets were saved from each variety 
fer cultivation during the present year. 
The crop has now been lifted and twenty- 
five roots from each variety weighed. I 
append a table giving the results :—Great 
Scot, 63 lb.; Kerr’s Pink, 58 lb.; Up-to-Date, 
564 Ib.; Arran Chief, 54 lb. ; King Edward, 
54 lb.; Majestic, 52} lb.; Tinwald Perfection, 
51 1lb.; Rhoderick Dhu, 50} lb. ; Arran Comrade, 
43 lb.; Irish Chieftain, 22 1b.; Bishop, 21 lb. ; 
Katie Glover, 20 lb.; Golden Wcnder, 19 lb. ; 
K. of K., 17 1b. 

One must regard the latter five varieties as 
distinctly disappointing under good garden 
conditions, for Irish Chieftain, which is the 
highest of the five, returns five tons sixteen 
cwts. eight lbs. per acre only. Potatos are 
now selling at a price round about £6 per 
ton, f.o.r. Such a yield at such a price 
leaves very little profit for the grower. The 
crop was carfully inspected with a view to 
ascertaining the presence of disease and none 
was recorded, therefore no organic malady 
hampered the development of the plants. 
Geo. H. Copley, N.D.H. 
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Phyteuma orbiculare.—I was much interested 
in Mr. Ralph Arnold’s note on Phyteuma 
orbiculare, in The Gardeners’ Chronicle of 
September 19. In it he states that the 
`“ plant is distributed over Southern Europe.” 
This is quite correct, but it is also a British 
native. I have found it growing on Epsom 
Downs, and I believe it is found also in Kent 
and Wiltshire. There are several plants in 
our Natural Order beds at the college, which 
are growing well but have failed to flower 
this year. J. W. Watson, Head Gardener, 
Armstrong College, Newcastle. 


Belladonna Lilies.—Five years ago we planted 
Amaryllis Belladonna in a shallow border, 
sixty feet long, under a low wall, facing 
south. This year we have had three hundred 
spikes of lovely flowers, thanks, in some 
measure, tothe hot, dry weather of June. A. B. 
Wadds, Englefield, Reading. 


Cyaniding.—With reference to your article 
by Æ. C. in the issue of August 1 on a new method 
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and as this is our first experience of cyaniding 
I would be very grateful if E. C. or any other 
of your readers who have tried it with success 
can help me. W. E., Sussex. 


Portugal Laurel at Norton Manor.— An error 
has crept into my note on “* Big Trees ” (p. 207). 
The Portugal Laurel at Eridge Castle Gardens 
is not twelve paces round as stated, but one 
hundred and twelve paces round, being the 
largest single tree I have ever seen. G. Abbey. 


The Cactus Dahlia.—‘‘ With very few ex- 
ceptions, the Cactus varieties are absolutely 
useless as garden plants.’ This expression 
over the initials of that well-known and able 
contributor, H. S., in a recent issue should be 
printed in big red letters at the head of every 
Dahlia list. His courage is admirable. He 
writes that which has been at the back of the 
minds of scores for a very long time. The 
majority applaud him, I am sure. The 
Cactus Dahlia is a delusion and a snare— 
indubitably ; and the sooner the garden-loving 
public know it, the better for the popularity 
of the Dahlia and its trade. As a flower to 
exhibit, it is, of course, extremely beautiful 
cin colour, exquisite in form, wonderful in size, 
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of cyaniding, we have tried calcium cyanide 
here but without any success whatever. The 
house experimented on was a Peach case con- 
taining Tomatos badly attacked by white fly. 
Our calcium cyanide was procured from a 
well-known firm and came in a sealed bottle ; 
it was a greyish-black powder. Conditions 
for fumigating were then made as nearly as 
possible to those stated. The house is in good 
condition as regards leaks, and sacks were placed 
at the bottom of the doors. I gave the whole 
house a good syringing in the morning, damped 
floor and trellis at mid-day, and again at 3 p.m. 
(summer time), when I closed the house, at 
the same time turning on a little heat in the 
hot-water pipes. At 4 p.m., in a temperature 
of from 65° to 70°, the cyanide was dusted over 
the floor at the rate of a quarter-of-an-ounce 
per thousand cubic feet, but an hour later 
I could detect no smell whatever, and the 
following morning the white fly was as lively 
as ever. I should add that the powder had 
become set like cement. I have repeated this 
Operation three times with no better result, 
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But to exhibit flowers, most of which hardly 
get beyond the foliage, whose stem is so weak, 
and head so heavy that scarcely a bloom can 
be shown unless head and stem are supported 
by wire, and to offer and sell such varieties 
as garden plants will soon undo all the good 
Dahlia growers are doing. It puzzles me that 
the great exhibitions should continue to coun- 
tenance the practice—should admit flowers on 
crutches! And, most surprising of all, that 
the R.H.S., which in setting out to eliminate 
the faulty varieties of Cactus Dahlias gave such 
splendid lead, should now give them recogni- 
tion. Let exhibitors exhibit them if they will— 
the flower is a delight there is no doubt; but 
equally let them be honest, and tell the buying 
public that they are utterly useless as garden 
plants, and as exhibition flowers are only useful 
when wired head and stem. Or if they will 
not, then exclude their ‘*‘ Beau Brummels ”’ 
from the exhibition tent. If the societies will 
only prohibit wiring in any form, few Cactus 
varieties can appear, and at one stroke the 
desired effect will be achieved. Horticulteur. 
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ROYAL SCOTTISH ARBORICULTURAL 
(ABERDEEN BRANCH). 


UNDER the most favourable conditions and 
in charming weather the members of this branch 
held their autumn excursion to Glen Tanar, 
the Aberdeenshire seat of Lady Glentanar 
and her son, Lord Glentanar, scions of the great 
Coats family of Paisley thread fame. There 
was a large and distinguished gathering, in- 
cluding Sir John R. Gladstone, Bt., of Fasque, 
the president of the parent society; Capt. 
Nicol of Ballogie, Mr. S. T. Gammell of Countess- 
wells, Mr. W. Low of Balmakewan, Mr. G. H. 
Russell of The Burn, Mr. John Michie, M.V.O., 
of Blairs, and a host of factors, nurserymen, 
and foresters from a radius of over a hundred 
miles round. Mr. C. S. France, president of the 
local branch and the veteran authority on 
forestry in the north of Scotland, headed the 
party. 

Motoring out from Aberdeen, a distance of 
some thirty miles, the large gathering was met 
at Aboyne by Lord Glentanar, his factor, Mr. 
John Barr, and his head forester, Mr. James 
Smith. Kindly and hearty salutations over, 
the party proceeded to the Craigendinnie 
portion of the Glen Tanar estate, and here 
Mr. Barr gave an outline of the planting opera- 
tions carried out during the past five years, 
comprising part of the larger scheme embracing 
about 2,000 acres of land suitable for planting 
purposes, which had been closed with a deer 
fence. The plants used here consisted chiefly 
of Scots Fir, with about fifteen acres of Douglas 
Pine on the lower portion of the ground, and com- 
mon as well as Sitka Spruce on the lower portion 
as well as Sitka Spruce in some of the 
damper portions. Rising to an elevation of 
1,000 feet above sea level, this portion of the 
estate also included a section of Larch which 
was planted out in the autumn of 1921 and 1922, 
and comprises Japanese Larch and common 
Larch. The ground had proved to be well- 
suited to the species, for, notwithstanding the 
exposed situation, from the first the plants 
had done exceedingly well, and were now well- 
established and putting on considerable growth. 
A small.area of natural-grown Scots Fir illus- 
trated the good results to be obtained under 
natural conditions where the ground is protected 
from vermin. 

From thence the company proceeded to that 
part of the estate near the Tower of Ess. Here 
particularly fine and clean grown Scots Fir 
of about seventy-five years of age were found, 
and a fine object lesson on the excellent results 
t» be gained by systematic thinning. 

Beltotie, a wood of some 800 acres, was next 
visited. Of about sixty-five years of age 
although not quite so lengthy and clean grown 
as at Tower of Ess, the trees had the appear- 
ance of developing into splendid timber. The 
estate nursery at Hillhead was the next objective. 
Standing some 600 feet above sea level, it was 
explained that this nursery was not run for exhi- 
bition but entirely for utility and practical pur- 
poses. It is well stocked with an excellent 
variety of useful plants in all the different 
stages, and although only formed about five 
years ago, the nursery may still be said to be 
in its initial stages of development. By the 
end of last season over half-a-million plants 
had been reared and planted out. An inspec- 
tion was then made of a block of timber-built 
cottages erected for the occupation of retired 
and pensioned-off servants of the estate. Beau- 
tifully situated and picturesque in construction, 
the cottages are built entirely of home-grown 
manufactured timber on concrete foundations, 
with a layer of breeze concrete underneath 
the floors to prevent damp. The roofs consist 
of Cedar shingles brought from Quebec, and the 
front and gable walls are also lined with shingles. 
giving the ensemble an artistic mottled appear- 
ance which fits beautifully into the surrounding 
landscape. Knochie Wood, which forms an 
admirable background to the mansion house 
of Glen Tanar, was next inspected. The trees 
here are about 120 years old, exceptionally 
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clean grown, well-matured, and in fine condition 
for manufacturing purposes. Motoring two 
miles farther up the forest road, the party 
naw some of the old original timber, and the 
effects of the ravages caused by the great forest 
tire which occurred here and lasted for weeks 
a few years ago, when some 1,100 acres of grow- 
ing timber were completely destroyed. This 
area has now been cleared of the burnt stumps. 

The visitors were then entertained to lunch 
inthe ballroom at Glen Tanar House, where they 
were joined by Lady Glentanar and her two 
vrandchildren, who are also the grandchildren 
of the Duke of Wellington. Mr. C. S. France, 
president of the Aberdeen branch, presided, 
and warmly thanked Lady and Lord Glentanar, 
on behalf of the company for the kindness and 
hospitality extended to them that day. Lord 
Glentanar, he declared, was one of those who 
showed an example to a great many proprietors. 
He was the possessor of a splendid estate, 
and they had seen the wonderful hills round 
about, some of them stocked with timber, 
others calling upon them to plant more and 
Lord Glentanar was responding to that call 
in a most remarkable manner. From what 
they had seen that day they quite easily per- 
ceived that Lord Glentanar was one who intended 
to go forward and have everything up-to-date. 
His Lordship was a member of their branch, 
and not only so but a member of the Committee, 
which showed the deep interest he is taking 
in forestry. Lord Glentanar thanked the com- 
pany very heartily on behalf of his mother 
and himself, and paid a warm tribute to Mr. 
France, declaring he knew none with a more 
mature and Jonger experience of forestry than 
he. Sir John Gladstone also made a few com- 
plimentary remarks. after which a business 
meeting was held and several new members 
admitted. The excursion was in the capable 
hands of Mr. George D. Massie, advocate, 
Aberdeen, the secretary of the branch, under 
whose genial guidance a happy, successful and 
instructive day was spent. 





SOCIETE NATIONALE D’HORTICULTURE 
DE FRANCE. 


‘THE last temporary horticultural exhibition 
organised by the French National Horticul- 
tural Society in connection with the Exhibition 
of Decorative Arts, in Paris, was mainly domi- 
nated by Gladiolus. As in preceding exhibi- 
tions, the firm of VILMORIN-ANDRIEUX occupied 
the whole central space in the pavilion with 
an immense and artistically-conceived decora- 
tion. The principal characteristic of the display 
was four supports abundantly furnished with 
sheaves of hybrids of Gladiolus primulinus, 
with, on either side, beds of Gladiolus and cut 
Dahlias. For the rest, there were annual and 
biennial plants, double orange, Indian Rose, 
pink and mauve Petunias, and at each end a 
complete series of dwart Antirrhinums. These 
were arranged in separate colours in parallel 
lines, so that each colour retained its full value. 
There was also, in pot form, a very pretty 
Balsam. 

Among other varieties of Gladiolus were 
Strasbourg, a Gandavensis with long spikes of 
pink flowers ; Metz, with large, reddish magenta 
hlooms; Etincelle, another Gandavensis with 
white flowers, flesh tinted ; Mulhouse, pinkish 
white; Innocence, white, touched with flesh 
tint; Beauté de Juillet, a curious pink, marbled 
with slatish violet; Albert the First, with a 
large white, pink tinged flower; Electric, a 
violet-coloured Lemoine hybrid ; Desdémone, a 
Nancieanus with very large pink flowers; ete. 
Those which attracted the most attention were 
the delicately hued primulinus sorts such as La 
Lys, sulphur yellow; L’Yser, orange-scarlet ; 
La Vezouze, canary; L’Exuette, cherry-red ; 
and L’Helpe, salmon-pink. 

Messrs. CAYEUX ET LE CLERC, of Paris, 
had a display at the entrance, of Cannas, cut 
Phloxes, Delphiniums, etc. They also had avery 
beautiful exhibit of Gladioli, among which were 
principally noted Red Emperor, a very fine 
Nancieanus, dark scarlet-red, and Mrs. Velthuys, 
with a very large flower, also of scarlet. In 
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the foreground were Godetias of the varieties 
Duke of Fife and Duchess of Fife, and behind, 
a little bed of a pretty new Begonia, Matador, 
a dwarf semperflorens hybrid with bright pink 
flowers. 

Messrs. FERARD, of Paris, were at the other 
end of the pavilion, with a decorative exhibit 
of Gladioli in cut flower form ; Maréchal Pétain, 
a salmon-pink Nancieanus, brighter in the 
centre; War, a bright red Gandavensis ; Miss 
Edith Cavell, white, streaked with pink; Niagara, 
a pinkish-yellow Gandavensis, and others, 
all arranged in vases and artistic pots supplied 
by the firm of Tissot, of Paris. In the front 
was a little cemented basin furnished with 
Nymphaeas and other aquatic plants. 

The firm of VELTHUYs, of Hillegom, Holland, 
sent a good display of Gladioli, nearly all having 
the Haarlem Certificate of Merit. Among others 
were noted Adelaide de Luxembourg. a bright 
pink Gandavensis; Liebesfeuer, bright red; 
Marinoon, also a Gandavensis, pink in colour 
with garnet spots; and La Beauté, a beauti- 
ful white Gandavensis hybrid. 

Dahlias were also abundantly represented. The 
firm of Nonin, of Chatillon sous Bayneaux, 
showed some lovely varieties, such as Gladys 
Sherwood, white; Augustinus, pink; Soleil 
Couchant, Jaune rosé; Orange King, orange- 
red; and Mme. Diesny, mauve pink. 

Messrs. VILMORIN-ANDRIEUX had also some 
fine Dahlias of the decorative section, such as 
Boston, scarlet; Roger de Vilmorin, pale pink ; 
Jongleur, violet; Querelleur, mauve, Orange 
Bowen, red; 9 Insulinde, yellow; and Emma 
Groot. 

MM. VALLERAND, of Taverny, sent a fine 
exhibit of Achimenes and Tydeas (among the 
latter, T. President Chandon, scarlet), and hybrid 
Naegelias, as well as some lovely tuberous 
Begonias and Cloxinias. 

M. Weriss’ exhibit from St. Cloud also deserves 
mention ; he showed little specimen Cacti 
in vases and artistic bowls, and also dwarf 
Japanese trees. M. THUILLEAUX, of La Celle 
St. Cloud, had a fine exhibit of cut Roses: these 
flowers were also shown effectively by M. 
LEVEQUE, of Ivry, and M. LÉcoLirkR, of La 
Celle St. Cloud. 

There was an important exhibit of fruit trees 
in pots, loaded with fruits, from the firm of 
NOMBLOT BRUNEAU, of Bourg le Reine, including 
Apples, Figs and Plums, and also collections 
of fruits in dishes. 

Only one exhibit of Orchids was sent, by MM. 
VACHEROT ET LECOUFLE, of Boissy St. Leger, 
and it included some very fine plants; Laelio- 
Cattleya Ekla, with yellow petals and purple 
labellum ; Cattleva gigas, with very large flowers 
labellum deep pink; a fine specimen of Vanda 
coerulea; Selenipedium grande, with very 
long petals; Cypripedium Kubele grandis, 
with a white lower sepal; and many others. 

At one of the meetings of the Société 
d’Horticulture in August Messrs. VILMORIN 
showed a new hybrid Gladiolus, G. primulinus 
Colombe, the first, I believe, which has an 
absolutely white flower and white stamens. A.M. 


HORTICULTURAL TRADES’ ASSOCIATION. 


THe visit of this Association to Edinburgh 
was, unfortunately, marred to some extent 
by wet weather, but, synchronising as it did 
with the International Show of the Royal 
Caledonian Horticultural Society some relief 
was afforded from what otherwise might. have 
been still more disagreeable cond'tions. 

The official part of the programme opened 
with a dinner given in the North British Station 
Hotel on the evening of September 10, by the 
Scottish Seed and Nursery Trade Association, 
with Mr. David Bell, the President, es chairman. 
The loyal toast having been duly honoured, 
the principal guest, Sir Hervert E. Maxwell, 
Bart., proposed that of “The Horticultural 
Industry.” Sir Herbert paid a high tribute 
to the nursery and seed trade for the prompt 
way in which the distribution of new and useful 
plants was carried out by them, in illustration 
of which he instanced the cases of the Sitka 
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Spruce, when the timber of this species came 
to be recognised as being invaluable in the con- 
struction of air craft iu the Great War, and the 
distribution of seed to the Irish agriculturists 
after the great failure of the Potato crop in 
1879. The toast was replied to on behalf of 
England by Mr. E. Laxton, of Ireland by Mr. 
J. J. Donough, and of Scotland by Mr. W. 
Cuthbertson, who remarked that the future 
of the industry would just be what the trade 
made it, and what was got out of it would 
just be equivalent to what they put into it. 
The other toasts were: ‘‘ Our Guests, proposed 
by the Chairman, and responded to by Mr. E. 
J. Deal, president of the Horticultural Trades’ 
Association; ‘‘ The Royal Horticultural Society.” 
proposed by Mr. R. Oldham, and replied to 
py Sir W. Lawrence; “The Ladies.” by Mr. 
John Cairns, and responded to on their behalf 
by Mr. E. A. Bunyard; and ‘ The Chairman,” 
by Sir Robert Greig, Chairman of the Board 
of Agriculture for Scotland. A splendid pro- 
gramine of vocal and instrumental music was 
provided, and not the least interesting part of 
the proceedings was the bringing in of the haggis 
by a procession of waiters headed by a piper 
in Highland costume. 


On the afternoon of the following day (Friday) 
a Visit was paid to the nurseries of Messrs. 
Dicksons and Co., 20, Charlotte Square, at. 
Craigmillar, and of Messrs. Dobbie and Co., 
at Craigentinny, Portobello. Owing to the 
wet weather the nurseries were not, of course. 
seen under the best of conditions, but notwith- 
standing this, much of interest to the visitors 
Was seen, and an additional attraction was 
provided by linking up with it a drive in motor 
char-a-banes round the outskirts of the city, 
starting from St. Andrew Square and ending 
up by a tour of the * Royal Mile ” and the Castle 
esplanade, and thence back to the starting 
point. 

On arrival at Craiginillar. the party was 
received by Mr. W. H. Massie, the senior partner 
of Messrs. Dickson and Co., who gave them 
a hearty welcome. This firm, it may be 
noted, will celebrate its bicentenary three 
vears hence (1928), and it has been mn 
occupation of the Craigmillar nurseries for 
some thirty years, city extensions having 
compelled it to go further afield. The Craig- 
millar nurseries are chiefly appropriated by 
forest. trees under normal circumstances, but, 
like many more, they have suffered considerable 
disorzganisation through the war, and in this 
respect are now only returning to the status 
quo. Large quantities of seedling Conifers 
however, were observed, as well as extensive 
breaks of transplanted forest trees of various 
kinds. Large stocks of English Yews and 
golden Privet, both rather scarce plants at 
present, were also seen, and among other things 
noted were big stocks of the Silvery Reed Grass 
of New Zealand, now being largely used as ‘a 
covert plant for game, and the true cricket- 
bat Willow, for the timber of which there is 
a large demand, and of course the firm also 
hold large stocks of fruit trees and Roses. 
The healthy state of the plants and, notwith- 
standing the recent heavy rains, the clean state 
of the nurseries, were favourably commented 
upon. On the conolusion of the visit, a hearty 
vote of thanks was accorded to Messrs. Dicksons 
and Co. on the motion of Mr. W. Cuthbertson. 


Continuing the drive by way of Duddingston, 
Craigentinny was soon reached, and the party 
was conducted over the extensive nurseries 
of Messrs. Dobbie and Co., Ltd., by Messrs. 
R. Fife and W. Cuthbertson, directors of the 
firm. In these nurseries the leading feature 
is Roses, to which twenty acres are devoted, 
ten under maidens, and ten under budded 
stocks, and when it is stated that there are 
some 30,000 plants to the acre, the immensity 
of the numbers may be realised. Messrs. 
Dobbie and Co. have great faith in the Rosa 
laxa stock, and this is exclusively used for 
budding. The Dahlias rank next to the Roses 
here, and large numbers of varieties of each 
of the types were seen. Although the 
day of the old show Dahlia is supposed 
to be past, it was interesting to know 
that many varicties of these are still propagated, 
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which would not, of course, be the case if there 
was no demand for them. But, all the same, 
the Collerettes and decoratives were very 
largely in the ascendant. Early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums are also largely grown, and 
immense quantities of bedding out and other 
flower garden subjects are raised under glass 
in spring. Among the Roses many fine varieties 
were noted, and special note may be made of 
a large break of the new Hybrid Tea John 
Russell, and of a new variety named Duchess 
of Atholl, resembling somewhat in colour an 
intensified Madame E. Herriot. 

The party was conducted over the splendidly 
equipped offices and warehouses, and in one 
of the apartments tea was provided for them. 
Mr. Cuthbertson and Mr. Fife welcomed the 
visitors, and expressed the pleasure it gave 
the directors to entertain them, and on the call 
of Mr. Laxton, the new president of the Horti- 
cultural Trades’ Association, a very hearty 
vote of thanks was accorded to Messrs. Dobbie 
and Co. 

The arrangements for the outing were in 
the hands of Mr. Ian C. Menzies, W.S., the 
Secretary of the Scottish Seed and Nursery Trade 
Association, and were carried through most 
efliciently. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL. 


SEPTEMBER 29 and 30.—According to the 
Book of Arrangements the various Standing Com- 
mittees of the Royal Horticultural Society 
were due to meet on September 29, notwith- 
standing that the Fruit Show was being held 
on that and the following day. Evidently 
numerous members believed there would be 
no meetings of Committee, cther than the Fruit 
and Vegetable Committee, on this occasion, 
und so unless they were particularly interested 
in fruits they did not attend. Moreover, 
judging by events, exhibitors of novelties 
were under a similar misapprehension, as they 
also absented themselves. 

The fruit show was a capital one, and although 
the Grapes fell considerably behind those 
shown recently at Edinburgh, the Apples and 
Pears were excellent, and shown as abundantly 
as in some seasons when crops were far heavier 
than this year. Competition was good but the 
attendance on the opening day was poor. 


Orchid Committee. 


No Orchids were forthcoming on this occasion 
and, apparently, the members of Committee 
did not expect any. So far as we could dis- 
cover only Sir Jeremiah Colman and Mr. Charles 
H. Curtis signed the attendance book. 


Floral Committee. 


Section A.—Present: Mr. H. B. May (in 
the chair), Mr. Chas. E. Pearson, Mr. Andrew 
Ireland, Mr. J. B. Riding, Mr. W. Howe, 
Mr. W. B. Gingell, Mr. W. B. Crane and 
Mr. David Ingamells. 


Section B.— Present : Mr. C. T. Muszrave (in 
the cbair), Sir Wm. Lawrence, Mr. G. 
Harrow, Mr. Jas. Hudson, and Mr. T. Hay. 


AWARD OF MERIT. 


Potentilla arbuscula.——A late-flowering, low- 
growing Siberian species, with yellow flowers. 
There was not a quorum of the B Section of 
the Floral Committee, but the recommendation 
of an Award to this Potentilla was endorsed 
by the Council. Exhibited by Mr. C. T. 
MUSGRAVE, Godalming. 


Fruit and Vegetable Committee. 


Present :—Messrs. C. G. A. Nix (Chairman), 
A. H. Pearson, E. Harriss, W. Poupart, Geo. F. 
Tinley, S. B. Dicks, W. Crump, H. S. Rivers, 
J. Cheal, P. C. M. Veitch, A. Metcalfe, W. H. 
Divers, G. Woodward, A. C. Smith, J. C. All- 
grove, H. Prince, E. Neal, J. G. Weston, T. 
Pateman, H. Markham, W. H. Divers, A. N. 
Rawes and J. Wilson. 


Several varieties of Apples were submitted 
for award but none was equal to sorts already 
in cultivation, the most promising being Messrs. 


Laxron Bros’ new Lord Lambourne, which 
is very pretty in appearance, juicy and sweet, 
but of no great merit in regard to flavour. 

Messrs. LAxTON Bros. showed the varieties 
Exquisite (Cellini x Cox's Orange Pippin), 
and Prince (Wealthy x Cox’s Orange Pippin), 
in competition for the Bunyard Cup offered for 
the most promising seedling not previously 
exhibited at the R.H.S. shows. Heath Pippin 
was also exhibited in this competition by Mr. 
H. A. Dimmick, Locksheath, Sarisbury Green, 
Southampton, but none was considered of 
sufficient worth. 

It has been the practice at these autumn 
fruit shows to exclude miscellaneous exhibits, 
but on this occasion there were several collec- 
tions not for competition. THE BARNHAM 
NURSERIES showed a collection of Apples for 
which a Silver-Gilt Hogg Medal was recom- 
mended. Mr. H. HEMSLEY, Crawley, also 
showed numerous varieties of Apples for which 
a Silver Hogg Medal was recommended, and 
a similar award was made to Messrs. DANIELS 
Bros. for a collection of Apples and Pears, 
and to the HORTICULTURAL COLLEGE, Swanlev. 
Very fine pot fruit trees and fruits were shown 
by Mr. J. C. ALLGROVE, while Messrs. H. LANE 
AND Son, Berkhamsted, showed vines and hardy 
fruits, and Messrs. T. RIVERS AND Son, some 
choice Apples, Plums, and a few vines in pots, 
all of these exhibits being recommended Silver 
Hogg Medals. It was unfortunate that the 
fine fruits intended for competition from LADY 
Eva WYNDHAM QUIN'S gardens, Castletown, 
Carrick-on-Shure (gr. Mr. Goff) were entered 
too late for the competitive classes. ‘The Apples 
and Pears were very good and such sorts as 
Charles Ross, Yorkshire Beauty, Baron Wolesley, 
and St. Everard Apples. and Louise Bonne of 
Jersey and Doyenné du Comice Pears were 
very fine. The Committee recommended Mr. 
Goff a bronze Hogg Medal. 

Perhaps the most interesting of these mis- 
cellaneous exhibits, was a collection of Grapes 
shown by Messrs. BUNYARD AND Co., for which 
a Lindley Medal was recommended. All the 
varieties had been grown in a greenhouse 
without artificial warmth, and were as follow :— 
(Blacc) Strawberry Grape, Black Prince, 
Gamy Noir, and Esperione. (White) Buck- 
land Sweetwater, Reeve’s Muscadine, Foster’s 
Seedling, Golden Drop and Royal Muscadine. 
Judging by appearances, only the three finest 
varieties were Black Prince, Esperione and Royal 
Muscadine., 

DeEssERT FRUIT. 


Only two competitors came forward in the 
class for a collection of nine dishes of ripe dessert 
fruits in not fewer than six kinds. The first 
prize, a Silver Hogg Medal and £6 were won 
by Capt. M. Drummonp (gr. Mr. L. Smith), 
Cadland Park, Southampton, with heavy 
bunches of Black Hamburgh (2), and Muscat 
of Alexandria Grapes, one of the latter lacking 
in colour; Sutton’s Superlative Melon; Late 
Devonian and Lord Palmerston Peaches; James 
Grieve Apple ; Doyenné Boussoch Pear; Coe’s 
Golden Drop Plum, and exceptionally large 
Negro Largo Figs. Sir CHARLES NALL CAIN 
(gr. Mr. T. Pateman), Brocket Hall, Hatfield, 
gained the second prize with fine clusters of 
Alicante and smaller well-berried bunches of 
Muscat of Alexandria Grapes ; Superlative 
Melon; Doyenné du Comice and Marguerite 
Marillat Pears ; Sea Eagle and Salwey Peaches ; 
and Ribston Pippin and Cox’s Orange Pippin 
Apples, finely coloured. 

There was no entry in the class for six dishes 
of ripe dessert fruit. 


GRAPES. 


There was but one entrant in the class for 
a dozen bunches of Grapes in six varieties. 
This was Sir WILLIAM LAWRENCE, Bt. (gr. 
Mr. J. Brown), Burford Lodge, Dorking, and 
he was awarded second prize. The bunches 
were of fair size, and consisted of Appley Towers, 
Chasselas Napoleon, Madresfield Court, Lady 
Hutt, Gros Maroc, and Muscat of Alexandria ; 
the bunches of Madresfield Court lacked colour, 
but the bunches of Lady Hutt were very fine. 

The best three pairs of bunches were exhibited 
by G. Mayer, Esq. (gr. Mr. W. Sayer), Wistler’s 


Wood, Woldingham, and the set consisted of 
nicely coloured clusters of Prince of Wales, 
Muscat of Alexandria and Madresfield Court. 

Capt. R. K. HALLAN (gr. Mr. F. E. Buncombe), 
Cross Oak, Berkhamsted, showed the best pair 
of bunches of Black Hamburgh; these had fine 
berries, but many of the top ones had the bloom 
rubbed off; second, Capt. DRUMMoND ; third, 
Sir W. LawRENCE. G. Mayer, Esq. was the 
only exhibitor of Mrs. Pince, and was awarded 
the chief award for two heavy bunches. Alicante 
was shown by five competitors, the winning 
pair of bunches coming from Capt. R. B. 
Brassey (gr. Mr. J. J. Quinn), Cottesbrooke 
Hall, Northampton, and they were excellent ; 
second, Sir CHARLES NALL-CaIn; third, G. 
MAYER, Esq. 

The best pair of bunches of Madresfield 
Court came from Capt. R. B. Brassey, and were 
capitally coloured ; second, Sir W. LAWRENCE ; 
third, G. Mayer, Esq. Two handsome clusters, 
heavy, large berried, and well-coloured won 
first prize for G. MAYER, Esq., in the class for 
Prince of Wales; second, Sir B. GREENWELL 
(gr. Mr. W. Lintott), Marden Park, Caterham. 

In the “any other black ” class, the premier 
award was won by Sir B. GREENWELL with neat, 
closely-berried »unches of Lady Downe's Seed- 
ling; second, Sir CHARLES NALL-CAIN, with 
Appley Towers; third, G. MAYER, Esq., with 
Lady Downe's Seedling 

Muscat of Alexandria was not very well 
shown; the best two bunches of this variety 
came from LADY DENNING LAWRENCE (er. 
Mr. J. Rutherford,) King’s Ride, Ascot, and 
these were capitally coloured, shapely bunches 
of good size; second, Sir W. LAWRENCE ; 
third, G. MAYER, Esq ; six entries. 

In the “any other white” class, Sir Wm. 
LAWRENCE led with small, nicely-coloured 
bunches of Chasselas Napoleon ; second, Capt. 
DRUMMOND, with Foster’s Seedling; third, 
A. P. Branpt, Esq. (gr. Mr. J. W. Barks), 
Bletchingley Castle, Bletchingley, with Golden 
Queen. 


COLLECTION OF Harpy FRUITS. 


Four competitors came forward in the class 
for a collection of thirty dishes of hardy fruits 
arranged on a space not exceeding twelve feet 
by three feet. The premier collection, shown 
by Major F. J. D. WINGFIELD DiGBy (gr. Mr. 
E. Hill), Sherborne Castle, Dorset, consisted of 
fine, clean specimens of The Queen, Royal 
Jubilee, James Grieve, Peasgood’s Nonsuch, 
Ribston Pippin, Rev. W. Wilks, Allington 
Pippin, Mére de Ménage, Gloria Mundi, Cox’s 
Orange Pippin, and Bramley’s Seedfing Apples ; 
Beurré Diel, Conference, Pitmaston Duchess, 
Doyenné du Comice, Marie Louise, Beurré 
Alexander Lucas, Durondeau and _ Blickling 
Pears; Golden Eagle, Gladstone, Prince of 
Wales and Sea Eagle Peaches; Coe'’s Golden 
Drop, Monarch, President, Primate and Late 
Orange Plums ; and Brown Turkey Figs. Second 
prize fell to Capt. DrumMonb, who had some 
very heavy cullinary Apples and a fine dish of 
President Plum; third, Sir CHARLES NALL- 
CAIN. 

Eleven classes were open to amateurs and 
gardeners for Apples, Pears, Plums Damsons 
or Bullaces, Morello Cherries, Raspberries, 
and Figs. 

The principal class was for twenty-four 
dishes of Apples distinct, to include sixteen 
cooking and eight dessert varieties. Eight 
competed, and some very fine fruits were staged. 
The first prize was awarded to Mr. G. ARPENTER 
gardener to F. C. Stoop, Esq., West Hall, 
Byfleet whose fruits were of very large size, 
beautifully coloured, clear of skin and excellent 
in every other respect. Notable culinary 
varieties were Cox's Pomona, Victory, Annie 
Elizabeth, Tylers Kernel, Arthur Turner, 
and Warner's King whilst of dessert varieties 
he had Rival, Cox's Orange Pippin, James Grieve 
George Carpenter, Ellison's Orange and Ribston 
Pippin; second Capt. M. DrumMMonpb, Cadland 
Park, Southampton (gr. Mr. L. Smith) whose 
excellent exhibit included splendid fruits of 
Sir John Thornycroft and Chas. Ross, his dessert 
varieties being his best fruits; third Sir 
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Sır CuHas. NALL-Caix (gr. Mr. T. E. Pateman), 
Brocket Hall Hatfield. 

In the class for twelve dishes of Apples distinct, 
to include eight cooking and four dessert varieties 
there were five exhibits, in which C. HOLMEs, 
Esq., The Node, Welwyn (gr. Mr. J. Gold- 
smith) excelled. His best culinary varieties 
were The Queen, Royal Jubilee Lane's Prince 
Albert, Lady Henniker, Rev. W. Wilks, 
and Tyler's Kernel, while of the dessert varieties 
he showed splendid specimens of Ribston Pippin, 
Wealthy, Cox’s Orange Pippin, and Rival ; 
second, VIscOUNT HAMBLEDON, Greenlands, 
Henley-on-Thames (gr. Mr. W. Turnham), whose 
fruits of Peasgood’s Nonesuch, Rev. W. Wilks, 
Cox's Orange Pippin, Bismarck and James 
Grieve were very fine; third, Sir W. LAWRENCE, 
Bt., Burford Lodge, Dorking. 

For six dishes of cooking Apples J. A. STID- 
STON Esq., Geignmouth, was first with good 
examples of Emperor Alexander, Chas. Eyre, 
Baron olseley Lord = Derby,  Peasgood’s 
Nonesuch and Warners King: second, Sir E. 
Parson, Brickendenbury (gr. Mr. W. Stephen- 
son), who showed small, but very clean, and 
finely-coloured fruits, of which Bismarck, Cox's 
Pomona and Lady Henniker were exceptionally 
good ; third, Sir JEREMIAH COLMAN, Bt, 
Gatton Park, Reigate (gr. Mr. J. Collier). 

For six dishes of dessert Apples, J. H. LOUDON, 
Esq., Wye Kent (gr. Mr. J. Bond), excelled 
with St. Edmund's Russet, Ribston Pippin, 
Rival, American Mother, Cox's Orange Pippin, 
and Allington Pippin; second, Sir E. PEARSON, 
whose best fruits were Mabbot’s | Pearmain, 
The Houblon and Wealthy ; third, J. A. STID- 
STON, Esq. 

Owing to the exceptional scarcity of Pears 
only two competed in the class for nine dishes 
of Pears, distinct, in which Capt. DRUMMOND 
Was first, and Sir CHARLES NALL-CAIN second. 
Capt. Drummond had Fondante d'Automne, 
Chaumontel, Beurré Diel, Conference, Pitmaston 
Duchess, Beurré Hardy, Louise Bonne of 
Jersey, Durondeau, Doyenné Boussoch, Doyenné 
du Comice and others. 

The best three dishes of Plums was shown 
by Lapy Mary Morgison, Fonthill House, 
Tisbury (gr. Mr. H. H. Mills), whose varieties 
were Coe’s Golden Drop, President and River's 
Late Orange; second, Capt. DRUMMOND: 
third Sir CHARLES NALL-CAIN. 

The best Damsons or Bullaces in three 
varieties were shown by J. H. Loupon, Esq., 
who won with Bradley's King,  Frogmore 
Damson and Langley Black Bullace ; second, 
Capt. DRUMMOND. 

Much the finest Morello Cherries were shown 
by Lapy Hapven, Rossyway. Berkhamsted 
(er. Mr. E. Hayles); second, Viscount HAM- 
BLEDON, 

The class for one dish of fifty fruits of autumn- 
fruiting Raspberries resulted in Capt. DRUM- 
MOND Winning premier honours with the variety 


Queen Alexandra, and Laby HADDEN was 
placed second with Lloyd George variety. 


The best Figs, grown out-of-doors, were shown 
by Capt. DRUMMOND, who exhibited the variety 
Negro Largo. 


COLLECTIONS BY NURSERYMEN. 


Two classes were open to nurserymen for 
collections of hardy fruits, the one for an ex- 
hibit arranged on a space of thirty feet by six 
feet, the other occupying an area of twenty 
feet by six feet. 

Two excellent exhibits were staged in each 
class. In the more important one Mr. J. C. 
ALLGROVE and Messrs. GEORGE BUNYARD 
AND Co., were the exhibitors. The former 
showed 126 distinet varieties, principally of 
Apples: there were also a tew Pears, Bullaces 
and Quinces. The exhibit was very tastefully 
decorated with Rose hips and baskets of Berberis 
vulgaris sprays in fruit, the last clevated on 
stands above the fruits. The Apples were 
all choice samples of such sorts as Mr. S. T. 
Wright, Lane’s Prince Albert. Rev. W. Wilks, 
James Grieve, Washington, Passon de France, 
Balls Pippin, Charles and American 
Mother: whilst of Pears we noticed excellent 
fruits of Beurré Clairgeau, Doyenné du Comice, 
Fertility and Beurré Hardy (Gold Medal). 


Ross, 
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Messrs. G. BuNYARD AND Co. arranged 
their fruits in ornamental baskets, of which 
the majority were elevated on stands, with a 
central pyramid of Apples crowned with hanging 
baskets containing the richly-coloured Lady 
Sudeley Apple and other hanging baskets were 
filled with the brilliantly-coloured Ben’s Red. 
Notable Apples in this collection were Egremont 
Russet, Striped Beefing, Hormead’s Pear- 
main, St. Edmund's Pippin, Rev. W. Wilks, 
and Fearn’s Pippin; whilst of Pears there 
were fine specimens of Doyenné du Comice, 
Conference and Beurré Superfin. The group 
was decorated with Ferns, Crabs and Nuts. 
(Gold Medal and congratulations). 

In the smaller class Messrs. LAXTON Bros. and 
Messrs. J. CHEAL AND Sons, LTD., were the exhi- 
bitors and won in thisorder. The former arranged 
a pretty display in white baskets on a black 
ground, decorated with sprays of coloured foliage, 
with Codiaeums and Palms as foils. ‘Their 
fruits were all splendid examples of such Apples 
as Cox's Pomona, Lord Lambourne, James 
Grieve, The Houblon, Newton Wonder, Gas- 
coyne’s Searlet Seedling, Rev. W. Wilks and 
Laxton’s Superb, and Pears, Beurré Superfin, 
Doyenné Boussoch and Doyenné du Comice. 
Messrs. J. CHEAL AND Sons, LTD.. also employed 
white baskets to display their fruits but on a 
white ground. They had clean, choice samples 
of Apples- -Ellison's Orange, Guelph, Chelms- 
ford Wonder, Bramley's | Seedling, Stirling 
Castle, Lord Derby, Annie, Elizabeth and a few 
sorts of Pears. 

APPLES SHOWN IN Boxes BY MARKET GROWERS. 

Two exhibits were forthcoming in this class 
and they were both exceptionally good. Lt.- 
Col. H. LumMury Wess, Upchurch, Kent, had 
the largest fruts, and he arranged them in 
cross pack. ‘The varieties were Blenheim Pippin. 
Lord Derby, Bramley's Seedling, Lane's Prince 
Albert, Newton Wonder, Tower of Glamis, 
King of the Pippins, Allington) Pippin, Ben's 
Red, Cox's Orange Pippin, Paroquet and Ameri- 
can Mother, 

The other exhibit by the HoLLessy Bay 
LABOUR CoLony, Woodbridge, Suffolk, showed 
nicely graded fruits of excellent quality. and 
arranged in straight pack. They comprised 
the varieties Dr. Harvey, Bismarck, Bramley’s 
Needling, Gascovne's Scarlet. Seedling. Blen- 
heim Pippin, Worcester Pearmain, Cox's Orange 
Pippin, Allington Pippin, Newton Wonder, 
Mere de Ménage, and Lord Derby. 

THE District County CLASSES. 

As is usualat the fruit show. competition was 
very irregular in the various Classes provided 
for growers residing in the specified district 
areas. Kent, which many consider the orchard 
of England, and has a class to itself, was poorly 
represented, especially with Pears, while the 
best competition was found in the class for 
growers in Gloucester, Oxford, Bucks., Berks., 
Beds., Herts.. and Middlesex, The classes 
for Wercester, Hereford, Monmouth and Wales ; 
for the six northern counties of England and 
the Isle of Man : for Scotland and for the Channel 
Islands. were empty. while Ireland was repre- 
sented by the customary excellent Apples and 
Pears from the EARL OF BESSBOROUGH S gardens, 

For each county district there is a class for 
Apples which requires two dishes of dessert 
and four dishes of culinary varieties, and a 
class for six dishes of Pears, distinct varieties. 

In the Kent class, J. H. Loupon, Esq. (gr, 
Mr. J. Bond), Olantighe, Wye, won both first 
prizes with execllent fruits, His chief Apples 
were Charles Ross, James Grieve, Lord Derby 
and Bramley’s Seedling, while his Pears included 
Conference, Beurré Superfin and Beurré Alex- 
ander Lucas. ‘There was no other exhibit of 
Pears, while Canon J. R. LeicH (gr. Mr. S. 
Johnson), Yalding Vicarage, was second with 
Apples. . 

In the Surrey, Sussex and Hants, class, 
W. Ho Myers, Esq. (gr. Mr. H. Ellwood). 
Swanmore Park, Hants.. was first with Apples, 
showing Coronation, Cox's Orange, The Queen 
and Peasgood’s Nonesuch of brilliant colour, 


Baru Brarry (sr. Mr. A. Barrett), Reivate 
Priory. Surrey, was second. 
Lapy Mary Morrison (er. Mr. H. Mills). 
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Fonthill House, Tisbury, who showed good 
dishes of Ribston Pippin, Cox’s Orange Pippin, 
Mere de Ménage and Lane's Prince Albert, was 
first with Apples in the Wilts, Dorset, Somerset. 
Devon and Cornwall class. and J. H. Virco, 
Esq., Parsonage Heys, Walton-in-Gordano, 
was second. The hest Pears were shown by 
J. A. Stipston, E-J., Bishopsteignton, Teign- 
mouth, who staged excellent dishes of Doyenné 
du Comice and Beurré Boussoch, and LADY 
MARY Morrison, was second. 

Entries were very numerous in the Apple 
class in the Gloucester, Oxford, Buchs,. Berks.. 
Beds., Herts., and Middlesex section, where Capt. 
N. G. CHALMERS Hunt (gr. Mr. W. J. Wright), 
Gamals Hall, Hertford, was first. He staged very 
highly-coloured dishes of Cox’s Orange Pippin, 
Charles Ross, Peasgood’s Nonesuch, and Bis- 
marck. E. G. Hopy, Esq., Buntingford, was 
second, Mrs. Austin (gr. Mr. V. G. Longhurst), 
Ellern Mere, Totteridge, had the best of three 
exhibitors of Pears, and her very good dishes 
ineluded Beurré Diel, Beurré Superfin and 
Beurré Boussoch. Mr.R. Stawarp, Ware Park 
Gardens, was second. 

Only E. H. Sikes, Esq. Fryerning Grange, 
Ingatestone, exhibited in the division for grow- 
ers in Essex, Suffolk. Norfolk, Cambridge, 
Hunts., and Rutland. His Apples. both dessert 
and culinary varieties, were very highly-colourcd 
His chief varieties were Cox's Orange Pippin, 
Allington Pippin, Charles Ross and Emperor 
Alexander. 

Capt. R. B. Brassey (gr. Mr J. G. Quinn), 
Cottesbrooke Park, Northants, had the hest 
Apples and Pears in the Lincoln, Northampton, 
Warwick, Leicester, Notts.. Derby, Staffs.. 
Shropshire and Cheshire division. His Apples 
were excellent specimens of Ribston Pippin, Cox's 
Orange Pippin, Bramley’s Seedling and Peas- 
goods Nonesuch, while the Pears included 
Doyenné du Comice, Comte de Lamy, and 
Louise Bonné of Jersey. C. R. DUNKLEyY, Esq.. 
Moorfields, Warkton, Kettering, was second 
with Pears. 

In the Trish class the EARL oF BESSBOROUGH 
(gr. Mr. T. E. Tomalin), Piltown, Co. Kilkenny, 
included particularly good dishes of Cox's 
Orange Pippin, Ribston Pippin, The Queen, and 
Peaszood’s Nonesuch in his first prize exhibit of 
Apples, while his Pears included equally good 
examples of St. Luke and Gansel’s Bergamot. 
There was no other exhibitor of Pears, while 
T. SHERRARD, Esq. (gr. Mr. Synnoth), Mey- 
borough, Douglas, Cork, was second with Apples. 

SINGLE DIsH CLASSES. 

Generally, the competition was very strong 
in the classes for single dishes of specified 
varieties of Apples and of Pears, and while 
in the majority of instances the Apples were 
not quite so brilliantly coloured as in some 
former years there were some notable excep- 
tions, and all the prize-winning dishes were of 
very shapely and characteristic fruits. There 
were thirty-one dishes of Cox's Orange, twenty- 
two of Blenheim Orange, twenty-one of Ribston 
Pippin, and seventeen of Allington Pippin. 

In the classes fordessert Apples,J. A. STIDSTON 
Esq., won first prizes for Ellison’s Orange, 
Gascoynes Scarlet, King’s Acre Pippin and 
Claygate Pearmain. CANON LEIGH was first 
with American Mother. Lany Mary MORRISON 
had the best dish of Adams’s Pearmain, and A. 
R. CARLISLE, Esq., The Maltings, Biggleswade, 
was first with Allington Pippin. Mrs. AUSTIN 
showed the best Blenheim Pippin and Sturmer 
Pippin. R. B. Hoare, Esq. (gr. Mr. H. Penfold), 
Greenhill, Warminster, had the best Charles 
Ross, and J. H. VIRGO, Esq., was the best of the 
exhibitors of excellent dishes of Cox’s Orange 
Pippin. 

The best Egremont Russet and James Grieve 
were shown by J. H. Loupon, Esq. Capt. 
H. DrumMMonD (gr. Mr. L. Smith), Cadland 
Park, Southampton, excelled with Orleans 
Reinette, and Mr. G. CARPENTER, West Hall 
Gardens, Byfleet, was first with Laxton’s Superb 
and St. Everard. Sir EDWARD PEARSON (gr. 
Mr. W. Stephenson), Brickendenbury, Hertford, 
won the first prize for Margil and Rival, and 
ViscounT HAMBLEDON (gr. Mr. W. Turnham), 
Greenlands, Henley-on-Thames, was first with 
Ribston Pippin. 
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The class for any variety not named above 
induced interesting competition, and the 
first prize was won by J. Carrp, Esq. (gr. Mr. 
F. Moor), Ockroydon, Wimbledon Park, with 
a dish of King Harry, while T. SUERRARD, 
sq., Was second with brilliant fruits of Worces- 
ter Pearmain. Belle de Boskoop of high quality 
and shown by W. H. Myers, Esq., was the best 
dish of any late dessert variety, and Lord 
Burghley, shown by Sir CHARLES NALL-CAIN, 
won the second prize 

In the classes for culinary Apples Sir CHARLES 
NALL-CAIN won first prizes for Crawley Beauty, 
Encore and Golden Noble. Sir EDWARD 
PEARSON was first with Bramley’s Seedling 
and Rev. W. Wilks, of immense size. VISCOUNT 
HAMBLEDON Jed for dishes of Annie Elizabeth 
and Newton Wonder Mr R. STAWARD ex- 
celled with Bismarck of high colour, and CANON 
Leigu was first with Blenheim Pippin. The 
tirst prize Dumelow’s Seedling were shown by 
Capt. H. B. Tate (gr. Mr. A. Moss), Billesby 
Manor, Alcester. Capt. R. B. BRAsSEY was 
first with Ecklinville, Capt. C. Hunt was first 
with Edward VIL, and W. H. Myers, Esq.. 
won the first prize for Golden Spire, Norfolk 
Beauty and The Queen of high quality. The 
EARL or BessBporouGH had handsome fruits 
of Grenadier, while E. H. Sikes, Esq., was first 


with Lord Derby and Warner's King. VIS- 
COUNT HAMBLEDON won the first prize for 
Newton Wonder, and J. N. Stuart, Esy., 


Bromhill, Harrow, was successful with Stirling 
Castle, and J. A. STIDSTON, Esq., was first with 
S. T. Wright. 

Very many dishes were shows in the class 
for eight fruits of any variety not named above, 
and the best was of Loddington, shown by the 
EARL oF BESSBOROUGH, and Mére de Ménage, 
shown by Mr. R. STAWARD, was second. 


DESSERT PEARS. 

All the dishes of dessert Pears were 
staged in the Orchid annexe, and these were 
of excellent appearance. E. H. SIKES, Esq., 
was first with Beurré Anjou, Beurré Hardy, 
and, being the only exhibitor, was second with 
Wirter Nelis. 

Capt. Tare won the first prize with Beurré 


Bose and Mr. G. CARPENTER was equally 
successful with Beurré Superfin, Fondante 


d'Automne, and was awarded the second prize 
for the only dish of Thompson’s. Lapy MAry 
Morrison had the best Conference and Emile 
d`Heyst, and J. A. StipsTon, Esq., was first 
with Durondeau. 

Of the many good dishes of Doyenné du Comice 
and Louise Bonne of Jersey, the best were 
shown by the Rev. R. SMITH (gr. Mr. H. Bates), 
Hertingfordbury. Cart. R. B. BRASSEY was 
first with Marie Louise, and J. H. LOUDON, 
Esq., had the best Pitmaston Duchess. 

The best eight fruits of any early variety 
not named above were of Beurré Boussoch, 
shown by Mrs. Austin, while Parrot, staged by 
Hon. Mrs. Guiyn (gr. Mr. T. Bradbury), Albury 
Hall, Hadham, Herts., was second. The 
variety Charles Ernest, shown by E. H. SIKES, 
Esq.. proved to be the best dish of a late variety 
not scheduled, and Beurré Alexander Lucas, 
staged by Mr. R. STAWARD. was second. 

Many dishes were stayed in a class for the 
best flavoured Apples not named in the schedule, 
and the first prize was awarded to J. A. STIDSTON 
Esq., for a dish of St. Edmund’s Pippin, while 
the Rev. F. J. WINGFIELD Dicsy (pr. Mr. E. 
Hill), Sherborne Castle, was second with Mr. 
Phillimore. There were only three dishes in 
the similar class for Pears where the first 
prize was awarded to A. P. BRANDT, Esq. 
(gr. Mr. J. W. Barks), Bletchingley Castle, 
for Comte de Lamy. 


UNITED HORTICULTURAL BENEFIT AND 
PROVIDENT. 


THE monthly meeting of this Society was 
held in the R.H.S. Hall, on Monday, September 


14, Mr. Chas H. Curtis presiding. Five new 
members were elected. Two members with- 
drew interest amounting to £9 5s. dd.; two 


members over the age of seventy years with- 
drew £129 2s. 9d. from their deposit accounts ; 
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and one lapsed member was paid the sum of 
£49 Os. 9d. The death certificate of one deceased 
member was produced and the sum of £54 Is. 5d. 
was passed for payment to his nominee; the 
sum of £5 was granted to one member in distress, 
and a grant. of 5s. per week for life to one mem- 
ber of over seventy years. Grants were made 
to six members for dental and optical treatment, 
amounting to £22 17s. 3d., while eight other 
cases were considered. The sick pay on the 
ordinary side for the month came to £456 19s. 10d, 
and on the State side to £81 12s. Gd. ; Maternity 
benefits totalled £5. 


NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


THE Floral Committee met in the Music 
Gallery at Holland Park Hall, W., on September 
21, and the following awards were made. 

First-CLass CERTIFICATES. 

Cranford.—-(2.1.¢) An early-flowering yellow 
variety of considerable grace. Shown by Mr. 
W. Roots, Hollicot, Cranford. 

Berengaria.—(2.1.b).. A showy and graceful 
variety, carrring its flowers on good stems. 
The colour is deep rose. 

Shirley Pride.— (2.1.b). A graceful free- 
flowering variety of rich rosy-mauve colour, 

Chancellor.—TVhis charming variety has firm 
and finely-formed flowers of pleasing golden 
fawn colour. The foregoing three varieties 
were shown by Mr. H. WoouMAn, Shirley. 
Birmingham. 

Mayford White-—A pure white variety of 
very beautiful form, the florets reflexing a 
little. Stems slender but firm. Shown by 
Mr. H. SHOESMITH, JUNR.. Mayford, Woking. 

Phocnix.—The flowers of this free-flowering 
variety are very light and graceful, and they 
are of a bright, clear chestnut colour. Shown 
by Messrs. Scotr AND WicKHaAM, Witley. 

Crimson Circle.—This first-rate variety carries 
solid and yet graceful flowers of a fine deep 
and rich erimson hue. 

Lichfield Peach.--A graceful variety with 
somewhat twisted florets and distinct “ Japan- 
ese’ style. The colour is pearly-pink with 
a Peach centre. 

Pink Dame.—In this elegant variety the deep 
pink flowers are of good size and borne on stiff 
stems. : 

Fire Crest.—A showy, long-stemmed, useful 
variety of light chestnut-red colour, with old 
gold reverse. The foregoing four sorts were 
shown by Mr. A. W. THORPE, Lichfield, Statis. 

COMMENDATION. 

Peter Pan. — A neat early-flowering sort, 
almost of Pompon form. The colour is soft 
cardinal red. Shown by Mr. H. WOOLMAN. 











Obituary. 


M. Jules Vacherot.—It is with great regret 
that we learn from the French press of the death 
of M. Jules Vacherot, the well-known French 
landscape gardener and writer on horticultural 
subjects, at the age of sixty-three. As the 
creator of the beautiful palace gardens at Laeken, 
Brussels, and of the grounds in the French 
sections of the universal exhibitions of St. Louis 
and Brussels, he had attained a fame far beyond 
his own country, and his monumental work 
* Parcs et Jardins Modernes, published in 1908, 
is known as the landscape gardeners vade- 
mecum. The son of a gardener, he early 
entered the gardening profession, and eventually 
became head gardener to the City of Paris. 
In 1900 he directed the horticultural side of 
the Great Exhibition, his creations exciting 
the utmost admiration. Like most busy men, 
he found time for other activities besides his 
official duties, and was several times Vice- 
President of the Société Nationale d Horticul- 
ture de France, besides occupying himself 
prominently in charitable and municipal affairs. 
His uniform kindness made him a general 
favourite, and the immense number of friends 
who followed him to his last resting place testified 
to his great qualities of heart and mind. 
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CorRECTION.—In Mr. Heaton’s notes on Market 
Industry in the Worthing District (p. 233), 
a clerical error appears, and his reference 
to Cherrington Manor should be to Sherring- 
ton Manor, near Berwick Station, Sussex. 


ANNUAL Larkspur. F. M. K. The Annual 
Larkspur resents transplanting. The seeds 
should be sown thinly on well-prepared 
ground during March or April, where the 
plants are intended to flower, and thinned 
out as growth advances, to a foot or more 
apart. When preparing the ground dig 
in well-deeayed manure and add a little 
lime rubble before sowing the seeds. 


CINERARIA DISEASED. C. T. S. The disease on 
the Cineraria is the rather uncommon rust, 
Coleosporium Senecionis. The uredospores 
agree in dimensions with those given by 
Grove, though they are not “‘ mostly oblong,” 
as stated, but are mostly spherical. Chit- 
tenden (Journal of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, XXXIII, p. 511, 1908) recommends 
spraying with a solution of potassium per- 
manganate. 


GLASSINESS IN AppLks. E.W.S. The fruit 
you send is affected with glassiness, which 
is a purely physiological effect brought about 
by water penetrating the intercellulary spaces 
instead of air. You will find an interesting 
letter on “ Glassiness in Apples ` by Mr. W. 
H. Divers, in Gard. Chron., December 2, 1922, 
p. 327. 


NAMES OF 
izontalis ; 
3. probably S. Menziesii ; 
floridus; 5, Staphylea pinnata: 6, Hibiscus 
syriacus; 7. Ligustrum coriaceum. W.S. 
l, too withered to identify: 3, Berberis 
vulgaris var.: 5, Rhus venenata: 7, Physos- 
tegia virginiana; 9, Leycesteria formosa. 
We do not undertake to name varieties of 
Roses. G.E.T. 1, Ulmus montana; 2, 
Cedrus Libanii; 3, Thuya plicata: 4 and 6, 
Pseudotsuga Douglasii; 5, Cedrus Deodara ; 
7, Picea excelsa var.,; 8, Sequoia gigantea ; 
E.S. 1, Euonymus japonicus var. latifolius ; 
2, Spiraca variegatus ; 3, Euonymus radicans ; 
4, not recognised; 5, Crinum Powelli; 6, 
Lythrum Salicaria; 7, not recognised: 8&8, 
Trandescantia virginiana rubra; 9, Funkia 


PLANTS. L.C. 1, Cotoneaster hor- 
2, probably Spiraea Aitchisonii ; 
4, Calycanthus 


lancifolia albo marginata ; 10, Olearia 
Haastii ; 11, Romneya Coulteri; 12, 


Alstromeria, probably A. aurantiaca; 13. 
Ceratostigma plumbaginoides ; 14, too small 
for identification ; 15, Polygonum affine : 
16, Helianthus giganteus : 17, not recognised : 
18, Helenium Bigelovii; 19, H. autumnale, 


striatum. C.S. A variety of | Hibiscus 
syriacus. H.#.P.  Haemanthus species, 
probably H. coccineus. A.B. 1, 
Inula Tfelenium ; 2, Veratrum nigrum. 


P.S. 1, Jasione montana; 2, Galum verum ; 
3, Commelina coelestis. J.S. Arundinaria 
gracilis (syn. Bambusa gracilis). The plant 
is increased by division either in the spring 
or autumn. The Begonia leaves are probably 
infested with rust. 


SEEDLING CARNATIONS. Constant Reader. The 
seedling Carnations appear to have some 
merit, but it is just possible there are 
others equal or superior to them already 
in cultivation. In any case, we advise you 
to grow the plants on and next year submit 
flowers to the Floral Committee of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, or you might send 
them te some firm which makes a speciality 
of these flowers. 


Tomato. T.C. No disease due to either 
fungi or insects was present on the leaves 


sent. The appearance suggests ill health 
owing to some cultural defect. 
Communications Keceived.—\. B.—M. B. C.— 
BE. D. D. N. WP. GRB. S. G. BT ERB 
A. Mes. J. B.-A. M.—J. B, F.B. D. 
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MARKETS. 


COVENT GAHDEN, Tuesday, September 20h, 1925, 


Plants in Pots, etc. ; Average Wholesale Prices. 
(All 48’s except where otherwise stated). 


Adiantum s. d. 8. d. 

cuneatum 

per doz. ... 10 0-13 0 
—elegans ... ... 10 0-12 0 
Aralia Sieboldii... 9 0-10 0 
Araucarias, per 

doz. — ... 30 042 0 
Asparagus plu- 


mosus ... ... 12 0-18 0 
—Sprengeri ... 12 0-18 0 


Aspidistra, green 36 0-60 0 


Asplenium, per 

OZ. = anes ww 12 0-18 0 
—32’8 * ... 24 0-30 0 
—nidus eve ees 12 0-15 0 


Cacti, per tray, 
—12’s, 15's * 


Chrysanthemums, 
pot grown, in 
Variety, 48's per 
doz. * ... 18 0-24 0 


Crotons, per doz. 30 0-45 0 
Cyrtomium ... 10 0-25 0 


5 0—7 0 


s. d. 8. d, 
Erica gracilis, 48's 
per doz. * 
-nivalis, 48's per 
doz... ... 27 0-36 0 
Above — Varieties 
in 60's, per doz. 
—in Thumbs, per 
doz... * 
Marguerites, 48's 
per doz, ... 15 0-18 0 
Nephrolepis in 
variety ... ... 12 0-18 0 


—32's woe wwe 24 0-36 0 
Palms, Kentia ... 30 0-48 0 
—60's aes .- 15 0-18 0 
Pteris, in variety 10 0-15 0 


27 0-30 0 


12 0-15 0 


9 0-10 0 


—large 60's .. 50—6 0 
—small .. 40-50 
—72’3 per tra 

of 153 |. 26-30 
Solanums, 48's per 

doz. * ... 12 0-15 0) 
Viscarias, 48’s 

per doz. .. 15 0-18 0 


Cut Flowers, etc.: Average Wholesale Priccs. 


s.d.8.d. 
Adiantum deco- 
Tum, doz. bun. 9 0-10 0 
—cuneatum, per 
doz. bun. .. 60-80 
Arums (Richardias), 
per doz. 6 0—8 0 
Asparagus plu- 
mosus, per bun. 
long trails, 6's 2 0—3 0 


med. sprays ... 1 6—2 6 

short , .. 0 9—1 3 
—Sprengeri, per bun. 

long sprays ... 1 6—2 0 

med. ,, .. 1 0—1 6 

short .. 0 4—1 0 
Aster A mellus 

King George, 


per doz. bun.... 
Asters, white, per 
doz. bun. .. 6 0—8 0 
— coloured, per 
doz. bun. d 
Bouvardia, white, 
per doz. bun. ... 12 0-13 0 
Camellias, white, 
per box, 12's ... 
Carnations, per 


3 0--3 6 


doz blooms ... 2 6—40 
Chrysanthemums 
—white, per doz. 

blooms ... .. 4 0—6 0 
— white. large 


blooms, per doz. 6 0—S 0 
—bronze, per doz. 

blooms... ... 20-40 
—bronze, large 

blooms, per doz. 
—bronze, per doz. 

bun. ... 12 0-18 0 
— yellow, per doz. 

blooms .. 4 0—6 0 
— yellow, per doz. 
bun. ... ... 12 0-15 0 

—yellow, large 

blooms, per doz. 6 9- 70 
— pink, large 

blooms, per doz. 
Above colours— 
— medium, large 

blooms. per doz. 2 0-30 
—spray,in bunches, 

per doz ... 12 0-18 0 
Coreopsis, per doz. 

bun 


3 6—4 0 


4 0--5 0 


8. d. 3. d. 
Gladioli, primulinus. 
per doz. spikes 1 6—2 6 
—scarlet, per doz. 


spikes .., . 3 0—4 0 
—Giant White, 

per doz. spikes 2 0—3 0 
Heather, white, 


per doz. bun.... 10 0-12 0 
pink, per doz. 
bun 


lox .. 8 0—9 0 

Honesty, per doz. 

bun. sse ... 18 0-30 0 
Lapagerias, per 

doz. blooms ... 3 6—40 
Lilium longiflorum 

long, per doz. ... 4 0—4 6 
—speciosum 

album, long, per 

doz Se . 3 6—4 0 
—short, per doz. 4 0—53 0 
—speciosum 

rubrum, long, 

per doz. blooms 2 0—2 6 
—short 1 6—2 0 
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Lily-of-the-Valley, 

per doz. bun..., 24 0-26 0 
Orchids, per doz. 

—Cattleyas ... 36 0-48 0 

—Cypripediums 5 0—7 0 
Physalis, per doz. 

bun. ae .. 15 0-24 0 


Roses, per doz. 

blooms, Rich- 

mond .. e. 26-3 6 
— Liberty ... . 26-36 
—Madawme Butter- 

fly we awe 16—30 
—M me. Abel 

Chatenay w 20-26 
—Melody ... we 20-3 G 
—Molly Sharman 

Crawford m 26-36 
—Ophelia... s 2 0—3 6 
—Sunburst ww 2630 6 
Scabiosa caucas- 

ica, per doz. 

bun. ... 6 0—7 0 
Smilax, per doz. 

trails... . 30-36 
Statice, mauve... 6 0—8 0 


—white, per doz. 
bun. ... 6 0—8 0 


SA phanohis; per 
7 


—— .. 1 3—16 pips ... .. 4 0—50 
ornflo wers i 
Croton leaves RTEA 
per doz... ... 0 9—26 | Sultan, white, per . 
Fern, French, per doz. bun. .. 4 0—5 0 
doz. bun. io — —mauve, per doz. g 
Gardenias, per bun. .. . 40-50 
box, 12’s, 18's... 5 0—60 | Violets 3 0—50 
REMARKS.—IĪn this department business improved 


towards the end of last week. 


Carnations show a little 


improvement in quality and prices are generally firmer, 


Roses are also realising better prices, 


Lilium Joneifforum 


is in sufficient supply to meet requirements, and so also is 


L. speciosum) rubrum, while white L. 
quantity, 
attracting more attention but prices remain firin. 


more Hmited in 


speciosum retains 
(Richardias) are 
There 


APTUS 


is a ready demand for Chrysanthemums. especially for 
the best quality amongst the disbudded blooms. notably 


the white and yellow gots. 
humerous, 


White. 


Verona: pink, 


Medium-sized blooms are more 
Amongst spray staff white appears to be 
selling more freely, especially R 
Coloured) sorts are- bronze, Mes. J. Pearson and 
Botty Spark; 


io des Blanes and September 


yellow. Horace Martin, 


There are also numerous other sorts not named for market. 


The principal sorts of 


disbudded 


blooms are- white, 


Duchess, Debutante. Sanetity; pink. Consul and Pink 


Delight; yellow, Mercedes and Yellow King ; 


bronze, 


Almirante, Alcalde and September Bronze: also other 
sorts not named, including one or two red varieties. A few 
exhibition blooms are also on sale in excelent condition. 
Gladioli begin to show signs of finishing, searlet. being in 
best quality. Small consignments of coloured Pyrethrums 
are arriving in exeellent condition, Violets have much 
improved in quality and supplies are inereasing. The 
newest arrivals in this department are white Camellias 
and white Bouvardia. the latter taking the place of 
Stephanotis, which is now finishing. Gardenias and Lily- 
of-the-Valley remain fairly plentitul and other subjects 
show little change from last week. 


Fruit: Average Wholesale Prices. 


8. d. 8.d, s.d. s.d. 

Apples, English, Lemons, Messina, 
per $ sieve— ver box...  ... 12 0-180 
—COX'S —Murcia ... a 12 0-160 


o 6 0-100 
—James Grieve |. —Naples ... .. 26 0-SU 0 


2 0—53 0 


—-Ribston Pippin 30 60 Melons (Forced) 
—Worcesters Pear- p basket ... ... 10 0-16 0 
main e 2 6—60 | —Cantaloupes ... 3 0—80 
Apples, Cooking— —Valencia, per 
—large , . 3 640 cage .. 14 0—15 0 
Ire 0 — be 
—others ose 2 0—2 6 Nectarines, per 
Apples, American — doz. ses .. 60-18 0 
— Jonathan, per —South African, 
Case 80 120 per case... .. 200 25 0 


-—-COx's, per case 16 0-20 0 


—Barrels.. 0... 16.0 25 0 | Oranges, South African— 


—Naatges per tray 3 6—5 0 


Bananas ve H4 0-226 | al "15 0-200 
Piar TG oe —Seedless .. 12 0-20 0 
—cultivated, per Ib. 0 6- 0 8 PORRE ys 
—wild, per lb... ...0 3-04 | Pines ee, oO 
Cobnuts, per lb.... 0 11—1 0 | Peaches, English 

Figs, French, per per doz. 6 0-18 0 


box sak . 10-20 


Pears, per 4 bushel 10 0-15 0 
Grapes— 


— Fertility, per 4 


—Belgian, Alicante 1 0—1 6 Sieve . 7 0—8 0 
— English ... ee 1 3— 0 | —Conferenee 8 0-10 0 
—Colinar .., e 19-30 | —Dr. Jules Guyot, 

—Hamburgh 1 3—1 9 per $ sieve... 10 0-14 0 


—Muscat ... we 2 6—4 6 


‘ ee ; --]V Anjou .. 12 0-14 0 
1G erns eN a. O 9—1 3 — alia 12 0-14 0 
— Lisbon White... 10 0-14 0 AVA EI vee To t 
— Lisbon Black 12 0-1530 | | Comice... a. 14 0-18 0 

; See re —Keitfer, per case 14 0-16 0 


Grape Fruit, 


—Cuban ... .. 45 047 6 | Plums, English 
—South African, —Monarch _ 16 0-200 
per case... we — 350 | Walnuts, per Ib. 0 10—1 0 


Vegetables : Average Wholesale Prices. 


8. d. s.d. 


Beans— Marrows, tally ... 7 6-10 0 
—Scarlet Runner, Onions— 
gpu ee e 0—0 | “Dutch ... 7 6—R O 
eets, new. per i —English, per cwt. R 0—9 0 
doz. bun. n 2 03 —Valencia .. 8 0-10 0 
Cabbage, per tally 7 6-12 ; = 
Celery, per doz. Parsnips, per cwt. 6 0—7 0 
fans ... 16 0-24 0 | Potatos— 
Cauliflowers, per —kKing Edward, 
doz. we .. 30-60 per cwt. . 6 0—7 6 
warts new, per A à —ot hers n. 40-56 
ag — se 0—7 8 — enter: 
Cucumbers, per doz. 3 0—4 0 prouts. Der bag RA 
—Flats, 36's, 42's 7 6—9 6 | Tomatos, English, 
Dutch Onions ... 8 0—90 per strike— 
Endive, per doz. — 30] —pink —.., s.. 40—50 
Horseradish, per —pink & white ... 4 0—50 
bundle .., .. 2 0—3 6 | —blue * s.. 26-30 
Lettuce, Cos, doz. 1 0—2 0 | —Guernsey we 2 6—3 6 
— cabbage .. 16-20 | —Jersey n. 2 6—3 6 
Mushrooms, cups 3 0—5 0 | —Dutch ... aw. 2 6—3 6 
—Broilers .., .. 26—30 Turnips, per cwt. 7 0—5 0 


REMARKS. -h> fruit trade has experienced a very quiet 
period during the paist ftw woeks, but at the time of Writing 
there seems to be some improvement. English Apples are 
plentiful but are feeling th! comp tition of very large 
duintifies of Apples from America, and prices are ruling 
low. For the time: of year Cox's Orange Pippin is boing 
marketed freely. Some good cooking Apples are being 
marketed but prices on the whole are unsatisfactory for 
the growers. Some late Plums have done well and have 
boon negotiated at comparatively high levels. Pears are 
not plentiful, bat what advantage there might have been 
to growers who had fairly satisfactory crops has been nullified 
by the Beurré Hardy, Winter Nelis, Benrré D'Anjouw. and 
Doyenne du Comice that are being shipped from California. 
Choice fruits suchas Peaches, Nectarines, Figs. and Melons 
are creating a steady inquiry. The Tomato trade has fallen 
away somewnit. and couplet with increasing Quantities 
Of outdoor produce from Jersey, are quoted lower. 
Cucumbers are in fair demand. Supplies of outdoor 
vegetables are ampe for th: demand. Mushrooms are 
rather anore plentiful and inclined to be cheaper. The 
Potato trade is steady, 


GLA SGO W. 


Trading during the past week was disappointing. In 
View oF the annual holiday on Monday, Supplies were 
excessive, more particularly on Thursday and Friday, 
When they were beyond the purchasing power ot the market, 
ani prices made a general movement downwards in eon- 
sequence. Apples were, perhaps, the weakest spot. Jona- 
thans were offered down to 5,- per ease, and from l4- 
to IS- per barrel. Wealthy ranged from 6- to I2- 
per ease; and York Emperial fiuetuated between 16- 
an | 20 - per barrel, Pears were aso cheapat 22 -to 28 -per 
ease of 46 pounds for Californian Beurré Hardy: Black 
Beurre Hardy were worth 16.- half-case. aud Conference, 
14 . Good Victoria Phims rose to 94. and 104A. per pound, 
but inferior qualities only made 26 to 4-. At Friday's 
auetion sales Blackberries were very plentiful and were 
slow to move at L2 to 14 per chip. English Alicante 
Grapes Varied from 1:3 to 1/9 per pound: Gros Colmar, 
2°-, and Muscats, 2,6 to 4,-. Bronze Melons made any- 


-> 


thing irom 3,9 tu 3;- per case. 
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The cut fiower market was heavily stocked with Spray 
Chrysanthemums and disbudded blooms were also plenti- 
ful. Ordinary stutf, of which a good deal was soft and 
unsaleable, realised Id. to 4d. per bunch. Loan's Pink, 
Loans Crimson and Nina Blick averaged 3d. to 6d.. and 
Betty Spark, 10d. to 1,3, while disbudded Debutante 
brought 2 6 per dozen. September Bronze. 1.4 for 6's; 
and Sanctity, 9d. to 10d. Gladioli were worth lûd. to 
l 2for 6's, and Lilium longiflorum cased off to 46 per dozen. 
Arrivals of indoor Roses were confined to Madame Buttertly 
Which obtained 3,- per dozen, while out-door blooms 
brought 5d. to 6d. Carnations declined to Z.- and 2 6: 
Asters sold at 9d. to 1.6 per dozen, Statice 2d. to 3d per 
bumeh, and Asparagus, 1,3. 


In the vegetable section the falling off in the demane 
for Tomatos was reticeted in the lower prices, Scotch being 
down to sd. per pound, English to 7d. and Jersey to 34d. 
Broad Beans were purehasable at 3- per stone, Celery 
at 26 per bunch, Cucumbers at 2.6 to 6- per dozen, 
Canlitiowers at 3 - to 5 -. and Mushrooms at 2- per pound 
for cultivated, and 3d. for field grown, 





NEW HORTICULTURAL INVENTIONS. 


LATEST PATENT APPLICATIONS. 


22,483.— Anderson, G.—Reels for garden, ete., 
hose. September 9. 

21,771.—Donaldson, G. 
August 31. 

21,975.—Watson anl Sons, H., Ltd.—Cutting 


S. — Lawn-mowers. 


cylinders for lawn mowers, cte. Sep- 
tember 2. l 
21,560.—O’Connell, F. J.—Hedze clippers. 


August 2s. 
21,943.-- Pangbourne, 
August 27. 


A. E.—Plant support. 


SPECIFICATIONS PUBLISHED LAST MONTH. 


238,481.—Pease, E. L.—Production of mixed 
fertilisers. 

238,592.— Richardson, F. S.—Means for adding 
insecticides to water in a spraying device. 

238,795.—Cruickshank, A.—Hose couplings. 

238,830.—Randell, W. B.—Holders for stakes 
and the like for horticultural purposes. 

238,472.—Etten, W. V. Van.—Wheelbarrows. 


ABSTRACT PUBLISHED LAST MONTH. 
Fertilisers. Patent No. 236,494. 


A tablet fertilizer has been patented in this 
country by Messrs. Badische Anilin and Sodo 
Fabrik, of Ludwigshafen-on-Rhine, Germany. 
A water-soluble fertiliser is formed by mixing 


urea, ammonium phosphate, and potassium 
nitrate and/or sulphate. In an example 


given, 215 pounds of potassium nitrate and 
190 pounds of di-ammonium phosphate, both 
well dried are mixed, and seventy pounds of 
dry urea are aided. The fertiliser may be 
pressed into tablets or cakes of any desired 
weight. 


This list is specially compiled for The 
Gardeners’ Chronicle by Messrs. Rayner and 
Co., Regd.: Patent Agents, of 5. Chancery 
Lane, London, from whom all information 
relating to Patents, Trade Marks, and Designs, 
can be obtained gratuitously. 

Messrs. Rayner and Co. will obtain printed 
copies of the Published Specifications and 
forward on post free for the price of Is. 6d. 
each. 








CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


J. CARTER AND CO., Raynes Park, S.W. 29.—Swect Peas 
for autumn sowing. 

J. E. KNIGHT AND SoN, Tettenhail Rosery, 
bampton.— Roses. 

CLIBRANS LTD., Altrincham.—Roses. Fruits. 


Wolver- 


GEORGE PYNE, Denver Nurseries, Topsham, Devon.— 
l Fruits, 
FELTHAM FIBRE WORKS, Feltham, Middlesex.—Fibre 


bulb mixture (Wholesale). 


STUART Low Co., Bush Hill Park. Middlesex.—Fruit 
trees, 

GEORGE BUNYARD AND Co., LTD., Maidstone.—Fruit 
trees, 

E. W. KING AND Co., LTD. Coggeshall, Essex.—Sweet 


Peas, 
W. POWER AND CO.. 25, King Street. Wa terford.— Bulbs. 
JOHN Woop, 4. Fitzroy Street, W, l1.— Designs. 
of rock and water gardens. ete, l 
J. H. HEATHMAN, Parson's Green, Fulham, S.W. 6.— 
Ladders. 
GRAINGER AND CGO.. 120, Old Christchurch Road, Bourne- 
mouth.—Bulbs, 
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The Sun Garden, Falinge Park. 








AVERAGE MEAN TEMPERATURE for the ensuing week 
dedueed froin observations during the last fifty 
years at Greenwich, 40.0, 

ACTUAL TEMPERATURE— 

The Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 5, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London, Wednesday, October 7, 
10 a.m. Bar. 30.2. Temp. 60°, Weather, Fine. 








MINNEHAHA and Lady Gay 


A Die-back are such hardy Ramblers that 
Disease of it comes as a shock to learn 
Rambier that, like ladies of an earlier 
Roses. century, they have taken to 


fits of megrims, or worse— 
and at Wisley, too. In that garden, where 
most things grow so serenely, these Roses, 
and American Pillar as well, have at all 
events in one place—by the river bank— 
begun to show signs of debility. So far 
the malady from which they are suffering 
has not been recorded as occurring else- 
Where, so that it would seem that Mr. W. 
Dawson, who has investigated* the ‘‘die- 
back” from which the Ramblers are suffering, 
has the melancholy satisfaction of presiding 
at the birth of a new disease. He has made 
full use of his opportunity, and has worked 
out very carefully the nature of the disease 
and its probable provenance. The symptoms 
of the malady are striking: dead, black 
shoots, and vellow and falling leaves. On 
the dead shoots were found the fructifica- 
nons of a fungus. Laboratory investigation 
aa 


*A Die-back of Rambler Roses. By W. J. Dowson, 
oE Journal Roy. Hortic. Soe. Vol. L., Part 1. Jan, 
wd, 
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showed, indeed, the presence of two fungi on 
the diseased shoots; and of the two that 
which is the agent of the die-back disease 
was determined by infection experiments 
made with healthy, potted Roses, Goldfinch, 
and Francois Guillot. By this method it 
was found that the disease is due to the 
fungus Gnomonia Rubi, and that the parasite 
may also attack wild Roses and Brambles. 
It has, in fact, been found on the Bramble 
near Keswick, and Mr. Dawson has been 
able to demonstrate, again by infection 
experiments, that the fungus which was 
destroying the Bramble at Keswick is 
capable of infecting and bringing about the 
die-back of wild Roses and of cultivated 
Ramblers. With these results before him 
the author concludes that the die-back 
fungus is a natural enemy of the Bramble, 
and perhaps also of the wild Rose, and that, 
chance decreeing that Brambles and wild 
Roses stricken with the disease should grow 
near the Ramblers, the last-named became 
infected. The immunity hitherto enjoyed by 
the Ramblers has been due only to their 
isolation, and propinquity has served as the 
bridge to bring the disease to the Ramblers. 
In view of these facts there is an added 
reason for keeping down Brambles in the 
neighbourhood of gardens. These plants 
are in themselves pests enough, rooting by 
their heads and spreading from hedgerow 
to meadow, but if they are to bring with 
them troubles to Minnehaha and Lady Gay, 
and all the rest of the Rambler tribe, they 
must be grubbed with even more ruthless- 
ness. Mr. Dawson has done an excellent 
piece of work in unravelling the life history 
of the die-back fungus, and in warning us 
betimes of the possibility of the disease 
appearing in our gardens. 





The Sun Garden, Falinge Park, Rochdale.—- 
Falinge Park stands on high ground overlooking 
the town of Rochdale (which, incidentally, 
derives its name from the river Roch running 
through it), and commands an extensive and 
fine view of the surrounding country of hill 
and moor. The park is one of the prettiest 
in Lancashire. The Sun Garden, an elevated 
plateau enclosed on three sides by a wall of 
artistic build, is a beautiful and interesting 
feature of it from early spring until late autumn. 
Falinge Park is about twenty-five acres in 
extent, and was the gift of Alderman, later 
Sir Samuel, Turner, since deceased. He gave 
eighteen acres of it during his Mayoralty to 
commemorate the coronation of King 
Edward VII, in 1902, and the remaining five 
acres on the occasion of the coronation of King 
George V, 1911. Alderman Turner was a 
man of conspicuous business ability, and gave 
liberally and unostentatiously of his time and 
material wealth to the Borough of Rochdale. 
Mr. Blagden, the Superintendent of Rochdale’s 
open spaces—covering nearly 120acres—has been 
Parks’ Superintendent since the opening of 
Falinge Park in August, 1905. He came to 


Rochdale from Bow Cemetery where he was . 


for twenty-three years. Our supplementary 
illustration, reproduced from a very fine photo- 
graph lent us by Messrs. Dickson and Robinson 
of Manchester, shows The Sun Garden in its 


spring time beauty, when the Tulips and other - 


bulbs supplied by this firm were at their best. 
So far as we are aware, this garden is unique 
in its design and position. 


Temporary Suspension of “La Tribune 
Horticole.”—In consequence of a widespread 
strike of printing employees which took place 


in Belgium in July and August, our little. 
Belgian contemporary, La Tribune Horticole, - 


has been compelled to suspend publication 
during August and September. We have just 
received a copy dated the 25th July, but pub- 
lished at the end of September, giving the reason 
for the suspension, and announcing that, unlike 
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most of the Belgian journals, the price will 
not be increased. It is further announced 
that issues will be published bearing the dates 
of each weck which has been missed in order 
that bound volumes may appear complete. 


Rose Ladylove.—The name ‘‘ Ladylove” 
is sometimes used in connection with the market 
prices of Roses in Covent Garden, but Messrs. 
G. Beckwith and Son, Hoddesdon, point out 
that they are the only growers of the genuine 
Ladylove Rose, and moreover, they are 
not putting any blooms of this variety on the 
market at the moment, and will not do so until 
1927. They state that “the Rose Ladylove 
bears a slight resemblance to Madame Butterfly 
and Ophelia, and the name Ladylove is some- 
times wrongly used for both these varieties.” 
We are aware that the name Ladylove is 
sometimes used in Covent Garden, and we 
believe an attempt was made to apply the 
name Ladylove to Mme. Butterfly when this 
sport from Ophelia was introduced from 
America, but who was responsible for this 
application we are not in a postion to state. 


Losses from Insect Pests.—In the fifty-fifth 
Annual Report of the Entomological Society 
of Ontario, Mr. C. L. Metcalf, of the Depart- 
ment of Entomology, University of Illinois, 
places the losses to crops, stock, etc., caused 
by insect pests in the United States of America 
at the astounding sum of $1,590,044,500. He 
estimates that in 1924 hungry insect pests 
of cereal crops took a toll estimated at nearly 
§$450,000,000, whilst the loss to vegetable growers 
amounted to no less than $60,000,000. He 
further stated that fruit insects despoiled 
$40,000,000 worth of Apples, Peaches, Pears 
and Citrus fruits. Mr. Metcalf states that it 
is believed that there are 1,000,000 kinds of 
insects in the American continent alone, and 
400,000 kinds have been scientifically named 
and described. Insects are one hundred times 
as numerous as mammals, thirty times as num- 
erous as birds or fishes, nearly one hundred 
times as numerous as worms or reptiles, and 
forty times as numerous as protozoa. For 
each human being there is at least one million 
insects. Mr. Metcalf states that the subject 
offers an unlimited field for research, and he 
gives particulars of some of the mechanical 
or physical measures used for the control of 
insects, with types of farm and garden practices 
for the control of these pests. J 


Black Currant Tabooed in America.— Because 
of the part it plays in the dissemination of the 
Pine blister rust disease, several] States in America 
have declared the cultivated Black Currant 
a public nuisance, and the United States 
Department of Agriculture recommends its 
elimination. The fungus which causes the 
disease develops spores which germinate on the 
leaves of cultivated Black Currants and Goose- 
berries; the European or cultivated Black 
Currant is more easily affected, and on it the 
fungus produces a larger number of spores 
than on any other species. Infection spreads 
from late June until the foliage dies, hair-like 
out-growths of the fungus appearing on the 
undersides of the diseased leaves. These 
out-growths produce the spores that infect 
White Pines. It is stated that the White Pines 
of America constitute the cream of the forest, 
and the value of the timner crop is $550,000,000. 
In some of the north-eastern states the principal 
income of the land is derived from White Pine, 
which yields a profit of $5 to $10 per acre per 
year. 


Scottish Rose Plebiscite.—With the object of 
determining what are the most popular Roses 
for ordinary garden cultivation in Scotland, 
the Daily Record recently arranged a plebiscite 
and offered prizes to competitors who succeeded 
in naming the first dozen in the order of merit. 
The results, which were announced on Saturday 
last, are very interesting ; 703 lists were received 
from amateur rosarians residing in every county 
from Ross-shire and Morayshire in the north, to 
Berwickshire, Kirkcudbright and -Wigtonshire 
in the south; 254 different varieties of Roses 
were voted upon. Frau Karl Druschki occupied 
first place with 512 votes, and the other success- 
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ful sorts which comprise the collection were :—- 
Caroline Testout, 467; Madame Edouard 
Herriot, 444 ; General MacArthur, 398 ; Ophelia, 
351 ; Golden Emblem, 350 ; Hugh Dickson, 348; 
Lady Pirrie, 296; Madame Abel Chatenay, 
252; Mrs. Henry Morse, 251; Los Angeles, 
220; and Betty Uprichard, 196. Isobel was 
the most popular single Rose and in the semi- 
double class honours were divided between 
Red Letter Day and K. of K., only eight votes 
separating the two. The prizes were divided 
among five competitors who named eleven of 
the twelve varieties correctly. 


Roses for Pot Culture in Cold Greenhouses.— 
The following list of Roses is recommended 
by the National Rose Society for cultivation 
in pots in cold greenhouses :—Madame Butterfly, 
Richmond, Caroline Testout, Sunburst. Elsie 
Beckwith, Lieut. Chaure, Angelus, Mrs. Aaron 
Ward, Melody, Frau Karl Druschki,Lady Pirrie, 
Golden Ophelia, Wm. F. Dreer, and Hoosier 
Beauty. 


The Best Bearded Irises..—Remembering the 
great interest now taken in Bearded Irises, 
both at home and in America, the following list 
of the best twenty-five varieties, published 
by Mr. Robert Wayman, in The Flower Grower 
(New York), will indicate the trend of taste 
among American growers : — Ambassadeur 
B illerine,Souvenir de Mme. Gaudichau,Shekinah, 
Troost, Virginia Moore, Dream, Lent A. William- 
son, Anna Farr, Mamie, Asia, Parisiana, Alcazar, 
Seminole, E. H. Jenkins, Susan Bliss, Mother of 
Pearl, Ricardi Fonce, Sapphire, Valery Mayet, 
Brandywine, Eglamour, Mme. Durrand, Mag- 
nifica and Sweet Lavender. Mr. Wayman 
considers Kashmir White, Leverrier and Lord 
of June well worthy of inclusion in a collection 
of Irises. It would be interesting to compare 
Mr. Wayman’s “*‘ best twenty-five ° with similar 
selections for British gardens prepared by Mr. 
G.Yeld, Mr. W. R. Dykes, Mr. Bliss, Mr. Murrell, 
Mr. Wallace and Mr. Bunyard. 


Eat More Watercress——Mr. S. Monckton 
Copeman,Emeritus lecturer of hygiene and public 
health at Westminster Hospital Medical School, 
in an interesting article on ‘‘ Watercress and 
Body Metabolism ” in The Pharmaceutical 
Journal and Pharmacist for September 26, 
refers to the great value of Watercress as a food 
as well as its potential value as a therapeutic 
azent. He states that Watercress apparently 
contains all three of the recognised vitamines, 
A, B and C, together with salts of potash 
and iron, in addition to a relatively considerable 
amount of iodine, the possible importance 
of which must not be overlooked. With regard 
to the influence of Watercress on body meta- 
bolism, Professor Copeman states that results 
in certain instances have been most striking, 
more particularly in respect of improvement of 
weight and appetite, in the appearance of 
the skin, and also in regard to amelioration 
of a condition of chronic constipation. 


The New Kelvin Hall.—The sub-committee 
of the Glasgow Corporation appointed to con- 
sider the re-building of Kelvin Hall has recom- 
mended the Corporation to accept the tender 
of Sir William Arrol and Co., to erect a new 
steel-frame, fire-proof building on the old site. 
The estimated cost is £162,115, asum that should 
be sufficient to erect a hall worthy of the city 
and adaptable for exhibitions, ete. 


Treatment of Newly Planted Roses.—In the 
booklet entitled Hints on Planting Roses, pub- 
lished by the National Rose Society, it is recom- 
mended that the shoots pf dwarf plants that have 
been recently planted should be shortened to 
within six inches of the ground. For standards 
the prunings should be somewhat closer, and it 
is recommended to cut the shoots back to within 
four inches of their union with the stock. Roses 
planted during the autumn and winter should 
be pruned in the March and April following, 
but those planted early in the spring should be 
pruned at the time of planting. Climbing 
hybrid Teas should not be pruned the first 
year after planting, otherwise they are liable 
to refuse to climb. 
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Abolition of German Import Licences.—The 
Board of Trade announce that as from October 1, 
the requirement of import licences is withdrawn 
for all commercial goods imported into Germany 
except those (a small number) of which a list 
is published in the Board of Trade Journal 
for October 1. 


Mr. William J. Jefferies.—An outstanding 
personality in the horticultural trade is Mr. 
W. J. Jefferies, principal of the firm of Messrs. 
Jno. Jefferies and Son, Ltd., Royal Nurseries, 
Cirencester. Although born so far back as 
1844, Mr. Jefferies continues to enjoy good health 
although he does not come so often to the 
London exhibitions as was his wont in bygone 
years. Highly esteemed by all who know him, 
for his great ability and integrity, it is perhaps 
in the councils of the horticultural traders 
that he won the highest regard and respect, 
and the high opinion in which he is held by the 


' trade was shown in 1913-14 when he was elected 


President of the Horticultural Trades’ Association 
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MR. WILLIAM J. JEFFERIES, 


For very many years he has been a member 
of the Royal Horticultural Society’s Fruit 
and Vegetable Committee, and he is pardonably 
proud of the fact that he is the oldest member 
of the Horticultural Club and of the National 
Rose Society, in both of which he has served on 
the governing body. Mr. Jefferies was educated 
at Cirencester Grammar School, and afterleaving 
school became associated with his father in 
the nursery and seed business. Quite early 
in his business life he appreciated the value 
of experience gained elsewhere than in the 
home nursery, and so he went to Messrs. 
Fisher, Holmes and Co., Handsworth, Shefield, 
where he had a thorough training in the propa- 
gation of hardy trees and shrubs and acquired 
special knowledge of Hollies and Rhododendrons. 
Returning from Sheffield he joined his father 
in business, subsequently taking over complete 
control, and finally converting the seed and 
nursery business into a private limited liability 
company, of which he is the principal. 


Early Bearing Apples..—Mr. W. T. Macoun, 
the Canadian horticultural expert, has prepared 
a table indicating the age at which well-known 
varieties of Apples come into bearing. Quite 
rightly, Mr. Macoun points out that the early- 
hearing habit of a variety is of very great 
commercial importance, for even if such varieties 
are not suitable for permanent planting they 
may be used as ‘‘fillers’’ and removed as 
the permanent trees increase in size. The 
particulars provided by Mr. Macoun refer to 
varieties reeommended for use in eastern Ontario 
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and Quebec, and they suggest the desirability 
of similar information for the several districts 
of the United Kingdom :—Wealthy, 3 years, 
9 months; Milwaukee, 4 years, 3 months; 
Dudley, 4 years, 5 months; McIntosh, 5 years, 
5 months ; Duchess, 6 years, 1 month ; Famense, 
6 years, 2 months. Hibernal is given the 
mean or average age of 10 years, but the 
greatest number of trees bore at 5 years after 
planting. 


Scottish Potato Trials.—On the invitation 
of the Board of Agriculture for Scotland a large 
company of Potato experts visited the testing 
grounds at Philipstoun, Linlithgowshire, during 
the past week for the purpose of witnessing a 
demonstration of the work being carrried out 
there in testing new varieties of Potatos in refer- 
ence to their resistance to Wart Disease. The 
tests were explained in detail by Mr. Thomas 
Anderson, Director of the Scottish Boards’ Seed 
Testing Station, and Mr. Adam Miller, his 
assistant. It was stated that in the first-year 
trials 113 varieties were being tested; of these 
thirty-six were identical with established 
standard varieties, and thirty-four had proved 
susceptible to Wart Disease, twelve of them 
being distinct seedlings. In regard to the 
second-year trials, some of the seedlings recom- 
mended in 1924 appeared to be very susceptible 
to blight and mosaic disease and did not show 
the promise of last year. In the single-tuber 
trials there are no fewer than 684 seedlings, 
and the principal senders were Mr. Donald 
McKelvie, Lamlash, Messrs. McGill and Smith, 
Ayr; The Scottish Society for Research in 
Plant Breeding; Mr. S. T. Farish, Lockerbie ; 
Mr. A. R. Findlay, Auchtermuchty; and Mr. 
G. R. Wilson, Largo. There was a special demon- 
stration of Arran Consul and X9, and the 
control variety Field-Marshal. Special roots 
of each were exhibited, and some of the roots 
of the first-named gave over seven pounds of 
large sound tubers. The average weight per 
root was approximately, five-and-a-half pounds, 
which, calculated on the basis of spacing at 
Philipstoun is equivalent to twenty-two tons 
per acre. Field-Marshal, which unfortunately 
showed obvious signs of Wart Disease, also 
gave a great crop and the quality was stated 
to be excellent. Owing to the early drought 
it was doubtful for a time if useful results would 
be realised, but the rain which followed saved the 
situation. Wart Disease appeared in practically 
all the non-immune varieties, the only exception 
being British Queen. A feature of the trials 
has been the yield weights which were heavier 
than ever experienced before, but the tubers 
were rougher owing to the rain which, following 
the drought, set up second growth. This 
also caused a considerable amount of 
cracking in the tubers. 


Derris.—The great value of Derris powder 
as an insecticide has been proved in recent years 
in this country, while in Sumatra it has long 
been used to kill caterpillars on Tobacco plants. 
There are two species with insecticidal properties, 
Derris elliptica and D. uliginosa, but apparently 
the former species is the most effective. 
According to The Pharmaceutical Journal and 
Pharmacist D. elliptica is cultivated in the state 
of Perak, and is indigenous to Malaya, Burma, 
Java, Sumatra, ‘the Philippine Islands, China. 
Siam, Cochin China and Laos, and has been used 
for along time as a fish poison in eastern Asia 
and the Malay archipelago, one part of the root 
in 3,000 parts of water being sufficient for the 
purpose. The plant forms a large, robust 
liane, seven to ten metres high, with blackish, 
warty branches, the young twigs being velvety 
and silky: The powder is obtained from the 
root, but in the case of Derris uliginosa the parts 
used are the stems and rhizome. The active 
property is derrid, an acid resin which yields 
salicylic acid and pyrocatechin when heated 
with an alkali. That portion of the resin 
that is soluble in chloroform is the active prin- 
ciple. It exerts its action upon insects either 
through the stomach or by simple contact. 
It is also efficacious for dog fleas, chicken lice and 
house flies. The propagation of Derris by means 
of cuttings is simple, and may by carried out in 
the shade furnished by cocoa or rubber trees. 
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The Action of Sulphur Dioxide on Fruit.—- 
According to The Annual Report ot the Long 
Ashton Research Station, apart from the pre- 
servative action of sulphur dioxide by inhibiting 
the growth of micro-organisms, this substance 
has a definite effect on the fruit itself. Its 
action at strength 0.08 per cent. solution on 
certain enzymes naturally present in the fruit 
was investigated some time ago by Miss Watson 
and Mrs. S. P. Wiltshire in the laboratory at 
Long Ashton. They found that the 
enzymatic activities of diastase, invertase 
and zymase were completely stopped in a 
solution of that strength. It was concluded 
that the same would be the case when the 
fruit itself was kept in a similar solution. 


Subsequent experience in practice has 
proved this conclusion to be justified. 
Probably all enzyme activity within the 


fruit is stopped and the enzymes themselves 
destroyed, the living cells of the fruit 
being killed at the same time. Apple- 
yard, continuing work on this part 
of the subject at the Campden Research 
Station, has recently obtained direct evidence 
on this point. It has been found that fruit 
preserved in this way shows a progressive loss 
of “setting ” or “gelling ” power when made 
into jam according to length of time it has been 
stored in the solution. The suggestion has 
been made that this reduction of ‘* gel”’’ value 
is due to reduction of pectin content by its 
conversion to pectic acid or other derivatives by 
the action of the enzyme pectase. On that 
assumption this enzyme would necd to be 
resistant to sulphur dioxide. The evidence 
available is against this view. Apart from the 
improbability of a particular enzyme remaining 
unaffected when all others are destroyed, there 
is no occasion to assume that the pectin change 
in this case is brought about by the enzyme. 


Newsvendors’ Benevolent and Provident 
Institution.—The annual dinner of the News- 
vendors’ Benevolent and Provident Institution 
will be held at the Hotel Cecil, London, on 
November 3rd, under the Presidency of the 
Hon. Frederick Lawson. The newsvendor works 
early and late that the public may be provided 
with its newspapers, and it is the purpose 
of this Institution to provide, for those who 
may fall by the way, pensions in old age or 
incapacity, or grants and other assistance to 
members, their widows and orphars who may 


be in temporary difficulties. The funds of 
the Newsvendors’ Institution, which was 
established in 1839, are carefully ad- 
ministered. There are at present sixty- 


eight pensioners, whose welfare is constantly 
borne in mind. Sick parents are sent to con- 
valescent homes, orphan children are cared 
for in selected institutions, and financial help 
is given in cases of need. Contributions should 
be sent to the Hon. Frederick Lawson, The 
Daily Telegraph, 135, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 


Appointments for the Ensuing Week.— Monday, 
October 12: United Horticultural Benefit 
and Provident Society's meeting. Tuesday, 
October 13 : Jersey Gardeners’ Society's meeting. 
Wednesday, October 14: Salisbury and District 


Gardeners’ Mutual Improvement Society's 
meeting ; Wimbledon and District Gardeners’ 
Mutual Improvement  Society’s meeting ; 


Sheffield Chrysanthemum Society's meeting ; 
Bath Gardeners’ Society’s meeting. Friday, 
October 16: Manchester and North of England 
Orchid Society’s meeting. Saturday, October 


17: British Mycological Society's foray with 
Essex Field Club: Carnwarth Chrysanthemum 
Society's show ; Peebles Chrysanthemum 


Society's show. 

“Gardeners’ Chronicle” Seventy-five Years 
ago.— The Kamtchatka Rhodotham ; (Rhodotham- 
nus Kamtchaticus).—For this great rarity and 
exquisitely beautiful shrub we are indebted 
to Mr. Loddiges, whose predecessors raised it 
from seed about twenty years ago. It appears 
to be of slow growth, as the plant is now only 
about ten inches high, forming a compact bush. 
Mr. Loddiges finds it perfeetly hardy, but it 
is best kept under a north wall. Itis admirably 
adapted for rockwork in a shady situation. 
According to Pallas, this charming plant grows 
abundantly near the Sea of Ochotsk, in the 
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peninsula of Kamtchatka, and in Behring’s 
Island in muddy, mounta:nous places. There 
it begins to blossom from the end of July, 
grows vigorously to the en | of August, and ripens 
its seeds about the end of September. The root, 
he says, is woody, dry, as thick as a quill, and 
forms creeping runnets. From this arise a great 
many leafy stems, wl.ich every here and there 
break into flower. The leaves are close together, 
alternate, sessile, somewhat ovate, tapering 
downwards, somewhat five-nerved. rather 
sharp pointed, perfectly entire, and fringed 
with very perceptible hairs. The peduncles 
are two or three inches long, closely surrounded 
by small leaves, besides which there are generally 
about two ovate sessile leaves; they are two- 
flowered, or occasionally one-to-three-flowered 
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Sir W. Hooker gives Banks’s Island and Port 
Edgcombe, on the north-west coast of North 
America. It is, therefore, clear that it belongs 
to climates far more rigorous than our own, 
and with much worse summers. And this is 
the key to its cultivaticn. Like the R. Chamae- 
cistus, it is unable to endure the drier air and 
brighter summer sky ef England; but shrinks 
from our heats, and withers beneath such 
evaporation as leaves undergo in this climate. 
Hence the wisdom of the treatment which 
consists in keeping such plants in a cold fit 
closed up all day and uncovered all night. 
Mr. Loddiges’ cultivators made nothing of it 
till they put it under a north wall where Liver- 
worts and such soft, flabby plants delight to 
dwell. We do not believe that any botanist 
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FIG. 113.—CARNATION MRS, E. CHARRINGTON. 
(see p. 287). 
and very hairy. The flowers are nodding, would have thought of calling this a Rhodo- 
and deep purple. The sepals leafy, three- dendron had not Linnaeus set the example 


nerved, two being nearer to each other than to 
the others. The corolla is irregular, rotate, 
with a very short funnel-shaped tube, and a 
deeply five-lobed limb ; the segments lanceolate, 
downy at the throat, unequal, the three upper- 
most rather the smallest, and less deeply divided, 
spotted with crimson at the base, standing up 
like a hood, the two lower very much spreading 
and spotless. The stamens, which arise 
from the bottom of the flower, are ten, curved 
downwards, the upper shortest, the lower twice 
as long as the others, not so long as the corolla, 
with ovate, double deep purple ar.thers. (F.1, 
Rossica, Vol. 1, p. 40). To the locality given 
by Gmelin and Pallas, Ledebour adds the follow- 
ing : Mount Marekan, according to Turczaninoff, 
the country of the Tschuktskes in the Bay of 
St. Lawrence, Kamtchatka and  Unalashk. 


by including the Chamaecistus in that genus. Its 
great leafy calyx, flat corolla divided almost to tke 
base, and nearly equally spreading although 
very unequal stamens, are quite at variance 
with Rhododendron. Neither has it the scurfs 
or stellate hairs observable, we believe, in all 
the genuine species in which ‘hairs are ever 
found. On the contrary, the hairs are always 
simple, in which respect it agrees with the 
Chinese Azaleas, to which it is more nearly 
related than to Rhododendron but from which 
its corolla, almost divided into separate petals, 
sufficiently divides it. To this. may be added 
the singular gland at the end of the leaves, 
a nearer approach to which is to be found in 
the scaly Azalea (A. squamata) than in any 
Rhododendron we have examined.—Pazton’s 
Flower Garden, Gard. Chron., October 12, 1850. 
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- ` THE FLOWER GARDEN. 
_ By W. AUTON, Gardener to VISCOUNT ELVEDEN, 
l Pyrford Court, Woking, Surrey. 


Roses from Cuttings.—Rambler and climbing 
Roses root freely from cuttings and are prefer- 
able on their own roots, except perhaps on very 


heavy soils. Well-ripened wood of the current 
year’s growth should be selected, made into 
cuttinzs about a foot long and inserted firmly 
to about three-quarters of their length in nursery 
rows. Much stronger plants will result from 
good cuttings inserted directly in the open 
ground, and, given careful attention, than from 
those inserted in pots and wintered in a frame. 
Where large numbers of Roses are grown it 
is good policy to insert a few cuttings of each 
variety every year so that young, vigorous 
stock is always available when replacements 
are necessary. Ample room should be given 
when the cuttings are put in, as first year sgrowth 
is very vigorous and if sufficient space is not 
given for each plant to develop hopeless inter- 
lacing will result. Roses intended for planting in 
formal he:lges may easily be raised from cuttings 
and those grand old varieties Gruss an Teplitz 
and Fellenberg, both splendid sorts for the 
purpose, root freely and grow vigorously on 
their own roots. Many of the more vigorous 
varieties of H.P. and H.T. also root freely from 
cuttings, and when Roses are grown in pots 
for special bedding purposes, as sometimes 
occurs, this is an easy and quick way of raising 
the stock. 


Salvia patens.—The blue border is not easy 
to maintain in full beauty over a long period, 
as the efflorescence of many of its occupants 
is of comparatively short duration. This beauti- 
ful Salvia is one of the truest blue plants that 
we have, isin perfect condition from June till 
the end of the season, and is invaluable for the 
border and as a bedder. Tubers should now be 
lifted, stood in boxes of leaf-mould and sand 
and placed in a frost-free structure. 


Gladiolus.—All sections of this remarkably 
handsome genus have flowered with great 
freedom this season, and even at this late period 
clumps of them are bright spots in the borders. 
So soon as they pass out of flower, however, they 
should be lifted. The corms do not ripen 
sufficiently for storing if left in the ground 
beyond the end of this month, particularly 
if the soil is of a heavy nature, and even if the 
stems are still green it is better to lift them, 
tie them in bundles and hang them in an airy 
place to dry. After the stems have dried off 
completely they should be cut off with a sharp 
knife ; the corms may then be laid out on a shelf 
for a few days and when thoroughly ripened 
they m ry be stored in bags and kept in a cool, 
dry room. 


Vincas.—The Periwinkles are very accommo- 
dating plants, and among the most useful 
for coverinz bare places in partial shade or 
under trees where many subjects will not succeed. 
The small-leaved species, V. minor, is a neat 
plant, and is one of the best subjects we have 
for covering the ground under trees near the 
minsion where neatness is essential. It soon 
forms a dense green carpet if planted at this 
season, and in the late spring its lovely blue 
flowers make a charming picture in combination 
with the dark green foliage. 


Anemone japonica.—The lovely Japanese 
Windflower is amongst the best of our late 
summer and autumn flowering plants. Always 
a difficult subject on hot, dry soils, the moisture 
and coolness of the present season have suited 
it admirably, and it has for more than a month 
been a feature of the herbaceous border. 
Although periodical division and replanting 
must, naturally, be undertaken, it resents 
undue interference, and the clumps should be 
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liberally fed and kept in position until distinct 
signs of exhaustion occur. 


Canterbury Bells.—To obtain the best results 
from these popular biennials the plants in nursery 
rows should be transferred to their flowering 
quarters as early as possible so that they get 
sufficient time to be thoroughly established 
while the soil is still warm. 


Alterations.— Any alterations or renovations 
contemplated in beds, shrubberies, paths or 
lawns should be definitely decided on so that 
the details of preparation may be carried out 
while the soil is in good working condition. 
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PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 


By F. J. CLARK, Gardener to Lt.-Col. SIR GEORGE 
HOLFORD, Westonbirt, Tetbury, Gloucestershire. 


Watering. — Of the manifold operations 
connected with plant culture there is none other 
which calls for the exercise of discrimination 
on the part of the plantsman to a greater degree 
than that of watering. Choice of soil, tem- 
perature and situation are all important but, 
failing intelligent anticipation and judgment 
insupplying plants with necessary moisture, 
success cannot be achieved. To say that the 
operation calls for greater intelligence at any 
particular season of the year would be wrong. 
Whilst during the summer, possibly greater 
vigilance is necessary to guard ayainst the 
danger of plants being insufficiently supplied, 
it is undoubtedly true that during autumn and 
winter the risks attending the over-watering 
of plants in pots are greater (and I venture to 
say that more plants are injured or are killed 
by over-watering than by the opposite treat- 
ment) therefore demanding very careful judgment 
on the part of the operator during the dull 
seasons of the year. From now onwards, 
the general watering of the occupants of the plant 
houses should be carried out during the forenoon. 
In the case of Chrysanthemums and some other 
soft-wooded and quick-growing plants, however, 
it may be necessary on bright days during the 
next week or two, to water some of these plants 
in the early afternoon, which would otherwise 
suffer if left until the following morning. The 
morning watering of Carnations, Cyclamens, 
most stove plants, and all hard-wooded 
plants should suffice for the day at this season, 
provided the examination is thorough. When 
once it is decided that a growing plant needs 
water it should receive sufficient to thoroughly 
moisten the whole of the soil. 


Ascertaining if Water is Necessary.—1f water, 
applied to a plant, does not readily pass through 
the soil, then it has either been watered prema- 
turely or the drainage is defective. To be 
able to determine whether a plant needs water 
or not is a practice which, to young gardeners, 
seems one of the most difficult to acquire, 
though it is of the first importance. How often 
have I seen the operation being performed by 
young men who apparently have been anxious 
to do the right thing, but their examinacion 
of a plant having left them in doubt have settled 
it by applying water to it, which it has no more 
needed than does the ocean. Being doubtful, 
he should have passed the plant over. I kncw 
of no better method of examination for the 
beginner than that of giving each pot a sharp 
rap with the knuckles of the hand. When 
he has become proficient, his judgment can be 
as well exercised by the use of a knobbed stiek 
and to the saving of his knuckles. 


Watering Bulbs in Pots.—As is the case of 
all newly-potted plants which require to be 
watered very sparingly until free root action 
is taking place, bulbous plants in pots need to 
be watered with great care in the early stages, 
to prevent the souring of the soil before roots 
are made. This precaution, however, should 
not be carried too far, for when the pots have 
become well filled with roots, they will need 
copious supplies; the disappointment caused 
by bulhs going ** blind ’’ may often be attributed 
to an insufficiency of water at the time when 
the flower scapes are being developed. 
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‘HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 


By E. NEAL, Gardener to J. A. Nix, Esq., Tilgate, 
Crawley, Sussex. 


Harvesting Apples.—As I have already stated 
in a previous calendar, Apples are a week or 
ten days in advance of most years for storing, 
and by the time these notes appear there will 
be only the very late ones to harvest, such as 
Crawley Beauty, Edward VII, Annie Elizabeth, 
Court Pendu Plat and Cornish Aromatic. 
Many Apples fell during the rough, stormy 
weather of the last week in September, but the 
high winds would not have had quite such a 
disastrous effect had the Apple season been a 
little more in accordance with other seasons. 


Root-Pruning.— Pear trees on walls and other 
wise, from which the crops have been gathered, 
also trees that have not fruited this year, 
should be examined to see if root-pruning 
is necessary, and if so, the work should be put 
in hand forthwith. Pears are always ready 
for this operation earlier than most of other 
fruit trees unless they are carrying fruit. If 
any of the trees are old and worthless, or the 
varieties not satisfactory, they should be dug 
up and more suitable varieties substituted. 
In digging the tree out, remove all sour soil, 
and substitute the best obtainable: if good 
loam is not procurable, give the soil is liberal 
dressing of fresh lime, decayed leaves, wood 
ash, orany other material that will keep the . 
texture open. Before placing the fresh compost 
in the hole, it should be thoroughly mixed 
and as the work of filling in the hole proceeds, 
the soil should be trodden very firmly. If of a 
binding nature, allow it to sink naturally, and 
defer planting young trees until a little later. 


Grease Bands.— Where grease-banding is 
practised I would advise the bands to be put 
on the stems not later than the third weck 
in this month. If the surface bark is rough it 
should be scraped off to allow of a smooth surface 
for the band to rest on. Do not put the grease 
on too thickly, but replenish it periodically. 
The grease is often washed off by heavy rains 
in winter and early spring. 


Plums.—-The Plum season is now nearly at 
anend. Old trees that are exhausted or becoming 
very unshapely should be dug up and the 
ground thoroughly cleared of the old roots 
and the latter burned. These old trees may be 
substituted by young trees most suitable for 
If thev 
are to be grown on walls the choicer dessert sorts 
should be selected and the finest in fruiting 
and best flavoured are the members of 
the Gage family, following with Coe’s Golden 
Drop, Coe’s Violet and Reine Claude de Bavay 
to prolong the season. Before planting the 
new trees the ground should be trenched two 
or three spits deep and the old exhausted soil 
taken away, substituting sweet soil of an open 
texture but not excessively rich. A liberal 
sprinkling of lime will help to sweeten the old 
soil if fresh soil is not available. The present 
is the most suitable time to thin the branches 
of Plum trees while the leaves are still hanging. 


Preparing Ground for Planting Fruit Treese— 
Where Apples and Pears are to be planted 
the ground should be trenched at least two 
feet deep and more if required. If the soil is 
of a loamy nature resting on sand or gravel 
it will not require any opening material mixed 
with it, but if itis a heavy loam resting on heavy 
clay use plenty of suitable materials to keep the 
texture open as much as possible, such as 
finely broken bricks, old mortar rubble, ash from 
the garden fire or the stoke hole, half decayed 
leaves or old potting compost with an addition 
of lime. Well incorporate these materials 
with the ground when digging it. If the work 
is delayed by unfavourable weather and the trees 
arrive from the nurseries in advance, they should 
be heeled in until they can be planted with 
safety. Dig a trench long and deep enough 
to lay the roots of the trees in and cover them 
with soil, making the latter sufficiently firin 
to keep frost from the roots. After the planting 
is completed cover the surface soil around the 
newly planted trees with sufficient litter or 
fallen leaves to keep frost from the roots. 
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FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 


By F. STREETER, Gardener to MAJOR ALBERT PAM, 
Wormley Bury, Broxbourne, Herts. 


Pot Strawberries.—See that the forcing Straw- 
berries are kept free from weeds and all runners 
pinched out immediately they develop. Afford 
the plants plenty of room to allow all the sun 
and light possible to reach the crowns. The 
plants are better stood on boards at the present 
time to prevent worms from entering the pots. 
Watering should be done with great care; 
the pots being well filled with roots the soil 
will readily dry out. Weak liquid manure 
afforded the roots on three occasions weekly 
will prove very beneficial when the plants 
are needing moisture daily. Should mildew 
attack the plants they should be dipped in a 
solution of sulphide of potassium at the strength 
of half-an-ounce per gallon of water. If worms 
have entered the pots, give the soil a watering 
with clear lime water, which will bring the 
worms to the surface, when they may be picked 
off and destroyed. 


Late Melons.—Keep the soil in which late 
Melons are growing rather dryer than hitherto, 
and so soon as the fruits begin to set, give 
only sufficient water to prevent the plants 
flagging. Keep all shoots pinched out to give 
the fruits every chance of swelling and ripening 
quickly. Admit a little air through the top 
ventilators during mild nights to counteract 
a damp atmosphere and prevent moisture 
condensing on the fruits. Very little, if any, 
ventilation will be necessary in the daytime 
from now onwards. Cut the fruits directly 
the first signs of cracking from the stem is visible. 
Endeavour to keep the temperature at 70° by 
night with a rise of 10° during the day, and still 
more with the aid of sun-heat. I have found 
these late crops of Melons greatly appreciated 
for shooting parties, and in establishments 
where a large quantity and variety of dessert 
fruits are required. | 


Tomatos.—The plants intended for a winter 
crop are now growing much slower; give them 
every encouragement to continue growing and 
maturing their fruits. Pick off all fruits so 
soon as they commence to colour and ripen 
them artificially. Keep the house well-ventil- 
ated and maintain a night tempertaure of 55°; 
give the roots weak manure water on alternate 
waterings, and keep all side-shoots pinched out. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 
By H. PRINCE, Reading. 


As —The current season’s growth 
should be cut off the plants, wheeled away and 
burned, unless required for use as protecting 
material infrosty weather. The Asparagus beds 
should be finally cleared of weeds and then 
pricked over with a fork; in doing this be 
very careful not to damage the roots. Give 
all the Asparagus beds a liberal mulch of farm- 
yard manure. 


Turnips.—Turnips will keep much better 
if they are lifted now than if left in the ground. 
Heavy rains and frosts will have the effect 
of splitting open and rotting many of the roots. 
If stored in a clamp in a cool, dry shed they 
will keep sound for a long time. Garden 
Swedes may be allowed to remain undug for 
the present. 


Seakale.—If forced Seakale is required for 
use soon, some of the more forward crowns that 
are showing signs of ripening their foliage may 
be lifted and used for forcing. The main batch 
should be allowed to remain undug for some time 
yet, in order that the foliage may become 
thoroughly ripened. The Mushroom house, 
being darkened, is a very suitable place for 
forcing Seakale. Put the crowns in an upright 
position either in boxes or beds, using practically 
any soil for the purpose. Damp the crowns 
over periodically with tepid water. Lift more 
crowns and force them as required, so that 
regular supplies will be maintained. 


THE GARDENERS’ 


Rhubarb.—A few crowns of Rhubarb may 
be lifted for forcing. If there is room in the 
Mushroom house, put the crowns in a bed of 
leaves, or even on the floor of the house. Rhu- 
barb will force well under the staging in a 
greenhouse. 


Cabbages.—The planting of spring Cabbages 
should be completed by this date. Keep a 
close watch for slugs, and any gaps that may 
exist in the earlier beds should be made good 
at once. 


— — — — — 


FOR NORTHERN GARDENERS. 


By JAMES JEFFERY, Gardener to the EARL OF LONSDALE 
Lowther Castle, Penrith, Westmoreland. 


Azara microphylla.—This handsome shrub 
may be trained easily on walls, and with 
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destructive to these plants, and will, if not 
trapped, ruin the plants in a very short time. 


Tuberous-rooted Begonias.—These Begonias 
are best left in the ground until seared some- 
what severely by frost. In lifting the plants 
cut back carefully with a knife any portion 
of the stem that may yet adhere to the tubers. 
Spread the latter out thinly for a few days 
in an empty frame to dry them, turning them 
over frequently. When thoroughly dry store 
them in boxes, working leaf-mould between the 
tubers. They may then be stacked in a cool, 
dry, frost-proof shed until next March. 


Celery.— Earth up late Celery whenever there 
is a favourable opportunity, such as after a diy 
day, when the soil will be in good condition 
for breaking up into a finely divided state with 
the spade. Place the soil firmly around each 
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FIG. 114.—CARNATION ECLIPSE. 
(see p. 287). 


its dark, shining foliage presents a pretty appear- 
ance during both summer and winter; the growths 
lending themselves to nailing. Later, when 
established, pruning may be done with the knife, 
and this is best undertaken in the spring. It 
is unfortunate that this shrub can only be used 
in northern gardens, if the district is exposed 
and at a high altitude, as a wall plant. A fairly 
rich soil is advocated, and any exposure other 
than east or north is suitable. 


Border Carnations.—Layers of border Carna- 
tions should now be well rooted, and this week 
they may be removed to their winter quarters. 
I recommend potting them, the best results 
being obtained from potted layers. After 
they are potted the plants should be plunged 
up to pot rim in a cold frame and grown in a 
continuous current of air. The protection of 
sashes or lights is only afforded to these plants 
during winter to ward off heavy falls of snow 
or to protect them from exceptionally severe 
weather. During the time the layers are in 
the frame a close watch must be observed, 
especially in severe weather, as mice are very 


plant to the level of the heart. In earthing up 
Celery for the last time endeavour to form the 
soil in the shape of a crown, or arch, in order to 
throw off as much rain as possible; if left 
hollow in the centre moisture will reach the planis 
and spoil them. This precaution is especially 
necessary if the soil is of a retentive nature. 


Parsley. A number of Parsley plants should 
be lifted carefully with balls of earth and planted 
in a cold frame. The frame plants will be of 
great use in case of a shortage of leaves in the 
open later; they are also convenient to pick 
from during snowy weather. 


Winter Vegetables.—Crops of Brussels Sprouts, 
Savoys and other Brassicas intended to with- 
stand the winter require attention. Remove 
all decaying lower leaves as they fade. Such 
leaves should be dug in the ground as manure 
and not thrown away and wasted. If the variety 
of Brussels Sprout is a tall one and. the district 
exposed, extra support, beyond drawing the 
soil to the plants, will be required in order 
rcpt the plants may not be displaced by strong 
winds. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS, 


POTENTILLA RUPESTRIS. 

"THOUGH to the casual eye this beautiful 
Potentilla may be regarded as an ordinary 
herbaceous plant, it is in reality a sub-shrub, 
for it has a short, woody, perennial stem from 
which the leaves and flowering sprays arise 
annually. The former are long, and graceful, 
and each consists of several pairs of fresh, 
green, glossy leaflets, oval and toothed. From 
the centre of this tuft the flower stems arise 
twelve to eighteen inches high and; breaking 
iuto several branches, terminate in large, pure 
white flowers. The coppery hue often assumed 
by these stems affords the plant an additional 
charm. 

P. rupestris is a native of this country and the 
European Alps, but its only station with us 1s 
confined to a comparatively small area among 
the Welsh hills. It is a limestone species, 
but in the garden is not at all particular as to 
soil, thriving in any dry, sunny place, having 
a partiality for a rocky root-hold. There are 
several forms of this delightful plant, the most 
distinct being a very dwarf one, a few inches 
tall, often listed as P. pygmea. J. 


ST. DABEOC’S HEATH. 


Tue Irish, Connemara or St. Dabeoc’s Heath» 
Daboecia polifolia, in half-a-dozen varieties, is 
flowering freely at Kew in several places, one 
large group in particular on a sloping bank near 
the Azalea Garden being very showy. The best 
effect is obtained by planting the varieties in 
mixture, there being in addition to the type and 
var. alba, vars. bicolor, atropurpurea, purpurea 
and alba stricta. In most nursery catalogues 
the generic name of Menziesia is preferred for 
these useful Heaths, which, in mild localities, 
are more or less in flower all the year round, 
with, as at Kew, the most showy period from 
June until November. A. O. 














HARDY FLOWER BORDER. 


LOBELIA CARDINALIS. 


AFTER growing this splendid plant for many 
years in the north country where it occupies 
a prominent position in all kinds of bedding 
schemes, I have always been disappointed 
with its behaviour in the south until this year. 
The moist conditions and cool temperature of 
the present season, however, have suited it 
admirably, and from the end of July until now, 
its magnificent spikes, over four feet high, 
bearing large, brilliant flowers have stood up 
in regal splendour. 

Essentially a moisture-loving plant, it revels 
in the moist climate of the north, but is usually 
a difficult subject on the dry, sandy soils of this 
district. It is quite impossible to get it to 
flourish on such soils without improving the 
hygroscopic condition, and for this purpose 
there is no better material than well-prepared 
vegetable manure which, mechanically, servesthe 
double purpose of increasing the moisture 
retaining powers of the soil and fosters that 
cquable temperature so desirable for steady 
growth. ` 

The dark, metallic foliage and intense, 
crimson-scariet flowers give the plant an excep- 
tionally striking appearance and admirably 
fit it for mass grouping effects. It is also singu- 
larly effective in conjunction with Dahlias, 
Salvia splendens, Zinnias, Antirrhinums and 
others in the scarlet border, and adds materially 
to the richness of this essentially late summer 
garden. | 

The ‘plant is not quite hardy, though in 
favoured positions in the south it will survive 
the winter outside if protected with a little 
ashes. The plants generally lose vitality, 
however, and it is much better to lift them so 
soon as growth ecases, and place them closely 
together in a cold frame until growth commences 
again in the spring, when they may be divided 
and grown on under cool conditions ready for 
planting out in May. W. Auton, Pyrford Court 
Gurdens, Woking, Surrey. 
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SANGUINARTA CANADENSIS. 


THERE are many items of interest to growers 
of hardy flowera in the delightful contribution 
“ Some of Canada’s Wild Flowers,” by the Lady 
Byng of Vimy, which appears in the most recent 
issue of the Journal of the Royal Horticultural 
Society (Vol. L, part 2, September, 1925). 
Among these is a reference to the lovely San- 
guinaria canadensis, which may be of assistance 
to some who have not succeeded with this 
plant or who have not achieved the results 
they desired and anticipated. Lady Byng 
writes :—‘‘ Next comes the Bloodroot (San- 
guinaria canadensis), with its pure white, 
golden-anthered flowers and grey-green leaves, 
hugging the limestone rocks.” Lady Byng 
proceeds to remark upon the superiority of the 
plant compared with S. canadensis at home, 
where it does not appear to have been nearly 
so fine as in Canada. 

While much of the difference may depend 
upon the stock cultivated, which shows great 
variation in freedom of bloom and size of flower, 
it is quite probable that the addition of lime 
to the soil may prove highly beneficial. I 
have a wide acquaintance with the cultural 
literature of the Bloodroot, but I have no 
recollection of ever having observed lime being 
prescribed for the improvement of the plant, 
and I think that the suggestion conveyed by 
Lady Byng’s reference to the habitat of the 
plants seen by her in Canada may be helpful 
in the extreme. This Bloodroot is one of the 
most beautiful of our Spring flowers, either 
alone or associated with other flowers. Associa- 
tion with Dog’s Tooth Violets is suggested by 
an able horticulturist, and a fascinating picture 
might well be formed by the Bloodroot and the 
Erythroniums. Before concluding, I would 
suggest that all who have an opportunity of 
doing so, should peruse carefully the most 
interesting contribution by the Lady Byng, 
feeling assured that all who cultivate Canadian 
flowers will derive not only high pleasure 
but acquire valuable cultural information by 
so doing. S. Arnott. 





BULB GARDEN. 


— — — 


AUTUMN CROCUSES. 


AUTUMN Crocuses have been so beautiful 
this week (October 1) and have drawn so many 
expressions of astonishment from those of our 
neighbours and visitors, who have seen them, 
that I cannot help wondering why it is that 
they are so little known and grown. 

In the first place, autumn Crocuses must be 
carefully distinguished from Colchicums, with 
which they are very generally confused. Yet 
the differences are very apparent. Crocuses, 
which belong to the Iris family, have only three 
stamens, while Colchicums are allied to Lilies 
and have six. Both are, for the most part, 
leafless when the flowers are produced, but 
in spring, when the leaves appear, the difference 
is very obvious, those of the Crocuses being 
narrow and grassy, while those of the Colchicums 
are very large and broad. 

In some years the earliest Crocus to flower, 
that is available in any quantity, is C. zonatus, 
and this comes into bloom at the end of August 
orearly in September. It derives its name from 
the girdle of orange blotches which encircles 
the throat of the flower. The colour is a pale 
pink, and there is some variation in the exact 
depth of the shade. Even though it is a native 
of the mountains of Asia Minor and Palestine, 
this Crocus is extremely easy to cultivate in 
apy fairly light or well-cultivated soil, and it 
increases rapidly by small, almost cylindrical 
cormlets, which are very different from the large, 
flat corms of the mature plants. In this present 
year, for some reason which I cannot suggest, 
C. zonatus has only just come into full flower, 
at the same time as C. speciosus, C. pulchellus 
and several other species. 

Of these species C. speciosus is the largest 
and finest, and also the most variable. The 
colour is usually some shade of blue-lilac, and 
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the paler ground is closely veined with thin linea 
of a deeper shade. When the flowers open in 
the sunlight, the central tuft of orange-scarlct 
stigmata is very noticeable. 

Some varieties are very pale on the backs 
of the outer petals, while others again have dark 
purple ‘‘ stems.” These are, of course, not really 
stems at all but the perianth tubes, which connect 
the segments of the flower with the ovary 
which remains below the surface of the ground 
until the seeds ripen in spring. There are also 
several white varieties, one of the best known 
being of a creamy-white shade with very pointed 
petals and conspicuous orange stigmata. 

If C. speciosus is the largest of the early autumn 
Crocuses, C. pulchellus is surely the neatest. 
There is something particularly refined about 
its pale lavender flowers with their few deeper 
bluish veins. The petals seem of better sub- 
stance, and therefore less flimsy, than those 
of the other species in flower at the time. 
Another peculiarity is to be found in the white 
anthers, a character it imparts to hybrids which 
frequently appear between this species and C. 
speciosus. These hybrids may be mistaken 
for forms of C. speciosus, but are readily dis- 
tinguished by their white anthers. C. pulchellus 
comes from the neighbourhood of Constanti- 
nople, both on the European and the Asiatic 
side of the Straits, while C. speciosus comes 
from the region of the Caucasus and Armenia. 

Another species, which flowers at the same 
time, is the Pyrenean C. nudiflorus, which 
has the peculiar habit of increasing by means of 
underground stolons. These are lorg and 
narrow, quite unlike the ordinary Crocus 
corm, and resemble rather a very thin and much 


elongated Gladiolus corm. The tall flowers 


are of a redder shade of purple than any of the 
species already described, though they are not 
unlike those of C. medius from the hills to the 
north of the Riviera. The name medius was 
given apparently because, in the view of its 
author, this species comes half-way between 
C. nudiflorus and C. sativus, the Saffron Crocus. 
C. medius is slightly later in coming into flower 
than C. nudiflorus and the large flowers open 
wide to display the bright scarlet stigmata. 

One of the most distinct of all Crocuses 
is C. iridiflorus, from the mountains of Trans- 
sylvania, and it differs from all other Crocuses 
by having three large outer segments and three 
much shorter, pointed inner segments. The 
colour varies in the exact shade of lilac or purple 
and it is the only Crocus in which the 
stigmata are also lilac. Even more beautiful 
is the pure white albino form, which has a 
conspicuous tassel of white stigmata. 

It is sometimes said that C. iridiflorus does 
best in moist, shady spots, where the compara- 
tively broad leaves remain green until quite hate 
in the season. My own experience, however, 
of the white form especially, has been that 
it does well in full sun. A curious fact is that 
though the foliage is broad, the corm is smaller 


than that of most other Crocuses. 


All these Crocuses are very welcome, when 
their flowers appear in thick patches among 
dwarf shrubs towards the front of a border. 
Some will succeed in grass, which is not too 
luxuriant, provided that the grass is left upmown 
in spring and early summer, until the Crocus 
leaves have turned yellow and faded away. 
The corms may be left undisturbed for several 
years, and then it is better to lift them at the 
end of June or in July and renew the site by 
digging in old potting soil or spent manure. 
The corms should be replanted without delay. 
for growth begins early and C. zonatus especially 
will be found in flower in September, even if 
the corms are still dry and stored away in paper 
bags. 

The chief enemy of the Crocus is the mouse, 
and, unless this marauder is caught so soon 
as he has begun to sample the corms, his appetite 
appears to be insatiable until the whole colony 
has been devoured. W. R. Dykes. 


SCHIZOSTY LIS COCCINEA MRS. HEGARTY 


SCHIZOSTYLIS coccinca Mrs. Hegarty, a 
prominent plant of recent introduction, flowers 
at the end of September. 

This Kaffir Lily is of easy culture and very 


— — — — — 
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hardy. The bell-shaped blossoms are of a 
soft clear rose-pink. The habit of the plant 
is similar to that of the Montbretia. It is a 
most valuable and beautiful flower for cutting. 

Very late flowers may be gathered if protection 
is afforded the species by means of acold frame, 
and as the species seldom exceeds a height of 
eighteen inches protection is not a difficult 
matter. 

A bed of these plants may be grown on a border 
for the purpose of supplying late flowers. Upon 
the approach of bad weather frames may be 
placed over them, and by this means it is possible 
to have flowers until the end of the year, or 
possibly, later. Though not fastidious as to 
soil, the Kaffir Lily appears to thrive best in 
an open, well-drained bed composed of old 
garden soil containing an abundance of humus. 
C. Ruse. 





FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. 


SELECT BORDER CARNATIONS. 


THe season for planting Carnations is with us, 
and those who layered early reap the advan- 
tage of being able to get their stock established, 
which is a great factor in the successful cultiva- 
tion of these plants, for the stronger root-hold 
they obtain before winter sets in with its inevit- 
able gales, frosts, and nipping winds, the better. 
Very firm planting is necessary, and after 
frosts it is advisable to tread around plants 
that may have become loosened. 

Damp must be avoided at all costs. A heavy, 
wet soil is fatal, and in such soil greater facilities 
for drainage must be provided by the incor- 
poration of sharp grit, sand and rubble, and the 
beds should be raised a few inches above the 
ground level. 

_ There are many strong and beautiful varieties 

in commerce which do not require to be grown 
under glass to produce a perfect bloom, while 
for show purposes a *‘ bloom protector” will 
be all that is necessary to keep the flowers 
in condition until required for the exhibition 
table. 

Growing practically all the best varieties 
as I do, I am able to compare the different 
habits of growth and to note those that never 
disappoint but can be trusted to give their 
best, if treated with the ordinary care that 
every plant demands. 

Taking some of the yellow ground fancies, 
all of which do best in light soil, I would select 
the beautiful Viceroy, Paladin, Dr. Connor, 
a striking and lovely flower, Linkman, Hornet, 
a new variety marked brilliant rose-scarlet, 
Ivan Lowe, Highland Mary, Bookham Belle, 
and Dr. Stone, the last named also new and 
marked vivid rose. Highland Mary has some- 
what slender grass but a beautifully coloured 
flower, and while all the above should make 
good second-year plants, Viceroy, Bookham 
Belle, and Hornet are very compact growers. 

I always grow Lieut. Shackleton, layering 
it every year, but although I consider it the 
loveliest yellow-ground Carnation and find 
it most satisfactory, it does not give many 
layers, and people are shy of having it. The 
bloom is the largest I know, and it is best not 
disbudded on that account. The old Gloriosa 
is very floriferous and most dependable as to 
calyx. 

The white ground fancies, generally speaking, 
are refined and shapely. Mrs. Hawksbee, Sir D. 
Haig, Steerforth, heavily perfumed, Ian Ellen, 
St. Clair Amos, Prospero and Mrs. E. Charring- 
ton (Fig. 113), are all excellent for the open 
border and of exhibition form. The two latest 
novelties are John Stobart, barred soft rose, 
a large flower of perfect shape, and Ravens- 
wood, heavily striped with bars of maroon 
crimson and one that bids fair to become a 
standard variety. The white ground seedling 
Mrs. F. Seymour, which was the premier bloom at 
the July show at Vincent Square, should also 
prove something exceptional when put into 
commerce next autumn. 

In crimson selfs, The King, Gordon Douglas, 
and King of Cloves, are all first class, and Joan 
Wardale, awarded a premier and F.C.C, last 





season as a seedling, is a beautiful flower and an 
acquisition. Mary -Murray, Border Yellow, 
and Bookham Sunshine are good yellows, 
and we now have the novelty, Valentine, 
which promises to outshine them. Winsome 
Clove adds lustre to this popular class, and is 
of a beautiful old rose colour. Other fine 
varieties are Spicy Breeze, a most powerfully- 
perfumed crimson, of perfect habit and with 
rigid stem ; Dusky Clove, Purple Clove, Duchess 


Clove ; and in rose and pink selfs, Benedicts, 
anovelty for this autumn, a deep shade; Sal- 
monea, Bookham Rose, Peach Bossom, and 


Margaret Keep, the last a highly Clove-scented 
variety. The foregoing give a full range of 
colour. 

Snowline is the best white I have grown 


an excellent garden variety, strong and flori- 
ferous and I have exhibited it, but it is slightly 
fimbriated. . 

The nondescripts, almost without exception, 
give well-shaped flowers and have strong habit 
and delightful colours. The Cadi, rose madder, 
striped blue and scarlet ; Mrs. A. Brotherstone, 
Clove-scented ; Cleopatra, madder ticked with 
scarlet ; Penelope, plum, striped rose, all 
give blooms fit for the show-board, and add 
brilliance to the garden beds. Selfs, to some, 
can be planted with them to advantage, and 
grey heliotrope selfs are very useful if two 
varieties of selfs are required in one bed, as they 
do not clash with anything. Lovely as the 
Grey Douglas undoubtedly is, I do not consider 
it a reliable bedder, but would select one recom- 





FIG. 115—CARNATION 


in the open border. It is strong, floriferous, 
and the flowers are of excellent shape. Another 
good sort is Crystal Clove. 

Elizabeth Shiffner is a sterling variety and 
the colour is unique, but all the deeper shades 
of apricot and orange are not so satisfactory. 
Effie Deans is really good, and the very best 
deep orange I have grown is Hector. It is 
late in blooming but very lasting, and a large 
flower. It is hardly suitable, however, for 
exhibition. Eclipse (Fig. 114) is a fine Picotee. 

The scarlets are to be enriched this autumn 
by Bookham Scarlet, a magnificent flower of 
large size and good shape. We want flowers 
of this colour. Fujiyama, Fireman (Fig. 115), and 
Grenadier are the other reliable varieties 
generally grown and exhibited. Vesuvius is 
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FIREMAN. 


mended as such, or the novelty, Bindle, as 
this is really a strong border variety. 

Anyone who is fond of Picotees but hesitates 
to grow them in a town garden should try the 
yellow grounds Her Majesty, Santa Claus, 
Eclipse, Mrs. J. J. Keen, and Margaret Lennox. 
I have grown these varieties for years with very 
satisfactory results, and one of the strongest 
sorts I have is the white ground Picotee Fair 
Maiden, a most dainty rose, wire-edged flower. 
It is floriferous, well-shaped and of large size. 
Two others that have withstood three seasons 
are Radiant and Lavinia, and they all flower 
quite late in August. The pleasure and in- 


terest in cultivating these favourites of the old- 


time florists will grow with each succeeding 
season. J. B. Wells. - 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


FUCHSIA ANDENKEN AN HEINRICH 
HENKEL. 


For window boxes there is scarcely another 
Fuchsia that can rival this vaciety, unfortunately 
christened with the rather too long name of 
Andenken an Heinrich Henkel, abbreviated 
in gardens to ‘‘ Henkel.” It was put into 
trade by the nursery of Henkel in Darmstadt, 
Germany, once famous for its choice collections 
of aquatics, chiefly Water Lilies, and other 
things. It was soon distributed everywhere, 
and at once became a favourite wherever 
Fuchsias were grown. About the same time, 
numbers of hybrids between Fuchsia triphylla 
and F. corymbiflora were raised in Germany, 
and about ten years later some of these Fuchsias 
including Henkel, were shown on a coloured 
plate of' The Garden: On my arrival in the 
United States, in 1923, I was pleasantly surprised 
to find Henkel in full flower among a patch of 
Fuchsias in a greenhouse of the Horticultural 
Department of bhe Cornell University at Ithaca, 

-Y ' 











As the origin of this brilliant kind of Fushsia 
is not known I Wish to explain its history. 
In 1895, or just before this time, the old Fuchsia 
triphylla was introduced into Germar Botanical 
Gardens and Moefler’s Deutsche Gaertner Zeitung 
drew the attention of plant breeders to this 
species. F. triphylla is the type of the genus 
and the first Fuchsia known to science. It 
was on this species that Father Charles Plumier 
(1646-1706), a distinguished French botanist, 
who worked in the West Indies, founded the 
genus Fuchsia in 1703. It was named by him 
in honour of Leonhard Fuchs (1501-1565), 
Professor at the University of Tuebingen in 
Germany, and author of one of the first herbals. 
He was a contemporary and colleague of the 
famous Greek scholar, Philipp Melanchthon, 
of the same University, the intimate friend of 
Martin Luther the Reformer. Plumier 
named his plant, which he had met with in 
St. Domingo, Fuchsia triphylla flore coccinea, 
and published a somewhat rude figure of it. 
Linnaeus, who only knew the plant from 
Plumier’s publication, reduced the name to 
F. triphylla. But, as later on, the bulk of the 
species of the genus Fuchsia were found in 
South America, Plumier’s plant became almost 
a myth, and it was even doubted whether 
there existed such a plant as a Fuchsia in the 
West Indies. But in 1873 Thomas Hogg, 
of New York, introduced seeds from St. Domingo, 
and thus, 170 years afterthe plant had been 
described and figured, it was introduced into 
cultivation. In 1882, the plant was introduced 
into England by Messrs. G. G. Henderson and 
Son, from America, and as stated’ above, over 


ten years later it was recommended by Moeller - 


in Erfurt as @ promising object to the plant 
breeder. 

This suggestion was promptly taken up, 
but the crosses were chiefly made with F. 
corymbiflora, as is shown on the plate mentioned 
above. [was at that time (1896) at the Botanic 
Garden in Greifswald, and as I had several small 
specimens of F. triphylla I crossed the flowers 
of one of them with pollen of a white-flowered 
and long, tubular hybrid variety, the name 
of which was unknown. I had four fruits 
which [ ripened during the following winter, 
and in spring of 1897 I handed them over to 
Mr. F. Rehnelt of the Botanic Garden in 
Giessen so that he might grow them. The seeds 
germinated quickly, and in June, before I left 
for Italy, a number of promising seedlings had 
come up, which were all alike. The following 
year, the younz Fuchsia seedlings were planted 
on a flower bed in the botanic Garden at Giessen, 
and attracted the attention of Mr. Henkel from 
Darmstadt, who acquired the whole set for a 
sinall sum, and put tiie variety into trade under 
the long name given above. This is the exact 
history of its origin. 

Fuchsia Henkel is perfectly intermediate 
between its parents. It shows the roundish- 
ovate leaves of the pollen plant, with the rich, 
dark-red colour of the mother plant, and the 
colour of the flower is changed from the hard 
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cinnabar of the mother parent through the white 
of the pollen parent to a fine, brilliant, rosy- 
crimson, with a slight cinnabar hue. 

Like all the hybrid descendents of F. triphylla, 
Henkel has inherited from that species the habit 
of abundant and continuous flowering in long, 
terminal racemes. A plant which I brought 
from Ithaca to Geneva in October, 1923, con- 
tinued flowering all the winter until late in spring 
in 1924, when I had to cut it down in order to 
get cuttings. During all this time the plant 
was continually in flower, always producing 
new flowers from the top to replace the old ones 
that dropped at the base. The plant has a 
rather drooping habit, and is therefore employed 
best where the flowers can hang down free and 
display all their graceful beauty, as in window 
boxes or in hanging baskets, or as standards 
when grafted on strong and erect growing 
kinds. It succeeds equally well in the cool 
greenhouse as in the open, and is generally 
at its best towards the autumn. Alwin Berger, 
New York State, Agricultural Exrperiuncnt 
Station, Geneva, New York. 


RONDELETIA. 


RONDELETIA gratissima forms a bush several 
feet high. The terete branchlets are clothed 
with hard, glabrous, opposite, deep green leaves 
one-and-a-half inch long. It flowers freely, 
when quite small, bearing in autumn clusters 
of fragrant pink flowers whose beauty is enhanced 
by a dense fringe of lemon-coloured hairs 
choking the mouth of the corolla tube. The 
shoots should be pinched frequently when the 
plant is young, to lay the foundation of a well- 
balanced bushy specimen. It requires a compost 
of fibrous loam, peat and sand. Firm setting 
and careful watering are essential items in its 
successful cultivation. 

The flowers of R. odorata breviflora are 
bright vermilion with a conspicuous orange- 
coloured eye. They are half-an-inch in diameter 
and borne in compact, round, many flowered 
corymbs. Jt is of a somewhat straggling habit, 
and requires to be neatly trained into shape. 
After flowering, the shoots should be cut back 
to within a few buds of the previous year's 
growth. Under the old name of R. speciosa 
this species was at one time extensively culti- 
vated in plant stoves. 

R. Roezlii is one of the strongest growing 
species of the genus, and when planted out, 
is a fine subject for a warm greenhouse orcorridor, 
quickly covering a considerable wall space. 
The pruning necessary to keep it within bounds 
will favour the production of strong, wand-like 
growths which bear at their apices large, pyra- 
midal trusses of white, Bouvardia-like flowers. 
Fred W. Jeffery. 





ORCHID NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


LAELIO-CATTLEYA LUMINANT. 


THE power of Laelia tenebrosa to receive and 
fix vellow and scarlet colours, when used as a 
parent, i8 well-known, a striking example in 
scarlet colour being Messrs. Charlesworth’s 
Sophro-Laelio-Cattleya Jeanette and several 
successors of the same strain in which L. tene- 
brosa, although entering into the combination 
indirectly, acts as the agent in retaining the 
scarlet of the Sophronitis ancestor. Many cases 
of bright yellow colour can be traced to the same 
base, one of the best being Messrs. Sanders’ 
new L.-C. Luminant (Lucille x Luminosa 
Rosita), both parents having L. tenebrosa in 
their composition. The lineage combines C. 
Mossiae, L. cinnabarina, L. tenebrosa twice 
and C. Dowiana. The flower is large, attrac- 
tive and fragrant, the sepals and petals bright 
yellow, and the lip, which shows much of C. 
Dowiana, dark claret-crimson, with many 
branched, golden yellow lines from the base 
to the centre. The tube and outside of the lip 
are orange-yellow. 


LAELIA MONOPHYLLA, N. E. BROWN. 


Tus charming little evergreen Orchid with 
its bright scarlet flowers borne singly on slender 
stems has flowered well, as usual, with H. T. 
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Pitt, Esq., Rosslyn, Stamford Hill (gr. Mr. 
Thurgood), who still retains in good health a 
small lot of plants imported from St. Andrew's 
Mountain, Jamaica, over twenty vears ago. 
It continues in flower for a considerable time 
and is one of the most attractive species. It 
was known to science for many years, and its 
generic title has been variously rendered, 
but Laelia monophylla, N. E. Brown, Gard. 
Chron., 1882, p. 782, will very properly be that 
used in gardens, as, considering the very dis- 
similar species included in the genus, Laelia 
monophylla agrees better than some others. 
A new genus, Neocogniaux, Schlechter, was 
founded on it with N. monophylla as the type. 
Laelia monophylla was re-discovered by Nir 
Daniel Morris in 1881, and figured in Bot. Mag., 
6683. 


CASTASETUM LONGIFOLIUM. 


Mr.J.COLLIER’s remarks intheOrchid Calendar 
are always seasonable and to the point, as might 
be expected from a cultivator of such high repu- 
tation who has constantly had large collections 
of Orchids, both species and hybrids, con 
tinually under his care. The note on Catasetum. 
etc. (p. 244) is a case in point, as the health and 
flowering of the plants turn on their being 
given a good resting season, and by neglecting 
it, collections have lost large numbers of these 
interesting species. 

Catasetum longifolium, native of Guiana, ix 
unique in that it is evergreen, the plants being 
found high up on trees; the pseudo-bulbs 
are furnished with Jong, strap-like, hard green 
leaves, necessarily pendulous owing to their 
weight. The fine spikes of flowers bear fleshy, 
cup-like, yellow and brown flowers. This species 
was a great favourite with the late Sir Trevor 
Lawrence, and it would be interesting to know 
whether there are many or any survivors of 
the goodly number once in gardens. James 
O’Brien. 


CIRRHOPETALUM ROTHSCHILDIANUM. 


Tus interesting plant is now flowering, in 
the collection of Sir H. S. Leon, Bart., Bletchley, 
and has attained sufficient strength to show 
its great beauty. Although most of the 
Cirrhopetalums are generally considered more 
quaint than beautiful, this one must be regarded 
as both. 

It is a very striking plant, perhaps more 
nearly allied to C. Collettii than to any other 
species, although its flowers are larger and finer 
in every way. It was first shown and received 
a F.C.C., October 15th, 1895, and was figured in 
The Gardeners’ Chronicle, November 23, 1895. 
The flowers are large, bright crimson purple 
in colour, with long tails to the lateral sepals, 
and numerous hairy appendages on the dorsal 
sepal and petals. It is a desirable species 
and succeeds under the same treatment as 
is afforded to C. ornatissimum, and C. Collettii. 
J. T. B. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM GRANDE. 


THE stately beauty of this fine old species 
and the high state of perfection to which it has 
been brought in his collection, is well-shown in 
a noble inflorescence sent by J. McCartney, Esq., 
Hey House, Bolton, who writes of it ‘‘ with 
us it does remarkably well ; it is a common thing 
for a plant to carry spikes of six to nine flowers, 
and one plant had twenty-four blooms this 
season. There is nothing to compare with 
well-grown O. grande. If it were a new species 
how eager growers would be to get it!” The 
spike sent was eighteen inches tall and bore 
seven flowers, each bloom being nearly six 
inches across. The sepals and broader petals 
are glossy, chestnut-brown, with yellow bars 
on the sepals, and citron yellow shading on the 
outer third of the petals. The broad lip is 
sulphur-yellow with cinnamon-brown bars on 
the basal half. . 

There is a certain amount of variation in 
plants of different importations, the one sent 
being among the largest and darkest. Several 
forms in which the dark colour is suppressed 
are known, the best being the varieties aureum 
and Pittianum. 


Octoper 10, 1925. 
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WALL GARDENING. 


To build a rock garden is perhaps the highest 
vf all gardening pleasures, but not every garden 
admits of its enjoyment. A rock garden which 
is obtrusive and in disharmony with its surround- 
ings, though it may have its justification in the 
harbourage it gives to plants which would other- 
wise be difficult to grow, is in its ensemble an 
eyesore to the artistic. Where, however, 
good taste taboos the rock garden it often 
happens that terracing may be practised and 
the stone walls supporting the terraces may be 
made to serve admirably as an alternative 
to a rock garden. 

The walls must, of course, be “dry,” except 
where supporting pillars have to be introduced. 
They must be made of stone of pleasing colour 
and of durable texture, and yet capable of taking 
on pleasing colours as they weather. The 
whole art of wall gardening lies—as those who 
have built on any other model have learned—. 
in packing the soil between the stones and in 
the rock crevices so tightly that it makes one 
with the soil or sub-soil against which the wall 
is built. -This is no mason’s, but a gardener’s 
job; for the soil must be well-chosen and well- 
rammed. Plenty of sand, decayed leaf-mould, 
with loam of a more holding character, and stones 
and broken gritty rock make the ideal compost. 
The perfect way, of course, is to plant as you 
build; to have all the plants available and to 
put them in as the wall grows. This perfect 
method, however, requires resources and long 
forethought. Where buttresses are used and 
the terrace is of half hexagonal shape the wall 
will have a variety of aspects and the angles 
between wall and projecting buttress may be 
used for such plants as must have shade. 

In this climate, the main face of the wall 
may as well face toward the south; for the 
advantages of sunshine outweigh the disad- 
vantages of drought. The latter contingency 
may, moreover, be guarded against by a simple 
system of irrigation such as that practised in 
the wall-like rock garden of St. John’s College, 
Oxford. MHalf-inch lead pipes perforated by 
pin holes at intervals of two-feet or so, laid on 
loose stones just beneath the soil on the top of 
the wall, with pin-holes directed downwards, 
will provide an insurance against drought. 
Where, however, irrigation is not practicable, 
the gardener need not fear as to results, for 
even in a period of drought—as for example, 
that of last June—established plants in walls 
facing south suffered little or no damage. Those 
planted in the previous autumn and spring were 
killed outright, and that contingency the wall 
builder must always be prepared to face. 

The wall gardener, however, like the rock 
gardener, and indeed all gardeners, knows that 
the secret of success lies in one word—propaga- 
tion ; and therefore as an indispensable adjunct 
to the wall garden, there must be a small 
patch of sandy soil nicely hidden away in which 
the plant reserves are maintained and multiplied. 
But what is more easy ? There need even be 
no glass available, or frames, though both are 
great allies. The vegetative propagation may 
all be done in beds of sandy soil in the open, 
although if he is wise the propagator who cannot 
spare cold frames will have a dozen or two 
cloches or other hand-lights as means to promote 
the rapid striking of cuttings. At the end of 
June or early in July the business of propagation 
is begun in good earnest, and by autumn there 
are relays of young, rooted plants ready to be 
put out to replace the lost, and extend the 
domain of the living, in the walls. 

Over the buttresses Muehlenbeckia complexa 
forms gauze-like festoons, and along the top 
of the wall Cistuses and Berberis and other 
plants of shapely habit may be employed. In 
the well-planted wall all manner of rock plants, 
as well as others, will flourish, and of them all 
it may be said almost without exception that 
they look more beautiful in that setting of grey 
stone than in any other. In the ground, in 
the verge of soil which runs along the foot of 
the wall, may be planted dwarf Lavender, 
or the small, bushy Thymes, Thymus micans 
or T. nitida. In summer, at intervals, 
the primulinus hybrid Gladioli look very beauti- 





ful if aligned sparingly there. The walls 
themselves provide ample opportunity for the 
enterprising, and in the wall gardens may be 
seen wonderful collections of plants which 
ordinarily grow in beds or borders or shrubberics, 
each of whichis like the “Hyssop which springeth 
out of the wall.” Nearly all the Saxifrages 
except perhaps oppositifolia flourish, and the 
Androsaces. Of the latter some, like A. prim- 
ulinus forms cushions a yard across. In winter 
as well as in summer the dark green of Santolina 
viridis, side by side with the grey-leaved Cotton 
Lavender (S. Chamaecyparissus), carry on the 
interest and beauty of the wall as do the many 
other grey-leaved, sub-shrubby Achilleas and 
Artemisias. Polygonum vaccinaefolium thrives 
and spreads, and the Campanulas (notably 
C. muralis) are frequently happy there. Poten- 
tillas, including the perfect yellow-flowered 
P. arbuscula, thrive, as do the Onosmas, O. 
Taurica and O. rosea. The _ white-flowered, 
Heath-like Fabiana imbricata grows into a 
tallish shrub increasing year by year (until 
a hard winter comes!), and the Pentstemons 
P. heterophylla and P. Scouleri, bring their 
mauve-blue flowers to perfection. House 
Leeks and Sedums, including the beautiful 
purple form of Sedum spathulatum, are of course 
at home in their several niches and the tender 
Origanum Dictamnus, most beautiful of plants, 
is a joy to behold during every day in the year 
save when rain dulls the brightness of its 
punctate, grey foliage. l 

Helianthemums, of course, are happy, and 
if pruned closely each year after flowering form 
the most perfect rounded bushes. There are 
Aubrietias, the Aubrietia-like Arabis (A. aubrie- 
tiodes); the close-growing Cotoneasters which 
form such delicate, green tracery ; the carpeting 
Thymes, white flowered and purple, forming 
green or purple or grey coverings, beautiful in 
themselves and in contrast with the greyish 
stone; Sedum spectabile, which after a year 
or two loses its grossness and learns to adjust 
and balance itself to and in these unusual 
conditions; the Heucheras with long sprays 
of pink or crimson flowers; Francoa ramosa, 
white-flowered and luxuriant ; the alpine 
Poppy which seeds itself, and, of course, the 
wall-loving Cheiranthuses — C. Allionii, C. 
linifolium, C. mutabile, C. kewensis, C. alpinus 
and the like, of which the first named stocks 
the garden, including the paths, with self- 
sown seedlings. 

The list of plants which both thrive better 
and look handsomer when they are planted 
in a wall is indeed a long one, and there is this 
also to be taken into the account that each 
plant may be placed at its proper level; those 
whose leaves hide their beauty on their under- 
surface may be planted above eye-leve!, as well 
as those whose flower stalks spray out gracefully 
and depend. Others, like the bushy Pent- 
stemons, rich in colour, may grow on a level 
with the eye, and so on. 

It must, of course, be confessed that the wall 
garden like every garden, will not flourish unless 
the gardener takes endless trouble with it. 
Mice love the wall and undermine the plants ; 
slugs not infrequently aspire to it; rains wash 
out the soil and the sun cracks it, so that the 
twin secret of rock-wall gardening is ‘‘ propagate 
and top dress’’; the latter with both trowel 
and rammer, for if cavities once form behind 
the stones between them and the retained 
earth, any plant with roots there must perforce 
suffer. One preoccupation of the gardener 
in these days of copious rain concerns the vertical 
garden far less than horizontal ones—weeds, 
though they adventure occasionally, are not the 
pests they have proved these last few years 
elsewhere in the garden. 

As a last word to any who essay wall building, 
this advice may be given; build with a fair 
batter, and do not try to lay the stones too 
unevenly. As they are of motley size and shape 
the stones themselves will provide a sufficient 
irregularity. Therefore, as with the rock garden, 
the stony material being heterogeneous, the 
aim of the builder should be set them rather 
evenly than oddly; thus and thus only with the 
right degree of ununiformity of detail will 
general symmetry of the whole be achieved. 
K.O. 


ALPINE GARDEN. 
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ACHILLEA LEWISII. 


l am writing of this plant with all reserve 
as to the name, as I have secn it labelled A. 
King George and a few other names, but I 
fancy that A. Lewisii is probably correct. 

It is one of the choicest of the hybrids of the 
smaller Yarrows and, as it lasts a long time in 
flower, it is a good plant for the small rock 
garden. Its easy cultivation and its neat 
habit, combined with the attractive small, 
flat heads of flowers render it of high value. 
It is understood to be a hybrid between A. 
rupestris and A. tomentosa, with much the same 
mat-like habit, but with the neat heads of 
pleasing pale yellow. There can be no question 
of its hardiness and it soon increases at the 
roots, although it has not the capacity for 
spreading as some of the bigger Yarrows. 

Achillea Lewisii grows best in a light, dry 
soil, and in exposure to full sun. A plant pro- 
cured in spring will not be long establishing 
itself in the rock garden or front of the border. 
It has also been suggested as an edging plant 
when plentiful enough. 


ANTHERICUM RAMOSUM. 


SEVERAL lovely hardy flowers are included 
among the Anthericums, and some of these 
are of greater effect than the subject of this note, 
which is sometimes called A. graminifolium, 
but it has a grace all its own, while 
its comparatively low stature enables it to be 
planted in positions where the more robust 
species might be out of place. It is a free 
grower where it is happy, and, in time, forms 
masses of its pleasing narrow, grass-like foliage, 
from which rise multitudes of graceful spikes 
of white flowers. It is hardy, and is often 
found in its native regions among sub-alpine 
rocks, but in gardens it should be given a some- 
what cool position, especially if the soil is 
liable to being parched by drought. I can speak 
from experience, having tried both hot, dry 
places and cool, moister ones, and the difference 
between the plants was vastly more favourable 
to the cool places, while in the other it was 
difficult to keep the plants alive even with 
occasional waterings. 

Planting is generally performed in spring, 
but it may be done in early autumn, with a better 
prospect of the plants becoming sufficiently 
established to bloom next summer. Propaga- 
tion is easily effected by division. S. Arnott. 





PUBLIC PARKS AND GARDERS. 


Tue Glasgow Corporation Parks Committee 
recommend the erection of a new bandstand 
and enclosure, with seating accommodation 
for 2,000 persons, in a field to the north of the 
existing bandstand at Tollcross Park. The 
estimated cost of the work is £4,500. The 
ground on which it is proposed to construct 
the bandstand is at present utilised as an allot- 
ment area, and the Director of Parks has been 
instructed to arrange for the accommodation 
of the plot-holders in another portion of the 
same area. 








THE Gosport Town™ Council proposes to 
acquire ten-and-a-half acres of land to the 
north of Stokes Bay from the War Department 
at a cost of £2,650 for the development of 
the area as a recreation ground, etc. The 
lay-out of the ground, etc., is estimated to 
cost £5,000. 





THE Essex Local Government Committee 
has approved an application by the Horn- 
church Parish Council for sanction to borrow 
£1,300 for the purchase of land for a 
recreation ground. 





Essex Local Government Committee has 
approved an application by the Langdon 
Hills Parish Council for sanction to borrow 
£350 for the provision of a recreation ground, 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS should te sent to the 
PUBLISHER, 5, Tavistock Street Covent 
Garden. W.C. 2. 

Editors and Publishor.—Our correspondents would 
obviate delay in obtaini..g answers to their communi- 
cations, and save us much time and trouble, if theu would 
Kindly observe the notice printed weekly to the effect that 
all letters relating to financial matters and to advertise- 
ments should be addressed to the PUBLISHER: and that 
all communications intended for publication or referring 
to the literary department, and all plants to be named 
should be directed to the EDITORS, The two departments, 
Publishing and Editorial, are distinct, and much un- 
necessary delay and confusio.s arise when letters are 
misdirected. 

Newspapers.—Correspondents sending newspapers should 
ad careful to mark the parayraphs they wish the Editors 

see. 


Tliustrations.—7'he Editors will be glat to receive and to 
select photographs or drawings suitable for reproduction, 
of gardens, or of remarkable flowers, trees, etc., but they 
cannot be responsible for losg or injury. 


Urgent Communications.—// sent telegraph, these 
should be addressed ‘Gard. Chin Rand. ‘or by 
. telephone, to Gerrard, 1543. 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—The Editors do 
not undertake to pay for any contributions or illustrations. 
or to return unused communications or illustrations, 
wnless by special arrangement. The Editors do not hold 
themselres responsible for any opinions expressed by 
their correspondents, 


Letters for Publication as well as specimens of plants 
for naming, should be addressed to the EDITORS, 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London. 
ommunications should be WRITTEN ON ONE SIDE 
ONLY OF THE PAPER, sent as early in the week as 
possible, and duly signed by the writer. If altesired, the 
signature will not be printed, but kept as a guarantee of 
qood faith. 


Losal Newa.—Correspondents sill greatly oblige by sending 
to the Editors early int. lijence of local events likely ta be 
of interes! to our readers, 


ENGLISH-GROWN WALNUTS. 


HE very great development of Walnut 
culturein California during the last twenty- 
five years, and the extensive literature 

which has appeared as a result of the close 
study there given to the subject, has aroused 
interest in this country and a desire to improve 
our present almost entirely haphazard cultiva- 
tion of this crop. An account of the rise of 
the industry and of the progress achieved may 
be found detailed in the Journal of Pomology 
and Horticultural Science, July, 1924. The 
Californian output in 1889 was under 2,000 tons, 
in 1909 it was about 9,000 tons, and this year's 
careful crop estimates put it at betweem 26,000 
and 27,000 tons of dried Walnuts. The crop is 
grown on a little over 100,000 acres entirely 
devoted to. Walnut tree cultivation, but this 
area comprises many orchards still under bearing 
age. 

a where the Walnut has been cultivated 
from time immemorial, is a still larger producer, 
the crop for the ten-year period ending just 
before the war being 58,000 tons per annum. 
Italy, Spain and the countries of the Near East 
have also a considerable output. It is an inter- 
esting and suggestive fact that by far the major 
part of the French crop is the product of single, 
isolated trees grown in the fields, vineyards 
and borders of cultivated land, a relatively 
small proportion only being derived from 
Walnut orchards proper. 

How far is Walnut culture a practicable 
proposition in this country ? 

It is well-known that very fine Walnut trees 
are to be found in many places, growing under 
widely differing conditions. In Trees of Great 
Britain and Ireland (Vol. II, p. 261) the late 
Mr. Elwes wrote :—‘‘I can find no records 
or measurements of Walnuts abroad which 
show that it ever exceeds in warmer climates 
the size it attains here,” and in the Transactions 
of the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scot- 
land, 4th Series, Vol. XVI (1884) an account 
is given of some remarkably fine Walnut trees 
on the Scottish side of the border. 

Over most of the country, including parts of 
Scotland, crops of green Walnuts, for pickling, 
may be gathered about the end of June and 
early July, but too large a part of this crop, 
which should be wholly home-grown, is obtained 
from the continent, owing to the neglect of Eng- 
lish growers to collect the fruits systematically 
before they grow hard and woody. Apart from 
the uncertainty of the yield, in this case the 
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principal consideration, green Walnuts from 
seedling trees are at no disadvantage in market 
— in oomparison with those from grafted 
stock. 

But the case is very much otherwise with 
trees growing in the midland and southern 
counties where the fruit may be relied upon 
to ripen in a normal year. Very considerable 
quantities of English Walnuts are gathered 
in most years, but are badly handicapped 
against imported French and Italian nuts; 
in the first place, being derived almost wholly 
from seedling trees, they vary within the widest 
limits in size and character, and, secondly, 
with the rarest exceptions, they will not keep 
and must be consumed before they become dry. 

The question of the possibility of radical 
improvement in Walnut growing generally, 
for fruit, was considered by the Horticultural 
Branch of the Ministry of Agriculture and Fish- 
eries to be of sufficient importance for investi- 
gation, and at a conference between Mr. H. V. 
Taylor, Deputy Controller; Mr. R. G. Hatton, 
Director of the East Malling Research Station, 
and the writer, a preliminary programme of 
investigation and research was arranged in the 
summer of last year. The subject involved 
careful enquiry into the general character of 
the Walnuts now growing up and down the 
country, with the object of obtaining a closer 
knowledge of existing types, and the location 
of some of the best existing varieties with a view 
to the later vegetative propagation and wider 
distribution. It was also desired to introduce 
and test under English conditions good grafted 
trees from abroad, to grow a large number of 
seedlings from the best types of Walnuts with 
a view to the selection and propagation of 
such of the best as were capable of acclimatisa- 
tion, and to determine, for the conditions ruling 
here, the most advantageous means of repro- 
duction and most suitable stocks. As with 
most fruit trees, it has been proved to be hopeless 
to obtain any general improvement in Walnut 
culture except by growing budded or grafted 
trees. In the latter connection it may be men- 
tioned that, in California, Juglans californica 
var. Hindsii*, in the eastern States, J. nigra, 
and in France the common Walnut J. regia 
(and also J. nigra to some extent) are employed 
as stocks. The Walnut is dioccious, and as 


‘the staminate and pistillate flowers do not 


always ripen together, the question of pollen- 
ation is also a factor of importance. 

Through the good offices of the Inspectorate 
Staff of the Ministry, and of others who kindly 
assisted, Walnuts from some one-hundred-and- 
sixty trees, together with particulars relating 
to the latter, were forwarded to the writer 
in the autumn of 1924 for classification and 
report to the Ministry. 

This report, in a somewhat abbreviated 
form, will appear in the next issue of the Journal 
of Pomology. 

Although perhaps some half-dozen trees 
only gave Walnuts with the desired character- 
istics, ın greater or less degree, t.e., high pro- 
portion of oil, a well-filled, plump kernel with 
but little astringency, coupled with good yield, 
colour, size and contour, and a well-sealed nut, 
the fact that they were produced at all under 
very adverse seasonal conditions gives excellent 
promise. Some of the Walnuts received were 
of a most attractive outline and size, and the 
crop yields were, in many cases, very satis- 
factory ; weights of from one to four hundred- 
weights per tree were frequent and, in one 
instance, ten hundredweights was reported. 
It should, however, be borne in mind, that these 
weights are in the undried condition and must 
be reduced by about one-third to compare 
with imported nuts. 

It is general knowledge that English-grown 
Walnuts are always sold and consumed in the 
fresh condition. Exposed for a week or two 
to normal indoor conditions the kernels become 
shrivelled and wholly worthless. Investigation 
of the cause of this rapid deterioration revealed 
the interesting fact that the shrinkage is due to 
shortage of the normal proportion of oil in the 
nut. Last year was, in some respects, unfor- 


* And also hybrids between J. californica and J. nigra: 
and between cither of these and J. regia, known as Royal 
and Paradox respectively. 
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tunate, as the first year of the enquiry, as the 
excessive rainfall and lack of sunshine hindered 
normal development to a much greater extent 
than usual; this was confirmed from many 
quarters. But the important fact emerged 
that, even in so unfavourable a season, some 
Walnut trees were capable of producing nuts 
approximating, at least, to the high standard 
of Californian and Continental varieties, of 
retaining the well-filled, plump character and 
good flavour of their kernels almost as well 
as the foreign nut, and having an oil content 
close to the fifty per cent to sixty per cent. 
essential in the dry condition. 

There is always a moderate local sale for 
English Walnuts, but their average small and 
irregular size, poor colour (due to delay in pick- 
ing up from the ground and separating thein 
from the husk), their dampness and tendency 
to mould, and inability to keep under ordinary 
conditions must, under present conditions, 
continue to prevent their being regarded as u 
serious factor in the Walnut market. Common 
also are excessive astringency of the thin pellicle 
covering the kernel, a woody flavour and exces- 
sive sugariness. Many, if not most, have a 
very pleasant, fresh, crisp palatability, but they 
lack the true, rich, creamy flavour of a good, 
undried Walnut—a flavour only obtained 
when the percentage of Walnut oil approaches 
the normal. Last year also, malformation and 
distortion of the shell was very prevalent. 
a failing accentuated by the wet season. Close 
investigation is required to determine with 
certainty what are the factors which will allow 
nuts of high quality to be grown in this country 
with its low average summer temperatures 
and sunlight energy, and how far an originally 
good tree is affected by soil and environment. 
The scope of last year’s enquiry was much too 
limited to do more than indicate the character 
of typical English-grown Walnuts and the 
problems to be faced, but the results warrant 
a much wider extension this autumn. Some 
of the most promising counties, e.g., Somerset, 
Devon, Wiltshire, Berkshire and Suffolk were 
entirely unrepresented in the samples received, 
and other counties, which contributed a very 
few only, can undoubtedly yield varieties equal 
to or better than the best so far located. 

The names of one or two old English varieties 
are given in the list of Walnuts cultivated at 
Chiswick in the gardens of the Horticultural 
Society of London (Catalogue of Fruits, 1826), 
and include the Highflyer, a Walnut which was 
apparently one of the best types, and which 
is described in more detail in the Trans. Hort. 
Soc. of London, IV., p. 517. Unfortunately, 
this variety appears to have died out in its native 
district of Thetford. It is the desire to give 
more than a local reputation to Walnuts of this 
type and to ensure that they are not lost to 
English horticulture that is one of the principa! 
objects of the present enquiry. A number of 
i identified trees of good quality from one or more 
aspects would also afford material for breeding 


improved strains fitted to produce high grade 


nuts even under the handicap of our climatic 
conditions. 

The collaboration of horticulturists generally, 
and of others who may know of, or own, a Walnut 
tree having especial merit from any particular 
standpoint would be warmly welcomed in the 
investigation. I¢ is desired to confine the 
examination to samples of Walnuts from defin- 
itely located trees giving nuts approximating 
to the standard indicated in the question- 
naire issued this year by the Horticultural 
Branch of the Ministry of Agriculture and Fish- 
eries of which a copy is appended. The inform- 
ation desired relating to the tree, even if only 
available in part, would be of much assistance 
in determining factors of importance. Copies 
of the questionnaire will be forwarded on request 
(marked ‘ Walnut enquiry ’’) to the Horti- 
cultural Branch of the Ministry, 10, Whitehall 
Place, London, S.W.1, or to the writer. 


WALNUT SURVEY. 


The following information should, 
as possible, be supplied :— 

(I) Identification letter and number (suit- 
ably the initials of the sender and consecutive 
numbers) corresponding to those on the label 
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used for despatch of the sample. (I1) The name 
and address of owner or occupier. (III) Exact 
situation of tree. (IV). Approximate age of 
tree. (V). Height. (VI). Spread. (VII). Aver- 
age annual weight of crop, and if variable 
from year to year. (VIII). Approximate date 
of flowering. (IX). Approximate date when 
nuts are ripe. (X). Distance from nearest 
other Walnut tree or trees. (XI). Local name, 
if any. (XII). Local opinion of quality of 
the nut. 

The sample should consist of not less than 
one pound of Walnuts (after removal of husk), 
which should be spread in a single layer and 
exposed for cne or two days in a cool, covered 
space before dispatch. 


Qualifications Desired. 


(1). One pound weight should not contain 
more than fifty nuts as a maximum in the 
fresh condition. (2). Three-fourths of the sam- 
ple (all of which, however, should be forwarded) 
should not pass through a square hole of 14 inch 
size. (3). The nuts should be well sealed 
and should not show separation of the two 
halves when pressed along the sutural ridge 
between the thumb and first finger. (4). 
The flavour of the nut must be rich (and not 
merely crisp and palatable) and should not 
be very astringent when masticated fully. 
(5). The nuts should be reasonably uniform 
in shape and not contain many which are dis- 
torted or malformed. (6). The shell should be 
fairly thick. (7). To preserve a good colour 
and avoid development of mould the nuts should 
be separated from the husk as soon after falling 
as possible. 

A variety which showed any special quality 
of value, e.g., unusually well-filled nuts, very 
rich flavour, attractive appearance, heavy 
crop, etc., but which otherwise did not conform 
to the desired standard, should also be forwarded 
for classification, with a note drawing attention 
to its special merit. 

Samples and reports should be sent direct 
to me at The Red House, Ainsdale, South- 
port, Lancashire. Howard Spence. 
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NEW ROSES AT THE NATIONAL ROSE 


SOCIETY'S AUTUMN SHOW 


THE merits of a new Rose as shown at an 
exhibition can only be judged from a limited 
standpoint. The grower is enabled to display 
a few selected blooms to the best advantage, 
and, although the conditions of the Society 
require that a plant should be exhibited, the 
specimen is not necessarily a true guide as to 
the robustness or otherwise of the variety. 
Only by testing the merits of new Roses in 
gardens can their full garden value be deter- 
mined. 

In not a few cases some of the novelties at 
the N.R.S. Autumn Show appeared to mildew 
very badly, and while traces of mildew were 
evident, it is obvious that the exhibitors would 
make efforts to remove this defect so far as 
possible before presenting their novelties on the 
show board. Still, we must take into account 
the exceptionally wet autumn, and doubtless 
many Roses would be affected this yeaf which 
in normal seasons would be free, or practi- 
cally free, of this disfiguring complaint. 

The three varieties of new Roses which 
received Gold Medals and the four that received 
Certificates of Merit were by no means the only 
new ones shown at the autumn exhibition in 
Regent’s Park on the 17th ult., but probably 
the finest of all was Mr. Pernet-Ducher’s Angéle 
Pernet, of which an illustration was given in 
Gard. Chron., September 26, Fig. 98. Julia 
Countess of Dartry is also a beautiful Rose, 
both in colour and shape, whilst Margaret 
McGredy probably gained its high award 
because of its unique colouring. 

Desmond Johnson (Fig. 116) is a Rose of 
pretty shape, especially in the young stage, 
The colour is a mixture of yellow and red, 
a considerable portion of the yellow being on 
the under-surface, and the upper surface is 


shot with purple. This Rose appeared to us 
to be suitable for forcing, as the buds are of the 
right size and shape, and the stems long and 
stout, but the colour may, or may not, appeal to 
florists, who favour distinct colours. It looks 
promising for garden purposes, but here again 
its suitability for gardens can only be decided 
after trial. 

Lord Fairfax is a very free-flowering variety 
of deep cerise-pink colour, suitable, apparently, 
for decorative purposes, and the flowers are 





FIG. -116.—ROSE 


petals being flushed with crimson and orange. 
The older blooms assume a rich amber tint. 

Arthur Cook, which received a Gold Medal 
at the N.R.S. Bath Show in 1924, is desirable 
for its fragrance alone, for it possessed more 
scent than any of the other new Roses, and a vase 
of this variety in a dwelling-room would be 
very delightful. The crimson-maroon colour 
is somewhat like that of a great many other Roses 
and, like most of the maroon sorts, the form 
is flattish when fully blown. Messrs. McGredy 


DESMOND JOHNSON, 


N.R.S. Certificate of Merit, September 17. Shown by Messrs. MeGredy and Non. 


fragrant. The expanded blooms are a little 
deeper pink, described by the raisers, Messrs. 
G. Beckwith and Son, as cherry-rose pink, 
and they are borne on very stiff stems. Marian 
Cran is a pretty H.T. variety show by Messrs. 
S. MeGredy and Son, but the form is nothing 
exceptional, and the greatest merit of this variety 
seems to be its profuse flowering. The colour 
is yellow on the under-surface and salmon-pink 
on the upper and both colours shown in the 
unfolded blooms. Doris Trayler, which had 
already received the N.R.S. Certificate of Merit, 
is a Rose of very taking colour, which the raisers 
describe asorange-cadmium, the outside of the 


also showed Lady Florence Strong, which has 
received the Society’s Certificate of Merit; 
a Rose of unique colouring, large, full, and of 
good shape, with pointed centres. The colour 
is mid-pink flushed with scarlet, with a trace 
of gold at the bases of the petals. 

Messrs. B. R. Cant and Sons’ Mrs. Beatty 
is a very fine yellow Rose, the colour being 
exceptionally clear and rich. As this hadalready 
received the Gold Medal of the Society, it was 
obviously exhibited for the Clay Challenge Vase 
offered for the best new seedling Rose of the 
year, but it was not successful. Last year’s 
winner of the Clay Cup for fragrance—Bedford 
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Crimson—was again shown by Messrs. Laxton 
Bros. in even better form than before. It seems 
to be an ideal Rose for bedding purposes, 
being very free, of very rich colour and a sturdy 
grower. Climbing Los Angeles, shown by 
Messrs. A. Warner and Son, failed to attract 
the judges’ notice, but if it is as good as the type, 
many will like to possess it for their gardens. 

It is somewhat surprising that the beautiful 
Polyantha variety, Else Poulsen, shown by 
Messrs. D. Prior and Son, has never received 
recognition from the National Rose Society's 
Floral Committee, for it is a variety of very 
great merit and of a beautiful pink tone which 
seems quite distinctin Roses. Another Polyantha 
variety named F. G. Poulsen, shown by the 
same exhibitors, suggests a  deep-coloured 
Tausendschon, and seemed to have considerable 
merit for garden purposes. 





A SELECTION OF ASIATIC WILLOWS. 


SUPPLEMENTARY to my notes on American 
Willows (see Gard. Chron., vol. LXX, VII., pp. 
204, 282, 397, 413, 431), I now offer a few 
remarks on those species of Asiatic Willows 
that are worth cultivating in the gardens of 
Great Britain and on the European Continent. 
During my stay in the Arnold Arboretum, 
I had, as already mentioned, the opportunity 
of making a thorough examination of the 
Willows of Eastern Asia and of the Himalaya. 
Mr. E. H. Wilson, Mr. G. Forrest, and other 
well-known collectors had brought together 
a great number of new species from Central 
and western China, and in 1914 Wilson sent 
a big collection from Japan, too, to the Arbor- 
etum. I was thus able to reinvestigate the 
species treated by von Seemen (Salices Japoni- 
cae), in 1903. From a good many of the 
Himalayan species described by Wallich, and 
later by Andersson, I have had the type speci- 
mens before me that, mostly, are preserved 
at the Herbarium of the Royal Gardens, Kew. 
The results of my investigations have been 
published by Sargent, Plantae Wilsonianae, 
LII., 40-179 (1916). China is especially and sur- 
prisingly rich in endemic new species, among 
which there are quite a number of forms of 
great ornamental value. In Japan and in 
north-eastern Asia the genus Salix does not show 
such a rich development, but we find some 
very variable types the forms of which are still 
poorly known and very dificult to inter- 
pret. Of the Himalayan species we have, 
too, a very scanty knowledge. Some of the 
high alpine ones are certainly quite hardy 


with us, but I do not think that species like - 


S. Lindleyana, S. oreophila or N. Serpylliun 
have ever been introduced to Great Britain. 

The only Asiatic species of Willows mentioned 
by Mr. W. J. Bean in his standard book are 
S. babylonica, S. Bockii, S. gracilistyla, S. 
magnifica, and S. Pierotii, apart of course 
from such species as S. pentandra, S. purpurea, 
N. triandra or S. viminalis, of whieh the true 
eastern forms are rarely if at all met with in 
our gardens. 

I shall deal again with the species according 
to their systematic position. We still need 
a good systematic arrangement of the whole 
genus. The classification used by Andersson 
and even the arrangement of von Seemen are, 
in my opinion, too artificial, 1 have been 
obliged to propose quite a few new sections, 
hut I think it best first to bring together the 
species of which a certain natural affinity is 
rather clearly indicated by their different 
taxonomical features. We should not place 
too much reliance in a certain character, for 
instance, in the presence or absence of a dorsal 
gland. Some sections like the Denticulatae 
and the Longiflorae are apparently of the closest 
relationship, but according to the classification 
of von Seemen, they would be separated rather 
widely because of the presence of two glands 
in the male flowers in the Denticulatae, while 
the species of the Lonziflorae possess only 
a single gland. "To propose a good classification 
of the whole genus one has to be fully acquainted 
with all the existing species. There are still 
some very peculiar types in China, and in 
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America, too, the relationship of which is 
quite uncertain. 

At present, however, I propose to discuss 
the species mainly from a horticultural point 
of view. By introducing and cultivating 
them we would be able to make some valuable 
observations as to the constancy of their most 
prominent taxonomical characters. All Willows 
need a long and careful observation as to their 
variability under different conditions of soil 
and climate. As I shall have to explain, some 
of the species are extremely variable. 

The first section, Tetraspermae, contains 
only sub-tropical species of which none has 
heen introduced so far. N. tetrasperma seems 
to be widespread even in tropical parts of India ; 
all the forms of this group still need careful study. 

The seeand section, Pentandrae, includes 
our well-known Bay Willow which seems to 
be extremely rare in north-eastern Asia. Some 
forms rather closely related to it need further 
investigations. From western Szechuan, Mr. 
Wilson sent. cuttings to the Arnold Arboretum 
of a species I named S. paraplesia that seems to 
be most nearly related to S. pentandra, and even 
may represent only a variety of it. I hope 
this plant has been distributed by the Arbor- 
etum, so that we may soon be able to observe 
flowering plants. The most common tree 
Willow of the mountains of western Hupeh 
and eastern Szechuan is NS. Wilsonii which 
also is found in Kiang-su, Chekiang, Nweichou 
and Honan. Here it meets with S. glandulosa 
of which S. Wilsonii probably is only a variety. 
S. glandulosa is known from Shensi, Korea and 
Japan, and has a variety in Formosa. None 
of these forms has hitherto been introduced, 
so far as I know. They are apparently of the 
same horticultura) value as S. pentandra. 

When T dealt with the species of this group, 
I put in this section a certain new species, 
S. eucalyptoides, of which I knew only the 
fruiting type collected by F. N. Meyer, who in 
his notes had given it this name. As Nakai 
has shown (in Journal of the Arn. Arb., vol. V, 
p. 72, 1924), this tree is not a true Salix at all, 
but represents a very interesting new genus, 
Chosenia. Without seeing the flowers, no one, 
says Nakai, would consider it distinet from 
Salix. He states that the staminate catkins 
are drooping, the bracts imbricated and mem- 
branaceous, and the five stamens adhere half- 
way to the bracts. In the female flowers 
the two distinet styles are subterminal and 
When I deseribed 
the species [ mistook the sear of the bracet 
as the gland. This plant, which becomes a 
very fine tree, from eighty feet to fifty feet tall, 
with a white bark, shaggy like that of an Euca- 
lyptus, ought to be introduced. According 
to Nakai, Chosenia grows very quickly, and the 
wood is the hardest of all known Salicaceous 
trees in Korea, and is used especially for bridge 
building. The tree should be quite hardy with us. 

Another interesting and hardy species of 
this section must be the Korean S. Maxim- 
owiczn, with ovate-lanceolate, long-acuminate 
leaves measuring up to twelve em. in length, 
and to 3.3 em. in width. The fruiting aments 
are up to fourteen em. long. The species 
is still badly known, and certainly well-worth 
cultivation. 

Of the next section Urbanianae, Which contains 
two to four very peculiar species, the two Japan- 
ess Willows, S. Urbaniana and S cardiophylla, 
are certainly of greatest horticuitural interest, 
and it seems rather strange that none of them 
has heen so far brought to Enrope or to America. 
According to Wilson, both erow to a greater 
size than any other Willow of eastern Asia. 
They become from 20 to 25 m. tall, and have 
a thick trunk from 6 to 8 m. in girth, with deeply 
fissured bark and massive, spreading branches, 
and in general appearance. suggest Populus 
Maximowiezil. 

The section Triandrae (or Amygdalinae) 
is repyesented in eastern Asia only by a variety 
of S. amygdalina named var. nipponica, known 
from northern and central Japan and from 
Korea. It hardly differs from the typical 
Almond-leaved Willow from a horticultural! 
standpoint. C. Schneider. 
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XVILI.—AUTUMN IN THE RONG. 


THe next day, September 27th, I returned 
to Tumbatse through a deluge of rain, the 
rong being by now an absolute bog. We 
were busy writing the last mail we could hope 
to dispatch for some time, and packing seeds. 
I also received a letter from the Tibetan govern- 


ment, asking me to send samples of seeds to 


Lhasa. The Dalai Lama is very fond of flowers 
and has beautiful gardens at his private resi- 
dence a few miles outside the city. Of course, 
I was glad to accede to this request, in return 
for the welcome we had received everywhere 
in Tibet, and eventually sent to the capital 
nearly forty species of Primula, Meconopsis, 
Lily, Gentian, and other easily grown herbaceous 
plants. 

On September 30 we started on our last 
climb to the Temo La, our most important 
collecting ground north of the river. The 
forest was now brilliant with the autumnal 
tints of Rowan, Maple, and Birch, and the 
smaller bushes—Lonicera, Berberis, Rose—were 
bright with berries. On the alpine moorland 
I found a small Lonicera growing amidst the 
‘* Lapponicum ° Rhododendron, whose straw- 
yellow flowers I had merely glanced at and 
passed by in July, but whose fat, blue-black 
berries brought me to a halt, to add seed of 
it to the collection. 

Between June and October we crossed the 
Temo La four times, camping there for over 
three weeks; in all that time we had scarcely 
one fine day, and now, throughout the first 
week of October, the weather was as bad as 
ever. Hailstorms and drenching rains followed 
one another in quick succession ; some snow fell 
nbove 14,000 feet, but it soon melted. Mean- 
while the work went on merrily, and we collected 
a lot of stuff. chiefly Primula and Meconopsis. 
the Rhododendrons being not yet ripe. One 
bitter disappointment we had. The Ivory 
Poppy of which we had found only some half- 
dozen prints, set practically no seed. Either 
this vlant is really very rare, or we had never 
discovered its headquarters, but were only 
on the fringes of its domain. Of our half-dozen 
plants, not one set even a single capsule full of 
seed, and it is extremely doubtful whether we 
shall raise it this time. | 

Returning to our base for the last time, 
we packed up, and on October 11 bade farewell 
to the rong, where we had lived, on and off, 
forfour months. Our objective was the Tsangpo 
and the Himalayan passes. So far we had 
collected seed only of the alpine flora on the 
drier ranges: we had now to collect Rhodo- 
dendron seed chiefly, on the far richer ground 
of the eastern Himalaya. Whatever else we 
got or failed to get, we must get seeds of about 
a dozen priceless Rhododendrons, cost what it 
might. If we got them, the expedition was 
worth while, even if we got nothing else; if 
we failed to get them, then nothing else could 
compensate for the loss. We knew nothing 
about the conditions on Namcha Barwa, and 
had to guess the right moment to be there; 
but crossing the Nyima Pass (over 15,000 feet) 
before descending to the river, we could plainly 
see that the passes to the south were already 
under deep snow, so that we dared not delay. 
However, we spent October 12 at the Nyima 
La collecting some Rhododendron seeds, and 
during the long descent next day, I added to 
our bag. Down in the forest I found the glossy- 
leaved Lonicecra, which, except for its foliage, 
was a miserable thing in flower, much more 
becoming in fruit. These fruits, borne on 
exceptionally long stalks, as much as three 
inches in length, are bright scarlet, and as big 
as wild Cherries. 

Next day, near the river, I gathered a little 
seed of Primulina pulchelloides, and found 


* The previous articles by Mr. Kingdon Ward were 
published in our issues of April 12, May 17, June 21, 
August 9, August 30, September 27, November 1, 1924. 
Apii 4. May % June 6, June 20, July 4, July 15. 
August 1, August 15, September 5, and September 19, 1922. 
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growing with it and now in full bloom on the 
dry sunny scrub-clad slopes, one of the most 
magnificent Gentians I have ever seen. It 
is an erect or semi-erect species, the thick 
_ root-stock, covered with fibre 
at the base, throwing up 
numerous stems from a 
crown of shiny leaves. These 
stems are eighteen to twenty- 
four inches long, and were 
now solid spires of vivid 
sea-blue flowers, not so dark 
as in G. sino-ornata. The 
plant recalls G. asclepiadea. 
(t. sino-ornata, by the way, 
was also in bloom all over 
the rong country —unless this 
is G. ornata, in which case I 
cannot see any difference 
between them. With P. 
pulchelloides and the big blue 


Gentian grows the pink- 
flowered Androsace, which 
is something like a very 


large A. spinulifera. 

Descending to the Tsang- 
po, we crossed by the ferry 
and halted at Pe. We found 
this insignificant village fairly 
humming with life, for the 
tribesmen were coming over 
from Pemako by twenties and 
by fifties, bringing Rice and 
taking back salt. 


e FIG, 117.—SULPHUR POPPIES AND ALPINE SCRUB. 
On October 15, in very soft 
weather, we started up the 
mountain for our old camping“ ground Rhododendrons, and also spotted another 
below the Doshong La, intending to “sleep species of Rhododendron not previously noticed. 
there the night, and climb to the upper I had one very nasty fright, however. I had 
meadow on the following day. We reached found here in June a small patch of the Golden 





FIG. 118.-THE TSANGPO, JUST ABOVE THE 
GORGE; SHOWING CULTIVATED LAND 
IN THE FOREGROUND. 


the lower meadow in good time, pitched our 
camp, and after lunch continued the ascent 
to see what the upper meadow was like. It 
was an absolute bog. However, we found a 
fairly dry spot on some rising ground in the 
centre and marked out a camping space. It 
was raining steadily now, with a cold 
wind blowing off the pass, which was under 
now. 
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I found the boggy flat carpeted with two species 
of Vaccinium whose fruit was good eating ; 
and in a thicket by the stream I noticed a few 
plants of the rarest of the four scarlet 





Primula, and here it was, a mass of mucilage, 
nearly every seed gone! There was nothing 
to be done, except search round for more, 
and though I did find a few plants, these had 
lost their heads altogether, so I got no more 
seed that day. It was now growing late, 
s9 we returned to camp. 

October 16 dawned morosely, with scuds of 
spray flying down the valley; a heavy mist 
hid the top of the *“‘ Potala °—as we named a 
conspicuous rock tower near the pass—and 
there was fresh snow on the higher slopes. 
But despite the gusts of cold wind, which grew 
fiercer as the day advanced, and almost ceaseless 
rain, life was never dull at the Doshong La. 
Autumn had set its seal on the broad-leaved 
trees, and flecked the dark Abies forest with 
reds and yellows. The elfin Birch wood, 
with its knotted trunks all sloping down valley, 
and its undergrowth of chestnut-leafed Rod- 
gersia, and, where boggy, `‘Sikkimensis ”’ 
Primula; the gneiss cliffs, crusted with an 
impenetrable scrub of ‘‘ Campylocarpum ” and 
“ Grande” Rhododendron (amongst which I 
was presently to find a new Triflorum); the 
thickets of “ Trichocladum >°” and ** Souliei ” 
Rhododendron, lining the torrent; the boggy 
meadow dotted with tussocks of dwarf species— 
‘*Saluenense,”’ ‘‘ Lapponicum,” and ** Antho- 
pogon ” ; all these associations offered endless 
interest and plenty of work. I spent the day 
collecting seeds, for the porters arrived so late, 
and the weather was so bad, that I deemed it 
prudent not to move camp till the morrow. 

On the 17th the Tibetans turned up early, 
and the weather had so far improved that the 
sun came out and melted some of the snow, 
which during the night had crept down as low 
as the upper meadow, where we intended to 
camp. While the porters were slowly moving 
our tents up the 1,500 feet which separated us 
from the flat above, [ made my first excursion 
into the alpine region, ascending the next 
step ina flurry of snow. On some muddy grass 
slides [ found a large patch of the Golden Primula, 
which was not so rare here as I had at first feared, 
and on the other side of the pass was abundant, 
so that I eventually collected ample seed of it. 
A small, glaucous-leaved Barberry, with coral 
red berries, and a blue-berried Lonicera covered 
the rocks where the sun had already melted the 
snow. It was not till I reached the upper valley 
which leads directly to the pass, where the dwarf 
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Rhododendrons grow in such startling profusion 
and variety, that I had a bad scare, for almost 
everything was buried under deep snow, and 
it was still snowing hard. ‘‘ Yellow Peril” 
_ however, the glaucous-leaved 
“ Souliei,”’ stood well out, 
forming great banks of bluish- 
green against the white back- 
ground; and the slender 
finger-like capsules of the 
pink ** Campylogynum ”’ were 
poking through the snow- 
drifts. But there was no 
sign of ‘‘ Scarlet Runner.” 
‘“ Scarlet Pimpernel,” ‘‘ Car- 
melita,” ‘‘ Plum Glaucum,” 
or other of the élite. 


While poking about 
amongst the bushes round 
camp that evening I found 
another Rhododendron not 
seen in flower (K.W. 6229) and 
also the big -leafed “ Lacteum”’ 
(K.W. 5718). In factat the 
Doshong La one found all 
the Rhododendrons one had 
ever seen on the other side 
of the river (except the 
lovely rose-purple species, 
K.W. 5790), and some forty 
other species besides; and 
this in a narrow valley about 
five miles long by one deep ! 

During the night a gale 
arose, and we awoke in 
a snow blizzard. However, 
after noon the weather improved, and | 
went up towards the pass to examine the 


Rhododendron problem in detail. Everywhere 
the snow lay knee deep, and I floundered 
into drifts still deeper. A bitter wind 


hummed over the pass, sometimes bringing 
fine snow which clogged the air. However, 
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knowing whereabouts some of the best 
Rhododendrons lurked, J started digging 
them out; as nothing showed above the 
surface, this entailed a lot of work for very 
little result, but once I got on to a patch of 
the right article it was not so bad. Luckily 
“Scarlet Runner ” kept to the summer slopes, 
where the rocks were steep and the snow thin; 
but this had melted and refrozen, forming a 
hard crust, and when I did find a few plants, 
alas! the capsules were gaping widely. F, 
Kingdon Ward. 
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NURSERY NOTES. 


MESSRS. OLIVER AND HUNTER, 
MONIAIVE. 


AWAY up among the hills between Dumfries- 
shire and Galloway and near Maxwelton House, 
the home of Annie Laurie, Messrs. Oliver and 
Hunter have, within the past five years, estab- 
lished a nursery. This is devoted to hardy 
plants and is now widely-known, largely through 
the instrumentality of their exhibits at Chelsea, 
Glasgow and other leading shows, where the 
firm has frequently obtained high awards 
for their displays, which generally include rare 
plants, especially among Primulas and other 
alpine flowers. 

A long deferred visit to the nursery, paid in 
September, proved full of interest to a hardy 
plantsman, especially as it gave one the oppor- 
tunity of seeing a number of rare things not 
ordinarily met with. The nursery is situated 
on the slope of a hillfacing south with perhaps e 
touch of west. The hardy flowers are not coddled 
in any way, and although the alpines are mostly 
in pots in frames they are not covered in winter 
and only those susceptible to injury by much 
wet weather at that season have sashes placed 
over them to throw off the rains. 

Primulas are great specialities with the firm, 
and many rarities are to be seen, although 
only a few were in bloom at the time of my 
visit. It would occupy too much space to 
detail these, but some may be mentioned. 
Notable were the magnificent plants of the 
troublesome P. Forresti, which were in magnifi- 
eent condition. That robust species, P. 
anisodora, was represented by a large stock 
of splendid plants, and as hybridising between 
this and other species is being practised, we may 
expect in the future some interesting novelties 
from Moniaive. 

P. Juliae is well represented and two hybrids 
have been obtained, one with a dark Primrose 
and the other with a blue Primrose, and these 
appear distinct from the other hybrids of P. 
Juliae which have been raised. Forrest's Giant 
Cowslip has flowered at Moniaive to a height. 
between three feet and four feet, and has been 
very fine with its yellow flowers. Its foliage 
is very distinct. P. sp., 6094, K.W., twelve to 
fifteen inches, ruby, is among numerous unnamed 
species, such as the eighteen-inch violet P. sp.. 
5818., K.W.; P. sp., 6430 K.W. J whieh has not 
yet bloomed, but appears distinct; P. sp., 
21983, Forrest: P. 6117, K.W., one foot to 
two-and-a-half feet, white or sulphur, apparently 
of the sikkimensis type : P. sp.. 5972, K.W., has 
not flowered here, but has small yellow flowers. 
There are other unnamed species. Of named 
species and forms there are great stocks of that 
grand form of P. Littoniana named = major, 
with leaves almost like those of Cabbages in 
size, both in pots and in the open ground: a 
magnificent stock. P. sikkimensis and P. 
pseudo-sikkimensis, grown side by side, present 
more differences than some would be prepared 
to admit. P. pinnatifida, P. darialica: the 
bold P. aurantiaca: P. flexilipes; a selected 
form of the well-known P. x. Red Hugh: P. 
Wanda, fine plants; P. sino-purpurea; P. 
chrysopa ; P. Facchinii: P. Moorcana Improved : 
a welcome hybrid of P. Cockburniana, and of 
the same colour, but perennial; P. serratifolia, 
with numerous other Chinese, Tibetan and 
European species and forms, are all immensely 
interesting. 

Although Primulas are a speciality of the 
firm, a large and increasing stock of other 
alpines is cultivated. Campanulas, both dwarf 
and tall, are well represented ; Saxifraves, 
as is due to such important flowers, are largely 
srown, and among them I observed the rare 
N. valdensis, true, and other choice species. 
Sedums are well represented also; with the 
showy Helianthemums. Dianthuses are exten- 
sively cultivated and among them was a good 
stock of the rare D. callizonus, while. an 
unexpected sight, was a good stock of D.x. 
Napoleon II, not much grown now but one of 
the finest of the Mule Pinks; D. Freynii and 
other good Pinks were also noted. 

Heaths are greatly in demand, and practically 
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all the leading species and others were to be seen. 
The firm thinks highly of the variety of the 
Cornish Heath, Erica vagans var. St. Keverne, 
which forms an excellent Heath for autumn 
blooming, associated with other vagans forms. 
It may be noted that the Heaths at Moniaive 
are cultivated inloam. Among the Omphalodes 
the charming O. Lucila is very successfully 
grown, and in a rather shaded part of a moraine 
by the rock garden it was spreading frecly and 
flowering well. 

Gentians are numerously vrown, among those 
noted being the popular G. Farreri, G. punctata, 
and G. lagodechiana, with other good species. 
Mimulus Hall’s Ruby is a capital hardy Mimulus 
with colour approximating to that indicated by 
the varietal name. An interesting novelty 
is Didissandra lanuginosa, resembling the 
Ramondia in its foliage which, however, is 
rather woolly and has violet and purple flowers 
more resembling those of the Haberlea. The 
hardiness of Oxalis adenophylla is attested 
by the large stock grown in the open: and the 
whole collection was remarkably sturdy and 
healthy. 

Small shrubs for rockwork are in large variety, 
including a number of shrubby Veronicas, 
such as the true V. cupressoides, Potentilla 
Farreri and an extensive variety of others. 
Border plants receive a full share of attention 
and appear to comprise the leading species 
and varieties in cultivation. 

The two partners of the firm, Mr. Oliver and 
Mr. Adamson, both old Kewites, by the way, 
are enthusiastic plant lovers themselves, and the 
successes the firm have already gained is likely 
to be extended in the future if one may judge 
from theirstock and the energy they dispiay. A. 





VEGETABLE GARDEN. 


TURNIPS. 


THe note by Mr. Copley on ‘Turnips (p. 254) 
gives valuable information as regards the crop- 
ping qualities of several varieties. It would 
be most instructive and useful if growers would 
furnish particulars as to which variety of Turnip 
is best in their respective locality for supplying 
an early crop in the open. 

I have found that the Early Purple Top 
Milan variety is excellent for this purpose 
provided the weather ts fairly mild. Late spring 
frosts and low temperature during the day seem 
to have a particularly detrimental effect on this 
Turnip. The result is that growth is checked, 
and when warmer conditions prevail, instead 
of forming roots the plants “ bolt” to seed. 

‘These remarks apply to seed sown on borders 
in late February or early March in the south, 
and south midlands. Provided the weather 
is favourable, this Turnip has invariably been 
an easy first in providing roots. When the 
weather conditions during the spring have been 
bad Early White and All the Year Round have 
been the best. Snowball, coming in quick 
succession, is rather the better in cropping 
qualities, ‘and perhaps in flavour. Golden 
Sunrise is a small Turnip, excellent for early 
sowing, and having exceptionally small tops, 
imay be sown fairly thickly. It matures quickly 
and has the advantage of being very hardy. 
Orange Jelly comes into use at a much later 
date than the above-mentioned varieties, and, 
owing to the space required for its large tops 
to develop, 18 more suitable for growing in the 
more exposed parts of the garden. This Turnip 
is, however, always appreciated in the kitchen, 
Passing from early Turnips to the late varicties, 
the Purple Topped (Veiteh’s Strain) and Green 
Top Stone are two reliable varieties of excellent 
quality, suitable for various soils and localities. 
C. Ruse. 


BROCCOLI. 


PLANTS of Autumn Broccoli will be turning 
in fast in succession to the supplies of 
Cauliflowers still in use. Turn the leaves over 
the curds to protect them from slight frosts. 
Tf the weather sets in colder it is advisable to 
lift some of the plants and put them in deep 
frames for as long as required. H. Prince. 
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SELF-STERILITY IN MAY DUKE CHERRY. 


Mr. PEARSON, in his letter (Gard. Chron., Sep- 
tember 26, 1925, p. 252) states that May Duke 
Cherry is ‘given asself-sterile by experimenters,” 
though he has seen it crop well in isolation. 
I should be interested to. see the experimental 
records to which he refers. My own experience 
is that May Duke is partially self-fertile, and it 
is so entered in our reports (Jour. Genetics, 
VII, 1918, p. 285) and with further details 
(Jour. Pomology, III. 1923, pp. 10 and 14). 
It would not be very surprising if a plant which 
is partially self-fertile when pollinated by hand, 
flower by flower, were to show much greater 
fertility if its pollen was freely distributed by 
insects. 

With reference to Mr. Heaton’s letter (Gard. 
Chron., p. 175) it has been shown that (Jour. 
Pom.. 111, p. 5) in certain varieties of Apples 
the degree of self-fertility has increased with 
advancing years. In Plums and Cherries. 
however, self-sterile varieties have continued 
to give negative results over a period of fifteen 
years, ¢.g., the sume trees of Coe’s Golden Drop 
and Jefferson Plums, and Early Rivers’ and 
Bigarreau Frogmore Cherries have been used 
successively in our experiments since 1911 up 
to the present time, and they have always 
failed to set when self-pollinated. 

In collaboration with the stuff at East Malling 
Research Station experiments have been begun 
with varieties worked on widely different stocks, 
but at the present stage the results are not 
ready for report. M. B. Crane, John Innes 
Horticultural Institution. 





REMARKS ON THE CONDITION OF 
THE FRUIT CROPS 


(See Tables and Summaries, Ante, pp. (111-116). 
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SNGLAND, S.W. 


CoRNWALL.—The fruit crops in this district 
are better and heavier this year than they 
were last season, but, while conceding this. 
they are disappointingly small. The weather 
conditions since the autumn of 1922 have been 
unpropitious for fruit production. The almost 
complete absence of insect and fungous pests 
seems to be contemporary with the delightful 
sunshine of early summer. The fruits of late- 
flowering varieties of Apples as well as carly 
sorts failed to set, and seeing that we had fine 
weather at that period, it seems to show that 
inherent weakness was the cause of the failure 
to set the fruit. Harry Willams, Tolcean 
Gardens, Redruth, Cornwall. 


—- -Fhe chief cause of most of the hardy 
fruit crops being under is due to cold, wet 
weather, which prevailed right up to June 1, 
Strawberries being the worst crop to suffer. 
Plum trees which are carrying heavy crops 
in this district are mainly planted in very 
sheltered positions. A. E. Meredith, Colchele 
Gardens, St. Dominic. S 


DEVONSHIRE.— Apples, Plums and Peach 
trees blossomed well, but there were only a few 
blossoms on Pear trees. 1 attribute the failure 
of the Apple crop to the heavy rainfall on May 
26, when 1.02 inch of rain fell, washing the pollen 
from the blossom. Sinall fruits were better 
than l expected. No rain fell here from May 29 
to July 2. The soil is gravelly. Gilbert Slecp, 
Hartland Abbey, Hartland S. O. 


SOMERSETSHIRE.—With the exception of 
certain varieties of Peara, all kinds of fruit trees 
blossomed abundantly in this district, but the 
crops are unsatisfactory, particularly Pears, 
Apples and certain Plums. The failure is not 
because of frosts prevailing at the time of flower- 
ing, although cold winds were in evidence at 
that period, but in consequence of the sunless 
summer of 1924. Certain sorts of Apples have 
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good crops, notably Worcester Pearmain, 
Cox’s Orange Pippin, Blenheim Pippin, Victoria, 
Warner’s King and Bramley’s Seedling, but many 
Apple trees in orchards are without fruits. 
Pears are much under the average. There were 
good crops of Plums on some wall trees, especially 
Early Prolific, Pond’s Seedling, and Monarch, 
but Gages are scarce. All kinds of bush fruits 
were good. Black Currants and Gooseberries 
were especially plentiful. Strawberries were 
an average crop. James Glasheen, Hestercombe, 
Taunton. 





The fruit crops, with the exception of 
Pears, are a very good average. Certain 
varicties of Apples are thinly cropped, but, 
taken all round, the Apple crop is a very fair 
one. Everything suffered from = drought in 
early summer, although we had an exceptionally 
wet winter and spring up to the end of May. 
Strawberries were a fair crop but the berries 
were small and over quickly. Black Currants 
are always disappointing here owing to big 
bud. The soil is a red loam overlaying shale 
on a northern slope. Grigor Roy, Halswell 
Park Gardens, Bridgwater. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE.— Most crops would have 
been much heavier if it had not been for the 
severe spring and summer drought. June was 
practically rainless, and up to July 27, I do not 
think we registered an inch of rain. Apple 
trees particularly shed a lot of fruits in gardens 
and orchards. Pear trees blossomed splendidly 
but the fruits failed to set. Plums and Cherries 


suffered severely from aphides. Peaches and 
Nectarines dropped freely after the stoning 


period. Small fruits would have given very 
heavy crops with more rain. Raspberries have 
been above the average and the berries were 
of excellent flavour. The same is true of Straw- 
berries. Apples and Pears have very little 
“ acab ”? as compared with last year. John 
Ettle, 201, Henleaze Road, Westbury-on-Trym, 
Bristol. 





The fruit crops are a good average with 
the exception of Pears. Apples are certainly 
better on cultivated ground than in grass 
orchards; Cox’s Orange Pippin is exceptionally 
good this year on bush trees. Small bush fruits 
such as Gooseberries and Red Currants were 
excellent, but Black Currants were not quite 
so good owing to the spring drought and blight, 
which caused a lot of the berries to drop during 
June. The earliest Strawberries were very 
good, but later sorts suffered from the drouvht. 
Raspberries have done remarkably well. The 
soil is very strong loam and clay. 4. W. Pearce, 
Sudeley Castle Gardens, Winchcombe. 


Apple trees bloomed well but the fruits 
failed to set, consequently we have avery poor 
crop of Apples. The Pear crop also is scanty, 
and we had but few Plums. Bush fruits were 
very good, also Strawberries. The soil is 
friable overlying the old red sandstone. John 
Banting, Tortworth Gardens, Falfield. 








At the time of flowering it looked as if 
there would be record fruit crops; but Pears 
failed to set and Plums after setting well dropped 
freely before the stoning period. Apples are 
patchy; in some places the crops being good 
and in others poor. Attacks of caterpillar 
aphis, capsid-bug and sucker have been very 
prevalent. Gooseberries, Red Currants and 
Raspberries were good, Strawberries fair, but 
the picking season was short owing to dry 
weather. The Black Currant crop was nothing 
like so good as that of last year owing to the 
berries falling. G. H. Hollingworth, Shire Hall, 
Gloucester. 


HEREFORDSHIRE.—Apple trees blossomed well 
and conditions were ideal for a good set. I 
am forced to the old opinion that immature 
fruit buds are responsible for the wholesale 
falling of the Apple crop early in the season. 
Pear trees developed scarcely any bloom ; 
they carried heavy crops lust year. ‘The trees 
are very healthy and the growth well-balanced. 
Strawberries were an average crop but the season 
was shortened by the dry weather. Black 
Currants ran off badly, and there were heavy 
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crops only where spraying was resorted to. 
George H. Emmett, Hampton Court Gardens, 
Leominster. 


- -—-The best cropped varicties of Apples 
are Bramley's Seedling, Charles Ross, Jarnes 
Grieve, King’s Acre Pippin, Lord Grosvenor, 
Sturmer Pippin, Rival and Wealthy. Most 
other varieties are failures. Cherries, Currants, 
(tooseberries, Loganberries and Raspberries 
were good average crops. Strawberries set 
well, but owing to the extreme heat and drought, 
failed to swell their fruits. Apricots failed to 
set an average crop. Peaches and Nectarines 
were about half-a-crop. Of Pears we have 
scarcely any, and Plums were almost as scarce. 
The garden is situated on the northern slope of 
a hill, and well-sheltered. The soil is a deep, 
sandy loam. Frederick Roberts, Stoke Edith 
Park Gardens, Hereford. 


SHROPSHIRE.— The fruit crops are satisfactory. 
l have followed the Lorette system of pruning 
for seven years, and for five years we have had 
average crops each season, The manure used 
consisted of farmyard manure, superphosphate 
of lime, with a dressing of bone manure. I also 
use all the soot L can obtain, and our trees, 
about 600 in all, are a picture of health. Our 
soil is of medium texture with a lime sub-soil. 
A. Wardle, Loton Park Gardens, Alberbury, 
near Shrewesbury. 





The Editors do not hold themselves responsible for 
the opinions expressed by correspondents. 


Erick Behnick.—-Horticulture sustains a 
preat loss in the passing of this clever German 
plantsman at the early age of fifty-two, and 
those who knew him intimately feel the loss 
of a friend. Behnick revered England, admired 
her institutions and continued to do so in spite 
of the unfortunate events of recent history. 
It was not my privilege to know him in this 
country, but the bond of Kew fellowship, 
which has helped so many gardeners of various 
nationalities in foreign countries drew us together 
during my sojourn in the German capital, 
and we became constant companions. T have 
spent many very happy evenings with him 
in his Curators quarters at Dahlem, talking 
about Orchids and Cactaceae or playing chess. 
He was even more keen on Cactaceae than 
Orchids, and would dilate with the greatest 
pride on the fact that the collection for the 
cultivation of which he was responsible was 
richer in species than that at Kew. My last 
communication from him contains a pressing 
invitation to pay him a visit at Heidelberg. 
I had hoped one day to accept this, but now, 
alas! it is too late. W. Alon. 


Floral Designs at Edinburgh International 
Show.—1 entirely endorse the comments of 
your reporter on p. 237—" but why the slightly 
heavy but brilliantly-coloured design in Orchids 
arranged by Miss Gibson was entirely passed 
over by the judges it is dificult to understand.” 
My opinion, as well as that of many others, 
was that Miss Gibson should have been awarded 
first prize, but judging from the awards made, 
the judges appear to know very little about 
table decorations of any kind. J. J. Staward, 
Beau Manor Gardens, Woodhouse, Loughborough. 


Grapes at Edinburgh. -In the Grape class 
forthe Thomson Challenge ‘Trophy at Edin- 
burgh, eight bunches of Grapes were required ; 
l am of the opinion that if the second prize 
set of Grapes could carry 55} points, the first 
prize set should have had more than the 581 
points awarded them, as there was certainly 
more than three points difference between 
them as regards finish. 1 think the judges 
were not over generous to the first and third 
prize sets, but very liberal to the second prize 
set. J.J. S. 
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SOCIETIES. 


MANCHESTER AND NORTH OF ENGLAND 
ORCHID. 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 18.—Committce present : 
Messrs. A. Burns (in the chair), A. Coningsby, 
J. Evans, G. Giles, A. Keeling, and H. Arthur 
(Secretary). 


First-CLass CERTIFICATE. 
Odontoglossum Ardenticity (ardentissimum X 
Fclicity)—-A model flower of good form, heavily 
and evenly blotched with deep maroon. The 
lip is large and flat. From A. HANMER, Ksq. 


AWARDS OF MERIT. 


Odontoglossum crispum var. Prince Arthur.- 
A large white flower with one blotch on each 
segment. From A. HANMER, Esq. 

Cattleya labiata var. Prince of Wales.- A 
pretty form, the sepals and petals being white 
with a coloured lip. From Capt. W. HoRRIDGE. 

GROUPS. 

A. HANMER, Esq., Buxton (gr. Mr. G. Giles), 
was awarded a Nilver Gilt Medal for a group 
in variety. 

A Nilver Medal was awarded to Mrs. BRUCE 
and Miss WRricLEY, Bury (gr. Mr. A. Burns), 
for a miscellaneous exhibit of Orchids. 


_— — — 


HELMSBURG AND GARELOCH HORTI- 
CULTURAL. 


Tue sixty-fourth annual exhibition of this 
Society, held on August 26, was one of the most 
successful in its history. ‘There was a record 
number of entries. . 

In the open classes Messrs. TORRANCE AND 
Horkins staged the best collection of flowers 
cut from the open border, and having now 
won the Leonard Gold Challenge Cup for three 
years in succession it becomes their property. 
Messrs. ‘TORRANCE AND HOPKINS were also 
first with six vases of early Chrysanthemums. 
six vases of Collerette Dahlias, and were third 
for twelve vases of Nweet Peas. Messrs. T. 
SMITH AND Son gained premier honours with 
six vases and with twenty-four blooms of Roses, 
and won the Allan Silver Cup. Mr. G. BALLIN- 
GALL, Dumbarton, excelled in six Sweet Pea 
classes, and his vase of Powerscourt was awarded 
a Medal as being the best vase in the show. 

The most successful exhibitors in the decora- 
tive classes were Mr. W. Houmes, Junior, 
and Mr. A. Houmes, while Mr. B. Grass, Mr. 
W. F. CAMERON, and Mr. A. Fereuson shared 
the honours in the fruit classes. 

Vegetables were a strong feature, and the 
leading prize winners were Mr. T. JOHNSTONE, 
Mr. F. Cowr, Mr. W. Stewart, and Mr. J. B. 
MICHIE, 

Competition was strong in the amateurs’ 
section, and the quality of the exhibits was 
above the average of recent years. Mr. J. 
Bain won twelve first prizes in the cut flower 
classes, and Mr. A. McLean, Mr. J. McCCULLUM, 
Mr. W. STEWART, and Mr. A. GOODLET were the 
most successful in the vegetable classes. 

KILMALCOLM HORTICULTURAL. 


AFTER the lapse of fifteen years the annual 


show of the above Socicty was revived 
recently when there were 360 entries. The 
display of eut flowers and vegetables was 


particularly good, and the competition im the 
gardeners” classes was very keen. 

The chief prize winners were Major J. Haws 
Barry (gr. Mr. W. Wilson), Wimborne; W. 
C. GRAHAM, Esq. (gr. Mr. A. Thomson), Croft- 
hill; Mr. A. PepeN Fire (gr. Mr. R. Munro), 
Westlands: and to Lorp MacLay (gr. Mr. A. 
Robertson), Duchal. 

The special prize for the best exhibit in the 
show was awarded to W. E. GRAHAM, Esq., 
who also won the special prize for Nweet Peas, 
while Mrs. ROBERT CAMERON, Limefield, won 
the special prize for Roses. 

Trade exhibits were staged by Messrs. AUSTIN 
AND McAsuan, Messrs. LEIGHTON AND Co., 
Messrs. KERR AND Co., Messrs. ALIX LISTER 
AND SON, and Mr. H. HARPER. 
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ROYAL HORTICULTURAL. 


OcToBER 6.—A very fine display greeted the 
fellows and visitors who attended at Vincent 
Square on this date. Michaelmas Daisies, 
Dahlias, Chrysanthemums, Roses and other 
autumn flowers were shown extensively, and 
there were interesting groups of Orchids. The 
superb exhibit of vegetables shown by the 
Hon. VicarRy G1BBs, was the outstanding 
feature of the show; other notable displays 
were the Potatos from Messrs. DOBBIE AND Co., 
and the perennial Asters and other late flowers 
from Mr. H. J. JoNEs. 

Orchid Committee. 

Present :—Sir Jeremiah Colman (in the chair), 
Mr. Gurney Wilson (Hon. Sec.), Mr. H. T. Pitt, 
Mr. W. Flory, Mr. Fred K. Sander, Mr. 
H. G. Alexander, Mr. Charles H. Curtis, Mr. 
J. G. Shill, Mr. A. McBean, Mr. J. C. Cowan, 
Mr. Henry H. Smith, Mr. E. R. Ashton, Mr. J. 
Wilson Potter, and Mr. Arthur Dye. 

FIRST-CLASS CERTIFICATE. 

Laelio-Cattleya Queen Mary var. fulgens.--- 
A beautiful variety of a very beautiful hybrid. 
The broad petals and sepals are clear purplish- 
rose, and the handsome lip is ruby-crimson, 
with a small yellow blotch on each side of the 
throat, and some gold veins. Shown by Lt.-Col. 
Sir GEORGE HoLFORD (gr. Mr. H. Alexander), 
Westonbirt, Telbury. 


AWARD OF MERIT. 


Cattleya Bellona var. St. Alban (Dowiana 
~ Maggie Raphael). A charming hybrid in 
which the cream-coloured sepals and petals 
form a fine setting for the contrasting colours 
in the broad, frilled-edged, crimson-purple lip 
and its gold veinings. Shown by Messrs. 
SANDERS, St. Albans. : 

Laelio-Cattleya Pandora (C. Fabia x L.-C. 
Marmion). In this lovely hybrid the broad 
petals -as well as the sepals are an exquisite 
shade of salmon-pink with a kind of golden 
sheen; the lip, reminiscent of C. Hardyana, 
is broad, ruby-crimson in front, mauve margined, 
and with golden sides just in front of the gold 
veined throat. Shown by Messrs. Cowan and Co. 


GROUPS. 


In the group submitted by Messrs. SANDERS 
the central feature consisted of several fine plants 
of Vanda coerulea carrying capital spikes of 
their blue flowers; Odontoglossum Aphrodite, 
varieties of the useful Cattleya Fabia, C. Lady 
Veitch, Cirrhopetalum Rothschildianum, 
C. refractum, Dendrobium Victoria Regina, 
and the sweetly scented Cymbidium sinensis. 
were also included. 

Messrs. COWAN AND Co. set up a group of 
showy Orchids, the leading subjects being 
Brasso-Cattleya British Queen, var. Empress, 
the yellow Cattleya Sibyl, in several varieties ; 
Laelio-Cattleya Sunshine, well-named;_ thie 
white Cattleya Vestae; Sophro-Laelio-Cattleva 
Magnet, of large size and fine colour; and the 
quaint, long tailed Masdevallia macrura. 

Messrs. BLAacK AND FLory contributed 
Cattleya Lorna, with white sepals and petals, 
and light purple markings around the front 
part of the white lip; and several forms of 
Cattleya Etta and C. Lysander. 


Floral Committee. 

Section A. Present :—Mr. H. B. May (in 
the chair), Mr. H. J. Jones, Mr. D. Ingamells, 
Mr. J. M. Bridgeford, Mr. Donald Allen, Mr. 
F. Streeter, Mr. J. B. Riding, Mr. Chas E.. 
Pearson, Mr. Arthur Turner, Mr. W. Howe, 
Mr. D. B. Crane. Mr. F. Cousins and Mr. W. B. 
Gingell. 

Section B. Present :—Mr. Chas. T. Musgrave, 
(in the chair), Mr. G. Harrow, Mr. G. Reuthe, 
Mr. W. J. Bean, Mr. Reginald Cory, Mr. W. G. 
Baker, Mr. F. G. Preston, Mr. G. Yeld, Mr. T. 
Hay, Mr. E. H. Wilding, Mr. R. C. Notcutt. 
Mr. R. D. Trotter, Mr. E. A. Bowles and Mr. 
Jumes Hudson. 

AWARDS OF MERIT. 

Chrysanthemum Cranford Cream- A delight- 
ful early-flowering variety, cream-coloured with 
deeper centre. Shown by Mr. W. Roots, 
Cranford, 

Chrysanthemum — Enchantress. — A compact, 
medium-sized carly-flowering sort, with bright 


.pearly-pink flowers of good substance. 


Shown 
by Mr. T. Boxers, Cheshunt. 

Naegelia Walmsgate Beauty.—A_ delightful 
plant for the warm greenhouse. The foliage 
is velvety green and the tubular flowers are 
bright pink, yellow-throated, and carried in 
loose terminal spikes. Many years ago Naegelias 
were commonly grown, and perchance this 
newcomer may revive the interest in these 
useful subjects. Shown by the DIRECTOR, 
Royal Gardens, Kew. 

Liatris scariosa alba.—A white-flowered form 
of a late-flowering species which, under favour- 
able conditions, may grow so tall as five feet. 
Both species and variety are useful autumn 
flowers. Shown by Mr. Amos Perry, Enfield, 


GROUPS. 


Roses were especially well shown, the blooms 
were of good size and of especially clear cclouring. 
Messrs. D. PRIOR AND SON set up an admirable 
collection in which the prominent varieties were 
Golden Emblem, Rev. F. Page Roberts, Kirsten 
Poulsen, Else Poulsen and the richly-coloured 
Lord Charlémont. Madame Butterfly, Betty 
Uprichard, Isobel, Sovereign, and the Rev. 
F. Page Roberts were particularly good in the 
exhibit of Messrs. B. R. Cant anp Sons. A 
gorgeous scand of Mabel Morse,’ of rich yellow 


. colour, was staged by Messrs. CHAPLIN Bros., 


who also had large vases of Ophelia, Capt. 
H. S. Harvey Cant and Lady Inchiquin. In 
the collection of Mr. WALTER EASLEA the 
prominent varieties were K. of K., Etoile 
d’tlollande and Ophelia. 

Lady Inchiquin, as shown by Mr. GEORGE 
PRINCE, was of delightful colouring. His collec- 
tion of Roses also included Hadley, Mabel Morse, 
C. K. Douglas, and Madame Butterfly. W. F. 
Dreer was shown in better form by Mr. ELISHA 


© Hicks than we have previously seen it this season 


and he also staged very good blooms of Covent 
Garden, Joanna Bridge and Clovelly. Many 
standard varieties were staged by Messrs. 
R. HARKNESS AND Co., while the chief varieties 
shown by the Rev. J. H. PEMBERTON were 
Mermaid, Los Angeles and the Rev. F. Page 
Roberts. 

Attractive collections of  early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums were contributed by Mr. H. 
YANDELL, Messrs. KEITH LUXFORD AND Co., 
and Messrs. PUTTERIDGE, Ltp. The principal 
varieties were Almirante, Red Almirante, 
Jean Pattison, Pink Delight, Octoter Yellow, 


© Lichfield Purple, Betty Spark, Miss Mattie, 


September White, May Mason, Crantordia, 
Knaresborough Yellow, Sanctity and Salmonea. 

Carnations of good quality were shown by 
Mr. C. ENGELMANN, Messrs. STUART LOW AND 
Co., and Messrs. ALLWoop’ Bros. Their 
varieties included Eileen Low, of soft pink 
shade; Winsome, a decper pink, and Laddie, 
of rich colour. Very fresh Violets were exhibited 
by Mr. J. J. KETTLE, Mr. BALDWIN PINNEY, 
and the Misses ALLEN-BRown. 


Michaelmas Daisies were very extensively 
shown,and thisautumn border flower provided the 
largest feature of the show. Mr. H. J. JONES 
had a magnificent collection in which he dis- 
played a large rumber of excellent varieties 
which illustrated very skilful cultivation and 
artistic arrangement. His pink -coloured 
varieties included Countess, Walkden Pink, 
Aldenham Pink and Glorious. Other very 
desirable sorts were R. Von Goethe, a large 
mauve flower; White Butterfly and Lovely, 
a dainty Aster vimineus variety of pink colour- 
ing. In addition to the Michaelmas Daisies, 
Mr. JONES staged several generous vases of 
Helianthus Monarch, of great size and rich 
yellow colour. 


October Dawn, of soft mauve colour; Maid 
of Athens, rich pink; Little Boy Blue, of 
compact habit and Queen Elizabeth, a good 
white, were prominent Michaelmas Daisies 
shown by Mr. ERNEST BALLARD. 


The finest pink-flowered Michaelmas Daisy 
in the Hall was Barry Pink, a floriferous variety, 
about three feet tall, and Hearing very large 
flowers of a beautiful pink shade of colour. 
Messrs. BARR AND Sons also showed Glory 
of Colwall, double-mauve ; Esther, a particu- 
larly graceful variety bearing small pink flowers ; 
Hilda, of lovely colouring ; Blue Gem, and Sam 


Barham, a very good white. The ORPINGTON 
NURSERIES staged large sprays of King of the 
Belgians, Anita Ballard, Harvey House and 
other useful varieties. 

In the centre of the hall Messrs. WATERER, 
SONs AND CRISP displayed hardy shrubs, amongst 
which several Maples showed brilliant autumnal 
colour. They also exhibited shapely Conifers 
and selected border flowers, including a valuable 
collection of Michaelmas Daisies. 

Adjoining a good collection of Michaelmas 
Daisies, Mr. F. G. Woop built a pleasant rock 
garden which he planted with suitable subjects. 
Mr. W. WELLS, jurr., showed good Pyrethrums, 
herbaceous Phloxes, Rudbeckia purpurea and 
Michaelmas Daisies, including Ethel Ballard, 
of soft pink colour; Brightest and Best, rich 
pink; and Nelly’s Favourite, a deep pink 
variety. The Misses Hopkins had an interest- 
ing exhibit of hardy flowers. 

The Michaelmas Daisies shown by Mr. T. 
Bones included Perky, a good pink; Ethel 
Ballard, and Blue Gem. Messrs. Ricu AnD Co. 
showed Michaelmas Daisies, herbaceous Phloxes 
and Roses, while Mr. AMos PERRY had an attrac- 
tive group of Tritomas, Michaelmas Daisies 
and other seasonable hardy flowers. A neat 
rock garden, exhibited by Messrs. MAXWELL 
AND BEALE, contained appropriate plants, 
In a flower group, Mr. H. MarcnamM displayed 
a selection of Michaelmas Daisies, Pentstemons 
and Calendula Ball’s variety. Messrs. LADHAMS, 
LTD., again exhibited their Coreopsis and 
Lobelia varieties with other border flowers. 

In the Orchid annexe, Messrs. M. PRICHARD 
AND Sons showed Cimicifuga simplex, Iris 
Gracchus, I. Mrs. A. Gravy, Cyclamen hederae- 
folium, Gentiana sino-ornata and other valuable 
hardy flowers. Mr. T. CARLILE exhibited 
late spikes of Delphiniums, Lupins, Tritomas 
and Michaelmas Daisies. Messrs. J. CHEAL AND 
Sons included, in an exhibit of hardy shrubs, 
various Berberis varieties, Desmodium penduli- 
florum, Elaeagnus in variety, and Kolreuteria 
paniculata, of rich autumn colour. 

A selection of Mair’s seedling Gladioli, staged 
by Messrs. DOBBIE AND Co., included some very 
interesting spikes. Mr. A. EDWARDS also 
showed Gladioli. 

Dahlias of particularly good quality were 
staged by most of the chief growers. Mr. J. 
B. Ripina included many excellent large- 
flowered decorative varieties in his valuable 
collection. The chief sorts were Mabel, of 
fascinating lilac shades; Godfrey’s Crimson, 
Roy Hay, pale orange; Noble, deep orange ; 
Reg. Godfrey, crimson; and Bess. orange- 
scarlet. He also showed very good Cactus 
and Collerette varieties. 

The large Paeony-flowered varieties were 
prominently shown by Mr. C. TuRNER, and 
these included Duncan, maroon; Mrs. W. 
Hussey, white; ‘Christine, shades of pink: 
and King Albert, rosy pink. Messrs. J. CHEAL 
AND Sons had a representative collection of 
Dahlias in which the Cactus and the useful 
Star varieties were prominent. 

In the annexe, Mr. J. T. WEST staged a collec- 
tion of Dahlias, amongst which small Paeony- 
flowered varieties, such as Mary, maroon: 
Lilian C. Page, salmon; and Radiance, vivid 
crimson, were particularly good. Messrs. WM. 
CUTBUSH AND Son staged varieties of the 
decorative type of Dahlia. 


Fruit and Vegetable Committee. 

Present :—Messrs. C. G. A. Nix (Chairman), 
J. Cheal, P. C. M. Veitch, Geo. F. Tinley, S. B. 
Dicks, W. Giles, P. D. Tuckett, A. Bullock, 
H. Prince, E. Neal, F. Jordan, W. Lobjoit, 
W. H. Divers, E. A. Bunyard, and A. N. Rawes. 

The only novelty for award was a new Apple 
shown by Lapy Henry, Parkwood, Henley- 
on-Thames (gr. Mr. E. Hewitt) of the Duchess 
of Oldenburg type. It is a very pretty Apple 
with sweet, crisp flesh, but was not considered 
superior to varieties already in existence. 

GROUPS. 

The Hon. Vicary Grpss, Aldenham House, 
Elstree (gr. Mr. E. Beckett), showed a collection 
of vegetables equal in quality and size to the 
best he has staged at these exhibitions. He 
employed his usual light green stand with 
trellis background and sides, backed by 
dark cloth, and the use of this permitted 
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a number of brackets for the display 
of various kinds of vegetables. Mr. 
Beckett’s exhibits of this character are note- 
worthy not only for the superb quality of the 
produce, but for the tasteful manner in which 
the staging is carried out. There is plenty of 
colour in the various kinds of vegetables, and 
where these are skilfully displayed it is possible 
to make an exhibit of this character very attrac- 
tive from a spectacular point of view. The 
blending of the reds of Capsicums and Radish, 
the scarlet of the Carrots and Tomatos, the 
black of Fir Apple Potato, Long Black Spanish 
Radish and Globe Black Spanish, the white 
of Turnips and Radish, the rose of China Rose 
Radish, the dark green of Cucumbers, and lighter 
green of Kohl Rabi, the yellows of Golden Dawn 
Capsicums and Golden Tomatos, together with 
other shades, such as pale brown Onions, when 
carried out by a master hand such as Mr. 
Beckett’s results in a group of very great beauty. 
The exhibit included practically everything the 
kitchen garden yields at this season, and we 
may point out as being exceptionally good :— 
Aubergines in pots; Onions, Record, Ailsa 
Craig, and Blood Red: Maltese and Holborn 


> i : 


Hitt 


FIG, 120.—MESSRS. LAXTON BROS.’ 


= Marrow Parsnips; Potatos, The Bishop and 
Stirling Castle; Peas, Quite Content; Maize, 
Country Gentleman ; Cauliflowers, Prize Winner, 
Dwarf Mammoth and Early Emperor; and 
Celery Aldenham Pink and Standard Bearer. 

Messrs. DOBBIE AND Co. exhibited some 
splendid Potatos in numerous varieties, arranging 
the tubers in baskets on a black ground. The 
quality left little to be desired, for each tuber 
was a shapely specimen of its kind, free from 
blemish and of a high exhibition standard 
generally. 

F: C. Stoop, Esq., West Hall, Byfleet (gr. 
Mr. G. Carpenter), showed 100 sorts of Apples. 
This very excellent exhibit included a represen- 
tative collection of popular sorts, and the quality 
was uniformly good throughout. He exhibited 
a new variety named George Carpenter, a very 
pretty fruit, coloured deep red on the sunny 
side, somewhat similar in colour to Rival, 
but more conical, after Ellison’s Orange shape. 
Other varieties of special merit were St.Edmunds’ 
Pippin, May Queen, Beauty of Kent, Encore, 
Annie Erizabeth, Christmas Pearmain, Tom 
Putt, Belle de Boskoop, Braddick’s Nonpareil, 
Newton Wonder, Royal Jubilee, and William 
Crump. 


ROYAL CALEDONIAN HORTICULTURAL. 


THE ordinary monthly meeting of this 
Society was held at 5, St. Andrew Square, 
Edinburgh, on September 1, Mr. R. Fife, Presi- 
dent, in the chair. Mr. Robert Stuart, Thornhill, 
Dumfries, read a paper on ‘“‘ The Culture of 
Vegetables for Exhibition.” 

The exhibits were: Sweet Peas from Messrs. 
DoBBIE AND Co., LTD. (awarded a Silver Medal); 
yellow Viola George M. Taylor, from Mr. JoHN 
Douctas, Uphall (Award of Merit). 


HORTICULTURAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION. 


THE Annual General Meeting of this Associa- 
tion, which was held on the 10th and 11th Sep- 
tember at University College, Reading, will 
figure in the history of the Association as one 
of the most successful of these annual functions. 
About sixty members attended, and the visit 
from first till last was full of movement and 
replete with interest. Not only were the 
County Instructors in, ‘and Superintendents 





FIRST PRIZE 
(see p. 278) 


of, Horticulture well represented, but there 
were several officials from the Horticultural 
Branch of the Ministry of Agriculture; these 
latter included Mr. Lobjoit and Mr. H. V. 
Taylor. 

The visitors were received in the College on 
the 10th by Mr. Alfred Palmer and Sir William 
Mount, and during the forenoon of that day 
inspected the laboratories and lecture theatre 
of the College, together with the Assembly 
Hall, and the palatial Library where the gift 
of the late Lady Wantage is housed—the Over- 
stone Library. 

After lunch at the College, the party pro- 
ceeded to Shinfield and here, under the guidance 
of Mr. Cobb, the gardens and glasshouses were 
inspected. A trial of Onions and out-door 
Tomatos received special attention. Prior 
to the annual meeting, at which domestic matters 
were discussed, Mr. Lobjoit addressed the gather- 
ing upon some effects of the new Allotments 
Bill upon allotment gardening generally, es- 
pecially with regard to the influence of the Bill 
upon commercial gardening. 

On the llth, the party visited the extensive 
seed trial grounds belonging to Messrs. Sutton 
and Sons, both at Reading and Langley; Mr. 


EXHIBIT OF FRUIT AT 


E. P. F. Sutton and Mr, Noel Sutton received 
on behalf of the Reading firm and afterwards 
acted as guides, sparing no pains to make the 
visit both interesting and enjoyable. The final 
act of courtesy was the provision of an excel- 
lent lunch by Messrs. Sutton and Sons, and then 
the party entered upon its concluding visit— 
to Messrs. Lowe and Shawyer of Uxbridge. Here 
the array of some 800,000 Chrysanthemums 
in pots, and of Roses and Perpetual Carnations 
in almost equally imposing numbers made a 
great impression. Mr. T. Stevenson personally 
conducted the visitors over the huge establish- 
ment and explained the working of what. is, 
in reality, a gigantic cut-flower factory. 

Mr. A. D. Turner, Horticultural Superinten- 
dent for Somerset, takes up the duties of chair- 
man of the Association for the season 1925-6, 
and during his year of office Lancashire will 
be the venue of the annual gathering. 


BERMONDSEY. 
THe fifth annual Municipal Flower, Fruit 
and Vegetable Exhibition held in the Town 
Hall, Bermondsey, on the 3rd and 4th ult. 


ae 


THE R.H.S. FRUIT SHOW 


was an improvement on the previous exhibitions. 
The actual number of entries was lower than 
last year, this being largely due to the loss of 
the allotments at Fort Road, but there was a 
much better quality and tone throughout the 
exhibition. 

The trade exhibits created a great deal of 
interest ; Messrs. J. MacDonald, grass specialists 


of Harpenden, staged a unique exhibit and were 


awarded the Silver Cup ‘presented by Alderman 
Salter, M.D., M.P.). Messrs. CHAPLIN BROS., 
of Waltham Cross, staged a very fine exhibit 
of Roses and Gladioli and were awarded a Gold 
Medal. Messrs. F. CANT AND Co., of Colchester, 
also exhibited Roses and were awarded a Silver- 
Gilt Medal. 

The SoutH METROPOLITAN Gas Co. staged 
an exhibit of sulphate of ammonia and other 
by-products of coal, and collaborated with 
Messrs. Harris, of Ealing, in exhibiting a green- 
house suitable for the owners of very small 
gardens and heated by coke or gas as desired. 
The exhibit staged by the BorouGH CoUNCIL 
was also awarded a Gold Medal and was the 
subject of some very flattering remarks from 
the judges. 

The children’s exhibits were again an important 
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feature of the exhibition. ‘The drawings, 
both flat, shaded and coloured, were a revelation, 
while the plant exhibits also showed evidence 
of considerable interest, attention and ingenuity. 


| CARDIFF AND COUNTY HORTICULTURAL. 


THE thirty-first annual show of the above 
Society was held in the Drill Hall, Dumfries 
Place, Cardiff, on September 16 and 17. The 
main building was devoted to flowers, and the 
annexe to vegetables and fruit. The show was 
opened by the Lord Mayor of Cardiff, who was 
supported by the Earl and Countess of Ply- 
mouth and others. Signs are not wanting 
that this Cardiff Show is being gradually but 
surely brought up to its pre-war standard, and 
supporters hope to see it inthe near future held 
in more congenial surroundings such as Sophia 
Gardens, because the Drill Hall seems to be 
in the wrong part of the city to attract a large 
gate. The show was a great advance on that 
of last year, both in the number of exhibitors, 
and the quality of the exhibits. Like most 
other flower shows, trade and honorary displays 
constituted the principal feature, and among 
the latter was a delightful group from REGINALD 
R. Cory, Es. (gr. Mr. J. T. Smith), The Duffryn, 
Cardiff. It contained two fine examples of 
the bronze Cordyline australis lentiginosa, a 
large number of the newer Michaelmas Daisies, 
such as Walkden Pink, Bees’ Blush, and Little 
Boy Blue. There were upwards of thirty 
seedling Dahlias, all raised at Duffryn. Hyper- 
icum <Ascyron rubrostyla with its lemon-yellow 
flowers and red stamens was most attractive, 
as were also Clematis tangutica obtusiuscula, 
Kniphofia setea, coral red; Rose Kirsten Poulsen, 
Magnolia parviflora, with its coral fruits, and 
a large specimen of Fuchsia boliyiensis with 
numerous, crimson, drooping flowers. A collec- 
tion of Japanese pigmy trees formed a suitable 
edging to this remarkably well staged group. 
which was awarded a Gold Medal. 

In the class for the most rare spray of a plant 
grown in the open Mr. Cory gained premier 
honours with Buddleia Swallowiana. He also 
staged Escallonia montevidensis. Another 
noteworthy exhibit, put up by Mr. A. J. 
CoBB, University College, Reading was a 
collection of new Dahlias. 

Messrs. WM. TRESEDER, Cardiff, staged a 
showy collection of Dahlias for which they 
were awarded a Gold Medal. They also gained 
first prize and a Silver Medal for a collection 
of hardy perennial cut flowers, and first prize 
and a Nilver-Gilt Medal for a collection of 
Roses. 

A pleasing diversion from the usual exhibits 
was a group of Cacti and Succulent plants 
staged by Mr. A. A. PETTIGREW, of the Cardift 
Public Parks Department. Alpines and her- 
baceous subjects were set up by Messrs. BOWELL 
AND SKARRATT, Cheltenham; Mr. D. W. EVANS, 
Llanishen ; Messrs. SKELTON AND KIRBY, 
Pirbright, Surrey ; and Mr. STEPHEN TRESEDER, 
Ely. 

Kina@’s ACRE NtrkSERY, Hereford, showed 
a representative collection of Apples, and this 
firm also displayed Roses, the collective exhibits 
being awarded a Gold Medal. Messrs. ENGEL- 
MANN, Saffron Walden, gained first prize for 
Carnations. Vegetables were exceptionally 
good; two outstanding exhibits were a collec- 
tion of thirty varieties of Potatos from Messrs. 
DOoOBBIE AND Co., Edinburgh, and a collection 
of Onions from Mrs. JENNER (gr. Mr. Wheeler), 
Wenvoe Castle, Cardiff, both of which were 
awarded Gold Medals. 


IPSWICH AND DISTRICT GARDENERS. 


On the occasion of the autumn outing a large 
number of the members of this Association 
and their friends visited Bawdsey Manor, the re- 
sidence of Sir Cuthbert Quilter, Bart., J.P. The 
beautiful terrace gardens were first inspected, 
and visits were made to the glasshouses, the 
vegetable garden and the rock gardens. The 
outing proved most pleasant and interesting 
and will long be a red letter day for those 
who attended, 
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Lem W. Bowen. — It was with deep regret 
that I received the following notification from 
Messrs. D. M. Ferry and Co., Seed Merchants, 
Detroit, Michigan, U.S.A. —*“ We announce 
with sorrow the death of our President, Lem 
W. Bowen, September 9, 1925. Mr. Bowen 
served this company for forty-six years. For 
the past seventeen years he has heen its active 
head.” Mr. Bowen had been in failing health 
for some little time past, but his relatives, 
and many friends on both sides of the Atlantic, 
hoped for hisrecovery. For many years business 
brought Mr. Bowen to the Continent and to 
England very frequently—almost annually, 
and in this country he made many close friends 
who deeply and sincerely regret his passing. 
In his own country Mr. Bowen was most highly 
esteemed, both on account of his delightful 
personality and his great business qualities. 
Mr. Bowen had been a valued member of the 
National Sweet Pea Society since its very early 
days. Several of his sons occupy responsible 
positions in the impcrtant firm of Messrs. D. M. 
Ferry and Co., and they will continue the 
traditions established by their father. A. C. 
Bartlett. 


Sir William Schlich — The distinguished 
arboriculturist, who died at his home at 
Oxford on the 28th day of September at the 
advanced age of eighty-five, began life as a 
forester, for no sooner had he taken his degree 
at Giessen University, in 1886, than he was 
appointed Assistant Keeper of the Burmese 
forests by the Government of India. It was 
a great responsibility for a man of twenty-six. 
fresh from a university, but responsibility was 
the breath of life to Schlich, and his work in the 
Burmere forests and in Sind, whereto he was 
transferred after four years in Burma, was so 
ably done that in 1872 he was promoted to the 
important post of Conservator of Forests in 
Bengal. The appointment of so young a man 
was more than justified, for Schlich soon showed 
himself possessed of those remarkable powers 
of organisation and administration allied to 
practical knowledge and enthusiasm which have 
stood him in good stead all his lite. These 
powers were tested so severely yet sosuccessfully, 
that after seven years in Bengal, Schlich was 
placed in charge of the forests of the Punjab. 
No sooner, however, was he in the saddle 
in that huge and difficult province, where any 
sort of control of the forests was resented, 
than Schlich was made chief of the Indian 
Forestry Department in succession to Dr. 
Brandis, who had retired. In his ten years’ 
control of the forestry work of Bengal and the 
Punjab, Schlich had often felt the lack of men 
trained to tropical forestry, of men, in fact. 
to whom arboriculture was an interest as well 
as an object in life, and so, though it meant 
a complete change of life for him, it was not 
surprising that in 1885 Schlich should have 
accepted the offer of the Indian Government 
to organise the School of Forestry at Cooper's 
Hill College. Though Schlich, who at that 
time was, as, indeed, he afterwards remained, 
the trusted adviser of the Indian Government 
on forestry mutters, left India to the keen regret 
alike of his official chiefs and those who served 
under him, the change was doubtless in the 
best interests of the country, for during his 
twenty years’ tenure of office at Cooper's Hill, 
Schlich saw to it that men of the right type 
were sent out to the Indian Forestry Depart- 
ment. He did this to such excellent purpose 
that Schlich’s pupils are to be found in important 
posts all over the Indian Empire. He exercised 
over them the same intangible influence for good 
that certain schoolmasters and tutors have 
exercised over their pupils through the ages, 
and if one sought to probe the secret of his 
influence, it would probably be found in his 
infectious enthusiasm for his subject as much 
as in the respect and affection the man inspired 
among those around him. The same influence 
joined to his administrative ability was doubtless 
at the bottom of Schlich’s success as Professor 
of Forestry at Oxford University. When 
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Cooper’s Hill College was closed, the Government 
of India sought about for fresh quarters for ita 
Forestry School, and eventually settled at 
Oxford—-a location not without its difficulties 
at the time. Chief among these difficulties 
was a lack of funds and a lack cf enthusiasm 
towards forestry on the part of the mother of 
universities; but Oxford has never keen slow 
to recognise talent, and after a few rigorous 
years, Schlich had the University as well as 
individual colleges on his side, and the school 
was firmly established. In 1911 Schlich retired 
from the Indian Service under the age limit. 
and though at that time the University funds 
did not permit of the endowment of a Chair 
of Forestry, the authorities honoured them- 
selves and Schlich by appointing him Reader 
in Forestry. Though getting on in years. 
Schlich, with characteristic energy, set about 
the formation of a fund for the endowment of 
a Professorship of Forestry, and with the 
help of many friends, succeeded so well that after 
the war be was able to retire with the comforting 
assurance that a Chair of Forestry was perma- 
nently established at Oxford. Schlich’s reports. 
of which he wrote a great number, were models 
of lucid conciseness, and he seldom missed a 
point. Of his published works, 4 Manuel of 
Forestry is a classic, and both Afforestation in 
Great Britain and Ireland and Forestry in the 
United Kingdom are of especial interest now that 
forestry 18 receiving something of its due at 
home. Schlich was elected a Fellow of the 
Roval Society twenty years ago, and was made 
K.C.1.E. in 1909. 


Horace J. Wright.— It is with very deep regret 
we have to record the untimely death of Mr. 
Horace J. Wright, who passed away on Septem- 
ber 30, at Woolpit, Suffolk. Mr. Horace J. 
Wright was the youngest of the three sons 
of the late Mr. John Wright, who achieved 
eminence in the horticultural world as editor 
of the Journal of Horticulture and lecturer in 
horticulture to the Surrey County Council. 
In his earlier years Mr. Horace J. Wright was 
employed at Messrs. James Veitch and Sons’ 
nursery at Chelsea, and he also spent a period 
in the Jardin des Plantes in Paris. Soon. 
however, he became associated with his father 
on the staff of the Journal of Horticulture, 
eventually becoming sub-editor and finally 
editor, until the paper ceased publication 
during the war. As a demonstrator and 
lecturer in horticulture he did much excellent. 
work on behalf of the Surrey County Council 
and other bodies. and he was an unusually 
good judge of vegetables and fruits, in both 
of which he always took a special interest. 
In regard to flowers he made a speciality of 
Sweet Peas, and in this connection took part 
in the Bicentenary Celebration of the Intro- 
duction of the Sweet Pea into England, held 
at the Crystal Palace ; subsequently he became 
one of the founders of the National Sweet Pea 
Society, and was its first Honorary Secretary, 
and, on the retirement of the late Mr. Richard 
Dean, he became show superintendent, and. 
eventually, editor of the Sweet Pea Annual, 
positions which he held for many years. On his 
retirement from the secretaryship he remained 
for several vears co-editor with Mr. Chas. H. 
Curtis of the National Sweet Pea Society's pub- 
lications. He was chairman of the Society's 
General Committee in 1909, and chairman of 
its Floral Committee when the latter body 
Was instituted in 1907. His interest in the 
National Sweet Pea Society never waned, 
and so late as the annual meeting of 1924 he 
strongly advocated alterations in the personnel 
and conduct of the Floral Committee. He 
had a striking personality. was enthusiastic 
in all he undertook and a staunch’ riend, but 
he did not suffer fools gladly, and consequently 
had strong likes and dislikes. Those who knew 
him best, however, loved him as much for 
his weaknesses as for his strength of character, 
and they will very deeply regret his death, 
which came somewhat suddenly, notwith- 
standing that he had been in failing health 
for several years. We offer our deepest 
sympathy to his widow and son, to his sisters. 
and to his brothers, both of whom are well 
known in the horticultural world. 
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COVENT GAHDEN, Tuesday, October 6th, 1925, 





We cannot accept any responsibility for th® subjoined 
reports. They are fumished to us regularly every 
Tuesday by the kindness of several of the principal 


salesmen, who are responsible for the quotations, 
It must be remembered that these quotations do 
not represent the prices on any particular day, 


but only the general average for the week preceding 
the date of our report. The prices depend upon 
the quality of the samples, the way in which they 
are packed, the supply in the market, and the 
demand, and they may fluctuate, not only from 
day to day, but occasionally several times in one 
day.— EDs. 


Plants in Pots, etc. ; Average Wholesale Prices. 
(All 48’ except where otherwise stated). 


Adiantum 8. d. 8. d. ; - _ 8. d. 8. d. 
cuneatum Erica gracilis, 48's 
per doz. ... 19 0-13 0 per doz. a. 27 0-30 0 


—elegans ... ... 10 0-120 | —nivalis, 48's per 


Aralia Sieboluii... 9 0-10 0 — ee en 
OVC varieties 

— per 30 042 0 in 60'S, per doz. 12 015 0 
ses a —-in Thumbs, per 

Asparagus plu- doz. oo... 9 0-100 


mosus ... ... 12 0-18 0 
—Sprengeri we. 12 0-18 0 


Aspidistra, green 36 0-60 0 


Marguerites, 48's 
per doz, a 15 0-18 0 


Nephrolepis in 


Asplenium, per variety ...  ... 12 0-18 0 
OZ .. owe 12 0-180 | —32’s e a 24 0-36 0 
— eee ove z E J Palms, Kentia ... 30 0-48 0 
— us eee soo 7 —60's eee — 15 0-18 0 
Cacti, per tray, Pteris, in variety 10 0-15 0 
—12's, 15's we 50-70 | large 60's 5 0—6 0 
Chrysanthemums, —small * 310-50 
pot grown, In ol ee 2 6—3 0 


variety, 48's per l 
doz. vie ... 18 0-24 0 


Crotons, per doz. 30 0-45 0 


Solanums, 48's per 
doz... 12 0-150 


Viscarias, 48's 
Cyrtomium ... 10 0-25 0 er doz. .. 15 0-18 0 
Cut Flowers, etc.: Averaze Wholesale Prices. 
s.d.s.d. 8. d. s. d 


Adiantum deco- Gladiol). primulinus, 


rum, doz. bun. 9 0-10 0 per doz. spikes 1 6—2 6 
—ctuneatum, per —acarlet, per doz. 

doz. bun. .. 60-80 spikes... .. 3 0—40 
Arums (Richardias), l —Giant White, 

per doz. . 6 0—8 0 per doz. spikes 2 0—3 0 


plu- Heather, white, 


Asparagus 
per doz. bun.... 10 0-12 0 


mosus, per bun. 


f 
| 
long trails, 6's 20—30 | pink, per doz. 
med. sprays ... 1 6—2 6 | un, oo... 8 0—9 0 
short __,, .. O8-13 | Honesty, per doz. 
—Sprengeri, per bun. bun. ... 18 0-30 0 
long sprays ... 1 6—20 | Lapagerias, per 
— .. 1 0—16 doz. blooms 3 6—4 0 
short ,, .. 0 4—1 0 i Lilium Jongitiorum 
Aster A mellus long, per doz. .. 4 0—4 6 
King George, speciosum 
per doz. bun... 6 0—9 0 album, long, per 
Asters, white, per doz e e 3 6—40 
doz bun. ... 6 0—80 | —Short, per doz. 4 0—5 0 
— coloured, per —speciosum 
doz. bun. . 50-70 rubrum, long, 


Bouvardia, white, per doz. blooms 2 0—2 6 





- spray, in bunches, —white, per doz. 


per doz. bun.... 120150 | —short ,, „n 16-20 
Pe : Lily-of-the-Valley, 
Camellias, white, —— per doz. bua.... 24 0-36 0 

per box, 12's... 30-36 Orchids, per doz. 
Carnations, per 2 —Cattleyas ... 36 0-48 0 

doz blooms ... 2 6—0 —Cypripediums 6 0—7 0 
Chrysanthemums Physalis, per doz. 

—white, per doz. bun, 0... 15 0-24 0 
blooms... 40-69 | Roses, per doz. 
= White, large ! blooms, Rich- 

blooms, per doz 6 0—8 0 mond |...) ... 26—38 
—bronze, per doz. —Literty... 0. 26-36 

blooms... 20-40 | _sfadame Butter- 
—bronze, large fly » 0—3 6 

blooms, per doz. 3 6—4 0 | _wme. Abol 
—bronze, per doz. | Chatenay .. 2 0—2 6 

bun, oe 120-180 | Melody... C 20—36 

— yellow, per doz. —Molly Sharman 
ieee doz. 4 0 Crawford 2 5—3 6 
di , : —Ophelia ... 2 6—36 
bun. ... .. 12 O15 0 | —Sunburst 26-3 6 

—yellow, — large | Seabioga caucas- 

blooms, per doz. 60 7 0 ica per doz. 
~ pink, large o, | bun. 6 0—7 0 

blooms, per doz. 4 0--30 | Smilax per doz. 

Above colours— trails " 36-338 
—medium large — * 
blooms, per doz. 20 30 | Statice, mauve... 6 0—8 0 





per doz . 12 0-18 0 bun. .. 6 0—8 0 
Coreopsis, per doz. Stephanotis, per 
bun. . ... 13—16 72 pips ... 40—50 
Comflowers per 2 6—3 0 Stock. English 
joe leaves — white . 6 0—8 0 
per doz. 0 9—2 6 | Sultan, white, per 
Fern, French, per doz. bun. 4 0—5 0 
doz. bun. — —mauve, per doz. 
Gardenias, per bun. 4 0—5 0 
box, 12's, 183... 5 0—60 i Violets 5 0—30 


REMARKS. — Conditions of trade ure similar to those of 
last week and supplies appear suflicient tor praetically all 
requirements. The return of mild weather has resulted in 
large supplies of outdoor Chrysanthemums and the prices 
for these flowers are on the down grade. The present 
Weather is very unsutted to the sale of Carnations and 
Violets, and these vary in price according to their condition 
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on arrival in the market. The quantities of Violets this 
morning exceeded the demand. the weather being much too 
mild for these blooms. 


Fruit: Average Wholesale Prices. 


Apples, English. s.d. s.d s.d. s.d · 
per $ sieve— Grape Fruit, 
— OX S 4 0-10 0 | —Cuban ... .. — RB 
—James Grieve... 30—80 | —South African, 
Ribston Pippin 40—70 per case... ae — 260 


— Worcçcester Pear- Lemons, Messina, 
nam oo. 2 0—50 rbox...  ... 12 0-180 
Apples, Cooking— ura I ... 12 0-16 0 
E eee rar : i6—t 0 —Naples ... eee 26 0-30 0 
—others | G6—2 6 
* elons (Forced) 
Apples. American Mel E 
Jonathan, per ' basket * Pe 1 — 
a Ro 129 -Cantaloupes ... 


Cox's, per case 16 0-20 0 | Valencia, per 


barrels aa 1210 ZOO | _ SHS .. 14 0—15 0 
York Imperial . Nectarines per 
barrels... ... 16.0 22 0 doz. j ... 60-180 


—South African, 
per case... a.. 200 25 0 


Oranges. South African— 


| 
| 
Apples, Novia Sceotia— | 
—travenstein, 
barrels... . LOWS A! 
—Ribston. barrels 10 0-18 0 | —Naatges per tray 3 0—5 0 
- Blenheim barrelsl5 0-20 0 | —Navual .. 15 0-20 0 
aritish Goluiub- —Svedless ... 12 0-20 0 
jan Cox's por case 14 0 18 0 





R j 141 0-22 6 Pines : 3 0—3 0 
— -47 ? | Peaches, English 
—cullivated, per lb. 0 6- 0 8 Per ave. * 
—wild. per lb... .. O 3-0 4 | Pears, Pitmaston, | 
Cobnuts, per tb... 0 10 0 1 por doy... 30-60 
Figs. Freneh. per | —Fertility, per § ; 
box — |. LO? 0 | | Sieve § 0—8 0 
Grapes, per Ib.— , - -Conferenee 70-990 
— Belgian, Alicante 1 0—1 6 | Californian— 
E wee — n ~ Bourn Bose... 230 240 
Sea aes eT UY D'Anjou we 28 0-25 0 
—Hamburgh 1 3—1 9 , E ied 22 0 7s Q 
—Muscat ... 28646) o Conic per | 
—Canon Hall 3 — 0 ee s J 16 0-18 0 
F R whit 09-13) _ Keifer, per case 10 6 
—- bs DD l 3 
por Case., .. 100-14 0 | Walnuts, singles, 
—Lisbon Black per lb... .. 0 4-0 6 
per case, |. 12 0-15 0 | —Donbles, per Ib. 1 0—1 6 


Vegetables: Average Wholesale Prices. 


s. d. 8. d. s.d. s.d. 

Batavis .. 16-2 G | Marrows, tally ... 7 6-10 0 
Be ans— ; 

—Sarlet Runner, _ hehe - GRN 

— Der Sr O —English, per cwt. 8 0—9 0 

doz. bun. „2 0—3 0 TValencia 8 0-10 0 

Cabbage, per tally 7 6-12 6 Parsnips, per cwt. 6 0—7 0 


Celery, per doz. 


fans Ae ... 16 0-24 0 | Potatos— 
Cauliflowers, per king Edward. 
doz. * .. 3 0—6 0 per cwt. 6 0—7 6 
Carrots, new, per —others . 40—56 
bag — .. 6 0—7 0 X R 
Cucumbers,per doz. 3 0—4 0 | Sprouts, per 4 bag 6 0—8 0 
—Flats, 36's, 42's 7 0—96 : 
Duteh Onions... 80—90 | Tomatos, English, 
knodive, per doz, 16 26 pink 2-4 0 
Horseradish, er — RSs» Nes ne 
bunde o P 20-36 | —pink & white |) 20-4 0 
Lettuce, Cos, doz. 10—20°} ~blue — .. a l — 
— rabbage . 10-16 —Guernsey vag. l — 9 
Mushrooms, cups 2 6—3 6 | — Terme a 16-26 
—Broilers .., .. 2 0—2 6 — Dutch we 1 6—2 t 
“Field ” .. UY 101 Tumips, per cwt. 7 0—8 0 


REMARKS: -© Trade conditions continue on the slow side 
and except foran old day or two of brisk business, the 
demand is poor Supplies of English Apples are heavy but 
any improvement in priees cau seareely be looked for 
While the quantities are so heavy from North Ameriea, A 
tew honw-crown Pears are being marketed and m'eting a 
tair reception, considering the plenitude of Calitornian 
Peara: hothonse Grapes are not a brisk trade as supplies 
of Grapes are heavy from Guernsey and Holand. Other 
choice fruits arein steady demand. The large quantities 
af outdoor Tomatos from Jersey have brougbt about 
lower Values in the Tomato section. Cucumbers have 
shown somo hardening in peices, due, perhaps, to slightly 
smaller guautities arcving, Mushrooms have been more 
plentiful and both cultivated and field Mushrooms are 
Cheaper. Salads are plentiful and comparatively cheap: 
In addition to English salads availible there are plenty of 
salads arriving from France. Walnuts are fairly cheap but 
Cob Nuts a.e searee and dear, Some foreed Beans from 
Guernsey are selling moderately well. but outdoor Beans 
are cheap, Green Vegetables are plentitul The Potato 
trade is steady. 


GLASGOW, 


Business in the eut flower market was slow during the 
past week an f prices moved irregularly, Chrysanthemums 
were plentitul and cheap, especially sprays, whieh were 
offered at 2b to dd. per baneh for Polly. Loans Pink 
andl Crimson, Roi de Bhue. Wells’ ond Holmes’ White. 
Dishudd ed blooms made the following prices: No. l White, 
lod. te L= for 6s: No. 2, bronze L-tot ti Admirante. 
Pte POs Dolores, be te 13; Sanetitw and Franifield 
White, 9L toe 1 =: and Holrot Yellow. L10 to 23 per 


dozen, Large quantities of good Gladioli trom Lockearn- 
head, consisting oof Limmaeuté, Marechal Foch. Blue 
Bird. White Maid. Portection. Standard Yelow and 


White Giant were worth Sd. aud 9q. per bunch or three 
spies, Curaations Were trimer at 23 to 3 - per dozen. 
wnile Matant Abel Chatenay and Madame Butterfiy 
Rois kept steady at 26 te 3. Lilinni valies were a 
sade hizhor at 4 = to 5 - for L. lonsiforwn, and 2 6 to 
3 or B, speciosum o rubrun.,  Michaelpras Daisies 
average d irom +À. to 6i, per bunch: Asters, 2- per dozen 
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bunches; Asparagus was flrm, small being worth 4d. to 
éd.; medium, 8d. to 1,-; No. 1, 2;-to 2/6; and Smilax. 
1 -to 1/6 for 6's. 

In the fruit market Apples were plentiful and cheap. 
Quotations per barrel :-—York Imperial, 10/- to 18- 
Wealthy, 16 - to 22 -; Ganos, 10 -to 16-1: Ben Davis. 





12- to 16-. cases: -Jonathan, 11- to 1452; King 
David, 10 - to 12 -, Wealthy, 6 - to 10-5 English :— 
Warner's King, 20- to 24- per ewt.: Grenadier, 


l4 -to 16-: Lord Derby, 21- to 24--: Worcester Pear- 
main, 38.6 to 5 - halt barnel; Pears, Californian :—Beurreé 
Hardy, 16 - halt-case, 24 - to 26 - case; Duchess, 14- 
half-case > Bureka. 17,- to 18'-: Autumn Nelis, 14°- to 
Duchess, Rd. and 9d. Grapes were firin despite the large 
66. Jersey -Beurré Hardy, &d. to 10d. per lb; 
arrivals :—-Scoteh Alicante fetched 1,3 to 1/6 per Ib. ; 
Gros Colmar., 19 to 3-. English :—-Gros Colmar, 2 - 
to 3-7; Alicante, 16 to 2-; Muscat of Alexandria, 
26 to 3.6. Dutch: Alicante, 9- to 12- per basket: 
Gros Marve, 9- to 10 -. Guernsey :--AHcante. 8d. to 
lod. per Ibo; Gros Maroc, 10d. to 1’-: Appley Towers. 
M1. to lod.: and Black Hainburgh. 7d. to 8d. Small 
quantities of Vietoria Plums made 6d. to 1- per Ib. 
Burnett, dd. and 5d.. and Californian Damsons, $- per 
chip of 6} Ibs. Bronze Melons were worth from 
ə- to 6,- per 24's, and yellow, 8- to 10;-. 


Although late in the season the supplies of Tomatos 
exceed the demand. and prices further declined to 6d 
and 7d. per db, for Scotch; 2 6 to 3- per basket for 
Dutech; and 26 to 3,6 for Jersey. Cauliflowers were 
Cheaper at 2 - to 4- per dozen. Celery sold at 1'6 to 
2+ per bunch; Onions at 9,6 per dozen bunches ; Carrots 
1- to 5- per cwt., and washed, 7;- to &-. Parsley 
Was unsaleable. 


— — — — — —— 


TRADE NOTE. 


Messrs. R. WaLrace AND Co., of The Old 
Gardens, Tunbridge Wells, will hold their 
annual sale of nursery stock on Tuesday 
and Wednesday, October 13 and 14. This 
event is growing in importance yearly, and the 
catalogue this year contains a greater variety 
of subjects than has previously been offered, 
including many new and rare Rhododendrons, 
Japanese Cherries, Lilies from the East, new 
alpine plants, and also a rare selection of Messrs. 
Wallaces famous Irises. The nurseries are 
situated just off the Frant Road to the south of 
Tunbridge Wells, and are well worth a visit 
at any time, especially at this time of the year, 
when many of the shrubs are showing beautiful 
autumn tints. The nurseries are furnous for 
their collection of Rhododendrons, Azaleas, 
and Japanese Maples, and many fine specimens 
of these are included in the sale, and all the plants 
are in excellent condition. The Sale is to be 
conducted by the well-known auctioneers. 
Messrs. Protheroe and Morris, of 67-68, 
Cheapside, B.C., and catalogues may be obtained 
from them, or from the Old Gardens, Tunbridge 
Wells. 


THE WEATHER. 


EXCEPr during the closing days, calmer conditions than 
Usnal prevailed almost continuously during August, but 
these were accompanied by a good deal of cloud, and tem- 
perature Was exceptionally cquable, The air was humid 
and evaporation and ozone were both below their normal 
values. Visibility varied a good deal. No gales occurred, 
and the grass thermometer never fell below 40. 

The mean temperature was practically 60°, or merely 
three-quarters of a degree above the average. Only 
154 hours of bright sunshine were recorded. implying a 
defleiency of twenty-six-and-a-half hours. This dullness 
occurred mainly in the forenoons, the sea-breezes frequently 
elearing the sky for the afternoons and evenings whieh 
Were then very pleasant. Rain, however, fell on twenty- 
one days, or five more than usual: but the amounts were 
often small, The total precipitation at Hesketh Park 
Was slightly over three-and-a-half inches, or almost exactly 
normal., At Birkdale and Ainsdale, however, the quantity 
measured was about two-and-three-quarter inches, or 
three-quarters-of-an-ineh below normal. Thunder was 
heard on five days, but no thunderstorm of any consequence 
developed. A remarkable recurrence of heavy thunder- 
showers at the self-same time (around 13b. G.M.T.) on 
three consecutive days (the 2st. 22nd and 23rd) has. 
nevertheless, to be recorded. Hail fellon the third occasion. 
Joseph Barendell, Borough Meteorologist, The Fernley 
Observatory, Southport. 


GARDENING APPOINTMENTS. 


— — 


Mr. L. G. Shaw. for the past nine years gardener to 
the late Mrs. Charles, Kennet House, arrow, as 
vardcuer to T. George Perry, Esq.. Henuwich House. 
Worcester. (Thanks for 2/- for R.G.O.F. Box.—Eps.). 

Mr. G. E. Twinn, for the past five years general fore- 
man at Knowsley Hall. as gardener to the Hon. 
Mrs. Greville, at Polesden Lacey, Dorking. 

Mr. H. Prince, tor the past ten vears gardener to the 
Hon. Mra. Greville. Polesden Lacey. Dorking, as a 
representative of Messrs, Suttom and Sons, in tho 
south of England. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ASTERS DiskasED. Mrs. H. OH. M. The 
Aster roots which you send are attacked by 
a species of Fusarium. Dryness of the roots 
igs a common cause of this disease and infec- 
tion probably occurred during the hot weather. 
You should remove the dead plants so soon 
as they are observed and burn them to prevent 
wholesale infection of the soil. 


BEGONIAS ATTACKED BY THRIPS. A.B. Your 
Begonias are attacked by Thrips. Fumigation 
or spraying with nicotine compounds is 
commonly recommended for the control 
of this pest, but recent investigations have 
shown that the vapours of naphthalene 
are more effective. 


BITTER PIT IN APPLES. Pomona. Of the three 
Apples sent, two showed the characteristic 
dark green, pitted markings of the disease 
known as “ bitter pit.” This is a physiolog- 
ical disease {1.e., not due to any organism), 
and is caused by the cells of the flesh of the 
Apple breaking down during the ripening 
processes. It is seasonal in its appezrance. 
The third Apple was soft and bruised, and 
developed in storage the brown rot fungus, 
Monilia fructigena. 


CATERPILLAR ON APPLE TREE. W.A.C. 
The caterpillar had already pupated in transit 
so that it is impossible to state for certain 
what it is. From the description given, 
however, from its size, and the date of appear- 
ance, as well as the fact that it was devouring 
Apples, it was probably the Eyed Hawk 
Moth. ‘The caterpillar of this moth is by no 
means uncommon amongst Apples during 
August. Despite its large size and the 
damage it causes it is not at all easy 
to see owing to its striped markings which 
tone remarkably well with its surroundings. 


EDIBLE AND NON-EDIBLE Funcr. E. W. There 
are several books dealing with this subject, 
the most elaborate of which is Illustrations 
of British Fungi, by M. C. Cooke. This con- 
tains 1,199 coloured illustrations but the price 
is somewhat prohibitive, being £30. Mr. J. 
Ramsbottom’s Handbook of Large British 
Fungi, obtainable from the British Museum 
at 7/6, contains descriptions of all edible 
and poisonous British species of fungi, while 
Nouvel Atlas de Poche ces Champignons 
comestibles et veneneur, by P. Dumeée, in two 
volumes, contains 128 plates, and is obtain- 
able from Messrs. Dulau and Co. 


EARLY - FLOWERING MICHAELMAS- DAISIES. 
F. K. M. For August-September flowering, 
two feet to three feet high, the Amellus 
varieties bessarabica, Beauté Parfait, Beauty 
of Ronsdorf, King George, Perry’s Favourite, 


and Rudolph Goethe are excellent. Good 
ericoides varieties are Ringdove, Delight, 
Maidenhood and Superbus. Nova Belgii 


varieties—Edna Mercia, Esme, Mrs. Perry, 
Miss Eisle, Maggie Perry and Coombe Fish- 
acre. Cordifolius varieties—Diana and Photo- 
graph. Other good kinds are hybridus luteus, 
linosyris, Thompsonii, Winchmore Hill var. 
and ptarmicoides. All the alpine sorts 
flower in June and July, and are from nine 
to fifteen inches tall. 


Fatsta (ARALIA) JAPONICA. A. H. No trace 
of fungus could be found on the specimen 
received, and we do not think there is any 
specific disease causing the darkening and 
flagging of the leaf stalk. Some local con- 
ditions are evidently unsuitable for the plant. 


GRAPES DiscoLouRED. D.C. B. The spotting 
of the Grapes is not due to any fungus attack ; 
we can only suggest it may be due to © scorch ” 
or wrong cultural treatment. 


Peach. J. W. K. The Grape 
appears to be the variety named Black 
Cluster. This will grow well and ripen its 
fruits out of doors in most seasons in the 
south of England; ain colder distriets it 
would need the shelter of an unheated house. 
Peach mildew is the cause of the trouble 
on your vut-door Peach, 


GRAPE AND 
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Ivy Dyina. D.E.B. Some of the dying leaves 
of the Ivy in various stages would have helped 
us to diagnose the ailment: but we do not 
think it could be a disease. There is no 
disease to which Ivy is specially liable. It 
may be infested with aphides, and occasionally 
by the caterpillars of one of the geometer 
or looper moths when the leaves and shoots 
are young. ‘The Ivy likes a deep, rich and 
moist, but well-drained soil, and under these 
conditions it may live to be 200 to 300 years 
old. We are inclined to think that the roots 
are in soil that is liable to get too dry in such 
droughty seasons as 1921 and this year 
in June and July. If 1921 had a bad effect 
upon the Ivy, the present year could increase 
the evil. We have seen Ampelopsis Veitchil 
suffer in a similar way in both of those 
droughty periods, at some height from the 
roots. It would be worth while trying the 
effect of digging in a good dressing of manure 
this autumn, and giving the ground a good 
watering at intervals during June, July and 
August. When using paraftin, soap and water, 
it would be good policy to let it stand for 
some hours+to see whether or not any free 
oil rises to the top. If it does so, dissolve 
some more soap, add it to the mixture and 
churn it with the svringe for five minutes 
to make the paraflin combine with the 
soap. Free oil is very injurious to leaves 
and bark, especially when young. 


MeLons Diseased. H.G. The Melon roots 
vou submitted to us are attacked by a fungus 
named Fusarium sp. 0 Apparently your 
houses became infected Jast year, and the 
infeetion has remained during tbe present 
season. You do not state under what con- 
ditions the Melons have been grown, but to 
prevent a recurrence of this disease next 
year you will be advised to change the soil 
or sterilise it. The insides of the houses 
should also be washed with some disinfectant, 
such as emulsified cresvite acid. 


Merton Root Diseasep. H.C. The specimen 
diseased shows ample evidence of a very 
bad infestation of celworm. Before fresh 
crops are grown in the same house the soil 
should be removed entirely, the house 
thoroughly cleansed throughout, and the 
walls treated with hot lime-wash to which 
some sulphur has been added. Seeds from 
Melons which may have ripened on diseased 
plants should not be used for a future erop. 


XAMES OF Fruits.- I.J.K. 1, Sturmer Pippin: 
2, Northern Greening: 3, Waltham Abbey 
Seedling ; 4 and 5, Wyken Pippin; 6, Winter 
Greening ; 7, London Pippin: 8 and 9, 
Worcester Pearmain; 10 and I1, Cellini; 
12, Domino. A. B. 1, Yellow Ingestre ; 
2, Alfriston; 3, Summer Golden Pippin; 
4, Broad End; 5, Duke of Devonshire; 
6, Allen’s Everlasting ; 7, King of the Pippins ; 
8 and 11, Gascoyne's Scarlet ; 9, Cox's Orange 
Pippin; 10, Dutch Mignonne. R. C. Pear 
Williams’s Bon Chrétien; Plum Coe’s Golden 
Drop. A. H. OL. Duteh Mignonne. 


NaMks OF PiLants: A.G.F. Lycium chinense 


(the Chinese Box Thorn) P.G. 1, Es- 
callonia montevidensis; 2, Clematis Reh- 
deriana; 3, Clematis 9 Armandu A.B.B. 


Rose Madame Jules Bouche. E.S.H. l, 
Calluna vulgaris alba; 2, Calluna vulgaris ; 
3, Erica cinerea. A.M.D. Impatiens 
Roylei. Novice. Potentilla reptans. J.M.W. 
1, Leycesteria formosa; 2, Nalvia Hormi- 
num; 3, Armeria maritima var. olympica. Y.Z. 
1, Calycanthus floridus; 2, not recognised ; 
3, Inula glandulosa; 4, Olearia Haastii. 
E.S. Cobaea seandens. A. R. Rubus phoeni- 
colasius, the Japanese Wineberry. 


Priscess OF Waves PRACHES. C.H. Your 
fruit of Princess of Wales Peach weighing 
sixteen ounces is certainly a very fine one, 
but it is not a record weight for a Peach, 
as our “record” book contains an entry 
of a fruit of Dr. Hogg variety grown by Mr. 
Goodwin of Maidstone, weighing twenty-three. 
and- three-quarter ounces. You state that 
you had other fruits weighing twelve and 
fourteen ounces respectively. Unforturately, 
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all the fruits were much over mpe when 
you packed them and they reached us in 
a condition of pulp, so that we were not 
able tg state if the one was Late Admirable. 


Rep Leap AND Grass SEED. W. Melt. Red 
lead is occasionally used for dressing Grass 
seeds before sowing, and in this case the seed 
is freely peppered with red lead and then 
the whole is rubbed together by hand. This 
may render the seed immune from the attacks 
of birds for a short time, but as it is impossible 
to thoroughly coat the seeds as in the case 
of Sweet Pea seeds, the effect soon disappears. 
The chief points to consider in connection 
with lawn Grass is to thoroughly cultivate 
the ground and to sow good seed liberally. 


SCABIOSA CAUSASICA. F. M. K. The Caucasian 
Scabious is best planted in early spring 
in your district; the ground should be pre- 
viously well-prepared by deep trenching 
and adding well-rotted manure. The most 
suitable soil is a deep sandy loam with good 
drainage. Plant in a sunny position. lf 
the ground lies low it would be advisable 
to plant the Scabious on raised beds or mounds 
s0 as the better to shed superfluous moisture. 


TOMATOS INFECTED WITH PoTATO BLIGHT. 
C.M. Your Tomatos are infected by Phy- 
tophthora infestans, the cause of Potato 
blight. As your plants are growing in the 
open, the only remedy you can apply is the 
immediate removal and burning of all discased 
fruits, leaves and stems, accompanied by 
spraving with Bordeaux or Burgundy mixture, 


TURF INFESTED WITH INsecT Pests. L.R. 
Neither naphthaline nor vaporite nor any 
product containing naphthaline will kill 


wireworm in turf. Old gas lime may have 
had some action, but modern methods of 
cleaning gas has made it ditheult to obtain 
the orizinal article. None of the old recom- 
mended substances ever killed wireworm, 
but merely acted as deterrents. Probably 
the best plan would be to try the newly intro- 
duced calcium cyanide. This is a product 
from U.S.A., and in preliminary trials has 


given good results for fumigation. It mav 
be had from Messrs. Voss and Son, Millwall. 


Tae method is, of course, somewhat experi- 
mental, though the material has had suflicient 
test to warrant probably good results. 


Communications Received.—A. B—M. B. C.— 
WwW. AW G. R.—H. S.-W. T.- J. Jo-B. and 8. 
A. B- C. H.—F. A. A.- W. S.—G. L. S.— BE. B. B. 
J.W. A. H. Los. 0.—A. F.—J. Y. 





CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


T. Lewis, 45, Uxbridge Road. Hanwell, W. 7 -— Rhodo- 
dendrons, Azaleas, Hardy Heaths, ete. 

HAMPTON PLANT CO., 12. New Malden, Surrey. 
fruit trees, and hardy plants. 

FRANK CANT AND Co. Braiswick Rose Gardens, Colehester. 
— Roses. 

JAMES MACDONALD. Harpenden, Herts. -Grasses, 

B. P. DIXON AND NONS, LTD., Hull. Nursery stock. 

JOHN WATERER, SONS AND CRISP, LTD., Twyford, Berks.— 
Rhododendrons, Azaleas, ete.. : truit trees, 

G. BECKWITH AND NON, Hoddesdon, Herts.- Roses 
Wholesale). 

JOHN JEFFERIES AND SON, LTD.. Cirencester.- -Roses. 

LAXTON Bhos.. Bedford. Fruits. 

DANIELS BROS., LTD., Norwich.—Fruit trees, 
shrubs, ete, 

D. oe AND Son, LTp., The Nurseries, Colchester. - 
foses, 

E. W. KING AND CO., LTD., Coggeshall, Essex. 
Peas. 

GEO, Monro LTD., Covent. W.C.2.- Puttium 
for glazing. 

SAMSONS LTD., 8-10 Portland Street, Kilmarnock... Bulbs. 
Roses, ete, 

HURST AND SON, 152. Houndsditeh. E. 1. 
Seed Novelties (Wholesale), 

UpsToNeEs 35. Chureh Street, Rotherham. Bulbs, 
iruit trees, 


Roses, 


Roses, 


-Sweet 


Garden, 


Sweet Peas, 
Roses, 


Foreign. 

V. LEMOINE AND SON, 136, Rue du Montet, Naney, France, 
---Greenhouse plants. 

PETER LAMBERT. Trier- Roses. 

VILMORIN-ANDSIEUX ET CIE, 4. Quai de la Megisserie. 
Paris. Seeds tor autumn sowing. 





SCHEDULE RECEIVED. 


BRIGHTON, HOVE AND SUSSEX HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
— Mahibition of Spring Flowers to be held in the Dome 
and Corn Exchange. Brighton, on April Lith and loth, 
1y26,—-Seerctary, Mr. H. J. Bingham, 128, Queen’s Park 
Road, Brighton, 


Ocro3ER 17, 1925. 
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AVERAGE MEAN TEMPERATURE for the ensuing week 
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ACTUAL TEMPERATURE— 


from observations during the last fifty 
years at Greenwich, 49.9. 
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EVERY one who gardens is 


The 
Aftermath of 
Fruitfulness. 


aware that exuberant fruit- 
fulness—and for the matter 


of that floriferousness also— 
carries with it the seeds of scarcity. The 
Beech which bears a heavy crop of seeds 
this year will most likely have none the 
next and many varieties of Apple are con- 


sistently biennial in bearing. 
obvious explanation of this 


The most 
sequence of 


abundance and scarcity is that the plant, 
exhausted by its flower-bearing and seed- 
bearing exercises, must fain rest until its 
strength is recuperated. Although at first 
Sight satisfactory, this simple explanation 


does not seem to fit all the facts. 


Thus, 


in the case of biennially bearing Apples, it 
has been shown that in order to interrupt 
the habit it is not suficient to thin severely 
this year’s crop immediately the fruits are 


set. 


That practice makes little difference. 


In order to make next year, which should 
lean, a fruitful one, the flower buds them- 


‘Selves must be thinned. 


It is hard to believe 


that the amount of material which is used 


in converting the flowers into just-set fruits 
is sufficient to tax so drastically the resources 
ot a tree as to incapacitate it altogether 
from flower, and fruit-bearing in the follow- 
ing year. Based partly on such facts as 
these and partly on analyses of the tissues 
of fruit buds and spurs is another hypothesis 
—that of carbohydrate-protein balance: 
According to it, what casts the die in favour 
of fruitfulness or barrenness is the ratio 
which subsists between the amounts of these 
food materials available for the nutrition and 
growth of each bud. It may be that this 
chemical hypothesis will prove correct ; but 
at present it cannot be regarded as estab- 
lished. There is something to be said in 
favour of another hypothesis which, so far as 
we are aware, has not yet received 
attention from plant physiologists. It may 
be termed the toxin hypothesis ; according 
to it floriferousness and generally, to a yet 
greater degree, fruitfulness, results in the 
formation of by-products which are of the 
nature of poisons. To suppose that a plant 
can produce substances which act deleteri- 
ously on itself might seem fantastical. Yet 
there are some grounds for believing that the 
supposition may not be groundless. It is 
common knowledge that the removal of the 
young fruits of Rhododendron, Azalea and 
other plants promotes the formation of flower 
buds. A striking illustration of this fact 
recently came to our notice. The well in- 
formed owner of the garden in question was 
called away when half-way through the work 
of pulling off the fruits from a large speci- 
men of a Rhododendron ponticum hybrid. 
Now on the one side from which this year’s 
fruits were removed every branch terminates 
in a plump flower bud. On the other side, 
which is still beset with the unplucked fruits, 
there is never a flower bud. It is, of course, 
possible that the. leaves on the fruiting 
branches have been drained of food material 
to supply the developing seeds and fruits, but 
on the other hand it is hard to believe that 
they are such poor manufacturers of carbo- 
hydrates and proteins as to be unable to 
supply the requirements both of the cluster 
of fruits and of the bud which should form 
next year’s flower truss. There are, more- 
over, many facts of plant-behaviour which 
would seem to fit in with the toxin hypo- 
thesis. Why, for example, should a flower 
fade so soon as it is pollinated ? Why again, 
should an annual plant die after once setting 
seed? It is perhaps natural to diagnose the 
case as one of death from exhaustion. And 
in support of this diagnosis it may be 
admitted that if an annual be prevented from 
flowering it may continue to live for several 
years. But how may the exhaustion theory 
apply to the case of perennial plants which, 
if left alone after flowering, flower no more 
that year, whereas if they are cut over they 
resume growth and give a second crop of 
flowers? The cutting-over reduces the leaf 
surface and hence the stock of potential 
food-material, and yet from their restricted 
resources the plants contrive to produce 
another set of blossoms. Why, again, should 
herbaceous perennials die down in Autumn ? 
It is, of course, a convenient way of escaping 
from winter weather—to lie dormant beneath 
the ground; but how is the death of the 
aérial parts encompassed? Is it due to a 
cutting off of supplies of water and food 
materials, or does the’ plant, wise after the 
manner of Socrates quaff from a poison cup 
of its own brewing? A leaf about.to fall in 
Autumn is cut off from the plant—ostracised 
by the formation of an abcess layer of cork ; 
but what causes the cork to form whereby 
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the leaf is outlawed from the community of 
memibers of the plant? When attacked by 
a parasite—Larch Canker or Shot-hole 
fungus, the plant forms corky barricades 
which may succeed in checking the advance 
of the invader. In these cases it would 
seem plausible to assume that the formation 
of cork is a reaction to the stimulus of some 
toxin excreted by the parasite. If so, may 
not the natural autumnal cutting off of leaves 
be due also to toxic action? At present 
none may say and every leaf which flutters 
to the ground carries with it a mystery. 





Bedding Roses at Kew.—Visitors to Kew 
have now an opportunity, in the new Rose 
garden on the south side of the Palm House, 
of seeing and comparing the merits of a large 
and representative collection of hybrid Tea 
and Pernetiana varieties, also a goodly number 
of Hybrid Perpetuals, Teas and Hybrid Musks. 
With a garden of considerable area devoted 
to Roses, as at Kew, it is possible to cultivate 
a large number of varieties, and still have only 
one variety in a bed. The display has proved 
a source of interest and attraction to thousands 
of visitors for fully three months. It is doubtful 
if some of the varieties have looked better 
than during the gloriously sunny afternoons 
of early October. Certainly the blooms of many 
were richer in colour than usual. With over one 
hundred varieties from which to choose it is 
not easy to make a small selection. At the time 
of writing the outstanding sorts include K. of K., 
Madame Butterfly, Los Angeles, Dorothy Page 
Roberts, Joanna Bridge, Vanity Fair, Ethel 
Somerset, Adjutant, Christine, Betty Uprichard, 
Miss C. E. Van Kossem, Ophelia, Gustave Regis, 
Vera Makay, Sovereign, Souvenir de Claudius 
Pernet, Mrs. Henry Morse, Mrs. Wemyss Quin, 
Lady Pirrie and last, but not least, the old 
favourite Madame Abel Chatenay. 


Legacies to Gardeners—The late Mr. Theodore 
Henry Gould, of the Wilderness, Maidenhead, 
who died on July 6 last, bequeathed the sum 
of £200 to his gardener, Mr. T. Appleton, and 
£100 to his under-gardener, Mr. John Hodges. 


Potatos.—The Potato crops have improved 
considerably during the growing weather of 
the past two months, and the yield per acre 
over the whole country is now forecasted at 
six tons, or practically the ten years’ average. 
Lifting had not made much progress before the 
end of September, this work having been 
delayed by the showery weather, whilst in some 
parts of the country the crops are not yet ripe. 
In the Fen districts about a quarter to half 
of the crop had been lifted at the end of the 
month, but conditions had not been very favour- 
able for this work. There is not much disease 
on the whole, but a little second growth is 
reported. In some parts of Lincolnshire 
the tubers are small, and in the north-eastern 
division generally the yields are expected to be 
appreciably under average, but in other parts 
of the country yields promise to be average 
or rather above, with heavy crops in South 
Wales. 


Effect of Smoke on Horticulture.—The four- 
teenth annual conference of the British Com- 
mercial Gas Association is to be heldin Plymouth 
on Monday, Tucsday and Wednesday, October 
19, 20 and 21, under the presidency of Mr. 
J. H. Ellis, Town Clerk of Plymouth. The 
conference will open with a reception by the 
Mayor at which Dr. C. W. Saleeby. F.R.S. 
(Edin.), will lecture on ‘‘Sunlight and Health,” 
while at the public conference on the concluding 
day the speakers will include Professor J. W. 
Cobb, C.B.E., Pro Vice-Chancellor of Leeds 
University, on “ The Conservation of our Coal 
Resources,” and Dr. R. Veitch Clark, Medical 
Officer of Health to the City of Manchester, 
on ‘‘ The Conservation of the Nation’s Human 
Energy with Special Reference to the Smoke 
Curse.” The effect of smoke on agriculture 
and horticulture will also be a subject for 
discussion. l 
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Allotments—<According to the Ministry of 
A riculturo the number of allotments in the 
country at the end of 1924 was estimated to be 
1,170,000, covering an area of 168,500 acres, 
which is slightly below that of 1923, when the 
number was 1,190,000, occupying 170,000 
acres. The Allotments Act, 1925, which received 
the Royal Assent on August 7, introduces 
several new features in the law relating to allot- 
merts. In considering town-planning schemes, 
borough councils and urban district councils 
are required to take into consideration from 
time to time, at least once a year, the question 
of land needed for allotments, and such author- 
ities are not now required to make allotment 
schemes self-supporting, but may incur expenses 
not exceeding a rate of ld. in the £, under the 
provision of the various Acts, and furthermore, 
borough or urban authorities may acquire land 
for allotments in advance of actual needs, under 
certain conditions. The new Act also provides 
that a local authority, having once purchased 
land for allotments, shall not sell, appropriate 
the use cr dispose of the land for any other 
purpose without the consent of the Ministry 
of Agriculture after consultation with the 
Ministry of Health. The Ministry has urged 
councils of urban areas to do everything that 
lies in their power to extend the area used for 
allotments so far as may be necessary fully 
to meet the demand, and thereby to encourage 
and foster a movement which has a definite 
social and economic value, and of which the 
benefits are not confined to those who actually 
take part in the cultivation of allotments. 


Ashridge Park.—There is a fear that the 
beautiful private estate of Ashridge Park, 
Berkhamsted, Hertfordshire, the seat of the 
late Earl Brownlow, may fall into the hands 
of speculative builders, but there is a hope 
that the National Trust may endeavour to 
purchase at least a part of the estate for the 
enjoyment of the public. During his lifetime, 
Earl Brownlow allowed the public access to 
the park, when the displays of Rhododendrons 
and Azaleas were greatly enjoyed and admired. 
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Gunnersbury Park.—Both the Ealing Town 
Council and the Acton Towr Council have 
accepted the terms of the Ministry of Health 
in regard to the purchase of Gunnersbury Park. 
Under the present scheme some 100 acres 
will be devoted to sports, 863 acres for recrea- 
tion grounds, and 13} acres for building purposes. 
The purchase money has been divided as to 
£51,070 for Ealing, and £45,342 for Acton. 
Although practically the whole of the estate 
is in Brentford, where there is a great shortage 
of land for building, none of the 134 acres will 
go to that town, but will be entirely at the dis- 
posal of Acton and Ealing, and it is expected 
that the purchase money for the building sites 
will go a considerable way toward the expenses 
of buying the whole estate. The proposal 
of the Regional Town Planning Conference 
for Middlesex to construct a road across the 
park to join the Great West Road, now com- 
pleted, with the North Circular Road, has not 
met with the approval of the Ministry of Health. 
As an alternative it is suzgested that the widening 
of Gunnersbury Lane would serve to join the 
two main roads. 


Prof. H. Maxwell Lefroy.—It was with deep 
re:ret that the many friends of Professor H. 
Maxwell Lefroy learned that the famous 
entomologist was overcome by gas fumes on 
Saturday, October 10, when experimenting 
in his laboratory at the Imperial College of 
Science and Technology, South Kensingtcn. 
Professor Lefroy was engaged in research 
work with poiscnous gases likely to be useful 
in the extermination of insect pests, but 
apparently was so absorbed in his work that he 
did not fully appreciate the eflect of these gases 
on the human body. Professor Lefroy was 
taken to St. George’s Hospital, where, in 
spite of the devoted efforts of the staff, he 
failed to rezain consciousness, and just as we 
were going to press the sad news reached 
us that he had passed away. We hope 
to publish an account of his work in our 
issue of October 24, 
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Mr. Ernest M. Bear.—One of our most 
valued correspondents is Mr. Ernest M. Bear, 
of Magham Down, Hailsham, who after leaving 
school became a student in the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society’s gardens at Chiswick, where he 
made a special study of fruits and their cultiva- 
tion. In the year 1909 he left Chiswick to assist 
his father, the late Mr. W. E. Bear—one of the 
best known agricultural journalists of his day— 
in the planting of a fruit farm at Hailsham. 
Here he remained for three years, taking part 
in every kind of work connected with fruit 
farming, and adding to his knowledge and 
experience by visitirg fruit farms in various 
parts of the country. Inheriting his father’s 
facile pen, Mr. E. M. Bear turned his attention 
to horticultural and agricultura] journalism, 
and spent the greater part of ten years as assis- 
tant to Mr. T. W. Sanders, the editor of Amateur 
Gardening, who was then also editor of a paper 
devoted to agricultural interests. During this 
period, however, Mr. E. M. Bear kept in close 
touch with the work on his father's fruit farm, 
and engaged therein as opportunity served. 
In 1913, he returned to assist his father in the 





M. BEAR. 


now rapidly developing business at Hailsham, 
and except for an interval of active service 
during the war period, he has remained in direct 
association with the fruit producing industry. 
Eventually, in 1918, on the death of his father, 
he took over the management of the fruit farm 
at Magham Down, and also succeeded his father 
as the contributor of our monthly article on 
“The Market Fruit Garden.” Mr. E. M. Bear 
is always experimenting in planting, manuring, 
packing and marketing, and the results of his 
experiments and experience, no matter whether 
the results are good or bad, he places before 
our readers in an informing manner that has 
won high praise from fruit farmers and gardeners 
alike. Mr. E. M. Bear displays an unusual 
and refreshing keenness in all he undertakes, 
and this leads him to attempt the discovery 
of a reason for all the problems that arise on a 
fruit farm and makes his literary contributions 
so eminently useful. 


Sugar Beet Lifting Machines.—A trial of 
Sugar Beet root lifters was held on the estate 
of Home Grown Sugar, Ltd., at Kelham, near 
Newick, on the 13th inst., under the auspices 
of the Royal Agricultural Society. There were 
two types of exhibits, those machines which 
top and lift the roots and separate them from 
the leaves ard crowns, and those which loosen 
the roots, allowing them to be subsequently 
lifted and topped by hand. Only one entry 
was forthcoming in the first class, and this did 
not meet with the approval-of the judges. 
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In the other competition there were five pairs 
of horse-drawn lifters, two with centre lifters 
and three with side lifters. This type of machine 
is stated to resemble a miniature plough, and 
is capable of lifting two acres per day. The 
first prize was awarded to Messrs. Cook and 
Sons, Lincoln, and the second to Messrs. Steven- 
son and Sons, Ltd., Newick. Messrs. Fowlers 
Leeds, showed a capable Beet lifter by which 
ten rows can be lifted with one passage of the 
implement and for this a special prize was 
awarded. 


Summer-time Victory Luncheon. — At the 
summer-time victory luncheon under the 
auspices of the Early Closing Association held 
at the Holborn Restaurant on the 15th inst. 
to celebrate the placing of the Summer-time 
Bill onthe Statute Book, horticultural interests 
were represented by Sir Edmund Freemantle 
(Metropolitan Public Gardens Association) and 
Dame Beatrix Lyall (L.C.C. Parks Committee). 


The president of the Association, Mr. Churchill, 


presided, and he was supported by an influential 
gathering including the former secretary, Sir 
William Joynson-Hicks; Sir Herbert Samuel, 
who introduced the original Bill in 1916; Sir 
Henry Norman, who negotiated with the 
British and French Governments in 1916; 
Sir Kingsley Wood, M.P., who secured the 
second reading of the E,C,A.’s Bill in 1925; 
and Lt.-Col. A. Lambert Ward, M.P., who 
carried the Bill through in the last Session. 


Devil’s Dyke, Brighton.—At the instance of 
the National Trust and Commons and Footpaths 
Preservation Society, supported by the Brighton 
Corporation, the D2partment of Ancient Monu- 
ments of the Office of Works has scheduled 
the Devils Dyke, Brighton, for protection 
under the Ancient Monuments Act. The part 
scheduled comprises the famous earthworks of 
the old Roman camp, the Devil's Dyke and the 
Devils Grave. Under the Act mentioned the 
owner of an area so scheduled must 
give to the Commissioner of Works one 
month’s notice of intention ‘‘to demolish or 
remove, in whole or in part, structurally 
alter, or make additiors to the monument.” 
On receiving such notice the Commissioners 
may at once issue a Preservation Order if 
they are of opinion that the protection of 
such a monumen‘ is of national importance. 
An owner who ignores the act of scheduling 
is liable to a fine of £100 in addition to three 
months’ imprisonment. 


Deepdene Chestnuts. There is every hope 
that these famous old Chestnuts will be saved 
as the Highway and Purchase Committee of 
the Surrey County Councfl have considered a 
modification of the original road construction 
plans which would cause no serious interference 
with the avenue of Chestnuts. Already some 
of the trees in the park have been felled and 
some alarm was felt locally that the Chestnuts 
were included. Definite instructions, however, 
have been issued that none of these trees 
shall be felled pending the decision of the 
Surrey County Council, 


| Linnean Society’s Meetings.—General meetings 
of members of the Linnean Society for the 
1925-26 session will be held at Burlington 
House, Piccadilly, W.1., on November 5 and 
19: December 3 and 17, 1925; January 7 
and 21; February 4 and 18; March 4 and 18; 
April 15; May 6; anniversary meeting, May 
27; and June 10, 1926. At the meeting to be 
held on Novenber 5, Dr. H. S. Holden and Mr. 
H. S. Clark will discuss the Seedling Structure 
of the European Lime, Tilia europaea. 


Celery Diseases.—Mr. Stirrup, M.Sc., Adviser 
in Plant diseases to the Midland Agricultural 
and Dairy Colledge, gave some interesting 
particulars at a Conference held at the College 
of investizations he is conducting in Celery 
diseases, which are causing very considerable 
failures amongst the growers in the districts of 
north Lincolnshire. Both the seedling and the 
adult Celery plants are attacked with diseases. 
In the seedling stage the principal troubles arè 
damping off, which is apparently ‘caused by 
(1) pythium ; and (2) a species of phytophthars, 
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of which there are probably two types; and 
eanker, which is distinct from damping off, 
and caused by aspecies of Phoma. Mr. Stirrup 
considers that excessive watering, defective 
ventilation and defective frames in which the 
seedlings were grown are contributary factors. 
Regarding later troubles he referred to the 
disease known as blight, which disease has been 
proved to be carried by the seed Plants raised 
from old seeds appear to have less blizht than 
those raised from new seeds. Mr. Stirrup 
stated that spraying had given very definite 
results this s2ason notwithstanding the fact 
that there is less Celery disease this year than 
usual. The cost of three sprayings, he stated, 
was about £1 per acre. 


Brussels Linnean and Flora Societies.—The 
ninetieth anniversary exhibition of the Royal 
Linnean Society of Brussels was held, in con- 
junction with the old established “Flora” 
Society, from the 3rd to the 6th October, and 
was a very great success. Comte de Kerchove 
de Denterghem, governor of East Flanders, 
acted as President of the Judges, and the 
Minister of Azriculture, the Director of Horti- 
culture, the Burzomaster of Brussels, and a 
number of other Belgian notabilities graced the 
occasion with their presence. At one o’clock 
on the first day a festival luncheon took place, 
and the exhibition opened at three. It was 
held in the Madeleine Hall, and presented a 
most attractive appearance, the Orchids, foliage 
plants, and Chrysanthemums being especially 
fine. Fruits were well represented, notably by 
a fine exhibit from the Vilvorde School of 
Horticulture, and a similar one from the La 
Hulpe College of Viticulture and Arboriculture. 
In floral art, the Union des Fleuristes de 
Belgique excelled themselves by the many 
beautiful designs displayed by members. 


Origin of the Potato:—In an article entitled 
“The Potato of Romance and Reality,” 
published Mr. W. E. Safford in the American 
Journal of Heredity, and of which a resume 
appears in the Journal of the Ministry of 
Agri-ulture for October, new light is thrown 
on the history of the Pctato and especially its 
introduction into Europe. It is stated that 
the Potato was in cultivation in South America 
centuries before the Christian Era, and that 
persistent search has failed to find Solanum 
tuberosum growing as a wild plant, indeed, in 
the time of the discovery of America by 
Spaniards ‘‘ the Potato was extensively cul- 
tivated in the hizher parts of the country, now 
known as Columbia ” (?). The native name for 
it was Papas. The Spaniards appear to have 
taken some of the tubers to Europe soon after 
their conquest of Peru, and it is known that 
the Potato was in cultivation in Italy so early 
as the year 1585. About a century afterwards 
it was grown in gardens in this country. The 
value of the Potato as a food was first recognised 
in Europe in Ireland, where soon after its in- 
troduction in the seventeeth century it was the 
main food crop of the poorer classes. It is 
very interesting to learn that the first county 
of Enzland to adopt the cultivation of the 
Potato extensively was Lancashire, where so 
many Potato farms exist. The article states 
that there is not a particle of evidence to prove 
that Sir Walter Raleigh ever saw the Potato 
in America. 


Distribution of Surplus Bedding Plants from 
the L.C.C. Parks.—The surplus bedding plants 
in the London County Council parks and gardens 
will be distributed to the public between the 
hours of 9 a.m. and 11] a.m. on Saturday, 17 
October, 1925. Persons desiring to participate 
in the distribution should make personal applica- 
tion to the officer-in-charge at the various parks 
and gardens. Plants will not be handed to 
children under the age of fourteen unless they 
present a note from their parents or teachers, 


Appointments for the Ensuing Week.— Monday, 
October 19: National Chrysanthemum Society's 
Floral and Executive Committees meet. Tues- 
day, October 20: Royal Horticultural Society's 
Committees meet (two days): Nationa] 
Sweet Pea Society’s Annual Meeting ; Winchester 
Horticultural Society’s meeting ; Croydon 
Gardeners’ Mutual Improvement Society's 
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meeting ; Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent Institu: 
tions’ special general meeting at Simpson’s, 
101. Strand, W.C. Wednesday, October 21: 
Bournemouth Horticultural Society’s show (two 
days). Thursday, October 22: Royal Botanic 
Society’s meeting. Friday, October 23: 
Association of Economic Biologists’ meeting. 
Saturday, October 24: British Mycolozical 
Society’s foray with the British Ecological 
Society. 
“Gardeners’ Chronicle” Seventy-five Years 
Ago.—Wintering Seed Potatos. © When at Mistley 
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N.C.S. First October 


(see pp. 


Hall, in the autumn of 1830 or 1831, I stored 
away a few bushels of early round Potatos; 
they were laid on the wooden floor of a fruit 
room about six inches thick. When they began 
to sprout, an idea struck me that, if they 
were potted, they would ccme in earlier than 
if the shoots were pulled off then, The fore- 
man, therefore, got orders to pot them. 
Upwards of a 1,000 small pots, called 60's or 
4-inch pots, were used for the purpose, placing a 
tuber in each pot, They were removed toa 


cold glasshouse, where they received no water, - 


some time early in March they were turned 
out along the bottom of the south walls of a 
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4-acre garden. I had a large garden pot put 
down beside every plant, to cover the latter 
with, should frost come on.- The result was a 
large and plentiful crop of very early Potatos, 
at a time they were fetching half-a-crown a 
pound in Covent Garden. I also gained prizes 
for early Potatos at the Ipswich show, for 
two or three years. Since the above period I 
have not allowed an eye to be picked off a 
seed Potato, and ever since I have been here 
(11 years) I have practised the plan of not 
allowing a Potato to grow during winter, but, 





CHRYSANTHEMUM CRANFORD CREAM, 


5; R.H.S. Award of Merit, 
296-318) 


October 6, 


on the contrary I keep them dry and cool, 
and plant them shoots and all entire. In 1847 
I sent 1,200 lbs. to Covent Garden market 
before the 19th June; the money fetched was 
within a few shillinzs of £30 for the produce 
of thirty rods of ground. I have proved that 
by properly wintering the York Late White and 
other late sorts,they can be ripened at least five 
or six weeks earlier than usual. A Potato 
wintered on my plan is strong and healthy, 
compared with ope that has been allowed to 
expend its substance in producing useless 
growths.—James Cuthill, Camberwell. Gard. 
Chron., October 19, 1850. 
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THE ORCHID HOUSES. 
By J. COLLIER, Gardener to SIR JEREMIAH COLMAN, Bart., 
Gatton Park, Reigate. 


Cultural Notes.—The weather of October 
usually varies a great deal. consequently it 
is important that every precaution should be 
taken against sudden falls in the temperature, 
as frequently sharp morning frosts occur without 
the slishtest warning. This mizht cause the 
temperatures in the houses to fall below the 
normal, and on such occasions no watering 
or damping down should be proceeded with 
until the temperature rises again, as a cold, 
moist atmosphere is invariably the cause of 
spot and disease appearing in many Orchids. 
It is safer to err a trifle on the warm side at 
nizht rather than to run the risk of a low tem- 
perature in the morning ; a little extra fire-heat 
may be accompanied by more ventilation. 
Careful wateriny is an important factor in Orchid 
culture, especially at this season. Plants that 
are developing flower spikes should not be 
allowed to suffer from drought, neither should 
those that are growing freely, but plants that 
have completed their seasons’ growth should 
be afforded just sufficient moisture to keep 
their pseudo-bulbs plump. Every precaution 
should be taken to prevent the plants from 
restarting into growth. but in cases where 
this cannot be prevented and the plants have 
failed to rest, they should be given every encour- 
agement to mature these new growths 
as quickly as possible by moving them into 
the warmest place in their respective houscs. 
The members of the Cattleya family are usually 
the worst offenders in this respect. The use 
of blinds can now be safely dispensed with 
and where canvas blinds are used a fine day 
should be chosen for their removal in order 
that they may be dry before being stored for 
the winter. Where lath blinds are used they 
may remain, as their use is a great help at night 
during severe weather in assisting to maintain 
an even temperature, but they should be raised 
again so soon after daylight as possible. 


The Week’ 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


By W. AUTON, Gardener to ViscOUNT ELVEDEN, 
Pyrford Court, Woking, Surrey. 


Heucheras.—Old clumps of these beautiful 
subjects are never satisfactory, and young 
plants flower much more freely. Althcuvh 
easily raised from sced, the present is a suitable 
tme for increasing the stock by means of 
cuttings. Crowns taken off with a little piece 
of the main stem and inserted in sandy soil, 
will root freely and make flowering plants 
next season. H. singuinea splendens is a 
handsome plant, and some of the micrantha 
varieties, which are rather taller in growth, 
are excellent subjects for the second line of the 
border. H. brizoides is distinct, having marbled 
foliare and flowers of a dullish red; the 
hybrid tiarelloides is also very attractive and a 
vigorous grower. All are very useful for cutting, 





Pansies and Violas.—These plants have 
revelled in the cool air and moist soil of the 
present season and have seldom done better. 
Plants which were cut back some time since 
with a view to providing cuttings are now 
carrying abundant suitable growths for this 
purpose, and the propagation of the necessary 
stock should be completed. 


Osmanthus Delavayi.—This delightful little 
shrub is a comparatively recent introduction 
and being of rather slow growth is an ideal 
subject for the rock garden. Young plants 
produce a wealth of blossom in February and 
March and display a mass of white when 
fully developed. An additional value of the 
plant is its evergreen character, and its dark, 
glossy green leaves give it an unusual attraction 
at all seasons. Almost any position suits it, 
and if planted in well-drained soils its hardiness 








is beyond question. Plants are usually pro- 
curable grafted on Privet, but those on their 
own roots are much to be preferred. This 
gives rise to no difficulty as cuttin’s of ripened 
wood inserted in pots in sandy soil and placed 
on a gentle hot-bed root fairly readily. 


The Rock Garden.—The pressure of work 
is great in all departments of the garden just 
now, but the claims of the rock garden should 
not be overlooked. A large proportion of its 
occupants flower at an early period of the 
spring, hence it is highly desirable to do any 
necessary p:anting or replanting during the 
present month. Subjects planted in early 
autumn become well-established before winter 
sets in and are in a much better position to 
respond to the needs of growth in the following 
spring than late planted ones. Except in the 
case of plants of doubtful hardiness autumn 
plantinz should be made the rule in this depart- 
ment. 


Gentians and Lithospermums.—Everyone who 
has a rock garden is anxious to have a patch 
of the delightful blue Gentiana verna, yet how 
seldom is it seen in a really opulent condition, 
and I must confess that Iam amongst the great 
number who have not fully succeeded. It 
is obviously somewhat faddy in its require- 
ments, but one does sometimes meet it flourish- 
inz under quite unexpected conditions, and 
occasionally good clumps of it are scen growing 
in grass. Probably the best position for it 
in the rock garden is one near the moraine 
where it can obtain an abundance of moisture 
but is free from stagnation. A much more satis- 
factory blue plant from the cultivator’s point 
of view is Lithospermum prostratum. Although 
its season of flowering is spring and early 
summer, there is scarcely a day in the year 
that its exquisite blue flowers cannot be seen. 
Of robust constitution, the plants remain in 
vigour for a number of years, and a single 
specimen will cover a large area, hanging 
in graceful masses over stone and shingle. 
Some growers appear to experience a difficulty 
in the propagation of this Lithospermum. 
but if cuttings of partially ripened growths are 
inserted in smail pots in sandy soil and placed 
in a cold frame about the end of July they root 
as freely as Mint. 


Bulbs in the Rock Garden.—In preparing the 
rock garden at this season for spring display, 
the value of many of the small-growing, bulbous 
or tuberous rooted plants should not be over- 
looked. Some of them are not strictly rock 
plants, but the rock garden offers such excep- 
tionally suitable conditions for them and 
their wealth of flowers adds so materially to 
the spring display that they should be included 
where possible. Anemone alpina, A. sulphurea, 
A. apennina, A. Hepatica, Chionodoxas, 
Iris reticulata. I. alata, Narcissus minimus, 
N. Bulbocodium, N. cyclamineus, N. triandrus, 
Tulipa sp. in variety, Crocus biflorus, C. Sieberi, 
Eranthis hyemalis and Hyacinthus azureus 
may be mentioned as suitatle subjects, but there 
are many others of equal merit. 


PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 


By F. J. CLARK, Gardener to Lt.-Col. SIR GEORGE 
HOLFORD, Westonbirt, Tetbury, Gloucestershire. 


Chrysanthemums.— Plants which are being 
grown for the production of large blooms for 
exhibition will now claim almost constant 
attention. The recent mild weather and warm 
days will have caused the flower buds to develop 
and to-open rather quickly. As the dates of 
the exhibitions draw near, when it will be desired 
to have us many flowers as possible at their best, 
the need for watchfulness increases. Whilst 
the furtherance of this object may be gained to 
some extent by judicious efforts to retard the 
forward and to encourage progress of the 
backward flowers, great care and forethought 
must be exercised in these attempts or disappoint- 
ment may follow. A premature or too dense 
shading of the forward flowers will result in 
lack of colour and stunted development. Like- 
wise, efforts made to unduly hasten the develop- 
ment of backward flowera, by subjecting them 
to a too high temperature, may also result in 


a lack of colour and substance in the flowers 
whilst the possibilities of loss from ‘‘ damping ” 
(perhaps the greatest enemy to be dreaded 
by the Chrysanthemum exhibitor) are greatly 
increased. 


Dampinz.—To minimise the risks, or rather 
to guard against ‘‘damping,’’ overfeeding of 
the plants must be avoided, decaying foliage 
should be removed from them frequently, the 
atmosphere of the houses should be kept as 
dry as possible, the watering of the plants 
being performed in the mornings, and all drain- 
ings from the pots should be mopped up. The 
air of the house should be kept buoyant by main- 
taining a circulation throughout by utilising 
both top and side ventilators, and at nicht, 
and during the daytime in damp weather, 
the hot-water pipes should be kept slightly 
warm. Whilst a too close atmosphere will 
cause damping, the sudden admission of a volume 
of fresh air will not check it but rather 
tend to increase it. Air should be admitted 
gradually as the temperature of the house rises, 
and whilst from the time when the plants are 
first housed until the flowers begin to open, 
the houses should be kept as open as possible, 
from that time and as the flowers expand, 
less air will be required, and the ventilators 
must be manipulated with greater discretion. 


Staking.—Sce that the flowers are adequately 
supported with neat stakes tied closely under 
the calyces of the flowers to prevent damage, 
tying out the growths to allow each flower 
free space in which to open, and if the plants 
are being grown in lean-to houses it will be 
wise to turn them every few days in order to 
obtain well-balanced flowers. 


Disbudding.— Attend to the disbudding of 
decorative varieties, as distinct from the small- 
flowered single varieties, before the blooms 
get too far advanced. For the purposes of 
cut flower decoration a limited number of 
well-shaped medium-sized blooms on a plant 
will generally prove more useful and lasting then 
when the plants have been allowed to grow 
and flower at will. Some few of the large-flowered 
sinzle varieties may also be disbudded with 
advantage. 


FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 


By F. STREETER, Gardener to MAJOR ALBERT PAM, 
Wormley Bury, Broxbourne, Herts. 


Early Peaches and Nectarines.—The leaves 
on the early forced trees of Peaches and Nectar- 
ines are turning colour and falling: the present 
is, therefore, the best time to repot any of the 
plants that require more root room. Select 
clean, sound pots, two sizes larger than those 
the trees are occupying. For drainage, use 
pieces of good-sized clean crocks, and over 
these place some of the best fibrous loam and 
a dash of soot. The compost should consist 
of three parts good fibrous loam, one part well- 
decayed manure, one part clean, small mortar 
rubble and a five-inch potful of bone-mceal 
per barrow load of compost. On turning the 
tree out of its pot trim all coarse roots, suckers 
and root-buds, making clean cuts. Should the 
balls of roots and soil be on the dry side, 
thoroughly soak them in a tub of water for 
ten minutes and allow time for the water to 
drain away before repotting. Ram the new 
compost with a strong, pointed rammer, leaving 
about the depth of the rim of the pot for 
watering. Keep the trees in the open so long 
as the weather is favourable but do not expose 
the plants to frost. more for preventing injury to 
the pot than to the trees, but on no account 
take the trees indoors whilst frost is on them, 
but allow them to thaw gradually. 


Root-pruning.— Young trees planted during 
the past two seasons may have made an excessive 
amount of growth, too rank for fruit production. 
The best method is to lift the tree, severing the 
large, coarse roots which are the cause of the 
trouble and carefully replant, using plenty of 
good mortar rubble with the replaced soil. 
Trees treated thus will develop new roots 
immediately, and no check will be given to the 
fruiting wood. The aim of the grower should 
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. be to cover the trellis with good fruiting wood, 
allowing a distance of six inches from shoot 
to shoot. During bright days give the trees 
a daily syringing after they are lifted and lightly 
shade them during the brightest time of the day. 
It is best to allow the leaves to fall naturally 
from trees in a successional house as the fruiting 
buds are sometimes damaged when they are 
artificially removed. Burn all fallen leaves 
removed from the houses each morning, and 
see that the borders are not getting dry after 
the crop is finished. Where fruit of the latest 
varieties are still hanging on the trees, a little 
fire-heat at night will greatly assist in finishing 
the fruits, and keep mildew in check. 


HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 
By E. NEAL, Gardener to J. A. NIX, Esq., Tilgate., 
Crawley, Sussex. 

Walnuts.—So soon as the husks begin to 
crack and part freely from the nuts Walnuts 
shauld be harvested. The usual method is 
to thrash the tree with a long stick, and this 
also provides a rough means of pruning. At 
the time of collecting the Walnuts those that 
part freely from the husk should be laid out 
in a room or shed for a few days to dry. Before 
storing them see they are quite clean, and if 
necessary go over them with a fairly stiff brush. 
The nuts should be stored in a large vessel 
of some kind and kept cool until required for 
use. Those that do not part freely from the 
husk should be laid out thinly until such time 
as they do, and then treated in the same way 
as the others. 


Morello Cherries.—Any parts of the tree 
affected with silver leaf should be cut away 
and burnt. If one-third or a greater portion 
of the tree is affected it is best to dig the tree 
up and burn it. Clear the ground of all 
the old roots before planting young trees. If 
lime is absent from the soil small chalk may be 
‘incorporated with the ground. Sometimes a 
considerable portion of a tree will die following 
the cutting out of a large branch some years 
previously, or the bark may have been bruised 
whilst the tree was young and gumming has 
followed the bruising. In either case it is 
much the best to root out the tree and plant a 
young one in its place. 

Plums.—Young Plum trees that were planted 
in the last season or so in rich ground and have 
made strong growths may be lifted to check 
their vigour. If the trees are planted in the 
` open, dig a circular trench two feet deep and 
fifteen inches from the stem, and then carefully 
fork the soil away from the roots until the tree 
may be lifted out of the ground. Cut off all 
coarse roots within nine inches of the stem and 
shorten slightly all fibrous ones before replanting. 
In filling in the hole make the soil very firm, 
spreading fine soil over the roots and well-shaking 
the trees so that it runs about the roots. Plant 
- the tree a little above the ground level to allow 
for it sinking. 

- Apples.—Young Apple trees that are making 
rapid growth should not be dealt with so dras- 
tically as young Plums. The trench may be 
‘dug-the same depth and the roots on one side 
pruned, forking the soil from the roots as advised 
for the Plums. The strong roots growing 
downwards into the subsoil should be severed, 
and the others brought nearer to the surface. 

All coarse roots should be pruned with a sharp 

knife. Examine all the other roots before 

filling in the hole with a view to trimming any 
that have been damaged. If the soil is close 
in texture or of a heavy nature add some 
material that will lighten it. In filling in the 
hole make the soil very firm by ramming. All 
-the roots should be laid out horizontally 
one after the other as the work proceeds until 
the last layer is within three inches of the 
surface. When the work is completed, place 

a layer of light litter over the ground to keep 

frost from the surface roots. 

General Remarks.—<A1] vacant ground that 
can be tilled should be dealt with on every 

favourable opportunity, digging between the 
trees and burying the weeds and other rubbish. 





THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 
By H. PRINCE, Reading, 


Mushrooms.— The first beds in the Mushroom 
house should be producing ‘‘ caps ” fit for use, 
and attention should be given the beds so as 
to keep them productive for so long as possible. 
If the weather remains mild do not allow the 
temperature to rise too high in the house ; 
a maximum of 60° will be ample, and when the 
colder nights set in and fire-heat has to be used, 
a temperature of 50° to 55°will be quite sufficient, 
The atmosphere in the house should never be 
allowed to become excessively dry, The walls 
should be syringed on frequent occasions and 
the floor damped when necessary. Water the 
beds when they show signs of becoming dry, 
with water of the same temperature as the house, 
and apply it through a fine rose. Collect all 
horse droppings possible, and make fresh beds 
until the house is full. Mushrooms, being used 
in many different ways, are greatly appreciated 
in kitchens throughout the winter. 


loa ede hitter 


FIG. 


122—A REMARKABLE SPECIMEN 


lifted now and placed in boxes. The compost 
should consist of two parts riddled leaf-mould 
and one part each of good loam and sharp river 
sand. Reduce the flowering stems to. half 
their length when lifting the plants and work 
the compost thoroughly about the roots. Make 
the soil firm, well water it and place the boxes 
in a dry frame, admitting air whenever the 
weather is favourable. Examine the plants 
occasionally with a view to removing decaying 
foliage, and at the same time stir the soil surface 
with a stick. 


General Remarks.——As flower beds and borders 
are cleared of their summer occupants, digging 
should at once be resorted to. In some cases 
the beds will be required at once for spring- 
flowering plants and bulbs, and where this is 
the case the soil will require enriching with 
well-rotted farmyard manure. Jf dung is not 
obtainable leaf-mould may be used together 
with liberal quantities of bone-meal; the latter 
is a safe fertiliser to use in flower beds. Trim- 





OF RHODODENDRON PONTICUM AT 


CULZEAN CASTLE, AYRSHIRE. 
(see p. 806). 


Peas.— Late Peas have not been a satisfactory 
crop, generally, this year. In districts where 
the crop has not yet been spoiled by frost, 
every endeavour should be made to afford 
what protection it is possible to give, as even 
a few pods of fresh green Peas at this season 
of the year are greatly appreciated. In some 
seasons in parts of the south, it is possible to 
have a few pickings right into November. 


Onions.—Onions that have been ripening off 
in sheds or on stages in greenhouses should be 
stored in their final quarters on wet days. Store 
the bulbs in dry sheds on shelves, or rope them, 
making sure that all the bulbs are sound. 
It is always best to sort the largest bulbs when 
storing so that they may be used first. Small 
and medium-sized bulbs always keep sound 
longer than the larger specimens, 


FOR NORTHERN GARDENERS. 


By JAMES JEFFERY, Gardener to the EARL OF LONSDALE, 
Lowther Castle, Penrith, Westmoreland. 


Lobelia cardinalis.—These plants are now 
fast going out of flower, and the young growths 
for next years propagation are easily 
discernib le around the stem base. The variety 
Queen Victoria is especially difficult to keep over 
the winter in northern gardens and should be 


mings from the edges of roads that have been 
cut earlier in the year and stacked may also be 
dug into the soil, and these become sufficiently 
decayed by the spring to allow of their being 
brought to the surface. Leaves are fast falling 
from the trees and require collecting daily ; 
their value in the garden cannot be over estim- 
ated. Stack the leaves as they are gathered 
in some suitable place where they may te turned 
over later. Any fallen leaves near to or on 
plantations of hybrid Rhododendrons may be 
used on the spot. placing the newly fallen leaves 
around the Rhododendron plants and covering 
them with sufficient soil to prevent winds from 
disturbing them. This treatment each autumn 
is excellent for Rhododendrons growing in 
adverse soils. 


Seakale.—Where early forced supplies of 
this vegetable are in demand some means 
for hastening the maturation of the plants 
should be adopted in order that they may be 
in a fit condition for introducing to heat ere 
long. The best means of hastening the fall 
of the leaves is to cut around the roots with a 
spade at a distance of from four inches to six 
inches from the crowns. After doing this the 
leaves will drop freely and expose the crowns 
to the light and air. When the leaf stems 
part easily from the crowns the latter may be 
lifted and forced as required. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


A GIANT RHODODENDRON PONTICUM. 


Your contributor, G. Abbey (p. 207), has 
. drawn attention to many fine specimens of 
trees; a subject which, by the way, has been 
so l eautifully and exhaustively dealt with by 
Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., in his book Trees ; 
A Woodland Notebook. As the matter is of 





more than passing interest, I inspected a few . 


‘plants; one, a Portugal Laurel, is thirty-two 
paces round and nearly thirty-fect high. A 
fine specimen of Laurus nobilis, which has been 
rezularly trimmed for many years, is also twenty 
paces round and about fifteen feet high, which, 
doubtless, had it been allowed to grow naturally, 
would have been of very much larger proportions. 
A fair specimen of Thuya dolabrata (Thujopsis) 
nearby, measures twenty-five paces round, 
and so far as I could ascertain, is about thirty- 
five feet high, a perfect specimen clad to the 
ground with its beautifully distinct foliage. 

These few instances were taken at random, 
and I do not claim for them anything extra- 
ordinary, but the great Rhododendron—R. 
ponticum—growing here also, is quite out of 
the ordinary, and I have heard it stated to be 
the largest specimen in Great Britain. It 
measures 110 yards in circumference, covers 
an area of nearly 1,000 square yards, and is 
about twenty feet high (Fig. 122). 

A few years ago, doubts were expressed by 
many visitors as to this Rhododendron being 
only one plant, so I made a pathway right to 
the centre where the orizinal plant still stands, 
proving beyond all doubt that this great mass 
was once a much prized specimen, and the 
gardener of perhaps more than a hundred years 
ago had endeavoured to increase his stock by 
layering. 

The resultant layers have never been 
removed, and the stems of some of them 
are from twelve to eizhteen inches in circum- 
ference, while the horizontally growing branchcs 
have layered and re-layered themselves, until 
the whole mass has reached the dimensions 
stated above, 

A somewhat curious feature of the artificial 
layering mentioned is, that whereas the young 
(100 years old, or more !) plants have increased 
as stated until their stems are like those of young 
trees, the branches which were pegged down 
are still quite thin, from two to three inches in 
circumference, and have probably not increased 
in thickness during the past hundred years, 
although still alive. A. T. Harrison, Cul:ean 
Castle Gardens. 


OSMANTHUS AQUIFOLIUM VAR. 
MYRTIFOLIUS. 


From a distance of twenty yards the arresting 
fragrance of this handsome shrub has been 
very marked during the past few sunny days. 
The curious, Holly-like Osmanthus Aqui- 
folium is well-known, and the above is really 
only its adult stage, when, like the Holly, 
it becomes less ferociously armed, the oval leaves 
having only one point instead of the many 
spines of the juvenile state. From the axil 
of each shining, dark green, opposite leaf are 
` produced two clusters, four to a node or joint, 
each carryinz from five to seven small white 
flowers. Curiously enough, of the tour clusters 
only two open at a time. Wise plant it has 
two strings to its bow! 

Should inclement weather at che time of 
blooming spoil its first chance of pollination, 
the later tlowers may succeed. For us, it 
ensures a long season of fragrance, but not of 
beauty, for the purity of the later flowers, 
is spoilt by the then dingy state of the former. 
If cut when the first tlowers are opening and 
placed in water, the sprays will last for a long 
time in a cool room. 

Unike that of some other plants the adult 
growths will root freely as cuttings and 
the leaves retain the smooth character. In this 
state, on its own roots,it makes a bush eight 
to nine feet in height and as much through ; 
altogether it is a most desirable shrub. J. 
Comber, Nymans Gardens. 
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A SELECTION OF ASIATIC WILLOWS. 


(Continued from p. 292.) 

AMONG the members of section Fragiles 
there is a fine species, S. Matsudana, very com- 
mon in north-eastern China, and also known 
from Manchuria unto Transbaikalia. It had 
been mistaken first for S. babylonica which 
belongs to the next section. Of S. Matsudama 
I saw good plants in the Arnold Arboretum, 
and there is in China a pendulous form, I called 
var. pendula, which Sargent in his travelling 


. notes (from 1902) called the common Peking 


Willow, forming large trees with pendulous 
branches. It seems to take in these regions 
the place of the more southern S. babylonica. 
This Weeping Willow seems to be very promising 
for the colder parts of Europe, and it would 
be interesting to compare it in its effect with 
S. vitellina pendula. There is another Weeping 
Willow of this section, namely S. elegantissima, 
Which is supposed to have been introduced 
into Europe trom Japan. If this is true, it 
may represent a hybrid between S. babylonica 
and S. hondoensis. 

The species of the next section are closely 
related to those of section Fragiles, and it is 
difticult to separate the Fragiles from the Albae 
unless by the presence of a dorsal gland in the 
female flowers, which is wanting in the latter 
section. 

Of the Albae section the species of the greatest 
interest for us is S. babylonica of which Mr. 
Wilson states that it is the common tree Willow 
of the region bordering the Yangtze River 
from its mouth westward for nearly 2,000 miles. 
It is probably spread throughout the mild 
and warmer parts of China, and, in my opinion, 
it is the same as S. cantoniensis of Hance, 
which is common in the delta of the Canton 
River. It is a favourite tree with the Cainese 
and is commonly depicted in Chinese drawings, 
pictures on porcelains, on wood-carvings, and 
other works of art. In Japan it is not known 
wild, Lut has been introduced long ago. The 
typical wild form is not pendent, but forms 
upright trees up to 12 m.in height. According 
to Wilson, all forms are met with, from the (to 
us) typical form with pendent branchlets and 
arching branches to one in which the branches 
are ascending-spreading. The most common 
form is intermediate between these extremes, 
and this probably represents the phylogenetic 
type. The Weeping Willow came to Europe 
about 200 years ago trom the Orient, but it 
is not native of the region near Babylon. As 
is well-known, the Willow of the Bible is Populus 
euphratica. ‘There is no need to write more 
of the horticultural merit of S. babylonica. 
In central Europe most of the so-called S. 
babylonica are really hybrids with S. fragilis 
for which the correct name is S. blanda, or they 
belong to S. Salamoni, the cross between S. 
alba and S. babylonica. 


Quite different in its aspect from S. baby- 
lonica is S. Jessoensis, another species of the 
Albae group I wish to draw the attention to. 
It has been introduced by Wilson, and he states 
that its habit is singularly like that of the English 
Oak, forming a tree from 20 to 25 m. tall, with 
a trunk from 4 to õ m. in girth, gray, shallowly- 
fissured bark, large, ascending-spreading and 
spreading branches, and grey-green leaves. It 
is known only from northern Japan and quite 
hardy. 

The next section, Sclerophyllae, comprises 
some mountain Willows from western China 
besides S. sclerophylla from Kashmir. A. 
Rehder in his note on the ligneous plants of 
northern China (in Journ. Arn. Arb. IV. 140 
(1923), has added another species from the Tai- 
pei-shan, in Shensi, where Purdom collected it; 
S. cupularis, an apparently very distinet species, 
of low habit, related to S. oritrepha from the 
mountains south-west of Tatsien-lu. From 
both localities we have already received some 
good and hardy trees and shrubs, and there 
is no doubt that both these Willows would 
prove equally hardy. From western Szechuan, 
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Wilson brought also S. atopantha, which becomes 
a larger shrub, up to more than two metres 
high. These species are probably of the same 
ornamental value as, for instance, S. hastata, 


but represent forms of greater taxonomic 
interest. 
Quite different from all species hitherto 


mentioned are the members of the section 
Magnificae, especially S. magnifica, which has 
been introduced by Wilson in 1909, and of 
which Mr. Bean rightly states that it is the most 
remarkable of all Willows. He compares 
its leaves with those of Arbutus Menziesu. 
but to my mind they much more resemble 
some broad-leaved Prunus (sect. Padus) from 
western China. It is certainly a very strange 
Willow, and looks extremely distinct. The 
leaves measure up to 25 cm. in length, and 
are more than half as wide. It forms sturdy 
bushes from 1.5 to 6 m. According to my 
own observations it is, unfortunately, not 
really hardy in central Europe, but it can be 
grown in sheltered places with rather good 
success. With its very long, straight catkins. 
which reach more than 15 cm. in length, and 
do not appear before the end of May or in June. 
good healthy plants certainly make a striking 
impression. 

In section Eriostachyae we find a few very 
distinct and handsome species  well-worth 
introducing to our gardens. S. eriostachya 
comes from Nepal where it had been collected 
by Wallich in 1821. It seems to be a rare 
species, and it would not be as hardy as the 
other species from western China of which. 
unfortunately, none has been introduced. A 
Willow like S. phanera, with its very long and 
distinctly reticulate leaves and its long slender 
male aments, would make a very striking feature 
in every garden. The leaves are up to 11] cm. 
long, and 3.5 to 4 cm. broad, and greyish- 


white underneath with a handsome dense 
xilkish-tomentose pubescence when young 
Even more graceful, with narrower leaves. 


with a white, shining, silvery pubescence, is 
N. phaidima; both flower late in May or in 
June. It is a great pity that Wilson did not 
send home cuttings of either of them, nor ot 
such species as S. moupinensis, S. Fargesn. 
or N. Ernestii. S. phanera forms a very large 
bush ora tree up to 12m. ; S. phaidima remains 
a shrub, and the other species usually become 
a large shrub. In S. moupinensis there is the 
same almost verticillate arrangement of the 
flowers on the rachis as in S. magnifica. Ther 
are two more species from western Szechuan, 
N. argvrophegga and N. plocotricha, that seem 
to be rather ornamental, too. To a certain 
extent all these species remind us of S. viminalis 
or partly of S. daphnoides, but they form a 
group of very different systematic afinity, 
and have no close relationship to any other 
group of which species are represented in our 
gardens. 


The next two sections are also restricted te 
western China and the Himalayas. They can 
only be separated on account of the presence or 
absence of the second (dorsal) gland, as already 
explained. In the Denticulatae two glands 
are present in the male flowers, while in the 
Longitlorae the dorsal gland is wanting. Of 
the first section no species seems to have been 
introduced so far, and I doubt if the Chinese 
species like S. dissa or S. dyscrita are of any 
horticultural value except to a sulicologist. 
Of the Longiflorae S. hypoleuca has been 
introduced by Wilson from Szechuan and from 
Hupeh. It forms rather dense shrubs with 
small, clliptic leaves that are glabrous when 
mature and glaucous beneath. The catkins 
appear with the leaves in April and are from 
3 to 5 cm. long, and hardly 0.5 c.m thick. 
Another species, S. cathayana, which I collected 
myself in north-western Yunnan, seems to 
be very common in the mountains of western 
Szechuan whence Wilson sent plants to the 
Arboretum in 1908. It is a rather variable 
species with small broadly-elliptical leaves 
up to 2 cm. in length that are glabrous when 
mature and glaucous grey beneath. Camillo 
Schneider. 


(To be concluded.) 
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KEW NOTES. 


THE attractive, pinnate-leaved Sophora jap- 
onica is flowering very freely this autumn, 
and is the latest of all big-growing trees to 
make a showy floral display. As an isolated 
specimen on a lawn the tree is of rounded form, 
with wide-spreading branches, fifty feet or more 
in height. Notable features of the tree are 
that it is one of the last trees to develop rich, 
dark green foliage in spring, and one of the last 
deciduous trees to shed its leaves in autumn. 

The year 1753 is recorded as the date of the 
first introduction of Sophora japonica to British 
gardens, and though it bears the specific name 
of ‘‘japonica”’ it is only known in Japan as 
a cultivated tree, having been introduced 
from China in the distant past. 

The creamy-white flowers are very freely 
produced in terminal panicles, six inches to 
nine inches long and about as wide. The indi- 
vidual blooms, each about half-an-inch long, 
appear to last only one day and then fall, 
but so freely do they open in succession, that this 
weakness would pass unnoticed were it not 
that the ground is littered with them. 

The North American Service Berry, or June- 
Berry (Amelanchier canadensis), is a delightful 
study of autumn tints. The colours vary on 
different trees, one or two being entirely a rich 
red, while others are a combination of gold, 
orange and red. Very showy also in April 
when covered with small white blossoms, the 
June-Berry is one of the most useful of the 
smaller-growing trees (fifteen feet to twenty 
feet, sometimes more) for gardens of moderate 
S1Ze, 

Four species of Koelreuteria are in cultivation 
in our gardens, three being natives of China 
and one of Formosa. Two, K. apiculata, 
and K. paniculata, are hardy deciduous trees, 
and two, K. bipinnata and K. formosana, 
require the protection of a greenhouse, except 
in the most sheltered gardens of the south and 
west. 

K. paniculata was first introduced to British 
gardens from China in 1763. It isan ornamental 
foliage tree, and because of its ability to thrive 
in comparatively poor soils is sometimes met 
with in town gardens. A sun-loving subject, 
it is only during a hot summer, such as that 
of 1921, that the full beauty of the masses of 
rich yellow flowers is seen. 

K. apiculata, introduced by Mr. E. H. Wilson, 
from Western Szechuan, is also a sun lover, 
hut apparently not to such an extent as K. 
paniculata, or at least it is not so limited in 
its possibilities in our less favourable climate. 
Both species flowered freely in July and August 
following a six week’s spell of hot weather, 
but whereas not a solitary capsule developed 
on K. paniculata, the illustration (Fig. 123), 
provides ample evidence of the bladder-like 
fruits on K. apiculata. 

Mr. Wilson describes K. apiculata as a large 
bush or small, deciduous tree, ten feet to forty 
feet in height, with a trunk up to three feet 
in girth. The leaves are pinnate, often doubly 
pinnate, eight inches to about eighteen inches 
long and half as wide. The yellow flowers, 
half-an-inch long, are freely borne in July and 
August. These are followed by an inflated, 
three-valved capsule, abcut two inches long 
and one inch broad. As these turn a rich, 
dark, brick-red in colour, and remain for some 
time in beauty, the effect during September 
and October is very striking. Each capsule 
contains six seeds the size of small Peas. 


Seeds in this case provide ready means of 
increase, though, failing this, the Koelreuterias 
are readily propagated by root cuttings. In 
five-inch and six-inch pots the subject of this 
note and also K. formosana are effective foliage 
plants, and as useful, I may suggest, as Grevillea 
robusta for sub-tropical bedding and in the green- 
house. 

American visitors to Kew knowing any thing 
of their native plants seldom pass without 
comment the Creeping. Wintergreen or Box- 
berry (Gaultheria procumbens), a native of 
eastern North America, which carpets the 
ground under deciduous Magnolia trees in the 
Azalea garden. It is a dwarf, neat growing 





evergreen, with dark, glossy-green leaves ; 
the trailirg stems spreading over the ground 
form a carpet three inches or so in thickness. 
The pink-tinted white flowers appear among 
the foliage during July and August. Just 
now the bright red globose fruits, the size of 
large Holly berries, are noteworthy. 

In the Leguminosae collection a large bed of 
Lespedeza Sieboldii is worthy of note. Against 
a warm wall it is a useful climber, but in the open 
is best cut down to the ground annually in early 
spring. From the woody root-stock thus formed 
vigorous growths push up, terminating in late 
September and October in loose panicles of 
rosy-purple, Pea-shaped blossoms. It is a native 
of north China and Japan. <A. Osborn. 


ee 


long pedicels. ‘The plant is not of more tlan 
botanical interest. * 

The Chinese Pokeberry—Phytolacca clavigera 
—first raised from seeds sent home by Forrest 
in 1913, is a notable addition to the herbaceous 
border. With a general resemblance to the 
American P. americana (more familiarly known 
as P. decandra), it far surpasses that species 
in beauty, for the flowers, closely set in massive 
spikes sometimes exceeding a foot in length, 
are clear rose colour, the five segments of the 
perianth surrounding a malachite-green ovary. 
These are succeeded by jet black, shining 
berries, which remain conspicuous in autumn, 
though occasionally despoiled by tits. The 
plant is easily raised from seeds, and, being 
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GARDEN NOTES FROM SOUTH-WEST 
SCOTLAND. 





ALLIUM Beesianum is at its best iust now, 
September 25, and takes a very high place among 
autumn-flowering bulbs, forming a clump of 
stems and leaves about fifteen inches high, 
with heads of drooping flowers of a good blue. 
It produces plenty of seeds which germinate 
quickly, so we may expect that before long it 
may be obtained at considerably less than the 
present high price. I have noted it as a meet 
companion for Nerine Bowdenii, whereof the 
rose-coloured blossoms provide a pretty con- 
trast with the blue of the Allium. A. Bulley- 
anum, also in flower just now, does not fulfil 
the expectations suggested by the namesake 
of one who has enriched our gardens with 
so many choice species. It grows taller than 
A. Beesianum; the flowers are small, maroon 
in colour with green centres, set in a head on 


of rich hues should plant 


123.—FRUITING BRANCH OF KOELRELTERIA APICULATA, 


herbaceous, must be treated to a deep, rich soil 
if it is to attain its full stature of five feet with 
spreading branches. Miss Snelling has given 
a faithful portrait of this fine Pokeberry in the 
Botanical Magazine, t. 8978. 

Another invaluable herbaceous plant for 
autumnal display is Aconitum Fischeri. Anyone 
who possesses a highly-coloured strain of 
Cercidiphyllum japonicum (scme forms of this 
forest tree never display the brilliant colouring 
of the best strain) and who desires a combination 
this Monkshood 
alongside of it; for its blue panicles are lavishly 
produced and contrast splendidly with tke 
carmine and gold of the tree. 

It is not often that our northern summer 
is sunny enough to bring Clercdendren tricho- 
tomum into flower in time to make a display 
before the dark days ; infact, the three miserable 
summers of 1922-3-4 had almost determined 
me to dismiss our plants to make room for some- 
thing less exacting. But the glorious season 
now culminating in the suave sunshine of St. 
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Luke’s summer has brought forward this tree 
enough to remind one of its behaviour in more 
southerly climes, and it is finely decked with 
snowy stars set off by the dark red calyx. 
Like its crimson-flowered congener, C. foetidum, 
while the flowers are delightfully fragrant, 
the leaves resent handling by diffusing an odour 
which has been described as nauseous, but 
which, after all, like our native Gladdon (Iris 
foetidissima), reminds one of nothing worse 
than cold roast beef. Both species of Cleroden- 
dron send out suckers to an astonishing distance. 
We have been blessed with an ideal season for 
farm and garden. A soaking winter and spring 
left the soil saturated in a degree that carried 
us scatheless through the long drought of 
June and July. The owner of a large farm 
in Berwickshire told me that he carried in the 
last load to his stackyard on September 18— 
the exact date on which he began reaping in 
1924, Herbert Maxwell, Monreith. 





NOTES FROM THE TOKYO BOTANIC 
GARDENS. 


THE LAace-LEAF PLANT. 


APONOGETON (or Ouvirandra) fenestralis is 
a very interesting aquatic plant, and examples 
are to be found in most botanic gardens. It is 
a native of Madagascar where the natives call 
it ‘“‘ Ouvirandrano,” and eat the roots just 
like water Yams. For us, however, the beauti- 
ful leaves are the attraction. Specimens have 
been cultivated in our garden since 1908, when 
three plants were brought from Buitenzorg by 
Dr. Nakai, but alas! only one remains; this 
has bloomed three times, and is very precious 
as being the only living specimen in Japan. 
Bailey in his Cyclopædia of Plants states that 
‘It is better cultivated in the tub than any 
other way, and for some unknown reason, 
the plant seems rarely to succeed in a jar or 
glass aquarium.” In our garden we grow it 
in an ordinary aquatic pot. In winter it pro- 
duces small leaves only, but when the weather 
improves it makes very good growth, some 
leaves having a twelve-inch blade and six-inch 
stalk. I do not know how to propagate it ; 
although it has bloomed three times no seeds 
have developed, 





GLAUCIDIUM PALMATUM, S. ET Z (syn. HYDRASTIS 
JEZOENSIS, S. ET Z). 


It is very interesting business to cultivate 
this alpine plant either in the rock garden or 
inapot. Itlikes soil containing plenty of humus 
rather than sandy loam ; a half-shaded position 
suits it. On Mount Shirane it blooms in the 
early summer, but in our garden it flowers 
in April; on the mountain we can see the 
snow until the early summer, but so soon as the 
snow disappears the flower heads appear ; 
these are a lovely pale purple colour, three 
inches or so in diameter, and somewhat resem- 
bling the bloom of a tuberous-rooted Begonia 
with its four, petal-like, calyx segments and 
many clear yellow anthers which form a very 
beautiful contrast (Fig. 125). Our garden book 
informs me that from sixty to seventy years 
ago there was a variety with red flowers, but 
I do not know such a plant. 


PRATIA BEGONIFOLIA. 


There are many. pendulous plants for use 
in the summer time, but I believe one of the 
best is Pratia begonifolia, Lindley (syn. Lobelia 
begonifola, Wall). Until recently, I had 
little knowledge of this plant, but some 
of our Japanese gardeners cultivate it in pots 
and call it by the Chinese name of Suishu- 
Giyokutai, which means the ‘‘ Hanging Pearl- 
Gemmy Band.” In January of 1918 I found 
specimens at Arisan, Formosa, at about 6,000 to 
7,000 altitude, where it grows among the moss 
and covered the small cliff at the road side. 
Flowers and fruit can be found the same time ; 
the former are of little interest, but the latter 
are attractive; the small, Pea-nut-like, purple 
fruits showing up well against the small Begoria- 
likeleaves. I brought back specimens, and have 
grown them in our garden. 


Pratia begonifolia is not difficult to cultivate, 
but it is best planted in a suspended kasket 
or pot (Fig. 124), and given a sheltered place. 
It will show its little white flowers and purple 
fruits in tne summer ; if exposed in a sunny place 
it will be more ccmpact and not hang down 
so freely, while, if planted in an ordinary low 
pan or on the ground it will become a creeping 
plant and root into the ground. With us it 
needs the protection of a cold frame in winter. 
There is a figure in The Botanical Register, 
t. 1373 (1830). but unfortunately no fruits 
are shown, and these form the great attraction 
of the plant. N. Matsuzaki, Botanic Garden, 
Imperial University, Tokyo. 
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FIG, 124,--PRATIA BEGONIFOLIA, 


SUMMER BEDDING PLANTS. 





TWO UNCOMMON VERBENAS. 


So far as my experience and observations 
have gone concerning the subjects of this note 
it would be far truer to write two very uncommon 
Verbenas. For, outside my own growing, I have 
never seen in any garden it has been my privilege 
to visit, over a fair number of years, either 
Verbena erinoides or V. Drummondii. And 
what, surely, is more astounding, is the fact 
that I have never found the former listed in 
any catalogue save that of Messrs. Ryder and 
Sons. St. Albans, and Verbena Drummondii 
in no other catalogue beside Messrs. Sutton 
and Sons, and neither of these firms list both 
species or varieties—whichever they are. Does 
this singular omission by other nurserymen 
from their lists imply non-acquaintance with 
these Verbenas ? It would seem so. 


However these questions may be answered, 
the value of the two plants for use in summer 
beds is beyond all doubt. Both are excellent. 
They are best treated as half-hardy annuals, 
that is, raised under glass and transplanted 
where a reasonably early-flowering is desired. 
Otherwise sow the plants where they are required 
to flower. 

Verbena Drummondii has the larger individual 
flower and the bigger head of bloom, the colour 
of which may be described as rose-pink, while 
its leafage much resembles that of the ordinary, 
summer-bedding Verbenas. 

Verbena erinoides is an equally strong grow- 
ing plant, but its foliage is more refined looking, 
the flower heads rather smaller and far more 
numerously produced. It continues to bloom 
throughout the season, and a _ well-filled bed 
is well worth seeing. The foliage is refined ; 
it is distinct, and at once noticeable, being 
very dark green and beautifully tripinnate 
in shape. Perhaps rosy-lilac would best describe 
the colour of the flowers. 

It would be of interest to learn to what extent 
either or both of these Verbenas have found 
acceptance with any other readers of The 
Gardeners’ Chronicle. C. Turner, Ampthill 
Park Gardens, Ampthill. 

[Verbena erinoides, the plant known also as 
V. multifida and V. pulchella, is the Moss 
Verbena. Another plant known as V. 
erinoides is synonymous with V. Berteri. 
V. Drummondii is a variety of V. Aubletia. 
—Eps.] 


DAHLIA COLTNESS GEM. 

Ir this dwarf beddirg Dahlia behaves in 
ordinary years as it has done during the 
present season it should become as popular 
a bedding plant as the scarlet Geranium In 
Mr. West’s nursery at Brentwood, a bed of 
Coltness Gem was one of the most con- 
spicuous features in his large collections of 
Dahlias of all types; in another garden I! 
have visited two large beds have been a 
gorgeous spectacle for several months past. T. 





HARDY FLOWER BORDER. 








PHORMIUM TENAX. 


IN an east of Scotland garden, the high winds 
blowing from the Firth pile the water over the 
roots of the New Zealand Flax planted at the 
head of a lake. Those clumps whose roots 
are submerged are healthy, and flower as 
profusely as those planted on the higher ground 
bordering the lake. 

Phormium tenax is hardier than is generally 
supposed. In its season of flowering it is distinct 
from any other evergreen herb. Indeed, the 
branched panicles of yellow and red flowers 
on leafless scapes some ten feet to fifteen feet 
high are almost grotesque in appearance. 

The fibre obtained from Phormium tenax 
is said to be the strongest vegetable fibre known. 
During the late war its cultivation commercially 
for fibre production was urged by those who had 
seen it growing with so much vigour in the west 
where there are many huge clumps. The plant 
is stiff in habit, with rigid, glaucous, two-ranked, 
sword-shaped leaves. The variegated varieties 
are often grown in tubs for the decoration of 
verandas and terraces. Fred W. Jeffery. 


THALICTRUM DIPTEROCARPUM. 


THIs plant (see p. 269) has been grown success- 
fully on a sunken border under which land pipes 
were laid to carry away over-flowing water 
from a small pool. The under ground moisture 
and somewhat peaty soil which contains an 
amount of broken sand-stone appeared to afford 
ideal conditions for the well-being of the plants. 

Other plants which grew well under these 


conditions were Armeria caespitosa; several 
Campanulas, notably C. arvatica and C. 
excisa; members of the Mimulus family; 


Linaria alpina, Potentilla nitida and Silene 
acaulis, while the various Trolliuses were excep- 
tionally robust, as also were many other subjects 
often described as moraine plants. Ç, Ruse. 
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THE STEMLESS CARLINE THISTLE. 


THE Carline Thistles, or Carlinas, are said 
to derive their name from Charlemagne, who, 
when a pestilence broke out in his army, caused 
an arrow to be shot, deeming that the plant 
on which the arrow lay when it had sped its 
` course would be a cure for the disease. Accord- 
ing to the legend the arrow descended and 
rested on the Carline Thistle, and, so the tale 
goes, its application proved the much desired 
remedy. The tale makes more interesting the 
several plants of the genus, but, as garderers, 
we are more concerned with the horticultural 
value of the Carlinas. Two species are 
frequently catalogued. One is C. acanthifolia 
and the other C. acaulis, but the latter is not 
so stemless as the name would suggest. It is, 
indeed, rarely stemless, the only method to 
keep it thus being to starve it in poor dry soil, 
when its straw-coloured flower will develop 
in the midst of the narrow, spreading, spiny 
leaves. C. acanthifolia is in reality more generally 
stemless, if starved in poor soil, and is a superior 
plant. It makes spreading turfs of long, spiny, 
leaves with a solitary, large, straw-coloured 
flower set in the centre. 

Plants like this do not transplant well when 
large, and they should either be secured in pots 
for planting without disturbance to the ball 
of soil, or raised from seeds and planted out 
where they are to remain, when small. When 
established, C. acanthifolia will cover a foot 
or two of space, and should be planted on a dry, 
level spot on the rock garden, and in well-drained, 
very sandy soil. 


CAMPANULA EXCISA. 


CAMPANULA excisa, after existing for several 
years in my garden, disappeared, to my regret, 
during the prolonged illness of the owner. 
This disappearance was undoubtedly due to the 
want of personal attention in the matter of 
watering. It was planted in a half-shaded 
position in the rock garden in a mixture of 
leaf-mould, sand and grit, and was mulched 
with grit and small gravel. With almost 
daily watering in dry. weather, C. excisa had 
spread and flowered well. 

It is a rare plant in gardens and nurseries, 
and many who have tried it have had to confess 
failure. One has to admit that careful study 
of the literature on the subject of how to cultivate 
C. excisa has not thrown much light upon the 
question. And, as yet, I have found no more 
excellent way than my own. Possibly, the 
failure of many plants has been due to the cause 
Suggested by an eminent writer—that of the 
plants purchased from nurseries having been 
over-propagated. It is not every one who 
can make a pilgrimage to Monte Rosa in the Alps 
and bring from its native places, where it grows 
best by the alpine streams in the glacier region, 
a clump of C. excisa, and to plant it in leaf- 
mould and rough sand over underground 
water. 
with nursery plants. Probably the teaching 
that they should first be planted in pure sand 
may be excellent, but I imagine plenty of water 
18 required, although in some places in its native 
habitats C. excisa appears to grow in pure granite 
sand. Probably, in nature, its thready roots 
go deeply down and draw moisture from invisible 
Sources, From what I have seen of C. excisa, 
it must never suffer from drought, and the mulch 
of grit and gravel helps to retain the moisture 
we supply. 

As for the appearance of the plant, it is a 
quaint little subject with small leaves, out of 
each of which a small piece appears to have been 
carefully cut, and growing almost close to the 
soil. Above these are borne, on the slenderest 
of stems, the delightful little violet bells. 

This Campanula is dear to the heart of the 


lover of the choicer treasures, and it calls for - 


all his personal attention to persuade it to be 
happy. In summer, where it does well, it 
‘8 a gem of quiet and quaint beauty, needing, 
however, the seeing eye of the devoted alpinist 
to appreciate its full beauty. S. Arnott. 


Most of us have to content ourselves - 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


BOUGAINVILLEA GLABRA. 


MAGNIFICENT specimens of this free-flowering 
greenhouse climber are to be found in different 
parts of the British Isles, in large conservatories 
or winter gardens. Provided the roots and 
main stems are warmly situated the top growth 
will withstand a low temperature. A mixture 
of good loam, peat, and old brick rubble makes 
the best planting medium. As this Bcugain- 
villea soon shows the effect of a confined root 
area it is far better to start it in a well-drained 
border rather than attempt to grow large speci- 
mens in pots or tubs. Bougainvillea glabra 
submits to severe pruning when dormant, 
and may, therefore, be kept within the limits 
of space allowed, but, if plenty of room is avail- 
able and the young growths are tied in so soon 


FIG. 


(see p. 


a» the leaves have fallen, the very finest result 
will be produced in the following seasor. ‘The 
illustration (Fig. 126), shows a specimen of 
Bougainvillea glabra planted here about 
twenty-five years ago; the annual display 
of bloom is very fine. Although the structure 
is Of iron and the upper stems of the plant 
have been quite frozen in severe weather, the 
specimen has this year surpassed itself. Plum- 
bago capensis is its neighbour (on the left), 
and the soft colours of these two subjects have 
combined to produce a picture of great beauty. 
G. W. Stacey, Chorleywood Cedars. 
TIBOUCHINA SEMIDECANDRA. 


THis showy Melastomad is an ideal subject 
for training under a rafter in the cool green- 
house. It is an autumn-flowering subject 
of considerable floral effectiveness. The large, 
deep purple flowers are short lived, but are 
freely borne on branched panicles at the tip 
of the current year’s shoots. The branchlets, 
buds and leaves are densely hirsute, the soft, 
white hairs giving a silvery sheen to the foliage. 

When grown under a ratter the main branches 
should be suspended some little distance from 
the roof to allow the young growths to develop 
clear of the glass. After flowering, the plant 
should be given a period of rest, and before 
growth commences in the spring the shoots of 
the previous year should be cut back to within 
a few buds at the base. 





Cuttings root readily inserted over a little 
bottom heat, and plants may be grown as bush 
specimens and flowered in pots. Fred. W. 


effery. 
ORCHID NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


LAELIO-CATTLEYA ROYAL STANDARD. 


Messrs. Stuart Low anp Co., Bush Hill 
Park, send a flower of L.-C. Royal Standard, 
their latest novelty, which for large size, fine 
shape and rich colour, stands in the front rank 
even in these days when the Laelio-Cattleyas 
have attained surprising excellence. It was 
raised between L-C. Purple Emperor (C. 
Warscewiczii X L-C. callistoglossa) and C. 
Hardyana var. His Majesty. The flower is 
eight inches across, the sepals rosy-mauve, 








125.—GLAUCIDIUM PALMATUM, 
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and the broad petals, which are undulated at 
the margin, are of a darker tint of rosy-mauve. 
The very broad lip is circular in outline and 
widely expanded, the whole of the front lobe 
being deep Tyrian purple, with a ruby-crimson 
shade, the interior of the tube being chrome 
yellow, and the fleshy column white. The flower 
is well-balanced in all the parts, and is one 
of the showiest and most attractive of its class. 


DENDROBIUM STRIATUM. 


Ir is interesting to record that this very 
rare Philippine species has towered with Admual 
Sir A. berkeley Milne, Bart., Inveresk Gate, 
Musselburgh, N.B., who has forwarded me a 
flower. Admiral Milne states, “‘the plant is 
growing in a pot with Dendrobium Victoria 
Regina. The latter is in blocm also.’’ ln the 
description of the plant in Zhe Garaeners’ 
Chronicle, November 25, 1905, p. 582, when the 
late Sir Trevor Lawrence received a botanical 
Certificate for it at the Koyal horticultural 
Society’s meeting, it was stated to have been 
imported irom the same region in the Philippines 
as D. Victoria Regina. 

The flower is about one inch in width, the 
sepals and petals nearly equal, whitish, with 
closely arranged purple lines, the spur, which 


is as long as the free parts of the sepals, being 
similarly coloured. ‘Lhe front lobe of the lip 


is white with some purple lines; it is a very 


distinct species. J,O’B. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER, 5, Tavistock Stree. 
Ra-den. W.C 2. 

Editors and Publisher.—Our correspondents woul 
obviate delay in obtaini:7 answers to their communi- 
oalions, and save us much time and trouble, if they would 
kindly observe the notice printed weekly to the effect that 
all letters relating to financial matters und to advertise- 
ments should be addressed to the PUBLISHER; and that 

` all communications intended for publication or referring 
to the literary department, and all plants to be named 
should be directed to the EDITORS. The two departments. 
- Publishing and Editorial, are distinct, and much un- 
~ necessary delay and confusion arise when letters are 
mised irected. 

Newapupu s.—Correspondents sending newspapers should 
sg careful to mark the paragraphs they wish the Editors 

8é6. 


Mus*rations —7'he Editors will be glad to receive and to 

select photographs or drawings suitable for reproduction, 

` of gardens, or of remarkable flowers, trees, ete., but they 
cannot be responsible for lose or injury. 


Urgent Communications.—I/ sent by telegraph, these 
should be addressed “Gard. Chron.,” Rand; or by 
telephone, to Gerrard, 1543, 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—The Editors dc 
not undertaketo pay for any contributions or illustrations, 
or to return unused communications or illustrations, 
unless by special urrangement. The Editors do not hold 
themselves responsible for any opinions expressed by 
their correspondents. 


Letters for Publication as wel? as specimens of plants 
or naming, should be addressed to the EDITORS. 
Tavistocs Street, Covent Garden, London, 
ommunications should be WRITTEN ON ONE SIDE 
ONLY OF THE PAPER, sent as early in the week as 
dates — ay poe by ee — If desired, the 
signature w printed, but kept az a rantee o 
good faith. sig d 
Local News.—Correspoadents will greatly oblige by sending 
to the Editors early intellijence of local events likely to be 

of interest to our readers. 
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THE GARDENS OF THE 
TRIANON. 


URING the past and present centuries 
D so much has been written about Marie- 
Antoinette and her expensive and charming 
little domain at Trianon that one would imagine 
it difficult to find anything fresh to say—yet 
M. Pierre de Nolhac* has managed to perform 
this feat, and, what is more to the present 
point, he has contrived to make his descriptions 
especially alluring to those whose profession, 
or whose hobby, is the making of gardens. 
Needless to say, he has drawn largely upon 
the usual sources of information — upon the 
prim reminiscences of the always so respectfully 
admiring Madame Campan, the anxious 
despatches of Comte de Mercy to his imperial 
mistress at Vienna, the journal of Dangeau, 
the correspondence of Grimm ; but while 
marshalling in his service all these and many 
other sources of information, he is able also 
to give his readers much that they could not 
obtain from any other writer, by reason of 
his position as a former Keeper of the Museum 
at Versailles. He knows, as few could know, 
what is left of Trianon, Great and Little, and 
of Versailles; he can trace for us the discrep- 
ancies between the old and the new, and re- 
create in imagination even those features 
all traces of which have entirely disappeared. 
The author reminds us that the Trianon 
which is most familiar to us as that of Marie- 
Antoinette was not the original chateau of that 
name, which was built in 1670 for Madame de 
Montespan. Even then, the gardens formed 
the chief attraction, notably a winter-garden 
in which Orange and Lemon trees flourished, 
and pot-plants were sunk in the borders. The 
open-air garden at this period was remarkable 
for its lovely scents, all the most fragrant flowers 
being sought for its enrichment. In 1688 
the building was demolished and a new chateau 
erected, but still it was the gardens which were 
chiefly admired—designed by Le Notre, in 
a style somewhat similar to those at Marly, 
they still present, in great measure, their original 
aspect. 
In 1749 and 1750, Louis XV, who was a very 
keen amateur horticulturist and botanist, 


* The Trianon of Marie-Antoinette. By Pierre de 
Nolhac, translated by F. Mabel Robinson. London. 
T. Foner Unwin Ltd., 1. Adelphi Terrace, W.C.2, Price 
12a, 6d, 
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had a new nursery garden made and several 
hot-houses built in a part of the gardens at 
Trianon, close to the spot on which, later, 
the Little Trianon was to be erected. The King 
had studied agriculture and botany for years 
with great assiduity, and had long been interested 
in attempts to acclimatise exotic subjects 
such as the Fig, Coffee-bean, and Pineapple ; 
he also made great efforts to popularise the 
Strawberry, in which most people at that time 
took but a languid interest. The care of the 
new gardens and grounds was entrusted to the 
celebrated botanist, Claude Richard, whom 
Linnzeus, who had worked with him, described 
as the cleverest gardener in Europe. The son 
of an Irishman, Richard had learned botany 
from Lemonnier, and had a horticultural estab- 
lishment of his own at St. Germain which the 
King was very fond of visiting. When Richard 
took service at Trianon he had great freedom 
of action, and was enabled to pursue a number 
of very valuable researches, besides giving 
lectures on the then new method of nomen- 
clature originated by Linnzus. Naval officers 
and other travellers were encouraged by the 
King to send to Trianon any new or rare plants 
they found, and so many were contributed 
that for these, and for the results of some 
voyages undertaken by Richard himself, a 
new and large hot-house had to be installed. 
It contained over 4,000 plants, methodically 
classified—by far the best and richest collection 
which existed at that period. It was at about 
this time that the China Aster was introduced 
by missionaries, and proved so amenable to 
cultivation and improvement that it has been 
a garden favourite ever since. 

M. de Nolhac is so irteresting on this 
part of his subject that one might well 
be tempted to dwell upon it at greater 
length, but for the fact that as a botanical 
garden and research station Trianon soon 
ceased to count. When, after the death of 
Louis XV, his successor presented the Little 
Trianon and its gardens to his Queen—with 
or without the improbably gallant comments 
Icyally ascribed to the occasion—she received 
it with eager gratitude as a playground, and 
proceeded ruthlessly, with the help of her 
friends, to fit it for that destiny. The designs 
for the remodelling of the gardens submitted 
by Antoine Richard (the son of the famous 
botanist) naturally included the big hot-houses 
and the rare trees and shrubs so carefully 
tended by his father and himself; they included 
alsoaheterogenous collection of the ‘‘ ornaments” 
which were just then the rage in France— 
a taste acquired, sad to say, from the English— 
such as ruined temples, Chinese bridges, kiosks, 
pagodas, allegorical statues, even funeral urns ! 
Marie-Antoinette, her natural good taste aided 
by that of the more sensible cf her courtiers, 
rejected these things; rejected also the glazed 
orangery which was such an eyesore, and the 
all-too-utilitarian nursery beds. The Richards 
were deeply wounded, that was inevitable ; 
but they were too accustomed to royal whims 
to allow their vexation to be apparent. After 
all, the chief results of their careful work were 
saved, for the rare plants, still retained in their 
proper classification, were transplanted bodily 
to the Jardin du Roi (afterwards Jardin des 
Plantes),in Paris, where much botanical activity 
was then proceeding, and where the Richards’ 
collections were warmly welcomed. 

To compensate for the rejection of their 
designs, the Richards were given entire freedom 
to plant as many rare trees at Trianon as they 
liked, and to continue their experiments in 
acclimatization. 

The author writes very amusingly on the 
subject of the “ new ” style of gardening then 
popular, which, as exemplified at Stowe Park 
and at Kew, was a mixture of imitation Chinese 
and imitation Nature, still further confused 
by a dash of classical Greek. He would appear— 
perhaps by contrast with these horrors— 
to regret the formal dullness of Versailles 
and its imitators, of which the French were 
heartily tired by the middle of the eighteenth 
century, and from which Marie-Antoinette 
in her youthful freshness turned with a natural 
diszust. In any case there is no doubt that 
the design of the Trianon gardens, greatly 
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influenced by her, was far in advance of its 
times, and contained but little that even modern 
taste would very severely decry. One ma 

laugh at the Temple of Love, the “‘ belvedere,” 
the artificial rock set in a landscape m which 
no natural rock could possibly be expected, 
but she certainly avoided all the worst excesses 
of the mania for litter then prevailing. The 
author thus describes (p. 97) the final realisa- 
tion of the design :— | 

A great rock, provided with a spring of 
water, rises at the end of a little lake hollowed 
between two hills and prolonged by a river, 
This stream, crossed by a stone bridge near 
an islet, describes a graceful curve to the north 
of the garden, and folds back and spreads round 
a large island and ends in two arms that encircle 
a peninsula in front of the chiteau. Several 
clumps of trees of varied foliage are placed amid 
walks where the straight line appears only 
once—in the case of the avenue of Judas-trees 
which, for a while, borders the stream. Such 
is the harmonious and peaceful design that was 
carried out.” 

The gardens were completed in 1780, and in 
the same year the little theatre was inaugurated. 
These two correlated facts show as well as 
apything else that the Queen's interest in garden- 
ing was only secondary ; that is to say, she was 
fond of gardens simply as a setting for “‘ fetes." 
She loved having the grounds illuminated 
at night, though it is difficult to imagine much 
pleasure in illuminations which took the prim. 
itive form of blazing faggots in default of any 
more modern method. Madame Campan, 
admiring as usual, writes in her memoirs 
of the beauty of the gardens when thus lichted, 
but has to admit that fifteen hundred faggots 
of wood had been used on one single occasion— 
a figure which was afterwards found to be far 
within the mark. The cost of making and main- 
taining the gardens, was, of course, enormous. 
As many of the debts incurred remained unpaid 
up to the time of the Revolution it is impossible 
to ascertain the real figure, but it was probably 
not less than eighty thousand pounds. 

While M. de Nolhac’s book is mainly concerned 
with the gardens of the Petit Trianon, he is 
very interesting on the subject of the little 
chateau itself, and also of the hamlet which 
was built at a later date to give an illusion 
of genuine country life to the surroundings. 

It was inevitable, human nature being what 
it is, that after the ignoble death of its owner, 
the little estate should be despoiled and dis- 
honoured. All the furniture and fittings, 
so simple and yet so tasteful, were dispersed 
or sold, and it was only by the strenuous efforts 
of the devoted Antoine Richard that the gardens 
themselves were not cut up and sold. He was 
obliged to submit to the transfer of his floral 
treasures to the Museum of Natural History, 
and to see the little park unguarded, devastated, 
and ruined. After a desolating period of neglect, 
Napoleon rescued the Little Trianon, and it 
was eventually refitted for his second wife, 
Marie-Louise. As to its present aspect, all 
who visit Paris can see it now in its restored 
condition. In the words of M. de Nolhac, 
“ Enough of its detail still remains to show us 
the tastes of the age that created it, and of the 
people who lived in it. It needs little effort 
of the imagination to perceive the Queen in 
her morning gown leaning out of her chamber 
window .. . in the direction of the 
Temple d’Amour.”’ 

Of the translator’s work we can speak highly ; 
the diction runs smoothly and pleasantly; 
in very few places can any trace be found of 
the awkwardness which too often characterises 
a translation. The use of the word “actual ” 
on p. 155, which should evidently be ‘‘ present; 
an allusion to ‘‘Ermononville,’’ elsewhere 
rightly spelled; a too literal rendering of the 
word ‘‘simple’’ on p. 221; these are among 
the very few errors cr infelicities to be found. 
A more serious ground of criticism is the lack 
of an index, always sc desirable, if not essential 
in a work of this nature; perhaps we may be 
permitted to hope that in future editions 
this omission will be rectified. In any event, 
author, translator, and publishers alike are to 
be congratulated on a book of equal interest 
to historians and to horticulturists. 
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THE GARDEN IN ANTIQUITY. 


XITI.—GLEANINGS FROM THE SANSKRIT.* 








Ix these papers I have purposely avoided the 
beaten track, and have studiously left the books 
which others have written on garden craft 
unnoticed. This enables me to break new 
ground, and thus supplement, from independent 
and incidental sources, what others have said. 
So to-day we turn to the sources of Indian 
literature, and especially to the Sanskrit. If 
we can find in the poetry and folklore of bygone 
ages allusions to gardens, fruits and flowers, 
we may be sure that such things were familiar, 
and had been so for a sufficient length of time 
to enable poets and authors to use them for 
literary ends. Thus, as Professor de Gubernatis 
remarks—‘‘ If one finds in the folk-tales of 
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India a reference to improvised fairy gardens 
one must usually understand thereby the sky 
under the name of the Garden of the Gods or 
Devodyana,”’ i.e., deva-udyana. In an ancient 
play entitled ‘‘ The’ birth of the War-God”’ 
we read that Kumara came to Indra’s paradise, 
but the gods who attended him were afraid 
to enter. Thereupon he led the way, and 
saw for the first time ‘‘ with deep respect, the 
heavenly Ganges, Indra’s garden and palace, 
and the heavenly city.” This garden, as we 
have seen, was named Nandana, where grew 
a variety of flowers and fine trees. Many plant 
oames indicate the character and popularity 


* Previous articles on ‘‘ The Garden in Antiquity” by 
the Rev. Hilderic Friend appeared in our issues for 
February 7; February 2l; March 12; April 11; Apml 25; 
May 30; June 20; July 25; August 8: August 22; 
Sentember 12; and September 26, 1925, 
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of Indra. We have, for example, Indra’s 
flower, Indra’s tree, Indra’s grass and Indra’s 
barley, to name only a few. Nor is it in books 
alone that such names occur. Indrayan and 
Indrafal are names which are in use to-day 
when the natives speak of the Colocynth (Ci- 
trullus Colocynthis). This plant is cultivated 
throughout India, and has been supposed by 
some writers to be the same as the wild vine 
of the Old Testament (2 Kings IV., 39). 

In Kalidasa’s poem ‘* The Cloud Messenger,” 
written some fourteen centuries ago, we read 
of the Magic Gardens of Heaven :— 


Where lovers, rich with hidden wealth untold, 
Wander each day with nymphs for ever young, 
Enjoy the wonders that the gardens hold, 
The Shining Gardens, where the praise is sung 
Of the god of wealth, by choirs with love- 

impassioned tongue. 
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objected to names of this description as they 
conveyed no information respecting the plant. 
It is a small tree (Saraca indica), with flowers 
which change from orange to red, and Sir W. 
Jones, who hoped that botanists would retain 
the early Sanskrit name Asoka, states that the 
vegetable world scarcely exhibits a richer sight 
than this tree presents when it is in full bloom. 
Some regard this as praise of too high an order, 
but the early poets were of his opinion. In 
the Asiatic Researches much of interest will 
be found respecting this tree, which has among 
its Sanskrit epithets that of Anganapriya, 
c'est-à-dire ; cher aux femme. The legend was 
that it would not blossom while grief filled 
the heart of its lady admirers. 

“ The favourite Bakul-tree ° is also mentioned 
by Kalidasa as growing in Indra’s garden. 
This is sometimes spoken of as the Indian Medlar 
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AND PLUMBAGO CAPENSIS IN THE CONSERVATORY AT CHORLEYWOOD CEDARS, 


(see p. 309.) 


We are able to gather from this poem the 
names of some of the favourite flowers of the 
people, since only these would find a płace 
in the gardens of the gods, ‘‘ round which the 
golden Plantain-hedges fit.’’ And first comes 
the familiar Lotus. In paradise and in poetry 
the blooms may be golden, in terrestrial gardens 
and pools they are red, white and blue. The 
Sanskrit name is padma, but there are other 
names; and other plants such as the Hibiscus 
were so-called. ‘“‘ As Brahma sprang from a 
Lotus before the creation of the world, it may 
by some be considered the first of all vegetable 
forms.” For much information on the mythology 
and folklore of the Lotus reference may be 
made to the Mythologie des Plantes of Professor 
A. de Gubernatis. Another plant which grew 
in the Paradise of Indra was the Asoka tree. 
It was formerly named Jonesia, but Sir W. Jones 


(Mimusops Elengi), another name for which 
in Sanskrit is Kesara, This is a handsome 
tree though it grows to no great height The 
oblong leaves are glossy dark green, and the 
flowers are white and fragrant; it is for this 
reason that it is still cultivated as it has been 
for ages past. Its popularity led to its being 
regarded as one of the chief ornaments of the 
Hindu Paradise. The same may be said of the 
Jasmine which, encircled with Amaranth, is 
mentioned with the foregoing Lotus, Asoka 
and Bakul by Kalidasa, The Arabian 
Jasmine (Jasminum Sambac), as Don informs 
us, was sometimes known in Europe as the 
Tuscan Jasmine, on account of its having been 
brouzht to Pisa from Goa It has white blossoms 
and closely resembles the English favourite 
(J. officinale), spreading its perfume in the 
evening to a considerable distance. Several 
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species of Jasmine are found wild in India, 
and others are planted in gardens as in olden 
days :— 
The Asoka tree, with sweetly dancing lines, 
The favourite Bakul-tree, are near the bower, 
Of Amaranth-engirdled Jasmine vines ; 
Like me they wait to feel the winning power 
Of her persuasion, ere they blossom into flower. 


Milton, like Kalidasa, finds a place for the 
Amaranth in Paradise :— 


Immortal Amaranth . .. which once 

In Paradise, fast by the tree of life 

Began to bloom, but soon for man’s offence 

To heaven removed, where first it grew, 
there grows 

And flowers aloft, shading the fount of life. 


Allusion is made, of course, to the name, 
which means undying or immortal. To this 
genus belongs the Love-lies-bleeding (Amar- 
anthus caudatus), and another species 
(A. salicifolius), which with other forms finds 
place in the gardens in Bombay and elsewhere 
on account of their brilliant foliage. Related 
to these is the Cockscomb (Celosia cristata), 
which is cultivated for the peculiar appear- 
ance assumed by the flowers. 

“In Indra’s garden there are flowers which, 
blossoming on earth at different seasons, are 
found in flower all the year round. 

Where the autumn Lotus in dear fingers shines. 
And Lodh-flowers’ April dust on faces rare, 

Spring Amaranth with winter Jasmine twines 
In women’s braids, and summer Siris fair, 
The rainy madder in the parting of their hair.” 


Perhaps by ‘‘ Lodh-flowers ’’ we may under- 
stand the blossoms of the Symplocos (Hopea 
racemosa), variously known as Lodha, Lodhra, 
Lodra and Rodhra in the books and in 
present day speech. This (also called Symplocos 
racemosa or S. Beddomei) is a very beautiful 
tree, with a scent resembling that of Almond 
blossoms, while the bark is useful for dyeing. 
The species of Symplocos are, however, very 
numerous, and we cannot be sure which the poet 
had in mind. The Siris flower is often men- 
tioned :— 

Your body, soft as Siris-flowers, 
Engages passion’s utmost powers ; 
How comes it that your head is hard 
As stalks that Siris-blossoms guard. 


I take this to be one of the Acacias (A.Sirissa), 
of which the number is very great. Among 
them was one which the early inhabitants of 
India employed for producing fire by friction, 
and to this they gave a great variety of names. 
Some of these have been collected by Professor 
de Gubernatis, who adds many interesting 
notes. 

Madder flowers, again, are frequently men- 
tioned by Kalidasa. He speaks of the Madder 
flowers that woke from dreaming, and made 
pain unendurable, and of the place where 
Madder bushes don their coat of bloom. Lilies, 
Mango blossoms, Roses, Apples and many other 
common and popular, or rare and costly flowers 
and plants, are found in the gardens of the gods 
as they are in the gardens of men, if our poets 
ure to be believed. Here is a glimpse into the 
past :— 

‘The vines that blossomed in my garden bowers, 

That used to show their graceful beauty, when 
Girls gently bent their twigs and plucked their 

flowers, 

Are broken by wild apes and wilder men. 

Compare it with another, and it will be evident 
that the love of the garden was great which 
the writer cherished :— 

The wind blows gently as it can 

To serve him as a soothing fan, 
And dare not manifest its power. 
Lest it should steal a garden flower. 


One of the many translators of the delight- 
ful Hindu poet, Kalidasa, writes truly of him 
that ‘ Rarely has a man walked our earth who 
observed the phenomena of living nature as 
accurately as he, though his accuracy was, 
of course, that of the poet, not that of the 
scientist. Much is lost to us who grow up among 
other animals and plants (than those of which 
he writes); yet we can appreciate his bee— 
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black hair,’ his Asoka tree that ‘sheds its 
blossoms in a rain of tears,’ his river wearing a 
sombre veil of mist, his picture of the day- 
blooming water Lily at sunset :— 
The Water-Lily closes, but 
With wonderful reluctancy ; 
As if it troubled her to shut 
Her door of welcome to the bee.” 


It seems strange that though this latter 
observation is so old, it should only have been 
within such recent years that the fertilisation 
of plants by insect agency was discovered. 

If so much may be gleaned from one solitary 
author, what treasures may we not hope to find 
if researches are extended into the garden-lore 
of the past in India, as revealed by language 
and literature, mythology, folklore and art ? 
Hilderic Friend. 


HYACINTHS. 


AMONG bulbous flowering plants few, if any. 
surpass the Hyacinth for beauty of form and 
colour, and when the flowers are fresh no plant 
can compare with it for fragrance. A well- 
grown spike of bloom, with the bells either 
closely set or loosely arranged, according to the 
variety, and from six to nine inches in length, 
is a thing of beauty, and whether the bulbs are 








grown singly in pots or planted several in a 


bowl they always attract attention. 

Bulbs should always be procured from a 
reliable firm, and there will then be every chance 
of obtaining well-ripened specimens true to 
name. The best bulbs are those which have a 
clean, smooth skin, are weighty for their size, 
and firm. Mere size does not always count, as 
some of the finest spikes are procured from 
medium-sized bulbs. 

So soon as the bulbs are received—and it 
is wise to order them early—they should be 
unpacked and laid out on shelves in a cool room 
or shed. In the meantime, procure some old 
fibrous turf, pull it to pieces by hand and discard 
all the finest material. Mix two parts of the 
fibrous loam with one part of decayed Oak or 
Beech leaves passed through a half-inch sieve, 
and one-part old hot-bed manure with a good 
sprinkling of silver sand and some fine charcoal. 
Turn the whole two or three times and allow 
it to lay a few days before use. Choose clean 
five-inch pots, and carefully crock them so as 
to secure ample drainage, for the Hyacinth 
resents stagnant moisture at the roots. Place 
some rough turf over the crocks and then about 
three parts fill the pot with the compost. Press 
the bulb into this fairly firmly, first sprinkling 
a little silver sand for the base of the bulb to 
rest on. Place more soil around the bulb, press 
it firmly but allow half-an-inch or so of space 
below the rim for subsequent waterings. The 
top of the bulb should be just level with the soil. 
Label each pot or pan as it is finished, and then 
stand the batch on an ash bed, and if the soil 
ison the dry side apply water through a rosed 
can, and let them stand a few hours before 
covering them. The best material for covering 
Hyacinths is sifted Coconut fibre refuse, and it 
should be worked in between the pots, and placed 
over the top to a depth of three or four inches. 
It is not advisable to use ashes for covering 
unless they are perfectly clean, and even then, 
the fibre refuse is far preferable if only because 
it lies lighter on the bulbs and is much cleaner 
to handle. 

The earlier the bulbs are potted the better, 
as the pots should be well-filled with roots 
before they are removed from the covering. In 
about six or seven weeks examine the bulbs 
und remove to a cold frame any that are showing 
top growth and are well rooted. Keep them 
shaded for a day or two and then gradually 
expose them to the light, finally affording all 
the air and light possible. A week or two 
later the earliest varieties may be brought into 
a greenhouse with a temperature of about 
30°, but no attempt should be made to force 
them in too high a temperature at first, or failure 
will result. The aim should be to secure a 
strong, sturdy plant with plenty of broad, 
healthy foliage, and the flower spike nestling 
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in the centre, ready to push up when more 
encouragement is given in the way of heat. 

The best spikes and flowers are those which 
„appear about March, under glass, from plants 
which have been grown steadily all the time, but, 
of course, there are many varieties that may 
be had in flower during January and February, 
and these are very valuable for house decoration 
during that period. 

Well-rooted Hyacinths may be forced in 
a warm house, and so soon as the spikes are fully 
out they will require staking, as they are not 
so sturdy as those produced at a later date. 
Hyacinths should be neatly staked, and the best 
support is fairly strong wire carefully placed 
among the bells close to the stem, and inserted 
in the bulb just far enough to hold it firmly. 
No harm will result from this method, and the 
spike can be carefully tied to the stake with 
some fine raffia. The house should be kept 
fairly moist but water must not settle in the 
flowers or they will turn brown, and those at 
the top may fail to open. Keep the plants 
near the roof-glass at all times and the spikes 
will then be sturdy and strong. 

A little stimulant applied during growth 
will help to improve the spikes of bloom ; either 
diluted liquid manure or a little artificial manure 
sprinkled on the surface and watered in will 
suffice. So soon as the spikes are fully developed 
remove the plants to a cool greenhouse or con- 
servatory, lightly shading the pink and red 
varieties to preserve their colour. R. W. 
Thatcher, Carlton Park Gardens. 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 





Garden Craftsmanship in Yew and Box. 


Tus hook* is from the pen of Mr. Nathaniel 
Lloyd, and the author presents in some 7,000 
words his experiences in the formation and 
management of hedges and topiary work in 
Yew and Box, from the commencement with 
young plants to the mature hedge or fully- 
developed specimen. His advice on the forma- 
tion of hedges suggests nothing that is new, but 
it is perfectly sound, whilst people interested 
in topiary work may glean a good deal ot 
information from his descriptions and figures 
relating to the early training of various objects. 

Probably the most interesting part of the work 
is the 54 full-plate photographs of hedges and 
topiary objects which are exceedingly well 
reproduced. However, a study of these photo- 
graphs causes one to wonder why people will 
persist in giving up valuable garden space tu 
mutilated plants of Yew and Box when there 
is such a wealth of attractive flowering trees and 
shrubs available for the out-door garden. This, 
however, is apart from the object of the book 
which in every way fulfils its object and can be 
well recommended to those people who see beauty 
in plants cut into fantastic shapes. The mechan- 
ical part of the work is excellent in every 
respect and the publishers have certainly pre- 
sented the book in an attractive manner. 


Adam’s Garden. 


Tus is the queer title of a little work on 
the cultivation of vegetables and small fruits 
by Mr. L. E. Foxt and, according to the 
author, Adam was, as the breadwinner, con- 
cerned principally with the raising of vegetables 
and fruits; The book makes no reference to 
the cultivation of flowers of any kind. The 
opening chapters deal with the situation of 
the garden, types of soil, rotation, manuring, 
and cultivation, in which most valuable 
information is given in a condensed form. The 
chief part of the book consists of cultural 
notes on different vegetables cultivated in this 
country, and such small fruit as Currants, 
Gooseberries, and Raspberries. 


* Garden Craftsmanship in Yew and Boz, by Nathaniel 
Lloyd, O.B.E. Published by Messrs. Ernest Benn, Ltd., 8. 
Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. Price 15/- net. 


+ Adam’s Garden: The Cultivation of Vegetables, 
Tomatos, Rhubarb, and Small Fruit. By L. E. Fox. 
Longmans, Green, and Co., 30, Paternoster Row, E.C. 4, 
Price 28, 
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BOSNIAN PRUNES. 


THE growing interest shown in several 
European countries, more recently in 
England, for Bosnian Prunes, and the little 
that is known of Jugo Slavia and especially 
of the cultivation, preparation, commerce 
and exportation of its delicious Plums, induce 
me to pen a few notes on a food dainty of im- 
memorial antiquity, unrivalled for luscious- 
ness and wholesomeness. Moreover, by sketch- 
ing in briefest outline the history and commercial 
development of the Bosnian Prunes industry 
I may prove usefulin a general way and especially 
to the people in Jugo Slavia, than whom none 
are more hospitable, more tractable and more 





letter he observes ‘“‘ These Syrian Prunes, which 
come to you enclosed in a cone-shaped basket, 
had they been larger, might have passed for 
Figs.” These Plums were already well-known 
as “ Damaskenon "’ in Greece, at the time of 
Alexander the Great, and appear to have been 
common in Rome after the military expeditions 
of Pompeius. In the year 1458 and 1463 Servia 
and Bosnia were taken by Mohammed II, 
when the greater part of the population either 
embraced Mohammedanism or were forced 
into it. In the year 1878 both countries were 
freed from the Turkish yoke. Servia was pro- 


claimed an independent state, and Bosnia went 
under Austria-Hungary until the end of the 
great war, when, in 1918, it was united to Servia, 
thus forming part of Jugo Slavia. 





FIG, 127, -BRCKO, BOSNIA; THE CENTRE FOR THE EXPORT 
OF PRUNES. 


willing to establish a good reputation and 
ensure a proper and sound business develop- 
ment. 

Figure 127 gives a view of Brčko, one of the 
export centres for Prunes in Bosnia, a most 
interesting place, inhabited by over fifty per 
cent. of Mussulmen with their old, picturesque, 
unchanged customs. For centuries this country 
has been forced into a state of lethargy, but 
although its culture is primitive, the natural 
intelligence of its people is very high, and 
no doubt before long it will become an industrial 
and commercial country of considerable im- 
portance. 

In ancient geography, Bosnia and Servia 
were part of Illyria. In Roman times these 
countries formed part of the Province of 
Pannonia. At the beginning of the first century 
A.D., under Julius Cesar, Bosnia was united 
to Dalmatia, whilst Servia formed part of the 
Province of Moesia Superior. During the fourth 
and sixth centuries, these countries passed to 
the Huns, East Goths and Longobards. In 
the year 638 a Slavic race, the Servians, settled 
in this region, and caused it to be called Servia, 
the appellation including, besides modern Servia, 
Bosnia and Montenegro. In the ninth century 
the Magyars settled down in Hungary, the 
adjoining country to the north of Servia, and, 
according to legend, introduced the Plum tree, 
which is supposed to have come originally 
from ‘Turkestan. In some parts of Bosnia, 
the Plums are still called the Madzarica 
(from Magyar). Ancient botanists and horti- 
culturists mention the existence of Plums 
in Europe over two thousand years ago. Already 
in the first century A.D., Pliny the Elder wrote 
of the immense quantities of Plums known in 
his time : ingens turba prunorum. The ancients 
cultivated Plums of large size, dried them from 
time immemorial, prized them for their laxative 
properties, and used them for culinary and 
medicinal purposes. 

At the commencement of the Christian era 
Martial, writing toa friend of Damascene Prunes 
(the name Damascene is derived from Damascus, 
a city in Syria), asks him to “accept these 
foreign Prunes, wrinkled with age; they are 
of excellent laxative qualities.” In a further 


‘Plum ” is the name given to the fresh fruit 
of a Plum tree, the term ‘‘ Prune ” being applied 
to the dried fruit. Prune is derived from the 
Latin word Prunus, and this from pruina (frost), 


Bosnia and in Servia for over four hundred years, 
especially south of the Save and Danube. A 
part of the population depends upon this fruit 
almost entirely for its living. At crop-time 
(August and September), Plums are their staple 
food, and the poorest invariably swallow the 
stones, the sooner to appease their hunger and 
thus eke out the fruit, which is gathered chiefly 
for sale, and represents their only income. 
Whilst the best fruits are dried and exported, 
many are used to make a kind of brandy— 
Sljivoviec or Rakija; or are turned into jam— 
Pekmez. 


AMERICAN AND FRENCH PLUMS. 


About 1880, in Bosnia, large quantities of 
Prunes were pressed into barrels of about 150 
to 200 kg. (300 to 400 pounds) and exported to 
Germany, whilst other lots of the ‘‘ Mercantille ” 
kind (smallest grading, without number), were 
packed in barrels of about 700kg. (1,400 pounds), 
and forwarded to America. The last important 
export to America took place in 1893. By 
1894, competition with the American fruit 
had begun, the latter developing during the 
subsequent years into the most formidable 
rival of the Bosnian fruit. About 1860, quan- 
tities of Plum pits were brought to California, 
where, under the best climatic and cultural 
conditions the seedlings were able to develop 
most favourably. Owing to the hot, sunny 
climate of California, the Bosnian Plums gradually 
lost their peculiar piquancy, producing a larger 
quantity of sugar, a thicker skin, and growing 
larger, with a rounder stone not freely detachable 
from the flesh. 

The French who, after the Romans, were 
our masters in the cultivation, curing, pre- 
serving and packing of Plums, still hold in this 
field the first position in the world. The French 
Plum is in character and taste more or less the 
same asthe Bosnian. In France the best known 
varieties are the Prunelle, St. Catharine, and 
Prune d’Ente (Prune d’Agen), noted especially 
on account of their excellent flavour and keeping 
qualities. 

Roumania and Bessarabia harvest about 
1,000 tons of export fruit yearly. The drying 
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FIG. 


-A PRIMITIVE BOSNIAN FARM DURING THE PREPARATION OF 


PLUM JAM. 


because the fruit is covered with whitish or 
bluish bloom not unlike frost or meal ; or, again, 
from brunus, because many are of this colour. 
The title of Prunus is now a generic one, and 
includes all species of Plums. 

Notwithstanding that the output of Prunes 
is greater in Servia than in Bosnia, yet, in trade, 
the title of ‘‘ Bosnian Prunes” is generally 
used. There is no real difference between a 
Bosnian and a Servian Plum, therefore I prefer 
to use the better-known name of Bosnian Prunes. 
Besides, they do not differ in quality, and with 
regard to the trade it is obvious that the same 
kind of Prune is exported from both regions, 
the two forming one geographical unit. Plums 
have been grown in vast quantities both in 


stoves of the peasants there are still so primitive 
that the dried fruit acquires an unpleasant 
taste of smoke. The fruit is very small. 
Bulgaria and Macedonia produce still smaller 
quantities, but of good taste and keeping qual- 
ities. 

TRADE DEVELOPMENT. 


Under Turkish Dominion, Bosnia and Servia, 
havirg no intercourse with adjoining countries, 
were for centuries unable to develop any foreign 
trade. However, during the occupation of 
adjoining Slav territories by Bonaparte’s 
French troops, small parcels of Prunes were 
brought by Slav merchants to some of the small 
frontier villages such as Rajevoselo, Gunja, and 
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to the town of Ossijek. From these places 
the fruit came through several stages to Austria 
and Germany. Of course, at that time, there 
was neither grading of the dried fruit, nor 
ètuvaq? (sterilisation) and appropriate packing. 
The trade began with fruit dried by the peasants 
in the most primitive way, and was not subjected 
to the various processes it now undergoes after 
being purchased from the peasants and growers. 
Some seasons produce large-sized fruits, others 
small fruits. The prices were not dependent 
upon the size (grading) of the fruits, but only 
on the richness or poorness of the crop. A 
heavy crop usually produces smaller fruits. 
The richest crop since 1878 was in 1894, of quite 
small fruit, but singularly enough, in 1898 
the very fine crop consisted throughout of large- 
sized fruits. Very curious is the observation 
that during the last twenty years large-sized 
fruits have gradually decreased in quantity, 
especially the 60-65 to the }-kg. (54-59 to the 
pound), which iare now obtainable only in very 
small quantites. After the occupation of 
Bosnia by Austria-Hungary in 1878, the trade 
developed well and in different forms. 

In the past, during crop-time, competent 
business men came from Budapest and Vienna 
to all parts of Bosnia and remained there until 
the end of the season. Every one of these 
merchants had a store and kept a buyer (middle- 
man or commissioner) who purchased the fruit 
at the markets direct from the peasants. ‘These 
merchants began to sort the fruits according 
to size and quality and store them in different 
heaps. In the year 1882 a firm in Budapest 
discovered a mechanical Prune grader for the 
more rapid and accurate sorting of the different 


grades. After this, the Bosnian Pruncs began 
to appear on the = international markets. 
graded. 


German and Austrian merchants were espec- 
ially interested in the development and organ- 
isation of this trade, and their cfforts were very 
successful. Before the great war they had 
the whole control, and bought almost the whole 
of the output of Prunes. The Germans also 
built a number of etuvages in their own country 
and had the reputation of being the leading 
international buyers and exporters, a position 
which they still hold at the present day. 

Formerly the Prune season lasted in Bosnia 
only about three months after the erop, con- 
trasting greatly with recent years in which the 
season has continued into April and later. 
Latterly, the international preterence to buy 
direct from the original country has been very 
marked, and some important firms in Jugo Slavia 
have made a great effort to secure a direct 
export by curing and sterilising the fruit in 
the best possible way with the most: meticu- 
lous care. This has already produced good 
results and is developing into a first-class 


business. Dipping after the drying, or other 
objectionable processes, are not sanctioned 


by these establishments, a fact of no little jm- 
portance to the consuming public. Some years 
ago Jugo Slavian combines and co- operative 
organisationa were tried; the Germans and 
Austrians made such attempts but were un- 
successful. At present there are several banks 
which control a large part of the buying and 


exporting, and some of them have adopted 
accurate and much appreciated business 
methods. Their organisations have been 


developed by men of experience, and in their 
fundamental principles do not differ much from 
the splendid organisations of the United States 
of America, especially of California) and the 
four states of Oregon, Washington, Idaho, 
and Montana. 

METHODS OF PREPARATION FOR EXPORT. 

Plums are dried either by spreading them 
on hurdles exposed to the sup, or on the floors 
of brick ovens. The former method is generally 
used in very sunny and hot countries (especially 
California, Australia, South Africa, eteh 
except in unfavourable seasons. There me 
several systems for drying Plums in the sun, 
one of them is as follows; the picked fruit is 
washed in warm water: all the imperfect: Plums 
are taken out and the remainder are sorted 
according to size. Next they are dipped in 
lye (a solution of alkaline salts from wood ashes), 
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to crack the skin, so that the heat of the sun 
may penetrate the pulp. After this, they are 
spread out upon long wicker trays or boxes 
and set in the sunshine for a week or longer 
to cure. Several times a day men stir them, 
rolling them over and over, so that they may 
be cured evenly on al] sides. So soon as they 
are thoroughly dried they are collected 
into bins and stored at the packing house. 
After the rush of the picking and curing season 
they are again sorted, graded, packed in 
boxes and shipped to the markets. In Jugo 
Slavia Plums are dried in ovens, and sterilised 
through the étuvage. The first etuwage 
or sterilisation and packing house, was built 
according to the French system by a French 
engineer in 1884 at Brčko. Since then many 
etuvages have been introduced into the country, 
which expedite labour and reduce expense. 
Sterilisation is a process of heating to such 
a degree as may kill all micro-organisms and 
prolong the fruit’s keeping qualities. The 
Prunes are generally put into the oven, 
already packed in cases, thus providing against 


further exposure to the air and contact 
with other micro-organisms, carried by air, 
ants, flies and other insects. The tem- 


perature of the oven varies, and the fruit is 
kept there between eight and twelve hours. 
Ordinarily, one sterilisation is sufticient, some- 
times, however, a second is advisable. 

In years when, during August and September, 
rain falls too abundantly the Plums are lacking 
in sugar and do not keep well. There was 
such a year in 1922. Luckily. such vears have 
occurred only three times since 18886. In spring, 
the weather has a great influence upon the result 
of the crop; in 1919, frost destroyed the entire 
crop in Bosnia and Servia. 

Stoneless Prunes (the stones are taken out 
by hand) are exported to northern Europe, 
especially Denmark. During the season 
1923-24, the exportation of stoneless fruit was 
considerable. However, on account of the 
exorbitant rise of duty in Denmark at the be- 
ginning of 1924, all exportation there has sud- 
denly stopped. 

Pium jam (Pekmez) was prepared before 

1914 in great quantitics, amounting in some 
years to about 10,000 tons (one ton equal to 
1,000 kg., or 2,204 pounds); it was exported 
mostly to Germany, Poland and Austria- 
Hungary. Fig. 128, taken in Bosnia twenty- 
five years ago, shows a primitive farm during 
the preparation and packing into barrels of the 
Plun jam. Since 1918 the jam consuming 
countries have taken strict measures to protect 
their products and develop their own factorics 
by imposing heavy duties on all imported con- 
serves. Mario T. dell’ Elmo, 


(To be concluded). 
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LARGE APPLES. 


THE present season will long be remembered 
bv gardeners and fruit growers generally for 
the size and quality of the Apple erop. In 
these gardens most kinds are much larger 
than usual. To mention a few: Blenheim 
Pippin, King of the Pippins, and Charles Ross 
are very fine and well-coloured. Cox's Orange 
Pippin, never a good grower here, has fruits 
much larger than usual and very clean: quite 
ninety per cent. will be fit for the table. 

Amongst the cooking varieties | Crimson 
Bramley is outstanding ; many fruits of this 
variety are well over one pound each, gathered 
from trees carrying average crops. The size 
and brilliant colouring L consider is due to the 
intense heat during June and July. J remember 
we had a similar. erop during the hot season 
of 1921, though not so pronounced. T have 
eome to the conclusion that certain varieties 
of Apples need a hot summer to bring them 
to perfection, especially, L think, the variety 
Cox’s Orange Pippin. T should like to know 
the views of other readers, J. Yandel, The 
Manor Gardens, Ramsboury, 
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THE September rainfall was above the average 
of the past ten years, 2.85 inches being measured 
at my place; but most of the rain fell on three 
days around the 2Ist, and the rest of the month 
was not so wet. It was possible to procced 
with hoeing and horse cultivation with little 
interruption, and some useful cleaning werk 
was accomplished. Cob-nuts were harvested 
and good progress made with the picking 
of Apples: but a gale on the 22nd unfortunately 
eaused many windfalls. There is still almost 
a month’s picking to be done before Cox's 
Orange Pippin, Allington Pippin, and heavy 
crops of Lane’s Prince Albert and Bramley's 
Seedling will be cleared. 








IMPORTED APPLES. 


Tt is unfortunate that, just when the majority 
of growers are ready to sell their bulkiest crops 
and best varieties the market should be filled 
with imported fruit. Imports begin earlier 
every year; and the period during which we 
have our markets more or less to ourselves 
becomes correspondingly shorter. Here is an 
extract from a market report issued by a leading 
Covent Garden salesman for the week ending 
September 25: ‘Another week of unsatis- 
factory trading has to be recorded. Very 
large quantities af Apples are pow coming from 
the United States, Ontario, British Cclumbia, 
and Nova Scotia, and low prices are the general 
rule . . . . The very large supplies of 
imported Apples have naturally affected the 
value of home-grown, and further have made 
sales very difficult to effect.” This state of 
uffairs is very discouraging to home-growets 
in a season when Apples are, in most cases. 
the only satisfactory erop. Weare often blamed 
for marketing varieties before they are mature. 
but it seems to be the only way to avoid clutted 
markets and low prices. 


APPLES IN Boxes. 

Growers who have been enterprising enough 
to pack Apples in standard bushel boxes have 
had good reason to congratulate themselvcs 
this season, as these have realised substantially 
higher prices than fruit forwarded in the usual 
half-bushel baskets. Generally speaking, the 
extra price has been in the neiyhbourhood 
of 4/- per bushel in the case of dessert varieties. 
This satistactory result is due partly to the fact 
that only a small proportion of the crop in many 
districts is of high enough quality for boxing : 
but it also indicates the increasing popularity 
of the non-returnable box amongst buyers. 
The packing stations, three of which are now 
working in England, are bound to do much te 
popularise the box; and growers who do not 
wish to be left behind will do well to familiarise 
themselves with the method of packing in boxer. 
Now that the diagonal packs are the only ones 
used there is really little to learn, although a 
good deal of practice is required before speed 
is attained. It is a very much more difficult 
matter to grow crops in which a large enough 
proportion of the fruit is good enough for 
boxing. Up to the present 1 have only boxed 
a fraction of my crop every year, because my 
principal market is a local one in which Apples 
in boxes have not hitherto been appreciated. 
This year, however, boxed fruit from one 
of the packing stations has appeared in this 
market; so L have little doubt that ultimately 
L shall have to follow suit. So far as expense 
is concerned, there is little to choose. Boxes 
are rather costly, it is true; but salesmen reduce 
their commission when dealing with fruit m 
non-returpable packages, anc the expense 
of carriage of returnable empties is avoided. 


COOKING OR DESSERT APPLES °? 


When working out some figures for thr 
Census of Production recently I found that 
my plantations of Apples are composed of 
about sixty per cent. dessert varieties and 
forty per cent. cooking. This is probably 
unusual On the majority of fruit farms, 
I think, the proportion would be the other way 
about. On some. in fact, Worcester Pearmam 
is the only dessert variety grown, because it 
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ig considered to be the only reliable cropper. 
The question arises, which are the more profit- 
able ? Weight for weight, of course, dessert 
Apples are nearly always the more valuable ; 
but the cooking Apples gain enormously in 
bulk of crop and reliability. They are also 
less expensive to grow because they require 
less attention in the way of pruning and spraying. 
There are fruit farms which consist mainly 
of Bramlev's Seedling and Lane's Prince Alkert ; 
and it must be confessed that the idea has attrac- 
tions. A very heavy crop, at any rate in alter- 
nate years, may be relied upon almost as a 
certainty, there is little risk of loss through 
scab, and not much trouble with insect pests 
in most seasons. For all that I prefer the more 
speculative and difficult) business of growing 
dessert varieties mainly. If only the trees 
can be kept healthy, and a good, clean sample 
produced, the fruit is always saleable at a fair 
price, whilst exceptional samples are worth a 
vood deal. Really, however, it is a matter 
of soil and situation. On same heavy land 
dessert Apples do not colour well and are liable 
to grow too big; but cooking Apples grow to 
a size and substance that are seldom seen on 
light land. Mine, however, is a light soil, 
capable of producing dessert Apples, including 
Cox's Orange Pippin and Beauty of Bath, 
with exceptional colour and finish, if only scab 
ean be controlled. There is little doubt that 
there is a good deal of light land, net generally 
considered to be suitable for Apples, which can 
he made to grow fine dessert fruits. The Holles- 
lev Bay Labour Colony, in Suffolk, which gains 
so many awards at commercial fruit shows, 
is an example of what can be done on soil 
which is little removed from absolute sand. 
What it comes to is this: Dessert Apples 
pay better than cooking Apples on soil where 
they can be grown well. but not elsewhere. 
Itisimportant, when planting fruit commercially 
to obtain all possible local information as to 
What is likely to suececd, 


Leaves HANGING LATE. 


In my district the leaves are hanging late 
on fruit trees and bushes, this being particularly 
noticeable in the case of Plums and Black 
Currants, which, with me, are often defoliated 
quite early in autumn. Most growers, 1 have 
found, consider this to be a good sign, telling 
in favour of next year’s crops; and I agree. 
It indicates, I suppose, that there are plenty 
of nitrates and other soluble foods made avail- 
able in the soil during the summer, and that 
the trees are using these to complete the 
development of fruit buds. A late leaf-fall, 
however, would seem hardly to tally with the 
ripening of wood on which many gardeners 
place so much importance. 

SEASON, 


Tuere PLANTING 


The season for planting fruit trees and bushes 
is drawing near, and the anxiety of nurserymen 
to obtain orders shows that there is no lack 
of material, Evidently the nurseries have 
recovered from the depletion of stock suffered 
during the war. The wonder is what becomes 
of all the thousands of fruit trees sold every 
year. It is quite clear that a large proportion 
of them never reach bearing age, or else the 
acreage under fruit in the country would increase 
hy leaps and bounds. As a matter of fact, 
the Agricultural Returns of the current year 
show a decrease of 1,500 acres under orchards 
as compared with 1924. A certain amount 
of grubbing of cld orchards is done, of course, 
especially in the south-west of England, but 
nothing like enough to balance the planting 
that goes on every year. It seems impossible 
to escape from the conclusion that thousands 
of young trees fail through bad planting and 
neglect during their early years. Planting in 
narrow holes dug in grass land, examples of 
which can be seen in all districts, undoubtedly 
Seals the fate of a great many trees. It is curious 
that this should still be done after all that has 
been written about the fatal effect of turf over 
the roots of newly-planted trees, particularly 
when, as is often the case, it goes hand in hand 
With entire neglect of pruning. 
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MANURING BEFORE PLANTING. 


lt is commonly advised in books that no 
manure should be applied when planting fruit 
trees, unless it be alight mulch after the opera- 
tion is completed. This caution is no doubt 
necessary where planting is to be done in garden 
soil rich from much previous manuring; but 
it is a different matter where treer are to be 
planted on a commercial scale on land that has 
been treated under ordinary farming conditions. 
In such cases f good dressing of farmyard manure 
should generally be ploughed in when preparing 
the land, unless the previous crop was very 
generously treated. Ideal conditions are 
afforded where the land is sub-soiled and well 
manured with both dung and chemical fertilisers 
fora crop of Potatos before the trees are planted. 
It should then be both clean and rich in plant 
foods, so that the young trees stand every chance 
of making a good start. There is much less 
danger of newly-planted fruit trees making too 
rank growth in an open plantatior than in an 
enclosed garden. largely. no doubt, because they 
are less sheltered. Market Grower. 





REMARKS ON THE CONDITION OF 
THE FRUIT CROPS 


(See Tables and Summaries, Ante, pp. (111-116): 
(Continued from p. 206.) 
ENGLAND, S.W. 


SHROPSHIRE —Fruit trees flowered with the 
greatest profusion, there being every indication 
of record crops, but a succession of cold, easterly 
winds and frosty nights deprived us the pleasure 
of thinning the fruit. The trees are clean and 
ina healthy condition, and making good growth. 
Gooseberries were an exceptionally heavy crop 
and the berries of good quality. Strawberries 
suffered through the continued heavy rains, 
our soil being a heavy retentive loam resting 
on clay, and the natural drainage is bad. Roger 
F. Jones, Oteley Hall Gardens, Ellesmere. 


—---"The fruit crops generally are very dis- 
appointing. There was a good show of bloom, 
but the flowers did not seem to possess much 
substance or stamina and failed to set freely. 
The inclement) season further affected them, 
Whilst aphis. caterpillars and other pests further 
weakened the trees. The hot, dry spring 
very adversely affected the Strawberry, Rasp- 
berry and small fruit crops generally. Our 
best cropped Apples are Warner's King, Bismarck, 
Allington Pippin and James Grieve. E. F. 
Hazelton, Yeaton Peverey Gardens, Bomere Heath, 
Shrewsbury. 


WORCESTERSHIRE. —-The fruit crops are very 
disappointing, owing chiefly to the extremes 
of cold, wet weather, before and during the 


flowering period, followed by an intensely 
arid drought. Apples, Pears and Plums 


flowered profusely, and although there was no 
frost at might to injure the bloom the flowers 
failed to set and dropped wholesale. It is my 
opinion that the cold, sunless season of 1924 
which had failed to perfect and ripen the delicate 
organs Within the embryo buds of the fruiting 
growths upon the trees must be held responsible 
for much of the failure. Aphis and other insects 
have given much trouble to combat. and silver 
leaf is rampant amongst Plums in this county. 
William Crump, V.M.H., Oakridge, Malvern 
Link. 


-~—The fruit crops are below the average, 
The Pear crop in these gardens is the worst we 
have had for many years; Black Currants and 
Raspberries have been plentiful and the quality 
good ; the Apple crop is much under the average, 
although certain varieties are carrying good 
crops, viz., Charles Ross, Cellini Pippin, Lord 
Grosvenor, Lane’s Prince Albert and James 
Grieve. Ernest Avery, Finstall Park Gardens, 
Bromsgrove. 
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We have poor crops of fruits. Apples 
are about half-a-crop. Worcester Pearmain, 
Cox's Orange Pippin, Charles Ross, and Blenheim 
Pippin being some of the best cropped varieties. 
Pears are a failure; Plums were about a 
quarter-of-a-crop, and the fruits on the small 
side owing to the trees being so blighted in spite 
of spraying. Small fruits were very good, but 
Raspberries were small for the want of rain. 
Strawberries were soon over from the same 
cause. Our soil is rather heavy, and the spring 
being so wet, was cold and unworkable for 
a long time. C. A. Bayford, Davenham 
Gardens, Malvern. 


WALES. 


CARDIGANSHIRE. — All kinds of fruit trees 
bloomed most profusely in this district, but, 
because of the early cold rains the crops of some 


varieties are much below the average. The 
following varieties were the best cropped 
Apples:—Warners King, Annie Elizabeth, 


King of the Pippins, Worcester Pearmain, 
Charles Ross, Gladstone, Edward VII, Lord 
Derby, Duchess’s Favourite and Allen's Ever- 
Jasting. Pears : Williams’s Bon Chretien, Jargon- 
elle, Doyenné du Comice, Conference and 
Clapp's Favourite. Plums: Monarch, Early 
Rivers, Czar, Pond’s Seedling, Victoria, Coe’'s 
Golden Drop and Gage Plum. The trees are 
making clean, satisfactory growth. The soil 
is heavy and wet, overlying slatey rock. 
W. Phillips, Derry Ormond, Llangybi. 





All fruit trees flowered well. Damsons 
were promising, but many of the fruits failed 
to set. No frost was recorded during the period 
these trees were in flower. Pears, like the above, 
failed to set well, and we have only half the 
average crop of these fruits. Apples are very 
scarce. Gooseberries were plentiful ; Raspberries 
an average crop, as also were Red and White 
Currants. Black Currants were only moderate, 
owing to the ravages of bud-mite. The soil is 
a medium loam resting on gravel, but wet and 
sour owing to its position. D. H. Dunn, 
Hafod, Pontrhydygroes, Ystrad Meurig. 


CARNARVONSHIRE.—AI] fruit trees blossomed 
profusely, especially Pears, but hail and frost 
completely ruined the crops. Apples failed 
to set well. Small fruits were good. The spring 
drought was the cause of the shortage of Straw- 
berries. Our soil is very light with a gravelly 
sub-soil. The rainfall for the month of June 
was .04 in., the lowest on record here. J. S. 
Higgins, Glynllivon Gardens, Llanwnda. 


DENBIGHSHIRE. —After a really wonderful 
show of fruit blossom which promised heavy 
crops, Pears, Plums, Peaches and Apples failed 
to set. This was, I think, in the first place, 
due to lack of sunshine during the previous 
year, and similarly in spring while the pollen 
was ripe, the weather of spring being dull, 
and there were few pollinating agents. The sun 
failed to give its warmth until the middle of 
May, when from the 14th to the 17th the temper- 
ature rose above the normal; on the latter date 
the thermometer reached 81°. No partic- 
ularly sharp frosts were experienced with the 
exception of April 4, when 10° were registered. 
This did not appear to do much harm, the 
flowers being dry on this occasion. Winds pre- 
vailed for the greater part fromthe N. and N.E.. 
and fruit trees made very little growth. Insects. 
such as Apple aphis, Pear midge and caterpillars 
were much in evidence. Small fruits were. 
on the whole,particularly good, also Strawberries, 
excepting in a few cases, where the soil is light 
or shallow. The soil is, for the must part, 
somewhat on the heavy side. R. H. Crockford, 
Horsley Hall Gardens, Gresford, near Wrexham. 





The fruit crops are very disappointing. 
Apples, Pears and Plums are very thin but small 
fruits were plentiful, especially Strawberries and 
Raspberries which were of excellent quality. 
The soil varies from gravel to stiff clay. J. A. 
Jones, Chirk Castle Gardens, Chirk, near Wrex- 
ham. 


(To be concluded). 
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THREE GOOD APPLES. 


I sHOULD like to pay my tribute to three 
varieties of Apples which have served me wel! 
during the present year and whose behaviour 
in all years has been satisfactory. In my 
judgment, any gardener may confidently plant 
them whether he be engaged in private or com- 
mercial practice. 

The first is Ben’s Red, a dessert variety of 
very attractive appearance and excellent 
flavour. It is a first-class dessert Apple of 
medium size. My trees are on the Paradise 
stock, and they make very sturdy growth. 

The most cautious grower would have a 
word of praise for James Grieve, a comparatively 
modern dessert variety. I believe it is a seedling 


pitke. 





FIG. 


129.—WILDE KOOLE, BRASSICA 
OLERACEA LINN. 


(From the Herbal of Dodonaeus) 


whose parentage is unknown, but there can 
be little doubt that one of its parents was 
Cox’s Orange Pippin. The comely fruits are 
of medium size, and the ground colour of yellow 
is pencilled with red. I was pleased to note 
that Mr. H. Dunkin, Horticultural Superin- 
tendent to the Warwickshire County Council 
records James Grieve as the most profitable 
variety, over a period of seven years, on his 
well-managed fruit plot at Hatton. 

Stirling Castle is a most consistent bearer, 
and an Apple with first-rate culinary qualities. 
My trees have been laden with fruit this year. 
The round fruits are of medium size. It sọ 
happens that I have bush trees on the Paradise 
as well as on the Crab stock. The fruits on the 
latter stock are the best, though those on the 
former stock are quite remunerative. (eo, 
H, Copley, N.D.H. 
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THE CABBAGE. 
(BRASSICA OLERACEA, LINN.) 


Ix bringing to a close my consideration of 
the various members of the Brassica family, 
with an account of the history and use of what 
is universally admitted to be the most important 
of all, the garden Cabbage, it may be of interest if 
I dwell for a brief space upon what is generally 
accepted as the parent plant. viz.: Brassica 
oleracea of Linnezus,and,according to Dodoneus, 
Crambe agria in Greek; Brassica sylvestris 
or rustica in Latin; Brassica marina of Dios- 
corides; and, in Brabantsch, Wilde Koole. 

The illustration from Dodoen’s Herbal (Fig. 
129), gives a very good idea of a plant which 
is to be found on the seashores of Europe, 
Britain included, and western Asia. It is the 
accredited parent of the Borecole, Broccoli, 
Brussels Sprouts, Cabbage, Cauliflower, Kohl 
Rabi’s, and Turnip-rooted Cabbage or White 
Swede. As regards the last, considerable 
differences of opinion exist amongst botanists, 
some of whom hold that the White Swede 
has been derived from Brassica campestris : 
this question will be fully considered under 
another heading later. 

Brassica oleracea is a hardy perennial with 
bright yellow (occasionally white) flowers which 
emit a pleasant odour attractive to insects. 
and are followed by narrow pods containing 
small round seeds so beloved by birds that 
it is not often possible to secure a fully ripened 
pod. In its green state the plant has some 
very objectionable qualities of taste and smell, 
but these have in the main been eliminated 
in the garden varieties. By whom or when 
the work of development was first taken in 
hand it is not easy to determine as at the first 
recorded appearance of the aforesaid develop- 
ments they were far removed from the parent 
variety. 

In his Herbal Dodonaeus inserts an illustration 
of a seedling branch of another variety of 
“ Wilde Koole mit bladeren van Doorwas,”’ 
of which the leaves are broad and perfoliate, 
as the name implies; the flowers are white, 
and the seed pods quadrangular. It is named 
in Latin Brassica sylvestris perfoliata; other 
names are B. campestris and B. montana. 
It was known to Clusius, and is said to be of 
Spanish origin. Two hundred years later 
Miller quotes from Tournefort’s Corollary: 
Brassica orientalis perfoliata flore albo siliqua 
quadrangula ; 
with a white flower, and quadrangular pod ; 
and states ‘‘ This sort is fit fora Botanic Garden, 
but is a plant of no use. It is an annual.” 
All efforts to obtain seeds of this variety have 
been unsuccessful. 

Having to the best of my ability disposed of 
its parentage, I come now to a consideration 
of the common cultivated Cabbage itself which 
may justly be regarded as the doyen of esculent 
vegetables, so far as the eastern hemisphere 
is concerned. This bring us to the Herbal 
of Dodonaeus, written in Brabantsch and pub- 
lished about 1559, in which the genus Brassica 
is very fully treated, no fewer than ten species 
being illustrated and described. Availing 
myself of Lyte’s translation of the French 
Translation made by Clusius—an admirer of 
Dodoens and his work—first comes the descrip- 
tion. “The first kind of white Coleworts 
is the common white losed or close Cabbage 
which hath great large leaves, full of grosse 
veins, ribs, or sinewes, whereof the first leaves 
before the closing of the cabbage, are of a white- 
greene colour, but the others following next 
under them are as white as snow, the which 
do grow so closely laid and folden hard with and 
upon another that they are like to a great globe 
orround bowle. These Coleworts (winter being 
gone and past) do spread abroad by unfolding 
themselves, and so bring forth flowers and seed 
as other Coleworts do ” (Fig.130). Allthese Cole- 
worts are planted in gardens of this country. 
The Names come next: ‘The first kind of 
white Colewort is called in Latine (of Plinie) 


Eastern perfoliated Colewort 
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Brassica Tritiana, of the writers in our days 
Brassica sessilis, capitata and Imperialis ; 
in French, Chou cabus; in English, White Cole- 
worts, losed Cabbage, and great round, Cabbage 
Cole.” The next point is the Nature: ‘* Cole- 
worts are hot and dry in the first degree, and 
of a cleansing or scouring facultie, especially 
the red kindes. The following are some of the 
virtues :—The juice of Coleworts drunken 
with wine is good against the bitings of serpents. 
The same put up into the nostrils purgeth the 
braine and head. The young leaves eaten 
raw in vinegar, taken after meat or meale, 
do cure drunkenesse, and the headach proceeding 
of the same.” Lastly, The Danger: ‘*‘ Coleworts 
eaten ingender grosse and melancholic ideas, 
especially the red kind, the white are better 
to digest especially when they have been twice 
boyled.”’ 

The Colewort figured above is the only 
Sluijt or heading white Cabbage mentioned by 
Dodonaeus, but referring to the name given to 
it by Pliny, Brassica Tritiana, I find that it is 


Rasus kok, oft Stuyt Rooke, 





130—SLUIJT KOOLE OR HEADING 
COLEWORT 


(From the Herbal of Dodonaeus), 


FIG, 


also applied ky him to a red Cabbage very similar 
in form, of which more later. Pliny appears 
to have been in the habit of giving the name 
of a district to each separate variety, thus 
B. Pompeianum, B. Sabellicum, etc., we may 
infer therefore, that the variety was either 
developed in or was more popular in the district 
whose name it bore. In this case I have not 
been able to fix definitely the exact position 
of Tritian, but am of opinion that it was one 
of many small districts in the environs of Naples 
The following extracts from Ainsworth’s Latin 
Dictionary may throw some light on the subject; 
‘* Brassica capitata, Cauliflower, Cabbage, Plin. 
Crambe, a kind of Colewort, Plin. (Theophrastus 
also named the Cabbage Crambe). Tritianus, 
a. um. adj. : Tritiana brassica, quod triplo major 
est aliis. Book 19, cap. 8, a kind of a large 
Caulwort, Pliny, that is three times larger 
than any other.” From the last clause {a free 
translation of Pliny’s Latin description) it may 
be inferred that other esculent Brassicas of 
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different sizes (and perhaps other forms) were 
in existence when Pliny wrote. 

Ainsworth, in quoting Phyllon, also from 
Pliny, considered it was a kind of leafy herb 
and suggests that it was Knapweed, but to the 
writer it is much more prcbable that it was 
some kind of Cabbage which answers better 
to the description; further, it would also be 
known to Pliny that Theophrastus in his treatise 
on plants named one of the Brassicas leiophyllon 
that is, smooth-leaved Brassica. 

As a final word, it would not be impossible 
for conical and flat varieties to be developed 
from the form illustrated in Fig. 130. 
Theophrastus, 320 B.C.. one of the earliest 
writers, mentions three Brassicas, Curled Kale, 
Etfen and Wilde, but does not mention the 
heading variety. It may not have been in 
existence in his day. 

Dioscorides, physician to Antony and Cleo- 
patra, mentions two kinds, the cultivated and 
the wild, and Cato, about 200 B.C., who wrote 
De Re Rustica, named three, one of them had 
great smooth, broad leaves, and another was 
the Gechronkelde or Curled Kale. 

It is singular that there is no mention of 
Cabbage or any other Braasica in the Bible. 
Are we to infer that they were not known to 
the Egyptians? King Solomon, 1014 B.C., 
is one of the earliest botanists of which we have 
any definite record for ‘‘ he spake of trees from 
the Cedar that is in Lebanon to the Hyssop 
that springeth out of the wall ’’ (1 Kings, IV, 33), 
but does not mention this valuable food. S. B. 
Dicke. 

(To be continued.) 





HOME CORRESPONDERCE. 


Training of Young Lads in Horticulture.— 
The subject so ably dealt with by Mr. W. 
Pettigrew (see p. 270) is one dear to the heart 
of every real gardener. Mr. Pettigrew has 
dealt so minutely with the matter, that one 
might be inclined to think little more can be 
suid about it, but as the present-day training 
of lads is the key to the future of gardening, 
an exchange of ideas on the subject cannot 
fail to be of service to horticulture generally. 
I am afraid we gardeners, on the whole, are 
inclined to be too exacting and to expect too 
much from the present-day young man; our 
store of knowledge, gained by long years of 
experience may handicap us in getting down 
to the needs of youths entering the profession ; 
everything is so obviously clear and easy to 
us that we fail to appreciate in a real sense 
many of his difficulties. It may appear to us 
that the young man of to-day has such splendid 
opportunities of gaining knowledge and fails 
to take full advantage of them; but is this 
really true? I think not. It is very difficult 
to compare present-day conditions with those 
prevailing twenty or thirty years ago, but with 
considerable knowledge of the conditions of 
both periods, I suggest that, broadly, the young 
man of to-day does take advantage of these 
facilities, and that his capabilities will compare 
favourably with those of the youth of the earlier 
period. Mr. Pettizrew’s discovery of the young 
man who lacked ‘‘ practical’? experience is 
a very unfortunate one, and it certainly does not 
represent the capabilities of the average young 
man of to-day. Further, I can conceive it 
possible that plenty of young men with eight 
years’ ** practical ’’ experien ʻe in general garden- 
ing, including Orchids, would accept a package 
of Orchids and know how to treat them, even 
if they did not understand the technical terms 
‘terrestrial’? and ‘‘epiphytal.’ This, I main- 
tain, adds to the unfortunateness of the example 
chosen. Itis very true that to become a success- 
ful gardener the lad must have a natural love 
for the work, and I am proud to say that we 
still have lads of that sort following the 
vocation, as proved by the questions I am some- 
times asked by them. To be physically robust 
and strong is an invaluable asset to every man 
in gardening as in any other walk of life, but 
why it should be almost essential that the 
successful garden craftsman should have a 
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so-called ‘*‘ good physique ” is beyond my oom- 
prehension. The interpretation of ‘* good phy- 
sique `“ may be open to a divergence of opinion, 
but the usually accepted idea is that it applies 
to a person well up to or beyond average height 
and build. Fortunately, these attributes are 
not governing nor even essential factors in the 
production of men of first-rate capabilities 
and attainments, and probably many of the most 
successful gardeners of our day are men of 
so-called poor physique. It may be possible 
that good physique is an asset to aspirants 
for public appointments, but if men of superior 
attainments and exceptional abilities are turned 
down because of apparent poor physique it 
is distinctly to the disadvantage of the public 
services, and the sooner those in authority 
train their minds to a broader outlook the better 
it will be for these services. That private 
gardens are the finest training grounds for the 
production of the best type of practical gardeners 
is indisputable. Probably nine-tenths of public 
appointments are obtained by men trained 
in private establishments, and the nursery 
trade draws from the same field to a not incon- 
siderable extent for men of superior calibre. 
It is my firm belief that this will continue. 
Excellent as the curricula may be in many 
of our institutional training centres, and desirous 
as the student may be of taking full advantage 
of the facilities offered for gaining knowledge, 
the atmosphere is not so favourable to the 
gaining of general all-round knowledge as that 
existing in first-class private establishments. 
This difference is vital, for the concrete results 
obtained in the production of high-class material 
is more inspiring than the more abstract results 
obtained from passing certain tests in a given 
time. After a period of training in a private 
establishment it is undoubtedly of great benefit 
to every young man to spend a few years 
at an institutional training centre, but whole- 
time training in these centres should be reserved 
for specialists. W. Auton. 


issi Butterflies.—I was very much 
interested by Mr. S. B. Dicks’ note on missing 
butterflies (p. 252). I have noticed the 
absence here of the Admiral and Peacock butter- 
flies, because usually we have a great number 
in these gardens, and their brilliant colours 
add to the charm of the autumn as the insects 
flit from flower to flower. In previous years 
they have been especially beautiful on Michael- 
mas Daisies, which they seem very partial to, 
and it has been a wonderful sight to see the 
brilliant Admirals on a border of yellow Chrys- 
anthemums, a sight not to be forgotten on a 
sunny day. We have a number of Buddleias 
here which have bloomed profusely this vear 
and are generally attractive to butterflies. 
The common white butterfly (of which we 
usually have swarms) are also scarce this year, 
Are the wet autumns of the last two seasons 
responsible? W. G. Warner, The Gardens, 
Chicksands Priory, Shefford, Bedfordshire, 


—Like your correspondent, Mr. S. B. 
Dicks, (p. 252), I have noticed the scarcity 
of the Admiral and Peacock butterflies this 
season. We have some very fine specimens 
of Buddleias of the variabilis varieties in these 
gardens which have always been visited by large 
numbers of these two kinds of butterflies, in fact, 
it was not uncommon for them to come and settle 
on anyone standing quietly watching them. 
I think these bright-hued butterflies make one 
of the prettiest pictures in the autumn garden. 
Is it possible that this scarcity is due to the 
continned wet weather of last year? I did 
not notice any hibernated insects during last 
spring, although there were plenty of cater- 
pillars feeding during the summer of 1924. 
It would be interesting to know the opinions 
of your correspondents, for I cannot remember 
such a scarcity, in fact, total absence of 
these beautiful insects for many years. F. P. 
Dickson, Humbercombe Manor Gardens, Taplow. 


Like Mr. S. B. Dicks (see p. 252), 
I have missed the Admiral and Peacock 
butterflies this season, for up to the present 
I have not seen one. Last year they were 
very plentiful, and a fine sight they were upon 
Sedum spectabile as well as upon some of the 
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fallen Pears. There were one or two about 
in the early spring, which had hibernated during 


the winter. I am afraid it is too late now for 
many to be seen. A. Wilson, Hadley Bourne, 
Barnet. 


Control of Slugs.— With reference to the note 
on this subject at page 243, a poison bait of 
bran and Paris green is no doubt an effective 
method of destroying slugs, but I fear it would 
destroy a good deal more than the slugs. What 
about the birds ? How many of these would 
be killed ? And probably some of the most 
useful kind, too. Paris green is a deadly poison, 
and its possibilities in the destruction of life 
are great. As I pointed out in The Gardeners’ 
Chronicles of January 3 (Vol. LAXVII, p. 14) 
ard May 30, 1925 (Vol. LXXVII, p. 376), 
there is nothing more effective and safer to use 
for the destruction of slugs and snails than 
ordipary alum, and it may be applied in any 
scale, greatorsmall. It may be used in saturated 
solution, either to water the ground or spray 
the plants with, without risk of damage, and 
a hot, saturated solution applied to rubbish 
heaps and other haunts of the pests, where 
there are no plants to injure, will exterminate 
every adult and egg it comes into contact with. 
Its preparation (in solution) is of the simplest 
description, and there is nothing in it to clog 
the nozzles of syringes or do them any harm 
whatever. It may also be used in the powdered 
state fcr the protection of isolated plants in 
slug-infested ground. I am surprised at people 
worrying over such materials as sulphate 
of aluminium, poisons, trapping, etc., when they 
have such a simple, otherwise harmless, and 
cheap and effective substance as this ready 
to hand. A. D. Richardson, Edinburgh. 


Viola bosniaca.—-In your issue of September 12, 
in ‘‘Notes from a Welsh Garden,’’ I see 
that Viola bosniaca was not a success with 
Mr. Johnston this year. It failed with me 
two years ago, but I was so captivated with 
it that I procured another plant from the 
nurseryman last spring, Noticing the plant 
was throwing. up numerous young growths 
I cut them off and inserted them in a couple 
of four-inch pots. They rooted freely inaframe, 
and I planted them out on a flat ledge in the 
rock garden. Here they grew very freely and 
flowered continuously during May and June. 
After the autumn rains they recommenced 
flowering and are still providing one of the 
bright spots in the rock garden. A. Graham, 
Bellevue Gardens, Belfast. 


Large Trees.— It may be of interest to your 
correspondent G. H. E., and to other readers, 
to know of a very fine Tulip Tree (Liriodendron 
tuipifera) in the gardens at Poppleton Hall, 
Yorkshire; it is fully seventy feet high and 
has a bole girth of ten feet at the ground level. 
In the same gardens there is a Wistaria sinensis, 
trained on the walls in an horizontal cordon 
fashion ; this has a spread of fully forty yards, 
and never, to my knowledge, has it failed to 
produce a wealth of bloom. E. D. Deighton, 
Red House Gardens, Blidworth, Notts. 


Calcium Cyanide as a Fumigant.—(See 
p. 275). W. Es experience with calcium 
cyanide is the opposite of mine. I tried it 
on a house of mixed plants that were infested 
with white fly, which I find very difficult to déal 
with here, as many plants outside are infested 
with it, and the pest continually enters the 
houses. I used a quarter of an ounce of calcium 
cyanide to the 1,000 feet of cubic contents 
of the house. The plants were kept on the dry 
side and no water was used in the house after 
the early morning, except sufficient. to slightly 
damp, not wet, the floor. The house was 
fully ventilated until it was cyanided then it 
was closed to cause the temperature to rise 
to about 65°. In the morning 1 found the house 
was thoroughly cleared of the fly. I think 
calcium cyanide is going to prove a first-rate 
fumigant, although 1 was prejudiced against it 
at first, but I intend to give it a thorough 
trial over a fair period, as it seems to me to be 
simple to use, effective and economical. Ervan 
G. Jones, Nhalesbrook Gardens, Forest Row, 
Susser. 
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SOCIETIES. 


READING AND DISTRICT GARDENERS’. 


Tae first fortnightly meeting of the Autumn 
Session was held in the Abbey Hall, on Monday 
evening, September 28, when there was a large 
attendance presided over by the President, 
Mr. Frank E. Moring. The subject for the 
evening was ‘“‘ Onions,” and the lecturer, Mr. 
A. J. Cobb, Lecturer in Horticulture to the 
Reading University College. In his intro- 
ductory remarks Mr. Cobb referred to the exten- 
sive trials of Onions carried out at Shinfield, 
and from these a most interesting exhibit was 
staged of about twenty-five varieties. With 
reference to the cultivation needed for obtaining 
large bulbs, the lecturer laid special stress 
on good ground, open situation and deep 
digging, the finest strain of secd obtainable, 
sowing the seeds under glass, hardening, planting 
out, watering, feeding, lifting, preparing and 
finishing the bulbs for exhibition ; mode of keep- 
ing, and concluded by briefly touching upon 
diseases and pests. An interesting discussion 
followed. In the competition for three vases 
of flowers, three distinct kinds (out-door grown), 
there were five entries, and some lovely blooms 
of Roses, Dahlias, Pentstemons, Marigolds. 
etc., were forthcoming. 

The awards were as follow :—First, Mr. 
A. H. FULKER, Elmhurst Gardens, Reading ; 
second, Mr. A. W. Gower, Calcot Grance 
Gardens; third, Mr. H. WYNN, Lucern’s House 
Garders, Goring Heath. 

In the non-competitive section there were 
several fine exhibits including Tomatos by 
Mr. F. Turner, Southview, Calcot (First- 
Class Certificate); six dishes of Apples, by 
Mr. G. Tovry, The Gardens, Leighton Park 
(Award of Merit); several varieties of Gladioli, 
by Mr. T. C. WATTE, Verona, Basingstoke Road, 
Reading (Award of Merit); and some large 
specimens of Peasgood’s Nonesuch Apples, 
shown hy Mr. F. H. Pratren, The Oaks, 
Shinficld Road, Reading. 


SOCIETE NATIONALE D’HORTICULTURE 
DE FRANCE. 


THE September exhibition organised by the 
French National Horticultural Society in the 
Exhibition of Decorative Arts, Paris, took the 
form of two distinct displays, separated by an 
interval of a week, the first one specially 
concerned with Dahlias, the second with 
vegetables. As regards the first event, as in 
previous exhibitions, the most important display 
was that of Messrs. VILMORIN-ANDRIEUX AND 
Co., of Paris. It consisted of two large decorative 
groups, placed on each side of the central portion 
of the pavilion, with a background of large Palms 
and Tagetes (Indian Roses), ornamented with 
a graceful wooden balustrade, painted grey. 
In the foreground were groups of Zinnias, 
with a border of dwarf ‘‘ Cockscomb ”’ Celosias 
in various tints. There were also considerable 
numbers of cut Dahlias of all kinds—single, 
pompon, mignons, collerette, cactus, and decora- 
tive—of which the decoratives far outnumbered 
the rest. Among the most remarkable varieties 
represented were Insulinde, yellow; Ramonda, 
a semi-double red; Orange Bowen. red; Rev. 
John Robinson, violet; Mme. Ballego, red; 
Dandolo, red with white points; Taupier, 
salmon-coloured ; Emma Groot, mauve; 
Ramire, red; Finasseur, yellow; Mennie 
Carlee, pure white; Lady Derby, violet; and 
Conquerant, streaked mauve. The group also 
contained the prettiest of the Californian 
novelties, such as Rookwood, large lilae-pink 
flower, and Cigarette, red and white tips, the 
colouring resembling that of Dandolo, but the 
plant being taller. Certificates of Merit were 
awarded to Dahlias Argo, a fine red magenta 
decorative; Macao, “ isubelle’’ yellow; and 
Roger de Vilmorin, a pretty pink variety, 
the colour resembling that of Delices. 

M. Naats, the well-known grower of Ant. 
werp, showed some fine seedlings, and Certificates 
of Merit were awarded to the following decorative 
varieties :— Gloire de Nagels, ‘isabelle ’’, 
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yellow; Vanité; a curious chamois colour with 
white tips; Mrs. Walter Keyser, deep brown- 
red; and M. Alfred Martongin, red-magenta. 
The variety Mme. Emile Draps was also noted, 
of a fine flesh pink colour with yellowish reflexes. 

M. Nonin, of Chàtillon sous Bagneux, had 
also a very fine display of Dahlias, among which 
were noted Mme. Jean Mercier, red-brown ; 
Soliel Couchant, pinkish yellow; Pride of 
California, a handsome deep red; and King 
Harold, blackish red. 

M. MARTIN, of Digoin, brought a very choice 
selection of varieties of the “star ° type, with 
single flowers bearing a few ligules, delicately 
modelled ; these varieties arc especially valuable 
for florists’ work, as they make light and pretty 
floral decorations, though, unfortunately, they 
are extremely fugitive. The group was set off 
with foliage of Asparagus plumosus, witha back- 
ground of Pteris tremula. Among the varieties 
shown were Marie-Louise, pink; Charlotte, 
pinkish white ; Etoile de Foch, sulphur yellow ; 
and M. Lesourd, primrose yellow. 

MM. Brun ET Lawnsac, horticulturists of 
Le Vésinet, also had an excellent group, com- 
prising for the most part unnamed seedlings, 
decorative and cactus, including Le Vésinet, 
yellow-brown ; Fleur de corail, pink ; Charlotte 
Brun, brown-yellow ; Beauté Blonde, chamois ; 
and a pretty scarlet cactus variety with yellow 
tips, Paulette Faure. 


MM. Cayeux ET LE CLERC, of Paris, showed 
Dahlhas-only at the second exhibition, in a large 
group at the entrance of the pavilion; their 
display was particularly pretty and graceful, 
against a background of Asparagus Sprengeri 
foliage. Among other varicties included were 
Ada Finch (Anemone-flowered), yellowish white ; 
Attraction, pale pink; Ovide, red brown; 
Mme. Berthe Daru, yellow brown; and 
Mare Aureau, citron yellow. 


Orchids were well represented at both exhibi- 
tions, both in the large pavilion and in the small 


greenhouse specially reserved for them. Among 


those sent by MM. VACHEROT ET LECOUFLE, 
Boissy St. Léger, were Cattleya Jeanne d’Are 
(C. Fabia x Lord Rothschild), with white 
divisions and pink and yellow labellum ; Brasso- 
Cattleya Rosa Bonheur (Marie Fournier x 
Mossiae vernalis), a well-formed flower with 
an enormous pink labellum; Oncidium Bur- 
geftianum (O. Marshallianum x Rogersii), 
Hower bright yellow, large labellum; ard 
Brasso-Cattleya Canhamiana alba. 

M. Marcoz’ display from Brunoy included 
Brasso-Cattleva Henri Constantin, a very fine 
pink flower, the labellum yellow in the centre ; 
and Cattleya amabilis alba, pure white, the 
centre of the purple labellum being yellow. 


The “Julien Potin’’ Cup for the best flower 
in the exhibition was awarded to Brasso- 
Cattleya Mrs. Leemann x C. Mendelii, with white 
divisions and an enormous very widely opened 
labellum. yellow-brown in the centre and pale 
pink at the edges. 


M. Maron, of Brunoy, sent, among other 
Orchids, Brasso-Cattleya Schilleriana x Dig- 
byana, with yellow-brown divisions and purple 
and yellow labellum, very markedly fimbriated ; 
Cattleya Thiepval, white, with an elongated 
labellum of yellow and purple; Brasso-Cattleya 
Maroniea alba, pure white, greenish in the centre; 
Cattleya Maréchal Lyautey, with chamois 
vellow divisions and purple and yellow labellum ; 
a hybrid of C. aurea, with a large reddish 
labellum ; and Miltonia Moreliana, with deep 
purple flower. 

From M. JULIEN PorTIn, of Paris, came Laelio- 
Cattleya luminosa X aurea, with yellow divisions 
and a labellum wholly purple-black ; Laelio- 
Cattleya Minerve, a yellow flower streaked with 
pink, of a large size; and many other good 
things. 

On the occasion of the second exhibition, 
which was chiefly devoted to vegetables, the 
whole centre of the pavilion was occupied 
by an immense and very artistically arranged 
exhibit of vegetables from MM. VILMORIN- 
ANDRIEUX ET Cie. The design comprised 
six large pylons garlanded with Tomatos and 
crowned with immense Pumpkins. Between the 
pylons were rows of Cauliflowers gleaming white, 
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mounds of Chicory, and displays of Cabbages, 
Red Cabbage, curled Chicory, etc. 

There were also light sprays of Pimento 
with Asparagus foliage ornamented with fruits ; 
large curled Cabbages, and Cabbages with 
Coleus leaves. Rows of Tagetes served as lines 
of demarkation, and brightened up the display 
with their vivid colouring. Eight secondary 
columns, painted bright yellow, were also 
abundantly decorated with garlands of Tomatos 
and Colocynths. A fruiting branch of the 
China Quince, Cydonia cathayensis, carried 
fifteen or so large fruits, and light wreaths of 
the pretty Vine, Vitis brevipedunculata, bore 
its decorative blue fruits. At the four corners 
were groups of Chrysanthemums, comprising, 
among others, the varieties René Albert, white ; 
Président Millerand, red; Le Léonnais, red 
on a yellow ground; and Mona Davis. The 
display was further enlivened by sheaves of 
primulinus hybrid Gladioli, and by Dahlias 
Jericho, King Harold, Lady Derby, Extase. 
and Arago. At both exhibitions there was 
a bunch of cut flowers of the garden Iris Alliés, 
the first variety which actually blooms again 
in the autumn. 

Among other exhibits were a pretty rock 
garden with a sunk path, well-furnished with 
various plants, from MAIsoN FERARD, of Paris; 
a lovely display of Begonias shown in masses 
of separate colours, from MM. VALLERAND, 
of Taverny, including the varieties Bertini 
anemonaeflora), pale pink, and Victor Boret 
(tuberous), chamois yellow ; a prettily assembled 
collection of cut flowers in decorative vases, 
including Asters and other subjects, from 
M. THIEBAUT, of Paris; trees and Roses from 
M. LÉCOLIER, of La Celle S. Cloud; M. Weiss’ 
pygmy Japanese trees and decorations ; 
M. CHATRIER’S fine Caladiums ; the fruits and 
fruit trees in pots sent by M. NomB.Lot from 
Bourg la Reine; a group of hot-house plants 
from the garden of the Luxembourg; and a 
very creditable display of vegetables from the 
syndicate of market gardeners and growers 
of the Départment de la Seine. A. M. 


NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM 


Tus Society’s Floral Committee met at the 
Royal Horticultural Hall, Westminster, on 
Monday, October 5, when over a dozen novelties 
were presented and the following awards made :- 


FIRST-CLASS CERTIFICATES. 


Brightness.—(2.1.b). A fairly large, loosely 
reflexing variety of bright chestnut-red colcuring 
that glistens pleasingly in bright light. Shown 
by Mr. H. Wootmay, Shirley, Birmingham. 


Cranford Cream.—(2.1.c) (Fig. 121). A beautiful 
variety, and one that should prove valuable 
alike for garden and market use. Capital in 
spray form as shown. The colour of the compact 
flowers is cream with deeper, almost pale 
yellow, centre. Shown by Mr. W. Roots, 
Hollicott, Cranford. 


COMMENDATION. 


Nancy Thomas.—(2.l.c.) A free, small- 
flowered variety of pretty form and 
bright bronzy-red colour, with the florets lightly 
tipped with gold. Shown by Mr. H. WOOLMAN. 

Cranford Red.—(2.1.c.). The lightly formed 
flowers of this orange-chestnut variety are very 


suitable for floral decorations. Shown by Mr. 
W. Roots. 





Obituarp. 





Albert Robst.—We regret to announce the 
death, on the 20th September, in his eighty- 
first vear, of Albert Robst, head gardener in 
the firm of Ernest Benary, at Erfurt, Germany. 
This veteran nursery employee only celebrated, 
in March last, the sixty-fifth anniversary of 
his engagement with the firm, an account of 
which was given in our issue of the 2nd May. 
p. 295. 
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COVENT GARDEN, Tuesday, October 18th, 1925. 


> 
Plants in Pots, etc. ; Average Waolesale Prices. 
(All 48's except where otherwise stated). 


Adiantum 8. d. 8. d. 
cuneatum 
per doz. ... 10 0-13 0 
—elegans .., ... 10 0-12 0 


Aralia Sieboldil... 


A{raucarias, pcr 

doz. w ... S0 0—2 0 
Asparagus plu- 

Aans vec we. 12 0-18 0 
—Sprengeri wee 12 0-18 0 


Aspidistra, green 36 0-60 0 
Aspleni 

e aa * 12 0-18 0 
—82's — .24000 
—nidus... ... 12 0-15 0 


—12'a, 15’s es 


Chrvsanthemums, 
pot grown, in 
variety, 48's pe 
doz. an * 

Crotons, per doz. 


Cyttomium wet 


9 0-10 0 


5 0—7 


18 0-24 0 
30 0-45 0 
10 0-25 0 


s. d. 8. d. 
Erica gracilis, 48's 
per doz. . 24 0-30 0 
—nivalis, 48's per 
doz. ... 24 0-36 0 
Above — Varieties 
in 60's, per doz. 12 0-13 0 
—In Thumbs, per 


doz. 9 0-10 0 


Marguerites, 48's 
per doz, .. 15 0-18 0 


Nephrolepis In 
variety ... ... 12 0-18 0 


—32’s ess ... 24 0-36 0 


Palms, Kentia ... 30 0—48 0 
—00’a sais .- 15 0-18 0 


Pteris, in variety 10 0-15 0 


—large 60's 5 U—# 0 
—amall 40—5 0 
—72's per tray 

of 15's . 26-30 


Solanums, 48's per 
doz. .. 12015 0 


Cut Flowers, etc.: Average Wholesale Prices. 


s.d.s.d. 
Acacia (Mimosa), 
per bun. .. 1 3—16 
Adantum deco- 


s8. d. 8. d: 

Heather, white, 
pr doz. bun... 10 0-12 0 
pink, per doz. 
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Fruit: Average Wholesale Prices. 


Apple, English, s. d. 6.4 
per ¢ aleve— 
—Cox's special ... 12 0-15 0 
—best ase ... 8010 0 
—others .., .. 40-60 
—Jiames Grieve... 30—40 
-—Ribston Pippin 
— Worcester Pear- 
main — Be 
Apples, Cooking— 
—DBramley’s Seeds 


2 6—5 0 


ling ; .. 10—60 
—Lane’s Prince 

Albert .., .. 4 0—5 0 
--Lord Derby ... 4 0—50 
—Blenheim Pippin 6 0-10 0 
Apples, Ainericau— 
—Jonathan, per 

Case A ... 10 0-14 0 
—B C., Cox’s per 

Case — ... 16 0-20 0 
— York Imperial 

barrels ... . 16 0-22 0 


Apples, Novia Scotia— 
—RKibston. barrels 14 0-20 0 
—Nenheim burrelsl4 0-18 0 
— British Columb- 
lan.Cox's.per case 14 0-18 0 


Bananas we 14 0-22 6 
Blackberrties— 
—wild. perlb. .. 0 24-0 34 
Chestnuts, Italian, 

per big .. — 160 
—Freneh, per bag — 180 
Cobnute, per tb... 1 0—1 1 
Figs, French, per 

box — .. 0 10—1 6 
Grapes, per Ib— 
—Belzian, Alicante 1 0—1 6 


— Engish ,., 1 0—2 0 
—Colmar ... 1 8—3 0 
— Hamburgh 1 0—1 6 
—Muscat ... .. 2 6—46 


4 0--60 0. 


8. d. 06. å. 
Grapes, per lb.— 
—Gnernsey .. 0 91 0 
— Lisbon White 
per case... .., 10 0-14 0 
—Lisbon Black 
per case... .. 10 0-14 0 
Grape Fruit, 
—Cuban ... ... ol 0-28 0 
—South African, 
per case... .., 32 6-37 6 
Lemons, Messina, 
T box ... ... 16 0-240 
— Naples eee eee 25 0-35 0 
Melons (Forced) 
basket ... .. 10 0-16 0 
Nectarines, per 
doz. — .. 6 0-18 0 
Pines an ww. 3 0—5 0 
Peaches, English 
per doz. we 8 0-240 


Pears, Pitmaston, 

per doz..., .. 80-60 
— Doyenné du 

Comice, per doz. 4 0-10 0 


—Conference ,., 8 0-12 0 
Californian— 
— Beurr. Bose ,,, 28 0-240 
— D'Anjou e. 22 0-24 0 
— Nelis ... ... 26 0-28 0 
—Comice, per ¢ 

case —F ... 16 0-18 0 
—Keiffer, per caso — 10 6 


South African 
Oranges... 

Walnuts, 
per Ib..., 

—Doubles. per Ib. 


... 2b 0-40 0 
singles, 

.. 0 4—0 6 
0 8—1 86 


Vegetables: Average Wholesale Prices. 


8. d. a.d. 
Batavia 2 0—2 6 
Beatts— 
—scarlet: Runner, 
bushel . 26-30 
Beeta, per cwt... 60-80 
Cabbage, per tally 5 U0 —7 6 
Celery, per doz. 
fans ... 16 0-24 0 
Caubtlowers, per 


doz. tia . 1 6—3 6 
Carrots, new, per 
bay ne .. 6 0—7 0 
Cucumbers, per doz. 4 0—5 0 


— Flats, 38's, 42'3 14 0-15 0 
Dutech Onions 8 0—9 0 
Eivtive, por doz. 1 6—2 6 
Horseradish, per 

bundle .. 20-36 
Lettuce, Cos, doz. 0 6—1 0 
— cabbaye 0 6—10 
Mushrooms, cups 40—56 
—Bmilers .,, we 3 0—3 6 
---* Field ” . 10-20 


s.d. s. d 
Marrows, tally .., 5 0--6 0 
Onions— 
—Duteh .. .. 6 0—7 0 
— Engilish, per cwt. 7 0—8 0 
— Valencia .. V 0-10 0 
Parsnips, per cwt. 6 0—7 0 
Potatos— 
—King Edward, 
per cwt. e. F0—7 6 
—others n.. 4 0—5 0 
Sprouts, per į bag 5 70 
Savoys, por doz. . 2 0—2 6 
Tomatos, English, 
per strike— 
—pink a ww. 3 0—5 0 
pas & white ... 3 0—5 0 
—blue ~~ we 2 0—2 6 
—tiuernsey l 6—2 6 
—Jersey 1 6—2 6 
— Dutch ... .. 1 6—2 ü 
Turnips, per cwt. 5 0—8 0 


rum, doz. bun. 9 0-10 0 bun. — * 0—9 0 

—cubneatum, per onest pe 
doz. bun .. 6080 Ce REE doz. 18 0-30 0 

Arums (Richardias), i K 
per doz. . 507 Lapageriag, per 

Asparagus phi- doz. blooms 3 6—+4 0 
mosun, per bun. Lilium long forum 
long trails, 6's 20—30 long, per doz. ... 4 0-4 6 
med. sprays ... 1 6—2 6 | —sneciosum 
short ,, .. 0 0—1 3 album, long, per 

DENR T pEr bun. — doz — 3 6—4 0 
ong sprays... —short, per doz. 4 0—5 0 
med. ” ».. 1O—1 6 —apemosum 
short ,, s.. 0 4—10 rubrum, long, 

Aster Amellus | per doz. blooms 2 0—2 6 
King George, | —short ,  „ 16-20 
per doz. bun... 6 0—9 0 | Lily-of-the-Valley, 

Bouvardia, white, i per doz. bun... 24 0-36 0 
per doz. bun. ... 12 0-15 0 | Orchids, per doz. 

Camellias, white, ;  —Cattleyas .. 36 0-48 0 
per box, 12's .. 3 O--3 6 | —Cy pripediums 5 0—7 0 

Carnations, per | Physalls, per doz. 
doz blooms 26-40 bun, .. 1S 0-24 0 

ee | Roses per doz 

- white. arge Tin ich: 
blooms, per doz. 6 0—7 0 | oo Rich > K-40 

—vellow, large | —Lberty 3 6-40 

ees Ee ee | —Madame Butter- 

’ arge , 2) 
blooms, perdoz 50—00 iy — — 

—bronze large et Abel 
blooms, per doz. 5 0—6 0 Sie. F — 

above colonrs— ZAO Shatin 

— medium blooms. Crawford — 6—4 0 
per doz. e 3 0--40 —Ophelia * 2 6—3 6 

—yellow, apray, | Scahiosa CAUCAS- 
per doz. bun. 9 0-12 0 ica, per doz | 

= ps spray, per bun. ste e 6 0—70 
doz. bun. 9 0-10 0 | Smilax, per doz. 

— spray, trails «oo 4. 30-36 
per doz. bun. 8 0-12 0 any = 
Cornflowers per Statice, mauve .. 6 0—8 0 

dos b 2 6-3 0 —white, per doz. 

Croton un, kava z bun. .. ... 60—80 
per doz... 09-26 | Stock, English 

Fern, French, per white . .. 6 0—8 0 
doz. bun.  ... 10 0-12 0 | Violets . .. 26-50 

Gardenias, per —( Parma), per 
box, 12’s, 18's... 5 0—6 0 bun. .. 3 0—3 6 


REMARKS —Supplies of flowers in general are equal to 
requirements, Chrysanthemums are the chier subjects, 
and bunch Chrysauthemnins at the beginning of the week 
exceeded the demand owing to the mild weather White 
blooms were the shortest in supply. Of the disbudded 
blooms, medium and large size, there is now a better 
selection, Exhibition blooms are also receiving more 
attention, Carnations have been arriving in much better 
condition during the past few days. the new Crops being 
more reliable The return of cooler weather bas Teduced 
the supply ofall Roses; prices are on the up-grade Lilium 
longitorun advanced in price at the week-end Rieh- 
alilias (Arums) area better trade, their price being casir 
wnd finer spathes are on sale, while Camellias and Bon- 
vardia are now taking the place of Lapageria and Stephanotis 
amongst the choice blooms, Gardenias are very popular 
huist now, but the cooler weather has checked the supplies. 
Gladioli are not to be recommended now: one or two 
scarlet: Varieties are the most reliable. | Amongst Orchids 
there ds a good supply of Cyvpripediums, but consignments 
vt Cattleyas are very irregular. Sinall consignments 
vf flowers are being received from Franee consisting of 
Acacia (Mimosa) and Parma Violets, Solanum berries 
a few baskets of Eucalyptus and Ruseus are also cominy 
to hand from French growers. 


REMARKS- There is ho great improvement in the general 
demand although one or two sections of the market have 
shown more jiveliness than of late. The main features 
ol the week have been the very large quantities of Apples, 
both homegrown and imported, that have been available. 
Woile medinm and second-grade packs have been a drug 
onthe market, there is a slightly better tone for top-grade 
desart and cookluyg varieties, but even so, prices are any- 
taing but sitistactory to the growers. Grapes are plentitul, 
large supplies from Guernsey and Holland being the main 
renson for comparatively low flunres Peaches and 
Nectarine are selling fairly well. Melons are a moderate 
trade. and green Figs are selling freely, Peara are not 
plentiful and are realising improved prices. Cobnuts are 
scarce and inelived to be dearer. Walnuta are cheaper, 
ample supplies rrom France bringing down values. The 
Tomato trade is still depressed although there Is a better 
inquiry fur new crop fruits at a higher price level, At the 
moment, Jersey Tomatos are plentiful and very cheap, 
but when these show signs of finishing there should be a 
better tendeney all round. Trade in Cucumbers Js fairly 
good at steady flzures, Mushrooms have fluctuated in 
prices somewhat. Forced Beans trom Guernsey have sold 
Well, considering there are still plenty of out-door Beans. 
A rew new Potatos from Guernsey have also sold freely 
at “ood figures Salads are plentiful and cheap. Green 
Vegetables are in ample supply with some good Sprouts 
meeting an excellent demand, The Potato trade is quiet 
with good supplies available, 





GLASGOW, 


The cut fower market was flooded with Chrysanthemums 
during the past week. and salesmen had to take whatever 
prices they could get for sprays. On Friday they were 
only worth about 1 - per box, and the average values for 
the six days worked out as follow :---Polly, Loan's Pink. 
crimson and yellow, 2d. to 4d. per bunch; Wells White. 
zti to ado: Pink and Bronze Masse, 3d. to id.: Elstob 
Yellow, 3. to 61.: Betty Spark, 4d. to 7d.: Framtleld 
Whit’, 62. to 84. for 6's; Delores, Sd. tol -; Sanctity, 
ed. fo 10L sand Almirante, Lid. to 13. Good red Gladioli 
made 16 for 6's; pink. Od. to 10d.3 and loose spikes. 
Yl. to Ic- per dozen. Carnations were cheaper at 2 - to 
Z 8 per doz., but Roses kept steady at 2 6to 3 6 for Madame 
Butterfly and Madame A. Chatenay : 2-to 2 6for Mrs, H. 
Stevens; and l-6to 2 6tor Riehmond. Liliun lonyitlorum 
Harrisii was dearer at 46 to 5-3 and L. lancifolium 
rubrum, 2 - to 26. Asters ranged from 1’- to 2'-, and 
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Michaelmas Daisies fluctuated between 2d. and 8d. accord- 
Ing to the size of the bunch. Gypsophila sold at 2d. to 
Sd.: Similax, 1/6 to 2/-, and Asparagus Fern, 9d. to 1/6. 

Following on the previous weeks’ slump In prices Apples 
made a sharp recovery, cases first advancing about 3/-, 
and barrels from 10/- to 15/- consequent on the falling off 
in supplies. Closing quotations were Jonathan, 13/- to 
15,6 per case; King David, 10.6 to 13/6; Wealthy. 8/- to 
10/-; York Imperial, 22,- to 34:- per barrel. Wealthy, 
23/- to 30 -; Gand, 20'- to 28'-; Ben Davis, 22/- to 
30/-; English Warner's King were worth 20/- to 24/- 
per ewt.; Grenadier, 14/- to 16/-; Lord Derby. 20°- to 
and Worcester Pearmain , 3:6 to 5/- per half-bushel. 
Pears are arriving in first-rate condition and fully maintain 
the previous week’s prices, and prices for Grapes were also 
unchanged. The first consignment. of Gros. Colmar from 
the big vine at Kippen made 4/- per 1b. Scotch Damsons 
returned 1/- per tb; Victoria Plums, 10d., and cooking 
qualities, 5d. to 6d. Grape Fruit realised 24/- to 30/- 
per Case. 

Scotch Tomatos continued cheap at 6d. to 8d. per fb-., 
but 10d. was paid on Friday for the product of James 
Haire, Lesmahagow. 





25- ; 





TRADE NOTE. 


* THE increasing popularity of rock plants 
was demonstrated in a remarkable manner 
when Messrs. Protheroe and Morris of Cheapside, 
conducted a sale at Messrs. Clarence Elliott's 
Nurseries on September 30 last. In addition 
to the large attendance a great many orders 
had been received for the sale and in consequence 
although there were 700 lots included in the sale, 
about twice that number were actually disposed 
of. The demand for shrubs suitable for rockeries 
was so considerable that not all the would-be 
customers could be supplied, and great interest 
was also evinced in the alpine plants for which 
this nursery is famous, as well as the popular 
herbaceous subjects such as Paeonies, Delphin- 
iums and Asters. The many fine novelties 
included in the sale made it an unusually 
attractive one, and Messrs. Clarence Elliott. 
Ltd., are proposing to make the sale an annual 
event. 





THE WEATHER. 

The wind was the most north-westerly and vortherly in 
September since the Southport Observatory was established 
ity-four years ago, It was, therefore, windy, cool and 
very equable, Showers were numerous ; but the duration 
of sunshine was, nevertheless, nearly norinal. Ozone 
was Very abundant, and visibility excellent. The mean 
temperature only reached 53.2, whieh was 2.2? below 
vormal, The ground and lakes were relatively cooler : 
but only one slight touch ot frost occurred even upon the 
grass, viz., on the 13th. Rain fell on no fewer than twenty- 
three days, or eight more than usual ; but the total quantity 
Was not greater than 3.77 inches, or 0.66 inch above the 
average. Of bright sunshine, 137 hours were recorded. 
or merely two fewer than the normal number. Wind move- 
ment exceeded the average by sixty-three miles per day. 
Slight gales were experienced on three oceasions. Hail 
tell once, Thunder was absent. Joseph  Barendell, 
Borough Meteorologist, The Fernley Observatory, Southport. 


THE WEATHER IN SCOTLAND. 


Sunshine totalled 102.6 hours —a daily average of 3.42 
hours, and a percentage of about 27. This is slightly 
under normal although there were only four absolutely 
sunless days. Ralintall was above the average for Septem- 
ber being 2,78 inches distributed over eighteen days. 
The greatest amount for one day was 18.03 imillinetres — 
(.¢1 of an inch) on the Oth. The mean temperature for 
the mouth was 53°, which is normal for the district. The 
highest maximum of 67° occurred on the 16th, and the 
lowest maximum of 54° on the 22nd and 24th. The lowest 
and highest minima of 38° and 52° were recorded on the 23th 
and 29th respectively. On the grass the lowest. temper- 
ature of 20° was reached on the 12th—the only date giving 
ground frost—although 31° was touched on the 17th and 
25th. The soil temperature, at one foot deep. fell 6° 
during the month, from 58° at the beginning to 52° at the 
close. A considerable depression occurred between the 
19th and 24th, the lowest barometric reading of 987.8 
millibars being noted on the 23rd. The 13th gave the 
highest barometric reading, viz.. 1026.5 millibars. The 
mean pressure for the month was 1011.2 millibars.-- (29.86 
inches), Northerly gales took place during the afternoon 
of the 4th and the evening of the 10th. With these excep- 
tions, winds were chiefly south-westerly and moderate 
in force. Visibility was good generally and humidity 
low. William = MeClelland, Meteorological Station, St. 
Andreu’s Provincial Committee at the Training College 
Grardena, Mayfield, Dundee. 





— —— — — — 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


WATKINS AND SIMPSON, LTD., 27, 
Flower novelties (wholesale). 
T. SMITH, Daisy Hill Nursery, Newry.—-Trees and Shrubs, 
Climbing Planta, ete. 
Road, 


W. TRESEDER, LTD., 30, Cowbridge 
Dahlias. 

R. C. NOTCUTT, Woodbridue, Suffolk. —Nursery Stock 

CHAS. TURNER, Slough.— Roses, 

HUGH M. KERSHAW. LTD., Keighley.—Tenntis Courts, ete. 

CLIBRANS, LTD., Altrincham.— Trees, Shrubs and Climbers :; 
Herbaceous and Alpine Plants. 


Drury Lane, W.C.2.-- 


Cardift.-- 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


APPLE PEASGOOD'S NonesucH. J. B., Mon. 
The grub in the fruit of the Peasgood Apple 
is that of the Codlin Moth. The best method 
of combating this pest is to grease-band 
the trees at this season of the year. The 
cracks on the fruit of the Apple are caused 
by Apple scab. Bordeaux mixture is the 
best specific, although in the case of a few 
varieties of Apples it is apt to cause scorching. 
Lime sulphur, is however, safe to use. The trees 
should be sprayed immediately before flower- 
ing, a second time so soon as the petals fall, 
and on a third occasion about three weeks 
later. 








APPLE TREE DisEaseD. A. M. The Apple 
shoots are affected with one of the worst 
infestations of Mussel Scale we have seen for 
a long time. Unless the tree is especially 
valued we advise you to destroy it on the 
garden fire. Where only a moderate number 
of scales are present they may be removed 
by scraping the bark and scrubbing the latter 
with some strong specific such as caustic 
alkali. In using this strong chemical the 

- hands should be protected with a pair of gloves. 


CARNATION Rust. W. R. B. The plants are 
attacked with Carnation rust. Spray the 
plants with potassium sulphide, but if the 
disease is very severe burn the diseased 
plants and obtain fresh stock. 


CELERY DISEASED. E. G. O. The disease 
on the Celery is caused by the fungus Phoma 
apiicola. This is an uncommon disease ; 
the fungus is said to be sometimes present 
on Celery seed. All diseased plants 
should be dug up and burnt, as well as the 
remains left of other Celery plants adjacent. 
Fresh ground should be chosen for growing 
Celery next season. 


GARDENERS’ Notice. R. H. In the absence 
of any local custom to the contrary, you would 
be entitled to one week’s notice expiring on 
the day of the week on which your wages 
are payable, and a notice given you on Tues- 
day to finish on Saturday would not be 
sufficient. 


GARDEN LABOURERS’ Hours AND WAGES IN 
HAMPSHIRE. B. ©. G. The usual hours 
worked by a garden labourer in Hampshire 
are: summer time, 7 a.m. till 5 p.m.; Satur- 
days, 7 a.m. till 1 p.m.;  half-an-hour is 
allowed for breakfast, and one hour for dinner, 
but on Saturday, breakfast time only is allowed, 
Winter: About 7.30 till 4.30 p.m., or start 
at 8 a.m. when no breakfast time is allowed. 
Wages, 32/- per week; usually a cottage 
is provided at a rental of 2/- weekly. 


YRAPE LADY DOWNE’S SEEDLING SHRIVELLING. 
W.C.B. The berries you sent are not diseased. 
Lady Downe’s is not one of the easiest Grapes 
to finish satisfactorily, especially in unfavour- 
able seasons like the present. The trouble 
is most common when this variety is grown 
in a vinery with other sorts of Grapes. 


GRAPES DISEASED. Jay. The berries are 
affected with spot disease caused by the fungus 
Gloecsporium ampelophagum. Spray with 
liver of sulphur at a strength of half-an-ounce 
in two gallons of water, or dust flowers of 
sulphur on the leaves and bunches, and again 
at an interval of ten days. This winter, 
when the vines are dormant, spray the rods 
with iron sulphate in solution. 


HERBACEOUS Prants. C. G. Although Mont- 
bretias, Gladioli and Liliums are bulbous 
plants they are also strictly herbaceous plants, 
and would be eligible for inclusion in a display 
of herbaceous plants at a flower show. 


MAGGOTS IN STEM oF BEGONIA GLOIRE DE 
Lorraine. W. H. The maggots attacking 
the Begonia stem are fiy larvae. It is im- 
possible to say for certain without breeding 
them what the adult is, but from their form 
they are very likely members of the Bibionidae 
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to which the well-known ‘Fever Flies” 
belong. The larvae of this group feed on 
roots of plants, but whether as parasites 
orsaprophytes is not certain. In this case 
there are signs that the roots have been 
gnawed by some larger insect first. It would 
be advisable to ascertain whether wireworms 
or leather jackets are present, since damage 
done by them would start a rot in the plant 
and furnish suitable conditions for the attack 
of the fly larvae, It is unlikely that the fly 
larvae would attack healthy tissue. The 
potting soil should be examined, and if found 
to contain these maggots it should be mixed 
with a naphthaline preparation and left for 
a fortnight in a heap, covered with sacks. 
It should be well atrated before use. 


MELON DISEASED. E.G.0. The Melon fruit 
is attacked by a fungus, Botrytis cinerea, 
at the stem end. This indicates that the 
atmospheric conditions of the glasshouse 
was too moist during the period of cultivation. 
The maintenance of a dry atmosphere and 
careful attention to the ventilation of the 
house should be sufficient to prevent infection 
of the fruit by this fungus, which obviously 
entered that part of the fruit where moisture 
had condensed. 


NAMES OF Fruit.—F. B. D. 1, Forfar Pippin ; 
2, deformed fruit, not recognised; 3, Golden 
Noble; 4, Blenheim Pippin; 5, Dumelow's 
Seedling 6, Hambledon Deux Ans; 7 and 
9, probably Manx Codlin; 8, Warner's 
King; 10, Newton Wonder ; 
Pearmain; 12, Fearn’s Pippin; 13, Court 
Pendu Plat. M. W. 1, Greenup’s Pippin 
(syn. Yorkshire Beauty); 2, Jolly Beggar ; 
3, Queen Caroline; 4, Baumann’s Red 
Winter Reinette. J. B. Northern Dumpling. 
B. E. G._B. Apples: 1, Lady Sudeley ; 
2, Stirling Castle ; 3, Potts’s Seedling ; 
4 and 18, Warner’s King; 5, Worcester 
Pearmain; 6, Maltster; 7. Early Harvest ; 
8, Broad End; 9 and 13, Ribston Pippin ; 
10, Yorkshire Greening; 11, King of the 
Pippins; 12, Stone Pippin; 14, Ringer; 
15, Lord Grosvenor; 16, Sandringham ; 
17, Cullen; 19, Prince Bismarck ; 20, Yellow 
Ingestrie; Pears: 1, Triomphe de Vienne ; 
2, Josephine de Malines; 3, Vicar of Wink- 
field; 4, Hessle; 5, Maréchal de Cour; 
6, Beurré Dicl; 7, Fondante d'Autcmne. 
A. G. Graham (syn. Kentish Deux Ans). 


B.S.G. 1, Hollandbury ; 2, Cox’s Pomona ; 
3, Williams’ Favourite; 4, Sam Young; 
T. S. red, King of the Pippins; green, 


Golden Noble. P. G. 1, Nancy Jackson ; 
2, Hormead Pearmain; 3, Annie Elizabeth ; 
4, Fearn’s Pippin; 5, Cox’s Orange Pippin. 
6, Allington Pippin. J. B. 3, not recognised: 
E. F. large fruit: Grenadier; small fruit ; 
deformed, not recognised. 


PLANTS FOR AN HERBACEOUS BorRDER Facina 
West. W. F. B. Numbers of plants are 
suitable for the position named. It would 

_be advisable to dig the ground deeply to 
provide ample root run, incorporating plenty 
of leaf-mould and well-rotted manure with the 
soil, with an additional dressing of decayed 
stable or artificial manure each spring. Before 
planting, the ground should be allowed to 
settle, and on no account be ina wet condition. 
Plant firmly and keep the surface well-hoed 
afterwards. The following selection of plants 
with their heights and season of blooming 
will thrive and flower well :—Aconitum 
Napellus and bicolor, 4 feet, July to Septem- 
ber; A. Wilsoni and Sparke's var., 5 feet, 
September to October; Anemones japonica, 
in variety, 3 feet, August to October; Aquil- 
egias in variety, 2 feet, May to July; Asters, 
(Michaelmas Daisies) in variety, 2 fect to 
5 feet, September to November; Astilbe 
Arendsil in variety, 3 feet to 4 fect, July till 
August; Auchusas Opal and Best of All, 
4teet. June to August; Betonica grandiflora 
superba, 1 foot, June to August; Bocconia 
cordata, 5 feet to 6 fect, July to September ; 
Campanula persicifolia in variety, 3 feet, 
June to September; C. glornerata dahurica, 
1} foot, June to August; C. lactiflora, 4 feet, 
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July to September; Chrysobactron Hookeri, 
1 foot, July to August ; Cimicifugas in variety, 
2 feet to 3 feet, July to August; Corydalis 
bulbosa and C. Allenii, 1 foot, April to June; 
Digitalis gloxiniæflora The Shirley, 5 feet, 
May to July; Doronicum excelsum, 2} feet, 
April to July; Epimedium niveum and E. 
violaceum, 1l foot, April to July; Funkias 
in variety, 1 foot to 2 feet, July to September ; 
Gillenia trifoliata, 2 feet, June to August; 
Iris barbata in variety, 2 feet to 3 feet, May 
and June ; Lythrum roseum, Perry's variety, 
3 feet, June to August ; Megaseas in variety, 
1} foot, March to July; Double and single 
Paeonies, 3 feet, May to July; Phlox 
decussata in variety, 2 feet to 4 feet, July 
to September; P. suffruticosa in variety, 
2 feet to 3 fect, June to August ; Platycodon 
grandiflorum, 1} foot to 24 feet, July to Sep- 
tember; Polemonium in variety, 24 feet, 
May and J une; Polygonatum multiflorum. 
2} feet, June to July; Polygonum campan- 
ulatum, 24 feet, July to September; Ranun- 
culus aconitifolius plenus, 1} foot, May to 


July; Thermopsis montana, 2} feet, April 
to July; Tiarella cordifolia, 1 foot, April to 
July; Trollius in variety, 2} feet, May to 


July ; Chrysanthemum maximum in variety, 
2 feet to 34 feet, May to August; Erigerons 
in variety, 2 feet to 3 feet, May to August; 
Heleniums in variety, 2 feet to5 feet, June to 
September; Helianthus in variety, 3 feet to 
6 feet, August to September; Rudbeckia in 
variety, 2 feet to 5 feet, July to August ; and 
Hemerocallis in variety, 3 feet to 4 feet, 
June to August. 

WIRE Worms. J. B., Mon. The use of the 
particular manure you mention is not likely 
to have any influence on the spread of wire 
worm in the soil. 


Wrre Worms. G. H. You have confused the 
wire worm and the Leather Jacket. It is 
the latter which develops into the Daddy 
Long Legs. The adult insects of both wire 
worms and crane flies rarely infest cultivated 
land, but are found usually in grass land. 
It may be a few years before you can entirely 
rid the soil of the wire worms, especially 
if it contains a lot of decaying turf, but they 
will go in time. 

Communications Received.—S. J. R. (Thanks — 


2s. for R. G. O. F. Box).—K. S. H.—A. W. G.—W. H. V 
—E. E E.—J. R. P. & C.—K. K.K. 





GARDENING APPOINTMENTS. 


Mr. B. H. Baker. for the past eleven years gardener to 
the late H AYRTON, Esq., Bankfield, Bingley, as 
gardener to Major HARROP WILSON, Red House, 
Chapel Allerton, Leeds. 


Mr. P: E. Cooper, for the past five years gardener to 

H. SMITH, Esq., at Gamston House, Retford. as 

gardener to Mrs. JEFFCUCK, Welham Hall, Retford, 
Notts. 

Mr. James Dobman, as gardener to W. P. SINGLETON, 
Esq., The Elms, Colwall, near Malvern, 

Mr. L. Dutton, for the past three years gardener to W. E. 
ANN, Esq., West Parktields. Derby, as gardener to the 
same gentleman at Darley Fields, Derby. 

Mr. P. Evans, for the past five-and-a-half-years foreman 
at Hoar Cross Hall, Burton-on-Trent, as gardener to 
A. H. HEBER-PERCY, Esq., Hodnet Hall, Market 
Drayton, Salop. 

Mr. F. Farwell, as gardener to M. CABALIE, Esq. 
Walton Grove, Walton-on-Thames, Surrey. 


Mr. Albert O. Marshall. for over Hes -an l-a-half years 
gardener to G. B. TATE, Esq.. Bere Court, Pangbourne, 
Berkshire, as gardener to the LADY ELINOR DENISON, 
Ossington Hall,  Newarx-on-Trent., Nottingham., 
(Thanks for 2? 6 for R.G.O.F. Box.—EDs.). 

Mr. Neil McMullan. for the past fourteen months 
gardener to MAJOR JULIAN OSWALD, Of Auchincruive. 
by Ayr, as gardener and estate Overseer to GEORGE 
TODD, isq.. of Trochrague, by Girvan, (Thanks for 
3'- for R. G. O FE. Box.—Ebs.). 

Mr. L. G. Shaw, for the past nine years gardener to the 
late Mrs. CHARLES, Kennet House, Harrow, as gardener 
to T. GEORGE PERRY, Esq., Henwick House, Wor- 
cester. (Thanks for 2,- for R. G. O. F. Box. — EDS.) 

Mr. Lewis Smith. for the past fourteen years gardener 
to Capt, MALDWIN DRUMMOND at Cadland Park, 
Southampton, as agent to Capt. DRUMMOND at 
Cadland Park, 


Mr. Loslie Smith. as gardener at Cadland Park 
Southampton, in succession to his father, Mr. Lewis 
Smith. 

Mr. Edwin White. for the past sixteen years gardener 
to Mrs. W. F. PEEL, at the White House, and Land- 
hurst, Hartfield, Sussex, aS gardener to the same 
employer at Wargrave Hall, Wargrave, Berkshire. 
(Thanks for 2.6 for R.G.0.F. Box.—Eps, ) 
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AVERAGE MEAN TEMPERATURE for the ensuing week 
deduced from observations during the last fifty 
years at Greenwich, 47.3 


ACTUAL TEMPERATURE— 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 5, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London, Wednesday, October 21; 
10 a.m. Bar. 29.65. ‘Temp. 62°. Weather Dull. 








As the days grow shorter and 
the skies descend closer to the 
earth bright colours in the 
garden becomemore precious. 
Fortunately they are easy of 
achievement and autumn borders are and may 
be expected to remain for some time yet gay 
with the varied colours of Michaelmas Daisies, 
Helenium, Rudbeckia, Japanese Anemones, 
late-flowering Aconite and so forth. More 
forethought and a larger space are, however, 
required if advantage is to be taken of the 
wonderful colour effects of foliage and fruit 
which may be obtained by the judicious 
planting of shrubs and trees which give vivid 
colours in autumn. Both space and fore- 
thought are needed, for of such plants not 
only are some of large growth, but certain 
of them if they are to produce the best results 
require to be massed together ; others need 
to be planted in association with plants of 
ordinary green livery and others again are 
best when they appear in splendid isolation. 
Of plants which show bravely when in 
relatively close formation are the Azaleas. Yet 


Planting for 
Autumnal 
Colour. 
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even their varied tones look all the brighter 
if interspersed with other plants of like 
proclivities—Andromedas, Kalmias, Pernettya 
mucronata and occasional Rhododendrons. 
Berberis, of which so many species, including 
B. Thunbergii and B. virescens make patches 
of vermilion, are perhaps most affective 
when not brought together in large groups, 
but planted either singly or in alignment. 
Bordering stone steps, B. polyantha of 
graceful habit as yet in leaf and with its 


berries still flesh-coloured will presently 
make coral balustrades, the bright hues of 
which may last till Christmas. Berberis 


indeed, if justice were to be done to that 
lovely genus, would require as much space 
for description as it deserves in the garden. 
Nowhere does B. Wilsonae, for example, 
look more beautiful than on a terrace wall 
with its low and wide spread branches 
depending half-way down, festooned with 
berries. Isolated, as for example, along the 
bank of a stream or as in St. John’s garden, 
Oxford, erect and shapely at the edge of a 
shrubbery, the native Euonymus, E. europaeus 
is in full beauty and deserves to grow in 
every garden where shrubs and trees find 
room enough; attractive at a distance and 
increasing in attractiveness as the tree is 
approached it reveals the beautiful detail of 
its rosy-ribbed open fruits and the orange 
arils of the exposed seeds. Of lesser growth, 
at all events in youth, but of no less beauty, 
is Euonymus alatus, its young stems winged 
with cork and its leaves assuming, though for 
not very long retaining, a deep red tone. 
Deciduous like the foregoing, but no less 
worthy of a permanent place in the garden 
is Euonymus latifolius, the brilliant pendu- 
lous fruits of which show brightly against 
the deep glossy green leaves. Ample is the 
space which Leycesteria formosa with its 
crinolined habit demands. When it stands 
alone its splendid growth and arching 
branches with maroon and white flowers and 
bracts make of this plant a striking object 
indeed. Also alone and more remote where 
its ‘‘ feet” may be near running water, the 
Liquidambar should be planted, L. styraci- 
flua, with lobed, Maple-like leaves which 
become of a flaming red or it may be bright 
crimson - orange. These brilliant - leaved 
plants are, however, capricious both as to the 
time and tone of their colouring. No less 
demanding ample space is Parrotia persica, 
the leaves of which before they fall are all 
gold and crimson. It is not, however, a 
plant to leave alone, for if neglected it 
spreads itself in ungainly shape, and then 
neither its March beauty, which consists in its 
flowers with red stamens, nor that of October, 
shows to best advantage. Where it likes the 
soil Stranvaesia undulata — like Photinia 
serrulata—gives colour at all times. Its 
young leaves are apt to be of reddish tone 
and so are the old; but of course it is the 
red fruits which, when it sets them, makes 
the Stranvaesia a conspicuous object in the 
shrub garden. This year the Cotoneasters are 
all a mass of berries. The fan-like branches 
of C. horizontalis are aflame with them. 
The moisture-loving C. microphylla, which 
lies so comfortably and spreads so widely over 
a bank, although not so profuse with them, 
sets off its berries better perhaps by reason of 
its dark, glossy green foliaye. It and the 
low trees. C. bacillaris with purple-black 
berries and C. frigida with bright red fruits, 
add much to the beauty of the autumn 
garden. Where park-like space may accom- 
modate it, the best of the red Oaks, Waterer’s 
variety of Quercus coccinea, makes a Splendid 
contrast to the duller, more delicate tones of 
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our woodland trees, and, where water is, 
should gleam the April polled wands of the 
Willows—Salix vitellina britzensis, red ; the 
yellow of the more vigorous type, S. vitellina ; 
and the plum-coloured wands of S. prunifolia, 
with stems all whitewashed with wax, 
changing presently to a deep mahogany 
colour. The last named Willow, which is 
beautiful alike as a tree and as wands, is only 
too rarely grown; perhaps because of the 
existence of forms of poor colour. With the 
present wealth of plants which die beautifully 
so far as the foliage is concerned there are 
means of extending the period of enjoyment 
and interest of the garden right up to the end 
of the year and, needless to say, where Clematis 
grows the beauty of foliage of trees and 
shrubs may be enhanced by the planting of 
late flowering varieties, as for example, the 
rampant C. grata ; that is, the hybrid grown 
under that name. Late also in flowering 
and a splendid plant when its roots find 
enough moisture is Polygonum baldschuan- 
icum which will climb in a year or two to 
the top of trees forty feet or more in height 
and will indeed bode them no good unless 
it be cut back hard every year or two. 
Fortunately it does not resent the treatment, 
but after severe pruning will make growths 
of ten yards or more in length all 
festooned with flowers. Useless in a dry 
place it is one of the best of plants in a moist 
situation and so is its lesser image, P. 
Aubertii ; very graceful and vigorous yet less 
rampant. Though the list might be extended 
space may be found now for only one more 
plant the beauty of which is no less great in 
autumn than it is at flowering time. Itis 
Rosa Moyesii, the twelve-feet shoots of 
which, jewelled with their strangely lyrate red 
fruits, look their best when they arch over on 
either side of a narrow walk, converting it 
into a self-made pergola—the branches all but 
meeting overhead. Nor may omission be 
made of the autumnal effects of Conifers—the 
soft charm of the foliage of Cryptomeria 
japonica elegans, the Fern-like grace of 
Cupressus macrocarpa Crippsii (Retinospora 
Crippsii), the glaucousness of Picea pungens, 
which plant, however, is fickle in thriftiness 
and the delicate, well-groomed, columnar 
Junipers; these planted as they are in a 
clump below the rock garden at Wisley 
serve to demonstrate how splendid is the 
contribution which Coniferous trees may 
make to autumnal coloration. 





Spring Flowers at Alexandra Park, Oldham.— 
Our supplementary illustration shows part 
of the display of bulbs at Alexandra Park, 
Oldham, in the spring of the present year. 
The large circular bed contained, in quarters, 
Pink Beauty and Prince of Austria Tulips and 
Pink Beauty is the variety in the foreground. 
Mr. Mottram, the superintendent, makes con- 
siderable use of these two charming Tulips. 
Next to these, and planted to the extent of 
nearly half of the foregoing, are Carmine Brilliant 
Dusart and Vermilion Brilliant, and following 
them closely in point of numbers are Keizer 
Kroon, Rose Luisante and Princess Marianne, 
with Cottage Maid, Duchesse de Parma, Mon. 
Tresor and Ophir d'Or. As the ground rises 
slightly from the entrance, is sheltered on one 
side by ornamental trees and has a large con- 
servatory on the other the pictureat Tulip time 
is very beautiful. Mr. Mottram, who personally 
controls Alexandra Park, has been fourteen 
He 
bezan in 1912 at the Cemetery, succeeding to 
the rezistrarship there in 1914, and in 1921 
became general superintendent of the towns 
parks and open spaces, which are about 180 
acresinextent. Alexandra Park was purchased 
by the Corporation in 1860, at the time of the 
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Cotton ‘panie. he provision of wark far the- 


resulting uneniployed- hed mugh to do with 


the purchase; the park was opened in 1662,- 
and iy seventy- trp acres in extent We are 
indebted koa Mears, Dickson sod Rotinson 
for the photograph feom whieh our Kupples 


mentary plate has brent reprodueed: © 


i 4 ? 
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the United States of America where: Citrus 
fruite are cultivati, rely mainly on twe varieties 
Washington Navel aad The Valencia, Tt ix: 
— learn® that. the laiter sorb was 
introdunnd to: America from. the numery of- 
Meare. T- Rivers and Son, Sawbridgeworth, 
whe sent ane impartation direst from theirt- 
hurasry in E870, arut the other indirectly from — 
Fierida at shout the same time. The Jabel 
on the Finrida trees was lest, and the variety 
brame varoisly known as Hart's Late, Hart's 
Tarif, aia Hart, but its identity with The- 
tater, and it ia now. | 


Valencia was rerosnised 


generally given that name in the United States. 


The Washington Navel Grange, nn witch the 


commercial development of the ‘Citrus — 


in the thes of VSA. wre found 


wae sent to California in 1873 by the United Ee 
States Depictment of Aprionlture.. At the. m 


_ present tiae more than 270,000 acres aredevoted 


tä the growing of Oranges, Lemans and Grape 


Fruits in tho: Soutinwestern: United. States.: 


Gardener's Golden Wedding. tn Getoher 12, 
a larze number of frends met at Newtonaindsy 
Dumfries, on the gersin ot the fiftieth aniivers |. 
sary of the wedding of Me. Willian Smithy 
head gardener at Newtonuirds, awit Mea, Nirith, 


Mang tokens of goodwill wer alsu received — 
frond their friends. Mé and) Mre Dongias — 
lane the nirawing roum ut 
— fot the reception 

; AL Campbell — 


Menzies kindly iy 
“the mansion at their dingi 
of the guests, thi Mews. at A Campb 

presided atthe repact, and the toast of continued 





oo happiness and prosperita ta Me, and Mrs, Sinith: 
Cov Was pledged with great enthusiasm. Me. Smith 
eo has been head sardener at Siswomairds for the 
Jong period of aig Relea years He wns 

ehee he went ta Harvie- 


Rrest at dachne Hall wh 


toun Cvetie: afterwards to Caatlemilk; Caldwell 9 
House; Ralston House, whem he met Mea Smuthy To 
Lared and Motiiken; and Broomlands, Dumfries, = 
where he “qos for twelve-and-sshall: years — 
before going to Newtonitirds. Mr. Smith 

o iga gardener ob exceptional tous ne has been 
She wap By the unerous prizes H 


“Tp shows, and both he and Mrs. Arthi 


Their married Bfe has heen’ a very haypy vne, 
but they have cut heen free from the sorrows | 
brinch diy time. QÏ a family of five sons. 
and Ovo youchters only four survive. Their 


eldest son ye killed at Cambrai during the 


OMAP Can tether, who waa for several years & 
 dsretrianin the Royal Botanic Garden, edinburgh, 
Arte appointee Superintendent af- Holyrood. 
So Place Gardens, Edinburgh, and held that post - 
0 with greai success until his death, seven YEATS 
afterwards, Another son, Mr’ Irie Smith, 


is assistant ta his father at Newtonairds. 


' We. congratulate Mr, and Mrs, Smith gm. this. 


happy cenaxbor 


‘Veteran Gardener.—Mr. Thomas Burk, who 
attained the age of 102 years on the 19th inst.. 
ig a keen borticnituriat, andy nevording ta the i: 


Timex, every day, wet or fine, werks in his 


garden, arel hax just finished digeity ix erop: NERINN AOL, AI BT ENE. 
of dried Statice destined fur the United States. Anderton, Director of the Board of Axriculttire ee 


of Potato whieh he. planted timself Mr: 


Bugk iso a retired honk: ihanager of Minato: : 


Carnations at Antwerp. The 
-October meeting of the Antwerp Horticultural 


in-Whacfedale, 


Dabhas end 


Siciety. wae chiefly converted with Dohlias, 


of which-there were some very fine tepresentative 
exhibits, among. others. those of M: Nagels, -< 
oof Wilrijk (to whom twi prices were awarterd) s 


Mi Rivoire. of — Whore newsa varieties 
wireshawn hy M Nagel : ; 
M Bouis Drops sent a toagniticent display of 


perpetaal Carmations which won Ai Nist prise, — 


while tie Service des Plantations, è department 
phe faltering in the Snuth<weate UB lepers 


nett: 74 Agrieditire, o Parisen -e Mitha K & fo 
. OE nET RS EA — "NL abd yy | fet 


+ 


t 


O Anglan Institute of. Agriculmre, {bel 


— 


Pr 


œ Kag taken 1 


art vere: highly: esteemed hy a Wide vircle, | 


ohe hia held —E for ‘the s teachers thomavteed, 
. where they have gained touch valuable knauw». 


indebted to Mr, Wakely for valuable advice. 


s pund sewwralamateties. € fh 
| Hol Gle DES J-P, Chaitman of the Holland 


{ Hon: Lord Brownlow, Sir Daniel Hall {Chief 
>. "Pectaiicak Adviser to the Ministr of Agri 







Mealrare), Sie dolo Green, Sir Bwesit Shentall,. 
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of the Antwerp municipality, undertook the tion of the Fruit and Potato Trades Assiciatian). 
—ideearation of ene end of the exbtbinen hall, Mr E F Deal (Ex-President of the Hyetinultiral 





“inning & special prize OF a otystal vaay Trados Association), Mr. A, W. Dean, MP. for 

ON the Noland Division of -Lincalnahiw, Mr. H. 
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of Eeer -flia pane training was acquired — mittee, will preside ar Be ot te Show Com 
Of Seven, tie gary training was aagiited “mittee, will preside ap tho official opening. 
* goud ne, mnd when of * — $Y ; $ pe if 


op ate et Oi Se 


he entesed the Röyal Gardens, Kew, where be competition, which will become the property 


Mz. C. Wabely.--30: C.. Wakely, who holds Haslam, M.P. for the Horncastle. Division of — 


o Rightvaluatle Challenge Cupa wall be offered for | 


gained experience in four of the departments, of the exhibitor if wan twice in succession oF 


and ot the time of leaving was in charge uf the threes times in all, Four Gold Medals and thoee 


Tropical propagating pits. He took. the fullest. . Silver Medals aru also. offered for competition. 


opportunities afforded at Kew for studying. Gold and Silver Medals nre niso uflered for tradi 


in both the qractical and scientific branches exhibits. of Pitetos, and for general trade — 


ot his profession, and when, in 1895, he applied exhibits, Medals ar abo offered for new 
fer the pesition “of hertioniturel imetructor,  impleroehte, or improvements | RUS TIT 


aiid he has semained at Chelmsford ever mince, ‘The Potato classes include sed, wane. polleetims 
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2. services to botanical resewroli. The equipmeane 
5 ineludes a- Dite tahoretary complete with 

C photographie installation, quatters for natur- 
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- farmers vind representatives of the Board of 
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ies —— “goalities, AM the varieties shown 
ot eonaiat awe AAV 


quantities of seaweed, wante Kee, ond tec per) 
vent, Potato manure. Conséqient on the rolad, 

wet spell of weather in May, followed by à pro- 
ledge from Mr. Wakely. He has lectured in. 
most of the towns und villages of the vounty, 

und given lectutes on sperial subjects ta various. 
societies, His multifencne duties ineiude the 
inspeetion of orchards, allotments and gardens 


mine the relative menta of the warjeGes @ vard 


titall every part of the county of Esox are: 
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Javourable mention ot Philipstoan 3. 
‘He ig ene ot the ofiginal members of the Horti- 
witural Eduvation Association. and is still a 


| t Majestic seeding, ene of the teat seedlings 
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ed of new inimune seedlings which were o 
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longed period of drought, many of the tubers 
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this year. Speaking on behalf of the merchanis, 
Mr. Gray said the three Potatos that were really 
in front just now were Epicure, Great Scot 
and Kerr’s Pink. The quality of the last 
crop, now coming into the market. was greatly 
helping its consumption, but as they were 
growing for the English market, it must be 
remembered that Kerr’s Pink was not suitable 
for that purpose, and there might be a lot of 
this variety left on their hands this season. 


Dispersal of the Seeds of Lathraea clandestina— 
Mr. J. L. North, in The Quarterly Report of the 
Royal Botanic Society, states that seeds of 
Lathraea clandestina were propelled to a dis- 
tance of twenty-seven feet when the capsules 
were squeezed by the finger and thumb. This, 
he states, may explain the spreading of the plant 
from the roots of a Beech tree, its original 
host, to other plants some forty feet away. 
There is a case on record of Lathraea clandestina 
having spread from the roots of a tree in Liver- 
mere Park—where the parasite was planted 
by Lady de Saumarez—in the course of a few 
years to a distance of more than forty feet 
from the original plant. 


Presentations to Professor Somerville.—At the 
annual general meeting of the Royal English 
Arboricultural Society, Professor Somerville 
was presented with a suitably inscribed silver 
tray and a silver tobacco box, as a mark of the 
members’ appreciation of his services as editor 
of the Society’s Quarterly Journal of Forestry 
for many years. A silver trinket box was also 
handed to Professor Somerville for Mrs. Somer- 
ville. In making the presentations, the President 
Mr. Leslie S. Wood, stated that the members 
greatly appreciated the valuable work done by 
Professor Somerville, not only in forestry but 
also in many other branches of work. 


The Scilly Flower Trade.—Flower growers 
in the Isles of Scilly are greatly interested 
in the building of a new steamer, to be named 
the Scillonian which it is anticipated, will be 
available for service before the end of January 
next. The new vessel, which will be 117 feet 
long, will have accommodation for a cargo 
of about 165 tons dead weight, and her 
hold will be large enough to accommodate 
fifty tons of flowers in boxes. With the present 
output of flowers the Scillonian will be able to 
ship all the Scilly growers’ consignments without 
necessitating any being carried as a deck cargo, 
as has been inevitable in the past during the 
height of the season. The speed of the 
Scillonian will be twelve-and-a-half knots an 
hour. 


New Trustee of the Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent 
Institution.—The appcintment of a new trustee 
necessitated the holding of a special Council Meet- 
ing of the subscribers to the Gardeners’ Royal 
Benevolent Institution. This was held at 
Simpson’s Restaurant, Strand, W.C., at 2.30 
p.m., on Tuesday last. Owing to the indis- 
position of Mr. Leonard Sutton, Mr. A. J. Wood 
presided and Mr. Bernard Crisp, son of the late 
Sir Frank Crisp, was duly elected as the new 
trustee of this useful horticultural charity. 


Henry Eckford Memorial Medal.—<At a meet- 
ing of the trustees of the Henry Eckford 
Memorial Fund, held prior to the annual meeting 
of the National Sweet Pea Society, on Tuesday 
last, the Henry Eckford Memorial Medal for 
the year 1925 was unanimously awarded to 
Mr. Andrew Ireland, of Messrs. Ireland and 
Hitchcock, Marks Tey. Mr. Ireland has been 
intimately associated with the raising and culti- 
vation of Sweet Peas for many years, formerly, 
when in the employ of Messrs. Dobbie and Co., 
and latterly in his own business at Marks Tey. 
He has also been directly connected with the 
work of the National Sweet Pea Society since 
its institution in 1900, and in 1924 he was Chair- 
man of Committee. Tne permanent trustees 
of the Henry Eckford Memorial Fund are Mr. 
J. M. Bridgeford, Mr. Hugh Dickson and Mr. 
Charles H. Curtis, and with them are associated 
the President and Chairman of the National 
Sweet Pea Society and two others chosen at 
the annual meeting to represent the members. 
For the ensuing year the representatives are 
Mr. E. W. King and Mr. Andrew Ireland. 
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When the fund was raised to commemorate 


the late Mr. Henry Eckford, a sum of £70 10s. 6d.. 


was handed over to the trustees, who have to 
provide and award one gold memorial medal 
annually. Donations received since the formation 
of the trust amount to £13 8s. 6d., and accrued 
interest to £3 8s. 6d., making a total sum to 
date of £87 7s. 6d. Dies and medals have cost 
£30 19s. 3d., so that there is now a balance 
of £56 8s. 3d. in the hands of the trustees. To 
ensure the continuity of the Memorial, a sum of 
not less than £100 is needed for investment, 
so that the inccme therefrom would provide 
for the annual medal. Donations should be 
sent to Mr. A. C. Bartlett, Secretary N.S.P.S., 
19, Bedford Chambers, Covent Garden, W.C., 
or to Mr. C. H. Curtis, 5, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


Cattle Poisoned by Prunings of Evergreens.— 
A plaintiff was recently awarded £40 damages 
in the Dublin Castle court for loss sustained 
through the death of a bullock that was stated 
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“ Gardeners’ Chronicle” Seventy-five Years 
Ago.-—Select Plums.—The Reine Claude de 
Bavay, mentioned in your report of Mr. Rivers's 
nursery, is a very desirable Plum, but certainly 
not equal to the Greengage in flavour. I 
lately had an opportunity of examining speci- 
mens of this Plum which had been grown in 
France. These were more oval-shaped than the 
Greengage, and the colour was a dark yellowish- 
green. The flesh was not very juicy and wanted ~- 
that briskness which makes the Greengage 
so much liked; this, however, might in some 
degree be ascribed to the long journey and bad 
packing. Its season appears to be the beginning 
of October, as the fruit I saw arrived in England 
about the 10th. Two other Plums new to me 
have also come under my observation this 
season. These are chiefly valuable for their 
size, which is enormous, each of them being 
larger than the white Magnum Bonum, and 
similar in shape, but of a dark purple colour. 
One is supposed to be the ‘‘ Queen Mother.” 
the other is a seedling, said, although no doubt 


131.—EUPHORBIA OBESA. 


(see p. 328), 


to have been poisoned by reason of the negli- 
gence of the defendant's servants, who, it was 
alleged, threw garden refuse containing cuttings 
of Box and other evergreens in the corner of 
a field in which the plaintiff's cattle were grazing. 
A veterinary surgeon stated that he found 
symptoms of poisoning in the stomach of the 
animal, and that Box and Laurel, which he 
found in the dump in the field, were, in his 
opinion, deleterious. It is commonly held that 
Yew is fatal to cattle, but we do not remember 
a case in which either Box or Laurel was held 
responsible for cattle poisoning. 


Appointments for the Ensuing Week.— Tuesday, 
October 27: Newcastle and District Horticul- 
tural Mutual Improvement Society's annual 
meeting and lecture. Wednesday, October 
28: Croydon Chrysanthemum Society’s show 
(two days); Portsmouth Horticultural Society’s 
show (three days); Wimbledon and District 
Gardeners’ Mutual Improvement Society’s 
meeting ; Mitcham, Tooting and District 
Horticultural Society’s meeting ; Sheffield 
Chrysanthemum Society’s meeting. Thursday, 
October 29: Holland County Potato Show, at 
Spalding. Friday, October 30: Imperial Fruit 
Show at Holland Park Hall (eight days). 


mistakenly, to have been raised from an Apricot 
stone. I strongly recommend to Plum growers 
the variety called ‘‘ Kirke’s’”’ in the Horticul- 
tural Society’s Fruit Catalogue, which is the 
best purple Plum I am acquainted with. It 
is of good size, very handsome and of excellent 
flavour. The Royal Hative is also a capital 
sort; so likewise is the Reine Claude Violette. 
These three, with the Precoce de Tours for earli- 
ness, and the Ickworth Imperatrice for lateness, 
are all the purple dessert Plums than any one 
need cultivate. Of light-coloured Plums, the 
Washington, Jefferson, Greengage, Reine 
Claude de Bavay, and Golden Drop are the 
best; and the above ten sorts will be found 
amply sufficient for the supply of any gentle- 
man’s family. For culinary purposes, the 
Early Orleans, Goliath, Denyer’s Victoria, 
and white Magnum Bonum may be recom- 
mended. The last-named makes an admirable 
preserve—equal to Apricot. There are better 
Plums than Denyer's Victoria, but I include 
it on account of the hardiness of its blossoms, 
which withstand cold better than those of most. 
other kinds. For preserves and tarts late 
in the season, the Shropshire Damson and the 
Winesour should be grown. J. B. W., Gard. 
Chron., October 26, 1850. 
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By J. COLLIER, Gardener to SIR JEREMIAH COLMAN, Bart., 
Gatton Park, Reigate. 


Aerides, Saccolabium, Angraecum, and Vanda. 
—Although many of these Orchids never cease 
to make leaf growth, it is important that they 
should be given a short period of rest. When 
the plants are in active growth sufficient moisture 
should be afforded them to keep the Sphagnum- 
moss on the surface in a green, fresh condition, 
but the supply of water at the roots should now 
be gradually reduced. From now onwards 
through the winter the moss should be allowed 
to dry to a greenish yellow colour before water 
is applied. Many Angraecums, such as A. 
sesquipedale, A. Eichlerianum and A. pelluci- 
dum are in full growth, and still require frequent 
applications of water. A. eburneum is developing 
its flower spikes and should be kept moist at 
the roots. Towards the end of the present 
month the tall-growing Vandas, including 
V. tricolor and V. suavis, may be repotted or 
afforded fresh surfacirg materials. The plants 
will now commence to root freely, so that the 
foliage will be less likely to suffer from the effects 
of root disturbance than would be the case 
if the work was left over until the spring. 
Specimens that are well-furnished with leaves 
should not be disturbed by repotting, unless 
a larger receptacle is needed, but some of the 
old compost may be picked away from the surface 
and new substituted. Plants that have lost 
some of their bottom leaves should be taken 
out of their pots, and if they have live roots 
some distance up the stem, so much of the lower 
part of it may be removed as will bring the 
leaves, when the plant is agair placed in the pot, 
nearly down to the rim. In repotting, after 
standing the plant in the pot, place some 
medium-sized crocks around the base, and work 
small crocks and Sphagnum-moss between the 
roots near the top of the receptacle, finishing 
with a layer of clean, picked Sphagnum-moss 
over the surface. Secure the plant to a neat 
stick. No water should be applied for a few 
days, when the materials should be soaked, 
after which, whenever the surtace appears dry, 
a light sprinkling with a rose-can will suffice. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


By W. AUTON, Gardener to Vis0OURT ELVEDEX, 
Pyrford Court, Woking, Surrey. 

Propagation.—The great secret of success 
in the propazation by cuttings of a large number 
of our hardy trees and shrubs is the selection 
of suitable cuttings, and inserting them very 
firmly in sandy soil as early as practicable 
after the completion of the current year’s 
growth. In many cases well-ripened shoots 
only are needed; sometimes it is better to 
take the cuttings with a heel of older wood, 
but I consider earliness and making the cuttings 
firm in the soil are equally important factors. 
I have hadsuch unexpected success withso many 
hard-wooded subjects by inserting cuttings 
at abcut this time, that I am inclined to think 
that there is only quite a small proportion 
of them which will not respond to the treat- 
ment, provided always that the wood is in 
suitable condition. This may not always be 
easy to determine, . but: usually just before, 
or at the fall of the leaf, it appears to be most 
suitable, and one can work for safety by inserting 
two small batches at intervals of about fifteen 
days. 





Root Cuttings.—The propagation of herbaceous 
plants by means of root cuttings is not practised 
nearly so extensively in private establieh- 
ments as in nurseries, and yet this method has 
many advantages. It is not unusal to propa- 
gate the coarser-rooted plants by this means, but 
it is seldom applied to the finer-rooted cnes. 
The latter plants are equally amenable to the 


system, and where mass propagation is needed 
much time is saved. Further, in many cases 
stem cuttings may be infected with disease, 
while root cuttings from the same plant are 
clean, and the system may thus be a powerful 
aid in the control of diseases. 


Tuberous Begonias.— These valuable bedding 
plants derived much benefit from the rains of 
July and August and have seldom been more 
satisfactory than during the present season. 
They should now be lifted, retaining a reasonable 
amount of soil on the tubers, and be packed 
closely together in a frame for a few weeks 
to finish their drying off process gradually. 


Spring Bedding.—So soon as the summer 
bedding plants have been cleared from beds or 
borders the soil should be thoroughly prepared 
for the reception of spring bedding subjects. 
Where planting schemes are extensive it is 
very important to follow up the clearance of 
beds quickly so that the spring flowering 
subjects may establish themselves before winter 
setsin. Wallflowers are generally most effective 
when plarted in large beds by themselves. 
Polyanthuses also are very effective when planted 
in large masses. Where Tulips or other bulbs 
are grown dwarf carpeting plants are often used 
to cover the soil, with good effect. Suitable 
subjects for this purpose are Arabis, Aubrietias, 
Myosotis, Pansies and Violas, and very effective 
colour schemes may be carried out by arranging 
the planting so that the colour of the carpet 
plant contrasts with that of the flower over- 
head. 


Iris pumila.—The dwarf Flag Iris is not 
often met with in gardens, yet it is extremely 
useful for narrow borders and small beds. The 
flowering season is in advance of that of the 
ordinary Flag Iris, and it should be more 
extensively planted. | 


PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 


By F. J. CLARK, Gardener to Lt.-Col. Sm GEORGE 
HOLFORD, Westonbirt, Tetbury, Gloucestershire. 


Perpetual-Flowering Carnations.—The plants 
which were housed during September will have 
made considerable growth since that time. 
If shortage of room at housing time necessitated 
close staging of the plants, this should now be 
obviated so far as possible to prevent them 
from becoming weakly. Disbudding must be 
carefully attended to as well as the removing 
of surplus lateral growths, leaving two or three 
of these at the mcst at the base of each flowering 
branch. Keep the atmosphege of the house 
buoyant by careful ventilatioN night and day. 
making use of both top and side ventilators, 
maintaining a steady circulation of warm air 
throughout the house by means of the hot-water 
pipes at night and during damp and sunless 
days. The plants may,with advantage, be given 
a slight top-dressing of a good Carnation 
manure about once in three weeks, but high 
feeding must be guarded against, one result 
of this frequently being the production of a higher 
percentage of flowers with a burst calyx than 
would be the case under normal treatment. 


Lily-of-the-Valley.— If these flowers are likely 
to be in demand between now and next January, 
retarded crowns should be ordered from the 
nurseryman forthwith. They may be had in 
flower within twenty-one to twenty-eight days 
of their removal from the cold storage, so that 
orders should be placed in good time to allow 
for their despatch on any given date. The 
crowns should be potted or boxed immediately 
on arrival and receive a thorough watering 
afterwards. Cover the crowns with some fresh, 
green moss, and place the pots in a darkened 
pit in a temperature of about 50° to 55°. After 
a few days, the temperature may be raised some 
five or ten degrees if it should be desired to 
hasten the plants into flower. 


Potting Materials.— The importance of having 
in hand at all times of the year a sufficient supply 
of loam which has been stacked for several 
months should not be overlooked, and the 
present is a good time to replenish the stocks, 


when it can be procured from the pastures 
under drier and better conditions than in mid- 
winter. The turves should be stored outside 
in stacks of such dimensions that they may te 
easily covered with some temporary roofing 
to ward off heavy rains. 


Leaf-Mould. —A good supply of clean, fresh 
Oak and Beech leaves should be collected and 
stored for next season’s use. A sufficient 
quantity from the residue of last year's collection 
for use during the winter should also be placed 
under cover. 


FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 


By F. 8BTRERTER, Gardener to MAJOR ALBERT Pau, 
Wormley Bury, Broxbourne, Herts. 


Ripe Grapes.—Much care is required to keep 
ripe Grapes in first-class condition. The tem- 
perature of the vinery should not fall below 
45°, and it will be advisable to keep the pipes 
warmed sufficiently to promote a buoyant atmos- 
phere. In damp weather close the front 
ventilators and only open the top aper- 
tures sufficiently to cause a free circulation of 
air. It is not safe to remove the hexagon 
netting vet, as wasps and flies are still active 
when the sun is bright. It is a good plan to 
cover the inside border with dry mats or clean 
straw which will absorb the superfluous moisture 
given off from the border. Collect all fallen 
leaves daily, as these give off moisture if allowed 
to lie about the house. Do not moisten the 
flocrs or trellis: it is better to just sweep the 
dry floors, but care must be exercised that 
no dust is created. Go over the bunches very 
carefully and remove any decayed berries 
at-once, as these will soon cause a bunch to 
become useless. Should Grapes in the latest 
houses be not quite finished, give the vines 
every encouragement to ripen their crop as 
speedily as possible. Maintain a warm temper- 
ature, and if there are signs of mildew, use the 
sulphur vaporiser at once. I prefer this to the 
system of sulphuring the water pipes at this 
season. No other plants should be placed in 
the house until the crop is finished. In small 
establishments where there is not sufficient 
room to house plants without using the late 
vineries the grower will find great difficulty in 
keeping the Grapes well, and would be well 
advised to cut and bottle the bunches so soon 
as they are fit. It will be found an advantage 
in finishing white-skinned Grapes to tie the 
leaves back from the bunch to allow all the 
light and sun to reach the berries. 


Cucumbers.—Cucumbers planted last month 
are making good growth. It will be found 
advisable to go over the plants weekly, tying, 
stopping and regulating the shoots. Top-dress 
the roots on frequent occasions with the following 
compost warmed to the temperature of the 
house :—two parts good fibrous loam, one fart 
leaf-mould and a liberal sprinkling of wood- 
ash and soot. Keep a sharp watch for pests, 
and fumigate the house on the first signs of any. 
If mildew appears use the sulphur vaporiser 
at once, bearing in mind to keep the house 
drier for several days after the operation. Cut 
the fruits in a young etate and remove all 
deformed ones. Very little air is necessary 
at this season, in fact, I get better results 
from closed houses. Maintain a night temper- 
ature cf 65° without unduly heating the pipes. 
Damp the house last thing at night and several 
times during the day, according t> the weather, 
and always use warm water for moistenirg the 
borders. 


HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 
By E. NEAL, Gardener to J. A. Nix, Esq., Tilgate, 
Crawley, Sussex. 


Strawberries.—The newly-planted Strawberry 
beds should be made neat and tidy, removing 
weeds, and runners. It is too late in the year 
to use the hoe with any good results ; weeds should 
be hand-pulled and the ground afterwards 
lightly forked over. 
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Propagating Small Fruits.—Make prepara- 
tion for getting the ground in order for receiving 
cuttings of Red and White Currants. In select- 
ing the cuttings choose the ripest shoots possible, 
even in length and size. Those of medium 
thickness are the most suitable, and the cuttings 
should be made about ten inches to twelve 
inches long. Cut the shoot square at the 
bottom end and rub off the lower buds, leaving 
five or six above the surface. Only one variety 
should be dealt with at one time to prevent get- 
ting the sorts mixed, and each should be plainly 
labelled. Take out a trench six inches deep, 
stretching a line across the plot of ground to 
ensure straightness. Place the cuttings in the 
trench six inches apart, fill in the trench and 
tread the soil firmly. The rows should be 
fifteen inches to eighteen inches apart, according 
to the ground available. Gooseberry cuttings 
may be treated in a similar manner. After the 
work is completed, fork the ground lightly 
between the rows to ensure a neat and tidy 
appearance. The cuttings of Black Currants 
need not have the lower buds rubbed out 
unless single stems are required, a method of 
training I do not advise unless the bushes are 
required for training against a north wall. 


Propagating Figs.— Offsets may be taken 
from the old trees which frequently throw up 
a quantity of young growths from the base of the 
stems.’ Take them off with as many roots 
as possible, aad plant them in a trench the same 
depth as advised for small fruits, but wide 
enough to take the roots without cramping 
them. The offshoots should be placed twelve 
inches apart in the trench, and in rows twenty 
inches asunder, or two feet if the ground can 
be spared. Make them very firm in the soil, 
and leave a fine tilth on the surface. 


Planting Figs against Walls.The Fig re- 
quires to have its rooting area reatricted. 
It is time wasted to plant them in heavy soils, 
like Plums or Pears, for they would grow much 
too strong ly to be fruitful. They may be planted 
in a brick enclosed area; for a wall ten feet 
by thirteen feet, pits two feet six inches deep 
three feet wide and five feet long, will give ample 
room for the roots. The bottom of the pit 
should be covered with a layer of concrete, 
and a four-inch brick wall built up to the 
level of the ground, leaving the space of half- 
a-brick at the bottom for water to drain away. 
Place drainage materials to a depth of six 
inches at the bottom, cover this with a layer 
of loamy turf placed grass side downwards 
and then fill the hole with a mixture of good 
fibrous loam, mortar rubble, finely-broken 
brick, and wood ash, these last three ingredients 
at the rate of one-part each to six of loam, 
In filling in the compost make it very firm, 
and work some of the finest soil around the roots. 
The pit may be filled to the top, for the soil 
will sink a little and leave a margin for watering 
when needed. 





THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 
By H. PRINCE, Reading. 


Salads.—Much care and attention must now 
be given to salads of all kinds to ensure continu- 
ous supplies, and especially in those establish- 
ments where a daily supply is needed. Lettuces 
growing in cold frames will require constant 
attention, as it is not always possible to give 
sufficient ventilation to prevent damping. 
To obviate this trouble all leaves showing any 
signs of damping should be removed, and the 
soil hoed continually to keep the frames in as 
sweet a condition as possible. Any plants 
of the tender varieties that have formed good 
heads and are still in the open should be lifted 
with good balls of soil and put in a place of 
safety to be used before those growing in the 
frames. Continue to lift plants of Endive 
for blanching in the Mushroom house as required, 
or the plants may be covered with inverted 
flower pots, covering the drainage hole to exclude 
the light. A supply of Radishes, Mustard 
and Cress may be maintained by sowing seeds 
fortnightly in gentle warmth. The few extra 


rows of autumn Onions that were recommended 
to be sown for salad use may now be drawn on 
as thinnings. 


Tomatos.— Plants intended to furnish supplies 
of fresh fruits through the winter will now require 
very careful treatment to prevent attacks by 
disease. Admit air when the weather is favour- 
able. By the judicious use of fire-heat, the 
plants will be kept healthy. Do not feed the 
plants much at this time of the year; I prefer 
to use stimulants only when the fruits are 
swelling. Pollinate the flowers on all favourable 
opportunities about noon from now onwards. 
Plants intended for cropping early in spring 
should be transferred to sixty-sized pots, and 
another sowing should be made in the course 
of a few days to raise a successional batch 
of plants. 

Celeriac.— This vegetable will have practically 
completed its growth and the roots should be 
lifted and clamped in sand. Trim off the leaves 


effects from a distance, spring pruning should be 
resorted to as this has the effect of producing 
a closer growth, and giving, at a distance, a more 
vivid colour than would have resulted if the 
plants had been allowed to grow at will. Other 
good Dogwoods are C. florida rubra and C. 
alba elegantissima, both of which are suitable 
for grouping, and will thrive in exposed vositions, 
They require a rich, moist soil to ensure the 
best results. 


Herbaceous Borders.—As the foliage of the 
various plants decays, the stems should be cut 
down ard removed in order to maintain as tidy 
an appearance as possible. Mental notes may 
also be taken where alterations in the border 
are contemplated. Many hardy herbaceous 
plants may be lifted shortly, divided, and 
replanted. The ground should be well enriched 
with manure, as most herbaceous plants are 
gross feeders, and not being replanted annually, 
require all the assistance possible. In replanting 





FIG. 132.—-ROSA BEGGERIANA 


and the majority of the fibrous roots before 
storing the roots. Celeriac is especially fine 
this year and the specimens larger than usual. 
Some growers prefer to leave the roots in the 
ground for some time to come, but the policy 
of clearing the crop from the ground so soon 
as possible is best as it permits of trenching 
the soil early. 


Jerusalem Artichokes.—When the stems of 
this vegetable have completed their growth, 
they should be cut down and burned. A few 
of the tubers should be lifted ready for use 
when the ground is frozen so hard that digging 
is impossible, but the bulk of the crop may remain 
in the ground for use as required. The lifting 
of this crop should be done carefully, as even 
the smallest tubers grow in the spring, and 
probably result in injury to some other crop. 
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FOR NORTHERN GARDENERS, 


By JAMES JEFFERY, Gardener to the EARL OF LONSDALE, 
Lowther Castle, Penrith, Westmoreland. 


Cornus.— The autumn tints of C. sanguinea 
provide a wealth of colour, and it is a useful 
subject for forming a group, being attractive 
in winter, especially when snow lies on the 
ground, the bright red branches making a 
beautiful contrast. To obtain good colour 


(see p. 327), 


care must be observed when dividing the growths 
and clumps not to damage them with the spade. 


Replant only the outside portions of the 
clumps. 
Border Chrysanthemums,—Stovuls of these 


required for propagating stock should be lifted 
and placed in boxes. A cold frame will be a 
suitable place for them for the present. When 
lifting the plants do not cut the stems hard back, 
but leave at least from ten inches to twelve 
inches of stem to each stool. Certain border varie- 
ties are very shy in producing shocts suitable for 
use as cuttings, when they are cut’ back too 
hard. Keep a sharp watch for slugs that may 
be present on the plants when they are lifted : 
these pests, if brought in with the stools, will 
cause a lot of damage to the young growths. 
Care must be also observed to attach labels 
to each variety. 


Mushrooms.— Procure and make ready horse- 
manure in the usual method for the making of 
Mushroom beds that may be expected to crop 
at Christmas. Beds formed now should be 
a little deeper than those formed earliet as this 
extra depth will ensure a mere uniform heat 
being maintained. Beds that have been in 
bearing for some time may be assisted to continue 
bearing by watering them with tepid water to 
which has been added salt at the rate of one 
ounce to every three gallons. 


B 


BULB GARDEN. 





SOME LESSER-GROWN BULBOUS PLANTS. 


THERE is a fascination in growing many of 
the less well-known bulbous plants, and the 
grower who plants year after year only those 
kinds that he knows well loses one of the greatest 
joys of cultivation. To grow something that 
one does not know gives intense interest, and 
the bulb lover who plants something new to 
him every year, not only enjoys the interest, 
but regularly increases his knowledge. As the 
bulb-planting season is now at its height a 
few notes on bulbous plants less commonly 
grown than others may be of interest to readers. 


ALLIUMS. 


THe Alliums have a long history and many 
uses, most of which are dietary rather than 
decorative. There are a few smart members 
of the family, however, which, although not 
appealing with great force to everyone, 
are, nevertheless, admirable in their way, 
and add materially to the beauty of our gardens 
in the late spring months. They are easily 
cultivated and will thrive almost anywhere, 
while for naturalising they are excellent. 

A. albo-pilosum is a striking species producing 
massive umbels of lilac flowers in May and June. 
A. azureum is a very pretty species with intense 
blue flowers which usually do not appear till July. 
A. Moly is a handsome, border plant bearing 
umbels of bright yellow flowers in May and June. 
A.neapolitanum is probably the best known mem- 
ber of the genus; it produces its graceful heads 
of white flowers in abundance, is useful for cutting 
and is a charming subject for naturalising in 
the shady glades of the woodland in association 
with our native Bluebell. A. Rosenbachianum 
is a tall-growing species producing large, showy 
umbels in June and July. 


BROoDIAEAS. 


‘THis beautiful family of North American 
Liliaceous plants does not appear to be very 
widely grown. Possibly this is due to their 
doubtful hardiness; but if intelligently treated 
they are quite hardy and such gems for the border 
and rock garden that they should be better 
known, for they have few superiors. A sheltered 
position and a light, sandy soil are their chief 
requirements, and the bulbs need not be dis- 
turbed for several years. 

B. coccinea (Brevoortia coccinea) is a hand- 
some plant bearing graceful umbels of long, 
tubular, blood-red flowers. B. grandiflora, 
a charming dwarf species, has rich, violet- 
blue flowers. B.laxa maxima, a very decorative 
plant bears rich, dark purple flowers: B. 
Howellii, with white flowers, and the late- 
flowering B. Orcuttii with light blue flowers 
are also amongst the best kinda. 


BULBOCODIUM VERNUM . 

Tars gem amongst spring flowers is useful 
for the rockery or the border. Its rosy-purple, 
Crocus-like flowers appear with the earliest 
of bulbous plante and make conspicuous masses 
of bright colour, 


CALOCHORTUS. 


‘Turse lovely Californian plants are uncom- 
monly beautiful and worthy of the widest 
recognition by lovers of hardy plants. The 
flowers are very large, exquisitely coloured, 
und few Orchids can excel them in beauty. 
Their light, graceful growth and comparatively 
long season of flowering make them admirable 
subjects for decorative purposes. They require 
a sunny position, light, sandy soil, and preferably, 
slightly raised beds to ensure perfect drainage. 

C. macrocarpa is a splendid species bearing 
large flowers of a beautiful pale lavender with 
dark centre. banded green. C. citrinus has 
lemon-yellow flowers with a dark maroon 
blotch on each petal and a speckled maroon 
centre; it is excellent for cutting. C. vesta 
is a very free-flowering variety of great beauty ; 
its large flowers are freely borne on Jong stalks, 
and its colouring is distinct and attractive. 

C. Plummerae bears a branching spike of 


THE GARDENERS’ 
large, soft, lavender flowers, lined at the base 
with silky, golden hairs, and C. Benthamii, 
one of the smallest of the genus, has bright 
yellow flowers with a blotch at the base. 





CHIONODOXA. 


In this genus we have spring flowering bulbs 
of the highest order of merit, of the hardiest 
constitution, of the easiest culture, and when 
established in sheets of blue they create an 
attractive picture very early in the year, 
which can hardly be excelled. Associated in 
the rcck garden with the early, small-growing 
Narrissi they are strikingly effective, and for 
naturalising they are eminently suitable. 

C. Luciliae, the Glory of the Snow, with 
brilliant blue flowers and clear white centre, 
is a charming subject, and the one moat largely 
grown, but the true Gentian blue of C. sar- 
densis is even more striking from the distant 
view. W. Auton. 


(To be continue.) 





HARDY FLOWER BORDER. 





HELENIUMS. 


EXTREMELY serviceable, free-flowering, and 
not ip the least fastidious, the Heleniums should 
figure prominently in gardens where the summer 
season and onward into the partridge morth 
must be reckoned the most important period 
of the year. For all through July to September's 
end Heleniums produce flowers of brightness 
not in driblets, but in sheaves. 

The pity is, too many gardeners still adhere 
to old and often poor forms of the well-known 
kinds, such as H. autumnale, gaunt, towering 
aloft with small flowers on thick stalks; H. 
Bigelovii and H. Bolanderi, old stocks of which 
throw their stems about in sprawling fashion, 
covering a great amount of space, and then 
turning upward with a crook in the stem that 
robs the flowers of all utility for cutting; or again, 
the old H. grandicephalum striatum with 
wizened petals that should be chestnut and gold, 
but are only rusty brown and sickly yellow. 

None of these should longer be harboured 
except they be of the finest selected forms, 
for we have now a noble race of charming, 
bold, erect and richly-coloured varieties that 
rank among the elite of the herbaceous border. 

Helenium autumnale superbum is a refined 
form, but H. a. Gartensonne is still better, 
and it is folly to nurse prejudice against a flower 
because of a merename. H. Bigelovii aurantia- 
cum is a grand stride forward from the old 
type, but better than any form of H. Bigelovii 
is Helenium Madame Canivet, a hybrid which 
bears an immense quantity of blooms on firm, 
erect stems, three feet high. The shade of 
oe in the petals is the most pleasing colour 

know, rivalled, it seems to me, only by the 
particularly clear, clean tint of the good old- 
fashioned Evening Primrose, while the rich 
mahogany brown of the domed disc creates a 
striking and pleasing cortrast. This is one of 
the newest of Heleniums, originating from Mr. 
William Sydenham’s nursery at Melbourne, 
where it starts to flower in the first few days of 
July and goes on and on until it finishes with 
the Michaelmas Daisies. 

Of the cupreum tribe there can he no doubt 
Crimson Beauty is far away the best. It deserves 
its name, for in good porous soils with some 
chalk and a sunny position its colour seems to 
try to match Red Currants when they are fully 
ripe. There are too many indifferent forms of 
H. cupreum in cultivation, and they should be 
supplanted by Crimson Beauty. 

H. pumilum magnificum is one of the finest 
dozen border flowers in cultivation. Plants 
that do not come up to that degree of merit 
may be written off as untrue or renegade. 
There are, I know, many of these, which betray 
that objectionable “floppy ° habit of growth, 
but the real thing is grand. Why H. pumilum 
should be clasyed under H. autumnale I never 
could understand; at any rate, it begins to 
flower long before the species autumnale, 
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and is altogether a superior plant. Wyndley, 
Riverton Beauty and Riverton Gem are all good 
varieties, and should oust from gardens both 
H. grandicephalum and H. Bolanderi. 


GEUMS. 


WHEREVER hardy flowers are grown with 
any pretension of being up-to-date, Geum 
Mrs. Bradshaw is sure to be found, and in most 
gardens now its near companion will be Lady 
Stratheden. The merits of these two excellent 
varieties require no emphasis, but even with 
both in the border there may well be found 
room for a few others which, even though they 
boast. not the widespread popularity of the large 
double-flowered varieties, may at any rate 
claim to possess colour even purer, richer and 
more striking. Geum montanum maximum 
outshines the Buttercup, and never yellow looked 
finer than in the flowers of this Geum over the 
dark, but glossy, leathery-looking leaves which 
are different from, and more luxuriant, than any 
other Geum. 

G. Heldreichii splendens, the best variety of 
this species, is rich orange, of almost tangerine 
colour, and the flowers are larger and more 
perfect in outline than in the normal type. 
or even the older improvement named mar- 
nificum. Perry's variety of G. miniatum is 
likewise an enlarged and more showy form than 
the ordinary G. miniatum, and here we have 
a colour which some describe as bright terra- 
cotta and some as brick-red. It is really much 
prettier than either of these terms would lead 
one to suppose, and ‘‘ Gerbera red” will 
convey to those who know Gerbera Jamesomi 
a good idea of what the true Perry's variety 
of G. miniatum is like. When, for the sake 
of cheap trade, unselected seedlings are solc, 
the flowers somewhat fall short of the true form. 
That same complaint applies very forcibly 
to Geum Mrs. Bradshaw, some very inferior 
stocks of which have, unfortunately, been 
widely distributed. 

G. bulgaricum is a free-flowering plant 
and its individual flowers are of considerable 
size, the colour being deep yellow with a tendency 
to orange. My final word shall be of Geum 
Borisii, a recent introduction, and to my mind, 
one of the finest of hardy plant novelties of 
recent years. Its form is so perfect, so circular 
in outline, smooth and unruffled in petal, that 
one feels it should have belonged to the days 
when the merits of flowers were estimated by 
“points.” Its colour is again one that has 
overtaken powers of description, for orange- 
red, or orange-scarlet sound common-place 
when one knows the distinctive glow and inten- 
sity of the colour that is in G. Borisii; but 
the still more notable point of merit in the plant 
is that it is never out of bloom from quite early 
in spring until the last days of autumn merge 
into winter. A. J. Macself. 


ACONITUM FISCHERI. 


THis fine Monkshood is one of the most 
valuable of plants for the herbaceous or mixed 
border, its bold spires of enormous blue flowers 
and handsome foliage making a refreshing 
contrast with the warmer huer of autumn. 
Further, being of medium stature and very 
stout of stem, it is better equipped for with- 
standing rough weather than taller kinds, 
such as A. Wilsonii. Good as the latter 
undoubtedly is its colour is not so attractive 
as that of A. Fischeri, and [ have found it more 
fastidious as to soil. 

Both of these Aconites repay the grower 
for good cultivation, and they should be 
afforded liberal top-dressings early in the 
year. The clumps, moreover, need lifting, 
dividing and replanting in prepared soil 
occasionally, but I do not do this oftener 
than is absolutely necessary, for the plants 
resent root disturbance and take some time 
to recover their full vigour. 

Some well-grown masses of A. Fischen, 
seen a few days ago behind several large plants 
of the creamy-yellow Anthemis tinctoria var. 
E. C. Buxton (in full bloom a second time) 
made a most arresting display of colour. 
A. T. J. 
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ERODIUMS IN AUTUMN. 


SEVERAL of the Erodiums may always be 
relied on to provide a generous crop of blossom 
in the autumn. E. amanum is perhaps the 
most beautiful of these, its very hoary, delicately 
crimped foliage being surmounted by several six- 
inch, branching flower stalks bearing unusually 
large, milk-white blossoms of singular loveliness. 
Another white species that is nearly always 
in hloom, be the weather what it may, is the 
familiar E. chamaedryoides (Reichardii) which, 
with its charming pink form, must be numbered 
amorg the very best of rock plants. 

The grey-leaved E. Gussonii, an Italian species 
is also a reliable late bloomer here, its flowers 
being a rich pink with lines of a darker shade. 
No less can be said of E. guttatum, which bears 
a four-inch sheaf of bloom stalks above its 
silky, grey-green leaves, the former each termin- 
ating in three or four pinky-white flowers. 
E. trichomanefolium is yet another of those 
which stay to see the season out, and it is, 
as a rule, the first to appear. Indeed, this 
eastern species is, amorg all the grey-leaved 
Heron’s Bills, perhaps the most tolerant of 
our humid climate. 

E. Manescavii and E. hymenodes are not 
among the choicest of their race, but they are 
both to be trusted to provide colour during 
fine autumn weather, and they are perfectly 
hardy and easy to grow. The Fern-like foliage 
and magenta-crimson flowers of the former 
are well-known, but I. hymenodes is not often 
seen in gardens. There is much of the Pelar- 
gonium in its large, rounded, downy leaves, 
and the conspicuous pink and white flowers 
which are yielded with such profusion not only 
in a warm autumn, but throughout early 
spring and summer. Seedlings of both these 
species develop freely in the garden. J. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 





EFFECTIVENESS OF THE AZALEA AS A 
STANDARD. 


THE Azalea is remarkable as a garden plant 
for its extreme floriferousness, and, as will 
be seen from the illustration, Fig. 133, the 
flowering is in no wise lessened when the plant 
is vrown in standard form. 

The particular plant illustrated is Fielder’s 
White variety, and has been grown for some 
thirteen years in the open in the Japanese 
Garden at Warren House, Kingston Hill. Mr. 
W. J. Penton, the gardener, informs us that it 
has always given satisfactory results. It was 
formerly planted out, but it was lifted during 
the spring of 192] and placed in a tub for the 
purpose of indoor decoration, and it has been 
growing in the tub since. In the spring of this 
year there were over 3,000 blooms expanded 
at one time, and it was the admiration of all 
who saw it. The stem is four feet tall and the 
head measures seven feet six inches in diameter. 


CLERODENDRON TRICHOTOMUM. 


‘THIS very fine shrub is one of the prettiest and 
most interesting of plants in autumn. A well- 
drained, deep, loamy soil and a position some- 
what sheltered from the north and east, albeit 
open to the maximum amount of sunshine, 
are essentials in the successful culture of this 
Clerodendron. 

As an isolated specimen, this shrub is very 
beautiful, and likewise a generously-furnished 
group will be an object of beauty in the Sep- 
tember garden. The calyx is red and inflated, 
the corolla white. The cymes are loose, terminal, 
long-stalked and branched. The leaves are 
stalked, ovate, tapering at both ends and serrate. 
The average height of the shrub is about 
six feet. The leaves, when crushed, have a 
curious and not unpleasant odour, somewhat 
reminiscent of Almonds; I have heard some 
people describe the odour as offensive, while 
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others find it very pleasant. This deciduous 
Clerodendron was figured in Bot. Mag., t. 6561. 
Ralph E. Arnold. 


ST. DABEOC’S HEATH. 
(DABOECIA POLIFOLIA). 


REFERENCE to this charming Heath on 
p. 286 interested me. In the Whiteley Village 
here, there are some very fine beds of all colours 
which have been gorgeous this season, and when 
I state that these beds are 150 yards long, 
87 yards wide and each bed contains nearly 
2,000 plants, and each plant is one-and-a-half 
foot through, some idea of the great display 
of colour will be obtained. One of the beds 
contains the variety alba and the purple variety, 
and the effect is very beautiful. Another 
large bed of Erica carnea is teeming with buds 
which will soon be opening, and will be a blaze 
of colour all the winter. This in its turn will 
be followed by E. mediterranea of which the 
bed contains about 2,000 fine plants. I have 
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I am also inclined to think that a good many 
of the Olearias need a deal more moisture 
than their appearance and origin might seem 
to suggest. O. semi-dentata has, at any rate, 
made rapid strides since being transferred from 
average loam to moistersoil in the kitchen 
garden. It would be interesting to hear the 
experience of others with these shrubby Com- 
posites. A. P. Johnson, Ro-Wen, Tal-y-cafn, 
North Wales. 


NYSSA SYLVATICA. 


In the note of the above ornamental tree 
on p. 269 no mention is made respecting its habit 
of growth. There was a very remarkable speci- 
men of Nyssa sylvatica growing in the grounds 
of Munden, near Watford. The growth of this 
tree was very rapid during the years it was 
under my observation. The habit of the tree 
was pendent. Branches were trained on a 
frame of iron which was erected over an adjoining 
walk. The foliage, during the autumn, was 
very brilliant and attractive. This tree is, 
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cultivated Heaths extensively but have never 
seen them in finer condition. An imposing 
bed of the White Heather was a rare picture 
during August. The head gardener here should 
be proud of them. W.A. Cook, Whiteley Village, 
Walton-on-Thames. 


SHRUBBY SENECIOS., 


ALTHOUGH the grey or silvery foliage common 
to so many of the shrubby Senecios suggests 
that these subjects are suitable for dry soils 
and warm situations, I have found that most 
of them are decidedly sensitive to any unusual 
dryness, and appear rather to enjoy a cool, 
damp root-run, provided the drainage is efficient. 

S. rotundifclia, perhaps the handsomest of 
all in foliage, the large, heart-shaped leaves 
being a rich, glossy Ivy-green, heavily felted 
with creamy-white on their undersides, is a case 
in point. Growing in the nursery where I first 
saw it, the soil being a stiff, rather damp loam, 
this shrub had leaves of very striking size and 
substance, but in these gardens, where the soil 
is light, the foliage is considerably smaller. 
The same is true of S. Munroana, one of the 
most distinctive and beautiful species, and as 
for S. Huntii, one or two specimens of this species 
were so infested with aphis every summer— 
this apparently being the result of a check— 
that IT am transferring the plants to a cooler 
place. 


SPECIMEN OF AZALEA FIELDER'S 


WHITE. 


by now, undoubtedly, a very large, spreading 
specimen and must be one of the largest in the 
British Isles. C. Ruse. 





THE ROSE GARDEN. 





ROSA BEGGERIANA. 


As Roses with sweetly-scented foliage are 
by no means numerous, it is desirable to draw 
attention to a species which has leaves possessing 
a distinct Sweet Briar fragrance. Thisis Rosa 
Beggeriana (Fig. 132), a native of central Asia, 
introduced about 1881. It is of shrubby habit 
and under genial conditions may grow so tall 
as ten feet, although six feet or seven feet is 
about its average height. Light coloured, 
hooked spines, rather less than half-an-inch 
long, clothe the stems, and are produced in pairs 
at the base of each leaf stalk. Each leaf consists 
of five to nine leaflets, smooth or slightly downy 
on the undersurface. The white flowers 
may be so much as an inch-and-a-half across, 
and are followed by red fruits which subsequently 
assume a purplish hue. It is unfortunate that 
a species possessing such attractions as fragrant 
foliage and bright fruits should produce clusters 
of white flowers which, alas! are unpleasantly 
scented. 





EUPHORBIA OBESA. 


ls that a plant or is it a ball? This may 
possibly be the question that some may ask 
themselves upon first seeing Fig. 131 (p. 323), 
which represents one of the most remarkable of 
Nature's vegetable products. There is probably 
no other plant in existence that more nearly 
resembles a ball at a short distance than this 
one. Very few would recognise this strange 
plant as having any connection with the her- 
hbaceous species of Euphorbia that are so familiar 
to gardeners and others, but it is connected with 
them by a long series of succulent, woody and 
herbaceous forms that somewhat graduate 
into one another, but there are only five or 
six known species belonging tothesame group 
as E. obesa, of which E. meloformis is the most 
nearly allied species. 

E. obesa, Hook, f., is a native of the eastern 
Karoo region of South Africa, and was first 
discovered and sent by Professor MacOwan, 
in 1897, to Kew, where it flowered in July, 
1899, and was figured in the Botanical Magazine 
(t.7,888), but shortly after the drawing was made 
and before it was published the plant was 
disgracefully stolen! Fig. 131 isfrom a phote- 
graph of a plant collected and exhibited at 
Wembley Imperial Exhibition, and at the 
recent exhibition at Holland Park Hall, by Mr. 
Frank Frith, Horticulturist to the South 
African Railways. 

The plant forms a globose or ellipsoid body, 
two to three-and-a-half inches in diameter, 
with eight slightly prominent ribs, which are 
faintly crenulate along their crests due to the 
closely placed sunkenscars of the fallen peduncles. 
The surface is peculiarly harsh to the touch, 
glabrous, grevish-green or pale brown, marked 
with numerous transverse, dull, purple-brown 
lines, which are sometimes all separate and sorme- 
times grouped into bands as shown in the illus- 
tration. Extending very obliquely downwards 
from the crest of the ribs on each side are many 
slight furrows, which indicate the manner of 
growth of the plant. J think it probable that 
each furrow represents one season's growth. 
The flowers are very small and insignificant, 
one-and-a-half to two lines in diameter, 
green, subsessile or on pedicels about one line 
long, at the centre of the top of the plant. 

The very slightly prominent ribs and the 
harsh surface readily distinguish this from all 
the other allied species. ‘The whole plant is 
about five inches high, and the figure in the 
Bot. Mag. shows a specimen with two tiny 
flowers at the apex, and also flowers in section, 
considerably enlarged. N. L. Brown. 
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THE present wave of popularity in favour 
of Dahlias for garden decoration is due in a 
large measure to the success which has attended 
the efforts of raisers to produce free-flowering 
varieties with flowers of effective colouring, 
carried on long stems well above the foliage. 
There is, however, another reason, and it is 
the demonstration of the value of Dahlias 
as shown by their use in the decoration of 
public parks and gardens. 

The thousands of visitors to the British 
Empire Exhibition during the closing weeks 
have had a capital opportunity of disc overing 
how brilliantly effective Dahlias may be in late 
autumn. The belts and beds of Coltness 
Gem in various parts of the exhibition grounds 
have added to the popularity of this dwarf 
scarlet-flowered variety. In the North Gardens 
Dahlias were the leading feature until the frosts 
of mid-October came to check their gaiety, 
while along Kingsway—in spite of disadvantages 
of position— Dahlias made a brave show. Our 
Annie, at Wembley as elsewhere, has won good 
opinions from all by virtuc of its dwarf habit. and 
abundance of glowing pink fiowers. Barlow's 
Bedder, crimson-scarlet, has substantiated 
its claims to be a first-rate bedding Dahlia. 
Several of the ‘‘Star’’ Dahlias alongside this 
vrandexhibition variety have not been altogether 
a success, but this may be due to their proximity 
to high buildings; evidently these graceful 
varieties need an open and sunny position. 

Not all the Dahlias in the large beds in the 
North Gardens have been equally successful. 
Dobbie’s Bedder was the outstanding variety 
in this part of the exhibition and is a variety 
that cannot fail to give satisfaction when double 
cream-coloured flowers are desired. The plant 
has an ideal habit and flowers abundantly. 
Ben Ledi, purplish-mauve, is worthy of con- 
sideration by those who like this colour. A 
bright yellow single of dwarf habit and named 
Yellow Star (the writer has also seen it named 
Jones’s Yellow) has very much the habit of 
Coltness Gem, and is well worthy of cultivation 
where golden-yellow flowers are needed. 

Among Collerette sorts a very brilliant one 
is Scarlet Queen, with orange-scarlet ray flowers 
and a yellow collar; Mountaineer, wholly white, 
is very free but rather cold looking ; ‘Hussar, 
vivid red, is effective by reason of its contrasting 
white collar, while the scarlet Glencoe is com- 
mendable. 

In the horticultural section Messrs. Wm. 
Treseder, Ltd., of Cardiff. provided a fine display 
of Dahlias on the site they occupied in 1924. 








NEW HYBRID ORCHIDS. 


(Continued from Seplember 19, 





Nance. 





— 


Br: asso-Cattleya Betty * ‘a 
Brasso- Laetio-Cattleya Eler tron 
Brasso-Laelio-Cattleya Golden Glory .., 
Brasso-Laelio-Cattleya Irma... — 
nee Laclio-Cattleva Salta 
Cattleya Croesus. ae 
Cattleya Mrs. G. K. Baldwin... be 
Cattleya Surprise — — 
ee Xanthus . . * axa sky 
Cypripedium Uno... ses wae 


| B-C. 


B.-L.-C. The 


Parentage, 





Thorntomli x C. Dowiana * iss 
.. C. Hardyana x B. L.GC. 
B.-C. Mrs. J. Leemann x L.-C. Orion 
Baroness x 
.. | C. Suzanne Hye x B.-L.-C. The Baroness 
a | Cooksonii alba x Dowiana 
Harold y Dowiana . 
a|. | Prince John x Comet 
Hardyana x illustris 
.. | Charles Sladden x niveum 


p. 226.) 





Exhibitor. 
— 


R. Paterson, Esq. 
Baron Schroder. 

C.J. Lucas, Esq. 
Baron Ne hroder. 
Baron Schroder. 
Sanders. 

G. 6. Baldwin, U.S.A, 
Sanders. 

Baron Schroder. 

C, Cookson, Esq. 


Amber eae see 


L.-C. 


Golden Quen ; 


ote eee ooo eee 
eee ere eee bao 
... eee eee pee 
eee ere eee eae 


Lacho-Cattleya Anlange ... a wef DC. Aumania x L.-C, Soulange  ,.. ie we | Sanders, 
Laelio-Cattleva Cleops 2, ees ... C. Fabia x L.C. Colmaniana,.. ee ae .. Sanders, 
Lavlio-Cattheya Empire ... ee a] C. Fabia x L.-C. Britannia ... RE — w | Sanders. 
Laelio-Cattleva Favourite ee C. Fabia x T.-C. Hon. Mrs, Astor... * e | Sanders, 
Laclio-Cattheva Luininant. Lucille x Luminosa F wee Sundérs. 


Laelio-Cattleva Royal standard wee | dae’. 
Laelio-Cattleva Senator 
Miltonia Nellie Smith 
OQdontioda Lyria 
Odontoglossum Ardenticity 
Odontoglossum Ardenworth 
Odontoglossum Paulis 
Odontoglossum bdie 
Odontoglossum Enchantress 
Odontoglossum Georgina 
Odontoglossum Hesione ... 
Odontoglossum Homily 
Odontoglossum Moira 
Odontoglossum Mygdon , 
Odontoglossum Nola a * hon 
Odontoglossum Olenus  ... 
Soplhro-Cattleya Alta is 


ete eve eon 


evo t.. 


° 
e 

woe eco ees 
e 


Anzac x Colossus 


a.. | The Czar x Tityus 


Purple Emperor x C. 
L.-C. H. T. Pitt x C. Tityus i 
st. Andre x Hyeana 

.. | Oda. Thwaitesii x Odm. Majesticum 
.. | ardentissamum x Felicity 
Aireworth x ardentissimmum 
Jasper x Lady Veitch ... 
Mirum x His Majesty... 


ees a. | Georgius Rex x Rosina 


Rolfeae x Alexandrina ... 
Vardar x Georgius Rex 

Lady Veitch x Rosina 
Penelope x Britannia .., 
apn x Lady Veitch 5 
S.-C. Thwaitesii x C. Maggie Raphael alba 1, 


Stuart Low. 

ees — a. Black and Flory. 
a .. | R. Paterson, Esq. 

aa | sanders, 

a | A. Hanmer, Esq. 

MeBean, 

Charles worth, 

Charlesworth. 


Hardyana His Majesty 


evo ooo 
oon eae e.. e.o 
b.. eee ose oes 


— sad sis ie .. E. R. Ashton, Esq. 
—* — s a | MeBean, 
ee ae a | Charlesworth, 


. | McBean, 

a. | Charlesworth. 
Charlesworth. 
its ‘ee ne a | Charlesworth, 
o| Charlesworth. 
Stuart Low. 
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This firm offers a wide range of varieties, 
and has grown a goodly number in the sections 
at Wembley. Moreover, the firm issues a capital 
Dahlia catalogue, in which they give the name, 
raiser, class, colour-description (necessarily 
brief), height and price of nearly 300 sorts. 

In this collection we noted Fedora, a dwarf, 
miniature decorative variety, with salmon- 
shaded and pink flowers borne in great profu- 
sion; Carine, of similarly useful habit ar.d class, 
bearing orange-coloured flowers ; Sunset, 
Pacony-flowered, amber-coloured, about three 
feet high; Vesuvius, a scarlet Paeony-flowered 
sort, rather taller than the last- named, and a 
fine bedding Dahlia; Portia, a crimson-scarlet 
single, two-and-a-half feet tall, carrying its 
brilliant flowers over dark foliage; Leinur. 
2! feet, also with dark foliage, and dark centred, 
crimson-senrlet flowers; and Charmer, ancther 
miniature Paeony-flowered sort, 33 feet, reddish- 
orange with salmon shading. All these are 
capital dwarf bedding sorts. 

A few others which arrested attention during 
a brief inspection included Bishop Crossley, 


a crimson-scarlet single, 2} feet; Dennys, 
33 feet, orange-scarlet, of small decorative 
type; Maria Houtman, decorative, 4 feel, 


with fine bronzy-yellow flowers on long sterns: 
Roem van Aalsmeer, ene cf the finest and freest 
of white decorative Dahlias, and one that is 
popular in Holland ; Mrs. T. Hay, a fine broad- 
rayed Paeony variety of clear, soft yellow colour, 
4 feet, but which in the writers garden has 
grown 6! feet, and produced greatly admired 
but invariably single flowers of immense size: 
and Crimson Glow, a first-rate miniature 
Paecny sort, with glowing crimson, upstanding 
flowers. 

With very rare exceptions Messrs. Trese ‘ders 
catalogued heights of varieties ure dependable 
as comparcd with the plants in their collection 
at Wernbley, and others seen elsewhere. It 
is disconcerting, te say the least of rt. when a 
variety is purchased because it is 4 feet tall, 
to find that 6 feet would have been a trucr 
description, 





THE MAKING OF A DRY GARDEW.* 


WHAT is a dry garden ? but 
little imagination to pieture n dry garden 
after the glorious summer of 1925. But mv 
Drv Garden consists of two volumes, fifteen 
inches by eleven-and-a-half inches each in 
which flowers, having been pressed and dried. 
are mounted. One book contains flowers 
which open between January and June, and the 


It requires 


other book, those flowering from July to 
December, and it is astonishing to find the 
large number of flowers in one’s) garden il 


specimens are kept as they flower during the 
vear. At any time im the year you may walk 
through your gardens and see numbers of 
flowers—but in a week or two's time all those 
have gone and others are out, and these fade 
and give way to more, and so on throughout 
the vear. If spectrnens of every flower which 
blooms are taken, pressed and dried, and 
mounted in a book and the name put to each— 
both the common name and the botanical— 
it forms a book of infinite value to the collector, 
and will give his friends the greatest pleasure 
to examine, 

My house was built in 1623. and we presume 
the garden, too, is over 300 vears old, and the 
number of different kinds of flowers which l 
have gathered and pressed in one year is over 
400, OF course, many of these have different 
varietics--sttch as the Rose, the Hollvhock, 
the Lily, the Antirrbipum, the Primula and 
Primrose, Rock Roses and other rock plants- 
but the books include only one specimen for each 
species. For many years I have been taking 
photographs in natural colours of flowers 
of the garden for use in the optical lantern, 
plates on which every colour and tint of the 
rainbow is faithfully reproduced. But, unfor- 
tunately, these can only be viewed by trans- 
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mitted light, and it occurred to me to preserve 
the flower itself; mounted in a book, would 
be much more interesting to look at than 
photographs on glass, even if in their natural 
colours. So I purchased two books for mounting 
them at a cost of 7/- each, some white blotting 
paper for drying them in, a bottle of gum, 
and then started work. The dry garden book 
is bound so that when flowers are mounted 
on the different pages their bulk will not break 
the binding. 

The specimens should be plucked when 
not too fully blown and placed in pads of white 
blotting paper, and then large books or heavy 
weights placed upon them. A good plan is 
to put them in the linen press instead. They 
should be changed occasionally into fresh, 
dry blotting paper, particularly in the winter, 
when some flowers, which are thick and heavy, 
may take a month or more to dry. In this 
case it is a good plan to dry the fresh blotting 
paper before the fire and transfer the drying 
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FIG. 


flowers to it. This process will have to be 
repeated probably many times, whereas in the 
sunmer small flowers may be dried and pressed 
in a few days. 

There is a good device lately come out which 
dries and presses the flowers in from six hours 
to three days. They are put between pads 
of cotton wool, and under and over are covers 


of half-inch wire netting. These are secured © 


and pressed by straps and then the whole is 
hung before the fire, or out in the sun, or 
they may be placed in the airing cupboard next 
to the hot-water pipe, when in a day or so 
they are ready for mounting. And I may 
here add that the quicker the flowers are dried 
the better they retain their colour, and, generally 
speaking, with care and quick drying the 
flowers retain their lovely colours wonderfully. 
I find this the case too, with the leaves of the 
Ampelopsis when they have changed to the 
charming autumn: tints, and the Blackberry 
leaf, the Loganberry, in fact, all the tints 
of all autumn leaves are beautifully preserved 
and are as fresh as when gathered, Long 


134.—HYPERICUM URALUM IN THE 


drying produces rusty colour, particularly 
with the white flowers, such as White Lilac. 

When the flowers are quite dry they are 
mounted as follows :—After arranging them 
in the. book as you wish—and this is a process 
that brings out the artistic feelings of the 
mounter—they are placed with the front on 
a sheet of blotting paper and liquid gum spread 
lightly over the back of them. I use a bottle 
of gum with a wheel at the neck, and by drawing 
this over the flower just sufficient gum is spread 
over it. The flower is then taken hold of by 
‘the stem and carefully placed on the desired 
page of the book and pressed down. When 
mounting is finished for the evening, the whole 
is put under pressure, and later on the names 
are added to each. If desired, instead of 
gumming the flowers on the paper, slips of 
transparent gummed paper. such as is used for 
repairing torn music sheets, may be used, but 
with many flowers this is scarcely practicakle. 

It is well to mount several similar flowers 


R.H.S. 


with their leaves and specimens of their buds, 
in the form of afan. For instance, a Snowdrop 
by itself would look very simple, but a well- 
arranged mass of single and double Snowdrops, 
with leaves and buds, makes a beautiful picture. 
Also, where the same class of flower has different 
colours, such as the yellow and violet Crocuses, 
the pink and white Honesty, with the trans- 
parent ‘“ moons,” the Wallflower, etc., make 
charming subjects. Most effective pictures are 
made with Pyrus japonica, and with this, as with 
many other flowers, it is as well to press 
some extra flowers singly and apart from the 
stems, and they can then be added to those 
mounted and thus enkance the picturesque 
effect. 

A very pretty setting is obtained by mounting 
the Strawberry flower with its leaves, also the 
Ranunculus, Delphinium, Rose, Poppy, Spanish 
[ris, Montbretia, Helleborus, Cyclamen, as well 
as the Primula family, Wallflower, Bluebell, 
Ceanothus and the Apple and other fruit 
blossoms. 

Even a branch of the new-leaved Copper 
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Beech, the Wistaria, Laburnum, and Acacia 
may be so arranged that they appear to be hanging 
from the tree. With very heavy flowers, such 
as the Paeony, it is best to thin the petals 
before drying and pressing—tbis can be done 
without damaging the beauty of the flower, 
and it takes a shorter time to dry than if pressed 
whole, and the colours are more likely to remain. 

Much materia] can be found even in the 
vegetable garden. Few people would recog- 
nise the flower of the Potato, and probably 
fewer still the flower of the Cauliflower. Inter- 
esting specimens may be made of the Kidney 
Bean with its red flower and its leaves, and, lower 
down, a Bean-pod showing the flower and fruit ; 
the culinary Pea with its flower and pod and 
tendrils; Asparagus, with its little bell flowers. 
And so interest increases as the book grows, 
and the making of a “dry garden” carries one 
through not only the summer months, but will 
occupy one’s leisure time in a most profitable 
way throughout the winter. 





(see p. 331). 


It is possible to fill other books with flowers 
of the fields and hedgerows, with different kind 
of grasses, mosses, etc, and with an illustrated 
gardening book or volume of Flowers of the 
Field, this will provide something worth 
working for. 

I will close with the following lines of 
‘‘Appreciation’’ which I received from an 
Edgbaston lady, who signed herself ‘ A Plant 
Lover.” 

These flowers of thine so cunningly compiled, 

Bring back mid wintry chills and sullen skies 

Glad thoughts of sunshine past 

When florets ope’d with blushing shy surprise, 

Nor dreamed dark days would come 

When Zephyrs mild would change to bitter 

When flower-love dies [blast, 

And birds fly sadly south. 

But here beguiled 

The sun has left perpetual summer where 

he smiled.” 

If I have been the means of inspiring others 
to take up the ‘‘ Dry Garden” as a hobby 
I shall feel amply repaid in giving my experience. 
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epiphytic Rhododendrons (one of which recalled 
R. pendulum of Sikkim), and seeds of them I 
must have. That job took nearly an hour, 
and it was four o'clock when I started back 
for camp. Consequently, I was still some 
distance away when darkness came on, and the 
heavy clouds and drizzling rain which set in 
completed the gloom. The last two or three 
miles proved rather difficult under the circum- 
stances, but I got back to camp before seven, 
and enjoyed a good dinner. 

On October 25 we broke camp in a heavy 
snowstorm, and crossed the pass once more. 
The soft snow was now piling up, and we sank 
in waist deep time after time; consequently, 
it was a weary band who reached the upper 
marshinthe late afternoon. A few days later 
the pass was finally closed to traffic for 
eivht months. 

All the smaller alpines, such 


as ‘Cherry 
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Tibetans—might make a hash of it. I guessed 
rightly, for I never saw either of them again. 
One fell sick, the other cleared out—apparently 
he was ‘‘ wanted.”’ 

Happily, we got everything we required 
south of the river, though we did not get 
the quantity of some species I might have 
secured through these men. Two of my collec- 
tors faced the rigours of the Doshong La once 
more, to collect another packet of ‘ Orange 
Bill,’ and they did very well. 

On October 28, we reached Pe on the Tsangpo, 
and I at once set to work drying and packing 
seeds. The weather was now brilliantly fine 
and all the snow peaks were clearly visible. 
Before leaving Pe, I sent a man across the river 
to collect the big blue Gentian and the rose- 
purple Rhododendron, this last a species in 
the first dozen, out of the seventy or eighty 
species discovered. F. Kingdon Ward. 


Amelanchier canadensis which are very 
attractive, but for a short period only. It is 
noticeable that the specimen which is in a 
sheltered position retains its foliage much 
longer than does its exposed companion. Not 
far from the rock garden is a plant of Berberis 
chitria which has almost grown into a tree 
and the age of which must be about forty 
years. The leaves are reddening and it is 
bearing quantities of red berries which will 
subsequently darken, while in the same part 
of the gardens the large-leaved Hydrangea 
quercifolia, which some people seem to find 
difficult to grow, and Prunus pumila, are 
noteworthy for their autumn beauty. Other 
shrubs with exceptionally bright, coloured 
foliage are Viburnum dentatum and Rhus 
Cetinus var. purpureus. 

Many of the Rose species growing near the 
river have fruited well this year. The most 
prolific of which has been Rosa multibracteata. 
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Bell’ and the three-coloured Primula were 
row finally and hopelessly buried under three 
feet of snow, but we stayed another day at the 
upper flat to collect Rhododendron seeds— 
the serub ‘ Lacteum °‘ Yellow Peril’ and various 
‘Anthopogons.’ On this, our last day at the 
Doshong La proper, I was lucky enough to collect 
on some bare rocks at 13,000 feet, quite a good 
little packet of ‘Scarlet Runner’ seeds, which 
I valued more than any other species with the 
possible exception of ‘Orange Bill’; and on 
the way down the mountain, just before the 
light failed, I dug out of the deep snow some 
more ‘Plum Glaucum.’ 

We could have gone down to Pe in a few 
hours from this camp, but there was so much 
to collect on the way that I decided to camp 
at the lower flat en route. This gave me 
a chance to collect seeds of half-a-dozen Rhodo- 
dendrons which are common to both banks 
of the Tsangpo, as I had a suspicion that the 
men I had left at Tumbatse to collect—local 


137..-NYMPHAEA STELLATA IN A WARM WATER-POOL 


NOTES FROM WISLEY. 


In addition to the many shrubs at Wisley 
which at this time of year are conspicuous 
because of their brilliant leaves, there are 
numbers of fully grown trees to be seen about 
the gardens with striking foliage. Foremost 
among them is Liquidambar styraciflua which 
in the autumn of every year towers like a 
beacon over the wild garden. Here also a 
specimen of Cornus florida has coloured excep- 
tionally well this year. The undersurface of 
the leaves is glaucous which gives an attractive 
effect. Another tree with red foliage in the 
autumn is the Scarlet Oak (Quercus coccinea) 
of which the Knaphill variety is to be seen in 
the field garden. 

Of the yellow-foliaged subjects Liriodendron 
tulipifera is one of the brightest and the 
leaves remain on the tree for quite a long 
time. On the rock garden are two trees of 





AT WISLEY. 


This bears a profusion of scarlet clusters of 
small, hairy, Pear-shaped hips, which exude a 
strong perfume of Sweet Briar. No less 
ornamental are the fruits of Rosa pomifera 
and R. gymnocarpa. There is still a fine show 
of bloom in the new Rose borders which have 
recently been made on the new land near 
Wisley village. 

A particularly graceful new shrub with 
delicate, Fern-like foliage is now in flower, 
namely, Hypericum uralum (Fig. 134), 
the flowering of which has been hitherto pre- 
vented by the frosts. This year, however, 
quite a number of the frail, yellow blooms have 
opened. In addition the well-known Holly- 
leaved, evergreen Osmanthus ilicifolius is now 
blooming fragrantly, and for no apparent reason 
a plant of Kalmia angustifolia is in full bloom 
in the wild garden. 

The perennial Asters on trial at Wisley are 
now at their best, and among them are some 
very good ones, such as Barr’s Pink, of the 
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Novae-Angliae section. and a fine white named 
Queen Elizabeth. In the amellis group, Frikartii 
stands out. The flowers are pale blue in colour, 
and it is rather taller than most varieties of this 
section. Another noteworthy variety is Friquet 
with pale pink flowers. One of the plants of 
those sent in for trial is paler than the others, 
and many of the flowers are almost white. 
In the frames near the alpine house the Crocus 
species have started to bloom again. One of 
the most beautiful is a white-flowered species, 
C. caspius. The flower is of good substance, 
apd the leaves come up with it. This is not 
sointhecase of C. cancellatusa!bus whichis flower- 


of October. At that time it is quite a distinctive 
tree. The other is the well-known American 
Red Oak, Quercus rubra, whose brilliant red 
leaves are a conspicuous feature of the autumn 
garden. 

Some of the numerous varieties of Acer 
palmatum produce foliage of the most brilliant 
hues, but for sheer brilliance of leaf-colouring 
the palm should be given to Rhus typhina, 
and its beautiful variety laciniata. To see 
either of these plants at the height of their 
splendour in autumn is to witness a sight that 
will never be forgotten. The Cotoneasters 
contribute largely to the display of autumn tints 
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ing, as also are C. sativus Pallasii, with narrow 
segments, and the very pale, lavender-flowered 
Crocus Tournefortii. In the open ground, 
C. hadriaticus and several beautiful varieties 
of C. speciosus, such as Myddleton Gem and the 
elegant C.s. Aitchisonii are flowering. C. zonatus, 
with its belt of orange, is also in bloom. 

Nymphaea stellata (Fig. 137), whose starry, 
blue flowers rise well above the water, is still 
flowering freely in the heated tank in front 
of the laboratory, while against the wall of the 
building many bright Tigridia blooms are still 
to be seen. J. E. G. White. 


NOTES FROM EDINBURGH. 


AUTUMN, ‘“‘ that season of mists and mellow 
fruitfulness,’”’ is a welcome time to those whose 
affection centres round trees and shrubs, for 
then many of theirfavourites are seen in a new 
and gorgeous dress. The wealth of autumn 
tints among trees and shrubs varies from year. 
to year, and the past two years have not been 
remarkable in Edinburgh for the autumn display. 
This year, however, we are more fortunate, 
and visitors to the Royal Botanic Garden, 
Edinburgh, are able to see a variety of trees and 
shrubs of recent introduction in all the beauty 
of their autumn foliage. 

The study of autumn tints is indeed one of 
the most fascinating phases of gardening, 
and for the henefit of others who may be 
interested in thesubject such trees and shrubs as 
have proved themselves notable for the beauty 
of their autumn foliage are here recorded. 

The first to be noted is Aesculus flava, a 
North American tree, the brilliant yellow of 
its foliage making itself evident in early Septem- 
ber. This tree is at that period seen to even 
greater advantage when placed against a dark 
background. It is one of the first trees in the 
garden to become entirely deciduous. Two 
other trees follow upon it in the production of 
coloured foliage. One is the Japanese Quercus 
dentata, whose leaves assume a warm brown tint 
towards the end of September and the beginning 





in the garden, especially noteworthy being the 
red leaves of the Siberian C. laxiflora, and of C. 
foveolata, and copper-coloured tints which 
distinguish C. acutifolia var. pekinensis. 
Euonymus atropurpureus, a native of North- 
Eastern America, produces leaves of a fine 
red colour, while the orange-yellow of Pyrus 


sequently to a shining black, and, backed by 
the somewhat coarse, but nevertheless handsome 
foliage they render the plant extremely orna- 
mental. Then we have the scarlet fruits of the 
Skimmias, of which S. Fortunei, in the rock 
garden isthe best. In this matter of ornamental 
fruits, Pyrus Aucuparia occupies a place of 
honour on account of the earliness at which 
its scarlet fruits become evident, while it has 
a variety, P. A. fructu-luteo, with very five 
yellow fruits. 

We are again beholden to the genus Coton- 
easter to supply us with autumn fruits. Many, 
such as Cotoneaster Simonsii, C. thymifolia, 
C. congesta and C. microphylla are already 
well-known species upon which the planter 
may rely for the production of their scarlet 
fruits. Among the newer sorts we have C. 
horizontalis and its variety perpusilla, both being 
shrubs of distinctive habit, and bearing a 
quantity of scarlet fruits which are well shown 
off by the glossy, dark green leaves. Scarlet 
is also the distinguishing character of the fruits 
of C. Franchetii, a very graceful and compact 
growing shrub. C. glaucophylla vestita carries 
dull red fruits, and is also of graceful habit, 
while C. Harroviana, from Yunnan, promises 
to produce a goodly display of its clusters of 
small fruits. 

Among the more curious fruiting shrubs may 
be accounted Leycesteria formosa. Its dark 
fruits are hidden by the large red bracts, but 
it is well worthy of a place in any collection of 
hardy shrubs. 

The genus Berberis supplies us with some 
of the most charming fruiting shrubs that we 
possess, and to the many fine species there have 
been added in recent years numbers of excellent 
hybrids. 

There are some few trees and shrubs which 


„are treasured because they are valuable for the 


richness of their Jeaf colours in autumn, and 
also for the ornamental character of their fruits. 
The first of these to be mentioned is a very 
common shrub in cultivation. It is Berberis 
Aquifolium, one of the most handsome shrubs 
we possess. To its rich autumnal colouring 
of foliage is to be added the beauty of its clusters 
of Plum-coloured fruit, with their fine covering 
of bloom. The scarlet leaves of the compact 
growing B. Thunbergii are a feature of the 
garden in autumn, and the plant further recom- 





FIG. 139.—THE TRANSIT OF DRIED PRUNES 
(see p. 333). 


alpina super-aria, and the orange-red tints of 
the North American Crataegus flammea are 
worthy of more than passing notice. 

Yet another interesting feature of trees and 
shrubs in autumn is the _ brilliantly-coloured 
fruits, and many new species of berry-bearing 
plants which have been introduced in recent 
years. During September and October the 
scarlet hips of species of Rosa, e.g., R. Moyesii, 
R. rugosa and others, make a very pleasing 
display. One of the most remarkable of fruiting 
shrubs is Viburnum rhytidophyllum. Its large 
clusters of berries are at first red, turning sub- 


TO MARKET. 


mends itself by the production of fine red fruits. 
Although not making such a display as 
Thunbergii, the blue-coloured fruits of B. 
Darwinii are yet a further character for which 
this handsome species is treasured in gardens. 

One of the most handsome trees in autumn 
is Pyrus Ariarobusta. Itisa well-proportioned 
tree with silvery-grey foliage against which the 
clusters of red fruits show to advantage. This 
is a plant which is deserving of wider cultiva- 
tion,more especially in public parks and gardens, 
where so few plants are grown with a view to 
autumn effect. Robert H. Jeffers. 
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(Concluded from page 314.) 
CULTIVATION AND MARKETING. 


The marketing of their produce is the greatest 
problem that confronts the farmers and dealers 
of Jugo Slavia and is the most difficult and per- 
plexing subject in trade development. The 
whole commercial world is involved in this 
vital question, and great efforts are made to 
improve the different organisations. Plum 
cultivation is mostly in the hands of the peasants 
and it is interesting to watch their skill and capa- 
bility in handling the fruit. So soon as the fruit 
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is ripe the peasants dry it in their own drying 
ovens. Every large farm has its own oven 
so as to be able to dry the fruit promptly, as 
Plums are at their best for only a comparatively 
short time. The time to pick Plums is largely 
a matter of judgment, and in this respect it is 
necessary to be familiar with the fruits. The 
picking is done, as a rule, on successive days, 
commencing by picking fruits of the right size 
and best colour, then repeating the process on 
the following day or a few days later. Poor and 
over-ripe fruits are generally put into large casks 
and used for the preparation of brandy 
(sljivovic). To prepare one pound of preserved 
Prunes, from three to four pounds of fresh 
fruits are required. Fresh fruits are sold in 
comparatively small quantities, the bulk being 
used for drying as Prunes, for brandy or for 
jam. Besides, the great distances between 
the various farms, some of them forty to sixty 
miles from the nearest market place, and the 
very bad roads of the country, make the selling 
of fresh fruit quite impossible for many of 
them. Fig. 138 gives am idea of a drying 
oven at one of the large firms in Bosnia. 

Drying takes place in August and September 
and as a rule, September 15 is the first market 
day. Fig. 139 shows the conveyance of bags 
of dried fruit from the country to the market. 
Sometimes there are hundreds of such carts 
on the market place. These processions of 
carts from various parts of the country con- 
tinue during the whole of the autumn and in 
a small degree also during winter time. Each 
peasant brings his bags of Prunes on one or 
two carts, and it is interesting to see how 
cunningly he places his goods on the market. 
If prices are low and he is not in great need 
of money he brings only a few bags and care- 
fully watches the prices which obtain. If 
there isa great demand the prices at once rise ; 
if there is no demand he is soon demoralised, 
yet the majority are quite good business men. 

On reaching the market place the peasants 
have to pass the official weighing house, a 
Government institution for controlling the quan- 
tity and quality of the fruit. The illustrationin 
Fig. 140 shows one of these official weighing 
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houses. Here areseen the different types of Jugo 
Slavic peasants—Bosnian, Servian, Mussulman. 
After the weighing the owners receive an 
official statement of the weight of their fruit. 
With this document they go to the market, 
where they deal according to the stated weight. 

The entrance to the market place is usually 
indicated by a small flag placed on the side of 
the road; this shows the purchaser the place 
set aside for transacting business. Fig. 141 shows 
one of the markets. The bargain is sealed 
by a shake of the hands, but, to be valid, the 
shake must consist of an upward movement 
and the hands must separate in the upraised 
position. In Fig. 142 can be seenthe completion 


of a bargain; the arms of both men are raised 
with their hands just parted. 


This method 
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of closing a bargain is rather primitive; it is 
a somewhat modified and simplified Roman 
custom, but its validity is absolute, and no 
one would risk breaking a promise or agreement 
so given. 
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of the fruit are justified by long experience, 
and their services are duly recognised. 
When the fruits are purchased at the market 
they are taken to the merchant’s stores, where 
they undergo sorting and grading and are finally 
repacked in bags for delivery to the étuvage, 
or for exportation to the packing houses abroad. 
Fig. 143 shows one of these merchant stores 
at Breko, after the closing of the market. So 
soon as the fruits have been bought they are 
put into store and graded. The grading is 
according to certain rules. In the past there 
was no definite conception of what the standard 
grading should be, and only within recent years 
has a standard grading been established. Grading 
is a comparatively simple process, but it requires 
much attention. The Prunes are put into a 
holder; the man in charge turns a wheel thus 
moving the sieve that composes the whole of 
the upper part of the machine. During the 
forward and backward movement of the wheel 
the Prunes that slide along the sieve are com- 
pelled, if large enough, to reach the lower end. 
where they are collected in baskets or bags, 
The smaller ones pass through the sieve and 
are gathered at the opposite end of the machine. 
Another man is employed to guide the Prunes 
down the sieve and separate any fruits that may 
have stuck together. A third man is at the 
end of the machine where the Prunes that do 
not pass through are collected; he weighs the 
Prunes from time to time in order to ascertain 
the number of the grading. Should there be 
too many going to a 4-kg., he slows down the 
movement of the sieve and, on the other hand, 
quickens it if below the required number. 
The grading begins with the large-sized Prunes 
and by means of a large sieve. In autumn this 
works goes on day and night in all large stores. 





STANDARD GRADING. 


There are, as a rule, three kinds of standard 
grading. The Great Garniture, the small 
Garniture and the Mercantille. The Great 
Garniture comprises :—70-75 to the }-kg. 
equal to 63-68 to the English pound ; 80-85 
to the kg., equal to 72-77 to the English 
pound ; 95-100 to the 4-kg., equal to 85-91 to 
the English pound ; 110-120 to the $-kg., equal 
to 99-108 (commonly 100-110) to the pound. 





FIG. 


The bulk of the Prunes at the market place 
is handled by local buyers or shippers, whose 
chief occupation is to buy the small lots from the 
individual farmers, to form car-loads and thus 
obtain better rates. They possess warehouses 
in which they store the Prunes until car-lot 
shipments can be made, or until conditions 
are favourable for shipping. These buyers 
pay for the Prunes in cash and thereby facilitate 
the farmer’s business. They sort and grade 
the fruit and make the daily price uniform, 
thus facilitating the exporter’s task. The 
activities of these merchants in the first handling 


141—A PRUNE MARKET. 


The Small Garniture comprises :—80-85, 95-100. 
110-120. The 110-120 is called also the Usance, 
The Mercantille is the smallest grading, un- 
numbered. Sometimes there are also 120-130 and 
other grades between the above-mentioned, 
but they are not so usual in Jugo Slavia. The 
60-65 to the $-kg. (54-59 to the pound) are in 
such small quantities that they need not be 
taken into consideration. These numbers 
mean that so many fruits go to the }-kg. or the 
pound, and these figures are common to Jugo 
Slavia and the continent. In Jugo Slavia, 
as in the trade generally, an excess in the num- 
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ber of fruit up to two is allowed in the grading. 
Thus the 70-75 can count up to 77, the 80-85 
up to 87, and so on. However, after sterilisa- 
tion, sometimes on account of a more thorough 
drying and loss of weight during the long 
journey, the fruits may further exceed 
the standard number by one or two. This 
seems reasonable and is thoroughly understood 
in the trade, but does not apply to Prunes that 
are dipped after the drying. 


PACKING. 


After grading, the Prunesare ready for packing 
and sterilising and are brought to the ètuvage 
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MICHAELMAS DAISIES AT COLWALL. 





Man has outclassed the winds and the insects 
as a match-maker in the vegetable kingdom 
and when a gardener has a bias in this direction 
we may look for excellent results from his 
pairing. Mr. Ballard has such a bias, and his 
Michaelmas Daisies are a jait accompli: but 
before long, the garden world will know that 
these are not the only plants to which he has 
turned his attention although they are his 
principal speciality 





ARMS ON THE CONCLUSION 


OF A SALE OF PRUNES. 


Here the different gradings are examined 
as well as the quality and weight. When 
Prunes, not yet sterilised, are bought to distant 
places whence they must be forwarded by railway 
or steamer, the matter is, of course, different, 
and the risks greater. After the fruit has been 
taken over at the ètuvage, it is packed in cases 
of different sizes, generally lined with parch- 
ment paper. For the Continent, as a rule, 
the cases weigh 24 kg. (51 pounds, 12 ounces) ; 
for England the majority of cases weigh 12} kg. 
(27 pounds, 7 ounces), or 11.35 kg. (25 pounds). 
The facing layer is neatly arranged by hand 
in equal rows so as to give the packed fruit 
a better appearance when the case is opened ; 
this work is done by girls. The second operation 
consists in filling the cases. This work is done 
with a press. The Prunes are weighed and 
pressed into the cases in two or three portions 
for each case according to the size of the latter. 
Then the cases are closed, nailed, and prepared 
to be put into the oven fora final sterilisation. 
When this process is completed the cases are 
properly readjusted and prepared for export 
(Fig. 144). Of course, systems vary, but after 
forty years’ experience the above is the method 
generally adopted in Jugo Slavia, and is the best 
for retaining the natural bloom and sweetness of 
the fruit. 


STORAGE. 


The good keeping of the packed Prunes 
depends greatly on the storage, which must be 
dry and cool. Any carelessness in this matter 
may injure the fruits or shorten their keeping 
properties. If all instructions are carried out 
ie provided the fruits are from a sound crop, 
as in 1923, they are sure to keep in good condition 
for one and two years or even more. The appear- 
ance of a white substance on the fruit after 
Christmas may be nothing more than a sugary 
transpiration of the fruit, or a harmless yeast— 
Monilia candida—which is commonly found 
on dried Figs and other preserved fruits. Moulds 
(fungi) appear only on unsound and badly 
dried fruit (also on dipped fruit, after the curing), 
and, generally, if so infected, Prunes deteriorate 
in a comparatively short time. Mario T. 
dell’ Elmo. 


The fame of Colwall was fairly laid by such 
varieties as Beauty of Colwall, Lady Lloyd, 
Edith Goodwin and Ethel Ballard. They are 
still hard to beat. Later additions of great 
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the now well-known Amellus variety King 
George. The public rather like these cup- 
shaped flowers—Anita Ballard is one—but, 
perscnally, L prefer the flat type. All the same, 
Royal Blue is a fine Aster. Maid of Athens 
has been well named. More than one will have 
left his heart behind with the lovely pink ‘‘ Maid.” 
A rough description would be Lady Lloyd 
improved, but in this newer variety the indi- 
vidual flowers are larger and rather a paler 
pink—more self-coloured—while its pyramidal 
form of growth leaves little to be desired. 


October Dawn flowers after those already 
mentioned, so there was only an odd bloom 
or two out, but what a show there was! It 
has large, pale, heliotrope flowers, many with 
diameters of from two-and-three-quarters to 
three inches. It is a dwarf grower for a Novi- 
Belgii, and looks as if it might have Amellus 
blood in it. I was surprised to find how well 
Grey Lady looked ; it is one of those with long, 
very narrow, ray florets, after the type of 
Miss Eisle, and of a pretty rosy-grey colour. 
It is a fair weather variety for anything more 
woebegone looking than I found it in my garden 
on my return home it is hard to imagine. I now 
pass on to the latest—the three novelties 
recently offered by Mr. Ballard—I saw them ail 
and I consider two of the three take rank among 
the very best of his productions. Margaret 
Ballard is a double or semi-double ; the double- 
ness depending partly, as is very usual in Michael- 
mas Daisies, upon the time at which the flowers 
are produced, early orlate in the flowering season. 
The colour is difticult to describe and I must 
leave it as a kind of rosy-red, bright and pleasing, 
both on the plant and when cut. Freedom is 
an old friend. Jt was one of several that Mr. 
Ballard sent me under numbers in 1922. 
Practical experience singled it out as the best 
of the bunch. The large, single blooms of pale 
heliotrope with the tips of the ray florets slightly 
curving inwards, and its clean-cut centre, 
mark it as a variety of distinction and of special 
charm for all those who think more highly 
of single than of double flowers. It is very 
free and has a loose, graceful habit of growth. 
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FIG. 143.—ONE OF THE MERCHANT STORES AT BRCKO 


merit include the following :—Lavender, a 
lovely, single, rich lavender which was nearly 
over at the time of my visit; Queen Elizabeth, 
a capital pure white with a good many rows 
of quilled florets round a yellow centre—lI prefer 
it to Maid of Colwall or Snowdrift; Queen of 
Colwall, probably the tallest grower and the 
largest-flowered cf all the Asters I saw; the 
flowers are semi-double, of a pretty pale mauve 
shade; Royal Blue, a handsome plant with 
cup-shaped flowers of the identical colour of 


Powder Puff is not a patch on the other two. 
It has quaint, little, stubby, double flowers 
which are officially described as “ powdered 
rosy-mauve ” in colour. To me, the powdered 
look is a fly in the ointment. I would label 
it ‘‘ For those who like curiosities.” 

White Pigmy is my own name for a row of 
a white variety whose maximum height must be 
about eighteen inches. I think I may say 
its dwarfness endows it with potentiality. It 
may be the harbinger of a race comparable 
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to the ‘‘Cupids”’ among Sweet Peas, and to 
the * Gems ”’ among Dahlias, and it would seem 
probable that it has every chance of sharing 
the utilitarian popularity of the last named. 
Little Boy Blue and Little Pink Lady are 
usually classed as dwarfs, and so they are when 
compared with such varieties as Queen of Colwail 
or Beckett’s King of the Belgians, but compared 
with White Pigmy they are only semi-dwarfs. 
Nevertheless, they are very attractive in their 
deep blue and pink colouring, while the Kochia- 
like habit of the plant provides 4 variety of form 
and height which is all to the good. 

I do not think Mr. Ballard gives his Little 
Boy Blues the proverbial liquor that is said to 
keep dogs small and to comfort old women, 
but all his Little Boy Blues are of much lower 
growth than mine. He suggested that my soil 
had been ‘‘ too well done,” but that is not the 
case. It has had nothing in the way of manure 
for a long time. I can only suggest that the 
soil being on the stiff side makes the difference. 
It is an interesting point. Joseph Jacob. 





LIME. 





BEFORE dealing with the use of lime on soils 
it will be useful to consider generally the proper- 
ties of some of the forms of lime most frequently 
met with. Lime is the general name given 
to compounds of which calcium is the basic 
element. The commonest forms are :— 


CaCO,, chalk, marble or _ limestone =car- 
bonate of lime. 

Ca SO, gypsum=sulphate of lime. 

Ca (PO,)2= phosphate of lime. 

CaO, calcium oxide = quicklime. 

CaOH20, calcium hydroxide=slaked lime. 


The natural forms never occur pure, the most 
frequent impurity being magnesium compounds. 
The difference in the properties of natural 
forms is due to the presence of varying propor- 
tions of these impurities, and also to difference 
in crystalline form. These differences have a 
great influence on their chemical properties, 
as will be seen later. 

Quicklime is formed by burning limestone 
or chalk. By this process carbonic acid gas 
is driven off, CaCO, = CaO + CO3. 

The mineral impurities in the original stone 
will be present in the product, as calcining 
does not effect purification to any material 
extent. When quicklime is exposed to the 
air or is wetted it rapidly absorbs moisture, 
and the process of ‘“‘slaking’’ occurs with 
evolution of heat. CaO +H,O=Ca(OH)s. 

The hydroxide is very soluble in water and 
is thus readily assimilated by plants, but it is 
also strongly alkaline and has a caustic effect 
completely destroying vegetable tissue. It 
readily combines with carbon dioxide forming 
first the carbonate of lime, which is nearly 
insoluble, and then the bicarbonate which 
is fairly soluble. 

When burnt or quicklime is thrown on to the 
open ground the first result is that it slakes 
itself at the expense of any moisture that may 
be available. The effect of this is to destroy 
any tender rootlets with which it comes into 
contact, and in dry weather the effect on growing 
vegetation would be serious. The second stage is 
the hydroxide with its strongly alkaline reaction, 
which has the effect of disintegrating vegetable 
tissues. The finalstages are the conversion of the 
hydroxide to the carbonate and bicarbonate 
by the successive action of carbon dioxide 
present in the soil from decayed organic matter. 
It must be noted that the carbonates and indeed 
all salts resulting from the combination of a 
weak acid with a strong base, act in an alkaline 
manner, hence the disintegrating influence of 
lime is continued in a milder form, even when 
fully carbonated. The lime salts of strong 
acids, ¢.g., sulphate of lime (gypsum or plaster 
of Paris) and phosphate of lime (bones) are 
strictly neutral, while the acid phosphate 
Ca (Hz PO,)2 which is the main constituent 
of commercial superphosphate of lime, isdistincty 
acid. The superphosphate of lime of com- 
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merce, which is used extensively as a manure, 
is a mixture of monocalcium phosphate and 
calcium sulpnate, obtained by treating ground 
bones with oil of vitriol. 

It will be seen that the chemical composition 
of burnt lime which has been exposed to the 
action of excessive moisture and CO, is the same 
as ground chalk or limestone, but there is, 
nevertheless, a considerable difference in their 
action. The action of slaking reduces the lime 
to a fine powder, and after being acted on by 
CO, it is usually in the fine amorphous state 
in which chemical activity is greatly enhanced. 
Ground limestone or chalk or. the other hand, 
may be crystalline, or the lime may be bound 
up with silica or magnesia in the form of double 
salts, and no amount. of grinding will render 
is so chemically active. A limestone con- 
taining much magnesium or aluminium silicate 
yields what is technically known as poor lime; 
such lime slakes slowly and evolves little heat 
or hydration. 

It should be mentioned that lime exists in 
the natural state in a large number of inert 
forms. The cause of this inertness is somewhat 
obscure. In some cases it arises from a 
difference in crystalline structure, and in others, 
to the formation of complex double compounds. 
Marble, for example, is the purest form of 
calcium carbonate, while the setting of mortar 
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quicklime, but in some degree it is possessed 
by all lime salts. 

In this connection it is necessary to remember 
that the effect of this property is to arrest the 
natural processes of fermentation and decay 
in the soil, and in some soils this may be directly 
harmful. Lime, especially quicklime, must 
therefore be regarded in the light of a medicine 
which, while producing beneficial results in one 
direction, is harmful in others. The doctor 
has frequently to risk killing his patientin order 
to cure him, but he usually watches the symp- 
toms, and applies his doses with discretion. 
The horticulturist who uses lime ‘must be 
prepared to do likewise. W. Auton. 





A GARDENERS’ SOCIETY'S MONTHLY 
PUBLICATION IN CANADA. 





In a recent number of The Gardeners’ Chronicle 
we were extremely interested to see the notice 
taken by you of the monthly pamphlet issued 
by the Guildford Gardeners’ Society to its 
members. 

The Gardeners’ and Florists’ Association 
of Ontario has been issuing a similar publication 





FIG. 144 CASES OF PRUNES READJUSTED FOR EXPORT 
AFTER STERILISATION, 


and cement is due to the gradual absorption 
of atmospheric COz2 and the formation of a com- 
plex silico-carbonate. In brief, the physical 
characteristics of lime compounds are of the 
utmost importance in their effect on chemical 
reactions. 

The effects of lime in the soil may be sum- 
marised thus :— 

(1) Lime acts directly as a food, calcium being 
an element essential to plant life. For this 
purpose burnt lime applied in the winter when 
no crops are actively growing is unquestionably 
the best, but ground limestone or chalk is a 
good substitute, and the lime contained in other 
manures added in winter to supply other con- 
stituents (such as superphosphate and basic 
slag) plays its part in supplying calcium 
to the plant. 

(2) Certain compounds of lime act as neutral- 
isers in correcting excessive acidity. Burnt 
lime, ground chalk, limestone or basic slag 
have this effect, but pot superphosphate or 
gypsum. It must be borne in mind that soils 
may suffer from excessive alkalinity as well 
as excessive acidity. 

(3) Certain compounds of lime act as disinteg- 
rating agents by virtue of their alkalinity. 
Burnt lime is most active in this respect, but 
ground limestone or chalk also act in this 
way to some extent. 

(4) Lime acts as a germicide and disinfectant. 
This property is most pronounced in unslaked 


for just about the same time as our Guildford 
friends, and I enclose a copy of our latest effort 
for your perusal. 

Our membership consists of professional 
gardeners, and as our funds are extremely 
limited we have to do the best we can in the 
circumstances. The editor is a working gardener 
and with the aid of his gardener associates, 
pot only supplies the copy, but does the multi- 
graphings and binding as well, the only cost 
to the Association being the printed cover, 
paper, ink and postage. 

We thought this effort of ours, if a little 
primitive in its make-up, might also interest 
you, coming as it does from a body of men to 
whom The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the first and 
last word in horticultural literature. R. G. 
Thompson, Secretary-Treasurer, The Gardeners’ 
and Florists’ Association of Ontario, 17, Ellsworth 
Avenue, Toronto 10, Ontario, Canada. 

[Accompanying Mr. Thompson’s communi- 
cation was a copy of the publication which is 
entitled The G. and F. Monthly. It contains 
paragraphs of interest to the members and one 
page is entirely filled with cultural notes for 
August. The meetings of the winter session, 
which opened on the third Monday in September, 
should be very entertaining, for a paragraph 
states that the ‘‘ Members are returning from 
well deserved holidays and are bringing all sorts 
and varieties of yarns which they are anxious 
to retail to willing listeners.’’—Eps. } 
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REMARKS ON THE CONDITION OF 
THE FRUIT CROPS 


(Sce Tables and Summaries, Ante, pp. (111-116). 
(Concluded from p. 315.) 


WALES. 


DENBIGHSHIRE.—The cold, sunless spring was 
very detrimental to the setting of fruits, and the 
crops are barely of average quantity. The only 
exceptions were Raspberries and Black Currants 
which gave heavy cropsof good quality. Straw- 
berries were good, but were quickly over owing 
to the drought. F.C. Puddle, Bodnant Gardens, 
Tal-y-Cafn. 


GLAMORGANSHIRE.—Fruit trees, generally, 
bloomed freely, but owing to the cold and back- 
ward spring, and the absence of bees, many 
of the fruits failed to set, especially in the case 
of stone fruits. Apples carrying good crops 
of fruits are Beauty of Bath, Early Victoria, 
Allington Pippin, Bramley’s Seedling, Bismarck, 
Newton Wonder and Lane’s Prince Albert. 
Of Pears, although many trees are barren, 
we have a fair crop. Plums Victoria and 
Early Prolific, were the most plentiful, while 
Damsons were a fair crop. Gooseberries were a 
record crop ; Strawberries also were very good. 
The soil is a heavy loam overlying limestone. 
W. E. Wright, Henstaff Court Gardens, 
Pontyclun. 


All fruit trees produced a large quantity 
of bloom, but owing to the unseasonable 
weather at the flowering period, the crops 
of Plums, Pears and Apples were ruined. The 
district was free from spring frosts, but prolonged 
cold, wet weather, accompanied by cold winds 
caused the damage. Bush fruits were very 
good, especially Gooseberries; Peaches and 
Nectarines were almost failures. Fruit trees 
look well and are free from blight. C. T. 
Warmington, Penllergaer, Swansea. 


IRELAND. 


Meratu.—The Apple crop is a total failure 
in Co. Meath, and so far as I can learn from 
“rowers, it is the same in all parts of Ireland. 
Wet weather in May ruined the Apple and 
Pear crops, and the blossoms were never dry. 
We had a small sprinkling of Plums. The fruit 
crops are the most scanty I ever saw in my 
lifetime. Michael M’Keown, Julianstown, 


Drogheda. 





S. IRELAND. 


KILKENNY.—As in most other districts, 
fruit trees of all kinds blossomed very freely 
this season, but the weather was not favourable 
at the time, and probably the flowers were 
lacking in strength after the sunless summer 
of 1924. Whatever the cause, most of the 
blossom failed to set fruits in anything like 
the quantity indicated at flowering time. 
Amongst small fruits Black Currants were 
the least satisfactory. The following varieties 
of Apples have fair crops: Lord Grosvenor, 
(irenadier, Gascoyne’s Scarlet, Warner's King, 
The Queen, Royal Jubilee, American Mother, 
Barnack Beauty, Wealthy and Court Pendu 


Plat. T. E. TLomalin, Bessborough Gardens, 
Piltown. 

TyRONE.—Tree fruit crops are very dis- 
appointing. Apples are the worst crop for 


over thirty years, after two very poor seasons. 
Pears are not much better. Plums, after 
apparently setting well, dropped wholesale 
when about the size of Peas. Cherries are 
very little grown in this district; those that 
have come under my notice carried fair crops. 
Nmall fruits were all good except Raspberries, 
whieh were small and late in ripening. Straw- 
berries were very good though also late in ripen- 
ing ; the season was soon over. The continuous 
wet weather in April and May, together with 
cold winds were very injurious to the fruit 
Insects have not, so far, been very 
troublesome. 1 note an increase in the amount 
of Orange Cup fungus on Gooseberries, Fred 
WW. Walker, Sion House Gardens, Sion Mills. 


blossom. 


West MeEatH.—The fruit crops generally 
are very much under the average. The wood 
ripened badly last autumn owing to constant 
rain and lack of sunshine. A wet and cold 
May (5.82 inches of rain) destroyed all prospects 
of good crops. Wm. Allen, Pukenham Hall, 
Castle pollard. 


Co. Down.— For the third consecutive season 
the Apple crop is of a most disappointing 
character. Bramley's Seedling, Worcester 
Pearmain and Grenadier only are carrying 
a few fruits. The sparsely placed blossoms 
failed to develop in the wet, sunless weather, 
Pears and Plums fared somewhat better and 
have good crops. Small fruit were good crops, 
Strawberries being excellent. Our soil is of 
a very heavy nature and only a few feet 
above rock. T. W. Bolas, Mount Stewart, 
Newtounards, 


Co. CorK.—AIll the fruit crops are below the 
average with the exception of Raspberries 
and bush fruits. Black Currants and Goose- 
berries under good cultivation cropped well 
in spite of the June drought. Strawberries 
were, on the whole, good, but the season was 
short. Raspberries suffered for want of 
moisture. Spur canker and die-back diseases were 
very prevalent on Cox's Orange Pippin, Blen- 
heim Pippin, and a few other varieties of Apples. 
Saw-fly caterpillar on Gooseberries was a great 
pest this season and caused serious damage 
wherever spraying was neglected. J. Dearnaby, 
17, St. Patrick Terrace, Magazine Road, Cork. 


CHANNEL ISLANDS. 


GUERNSEY.—The produce exported from 
Guernsey consists principally of Tomatos, 
Grapes, Melons and Figs, the bulk of which are 
grown under glass. Tomatos have done 
splendidly, and up to July 12 prices were satis- 
factory. Melons have been a satisfactory crop 
but are grown by a very limited number of 
growers; the same remarks apply to Figs. 
W. Mauger and Sons, Brookdale Nurseries, 
Guernsey. 





This is one of the worst fruit vears on 
record. The trees were well set with fruit 
buds and they developed well, but at blossoming 
time there were cold, east winds whieh in a very 
short time ruined the prospects. There being 
an absence of lime in our soil stone fruits are, 
at the best, a very uncertain crop, but this 
year they were much worse than usual. C. 
Smith and Son, Caledonia Nursery, Guernsey. 








. 
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Cactus Dahlias.—Horticulteur has done a 
service to the Dahlia in writing his note (p. 275) 
on this subject. He begins by quoting the 
words of H. S., which I again repeat as they 
cannot be too often emphasised. They are :— 
“ With very few exceptions, the Cactus varieties 
are absolutely useless as garden plants.” This 
opinion was expressed by an able and experienced 
grower, and I am very glad to see it endorsed 
by another authority. I happen to know that 
Horticulteur has a vast experience of Dahlias. 
In the same issue, however, we have Mr. J. E. G. 
White (p. 268) writing thus ip connection with 
Dahlias at Wisley :—‘* There seems to be little 
justification for the charge in a recent article 
that the Cactus Dahlia is absolutely useless as 
a garden plant, for although it must be adinitted 
that the varieties of this section are not so early 
cr so prolific as those of some other types, 
the pecuhar ferm of the flower renders them 
particularly conspicuous in the garden, and when 
planted against a dark background of shrubs 
they can be of more value than any others.” 
Proof of such a statement is required. Will 
Mr. White state the names of such Cactus 
varieties ? When he does I think it will be a 
matter of extreme simplicity to recommend 
sorts of a far more showy character in other 
sections of the Dahlia. I agree with Horti- 
culteur that the tendency to exhibit Cactus sorts 
in Dahlia groups at the shows is detrimental! 


to the popularity of the Dahlia. Cactus varicties 
were wont to be shown almost exclusively some 
years ago, and the result was that the Dahlia 
fell into the bad graces of the gardening pubiic. 
For several vears there was but little interest 
taken in the Dahlia. The advent of the 
Collerettes created a new era in the history of 
the Dahlia, and the present popularity of the 
flowerrestsvery largely on this and other decora- 
tive sections. Cactus Dahlias are undoubtedly 
glorious flowers, but until the habit of the plant 
is improved afd we get sorts with stiff stems 
thrown well above the foliage they are not 
wanted in the garden. The great interest taken 
in the flower in these days has induced some of 
the leading societies to offer large prizes for 
groups of Dahlias at their exhibitions. Jt is 
most unfortunate that Cactus sorts predominate 
in such grceups. It is a feature that is most 
misleading to the would-be grower of the 
flower. There is one cure for this. A condition 
should be inserted in every schedule that no 
wiring of stems be allowed. The day is past 
for the use of artificial supports of this nature, 
and such use is certainly unnecessary. The 
group Which was awarded the Coronation 
Cup at Holland Park show was notable for 
the fact that not a single stem was wired. The 
Royal Horticultural and other Societies must 
strengthen the hands of raisers, and they should 
make non-wiring compulsory. We should then 
see an end of varieties which are hopeless in the 
garden. George M. Taylor, Edinburgh. 


Pendulous Begonias.— Your kindly reference 
to our Begonias at Holland Park Hall is very 
greatly appreciated, but your reporter is in 
error in stating that the Begonias in baskets 
were B. Llodyii. Our strain of these pendulous 
varieties was in existence long before B. Lloydu 
appeared, and had its origin in Fleur de Chry- 
santhéme and Marie Bouchet, two old French 
varieties which we crossed with seedlings of 
our own; we now have several varieties which 
ure propagated by cuttings. We call them 
pendulous or basket Begonias. C. F. Langdon, 
Bath. 


Missing Butterflies.—In reply to Mr. S. B. Dicks 
(Gaurd. Chron., Septernber 26), there are many 
reasons which may account for the absence 
of Red Admiral (Vanessa Atalanta) and the 
Peacock (Vanessa Io) Butterflies. We depend 
entirely on spring migration from the contipent 
for the presence of the Red Admiral in the 
autumn. There are very few cases on record 
of this insect hibernating and surviving the 
winter in this country. The Red Admiral 
is not a hibernating species at all, as so many 
people imagine it to be. The autumn brood 
is the progeny of migrants which have reached 
our shores from the continent earlier in the 
vear, at the end of May or beginning of June. 
This season we have not had this large migration 
from the continent, and at most of the usual 
places on the coast where this insect occurs 
during the migration, very few have been seen. 
Where there are thousands in other years 
there are only tens this season. With regard 
to the searcity of the Peacock Butterfly (Vanessa 
lo), this may be due to Ichneumon attacks. 
or to unfavourable spring conditions when the 
hibernated specimens should have been deposi- 
ting eves. The larvae of the Inchneumon 
Fly take an enormous toll of many species, 
and in some varieties I have found so many as 
seventy-five per cent. of the larvae attacked. 
The Peacock does hibernate in this country 
as an imago. At any time it is difhecult to 
account for the abundance or searcity of any 
particular species, and all fluctuate from year 
to year. Undoubtedly, much depends on the 
climatic conditions during some particular 
period of the life cycle, which accounts for these 


abnormal appearances or disappearances. 
E. W.H. Laxton, Bedford. 
In reply to Mr. Dicks’ question 





(p. 252), my Buddleia nanhoensis, and 
especially B. variabilis, were covered with 
Butterflies this year. chiefly the Tortoiseshe!! 
kind, but I saw also the Peacock Butterfly. 
Lam not quite sure about the Red Admirals; 
l think there were a few. Mary 1. Wells, 
Tirvea, Ruan High Lanes, Cornwall. 
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SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL 


OCTOBER 20.—Although the weather was 
dismal and rain fell heavily during the 
greater part of the day, the interior of the 
R.H.S. Hall presented an unusually bright 
appearance to those who braved the elements 
This meeting was devoted especially to Orchids, 
and the Orchid growers rose to the occasion 
by providing a feast of beauty in form and colour. 
Late, hardy flowers were shown freely, and there 
was a fine central group of stove plants arranged 
by Mr. L. R. RussELL. Several novelties 
attracted attention, some because of their 
beauty, others because of their interest. 

Orchid Committee. 

Present :—Sir Jeremiah Colman (in the chair), 
Mr. Gurney Wilson (Hon. Sec.), Mr. C. J. Lucas, 
Mr. H. T. Pitt, Mr. J. Cypher, Mr. F. W. Flory, 
Mr. A. Dye, Mr. Fred K. Sander, Mr. A. McBean, 
Mr. E. R. Ashton, Mr. J. Wilson Potter, Mr. 
Frederick J. Hanbury, Mr. Stuart H. Low, 
Mr. Bertram J. Becton, Mr. H. Alexander, 


Mr. Charles H. Curtis, Mr. J. E. Shill, Mr. H. H. 
Smith and Mr. T. Armstrong. 


AWARDS OF MERIT. 


Cattleya Mimosa var. grandiflora (Venus 
Xx triumphans). This is a finely-shaped variety 
of a hybrid Messrs. COwAN AND Co. have been 
showing well of late. The flower is rounded 
and the colour is golden amber with orange 
shading ; the lip is rose-purple with a few dull 
gold veins in the throat. Shown by Messrs. 
COWAN AND Co., Southgate. 


Laelio-Cattleya Profusion var. Megantic (C. 
Hardyana x L.-C. Serbia). A very fine form 
of this useful autumn-flowering hybrid. The 
very broad petals are a lovely shade of mauve, 
and the Tyrian purple lip has a fringed mauve 
edging, and old gold veins in the throat. Shown 
by Messrs. J. AND A. McBEAN. 


Vuylstekeara Edna, Stamperland var. (Miltoni- 
oda Harwoodit X Miltonia Charlesworthii). 
This gorgeous Orchid has fine flowers of 
rich, bright crimson, with rosy shading on 
the lip and a golden crest. The spike shown 
carried eleven expanded flowers. Shown by 
R. Paterson, Esq., Stamperland, Cathcart, 
Glasgow. 

Cattleya Lady Veitch, Rosslyn var.—A charm- 
ing variety in which the lemon-throated lip 
is of especially fine form, and the pure white 
sepals and petals are of good breadth. Shown 
by H. T. Pitt, Esq., Stamford Hill. 


Mr. SHILL, gardener to Baron Schröder, 
The Dell Park, Englefield, brought up but did 
not publicly exhibit, two flowers of an exquisitely 
beautiful Orchid—Potinara La Paz derived 
from Sophro-Cattleya Faboris crossed with 
Brasso-Cattleya The Baroness; the large and 
shapely flowers are soft chrome yellow, and the 
handsome lip has a wide margin of old rose 
and old gold veins in the centre and throat. 


AMATEURS’ GROUPS. 


A delightful and interesting group was 
arranged by H. T. Pitt, Esq., (gr. Mr. Thurgood), 
Rosslyn, Stamford Hill. It is really wonder- 
ful how well Mr. Prrt grows Orchids in London. 
A few good things were Cattleya Mimosa, 
Rosslyn var., Brasso-Cattleya Penelope, B.-C. 
Alderman, Laclio-Cattleya Peter Pan, L.-C. 
Carmencita, with a ruby lip and yellow sepals 
and petals ; Cattleya Hardyana alba and Brasso- 
Laelio-Cattleya Golden Crown. The lovely 
Cypripedium Boltonii was also included, with 
C. Chapmanii, C. Daisy Barclay, Coelogyne 
speciosa, Cirrhopetalum miniatum and Milton- 
ioda Harwoodii. We congratulate Mr. PITT 
on the award of the Silver Cup offered for the 
best amateur’s group. 


A very bright exhibit from S. J. Joyce, Esq., 
Witley, Surrey, contained rather too many plants 
for the space allowed. It was a capital display 
nevertheless, and included good samples of 
Odontoglossum grande, Vanda luzonica with 


two good spikes, Cattleya Fabia in good con- 
dition, Laelio-Cattleya Linda, Cymbidium 
erythrostylum, Odontonia  brugensis, the 
yellow Cattleya Aeneas, and numerous good 
Odontoglossums. 


Sır JEREMIAH Corman (er. Mr. T. Collier), 
Gatton Park, Reigate, had a comparatively 
small group in which were fine specimens of 
Cattleya Bowingiana var. violacea, with three 
spikes; C. B. lilacina with four spikes; C. 
Browniae, Gatton Park var., witha grand spike 
of about eighteen flowers ; Cypripedium Maudiae 
and the graceful Stenoglottis longifolia. The 
plants were rather thinly disposed and there was 
need for “‘ filling ” in the background. 


TRADE GROUPS. 


Messrs. J. AND A. McBean exhibited a 
splendid group of Orchids which was very greatly 
admired. The plants were well-grown and 
pleasingly arranged. Very fine were the 
examples of Laelio-Cattleya Profusicn, in 
variety ; L-C. Hassallii alba ; the white Cattleya 
Annette, C. Cowaniana alba, and C. labiata 
Ashstead Park var.; Cypripedium insigne 
var. Rovalty was finely represented, and is 
one of the very best of the golden Cypripediums ; 
Vanda coerulea, V. Kimballiana, Cochlioda 
vulcanica, and Cymbidium erythrostylum were 
beautiful as well as interesting. Some good 
Odontoglossums and Odontiodas were arranged 
along the back of the group and added their 
meed of grace to the wonderful colour of larger 
flowers beneath. 

The central feature of Messrs. CHARLESWORTH 
AND Co.’s fiae group was composed of fifty plants 
of Dendrobium Phalaenopsis carrying numerous 
graceful spikes of mauve and rose-purple 
flowers. On either side of the Dendrobiums, 
all capitally arranged, were Oncidium varicosum 
Rogersii, Laelio-Cattleya Profusion, L-C. Orebus, 
Sophro-Laelia Gratrixae var. magnifica, with 
four flowers betraying their descent from L. 
tenebrosa ; Brasso-Cattlevya Luegmann, Sophro- 
Laelio-Cattleya var.Prince Hirohito, the graceful 
Wilsonara insignis and numerous fine spikes 
of choice Odontoglossums and Odontiodas. 

Messrs. J. CYPHER AND SON contributed a 
collection which was notable for its selection of 
Cypripediums associated with Laelio-Cattleyas 
and Brasso-Cattleyas. Among the Cypri- 
pediums we were attracted by C. Thalia gigantea, 
C. Olivia, C. Shogun, the ever beautiful C. 
insigni Sanderae, C. The Baron, the dark-hued 
C. William Lloyd, and the rosy C. Leybournense. 

Mr. H. Dixon, Putney, showed such interesting 
Orchids as Pleione lagenaria, yellow forms of 
Cypripedium insigne, Spathoglottis edenensis, 
Lycaste Balliana, and some Dendrobiums. 

All the plants shown by Messrs. COWAN AND 
Co. had ample room to display their beauty 
to full advantage, while Ferns provided a 
suitable ground work. A few of their most 
notable plants were Laelio-Cattleya Queen Mary, 
Cattleya Lady Veitch, C. Fabia, C. Daedalus, 
Brasso-Cattleva British Queen, B.-C. Fusilier, 
and Cypripedium Dreadnought. 


In a rather dark position in the annexe 
Messrs. STUART, Low AND Co. displayed a goodly 
collection of Orchids, their group achieving 
considerable elegance from the use of Oncidium 
varicosum Rogersii and Oncidium oblongatum 
citrinum. They showed fine plants of Brasso - 
Cattleya Heatonensis, Laelio-Cattleya Profusion, 
L.-C. Dupreana, Cattleya Aeneas, C. Enid and 
the golden-yellow  SBrasso - Laelio - Cattleya 
Titania; hybrid Odontoglossums in variety, 
Sophronitis grandiflora, Cymbidium erythros- 
tylum, the small but rare Cattleya bicolor 
coerulea, and the pendant Coelogyne densa. 

Messrs. Brack AND FLory had a group 
conspicuous for its brightly-coloured flowers, 
provided by plants of Cattleva Thebes, C. 
Sylvia, C. Mimosa, Laelio-cattleya Carmencita 
aurea, L.-C. Lucretia, L.-C. Olenus, Brasso- 
Cattleya Juliet, and B.-C. Strathmore. All 
these have yellow or golden colouring as a 
prominent feature and are thus very attractive 
in this dull time of the year. 

The large display made by Messra. SANDERS 
included numerous plants of the blue Vanda 
coerulea, Cattleya Hardyana in fine form; 


Cattleya Fabia, in variety; C. Peetersii alba ; 
Laelio-Cattleya Queen Mary, and L.-C. J. J. 
Ansaldo. Rising above the Cattleyas and similar 
plants were Odontonia brugensis, Oncidium 
crispum, O. tigrinum, the elegant O. incurvum, 
a very fine form of Phalaenopsis Rimestadiansa 
and Odontoglossum amabile. 


Floral Committee. 


Section.A. Present:—Mr. H. B. May (in 
the Chair), Mr. J. F. McLeod, Mr. H. J. Jones, 
Mr. J. M. Bridgeford, Mr. Donald Allen, Mr. 
W. H. Page, Mr. F. Streeter, Mr. F. G. Cousins, 
Mr. J. B. Riding, Mr. W. B. Gingell, Mr. D. B. 
Crane, Mr. Chas. E. Pearson, Mr. David 
Ingamells, Mr. M. C. Allwood Mr. Andrew 
Ireland, Mr. Hugh Dickson, Mr. W. Howe, 
and Mr. E. R. Janes. 


Secticn B. Present:—Mr. Chas. Musgrave 
(in the Chair), Mr. W. J. Bean, Mr. G. W. 
Loder, Mr. James Hudson, Mr. G. Reuthe, Mr. 
C. Willliams, Mr. E. H. Wilding, Mr. G. Yeld, 
Mr. A. Bedford, Mr. F. G. Preston, Mr. W. G. 
Baker, Mr. E. A. Bowles, Mr. W. B. Cran- 
field, Mr. R. I. Trotter, Mr. Reginald Cory 
and Sir William Lawence. 


AWARDS OF MERIT. 


Arbutus Unedo rubrum grandiflorum.—The 
varietal names fairly describe this form of the 
well-known Strawberry Tree. Bean, in Trees 
and Shrubs Hardy in the British Isles, records 
that the rubra variety was found wild by 
Mackay near Glengariff in 1835, but had been 
known fifty years previously by Aiton. The 
present variety has rather larger flowers of the 
same pink colour. Shown by Messrs. R. GILL 
AND SON. 

Berberis Jamesiana.—This is one of the mary 
good Barberries in the collection at Wisley. 
Graceful sprays were shown which had spiny, 
purplish stems, neat foliage and many pendulous 


- axillary bunches of bright berries very like in 


size and form to Red Currant fruits, but a trifle 
more transparent, and of a vermilion tint. 
Shown by the Director, R.H.S. Gardens, 
Wisley. 

Bomarea Matthewsii. The illustration of 
B. Carderi in Nicholson’s Dictionary of Gardening 
gives a very good impression of the general 
appearance of this hybrid Bomarea, which was 
the result cof crossing B. Carderi with B. edulis. 
The umbellate cyme, springing from a terminal 
of crowded leaves, contained twenty-eight 
flowers. The three outer segments were cf 
a pale salmon colour, and the mcre delicate 
inner segments are tinged with the same colour 
and spotted with dull chocolate. 


Bomarea Whittoni.—This hybrid was raised 
from the reverse cross, and resulted in the more 
valuable garden plant. The whole of the 
flowers were single stemmed and rounder than 
in the foregoing. The outer segments were 
pirkish and the three inner segments were 
creamy-coloured and prettily spotted with 
chocolate. Both hybrids were shown by the 
DrrecTorR oF PARKS, Glasgow. 


Chrysanthemum James Baxter.—An exhibition 
Japanese variety which has all the attributes 
of a popular bloom. The flowers are of good 
size, compact habit, and the broad drooping 
florets are of old rose colour tinged with amaranth 
and flushed with crimson in the centre of the 
bloom. Shown by Mr W. BAXTER. 


C. Mayford Yellow.—This should make a 
valuable market variety. The flowers are of 
medium size and made up of stiff yellow florets 
of considerable substance. Shown by Mr. 
H. SHOESMITH, Junior. 


Colletia spinosa var. rosca.—Branches of the 
type and of the cruciata (bictoniensis) form were 
also shown, making an interesting exhibit of 
this diamorphic shrub. As shown, the new 
variety is distinctly more compact in habit 
than C. spinosa. It is very floriferous, and the 
flowers are attractively flushed with deep rose. 
Shown by Messrs. ROBERT VEITCH AND Son. 

Myrtus Ugni.—This Chilean evergreen is a 
very common shrub in west country gardens 
where it is usually known as Eugenia Ugni, 
and the blue-black juicy fruits are often eaten. 
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It was introduced into this country in 1845. 
When in flower it is an attractive snrub, and at 
the present time it is well-furnished with fruits. 
Shown by Mr. G. REuTHE. 

Viburnum theiferum—An upright, vigorous, 
deciduous shrub introduced from central and 
west China by Wilson in 1901. The ovate 
lanceolate leaves are rounded at the base, and 
attractively toothed. Its chief value lies in 
the plentiful clusters of bright red, ovoid Lerries. 
The monks of Mount Omi are said to use the 
leaves for infusing a sort of tea. Shown by 
Mr. G. REUTHE. 


GROUPS. 


Roses were splendidly shown by several 
growers. Mr. GEORGE PRINCE had excep- 
tionally good blooms of many varieties, partic- 
ularly or Los Angeles, Golden Emblem, Mabe! 
Morse, Madame Butterfly, Betty Uprichard, 
Mrs. H. Stevens and Earl Haig. Chief in the 
collection of Messrs. ALEX. DICKSON AND Sons 
were Shot Silk, Betty Uprichard, Ophelia and 
K. of K. Messrs. CHAPLIN Bros. included 
goodly stands of Innocence, Madame Abel 
Chatenay, Betty Uprichard, Ophelia and Mabel 
Morse in their exhibit. The Rev. J. H. PEM- 
BERTON displayed Joanna Bridge, Bertha Turner 
and Penelope with other useful Roses. 

Chrysanthemums were shown chiefly in spray- 
flowered varieties. Mr. H. YANDELL had lovely 
bunches of Dolores, Doreen Woolman, Golden 
Firebrand, Salmon Profusion and Golden Gleam, 
with othersorts. In addition, there were sprays 
of such sorts as Phoenix, La Garonne, Bronze 
Goacher and Well’s Masse. Messrs. KEITH 
LUXFORD AND Co. showed good vases of dis- 
budded blooms of the white R. Roots. 

Carnations of good quality were staged by 
Mr. C. ENGELMANN and Messrs. ALLWOOD 
Bros. The former included Red Laddie, 
Betty Lou, Orange Sunstar and Jazz, while the 
latter had good vases of Shot Silk, Chintz, 
Master W. Stoop, Wivelsfield Claret, and many 
vases of Dianthus Allwoodii. 

There were several particularly good collec- 
tions of Nerines. Mr. W. H. WALTERs had some 
splendid seedlings. He also showed Queen 
Mary, of lovely pink shades, Mrs. H. J. Elwes, 
a large truss of soft pink, and Miss Judith Elwes, 
soft salmon. The DucHESS OF WELLINOTON, 
(gr. Mr. H. Buckingham), Ewhurst Park, 
Basingstoke, contributed an exceptionally good 
collection of spikes of Nerine Bowdenii, cut from 
the open ground, and also showed a plant of 
Strelitzia Reginae in flower. 

Messrs. BARR AND Sons had a large collection 
of beautiful Nerines which included many 
seedlings of good type and beautiful colour, 
and such named varieties as Countess Bathhurst, 
Scarlet Beauty, Knight Templar, Aglaia and 
elegantissima. They also showed the salmon- 
pink-coloured Schizostylis Mrs. Hegarty. Mr. 
G. REUTHE included a number of Nerines in 
his miscellaneous collection, amongst which were 
also Lilium tigrinum, Magnolia grandiflora 
ferruginea, a fruiting branch of Cydonia cathay- 
ensis and hardy border flowers. 

A large floor group of particularly well- 
grown stove plants was exhibited by Messrs. 
L. R. RussELL, Ltp. Thisincluded Codiaeums 
(Crotons) of rich colours, Dracaena Sanderiana, 
D. Victoria and other varieties. Pandanus 
Sanderiana, Alocasia argyroneura and several 
Nepenthes. Mr. Howarp PALMER (gr. Mr. 
C. Moles), Heathlands, Wokingham, showed 
a splendid batch of Gesnera Orange King. 

In a corner of the hall Messrs. WATERER, 
SON AND Crisp had a neat group of Conifers, 
Barberries, Retinosporas and other hardy shrubs. 
Messrs. PUTTERIDGE, LTD., showed many spikes 
of Delphiniums of gocd quality cut from plants 
raised from seed sown only a year ago. Mr. 
F. G. Woop staged a rock garden with useful 
conifers and showed border flowers. Mr. 
H. J. JONES had another large collection of 
excellent Michaelmas Daisies, including Acme, 
October Dawn, Mauve Beauty and Harmony. 
Perennial Lobelias were again shown by Messrs. 
LaDHAms, Lro., with Heleniums, Erigerons 
and Michaelmas Daisies. 

Tritoma (Kniphofia) parviflora, T. Royal 
Standard, Serbian Poppies and Achillea Rose 
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Queen were exhibited by Messrs. BAKERS, LTD. 
Mr. W. WELLS, junr., included Acme, Glory of 
Colwall, Louvain, Brightest and Best in his 
collection of Michaelmas Daisies. The Missrs 
Hopkins exhibited border flowers, and Messrs. 
Isaac House AND Sons showed their Scabious 
varieties. Chrysanthemums and Dahlias were 
shown by Messrs. W. GODFREY AND Son. 
Messrs. REAMSBOTTOM AND Co. staged St. 
Brigid Anemones, and Mr. J. J. KETTLE and 
Mr. BALDWIN PINNEY had many bunches 
of Violets. 


Fruit and Vegetable Committee. 


Present :—Messrs. J. Cheal (in the chair), 
W. Poupart, Geo. F. Tinley, E. Laxton, S. B. 
Dicks, A. Metcalfe, A. Bullock, A. C. Smith, 
E. Beckett, G. Kelf, H. Prince, E. Neal, T. Pate- 
man, W. H. Divers, and A. N. Rawes. 

Several seedling Apples were submitted for 
Award, but only one, Lord Lambourne, was 
selected as worthy, and this received a pro- 
visional Award of Merit, the award to be con- 
tingent on the cropping qualities, habit, ete., 
of the tree, which will be inspected next season. 
This variety was shown earlier in the season, 
but the flavour then was not nearly so good 
as in the fruits submitted this time, in all 
probability because the others were not quite 
ripe. A late Apple named Warner’s Seedling, 
shown by Mr. F. G. Buttock, Agricultural 
Department, Leicester, was promising, and the 
Committee expressed a wish to see this variety 
in January. The variety Lord Roberts, shown 
by Lapy THORNYCROFT, is a fine yellow Apple 
that promises to keep late in the season, and 
fruits of this variety will be cooked and presented 
at the next meeting. 


AWARD OF MERIT. 


Apple Lord Lambourne.—This is a very hand- 
some fruit raised from James Grieve crossed 
with Worcester Pearmain, and is in season from 
October to November. The fruit has the high 
colouring of Worcester Pearmain, but is not 
so conical as that variety, being somewhat like 
Cox's Orange Pippin, but with the eye set in 
a deeper basin. The stalk is about a quarter- 
of-an-inch long and set in a conical cavity. The 
skin is wholly flushed with red on the sunny 
side, and the shaded and basal part is mellow- 
yellow with a few dots. The flesh is sweet, 
juicy and of good flavour. Shown by Messrs. 
Laxton Bros. 

GROUPS. 


Some very fine Apples were shown by Messrs. 
BUCKWELL, LOCKYER AND Co., LTD., Orpington, 
Kent. Apples, generally, are large and highly 
coloured this season, and the fruits of Crimson 
Bramley, Lord Derby, Blenheim Pippin, 
Encore, Lane’s Prince Albert, Tyler’s Kernel, 
Worcester Pearmain, Allington Pippin, Bismarck 
and Bramley’s Seedling were splendid samples, 
representative of some of the most useful sorts 
in cultivation. 

Mr. G. TRINDER, Fleet, showed Golden 
Hornet Raspberry which received the R. H. S. 
Award of Merit after trial at Wisley. 

Messrs. SUTTON AND Sons showed a most 
interesting exhibit of Cabbages, including Savoys 
and Red Cabbages for pickling purposes. The 
various varieties were represented by uncom- 
monly good specimens, and the exhibit was 
of great educational value. Couve Tronchuda 
the Portugal or Sea Kale Cabbage, has very 
thick petioles, and another interesting Cabbage 
was the Heading Chinese variety, which has 
long, fan-like leaves forming an open heart 
something like a loose-hearted Cos Lettuce. The 
Cabbages included Tender and True, Early 
Market, All Heart, Improved Winningstadt, 
Imperial and Maincrop, whilst of Savoys there 
were splendid heads of Best of All, Perfection, 
Sugarloaf, Dwarf Green Curled and Reliance. 
Mammoth heads of Rosette Colewort were also 
displayed ; a useful Cabbage for its hardiness. 
The biggest of the red Cabbages was Large Blood 
Red, and there were also samples of the smaller 
Dwarf Blood Red, both excellent sorts. 

Mr. W. Aurox (gr. to Viscount Elveden), 
Pyrford Court, Woking, exhibited a collection 
of vegetables grown without farmyard manure. 
Although the specimens were not comparable 
to those usually shown in competitive classes, 
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they represented excellent produce for the 
kitchen, and included Beets, Cauliflowers, 
Celery, Cabbages, Savoys, Brussels Sprouts, 
Parsnips, Turnips, Leeks and Maize Cobs. 





HOVE HORTICULTURAL. 


THE annual exhibition of the Hove Horti- 
cultural and Allotment Holders’ Association 
was held in the Town Hall, on the 16th ult. 
The exhibits numbered 650, compared with 
550 last year, and the total number of exhibitors 
increased from 98 to 198. The Royal Horti- 
cultural Society’s Bronze Medal offered to the 
exhibitor gaining the highest number of points 
in the first twenty-six classes was won by Mr. 
S. H. LusH, and the Sir A. R. Sargeant 
Cup offered for the best collection of vegetables, 
open to Hove members, was won by Mr. E. J. 
RIDLEV. Councillor BuLL, who is Chairman 
of Committee, offered a Silver Cup for a floral 
display. and this was won by Miss ANNAND, 
Manor House (gr. Mr. Quinnell). The Dennis 
Challenge Cup offered for a collectionof vegetables 
was won by Mr. W. SINFIELD. 

The show was under the patronage of the 
Borough Officials, and was opened by the 
President, the Mayor of Hove, Alderman W. 
Jago, J.P., who was accompanied by the 
Mayoress. 

A number of non-competitive exhibits added 
greatly to the interest of the exhibition, and to 
these the following awards were made :—Gold 
Medals: to Mr. JAMES Box, Lindfield ;: Messrs. 
J. CHEAL AND Sons, Crawley ; Messrs. BALCHIN, 
Hove; Messrs. WOOLLARD, Brighton. Silver 
Medals: to Messrs. R. W. WALLACE AND Co.. 
Tunbridge Wells; Messrs. GRIFFIN, Brighton : 
Messrs. ALLWOOD Bros., Haywards Heath; 
Messrs. TOOGooD AND Son, LTD., Southampton ; 
and the CHEz Nous NURSERIES, Newick. 


ROYAL SCOTTISH ARBORICULTURAL. 


A MEETING of the Council of the Royal Scottish 
Arboricultural Society was held at Edinburgh 
on the 14th inst. Sir John R. Gladstone. 
Bart., of Fasque, presided. It was reported 
by Sir Andrew Agnew, on behalf of the Education 
Committee, that within the next few weeks 
a lecture with suitable slides would be ready 
for loaning to members in rural districts for 
educational purposes, and that other arrange- 
ments were being made with the view of popular- 
ising afforestation. A small committee was 
appointed to revise the schedule for the next 
forestry exhibition with the Highland Society's 
show, which is to be held at Kelso next year, 
and also the schedules in connection with the 
plantation and nursery competitions to be held 
within the show district. With regard to the 
proposed excursion to Denmark in the last 
fortnight of June, 1926, the excursion committee 
reported that the expense would probably 
be greater than the ordinary working forester 
could afford, but it was suggested that the 
Council might be in a position to make available 
a number of grants of approximately one-third 
of the cost, which might result in allowing five 
practical foresters to attend the excursion 
who might otherwise be debarred on account 
of the expense. The Committee are also con- 
sidering a suggestion that local excursions 
be organised with the help of local secretaries 
and committees with the view of making such 
events more popular and useful. 


CARLUKE CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

THE first of the series of Chrysanthemun 
shows in Scotland was held on the 9th inst. 
when the Carluke Chrysanthemum Association 
held its eighteenth annual exhibition. The 
prize schedule contained forty-three classes 
for pot plants and cut flowers, and the number 
of entries showed a considerable increase 
on that of last year, while the quality of the 
exhibits was of an exceptionally high standard. 
The principal prize-winners were Messrs. W. 
Dick, JAMES R. WEIR, GEORGE GRAY, A. REID, 
W. Siro, James Tervit, D. Porrocr, P. 
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MELROSE and JOHN ALTON. Trade exhibits 
wereshown by Messrs. BANNATYNE ANDJACKSON, 
Messrs. HAMILTON AND TORRANCE, and Mr. 
Horxins Bussy. Mr. QUINTON MACFADYEN 
staged a fine collection of Pansies and Violas. 


— — 


NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


A MEETING of the Floral Committee of the 
National Chrysanthemum Society was held at 
the Royal Horticultural Hall on Monday, 
October 19, when numerous varieties were 
presented for consideration and the following 
awards were made :— 


FIRST-CLASS CERTIFICATES. 


Chrysanthemum James Baxter, 12a.—A 
large, reflexing Japanese variety of first-rate 
exhibition type. The colour is rosy amaranth 
with crimson shading over the centre of the, 
flower. Shown by Mr. W. Baxter, Lockerley 
Hall, Romsey. 

Chrysanthemum Mayford Yellow, 12b.— 
A medium-sized, rich yellow decorative variety 
with very substantial florets, which suggests 
that the flower will travel well, and be of use 
for market purposes. The stems and foliage 
are alike excellent. Shown by Mr. H. SHor- 
SMITH, Junr., Mayford, Woking. 





AUSTRIAN HORTICULTURAL. 


THE 116th horticultural exhibition held 
hy the Oesterreichische Gartenbau-Gesellschaft 
has just taken place in Vienna, and it was 
a great success. True, conditions in Vienna 
at the present time are not what they were, 
and an exhibition nowadays has to do without 
the big displays which used to come from the 
gardens of the numerous wealthy amateurs 
of Austria-Hungary. 

The show was held in a big, new hall, built 
for exhibition purposes by the Society, in con- 
junction with the company which runs the 
Vienna Fair, and all the exhibits gained greatly 
in appearance by the ample space, and the 
absence of the disfiguring pillars which spoilt 
the previous year's display. l 

The standard of quality of the exhihits was 
in every way exemplary, Dahlias among other 
good things being splendidly shown by a number 
of firms. There were a number of open air 
exhibits in the beautiful grounds surrounding 
the exhibition hall, notably one, of rather 
melancholy interest, from an association of 
cemetery gardeners, which showed that in this 
as in other branches of gardening, progress 
is being made in the direction of harmony and 
natural beauty. Needless to say. Conifers were 
to the fore, and represented by some splendid 
specimens, among other firms showing them 
being GEBHARDT, FUSSEL AND Co., and OTTO 
TRUNNER, the same two firms also showing 
fruit trees in great variety. A pretty out- 
door group was arranged by a firm with the title 
of *“‘GARTENKUNST’’ (Garden Art), consisting 
of a tiny lawn in the foregrcund, trees to form 
a miniature shrubbery behind, and in the centre, 
a fountain surmounted by a statuary group. 


UNITED HORTICULTURAL BENEFIT 
AND PROVIDENT. 


THE monthly meeting of this Society was held 
in the R.H.S. Hall, on Monday, October 12, 
Mr. Chas. H. Curtis presiding. Seven new 
members were elected. Three members with- 
drew interest which amounted to £7 14s. 10d., 
and the sum of £129 8s. Od. was passed for 
payment to the nominees of two deceased 
members. The sick pay for the month on the 
ordinary side came to £62 5s. Od., and in 
the State Section, to £72 8s. 4d.; Maternity 
claims totalled £11 10s. Od. Grants were 
made to fifteen members in the State Section 
towards their dental, optical and surgical 
bills, the total amounting to £45 Is. 3d. ; sixteen 
other cases were considered. The final arrange- 
mants were made for the Annual Dinner to be 
held at the Imperial Hotel on November 5. 
The Ear! of Bessborough has accepted the invita- 
tion to preside, and will be supported by several 
well-known horticulturists. Tickets may now 
he obtained from the Secretary, 35, Alexandra 
Road, W.14, price G/6 each. i 


THE 


Obituary. 





Professor H. M. Lefroy.— Professor H. Maxwell 
Lefroy whose untimely death at the age of 48 
was recorded in our last week’s issue, was a 
distinguished entomologist and a man of 
remarkable personality. None who enjoyed 
his friendship or even his acquaintance could 
fail to discover Lefroy’s whole-hearted devotion 
to science and scientific research. He spent 
himself out in their pursuit and as the event 
proved, gave his life for them. Engaged in 
investigating the insecticidal properties of cer- 
tain gases, Lefroy, in his ardour, omitted to 
take precautions against their lethal properties, 
was overcome by their fumes and from the time 
he was discovered unconscious in his laboratory 
never regained consciousness. Although stilla 
young man at the time of his death Prof. Lefroy 
had enjoyed wide experience and had done 
great work in entomology. After a scientific 
training at Cambridge he became in 1899 
entomolcgist to the Imperial Department of 
Agriculture for the West Indies, which position 
he relinquished on his appointment as Imperial 
Entomologist for India. In 1912 Lefroy was 
appointed Professor of Entomology in the 
Imperial College of Science, London. This post 
offered great opportunities. Hitherto there had 
been in this country no institution of University 
rank in which training in economic entomology 
was provided. Prof. Lefroy, with the active 
assistance of the Governing body of the Imperial 
College, successfully filled that gap in our 
educational system. His ardour for research 
was communicated to his pupils, with the result 
that the science which he loved and taught so 
well has been disseminated and is being prac- 
tised by the students who have worked under 


‘him and are now engaged in entomological 


pursuits in all quarters of the globe. Lefrcy 
combined in a rare degree scientific knowledge 
and an understanding of the requirements of 
practice. He studied the life histories of the 
insect pests, ascertained at what stage pests 
are most vulnerable and devised means for 
attacking them in that stage. For some time, 
when the scientific department at Wisley was 
being enlarged, Prof. Lefroy acted in an official 
cr semi-official capacity as entomologist to the 
Royal Horticultural Society, and those who 
came in contact with him could not fail to be 
impressed by the breadth of his knowledge and 
by the exuberance of his enthusiasm for scien- 
tific research. Then the warcame and Lefroy’s 
services| were required for national purposes. 
He foresaw the plague of flies that was likely 
to arise as a result of the large and casual 
accumulations of manure in the neighbourhood 
of cavalry camps and it was whilst he 
was working partly at the Imperial College 
and partly at Wisley that Lefroy devised 
means for coping with this potential source of 
disease. . Later on, he visited America and 
Australia with the object—which he achieved 
successfully—of .preserving the accumulated 
stores of Wheat from insect attack. Universal 
in his proclivities, Lefroy, at a later date, 
attacked and routed the boring beetle which 
was and is responsible for so much damage to 
timber. It is in no small part due to his 
knowledge and ingenuity that the timber-roof 
of Westminster Hall was saved from complete 
decay, and the method of treatment of that 
structure has supplied the architect with 
improved means of preserving wood from insect 
attack. Although frail in appearance Lefroy. 
as has been indicated, possessed unbounded 
energy and, instead of resenting, seemed 
actually to enjoy the innumerable calls that 
were made on his time and energy. Devoted 
to his friends and greatly beloved by them 
Lefroy, notwithstanding his wide knowledge 
and unselfish devotion to science, never learned 
to suffer fools gladly. It was as though he had 
some premonition of the brevity and uncertainty 
of life urging him incessantly to make the fullest 
use of the present. That he did; reckless of 
health, foregoing in large measure the ordinary 
enjoyments of life, his supreme enjoyment was 
in his work and that work he did right well. 
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TRADE NOTES. 





WE are informed by Messrs. Barr and Sons, 
seedsmen, of King Street, Covent Garden, and 
Taplow, Bucks, that another firm of a similar 
name is being confused with theirs. We are 
authorised to state that the two locations 
mentioned above are their only addresses. 





A MEETING of the Technical Committee of 
the Chamber of Horticulture was held on 
the 7th instant, Mr. A. S. Galt (Leeds 
University) presiding. 

Mr. A. S. Galt was unanimously re-elected 
Chairman for the ensuing year; Mr. R. 
Seymour Cobley, Vice-Chairman; and Mr. T. 
Parker, Hon. Secretary. The meeting specially 
expressed its appreciation of Mr. Parker's 
efforts on behalf of the Committee. 

The functions undertaken by the Committee 

during the past two or three years in giving 
direct advice to the grower was discussed in 
relation to the Ministry's Advisory Scheme. 
_ The Secretary reported that he had had 
interviews with the Horticultural Section of 
the Ministry of Agriculture on this point, 
when the Ministry informed him that the 
Chamber’s work in advertising the Technical 
Committee for purposes of inviting the grower 
to submit technical problems to the Com- 
mittee, cut across the existing Advisory 
Scheme of the Ministry. 


The matter was fully debated and left to 
the Chairman to draw up a working scheme 
for presentation to the next meeting. 


Mr. Seymour Cobley asked the Committee 
to consider the question of a systematic 
inspection of Dutch bulbs imported into this 
country. He instanced recent heavy con- 
signments, accompanied by the necessary 
certificate from the Phytopathological Service, 
and afterwards found to be infected with a 
disease. From oneconsignment of two-and-a-half 
tons only thirteen cwts. were good. Ideal condi- 
tions for the spread of the disease were offered in 
the district in which the bulbs were planted, 
cne of the largest and most important bulb 
districts in the country. Specimens of the 
diseased bulbs were sent to Dr. Petherbridge, 
who replied that it was due to fusarium. 


- The Chairman asked whether a deputation 
should be sent to the Ministry, but Mr. 
Cobley replied that in the first place a list of 
complaints should be tabulated and the opinion 
of growers taken as to the course to pursue. 
He was convinced himself that the bulb 
trade was sufficiently important to justify the 
Ministry taking action. 

The Secretary announced that, with a view 
to assisting the Imperial Fruit Show and 
adding a further item of interest for the 
grower visiting the show, he had approached 
Mr. Galt with a view to giving practical 
demonstrations as to the control of insect pests 
and fungous diseases. 


Mr. Galt replied that the Leeds University 
had given him permission to give such 
demonstrations, and that Mr. G. C. Johnson, 
a member of the teaching staff in horticulture 
at that University would , accompany him. 
His demonstrations would be given on Tuesday 
and Wednesday, November 3 and 4, and he 
was also exhibiting examples of various types 
of Apples. 


The Chairman said he thought attention 
should be drawn to the fact that there was 
at the present time an epidemic of Septoria 
apii in Celery. The only thing to do is to 
remove the diseased plant and burn it. 


Mr. Cobley said that some years ago he 
found it advantageous to soak the seeds in 
hydrogen peroxide. 

Mr. H. W. Miles, M.Sc., recently Biologist 
at the Kirton Agricultural Institute, and now 
working on problems in the Lincolnshire area, 
was co-cpted a member of this Committee. 
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MARKETS. 


COVENT GARDEN, Tuesday, October 20th, 1925. 


‘Plants in Pots, etc. ; Average Wholesale Prices. 
(All 48’s except where otherwise stated). 


Adiantum s. d. 8. d. s. d. 8. d. 
cuneatum Erica gracilis, 48's 
per doz. .. 10 0-18 0 per doz. ... 24 0-30 0 
—elegans ... .. 10 0-120 | —nivalis, 48's per 
Aralia Sieboldii... 90-100 | doz. ...  ... 240-360 
{raucarias, per Above varieties 


dos. ..  ... 30 0-420 
Asparagus plu- 
osus 


in 60’s, per doz. 12 0-15 0 
—in Thumbs, per 


m sae > eee i E 0 doz. .. 9 0-10 0 
SPPE e Marguerites, 48's 
Aspidistra, green 36 0-60 0 per doz. ... 15 0-18 0 

lenium, per Nephrolepis in 
04. wee see 12 0-18 S variety oso eee 12 0-18 0 
"8 eee eee Lf 
—nidus |. ... 120-150 Ei s — 2 0-36 0 
ms, en a eee 30 0-48 0 
Cacti, tray, R 
—12's, Bs — 5 0—7 0 | —02 wee wee 15 0-18 0 
Chrysanthemums, Pteris, in variety 10 0-15 0 

pot grown, in —large 60's .. 56 0—6 0 

variety, 48's per —small_ ... ... 40-50 

doz. ... ...180-240| —72's per tray 

doz. 30 0 of 15's ... ww. 26-80 
Crotons, per dos. 30 0-45 Solanums, 48's per 
Cyrtomium .- 10 0-25 0 doz. t ... 12 0-15 0 


Cut Flowers, etc.: Average Wholesale Prices. 


s.d. 8. d. 
Acacia (Mimosa), 
per bun. 3—1 6 
Adiantum deco- 
rum, doz. bun. 9 0-10 0 
—cuneatum, per 


doz. bun. .. 60-80 
Arums (Richardias). 
per doz. .. 60 0 0 


mosus, per bun 


long trails, 6's 20—80 

med. sprays ... 1 6—2 6 

short , .. 0 9—1 8 
—Sprenger! , per bun. 

long sprays ... 1 6—2 0 

med. _ ,, .. 1 016 


short ,, .. 0 4—1 0 


Bouvardia, white, 
per doz. bun. ... 12 0-15 0 


Camellias, white, 


s. d. 8. d. 
Heather, white, 
per doz. bun.... 10 0-12 0 
pink, per doz. 
bun. sė 


` .. 90-12 0 
Honesty, per doz. 
bun. . ... 18 0-30 0 
Lilium longiflorum 
long, per doz.... 4 6—5 0 
—speciosum 
album, long, per 
oz * we 40—50 
—short, per doz. 4 0—5 0 
—speciosum 
rubrum, long, 
per doz. blooms 2 6—3 0 
—short , , 20—26 
Lily-of-the-Valley, 


per doz. bun.... 24 0-86 0 
Orchids, per dos. 


per box, 12’a ... 3 0—3 6 —Cattleyas ... 36 0-48 0 
— per — —Cypripediums 6 0—7 0 
ozs blooms 
i Physalis, per doz. 
Chrysanthemnms bun. ...  ... 15 0-18 0 
— white. large 
blooms, per doz. 6 0—7 0 | Roses, per dos. 
— yellow, large blooms, Rich- 
blooms, per doz. 6 0—7 0 mond ... .. 2 6—40 
—pink, large —Liberty... ... 26—40 
blooms, per doz. 5 0—6 0 | —Madame Butter- 
—bronze, large fly we awe 2 O—4 0 
blooms, per doz. 5 0—6 0 | —Mme Abel 
above colours— Chatenay .. 2 6—36 
—medium blooms, —Melody.. .. 26-40 
r doz. ... 3 0—4 0 | —Molly Sharman 
— white spray per Crawford ww. 2 6—4 0 
doz bun. ... 18 0-24 0 | —Ophelia... ... 2 6-36 
— spray, —Sunburst . 2 6—40 
per doz. bun. 12 0-15 0 
—pink spray, per —— caucas- 
doz. bun. ... 12 0-15 0 ba; per doz. E 
—bronze spray, un. .. .. 6 0—70 
_ per doz. bun. 90-120 | Smilax, per doz. 
— per — trails ... ... 30—36 
oz. bun. * 
Croton Kiva Statice, mauve... 6 0—8 0 
per doz... ~ 0 9—2 6 | Stock, English 
Fern, French, per white .. .. 60—80 
doz. bun. ... 10 0-12 0 | Violeta 2 6—5 0 


Gardenias, per —(Parma), per 
- box, 12’s, 18's... 5 0—6 0 bun. . .. 3 0—3 6 


REMARKS.—The sudden change to colder weather last 
week was responsible for shorter supplies during Friday 
and Saturday last, and prices were firmer for all grades, 
especially on Saturday morning. Judging by the weather 
conditions this morning a further advance in the prices 
of all white blooms is to be expected. Supplies of Car- 
nations and Roses are much reduced. Of Roses, the best 
sorts on offer are Golden Ophelia, Liberty, Madame Abel 
Chatenay, Melody, Molly Sharman Crawford, Madame 
Butterfly, Ophelia, Richmond, and Sunburst. All Liliums 
are firmer in price owing to a more limited supply. 
English Violets Princess of Wales are arriving in excellent 
The newest subject in this department is 
boxes of which are arriving 
frum the Channel Islands, A good supply of Smilax 
is also arriving from this quarter. A few St. Brigid 
Anemones have been marketed in good condition. The 
cooler weather is more sulted to the transit of French 
flowers, and the small consignments of Acacia, Mimosa, 
Parma Violets, Eucalyptus, red and white Chilies and 
Solanum. berries are arriving in much better condition. 
The chief attention is given to flowering plants. White 
and piuk Ericas are at their best. Pot grown Chrysan- 
themums ure also more plentiful also good coloured 
Solanumsa, A few well flowered Cyclamens are selling 


condition, 
scarlet Nerine,a few 


freely. Supplies of Ferns of various sizes appear sufficient 
for present requirements. Araucarias and Palms are 
somewhat scarce; they are marketed mostly in sixty and 
forty-eight pots. 


Vegetables: Average Wholesale Prices. 


s. à. s.d. s.d. 8. d. 
Batavia ... 2 0—2 6 , Onions— 
Beans— —Dutch ...  .. 6 0—7 0 
—Scariet Runner, — English, per cwt. 7 0—8 0 
— veo oe 3 6—6 0 | —Valencia .. 9 0-100 
, per cwt. ... 6 0—8 0 
Cabbage, per tally 6 0—9 0 Parsnips, per owt. 6 0—7 0 
Celery; per dos. Potatos— 
ae eee 16 0-24 0 — — ER 
ulifio per cwt. se —7 
doz. — * 2 6—5 0 —others ... we 4 0—5 0 
Carrote, r bag 6 0—70 : 
Chicory, PBelgian Sproute, per j bag 3 0—8 0 
Ped i ee — ave 050 Savoys, per doz.... 2 0—2 6 
cumbers.per doz. 4 0—5 
—Flats, 36's, 42's 140-15 0 | Tomatos, English, 
Dutch Onions ... 80—90 | per strike— — 
Endive, per doz. 1 6—2 6 | —pink, new crop 50-60 
Horseradish, per —pink & white, 
bundle ... ... 20—36 old crop .. 20-40 
Lettuce, Cos, dos. 06-16 | —blue ...  . 20-30 
— cabbage .. 0 6—1 6 | —Guernsey 2 0—3 6 
Mushrooms, cupa 40—56 | —Jersey .. + 2 0— 0 
—Bmilern...  ... 30-36 | —Dutch .. 2 0—3 0 
—“ Field ” .. 1 0—20 | Turnips, pæ cwt. 50-60 
REMARKS.—Although not entirely satisfactory, business 
conditions have shown a little improvement. Imports of 


Apples from the United States, British Columbia, and 
Canada have not been quite so heavy, and a better tone 
has ruled for first-grade English Apples. Choice fruits, 
such as Grapes and Peaches, have been in steady demand, 
the prices of the former fruit keeping up well, con Cee 
the quantities of cold-house Grapes from Guernsey, an 

also the quantity of Belgian Grapes available. South 
African Oranges, although in variable condition, have 
met a keen demand, consignments moving out with some 
freedom. Green Figs, although plentiful, have sold well 
at good figures. Pears are scarce, and Californian, French, 
and home-grown fruits are in firm request. Nuts are in 
short supply, Cob Nuts being very scarce. Tomatos are 
an improving trade, the fruits of the new erop E healed ya 
larly being enquired for. The first Canary Island Tomatos 
are now competing with home-grown produce. Cucumbers 
show little or no fluctuation in prices. Forced Mushrooms 
are rather more abundant, with a slackening in quotation. 
Salads are a moderately good trade. Porced Potatos and 
Feans from Guernsey are quoted lower, but both 
these vegetables should improve in price with colder 
weather. Green vegetables are offered at a reasonable 
value. Tne Potato trade is quiet with ample supplies 
for the demand. 


— 





GLASGOW 


THE acute depression in the cut flower market continued 
during the past week, when it was again confined principally 
to Chrysanthemums, sprays of which could be purchased up 
till Friday at a penny per bunch. On that day an improve- 
ment in the demand was experienced, and as the registration 
of 12 degrees of frost during the night practically finished 
out-door blooms and meant areduction in future supplies, 
prices made a little recovery. Taking the week as a whole 
the average Values worked out as follow :-—Sprays—Holme’s 
White, Abercorn Beauty, Elstob Yellow. White Masse, 
Loan’s Pink, Crimson, and Yellow, 1d. to 3d. per bunch ; 
disbudded blooms—Delores and Sanctity, 6d. to 10d. for 6’s ; 
Almirante, 8d. to 1/2; La Pactole, 9d. to 1/2; Framfleld 
White, 4d. to 64d.; Cranford Yellow, L- to 1:2; large Pink, 
10d. to 1/2; No. 1 White, 8}d. to 10d.; and Alcalde, 13 to 
1/6 per dozen. Gladioli made 2d. and 3d. per spike, Carna- 
tions, 2/- to 3/- per dozen, and Roses (Ophelia, Madame 
Abel Chatenay, and Madame Butterfly), 2.6 to 36. Prices 
for Liliums were practically unchanged at +- to 5;- for L. 
longifiorum (Harrissii), 2/-to 2 6 for L. lancifolium rubrum, 
and 3'- to 4;- per dozen for Richardia. Collerette Dahlias 
were slow to move at 14d. to 2d. per bunch, while Pompon 
Dahlias ranged from 2d. to 4d. Michaelmas Daisies were 
worth ljd. to 3d. per small bunch and 3d. to 6d. per large 
bunch. Smilax was steady at 1/-to 2/-and Asparagus at 
6d. to 1/6, according to size of bunch. 

Consignments of Araucaria from Holland were disposed 
of at 6d. to Od. per small pot, while green Aspidistras sold 
at 9d. to 1'- each and variegated from 1/- to 1:2 

In the fruit market. an active business was done in Apples 
at prices which need not be quoted as they are mereiy a 
repetition of the previous week's figures. There is no 
movement to report in either Pears or Grapes. These fruits 
are coming in freely in first-class condition, and the first- 
named in particular meet with a steady sale. Jamaica 
Oranges reached 21,- per case, Pomegranates, 13,6 to 14,6, 
and Victoria Plums, 10d. 

Tomato prices displayed a drooping tendency. Scotch 
Plas WPA from 6d. to 74d. and Jersey and Dutch from 
3d. to 4d. 


GARDENING APPOINTMENTS. 


Mr. H. E. Cosham, as gardener to MAJOR CAPEL CURE, 
Blake Hall, Ongar, Essex. 

Mr. J. A. Wiggins, for the past three years gardener 
to ALFRED BENSON, Esq., Kingswood Court, Tad- 
worth, Surrey, as gardener to T. R. EpRIDGE, Esq., 
The Grange, Warlingham, near Croydon, Surrey., 


Mr. Geo. Toase. as gardener to JOHN LAWSON, Esq., 
Lower Grove, Roehampton Lane, Surrey. 


Mr. A. E. Jackson, for the past four-and-a-half years 
gardener to Capt. J. D. BOTTERELL, The Browns, 
Effingham, Surrey, and previously nine years gardener 
to W. W. Bourton, Esq., Braxted Park, Witham, 
Essex, as gardener to Nit BERKELEY SHEFFIELD, 
Bart., Normanby Park, Scunthorpe, Lincolnshire. 
(Thanks for 2/6 for R.G.O.F. Box. —Enps.). 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Grey Fowuiacep Puants. H. C. There is 


a wealth of suitable plants for your purpose. 
For a garden of small dimensions the following 
plants are the most suitable :—Lavender, 
Stachys lanata, Cineraria maritima, Arte- 
misia stelleriana, Nepeta Mussinii, Lychnis 
coronaria alba, Celmisia speciosa argentea, 
Cerastium Biebersteinii, Amphyranthes albi- 
cans, Centaurea candidissima, and Pink Mrs. 
Sinkins. For larger plantings, taller and 
stronger growing subjects may be intro- 
duced such as Elymus condensatus, Eryngium 
Oliverianum, Echinop Ritro, Yuccas. the 
Globe Artichoke, Seakale, Euphorbia Wulfenii 
and Gypsophila paniculata, the grey-white 
clouds of which are most effective. Greater 
variety may be added to the scheme by includ- 
ing such splendid grey foliaged subjects 
as Santolina incana and Phlomis fruticosa, 
while the glaucous-blue foliage of Ruta 
graveolens is peculiarly attractive. These 
all bear yellow flowers of a rather deep colour, 
however, and it may be necessary to remove 
the blooms when they detract from the 
effectiveness of the whole. If it is desired 
to enclose the garden by an informal hedge, 
Tamarix gallica, with its graceful grey-green 
foliage, is a delightful subject for the purpose, 
blending in perfect harmony with other 
greys. An expansive effect may be obtained 
by planting the silver-leafed Poplar, and 
Cupressus Allumii behind the informal and 
(in large scale planting) occasional groups 
of Hollyhocks, Gladioli and other plants 
bearing pale pink flowers which relieve the 
sameness and add to the charm of the garden. 


NaME oF PLANT. J. E. H. Picea excelsa. 


RASPBERRY CANES DisEAseD.—R. A. If you 
will send us some of the diseased stems 
we will endeavour to help you in advising 
a remedy. The Rosemary bush which you 
state has become over-crowded and very 
leggy is not likely to make a shapely specimen 
again, and you would be advised to plant 
a new bush. Rosemary plants are not 
expensive. 


Tomatos witH Harp YELLow Bases. G.J.J. 
The cause of Tomatos forming hard, yellow, 
unripened patches at the base of the fruit 
is not due to organic disease, but is usually 
attributed to lack of potash in the soil. Some 
growers, however, assert that it is caused 
by a sudden burst of sunshine following dull, 
damp weather when the fruits are ripening. 
In any case, you would be well advised 
to use a potassic manure next season, such 
as sulphate of potash or kainit, or you might 
use wood ash in the compost, which would 
serve the same purpose. 


Tomato Fruits DIsEASED. S. C., Lithuania. 
The Tomato fruit you submitted to us is 
attacked by the Potato-blight fungus, the 
Phytophthora infestans, the lesions of which 
are brown in colour. The black patches 
on the fruit are due to the presence of a species 
of Cladosporium and also Macrosporium solani. 


TomaTo-WILT DiskAsE. R.J.W. The Tomato 
root is attacked by the wilt-producing fungus, 
Verticillium albo-atrum. This fungus is an 
infection in some soils, and the use of soil 
sterilised by steam or baking is the best 
means of preventing this disease. The disease 
is a low temperature one and infected plants 
will recover if transferred to an average 
day and night temperature of not less than 
77°. 

Communications Received.—E. G. S.—T. M. & 5.— 

J. K.—A. B. C.—T. H.—G. F.—H. M.—M.C.—F. B. 
8. P. S.—R. O. C.—E. C. 


SCHEDULE RECEIVED. 


HITCHIN CHRYSANTHEMUM SOCIETY.-—Exhibition to b? 
held in the Town Hall, on Thursday, November 12.— 
Secretary, Mr. W. G. P. Clark, 4, York Road, Hitchin. 
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AVERAGE MEAN TEMPERATURE for the ensuing week 
deduced from observations during the last fifty 
years at Greenwich, 45.0° 


ACTUAL TEMPERATURE— 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle Office. 5, Tavistock Stzeet, 
Covent Garden, London, Wednesday, October 28, 
10 a.m. Bar. 30.1. Temp. 58°. Weather Fine. 








Many experiments have been 

Radio-activity made on the effect of radio- 
and active substances on plant 
Plant Growth. growth ; but so far no very 
conclusive results have been 

obtained. The most recent contribution* to 
this subject by the well-known biochemist, 
Professor Stoklasa, Director of the Czecho- 
Slovakian Experiment Station for Crop Pro- 
duction, Prague, suggests, though it can 
hardly be said to demonstrate, that radio- 
activity plays an important part—as a sort of 
satellite to the sun’s radiant energy—in the 
photosynthetic processes of plants. The 
starting point from which Professor Stoklasa 
reached this interesting conclusion was the 
investigation of the radio-activity of the 
volcanic gases liberated by Mt. Vesuvius. 
By measuring the electric conductivity of the 
gases it is possible to estimate the intensity 
of their radio-activity and by this method 
the author was led to the conclusion that 
the gases issuing from the volcano have a 
very high radio-activity. Moreover, as a 
result of the diffusion of the radio-active 
volcanic gases, the atmosphere of the neigh- 
bourhood even so far away as Naples also 
* International Reriew of the Science and Practice of 


Agriculture. International Institute of Agriculture. April 
—June, 125. 


Mr. Wilfred de Glehn, A.R.A., 
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becomes markedly radio-active. Nor is it 
only in volcanic regions that atmospheric 
radio-activity reaches a relatively high inten- 
sity. A like state of affairs is found also to 
occur in the atmosphere at Mulhouse in the 
neighbourhood of the ‘‘ potash” mines. In 
the mines themselves, rich in potash salts, 
the electric conductivity of the atmosphere, 
and apparently therefore its radio-activity, 
is as high as in the neighbourhood of 
Vesuvius. This according to Prof. Stoklasa 
is a fact of great significance, for potassium 
gives out Beta rays and, if we accept his 
statement, Beta rays have a definite effect on 
the process of photosynthesis carried out by 
green plants. Prof. Stoklasa maintains that 
atmospheric radio-activity of the soil favours 
the development of Leguminous plants— 
especially of Spartium junceum and of 
Robinia Pseud-acacia which are among the 
pioneers of vegetation. He also states that 
the activity of nitrogen-fixing bacteria is 
favoured by radium emanations and he implies 
that the well-known remarkable fertility of 
the Italian Campana is due to the richness of 
the soil in nitroyen-fixing bacteria which in 
turn is attributable to the high radio-activity 
of the soil. Prof. Stoklasa’s final conclusion 
is interesting albeit, as we may suppose, 
provisional. It is that the manufacture of 
sugars by the green leaf is a process favoured 
alike by the sun’s radiant energy and the 
Beta rays and that it consists primarily in a 
decomposition of potassium bicarbonate in the 
green cells. As a result, potassium carbonate 
is left and carbon dioxide is liberated. 
The carbon dioxide is decomposed by light 
and radio-activity with the production of 
substances which give rise to sugars. In 
other words and according to these con- 
jectures the world depends for its food 
supplies not solely on the radiant energy 
of the sun but also on atmospheric 
and soil radio-activity. Sooner or later 
there is bound to impend that crisis in the 
world’s history toreshadowed long ago by 
Professor Crookes when the food supplies 
will be insufficient to meet the demands of 
mankind. The large scale manufacture of 
synthetic nitrogenous manures which is being 
carried on by Germany and other countries 
has already ensured the postponement of the 
evil day. It is, however, a postponement only 
and not an indefinite adjournment ; but if 
radio-activity may indeed be employed to 
reinforce the radiant energy of the sun as a 
source of power for the green plant’s food- 
synthesising processes, we and our successors 
may sleep securely of nights without being 
haunted by the spectre of cosmic starvation. 
Furthermore, if as has recently been claimed, 
the secret of the plant’s powers of synthetic 
sugar production has been discovered, the 
time may be at hand when the chemist will 
come to the assistance of the world and 
compound our food more economically and 
expeditiously than the green plant is able to 


make it. 








Portrait of Lord Lambourne for’ the New 
R.HLS. Hall—Sir William Lawrence writes :— 
“Lord Lambourne, the President of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, has, with characteristic 
bonhomie, acceded to the unanimous wish of 
his colleagues on the Council of the Society 
and consented to have his portrait painted. 
has been ecm- 
missicned to paint the picture, which will hang 
in the great new Hall which the Soviety is 
about to build in Westminster. Horticulture 
has never had a more devoted servant. In 
spite of the severest domestic bereavement, 


and of frequent ill-health, Lord Lambourne 
has with the greatest of courage continued to 
preside over the meetings of the Council, and 
to guide its policy with mature judgment and 
sound common-sense; the great and increasing 
success of the Society is largely due to his 
benevolent control.- All lovers of gardening, 
whether amateur, professional, nurserymen, or 
seedsmen, regard him with the same warm 
affection as do his innumerable friends in other 
walks of life, and I invite them one and all 
to unite in this commemoration and to send 
their subscriptions to the Chief Cashier, Royal 
Horticultural Society, Vincent Square, West- 
minster, S.W.1.” 


Prices of Potatos.— According to the Agricul- 
tural Market Report issued by the Ministry of 
Agriculture the wholesale markets are well sup- 
plied with Potatos, and although trade continues 
slowexcept for the best samples, recent prices 
have been maintained and in some casesadvanced. 
The first quality Arran Chief, Majestic and 
Lincolnshire-grown King Edward now average 
£5 6s., £5 7s. and £7 ls. per ton respectively. 
The prices in the Wisbech area are somewhat 
lower, King Edward making £4 10s. to £6, 
British Queen, £4 5s. to £4 10s., and other 
white varieties £3 10s. to £4 per ton. 


Flowers in Shop Windows.—The Covent 
Gardener for October, a monthly publication 
by the firm of Messrs. G. Monro, Ltd., draws 
the attention of florists to the possibilities of 
increasing the sale of flowers by the decoration 
of shop windows. It states that in London 
the displays of flowers in shop windows has gcne 
up by leaps and bounds, and that tailors who 
used to display Heather prior to August 12, 
now have something more or less appropriate 
throughout the year, and it is questionable, 
states The Covent Gardener, whether the possi- 
bilities of this development, either in London 
or the provinces has yet been fully exploited. ' 
A considerable amourt of this ‘‘ monthly ” 
is devoted to Messrs. Monro’s Sundries Depart- 
ment, which has been reorganisted during 
the past month or so. 


Impressions of American Horticultural Visitors. 
—A few of the many horticultural visitors 
to Europe during the pregert season are relating 
their experiences in the American horticultural 
Press. Mr. Max Schling states that England 
is a country of flowers. The finest Chrysanthe- 
mums in September are equal in quality to 
Chrysanthemums grown in the greenhouses 
in America at the height of the season. There 
are wonderful Roses, Carnations grown to 
perfection, Asters, Gloxinias, Primulas, Cyclamen 
and most wonderful Hydrangeas. Mr. William 
N. Craig, writing in the Gardeners’ Chronicle 
of America, states Great Britain is really one 
big, well-kept garden, and he gives high praise 
to the way in which our flowers are staged at 
exhibitions, about which he states Americans 
have still much to learn. He visited many 
interesting gardens in this country, and he states 
that Bodnant Hall, in North Wales, appealed 
to him so much that he proposes to write 
a special article about the gardens there. 


Aluminium and Plants.—The International 
Review cf the Science and Practice of Agriculture 
for July-September contains an article by 
Prof. Dr. Julius Stoklasa, Director of the 
State Experiment Station of Czecho-Slovakia 
and Professor of the Higher Technical School. 
Prague, on “Aluminium in Organic Life.” 
From his account aluminium plays a part of 
considerable importance in the economy of 
plants, especially in certain families. He has 
discovered that xerophytes, that is, plants 
that live principally on the sandy sea-shores, 
prairies, deserts and other dry areas, are dis- 
tinguished by a low aluminium content, 
whereas hygrophytes are notable for a high 
aluminium content. One of the most interest- 
ing conclusions is that aluminium possesses 
the interesting property of participating in the 
formation of colouring matter in flowers. He 
has discovered that aluminium with iron and 
minganese has a great influence in the colour- 
ing matter dissolved in the cell sap. These 
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is terminal and sessile, the conspicuous parts 
being the involucral bracts; Strelitzia Reginae, 
t. 186, is a well-known plant in cultivation. 
The illustration is a very faithful representa- 
tion of the inflorescence. Aloe arborescens var. 
fruitescens, t. 187, forms an arborescent, 
branched shrub producing solitary inflorescences 
of reddish flowers. The type was first described 
by Miller in the Gardeners’ Dictionary, edition 8, 
No. 3 and not, as stated, in Gard. Chron. Derma- 
tobotrys Saundersii, t. 188, is an epiphytic 
member of the Scrophulariaceae. It differs 
from most members of the family in having 
five well-developed segments. It grows on 
Calodendron capense, and its hahitat ranges 
from Kentani to Zululand. The tubular 
flowers are red. Crassula laticephala, t. 189, 
forms a dwarf, succulent plant not more than 
four-cm. to five-cm. high. The leaves are 
four-ranked, and the inflorescence is borne 
on the apex of the plant, forming a somewhat 
unattractive head. And, lastly, Haemanthus 
albiflos, t. 190, is a well-known garden plant 
at one time common in cultivation in warm 
houses. 


Rat Week.—The Ministry of Agriculture has 
fixed the week commencing November 2 as 
the National Rat Week for this year, and 
upwards of 600 local authorities under the 
Rats and Mice (Destruction) Act, 1919, in 
England and Wales have been invited to take 
special steps in the furtherance of the campaign. 
Concerted action by all authorities in the one 
week is essential if the maximum destruction 
of rats and mice is to be obtained. Pre- 
parations for the special effort are now being 
made by most of the authorities responsible. 


Linnean Society’s Library Catalogue.—The 
new edition of the catalogue of the Library 
of the Linnean Society is now ready for 
delivery to Fellows who order it on the 
prescribed form. The new edition incorporates 
all the additions to the library during the 
past twenty-nine years, is of demy-octavo size, 
printed in brevier type, and extends to eight- 
hundred-and-sixty pages. The price to Fellows 
of the Society is 18/6 in paper wrapper and 
21/- bound in cloth. Enquiries concerning the 
catalogue should be made to the general 
secretary, Dr. B. Daydon Jackson, Burlington 
House, Piccadilly, W. 


Suggested Tour of British Horticulturists in 
France.—The Chamber of Horticulture proposes 
to arrange a tour of British representatives 
in France in connection with the annual con- 
ference of the Fédération Horticole Inter- 
nationale Professionnelle in 1926. It. is 
suggested that the itinerary should comprise 
a three days’ tour in Paris and three days in 
Orleans and Angers. The Secretary of the 
Chamber of Horticulture has received instruc- 
tions from his Council to make investigation 
regarding such a visit, and to report in due 
course. 


Appointments for the Ensuing Week.—Sunday, 
November 1: Wakefield and North of England 
Tulip Society’s meeting. Tuesday, November 3: 
West of England Chrysanthemum Society’s 
show (3 days); Royal Horticultural Society’s 
Committees meet; Royal Caledonian Horti- 
cultural Society’s meeting ; Croydon Gardeners’ 
Mutual Improvement Society's meeting. 
Wednesday, November 4: Kingston, Surbiton, 
The Dittons and District Chrysanthemum 
Society’s show; Winchester Horticultural 
Society’s show (2 days); Bath Gardeners’ 
Society’s show (2 days); National Viola and 
Pansy Society’s meeting; Highgate and Dis- 
trict Chrysanthemum Society’s show (2 days). 
Marlow Chrysanthemum Society’s show ; Guild- 
ford and District Chrysanthemum Society’s 
show (2 days); Wimbledon and District Gar- 
deners’ Mutual Improvement Society’s meeting ; 
Royal Agricultural Society of England Council 
meeting. Thursday, November 5: National 
Chrysanthemum Society’s show (2 days); Bed- 
ford and District Chrysanthemum Society’s 
show; Nottingham and Notts Chrysanthemum 
Society’s meeting; Taunton and District Chry. 
santhemum Society’s show; Linnean Society’s 
meeting; Henfield Chrysanthemum Society’s 
show. Friday, November 6: Dundee Horti- 


- cultural 


Society’s lecture; Corn Exchange 
Chrysanthemum and Fruit Society’s show; 
Leeds Paxton Society’s show (2 days); Man- 
chester and North of England Orchid Society’s 
meeting. Saturday, November 7: Accrington 
Chrysanthemum Society’s show; Antwerp show 
(3 days); Blackburn and District Horticultural 
Society’s meeting and lecture. 


“ Gardeners’ Chronicle” Seventy-five Years 
Ago.— Window Gardens of London. Either 
amateur gardeners are becoming more skilful, 
the London atmosphere much clearer, or the 
speculations of bygone days were fallacious, 
for during a recent stroll from Belgravia to 
Temple Bar the appearance of the numerous 
balcony gardens (and they are become quite 
a feature in the street scenery of the great 


leading from the Strand, is a window garden 
of more than ordinary magnitude. Lysimachias, 
Geraniums, Chrysanthemums, and numerous 
other plants, were rambling with a luxuriance 
quite incompatible with the ordinary ideas of 
a floral display in London. And in almost 
every street, however apparently unsuited for 
gardening operations, windows full of healthy 
plants are sure to gratify the eye of the 
pedestrian. There is one circumstance upon 
which I must beg to become critical. I know 
I touch upon a delicate point, yet I feel 
assured that those numerous window gardeners 
who read The Gardeners’ Chronicle will take 
the little bit of criticism in the same spirit 
as it is given. I allude to the red pots, 
which offend the eye at every turn, and 
materially detract from the otherwise pleasur- 





FIG. 145.—BOMAREA WHITTONII. 
R.H.S. Award of Merit, October 20; B. edulis x B. Carderi; flowers pale salmon with 


chocolate spots. 


Shown by the Director of the Glasgow Public Parks. 


(see p. 337). 


metropolis) was directly opposite to what one 
would infer if he had lived in the country all 
his life and formed his opinions from’ what he 
had read of the soot-loaded air cf London. 
The plants for the greater part were in tint 
that would’ not have disgraced the window- 
sill of a villa at Hampstead; and mingled 
with them were trusses of flowers in every 
way beautiful; and I could not admire them 
without mentally ruminating upon the amount 
of gratification which their owners must 
derive from the possession of such objects in 
localities where there is so little to remind 
one of the green fields and flowery banks, of 
sunny skies and summer rambles. Foremost 
as a window plant in the closer streets is the 
trailing Lysimachia nummularia (Money-wort) 
of our English meadows, and a very pretty 
and graceful adjunct to a London, or indeed 
any balcony, it certainly is. In Essex Street, 


able sensatiors conveyed by the healthy 
plants occupying them. Not satisfied with 
the self colour of the pots (in itself quite 
bad enough) their possessors annoint them 
with some pigment of a fiery red colour, 
quite distressing to look at. I am scmewhat 
puzzled to account for a seeming anomaly in 
this respect, which I observed at a mansion, 
I think, in Belgrave Square. At the first 
floor windows were some plants rejoicing in 
all the pride of newly coloured red pots, and 
that immediately above them some neatly 
executed vases, in imitation of stone, were the 
receptacles of some plants in every way 
similar to those in scarlet livery. The con- 
trast was so marked that I could not but 
pause to admire the one, and to notice how 
exceedingly the other suffered by the com- 
comparison. George Lovell, Gard. Chron., 
November 2, 1850. 


e Week’s Work. `) 
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THE ORCHID HOUSES. 


By J. COLLIER, Gardener to SIR JEREMIAH COLMAN, Bart., 
Gatton Park, Reigate. 


Laelia.—Plants of the dwarf-growing Laelia 
pumila that have been placed in the cool house 
during the summer will be benefited by being 
removed to a house having an intermediate 
temperature. They should be hung near to 
the roof-glass, where sunlight will assist the 
flowers to open and further the development 
of the new growths. The blooms are less liable 
to become spotted than if the plants are allowed 
to remain in a cooler temperature. The roots 
should be well supplied with water during the 
time the plants are in active growth, but much 
less water will be needed after the new pseudo- 
bulbs are fully developed, although care should 
be taken that they never be allowed to suffer 
from lack of moisture. These Orchids are 
best grown in shallow pans, which should be 
well drained, and only a thin layer of Osmunda- 
fibre employed as a rooting medium. They 
are very subject to attacks of white scale insects 
which should be diligently sought after, as they 
increase very rapidly. 


Laelia anceps. — This Orchid in its many 
varieties, is rapidly sending up its flower spikes, 
and plants should be supplied with water at the 
rootseach time they become dry. Where a repre- 
sentative collection of L. anceps varieties are 
grown, the flowering period extends over a long 
time. The dark forms are usually the first 
to bloom, followed by the many beautiful white 
varieties. The spikes should be tied to neat 
stakes, and the plants thoroughly cleansed 
from scale insects. 


Laelia autumnalis and L. albida. — These 
are other useful winter flowering species. The 
plants should be well supplied with water at 
the roots, afforded all the light available, and 
given free ventilation whenever the outside 
conditions are favourable. 


Lycaste.—Lycaste Skinneri, L. cruenta, L. 
Deppei and others of this type are completing 
their season’s growth and forming a quantity 
of fresh roots. They still require a somewhat 
liberal supply of water at the roots until the new 
pseudo-bulbs are fully developed, after which 
the quantity of moisture should be reduced 
gradually. These Orchids thrive well in a cool 
house, but it is advisable to keep the immediate 
surroundings rather drier than hitherto and 
avoid wetting the foliage. Expose them to 
all the light available. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


By W. AUTON, Gardener to VISCOUNT ELVEDEN, 
Pyrford Court, Woking, Surrey. 


Michaelmas Daisies.— These flowers have made 
@ wonderful display this season, and many of 
the later varieties are still in beauty. The 
moist weather has suited them admirably, 
and growth has been so rampant that they have 
reached an undesirable height, making staking 
a difficult problem. To keep these Asters in 
vigorous condition frequent division is advisable, 
as many of the varieties are so free-growing 
that the clumps soon exhaust themselves 
unless they receive frequent attention. Cuttings 
of choice varieties inserted now and wintered 
in a cold frame will make valuable plants for 
spring planting. 


Clerodendron trichotomum.—This distinct, 
Japanese shrub, of vigorous growth and hand- 
some appearance is especially valuable because 
of ite autumn-flowering qualities. The flowers, 
which are borne in loose terminal panicles, 
are white, but each flower, protruding from a 
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large, inflated calyx of a reddish-purple colour, 
imparts a conspicuous appearance. Its season 
ot flowering is September and October, and it 
has seldom been so beautiful as in the past 
season. Its bold, dark green leaves make it 
an attractive summer subject, while for autumn 
tints it is particularly showy when fading to 
reddish-brown, orange and crimson. Unripened 
tips sometimes get cut by the frost in severe 
winters, but the plant speedily recovers, is quite a 
safe subject on well-drained soils in the southern 
counties and should be more widely planted. 


Plantation Trees.—In the laying out of a new 


estate, large or small, one of the first consider- 
ations is the planting of belts of trees as shelter 
screens, or to enclose the property,and the rate of 


growth of the trees chosen is of great importance. — 


Even with naturally fast-growing trees, however, 
the greatest asset for quick results is the thorough 
preparation of the ground, and for boundary 
belts, the whole area should be trenched to a 
depth of two feet. While the fastest-growing 
trees are usually deciduous the value of Thuya 
gigantea, T. Lobbii, Cupressus Lawsoniana, 
Picea excelsa, Abies pectinata, Pinus Strobus 
and Pseudotsuga Douglasii on suitable soils 
should not be overlooked. For immediate 
effect they may be planted fairly closely at 
first, removing every other plant so soon as 
growth and development is rapid, and this is 
most important, for more plantations are 
probably spoiled from neglect to do this than 
from all other causes. Amongst fast-growing 
deciduous trees, some of the Acers, notably A. 
campestre, A. dasycarpum and A. macrophyllum 
are useful. On suitable soils the Sweet Chestnut 
makes rapid growth and is, moreover, an attrac- 
tive subject. Tilea dasystyla and T. platy- 
phylla are also fast-growing and handsome 
trees. On moist soils the Willows and Poplars 
have no rivals for rapid growth. Salix coerulea, 
a species of Willow of upright habit under 
favourable conditions will grow from thirty 
five to forty feet in ten years. 


PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 
By F. J. CLARK, Gardener to Lt.-Col. SIR GBEURGE 
HOLFORD, Westonbirt, Tetbury, Gloucestershire. 


of Bulbous and Tuberous-Rooted 
Plants.— Established bulbs of Amaryllis (Hip- 
peastrum), even those which were started into 
growth during late spring, should have com- 
pleted their growth and will no longer require 
water pending their long rest through the winter. 
If not already done, the pots should be lifted 
from the plunging beds and be placed where the 
bulbs will be fully exposed to light and all 
available sunshine. The houses now occupied 
by the bulbs should be kept dry, airy and cool. 
The same treatment should be given tuberous- 
rooted Begonias, Achimenes and Gloxinias, 
the growth ef which has died down. For con- 
venience and the saving of space all of these last 
mentioned may later be stored under the plant 
stages in cool houses, placing the pots on their 
sides in a position where the tubers will not 
be exposed to drip. Caladiums may be treated 
likewise, but these bulbs should be wintered 
in a warm house. 


Plants for Forcing.—To meet the require- 
ments of the establishment the necessary 
quantities of Spiraeas of the japonica type 
should, now be procured. They should be 
potted very firmly, leaving plenty of room in 
the pots, when the operation is completed, for 
water, as these plants are thirsty subjects when 
in growth 


Shrubs for Forcing.—Stocks of Lilac (Syringa), 
Prunus, Forsythia, Wistaria, Spiraeas, etc., 
grown for forcing purposes, should be examined, 
and if it is required to supplement their numbers 
the plants should be ordered forthwith. 
Azalea mollis for forcing should also be procured 
so soon as possible. Most of the plants mentioned 
are procurable in early November, and those 
needing it, should, if possible, be potted 
immediately they are received from the nursery. 
The plants should be placed outside afterwards, 
plunging the pots to the rims in ashes, fibre or 
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other protecting material to save the breaking 
of the pots by sharp frosts. 
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HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 
By E. NEAL, Gazdener to J. A. NIX, Esq., Tilgate, 
Crawley, Sussex. 

Root Pruning.—This important operation 
should be undertaken in the case of trees that 
are growing much too strongly and not making 
fruiting spurs. If half of a tree is root-pruned 
this season, the other half may be pruned 
next year or later still, if the first operation 
proves very effective. Presuming the trees 
are large specimens, if a half-circular trench 
is dug, two feet wide and two feet six inches decp, 
or three feet if necessary, the soil may be forked 
from the roots until the one half of the roots 
are bare, and the pruning undertaken. Care 
should be taken not to damage the fibrous roots 
more than is unavoidable. When the roots are 
exposed tie them together with soft fillis or 
raffia, and place them out of the way of the 
fork. When the soil is cleared away the roots 
should be examined. Shorten the strong ones 
to within two feet of the stem, making a clean 
cut from the underside. All small and fibrous 
roots may have the points taken off, and others 
that are damaged, trimmed. Large roots that 
are growing down into the subsoil should be cut 
away entirely unless they can be brought level 
with the surface. If the soilis of a heavy texture 
mix opening material with it as advised in a 
previous calendar. In filling in the soil ram it 
very firmly, especially that in the bottom of 
the hole. As the latter is filled in arrange the 
roots in layers until the upper ones are within 
four inches of the surface. 





Planting Apple Trees. —In planting a new 
orchard of young Apple trees the habit of the 
varieties should he taken into consideration. 
Some sorts grow upright and others have a 
spreading habit. Such sorts as Lane's Prince 
Albert, Bramley's Seedling, Newton Wonder. 
Gascoyne s Scarlet, Peasgood’s Nonesuch, 
Royal Jubilee, Hambling's Seedling, Norfolk 
Beauty, Tower of Glammix, Loddington, Rev. W. 
Wilks, Cox's Orange Pippin, Margil. Blenheim 
Pippin, Coronation, and others having a spread- 
ing habit may be planted as bushes fifteen feet 
apart. Warners King, Lord Derby, The Queen. 
Bismarck, Hormead Pearmain, St. Edmund's 
Pippin, New Hawthornden, Rival, Charles 
Ross, Barnack Beauty, Lord Hindlip and 
Crawley Beauty may be planted twelve feet 
apart. The following sorts are upright 
growing, and may be planted nine feet apart :— 
Egremont Russet, King of the Pippins, Sandring- 
ham, Edward VII, and Court Pendu Plat. 
For standards, choose Bramley's Seedling. 
Newton Wonder, Blenheim Pippin, Meére de- 
Ménage, Dumelow’s Seedling (Wellington). 
and Herefordshire Beaufin, setting these thirty 
feet apart. Lord Derby, Lane’s Prince Albert. 
Annie Elizabeth, Golden Noble, Lady Henniker, 
Lord Grosvenor, Potts’s Seedling, The Queen, 
Worcester Peurmain, King of the Pippins. 
Cox’s Orange Pippin and American Mother 
may be grown as standards twenty-five feet 
apart. 


FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 
By F. STREETER, Gardener to MAJOR ALBERT PAM, 
Wormley, Bury, Broxbourne, Herts. 

Cleansing and Pruning Orchard House Trees.— 
So soon as the foliage has fallen, all trees should 
be thoroughly overhauled both for cleansing 
and pruning. In the case of trained trees 
prune them carefully according to their varieties. 
removing all badly placed shoots, and shorten- 
ing the growths to a well-placed basal bud. 
If the trees have been allowed to develop long 
spurs it will be found advisable to gradually 
remove these entirely, cutting out a iew, 
according to the state of the tree, each season. 
Endeavour to have all fruiting buds close to 
the main stems. When entire branches are 
removed with the aid of a pruning saw, carefully 
pare the rough edges of the bark to ensure a 
clean, smooth surface. This applies in al 
cases of pruning. At this season always cut 
to an outward eye or bud. If the trees are badly 
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infested with insect pests such as American 
blight, scale or thrip, it is best to go over the 
trees with a soft brush and strong paraffin 
emulsion; this should be well-worked into 
the bark and all cracks and crevices of the tree. 
Should the trees be free from insect pests and 
suffering from mossy growths and lichens, 
application of an alkali wash will quickly 
kill the growth; and cause the bark to assume 
a bright, clean appearance. Collect and 
burn all prunings, etc., and sweep off the loose 
soil of the border; then proceed to thoroughly 
wash all woodwork and glass, and go over all 
ironwork with a paraffin ray. Lime wash 
the walls, adding a handful of sulphur to the 
wash before using it. Carefully loop up the 
branches of the trees preparatory to training 
etc., as time and conditions allow. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 
By H. PRINCE, Reading. 

Broad Beans.—In many gardens the practice 
of sowing a few rows of Broad Beans during the 
next week or two is to be recommended, especially 
where early summer vegetables are looked 
for. Plant the seeds in double lines six inches 
apart in the rows, allowing a space of two-and- 
a-half feet between the rows. 
two well-tried varieties of the Longpod type. 
If it is possible to sow in a sheltered position 
this should be done, as the keen winds experienced 
during March very often do much harm to the 
plants and greatly check the crop. The plants 
will come into bearing a week or two in advance 
of any sowings that may be made in the open 


in the spring, however early, and the probability | 


is that the crop will be cleared off before any 
sign of the troublesome black fly has made 
its appearance. 


Stored Vegetables.—There will be many oppor- 
tunities during wet weather to examine all root 
vegetables that are in store. Look over the 
Potatos that are stored in sheds, and pick out 
* all tubers that are not likely to keep. Tubers 


required for use as seed seta should be selected © 


and placed aside to be set up in trays in a 
light shed, free from frost, leaving this operation 
to be done in future bad weather. Onions that 
are stored loose, and also those roped in bunches, 
should be examined. Those lying loose will 
. benefit by being moved occasionally. Remove 
any specimens that are not likely to keep 
or that are damaged in any way, and give the 
remainder as much room as possible. Beets 
and Carrots stored in sheds should be protected 
from attacks of rats and mice, as these vermin 
find their way into sheds at the first approach 
of cold weather. Those stored outside in clamps 
should be afforded protection from heavy rains, 
covering them with spare lights, sheets of 
corrugated iron, or, failing either of these, a 
thick layer of straw. Turnips have recently 
been clamped and will only require protection 
fram heavy rains. 
that have been lifted to keep up supplies for 
a week or two, in case of sharp frosts, will not 
' suffer much in an ordinary clamp in the open. 


Ventilation of Frames.—Great care must be 
exercised as to how and when to ventilate frames. 
Very cold and damp, foggy days may be expected 

soon, and these will have a damaging effect 

-on the foliage and growth of all vegetables 
and salads in frames. There will be an occa- 
sional few hours of sunshine, and advantage 
should then be taken to give suitable ventila- 
tion, removing the lights entirely for a few hours. 
This will help the foliage to dry, and if the soil 

is stirred with the Dutch hoe, the occupants 
of the frames will be kept healthy. — 


FOR NORTHERN GARDENERS. 
By JAMES JEFFERY, Gardener to the EARL OF LONSDALE, 

Lowther Castle, Penrith, Westmoreland. 
Olearias.—These attractive shrubs are well 
worth experimenting with in many of our 
bleakest northern gardens, and if the situations 
and conditions generally are suitable will repay 
for their inclusion. O. Haastii, the best known 
and certainly the hardiest species, thrives in 


Choose one or ` 


Artichokes and Parsnips | 
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most districts. Itis acharming evergreen shrub 
with small, leathery -foliage and is a beautiful 
object in early autumn when covered with 
dense masses of the Daisy-like flowers. This 
species will thrive in partial shade. O.nummu- 
lariaefolia is another hardy species. O. nitida 
lends itself for growing on walls, the large trusses 
of flowers showing to great advantage against 
the flat surface. Olearias thrive in almost 
any soil; they are easily transplanted, and suffer 
little or no check when moved. In all cases 
it is of the greatest importance that the soil in 
which Olearias are planted should be drained 
perfectly. Low temperatures do not seem 
to harm these shrubs in the same degree when 


grown in open soils as when planted in badly | 


drained ground. 


Gladioli.—The latest flowering varieties of 
these plants should now be lifted and suspended 
in a cool shed until the foliage is well-ripened, 
when the corms may be detached from the stem 
and stored. 
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LEWISfA -REDIVIVA. 

‘Tue -genus Lewisia, which. contains -some 
very beautiful. and interesting plants, is 
wholly confined -to the western part of North 
America, being found at various altitudes on 
the mountain ranges in that region. One of 
the first species to be introduced into culti- 
vation in this — is the plant. here 
illustrated (Fig. 146). It is a native of the 
Rocky Mountain region and grows in the 
sandy soil of dry prairies alongside the river 
courses. The long, fleshy roots are possessed 
of remarkable vitality, as after being pressed 
and dried for herbarium purposes they have 
been known to start growing again and 
produce ftiowers freely. he botanist Pursh 
described the species from material that had 
been dried for several years and he afterwards 
planted the roote, which grew for a year, hence 
the name rediviva. l l 





FIG. 146.—LEWISIA REDIVIVA. 


Hardy Liliums.— When cutting down flowering | 
stems of L. auratum, L. Henryi, L. tigrinum 
and any others included in this section, it is 


‘wise to place some covering over the clumps - 


as a protection against frost. The material - 
used should not be cf a close nature; straw © 
pegged down affords an excellent protection, - 
or, better still if available, dried Bracken may 
be used. l l — 

_ Trenching and Digging.—As the crops are | 


cleared in the kitchen garden proceed with — 


trenching and digging the soil. Too much 
cannot be said in favour of early digging. If 
turned over early, the soil is greatly amelior- 
ated by the action of frost, rain and snow. 
When trenching soil to a depth of two or three 
spits, unless the sub-soilis of very good quality, 
do not bring it to the surface, rather improve it 
where it lies by digging it over and adding 
manure to it. It is important that all soil 
trenched and dug now should be laid up with the - 
spade in as rough a condition as possible. -If 
ridges can be formed without beating the soil 
with the spade these are desirable, the main 
object being to obtain a rough, open surface. 


~ The smal}, terete, `: fleshy leaves are 


roduced in rosettes close to the gfound. 
fn spring the large, handsome flowers arte 
produced, several on each plant. These are 
of a beautiful soft rose celour, and when 
fully expanded are from two-and-a-half 
inches to three inches- across. While not 8o 
easy to grow in the open as some of the other 
kinds, L. rediviva does well when grown in pots 
in a cold frame, potted in very sandy loam. — 
When growing actively the plante require 
plenty of water but while at rest they 
should be kept on the dry side. There is 
an excellent illustration of L. rediviva in Bot. 
Mag. t. 5395. jo toe ia — 
Another good Lewisia is the beautiful 
L. Cotyledon with rosettes- of broad, oy 
leaves and large flowers, the petals of -whic 
are rosy purple with a broad white margin. 
It, and L. Howellii, with crinkled, narrower 
leaves, may be naturalised in moist, gravelly 
soil, as young seedlings come up freely round 


‘about: ald planta that have flowered and 


produced seeds that are allowed to fall on 


the ground. W. I. 


B 


. blossoms, resting on emerald green cushions 


however, give the 
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LESSER-GROWN BULBOUS PLANTS. 
(Continued from p. 326.) 
CoLcHICUM. 


THe members of this Liliaceous genus are 
mostly autumn flowering and their large, Crocus- 
like flowers, resembling a carpet in the grass 
in September and October, produce a spurious 
spring-like effect which is all che more fascinating 
because of its contrast with autumn features, 
It is stated that it was the spring-like look of 
this autumn flower which inspired the legend 
that their first appearance was due to Medea 
rpilling some drops of the magic liquid she had 

repared to restore Æson to the vigour of youth. 
No doubt also it is due to the fact that the 
flower comes in the autumn and the seed pcds 
follow in the spring that gave them the old 
name of ‘‘ Sonne-before-the-father.”’ 


C. speciosum and its varieties bear remarkably 


handsome flowers of good substance and should 
be grown everywhere, but C. autumnale and 
its varieties are equally serviceable, while C. 
byzantinum, a profuse flowerer, and C. cilicicum 
with delicate pink flowers, are of great merit. 


AUTUMN CROCUSES. 
Tye difference between Colchicums and 


autumn-flowering Crocuses is a botanical one, 


which, in regard to decorative effect, need not 
be considered, their claims in this direction 
being similar in every respect. The two genera, 
plants a wider choice 
of material in carrying out colour schemes 
to produce spring -like effects in autumn 
on a wide scale. For a distant effect the 
Colchicums are more showy, while from the 
close view the Crocuses are probably more 
refined and beautiful. It may also be men- 
tioned that the leaves of the Colchicum are rather 


large and coarse, while those of the Crocus 


are fine, and with a knowledge of this the planter 


is not likely to grow the Colchicum in a position 


where coarse leaves might be unsightly during 
the early summer months. 

Amongst the best Crocuses are C. ochroleucus, 
bearing creamy-white flowers with bright, 
orange base; C. speciosus, very handsome 
and showy, with prettily veined, violet-blue 
flowers, oranze-red anthers and yellow throat ; 
and C. zonatus, with rosy-lilac flowers with 
orange and yellow base. 

Both these genera are of the highest value 
for mass planting in grass, and their cultivation 
is of the simplest kind. Those growers who 
have given up planting the spring-flowering 
Crocuses owing to the impossibility of retaining 
colour effects because of the depredations of 
sparrows which take the petals to line their 
nests, should try these autumn-flowering 
subjects. It is a most important point in culti- 
vation that they should be planted as early 
as procurable. 


ERANTHIS. 


`. Tre Winter Aconite, E. hyemalis, is frequently 
in flower soon after Christmas, and remains 


in beauty over a very long period. Its golden 


of leaves create a charming effect, and if asso- 


ciated with Snowdrops and early Scillas their 


effect is enhanced. Under trees and in positions 
where few other plants will thrive, the Eranthis 
grows luxuriantly, and long after the flowers 
have passed, its bright foliage clothes the ground 
in dense tufts. 


E. cilicica is a comparatively new and distinct 
species with larger flowers and finely-cut foliage 


which takes on a pleasing bronze tint. 


ERYTHRONIUM. 


. IN recent years many useful additions have 
been made to this genus, and it is difficult to 
imagine a prettier sight than a mass of Dog’s 
Tooth Violets with their attractive, variegated 
foliage and Cyclamen-like flowers. The varieties 


of E. Dens-canis are old favourites, and are 
well adapted for the edges of borders and 
shrubberies or for naturalising, while for 


surrounding the stepping stones in the rock- 
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garden they are ideal. They all prefer a 
moist and partially-shaded position. 

For choice positions in the rock-garden 
some of the handsome American species and 
varieties are of outstanding merit. E. cali- 
fornicum is a beautiful species bearing numerous 
flowers of a delicate, primrose-yellow colour, with 
orange markings in the centre, on strong stems. 
The variety White Beauty is equally beautiful, 
with large, white flowers of good substance 
and richly-mottled foliage. A. giganteum is 
a charming species bearing creamy-white 
flowers with golden central ring. A. revolutum 
and its varieties are amongst the most 
beautiful of the Dog's Tooth Violets, as the 
flowers have gracefully-reflexed petals, and 
the foliage is usually mottled with brown. 


IXIA. 


THESE bulbs are not usually considered 
hardy, but on light, well-drained soils and in 
positions sheltered from ccld winds they 
succeed out-of-doors. A covering of light, 
dry, protecting material during severe weather 
in early spring is helpful, but it should be 
removed before growth becomes too advanced. 
There is quite a large number of varieties 
and a wide range of colours, almost every 
shade of blue, yellow, scarlet and crimson 
being represented. 


MUSCARI. 


Tur bright-coloured species and varieties of 
Muscari are of the greatest value, and no 
spring garden can be considered complete 
without them, while being of very easy 
culture, they prove satisfactory under almost 
all conditions. The variety Heavenly Blue 
is probably the most popular of all, and few 
plants could be more useful. Its freely- 
produced spikes are well furnished with little, 
Zlobular bells of the richest shade of Gentian 
blue, and they remain effective from March 
until May. The flowers are delightfully fragrant 
and useful for cutting, having long stems, 
and the quality of remaining fresh in water 
for a long time. Naturalised on rock-work 
or grassy-banks, its bright colouring makes it 
an outstandingly attractive subject. 

M. botryoides coeruleum, the Italian Grape 
Hyacinth, is a lovely species with pretty little 
spikes of dark blue, bell-shaped flowers, while 
M. azureum, a very early flowering species ; 
M. conicum, a rich celestial blue, and 
M. plumosum, with feathery plumes of rich 
violet flowers, are all worth growing. 


ORNITHOGALUM. 


WalLE the members of this genus are not 
particularly showy they provide our gardens 
with several subjects which are quite useful 
for the rockery, the border and in grass, 
while some of the species will thrive in dense 
shade where few other plants would grow. 
O. arabicum bears handsome, fragrant, white 
flowers with glistening black base and yellow 
anthers in early June. O. nutans is much 
prized for cutting and its silvery-grey colour, 
shaded with pale, sea-green outside makes it 
casy to blend with other flowers. The giant of 
the genus, O. pyramidalis, has spikes of snowy- 
white flowers which frequently reach a height 
of three fect. It is useful for massing in the 
herbaccous border and may be used with 
excellent effect for planting amongst Andro- 
medas and similar shrubs. O. umbellatum 
bears elegant umbels of pure white, starry 
flowers, very effective in masses and edgings 
and it will thrive in dense shade. ; 


PuSCHKINIA, 


Tus is a genus of Liliaceous plants closely 
allied to the Squills and valuable for their 
early-flowering qualities. Given a sunny 
position and a light, rich soil they flourish 
and constitute one of the brightest gems in 
the bulb garden in the month of April. 
There are several kinds in cultivation, but 
they are probably all forma of P. scilloides. 
W. Auton, 


(To be continued), 
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IRIS GARDEN. 





TWELVE CHOICE BEARDED IRISES. 


Ir is somewhat difficult to select the most 
prominent or conspicuous of border Irises as 
the varieties are so very numerous. These 
plants owe their popularity not onlytothe intnnsic 
beauty and variety of the flowers, but also to 
their hardiness and adaptability to almost 
any kind of soil or situation. They grow best 
in a free, well-drainec, loamy soi] in a sunny 


position, and need plenty of room. All 
that is necessary afcer planting is to ure 


the hoe freely to keep down weeds. The 
varieties mentioned below are all very 
beautiful, of robust growth and free-flowering. 
The spikes, when cut for house decoration, 
are extremely effective. Abenda is one of the 
most useful of these Irises for all purposcs, 
either for cutting for house decoration or 
grouping in beds or borders. The spikes are 
three-and-a-half feet tall, well-branched, and 
bear medium-sized flowers. The standards are 
prettily incurved, coloured old rose, shot with 
bronze ; the graceful, drooping falls are madder 
crimson with a bronze flush. Belladonna is a 
variety with a distinet Black Currant perfume. 
The plant is of good constitution and remains in 
bloom over a long period. The medium-sized 
flowers are a delightful shade of self-China-blue. 
and are produced on stems three-and-a-half 
feet tall. 

Deucalion produces showy blooms on very 
stout stems, four feet tall. The well-balance¢, 
large flowers are a pretty combination of colour: 
the standards are apricot suffused with rese. 
while the falls are a rich crimson bronze 
with a conspicuous grey Picotee edge. 

Eden Phillpotts is a most delightfully scented 
dark lavender-blue self, with a conspicuors 
white and yellow keard. The large, droopin 
flowers are well-halanced on stout stems feur 
feet tall, and are very showy. 

George Yeld is a variety of robust habit 
with flowers of perfect form. The standards 
are a bright apricot suffused and shaded rose. 
while the falls are a bright rose erimson, con- 
spicuously edged with buff. This Iris grovs 
three-and-a-half feet tall. 

Lady Charles Allom is unigue as a decorative 
variety. The prettily inarched standards aie 
broad and of a rich blue; the falls are a few 
tones darker, and rendered more conspicuous 
by having a clear yellow beard. The flower 
spikes grow three-and-a-half feet high. 

Lady Sackville has stout, rigid flower stems 
three feet tall, bearing well-formed flowers cf 
immense size. The standards are large and 
broad, and the colour a translucent shade 
of soft, silvery blue that contrasts well 
with the dark violet purple falls. 

Lord Lambourne is notable for its vigour 
and stately habit, its freedom of blooming and 
lasting qualities of the blooms. The large, 
handsome flowers are produced on well-branched 
stems, three-and-a-half feet tall. The standards 
ure rosy-fawn shot with bronze; the falls are 
madder crimson well set off by a conspicuous 
white-lined base and a yellow beard. In refine- 
ment, delicacy of colour, size and form the 
variety Marjorie Tinley is undoubtedly the mos! 
glorious of the pallida section. The flowers are 
borne on well-branched stems, four to five fect 
tall. Thextandards are soft, lavender-blue and 
prettily incurved. The falls are deep mauve. 

Mrs. H. F. Bowles is unequalled for stateline:s 
and majesty. The flowers are borne on stout 
stems, three-and-a-half feet tall. The standarcs 
are a shade of chocolate-brown, overlaid with 
old gold. The falls are chestnut-red with a 
velvety sheen and a conspicuous white-lined 
base. 

Olive Murrell is a sweet-scented Iris of great 
beauty, having a combination of beautiful 
colours. The standards are prettily arched, 
coloured lavender-rose, shot. with bronze. The 
falla are rich lavender-blue, shot with rose 
and bronze. 

Ruby Perry is a magnificent pallida with 
self-coloured dark rose flowers. ‘The plant 1s 
wonderfully free-flowering and of good, erect 
habit. It grows four feet tall. W. Loqun. 
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_fruit. No less can be said of the elegant and 
‘dwarf F. microphylla, F. pumila and F. Cotting- 
hamii, so admirable in the rock garden, and we 
always have with these a plant or two of the 
vharming F. recurva, though it.is not hardy 
enough to remain out all winter. F. Riccartonii, 
F.macrostemma, and some of the larger varieties 
or hybrids of the latter, do very well in the part 
shade of our deciduous woodland trees, and if 
the colour of their abundant blossoms is perhaps 
a trifle hard, it does not blend unkindly with the 
prevailing hues of the season. The old pink 
and white Rose of Castile is a bedding or border 
Fuchsia of much distinction and merit. 

Kirengeshoma palmata, having been removed 
from the woodland to moister conditions and 
better soil, has done remarkably well. Though 
its first crop of shoots was pinched by a spring 
frost, the plant has made a clump a yard across, 
every growth being laden with its loose sprays 
of ivory-yellow flowers. Some of the Willow 
Gentians (G.asclepiadea) are still giving pleasing 
bunches of blue under similar conditions as the 
above, the pale azure variety, Verry’s Blue 
being exceptionally charming. A form of G. 
Pneumonanthe bearing one bloom (very rarely 
two) on each stem is also here, and the dainty 
luminous blue flowers of Campanula (Wahlen- 
hergia) hederacea are still dappling the shining 
green foliage of that delightful little native. 

One of the most interesting plants in a mixed 
border is Linum viscosum. Few would, at 
first glance, take this interesting plant with its 
upright spikes and sticky nature to be a Flax. 
But it appears to be as uncommon as it is 
curious, and, unlike most of its kind, it is not 
fond of too much sun. In the specimen referred 
to the flowers are a soft lavender-blue which, 
[ take it, is considered a ‘‘ good form,” inasmuch 
as the colour of the more usual type tends 
rather to a mauve. 

Helianthemum alyssoides has for many yeare 
heen the best of the yellow-flowered species 
grown in this garden, for it is not only extremely 
prolific in flowering, but it is always the first to 
give colour in spring, yet it flowers nearly all 
summer and breaks into renewed splendour 
in autumn. Further, the large, unspotted 
blooms are a richer yellow than those of any other 
of the genus I am acquainted with, the plant 
keeps a close, compact shape, not getting 
lanky or dying-off in parts, as some of its 
nearest allies are apt to do, and the ample foliage 
is @ fresh green softened by a silvery down. 

Whilst there is every prospect of an unusually 
brilliant display of autumn colour, this is not 
yet so much in evidence as is customary at the 
present date. The fruit of Cotoneaster bullata 
is remarkably striking, the clusters being large 
while the individual fruits are as big as small 
Cherries, and of a gleaming crimson. Few, if 
any, of the genus can boast of such splendour 
and, taking into consideration the fact that 
these fruits are among the first to ripen and the 
last to go, one wonders why C. bullata is not 
more often seen in gardens. 

Euonymus europaeus atropurpureus has, 
at the moment, the most gorgeous array of leaf, 
colour, the foliage, which is very persistent, 
heing a vivid blood-crimson. Vitis vinifera 
var. purpurea might rival the above, but this 
vine needs to be grown on a trellis or pergola 
so. that the rays of the low afternoon sun may 
strike through its purple leaves and fire them 
with that splendour which even the Spindle 
can seldcmn boast. A. T. Johnson, Ro-Wen, 
Talycafn, N. Wales. 
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ORCHID NOTES AND GLEARINGS. 


CATTLEYA BICOLOR COERULEA. 





SINCE the introduction of Cattleya bicolor 


by Messrs. Loddiges of Hackney in 1838, from 
Brazil, many small importations of it have 
heen made, and some variation in colour has 
been noted. ‘The sepals and petals of the three- 
inch to four-inch wide flowers are usually 
shades of green with an olive-brown tinge and 
occasional spotting, while the lip varies from 
crimson-purple to rose, occasionally with a 
white margin in front. 


The blue-lipped form, C. bicolor coerulea, 
which is very rare, is flowering with Messrs. 
Stuart Low and Co., at their Jarvisbrook 
nurseries, the plant having been in their 
possession for many years. The variety Grossii 
with rosy-crimson lip, has also flowered in 
several places. It is one of Messrs. Low's 
introductions, and was by some considered to 
be a distinct species. When recording the 
Award of Merit in Gard. Chron., September 27, 
1902, mention is made of the probability of its 
being a natural hybrid of C. bicolor and C. 
elongata, but subsequent flowering favoured 
its retention as C. bicolor Grossii. J. O'B. 





PUBLIC PARKS AND GARDERS. 


THe Hendon Urban District Council has 
received sanction from the Ministry of Health 
to borrow £31,500 for the purchase of land at 
Cricklewood for a recreation ground, housing 
and allotments. 





Mr. J. G. Graves, of Sheffield, has presented 
Sheffield Corporation with an estate of 154 acres 
adjoining Norton Hall, on the fringe of the 
city, for use as a public park. 





EaLING Town Council has decided to apply 
to the Ministry of Health for sanction to a 
loan of £16,000 for the purchase of 12 acres 
of land north of Cleveland Road, Harrow-on- 
the Hill, for a pleasure ground. 


THE Town Council of Haverfordwest has 
decided to apply for a Provisional Order 
authorising the compulsory purchase of land 
for a recreation ground, The expenditure 
involved is estimated at £3,000. 








A SELECTION OF ASIATIC WILLOWS. 


(Concluded from p. 292.) 


Or the section Heterochromae, S. heteroch- 
roma from western Hupeh and eastern Szechuan 
was brought to the Arnold Aboretum by Wilson 
in 1909. It is also known as S. Henryi which 
had been placed by Burkill in the Secticn 
Hastatae, while von Seemen, the author of 
S. heterochroma, first believed that it might 
belong to section Tetraspermae, the shape of 
the ventral gland being similar to that of the 
species of this last section. In my opinion, 
S. heterochroma, together with S. isochroma, 
and S. omeiensis, form a distinct group differing 
from sections Phylicifoliae and Hastatae in 
the longer catkins, and in this respect resembling 
the section Eriostachyae. N. heterochroma 
is a handsome species with entire, lanceolate 
leaves which are whitish underneath. Aceord- 
ing to Wilson, it sometimes becomes a tall 
tree up to ld m. in height, while in mountain 
thickets it is only a rather low shrub. 

Among the species of section Phylicifoliae 
there seems to be none of distinct horticultural 
value. Whether the true S. phylicifolia really 
does occur in eastern Asia is still doubtful. 
The forms hitherto referred to this species 
need further investigation. Of the Hastatae, 
a group very closely related to the foregoing, 
such species as N. vulpina and S. japonica 
are already in cultivation. Both are very 
variable, and I doubt if thev are of more than 
passing interest. A more valuable alpine species 
seeins to be N. Nakamurana (N. cyclophylia, 
von Seemen, not of Rydberg) from Hokkaido 
and Hondo. Lts habit is apparently similar 
to that of S. arctica. This species belongs to 
the next section Ovalifoliae (Diplodictyue) 
of which S. aretica and N. angloruin were men- 
tioned when l dealt with the American Willows. 
Most of the species of this group are still im- 
perfectly known, and all these forins should 
be cultivated for further observation. In 
western Szechuan, Wilson, in 1904, found a 
peculiar species, S. oreinoma, at an altitude of 





4,000 m. in the mountains south-west of Tachier. 
lu. It is a small shrub with prostrate branche, 
and it ought to be looked for again. 

Two small alpine species which in my opinie 
would be of great value to any large rock garden 
have been united by me in the section Berben- 
foliae. S. berberifolia from north-eastern Asia 
and N. flabellaris from = north-western India 
This section differs from section Myrsinites 
especially in the bi-glandular male flower, 
and from the Herbaceae in its longer many- 
flowered) catkins and more distinct styles. 

Another group of handsome high alpme 
Willows is formed by those of section Lindley. 
anae. N. Lindlevana isa Himalayan species, and 
S oreophila and S. calyculata, too, come from 
Sikkim. <All these Willows are small, creeping 
shrubs, and N. oreophila var. secta resembles 
the European S. serpyllifolia. Of S. calyculata, 
Hooker states that isisa very small, gnarled, 
shrub, with aseending branchlets. There seem 
to be certain forms in Yunnan very much 
like S. calyculata. The most interesting Chinese 
species of this group is, however, XS. Souliei. 
from western Szechuan. where Soulié found it 
near Tachien-lu in 1894. Wilson, who collected 
it later, did not send plants home. Near 
Mupin, the Abbé David, in 1869, collected 
another very similar species, S. microphyta. 

A peculiar high alpine species from Sikkim 
is S. Serpyllum which in its mode of growing 
and its leaves reminds one of Thymus Ser. 
pyllum. Of the two species S. opsimantha 
and S. floccosa from western Szechuan and 
Yunnan which I provisionally (but I am almost 
sure wrongly) placed in the section Glaucae, 
l failed to tind the last on the Li-kiang range 
when I was there I do not know whether 
or not Mr. Forrest introduced it, but I hope 
we shall soon get material of this small shrub 
which grows on exposed calcareous cliffs at 
an altitude from 10,000 to 12,500 feet. It does 
not belong to the Viminales as Burkill believed, 
and it resembles some species of section Erio- 
stachyae. 

The next section is Capreae, of which S. Caprea 
is to be found from the Ussuri region to centra! 
Japan. It may be that the forms of easter 
Asia are somewhat different from the European 
ones, but they are certainly of no greater 
horticultural merit. There is, however, a 
species in western China which apparently 
is identical with S. Wallichiana from north- 
eastern India. It has been sent to the Arnold 
Arboretuin by Wilson in 1907, where it has 
proved almost hardy. It has been written 
of rather enthusiastically in vol LXXVII, 
p. 269, of the Gard. Chron. 

It would be interesting to introduce from 
Japan the eastern representative of the Sectien 
Daphnoides, S. rorida (S. acutifolia or S. daph- 
noides of some authors), but the differences 
are apparently very slight. 

Of section Viminales there are, besides the 
eastern forms of S. viminalis, several other 
species in Japan and China. One from westem 
China, S. Rehderiana, was introduced by 
Wilson in 1908. It forms tall bushes or small 
trees, and proved to be quite hardy in the 
Arnold Arboretum. Judging by the youn: 
plants I have seen, its horticultural value 15 
less than that of our common Osier. 

Under the name S. mutabilis, a handsome 
Japanese Wilfow, S. gracilistyla (S. Thunber- 
giana) has been in cultivation for about thirty 
years. It represents a distinct section, Gracil- 
istylae, and has been united by von Scemet 
with S. Vierotii in his section Subvimuinales. 
I think, however, that S. Pierotii is best place 
with the Purpureae from which S. gracilistyls 
differs widely in its long, thin styles (hence 
the name), in the long narrow gland and in the 
narrow acute bracts. S. gracilistyla looks 
rather nice with its thick male catkins appeanne 
in March on the naked branches, the flowers 
possessing one filament only with two purplish: 
anthers. ‘The many-veined leaves also form u 
rather characteristic feature. 

Among the section Helix (Purpureac) there 
are quite a number of Japanese and Chinese 
species of a certain horticultural value. l 
have already mentioned S. Pierotii, known 
in our gardens for more than twenty-five years 
as S japonica. It is a good species, easily 
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distinguished from S. purpurea by its some- 
what larger and broader, long acuminate 
leaves, and from S. Miyabeana by its denser 
serration and shorter and thinner aments. 
Of the Chinese species S. cheilophila ought to 
be introduced. With S. Wilhelmsiana (S. 
angustifolia, Willdenow) from the Caucasus 
to Kashmir, and S. microstachya from western 
Siberia it forms a separate group in the section 
Helix. All these species are rather distinct 
in the narrowness of their leaves. 

Another peculiar group of species that flower 
in summer or, according to special conditions, 
in December and January, is formed in this 
section by 8S. Bockii and the species allied to 
it. S. Bockii I have frequently met with in 
north western Yunnan. Wilson introduced 
it from western Szechuan by means of cuttings 
in 1908. He states that it grows from 1 to 3 m. 
tall, and often covers large areas. J never 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


— — — 


DWARF SPINDLE TREES. 


OnE of the prettiest of the smaller members 
of the genus Euonymus is E. nanus, a narrow- 
leaved, semi-deciduous native of China and 
is a delightful rock 
garden shrub, of bushy, compact habit, not 
more than a foot or so in height, and with dark, 
glossy-green, Rosemary-like foliage that provides 
a pleasing setting for the ripe fruits, whose four 
lobes of bright pink disclose, on opening, the 
summer. 
E. nanus has borne fruits with unusual freedom, 
doubtless owing to the abundance of sunshine. 
There is a form of this Spindle Tree known as 
Koopmann’s variety, which is rather 


eastern Europe. This 


orange-coated seeds within. This 


E. n. 


larger in the leaf, and it is said to fruit with more 
certainty than the type. 


shrub of the greatest charm. Its small, rounded 
leaves, dark green and veined with a lighter 
shade, are warted with tiny excrescences 
common to many members of this genus, and the 
slender stems which bear them are entirely 
prostrate. But eventually the latter grow 
together and form a dense mat several inches 
high, or they will clamber about adjacent 
rocks or into the foliage of neighbouring plants 
as if they appreciated such support. 

I have found the very distinctive species, 
E. alatus, such a slow grower that it might well 
be classed among the dwarfer kinds. This is 
a deciduous shrub, said to attain a height of 
six feet or more, and easily distinguished 
by the four curious, corky wings which develop 
on the bark of the older branches. E. alatus 
is a shrub which should be included in all 
selections chosen for autumnal colouring of the 
foliage, for the leaves turn a vivid scarlet. The 
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saw plants higher than l m. It flowers in 
the month of August or later in the fall, and is 
quite an ornamental flowering shrub at a time of 
the year when we are surprised to see a Willow 
in flower. It is hardy in central Europe, 
at least more hardy than S. Duclouxii from 
Yunnan-fu would be, which is most closely 
related. Another species, S. variegata (S. 
densifoliata), flowers from October to January. 
It is, according to Wilson, a pretty, low-growing 
and creeping Willow, abundant on the rocks 
and on the sandy foreshores of the Yangtze 
river in western Hupeh and eastern Szechuan. 
During the summer floods this plant is sub- 
merged for weeks together, but in the winter 
it is very conspicuous with its vivid green leaves, 
the plants forming broad mats of verdure. 

From the foregoing, it will be gathered that 
there are many Willows of eastern Asia well 
worth cultivation in our gardens. Most of 
the Chinese species should be introduced, as 
many of them are of greater ornamental value 
than our well-known European species. Camillo 
Schneider, 


October 20, 


FIG, 148.- BERBERIS JAMESIANA. 
Stems red; fruits scarlet, shaded with vermilion. 
(see p. 337). 


Another species which is effective just now 
is E. obovatus. This is an eastern North 
American plant, and a useful shrub for planting 
as an undergrowth in woodland where the soil 
is moist. In some places and seasons E. 
obovatus does not make much show of colour, 
but when there is a good crop of fruits, these, 
with their crimson lobes and scarlet seeds, 
suspended from the slender arching branches, 
the shrub is a decided acquisition. The broad, 
sharply-pointed leaves, mcreover, often take 
on bright autumnal tints before they fall, and 
the fruits may remain on the branches nearly 
all the winter. 

The Japanese E. radicans, in one or other of 
its decorative varieties with variegated, evergreen 
foliage, is well enough known. It does not 
often seem to fruit in this country when grown 
in the open, but specimens trained against 
walls not infrequently carry a crop of the pinky 
white fruits with golden-yellow seeds. 

E. kewensis (minimus), introduced by Professor 
Sargent, is believed to be a form of the above, 
but it is singularly distinct, and a rock garden 
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Gardens, Wisley. 


habit of this Japanese species is stiff and 
upright. J. 


CORIARIA JAPONICA. 


Tars shrub is not so well-known or so 
frequently met with as it deserves to be. It 
is a most desirable subject for the front of 
shrub beds or borders, and, being of a prostrate 
habit, it is most adaptable as a rock garden 
plant. It is distinct in habit from its 
companion variety C. terminalis in that it 
flowers on the entire length of its shoots, the 
blooms somewhat resembling those of Euonymus 
europaeus. 

The berries, which at first are reddish-brown 
ultimately turn black. When well-established 
this plant grows freely, and is very attractive 
during the later part of June and during July. 
Propagation may be effected either by cuttings 
or layers. 

The plant is a native of Japan and was intro- 
duced in 1893. It will succeed in the neighbour- 
hood of London but does best in the warmer 
districts of the south-west. W. H. Honess. 
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THE GARDEN IN ANTIQUITY. 


XIV.—SacRep PLANTS OF THE HINDUS. 


T is probably correct to state that the altars 
| and temples are an index to the horticultural 
attainments of a race and age. Where fruits 
und flowers abounded they would be employed 
by the devout to adorn the sanctuary and gratify 
the deity. And as these would become the 
perquisites of the priests, who often had little 
or nothing but the gifts of the people for their 
honoraria, it would he to their interests to see 
that the best of the produce of the earth was 
presented to the gods. They would naturally 
represent that the bruised and blighted, the 
speckled and decayed, were unsuited to the 
altar, and thus a new impetus was given to the 
culture of suitable plants. Many things tended 
to decide which flowers or fruits would be accept- 
able. Fragrant flowers, herbs and woods 
were selected, both in their fresh state and in 
their dried condition, because their perfume, 
the aroma of burning aromatics, and the smoke 
of incense deadened the smells arising from 
sacrifices and insanitary conditions. Fruits 
and grains of the choicest kinds would te 
presented because the people believed, either 
that the gods literally partook of their gifts 
and fed on their offerings, or at least that the 
spiritual essence of the material things reached 
them, and would be acceptable in proportion 
to their rarity, their value or their perfect con- 
dition. Hence religion has played an important 
part in the development of the gardener’s art, 
und the skill of the horticulturist and pomologist. 
‘** Shall I offer unto the Lord that which has cost 
me nothing ?”’ is the question of tne devout 
in all ages, and in India especially we find that 
sacred plants are extremely numerous amd 
beautiful. It must suffice to name a few of 
these, and give a passing glance at the more 
instructive details. 

To begin with sacred fruits, I visited, many 
years ago,a Hindu temple ona feast day, and was 
amazed at the number of Bananas which were 
offered at the shrine. The priest took the bunch, 
broke it in two, returned half to the worshipper, 
and laid the others on the altar. Though the 
Banana is indigenous it has long been under 
cultivation in India, and has a number of native 
names. The number of varieties in the south 
of Asia is immense, and as De Candolle remarks, 
“the cultivation of these varieties dates from 
an epoch impossible to realize.” The fruit has 
for many ages been an important foed, and we 
in England can form but a poor idea of the. 
fragrance and attractiveness of the Banana 
in the East. Humboldt reminds us that it 
took the place in some lands of the grains or 
cereals of others: and because it was of such 
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value to the people it was acceptable to their 
gods. The plant-lore_of the Banana would 
fill many pages, and cannot therefore be entered 
upon here.: It must suffice to note that among 
its. names we find Kadala, and several ending 


in phala, fruit, .as,. e.g., Chanu-phala, from ` 
chanu, a ray of light, because the fruits seem . 


to be luminous; Rajeshta, the desire of kings 
(from raja), and Vana-lakshmi, forest beauty. 


We might expect many forms of fruit belonging 
to the genus Citrus to occur among the sacred 
plants of India, but thisis not the case. Hooker 
in his fascinating Himalayan Journal reminds 
us that as the climate of India generally is 
marked by “‘ one season of excessive humidity, 
and the other of excessive drought, it can never 
be favourable to the production either of good 
European or tropical fruits. Hence there is 
not one of the latter peculiar to the country, 
and perhaps but one which arrives at full per- 
fection, namely, the Mango.” A peculiar 
Citron grows in the East whose fruit terminates 
like a hand, with fingers raised as if in benedic- 
tion. This is known as Buddha’s Hand or 
Buddha’s Fingers, and is used for giving a 
grateful perfume to the domestic apartments, 
and at religious festivals. Its association with 
Buddha is interesting, but it does not seem 
to be a sacred fruit in India, although one species 


. (Citrus Medica) is said by some to be the original 


of the cultivated Citron, and is found wild here 
and there on the western Ghauts. 

Turning, however, to the Mango, we find 
much of interest. This is the tree which the 
magician has long delighted to produce fer 
the astonishment of the people. The apparent 
production of the tree with flower and fruit 
is so cleverly performed that even the most 
critical observers, who have been bent on dis- 
covering the secret of the illusion, have had to 
admit that they have been baffled. So delicious 
a fruit—though some Europeans never acquire 
a taste for it—-long since received a Sanskrit, 
name, which has, under various modifications, 
found its way into other tongues. This name, 
āmra, has passed into Persian and Arabic as 
amb, and among the modern names in use in 
India the same form occurs. It grows all over 
India, where it is probably indigenous, and is 
often adorned with one of the most beautiful 
of Orchids, those epiphytes which 


Drink the bright shower, and feed upon 
the air. 


The Pomegranate, which is wild in Afghanistan 
and elsewhere is known in India as Anar, or 
Dalimb. This latter name is said to be from 
the Sanskrit darimba, whence De Candolle 
concludes that the species had long been known 
in the regions traversed by the early Aryans 
in their route towards India. This is, as De 
Gubernatis expresses it, the arbre érotique et 
phallique par excellence, and plays its part in 
the folk-lore and religion of all eastern lands. 

The Cucumber is said to have been cultivated 
in India for at least 3,000 years. It is 
undoubtedly a native, its original habitat 
being the north-west of India. Hooker found 
it wild from Kumaon to Sikkim, the specimens 
differing little from the cultivated forms. 
Among the modern names are Khira and 
Kakri, but these are not allied to the older 
name sukasa, the etymology of which seems 
to ne doubtful. 

There are many different species of Ficus 
in India, but the scientifie culture of the fruit 
has not been hitherto a matter of interest. 
The Sanskrit name udumbara is applied to the 
glomerous Fig tree (Ficus glomerata); a large 
tree with fruit like that of the cultivated Fig, 
only small, red and downy, growing in clusters 
on the trunk or branches. The famous Fig 
trees of India, however, are, as Milton remarks : 
“not the sort for fruit renowned,” yet the 
Banyan trees. by some old writers named the 
Brahminee Fig, and the Pipal or Pepul tree 
(F. religiosa) are world-famed. The latter 
is known in Sanskrit as the Ashwat or Acvattha, 
and is spoken of as the sacred Bo-tree of Buddha. 
Specimens are said to have attained the age 
of 2,000 years and upwards. It is stated that 
the famous Peepul of Anarajapura had reached 
the ace of 2,147 in A.D. 1852. It would there- 
fore now be 2,220 years old. 7 
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As stated above, 
been famous for her fruits. 
trees, herbs and flowers, her grains and grasses, 
that we must look for sacred plants ; and here 


however, India has not. 
It is rather to her 


we are embarrassed by our riches. There is 
first the famous Amrita or herb of immortality, 
which yielded the divine nectar, the beverace ot 
the gods; and provided a medicine which 
prolonged life, prevented old age, and even raised 
the dead! Seated under the shade of the five 
trees which grow in Indra's garden, or Paradise, 
the gods indulge in the luxury of drinking the 
Amrita. But when we try to ascertain the name 
of the plant whence the nectar comes our 
difficulties are great and many. Is it a Euphor- 
bia, a genus of plants which vield much milky 
juice ; is it a Panicum or a Pandanus, a species 
of Saccharum or a Phaseolus, a Mangifera or 
an Emblica? If this choice is not wide enouz!: 
we have a Terminalia or an Ocimum. a Piper, 
a Cucumis or a Cocculus, to name no others 
All this, especially when we find that each plant 
has its ancient Sanskrit denominator, shows 
that the garden had been largely cultivated 
for sacred purposes. To understand this we 
must study the wonderful story of the Soma, 
about which early Hindu literature has much to 
say. This is one of the most sacred plants of 
India, and during the past forty years I have 
made vast accumulations of information respect: 
ing it. But whether the Soma or Moon Plant 
is to be known acientifically as a Cynanchum, 
an Asclepias or a Sarcostemma is perhaps still 
an open question. We learn from one good 
authority that the plant at present in use 
by the priests is not the same as the Soma of 
the Vedas, but in any case the order Ascle- 
piadeae seems to have to-day, asit had formerly, 
the honour of supplying the sacred herb. 
According to Professor Kuhn the Amrita and 
the Soma are one and the same. 


Next to this we must place the Holy Basil 
(Ocimum sanctum), first introduced into this 
country in 1768, and, as the trivial name implies. 
held to be sacred. ‘Holy Basil or Tulasi 
is by the Hindus regarded as a most sacred 
herb, and they have given one of its names 
to a sacred grove of their Parnassus. This 
holy herb is grown in pots near every temple 
and dwelling of devout Hindus.’ Our owa name 
for the plant, Basil, is from the Greek busiliken. 
meaning royal, and we may infer from this 
that it has long been held in high esteem. 
Almost equally renowred is the sacred Kusa 
grass (Poa cynosuroides) often called the 
Sacrificial Grass, and sometimes written. 
Kutha. It is mentioned in Kalidasa’s drama 
entitled “ Sakuntala,” from which quotations 
were made in an earlier chapter :— 


Holy flames, whose frequent food 
Is the consecrated wood, 
And for whose encircling bed 
Sacred Kusa grass is spread ; 
Hear, oh hear me when I pray 
Purify my child this day. 

The trees, herbs and flowers of the Hindu 
deities were numberless. If the Pipal (Ficus 
religiosa) held first rank as tne tree of the gods, 
others also partook of that horour. Much 
might be written respecting the Indian Cedar 
(Cedrus Deodara) and the Alstonia, the reeds 
and grasses, the herbs and medicinal plants 
thus consecrated, but we must draw to a close. 
The variable Hibiscus (H. mutabilis), the 
Medick (Medicago esculenta), the Bauhinia 
(B. purpurea) and many other plants here 
find a place, and each has a name linking it 
with the devas or gods. And here che 
would fair linger to recall the associations 
which existed between the flowers and suchi 
popular divinities as Kama, the god of love, 
who in the place of arrows shot flowers. Kali- 
dasa calls the Hindu Cupid kusumayudha- 
he whose arms are flowers, these flower-arrow? 
having the same effect upon lovers as have 
the moon-beams. 

This brief and imperfect survey of an mMer 
haustible subject shows that the love of the 
varden and its produce was warmly cherished 
by the early Hindus, and gives us at least 8 
passing glimpse at the plants they cultivated, 
and some of the uses to which they applied them 
Hitderte Friend, 
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THE MACARTNEY ROSE. 

Rosa BRACTEATA, frequently known as the 
Macartney Rose, is a species with a wide 
distribution through China, Formosa and 
Northern India. According to Bot, Mag., t. 
1377, its introduction is due to Lord Macartney, 
who brought it to this country in 1765 when 
returning from his embassy to China, Although 
fairly hardy, R. bracteata appreciates a warm 
position such as is afforded by a sunny corner 
in the angle of a wall, or by the side of a 
buttress, and under these favouring conditions 
its evergreen character makes it a useful plant. 
The large white flowers (Fig. 149 are effective, 
have a large central mass of golden stamens and 
are fragrant; beauty, fragrance and an ever- 
green character are three excellent qualities in 
a Rose. If allowed to grow unpruned the 
Macartney Rose will reach a height of from ten 
feet to fourteen feet, and a large specimen is a 
pleasing object when bearing its attractive 
flowers during the months of August and 
September. B. 


ROSES ON GRAVES. 


Wuutst Roses are not generally employed for 
the decoration of graves, nothing is more beauti- 
ful than a single bush or perhaps two of a 
suitable variety, and a few types of the plant 
are quite suitable for the purpose. Of the 
ordinary bush Roses, the crimson-coloured 
varieties are effective, and if a selection is 
made of a compact, close-habited variety, such 
a bush will be quite in keeping with its surround- 
ings. The crimson and dark red Roses are 
especially good for the purpose, and in an 
open situation, such as a grave presents, they 
will grow and flower with the greatest luxuriance. 
The bushes should be cut down somewhat 
severely each season, for nothing looks more 
out of place on a grave thanan unshapely plant 
that seems to have suffered from neglect. 

Another type that is very pleasing for the 
purpose is the dwarf Polyantha, and, if preferred, 
these Roses may be utilised as an edging, 
especially where the area of the grave permits 
of extensive planting. In graves of ordinary 
dimensions, one or two of these Polyantha 
Roses will flower practically the whole season 
through and late into the autumr. Ancther 
type that may be used is the weeping standard 
and a well-trained specimen of Albéric Barbier, 
almost evergreen, is one of the best for the 
purpose. 

Some of the Musk Roses are also adapted 
for planting on graves, and these also have 
the great advantage of being continually 
in flower. The planter should not aim at 
producing a bizarre effect, but strive for sim- 
plicity, and this will be best achieved by using 
only one variety; in the case of the weeping 
standard, asingle specimen throwing its branches 
as a canopy over the headstone, is all that is 
necessary. 

The practice of planting Roses as memorials 
to the dead is by no means new, although 
not very extensively practised in this country. 
The beautiful lines : 

‘“ I sometimes think that never blows so red 
The Rose as where some buried Cesar bled ; 
That every Hyacinth the Garden wears 
Dropt in its lap from some once lovely 

head.”’ 
are the words of one of the world’s oldest poets. T. 





POLYANTHA ROSES. 


THe garden Roses which form the subject 
of this article are more correctly known as 
Polyantha Pompons or dwarf Polyanthas ; 
but the single designation is now generally used 
for these low-growing, ever-blooming, bush 
Roses, which bear small flowers in clusters. 
They have arisen from the crossing of forms 
of Rosa multiflora, a climbing species known 
in the past as the Polyantha Rose with varieties 
of Rosa indica, the China Rose. From the 
former parent the many-flowered cluster is ob- 
tained, and from the latter perpetual blooming 
and the dwarf habit. It is somewhat strange, 
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considering the parentage of these hybrid 
Polyanthas, that continuous blooming ramblers 
as well as dwarfs have not been forthcoming, 
though the same surprise may be expressed 
regarding the- Wichuraiana crossings. A true 
perpetual in these types of ramblers (multi- 
flora and Wichuraian#) has not yet materialised. 
A step in this direction, however, appears to 
have been achieved in the production of a 
quite recent variety, Phyllis Bide, described as 
a climbing Polyantha capable of reaching a 
height of six feet. More Roses of this character 
with the climbing habit accentuated would be 
welcome. 

Polyantha Roses are becoming increasingly 
popular as bedding subjects on account of their 
perpetual habit and floriferousness. They are 
a rival to the Pelargonium. If planted perma- 
nently in situ the beds will be flowerless in the 
spring months. This drawback may be over- 
come by growing them in pots and plunging 
these in the beds after the spring occupiers 
(bulbs, Wallflowers, etc.) have finished their 
flowering, as carried out successfully in this 
way by Mr. R. Findlay in Greenwich Park 
(Gard. Chron., Sept. 12, p. 206). 
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buds. Unfortunately, neither carry perfume. 
They are also impatient of wet and require 
sunny weather in order to bloom at all well. 

Another couple of varieties, Eugénie Lamesch. 
and Léonie Lamesch, may be considered together, 
as they not only bear the same surname but 
also blend well as regards colouring. . They are 
fairly old Roses, dating from the close of last 
century. Eugénie Lamesch is quite dwarf, 
bearing pale yellow flowers that become pinkish 
as they fade. It is said to have some scent, 
but I have not detected it. Léonie Lamesch 
is an unique-looking Rose. Its peculiar crumpled 
buds open out into cup-shaped blooms of a bright 
coppery red with the centre often golden. 
The flowers exhale a strong perfume suggestive 
of Sweet Briar and Apples. It is a strong 
grower, so if the two are to be associated, 
Eugénie must be allotted the periphery of the bed 
or the front row ofthe border. Léonie Lamesch 
is distinctly the more appealing Rose. It is 
useful for vases, as the buds continue their 
unfolding in water. It is, unfortunately, 
only a fine weather Rose. The buds are apt 
to rot in the wet. In this respect Eugénie 
Lamesch behaves better. 
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Polyantha Roses as a class have one con- 
spicuous defect, viz., lack of perfume. Decidedly 
fragrant forms are quite exceptional. There 
is scope here for the hybridist. These Roses 
would be still more popular did they as a rule 
carry scent. 

Having tested a number of Polyantha Roses 
in recent years it may be of interest to point 
out their merits and defects as shown when 
grown in the north-west of England. It is 
convenient to divide this class of garden Rose 
into two groups, viz., the varieties with few 
flowers in the cluster, and those with many 
flowers—the more numerous and typical division. 

1.—CLUSTERS FEW-FLOWERED.—Two varieties 
dating from the early eighties, Cecile Brunner 
and Perle d’Or, are still grown, as they 
have not yet been surpassed as regards their 
chief feature of attraction. This resides in 
the perfect shape of their flower buds, whereas 
Polyanthas, as a whole, show little “‘ form ” 
in the individual] flower. Cecile Brunner is of 
an attractive shade of pink, and Perle d’Or 
as the name suggests, is yellow in colour. The 
former is the stronger grower. They can 
hardly be recommended as bedders, but are 
rather to be grown for their exquisite miniature 
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Two other yellow-flowering Polyantha Roses 
have been tried—Canarienvogel and Georges 
Elger. The bloom of the former opens too 
flatly to be pleasing. ‘The latter is an improve- 
ment, and by some considered to be the best 
yellow Polyantha to date. A recent introduc- 
tion, Orange King, furnishes a new break in 
colour, otherwise its flowers are too few and tiny 
to be effective. 

2.—CLUSTERS MANY-FLOWERED. — There is 
much choice here among the reds and pinks, 
but few to choose from as regards the whites, 
and the yellows are non-existent. Anna Marie 
de Montravel used to be the standard white, 
but it has been superseded by Katherine Zeimet 
and Yvonne Rabier. The latter, with its 
miniature, snowball-like flowers, is the more 
recent, ard perhaps the more popular, but I 
prefer the former for this part of England, 
as it stands the wet much better and, besides, 
it is quite fragrant. Yvonne Rabier appears 
to be scentless. 

Of the deep reds or crimsons, Edith Cavell 
(1919) is destined to take pride of place until 
ousted by one as good, but with perfume. It 
is a strong grower, very floriferous and rich 
in hue, being of a scarlet crimson, reminding 





one of the colouring of Hugh Dickson at its 
best. It is true it “ blues,” but does so prettily. 
The edges only of the petals change, taking on 
a Plum shade. As regards this variety there 
is apt to be some confusion owing to another 
Rose, a hybrid tea, bearing the same 
name. In some catalogues this Polyantha 
is listed as Nurse Cavell, and I for one welcome 
the alteration. It not only avoids confusion, 
but is more appropriate for the war heroine. 
It is fortunate that a Rose named after her 
ia likely to become well-known and much grown; 
for others deserving of remembrance in this 
way have not always had this luck, to wit, 
the great rosarian of the Victorian age, Dean 
Hole. The two Roses that have been named 
after him never became popular. The hybrid 
perpetual, a weakling, is no longer in cultivation, 
and the hybrid tea only appears occasionally 
in exhibition boxes. 

The most widely-grown crimson Polyantha up 
to the present time has been Jessie. This variety 
bears a very bright cluster, each flower of which 
usually shows a speck of white. It is not such 
a tall grower as Nurse Cavell, and so more 
suitable for edging or small beds. I have 
grown this variety for some years only to find 
it disappointing. It is not so vigorous with 
me as I should like ; but my cause of complaint 
is more serious than this. It has the provoking 
habit of not always expanding its flowers. 
The blooms reach the full bud stage showing 
colour and then cease developing further. 
They remain so for days, even weeks, and then 
turn brown and wither without any expansion 
whatever. Whole trusses may be so affected 
and even the entire bush. In fact, one such 
plant is now under observation. This is the 
second year it has been noticed to disappoint 
in this fashion. I thought, last year, the cold 
summer might be the cause, but this cannot 
be so, as the summer just past has been 
exceptionally warm. It will be interesting to 
see whether this plant will still be so obstinate 
when transferred to a pot and grown in a green- 
house. Jessie is very amenable to pot culture, 
and with me, gives most satisfaction grown in 
this way. 

Two other crimsoas of medium growth 
are worthy of mention—Erna Teschendorff, 
and Triomphe d’Orléanaise. Neither is as 
bright as Jessie, but they are better growers 
and bloomers. Erna Teschendorff is addicted 
to developing mildew on its flower stalks and 
receptacles, and for this reason one is not 
favourably disposed towards it. It may have 
inherited this weakness from Crimson Rambler, 
one of its parents. Triomphe d’Orléanaise is 
therefore to be preferred, it has a somewhat 
larger flower. Eblouissant, another crimson 
of fairly recent date, 1 have not tried, but I 
am drawn to it as it is said to be fragrant. 

Of the pinks and lighter shades cf red there 
is a considerable selection. Until recently, 
the light crimson and very vigorous Orleans 
Rose held the premier place, but now its striking 
sport, Coral Cluster, may be deemed first 
favourite. This bud sport, unlike so many 
Roses, i8 appropriately named. Its colouring 
is of a soft coral pink—a shade which lends 
itself well for decorative effect in the house. 
In a bed at a distance Orleans itself makes 
a better though cruder splash of colour. Coral 
Cluster is Just as vigorous as its parent. It 
is inclined to revert but such shocts can easily 
be removed. Nurse Cavell and Coral Cluster 
make a pleasing contrast whether mixed in 
bed or bowl. Mrs. W. H. Cutbush is a well- 
known satisfactory pink Polyantha. It is not 
quite so vigorous or so good a ** doer ” as Orleans, 
otherwise it is similar, only a little lighter in 
colour. 

A variety of rather a different character 
is the cherry-pink Ellen Poulsen. It is of stiffer 
growth with larger flowers. On account of 
its rigid shoots, the flower cluster rarely droops — 
un advantage for beds. The individual bloom 
lasts wonderfully well for a Rose. It is slightly 
fragrant. 

A Polyantha of some charm is Maman Turbat. 
Its colouring is distinctive, described as rose- 
shaded peach. It is of medium growth and an 
early flowerer. The time of blooming is not 
always taken sufficiently into account in 
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arranging a Rose garden. With me, Maman 
Turbat is finishing its first flowering while a late 
bloomer like Orleans is just commencing, Ellen 
Poulsen coming about midway. 

Echo is a pink Polyantha of some popularity, 
which I have not tried. It is said to be a sport 
of the well-known multiflora climber, Tausend- 
schon. Its origin appears somewhat strange 
for, being classed as a Polyantha Pompon, 
apparently it is a perpetual, though its parent 
is only a summer bloomer. 

A Rose which is usually grouped with the 
Polyanthas, though of somewhat different 
character, is the cherry-red Rédhiitte. It makes 
quite a bright patch of colour as its blooms are 
held erect and do not blue. The individual 
flower is only semi-double, but larger than the 
usual Polyantha. One might regard it as 
a satisfactory bedding Rose with nothing dis- 
tinctive or especially attractive about it. 

To sum up the Polyanthas, their chief merits 
consist in their continuous blooming habit, 
and thus their suitability for beds, their amena- 
bility to pot culture, and to some extent 
their value as cut flowers. Their defects, 
at present, are three-fold—lack of fragrance, 
want of form in the individual flower, and the 
need of a good, free-flowering yellow variety 
after the style, say, of Orleans. J. P. Carlisle. 











FORESTRY. 
WOODS: THEIR USES AND 
VALUE. 


THE sale, recently, in Surrey, of a small 
parcel of Box wood, and in London of Laburnum 
and skewer wood, recalls the fact that quite 
a number of our less common trees produce 
timbers in small quantities that are of special 
value for certain definite purposes. Of late, 
quite a quantity, comparatively speaking, 
of Holly has been offered for disposal, as also 
Yew, Acacia, Cherry, Apple, and Pear, while 
a small lot of Elder wood, which was manufac- 
tured into toothpicks, was purchased by a 
London firm in the trade. 

Not long ago Sir Herbert Maxwell exhibited 
in London golf-heads made of home-grown 
wood of Cotoneaster frigida, and in another case 
the value of Spindle Wood for special purposes 
was shown, as also baskets made of the roots 
of the Birch. Though in this country, timber 
of the Box rarely attains to large dimensions, 
nor ig it, unless in a few instances, produced 
in sufficient bulk to be wcrth offering for sale, 
yet in some cases the reverse holds good, and 
recently twenty tons were sold in Ireland, 
and on Lord Gladstone’s Dane End Estate 
a large quantity was offered a short time since. 
Though Boxhill, in Surrey, was at one time 
famous for the growth of Box wood, the sale 
in 1915 having realised over £10,000, yet larger 
and equally valuable timber of this kind, though 
in much smaller bulk, has been grown in other 
parts of the country, The wood, which is of 
a delicate cream colour, hard, dense and compact, 
with little or no pith, is extensively used in 
the making of mathematical instruments, 
foot rules, thermometers, scales, gauging rods, 
shuttles, dice, and at one time largely for 
engravers’ blocks. 

The timber of Cotoneaster frigida, as produced 
in this country, is remarkably tough and un- 
dentable, but is, so far, little known in the trade. 
The tree is particularly valuable for growing 
in smoky districts, and has attained to a height 
of over thirty feet in one of the London parks. 

Labumum is probably one of the hardest, 
weightiest and most beautiful of our native 
woods, being in mature trees of a rich brown 
colour towards the centre, and of a bright yellow 
outwards with lighter veining inwards. For 
fancy turnery bowls, blocks and pulleys it is 
sought after, also as a substitute forebony. There 
is no special market for recognised standard 
prices for any of above, though sinall quantities 
of Box wood have been sold at prices which 
varied from £5 to £7 per ton. Much higher prices 
have been received when a considerable quantity 
of large sized trees were offered for sale. For 
a small number of Laburnum trees. 3/6 per cube 
foot was realised in Kent. 
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Rarely do we hear of Laurel timber being 
on offer, though two sales have taken place in 
Ireland, at which fair prices were obtained for 
stems up to three inches in diameter at the small 
end. Both lots were purchased for engineering 
works at Belfast, and in one case the price was 
at the rate of 35/~ per ton. The wood is of 
a pleasing yellow colour, heavy, hard, and of 
good lasting properties. A short time since 
enquiries were made for wood of the Elder. 
which is used in the making of fancy boxes and 
largely for inlaying works. It is of a creamy- 
yellow colour, very compact and solid, works 
smoothly, and takes a good polish. The pithy 
centre, which is so conspicuous in young wood, 
entirely disappears in the mature timber. 

Mulberry wood is sometimes obtainable, 
and the timber of trees grown in London has 
been very successfully used in the making of 
fancy cabinet work, being of a rich brown colour, 
with a distinct graining in various shades of 
brown and grey. It is neither apt to crack nor 
warp when seasoned ; is a clean, smooth wood, 
and well-known for its lasting properties. There 
is no fixed price for Mulberry timber, uprooted 
trees being usually sold at an arranged value 
according to size and quality of the wood. 
For a single tree £5 was paid in the London 
suburbs. 

Wood of the Spindle Tree (Euonymus) was 
a century ago, in great demand for the making 
of spindles and distafis, and also for toothpicks, 
skewers, and knitting needles. It is particularly 
fine of grain and not readily broken owing 
to the length of fibre in the timber, which is 
of a uniform whitish grey colour with faint 
longitudinal markings. It is rarely offered 
for sale, though quite recently, a London firm 
advertised for a small quantity of the wood, 
Only one transaction in the sale of Spindle 
wood has come to my notice, and for which 15,- 
per hundredweight was paid. Both Apple 
and Pear wood are sought after, the price ranging 
according to size and cleanness of the stems, 
from 1/8 to fully 2/- per cubic foot. Recently, 
numbers of uprooted trees of the Apple were 
sold at an agreed price according to bulk. 
Both woods are extensively used in various 
trades, especially in the making of professional 
and scientific instruments, saw handles, mallets, 
planes, and in the manufacture of a great number 
of wooden articles. For saw handles, no wood 
approaches that of the Apple, which has a 
fine, close grain and will neither warp nor 
break quickly under the twisting and strain 
to which it is subjected in this and other tool 
handles. The rich, reddish colour of Apple 
wood, which takes a smooth polish, is sometimes 
substituted for briar in the making of smoking 
pipes. 

Cherry wood is frequently made use of, 
both in cabinet work and house building, 
It resembles some kinds of Mahogany both in 
colour and texture, works well under the tools 
of the carpenter, and is of good lasting quality. 
Before the introduction of Mahogany, timber 
of both the Apple and Cherry was largely 
employed in the making of fancy articles for 
the household. Yew timber is fairly plentiful, 
and used principally in rustic works, such as 
for arbours, bridges, as also furniture and mathe- 
matical instruments. Many household articles 
are made of Yew, which is remarkable for its 
powers of endurance, and being of slow growth 
the annual layers of wood are clcsely packed, 
thus rendering the graining remarkably fine 
and susceptible of a smooth polish. It is of a 
pleasing reddish tinge with distinct markings 
of a lighter shade. Large, clean butts that may 
be cut into wide boarding have realised from 
2'- upwards per cubic foot. 

The wood of the Acacia is of a beautiful 
greenish-white colour, and has been used in 
this country for turnery purposes and in the 
making of wooden nails for gates and buildings. 
It is a wood of remarkable lasting properties 
when placed in contact with the soil. Seasoned 
Acacia timber, in logs and planks, is being sold 
at from 4/6 per cube foot upwards. Timber 
of the White Beam, Maple, Plane, and some other 
home-grown kinds are also offered occasionally 
for sale in small quantities, but. like the others 
above-mentioned, they cannot be included as 
trade timbers. A. D. Webster. 
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completely withered. There was no doubt that 
the disease was not only disfiguring the plants 
but it was also causing material damage by the 
destruction of the leaves. 

Although it appears that this disease has 
not previously been reported for this country, 
it is probable that it occurs in localities other 
than the one here mentioned, and when the 
Nhasta Daisy is showing disfigured leaves 
it should be examined for the symptoms of 
the disease here described. If anyone meeting 
with this disease would send specimens to the 
writer it would aid in ascertaining its distribu- 
tion. 

With regard to the control of this disease, 
it is suggested that propagation should be made 
only from healthy plants. Seriously diseased 
plants should be burnt, and healthy plants 
only should be used for raising new stocks. 
H. Wormald, Horticultural Research Station, 
East Malling, Kent. 





FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


AT one time a cultivator would have been 
bold to predict the wane, the fall really, of 
the florists’ type of incurved Chrysanthemum, 
for this section provided the leading class 
at exhibitions for a very considerable pericd 
and it was rightly considered that to present 
the incurved varieties in the best exhibition 
siyle meant most exacting work. We still 
possess inward-turned florets in some of the 
Japanese varieties, but these are not so 
regularly incurved as in the true incurved 
varieties. As with the last-named so in the 
case of other once favoured formal types; 
all have been supplanted by the more or less 
ragged style of bloom. 

The demand for improved early-flowering 
kinds is not so strong to-day as it is for late 
ones; those for November blooming, the 
natural time for Chrysanthemums, will always 
tike care of themselves. Already this year a 
goodly number of early sorts have been noted 
as novelties, and probably all who have seen 
them will agree that Crimson Circle and 
Mayford White are real gains. Early 
Chrysanthemums that develop a type of growth 
producing the flowers in open branches or 
sprays are the most desired, and of these such 
novelties as Cranford and = Cranford Cream 
represent the ideal plant. 

Those who predicted that the limit in size 
of exhibition varieties had been reached did 
not anticipate such huge flowers as the 
Australian raised Mr. T. W. Pockett. or the 
home-produced Gigantic, two varieties of 
recent origin. Several sorts unknown to 
growers generally have been noted as being 
promising enough for me to predict that some 
outstanding sorts of both show and market 
Chrysanthemums will be forthcoming before 


the present Chrysanthemum season ends. 
The Chrysanthemum calls for constant 
attention on the part of the cultivator. 


The plants must have a good root system 
and the roots must not be lost through the 
failure to supply water, or through the 
application of strong stimulants. Desire for 
high development calls for concentration of 
growth; and it becomes a question not of 
having so many flowers as a plant can produce 
but how few are desirable acccrding to the 
purpose for which the blooms are required. 
lt is common in these days for the grower of 
large exhibition Chrysanthemums to allow 
but a single specimen bloom to develop on 
each plant; still, there is no reason why 
more than one plant should not be placed 
in the same pot. For the market grower a 
dozen good blooms, or fewer. on a plant, are 
likely to be a better paying proposition than 
a multitude of less well developed blooms, 
. although there is room for some in spray 
form, 

In the past it was the usual practice of 
growers to allow each variety to assume its 


natural habit of growth; at any rate the 
points of the shoots were not stopped. What 
manipulation of the points has done for other 
growers I would not venture to state; but 
in my own case many unsatisfactory results 
this season may be traced to “stopping.” 
Some of my stopped varieties, for instance, 
are not over full of florets. There are cases 
where the timing of the flower bud may be 
done satisfactorily by stopping the shoots, 
but, may be, the better plan is to alter the 
usual time of rooting the cuttings and sgo 
produce early buds, that is, root the cuttings 
late and select the firat bud that appears. 
Select suitable varieties to flower at par- 
ticular periods, especially when other than 
exhibition blooms are wanted. 

Growers should take note of their mistakes. 
Some blooms or plants are sure to be disap- 
pointing and many failures may be attributed to 
overfeeding and immature growth. So far as 
soil is concerned the Chrysanthemum docs 
well in good maiden loam; other materials 
may be applied as the season advances, 
manures, liquid or otherwise. This plan 
has succeeded with me this season beyond 
my expectations. The Chrysanthemum is 
a plant of simple culture; it is only when 
the grower attempts to do it better than any- 
body else that troubles follow. There is but 
one thing the Chrysanthemum will not stand 


With impunity, that is, neglect---failure to 
keep it clean or inattention in watering. 


H. S., Woking. 





HARDY FLOWER BORDER. 


ARRANGEMENT OF THE PLANTS. 


THE colour scheme of the hardy flower 
border should be carefully studied by planters. 
The ends of the border may contain white 
and pale blue flowers, leading on to pink. pale 
yellow, mauve and deep blue. As the centre 
of the border is approached a blaze of orange, 
yellow, scarlet and crimson should be provided, 
relieved by a few plants of neutral tint. This 
arrangement of colours when the plants are 
chosen with discrimination will be satisfactory 
if the border is large enough to contain a 
representative collection of plants. Groups of 
irregular shape should be formed. 

The introduction of small flowering shruls, 
especially evergreens, will often afford a pleasing 
foil, and China Roses, Rosemary, Southernwood 
and Lavender are suitable. 

There are borders in certain positions which 
require brilliant flowers, and others in which 
brilliant tints would be out of harmony with the 
surroundings. Sometimes the garden is only 
visited during certain months, and this must 
be borne in mind by planters, and preparations 
made for securing the chief display at the particu- 
lar season needed. The practice of forming 
“ bays” with dwarf plants towards the back of 
the border is sometimes to be recommended. 
If adopted, this method needs careful considera- 
tion and should nct be carried to extremes. A 
few tall, spires of flowers towards the = frort 
of the border will serve to obviate a too formal 
appearance and add to the charm of the border. 

Certain plants thrive on hot, dry soils, others 
require a moi t medium, and selections should 
be made to suit these extreme conditions 
where they exist. A deep, retentive loam is 
suitable for a large number of good hardy 
perennials. 

The introduction of annuals or biennials 
of special colour may be desirable, but these 
flowers should be used with discretion. Pot- 
grown Liliums, Hydrangeas, Salvias, and other 
similar plants may be introduced to provide 
a continuance of bloom. ‘These subjects are 
most useful when grown in reserve and arranged 
in the border as required. Colin Ruse, 


FESTUCA GLAUCA. 
Tais casily-grown grass is a very beautiful 
plant and a delightful feature of the border 
in summer, It is of compact, yet graceful 


growth, and the foliage is of delightful glaucous 
colouring. The plant lends itself to some 
delightful combinations with other subjects, 
and is, perhaps, never better that when in close 
proximity to either pale blue or golden flowers. 

A colony planted in full sunshine in well- 
drained soil, the latter not too rich, will provide 
a pretty feature, the greyish blue-green, sur- 
mounted by the white plumes being extremely 
graceful, Ralph E. Arnold. 


SAXIFRAGA FORTUNEI. 


Tus notable Chinese species is now (mid- 
October) just about at its best in spite of four to 
five degrees of frost when the buds were opening. 
Not only is S. Fortunei a valuable garden 
plant on account of its late blooming, it also 
makes a striking object in a semi-shaded place, 
especially where it has some dark green foliage 
behind it. 

A member of the Diptera group, S. Fortunei 
makes short rhizomes from which arise in a bold 
clump the glossy-green, prettily-lobed, fleshy 
leaves which afford such a pleasing setting 
for the flowers. The latter, borne on stout, 
sappy, branching stems from this season well 
into November, are a good, clean white. 

This plant appears to thrive in any good loam 
(enriched with leaf mould if necessary) where 
the drainage is free, but it evidently prefers 
a rather cool medium to one that is lable 
to dry out in summer. ‘Though hardy enough, 
the blooms are liable to be injured by a sharp 
autumnal frost, or boisterous weather. ‘That. 
being so, select a site which provides a little 
protection against such eventualities. J. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


SXCESSIVE PRODUCTION OF SUGAR IN 
PLANTS. 


AN observation made here last summer may 
be of general interest to horticulturists. 
although I have not heard hitherto of sneh 
an event, nor can I find any reference to it 
in books on plant physiology (Sachs, trans- 
lation by Marshall Ward, 1887, or Molisk). 

About the middle of last July I found the 
upper surface of Oak leaves quite covered 
with sugar; they were bright to look at and 
quite sticky, and so much so that the garden 
seuts below became very sticky. Lady visitors 
first called my attention to this phencmenon. 
because of this stickiness. The covering was 
quite sweet to the taste, and that it really 
Was sugar was proved by the fact that bees 
eagerly collected it. A bee-master of my 
acquaintance told me that the occurrence was 
not an uncommon one, and he had seen even 
heavier coverings in previous years. I need 
hardly state that I made sure that there were 
no insects of any kind present to cause the 
stickiness. 

Exudations of water on the edges of leaves. 
and of nectar from nectaries in flowers, ale 
quite common, and not dificult to understand, 
but a thick covering of sugar on the upper 
surface of all the leaves of big Oak trees 1s 
quite another matter and not at all natural. 

But why dees this sugary covering occur 
now and then’? Perhaps the reason may be 
found in the chimatie conditions here at the 
time. We had a period of a month or rather 
more of high temperature (70° to 80° F.) day 
and night, and bright sun for rather more 
than seventeen hours a day. Such weather 
should give rise to an enormous production of 
starch and sugar in large, green leaves. A 
rather dry soil acted against the transmission 
of this abundance of sugar to other parts of 
the big trees; nevertheless, the leaves did not 
fag from laek of moisture. Was the sugar 
covering solely a protection? Was it a waste 
of energy—or both ? 

Eventually a light rain cleaned the Oak 
leaves of their sugary coating. M. P. Andersen, 
Jonkoping, Sweden, 
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NURSERY NOTES. 


MESSRS. ©. ENGELMANN, LTD., 
SAFFRON WALDEN. 


I HAVE been “to see Engelmann,” and 
should much like those readers of The 
Gardeners’ Chronicle who have not been equally 
fortunate to see what I saw. If the visitor 
has a preconceived notion that Engelmann’s 
is a nursery in the ordinary sense of the word 
such idea is dispelled, for it is nothing of the 
sort. A nursery, yes, and a remarkable one. 
Here we have plants grown by the hundred- 
thousand, and all phases of building work 
carried on by direct labour—enormous boilers 
are set, pipes are laid, acre-houses are fully 
constructed and made ready for the reception 
of scores of thousands of plants which proceed 
from the nursery stage to that of virile 
maturity, while fences are erected and foun- 
dations put down for roads that will carry 
heavy motor traffic. It is much more than 
an ordinary nursery, this vast Carnation 
manufactory, and I have not yet coined the 
one word that describes it adequately. 

It is probable that one point will strike the 
practical Carnation grower on entering one of 
these handsome and gigantic structures, and 
that is their beautiful symmetry and lightness. 
AJl run east and west, and the beds in which the 
plants find accommodation which is most 
obvicusly congenial to them cross the longi- 
tude, and are, consequently, north and south. 
The glass is in comparatively large panes; it 
is exceptionally clear, and there does not 
appear to be a piece of constructional work 
that obscures a single ray of light that could 
be used for the benefit of the plants. One 
needs to see these points personally in order 
properly to appreciate them, but the illus- 
tration Fig.151) will be helpful. Some of the 
houses contain 60,000 to 100,000 plants. 

For example, there are the propagating 
houses, in each of three of which 80,000 
cuttings are acccmmodated annually, and it 
is abundantly clear that by the time these 
quarter-of-a-million little plants reach that 
state of desirable dignity when they are 
yielding many superb, successive flowers, they 
will require far more than the area they 
demand as cuttings. And these, let it be 
clearly understood, are not the only structures 
in which plants are propagated, and the total 
numbers run beyond the quarter-of-a-millicn 
already alluded to. Even more intense 
realisation of the trouble to which Mr. 
Englemann goes to see that his ccllection is 
in what may be described as the perfection 
of good order, no matter from what point of 
view it may be closely inspected, is found in 
a vast house containing plants of not fewer 
than two-hundred-and-fifty distinct named 
varieties (frequently there are more than this). 
and five-hundred unnamed seedlings (this is a 
variable quantity each year, as must be well 
known to those who think what is now 
demanded from a “ treasure,” and how pain- 
fully easy it is to pick up ‘ culls’), Many 
of them—one ought, perhaps, to say the vast 
majority—go in the first year, but those that 
show promise have their chance irrespective 
of cost, and this is not a small item that may 
find its way on the debit side of the account 
book. But it is imperative tc at least that 
porticn of Mr. Engelmann’s immutable law 
which demands ‘ Quality First”. 

It is impossible for it to be otherwise than 
for the visitor to Mr, Engelmann’s to speculate 
mildly or the reverse according tc his nature, 
a3 to where all these plants gc ultimately. 
The moment their age of profitability is 
passed, the vast majority find final resting 
place on an adjacent rubbish heap, and the 
r mainder, while young, go to small and large 
private gardens throughout the length and 
breadth of the British Islands, while others 
go farther afield. The glass at Saffron 
Walden covers nearly ten acres and supplies 
the greatest floral markets of the land with 
blossems by the hundred dozen on the shortest 
demand, and private gardens with plants from 
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small to flowering size. At Saffron Walden 
scores of thousands ‘of plants for this express 
purpose may be seen in the early days, 
becoming rapidly fewer as time wears on, and 
it will be conspicuously apparent that they 
are not the weakest examples on the place ; 


on the contrary, they are, perhaps, thie 
strongest, 
Because The Gardeners? Chronicle claims 


readers from all phases of plant and flower 
growing it would obviously bea waste of space to 
attempt to give a selection of varieties—one 
group of private gardeners and amateurs 
might desire exhibition sorts exclusively ; a 
second group from the same classes might 
aspire only to those of very distinct colours 
and the most consistent flowering habit ; while 
a third group of market flower producers 
would demand only those varieties which are 
known as certain growers, certain flowerers, 
and certain sellers. All of these, and any 
others who may come along, can be accommo- 
dated by Mr. Engelmann at Saffron Walden, 





FIG, 15].—PART OF ONE OF ‘THE 
MESSRS. ©. ENGELMANN’S 
It is clear that one lisc will not suffice, 


therefore the best advice the writer can give is 
to see Mr. Engelmann personally or state one’s 
case clearly and succinetly (he is a busy man) 
in writing, and the best service will be forth 
coming. W. T. 
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FRUIT REGISTER. 





APPLE ST. CECILIA. 


I HAD the pleasure recently of inspecting 
the stock of this new Apple in the nursery 
of the raiser, Mr. John Basham, of Basseleg. 
The habit of growth is one that takes the 
fruit-grower’s eye and trees of appropriate 
age bear bright promise of future fruitfulness. 
Though the variety is not in full season until 
January the flavour, even now, is delicious. 
The fruit is of medium size, coloured crimson. 
The parentage of this variety is not known. 


St. Cecilia was awarded the Royal Honti- 
cultural Society's First-Class Certificate in 
1919. George H. Copley, N.D.H. 
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HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 





GREASE BANDING AGAINST THE 
WINTER MOTH. 
Mucu has been written on the above 


subject and gardeners generally are alive to 
the fact that grease banding pays, especially 
on standard or half standard fruit trees. 
From my observations two mistakes in 
grease banding are common, (1) The grease 
bands are often put on too early, and in 
consequence the bands become badly fouled 
with falling leaves and various insects and 
creatures which, at any rate from a fruit- 
grower’s point of view, would be just as well 
alive. The falling leaves cause a good deal 
of trouble because, af not removed, they 
often serve as bridges over which the female 
winter moth readily climbs. I have seen 
winter moths ascend the trunk so far as the 
band, and on meeting the grease search 
around it for a way over. Gardeners who 
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CARNATION HOUSES AT 
SAFFRON WALDEN. 


LARGE 


practice grease-banding should make a careful 
record of the date on which they observe 
the first winter moths caught. If they did 
this for a few years they would soon be 
in a position to know within a day or so 
how long it is safe to delay grease- 
banding. 

(2) Grease bands are often put too high up 
the stems of the trees. Naturally the bands 
must be high enough up to prevent them 
being fouled by rain-splashed soil; if placed 
higher than this there is a fair length of 
stem between the band and the ground level. 
Many female winter moths on reaching the 
grease turn back and deposit their eggs in 
the cracks of the bark below, Usually the grease 
keeps fresh long enough to trap the March 


Moth and the bands are then removed 
and burned. What of the eggs laid below! 
they hatch in due course and the grubs 
infest the foliage and trusses of flowers. 
From this it is obvious that the bands 
should not be placed higher on the stern 


than is absolutely essential, and in addition 
the grower should well limewash the portion 
of the stem between the band and the grourd 
level. Somerset. 
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VEGETABLE GARDEN. 





THE CABBAGE. 
(Continued from p. 316). 


Ir is somewhat singular that the earliest 
and the latest forms of the large Drumhead 
Cabbages should be strongly tinged with 
reddish-brown, a colour very objectionable 
in garden Cabbages. The Schweinfurt is the 
earliest very large variety, which, if sown at the 
end of March is fit for use at the beginning 
of September. The head is soft and loose, 
and should be used so soon as fit. 


The late purple Flat Poll is the last to mature. 
It is very large, and hardy in the south-west 
of England where some very fine strains have 
been developed. Each plant needs at least 
a square yard of ground to bring it to perfec- 
tion. Neither of these is recommended for 
northern districts, but in Devon and Cornwall 
they are a great success. 


Red Cabbages are not so fully appreciated 
in our country as on the continent, particularly 
in Holland and Germany. A Dutch seed 
firm quotes sixteen and a German firm quotes 
thirteen varieties. They make excellent salad 
and pickles, the latter being the most popular 
as the vinegar gives the Cabbage a very brilliant 
colour. While, however, millions of our fellow 
countrymen eat the pickles with the greatest 
relish very few care to eat the red Cabbage 
when boiled. It must be admitted that the 
colour when boiled is not attractive, but those 
who have no fear of rheumatism should sprinkle 
a little slightly heated vinegar over the hot 
Cabbage and they will be delighted with both 
the colour and the taste. Some of the smaller 
varieties, such as Early Dwarf Erfurt, are the 
best for this purpose, but in large establish- 
ments the Large Red Drumhead, and the 
Mammoth Rock Red are more serviceable. 
Holland and Denmark favour such varieties 
* Negro Head and Zenith, which are almost 
black. 


Dodoens figured two varieties of Red Cabbage 
the first being a large, loose-headed, erect- 
growing Cabbage with broad leaves, almost 
sessile, and a straight, thick stem This 
Dodoens names in Brabantsh, Groote-roode 
Koolen (Fig. 152), (in English, large Red 
Cabbage). In Latin it is Brassica vulgaris 
sativa rubra caulis; and regarding its history 
he states that Theophrastus named it 
Leiophyllon. Pliny, in one place, named it 
B. Leia, and in another, B. Cumana. Cato 
named it Brassica laevis, e.g., smooth-leaved 
Brassica (doubtless to distinguish it from 
the rugose-leaved Savoy and Borecole). 


The second was a variety grown in Brabant 
under the name of Roode Sluijt Koole or Roose- 
kens, a roundish, drumhead form, very much 
like present day Red Dutch. Its name in Latin 
was Brassica capitata rubra. Pliny in the 
Eighth Capital of Book 20 named it Brassica 
Tritiana (see T'he Gardeners’ Chronicle, page 316) 
which, according to Ainsworth, was a name 
used by Pliny for “a kind of large Colewort.”’ 
From the foregoing it is evident that Red 
Cabbage has been cultivated for more than 
2,000 years. 

Respecting the name given by Pliny to the 
first variety, B. Cumana, it is interesting to note 
that Cumae wasacityof Campania near Puteoli, 
where St. Paul landed on his journey to Rome, 
and is now known as Pozzuoli. It was founded 
by a colony from Chalcis and Cumae in (olia, 
Asia Minor, before the Trojan war. The inhab- 
itants were called Cumei and Cumani. As 
Asia Minor is one of the homes of the Brassicas 
the red varieties of Cabbage might have origin- 
ated there, and some seeds been brought by the 
emigrants to their new home. Cumae had 
become a very fashionable resort for the Romans 
in 100 B.C. Pompey the Great had a country 
house near by. Pliny was located there when 
in charge of the fleet, and with his sister was 
enjoying the delights of a beautiful garden 
when his attention having been called by her 
to a strange cloud coming from the neighbour- 
hood of Vesuvius, which he learned was in 


eruption, he started with his fleet on the errand 
of mercy which ended witb his death, A.D. 79. 
Cumae was also, and is, a very fertile district, 
for to this day some of the best vegetables 
sent to the Neapolitan markets, particularly 
Cauliflowers and Onions, are grown at Pozzuoli. 
Somewhere about 1870, these Cauliflowers 
came under the notice of a British gardener 
named Peter Brown, for whom Messrs. J. 
Veitch and Sons, Chelsea, had obtained a 
position as head gardener to a Prince who had 
a beautiful estate on the heights above Pozzuoli. 
Brown was so impressed with the value of these 
giant Cauliflowers that he brought them to the 
notice of Messrs. Veitch and Sons who sub- 
mitted them to practical tests, and finding 
them well suited to British cultivation, intro- 
duced them as Veitch’s Autumn Giant, and 
Self-Protecting Autumn, and not only revolu- 
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(GREAT RED CABBAGE). 


FIG. 
From the Herbal of Dodonaeus. 


tionised the Cauliflower trade which had been 
mainly confined to Early London, Erfurt, 
Walcheren, Asiatic, etc., but made the name of 
Veitch justly famous throughout the civilised 
world. 

While there are other authors to which I 
might refer if necessary on matters of history, 
space forbids, so I will pass on to Miller's 
Dictionary, VII Edition, 1759, where we find 
nearly seven large folio pages devoted to 
Brassicas, consisting mainly of cultural directions 
and other matters foreign to our present purpose. 
The following are the varieties and descriptions 
quoted :—Brassica radice caulescente  toreti 
carnosa Hort. Cliff. 338, Cabbage with a taper 
fleshy stalk. This is the Brassica capitata 
alba C.B.P.111, the common white Cabbage. 
The varieties of this sort are :—Sugar Loaf, 
Red, Early, Foreign Musk, Small Russia, Large 
Sided, two Savoys and three Kales, making 
eleven in all.” 

Here, for comparison, I may interpolate 


a list of varieties quoted in the cata- 
logue of Wm. Drummond, Edinburgh, for 
1754. ‘‘Sugar Loaf, Red Dutch, Russia, 
Early May, Early York, Early Dutch, Early 
Battersea, Early Alnwick (English), Large 
English, Large Scots.” Referring to Drum- 
mond’s list Jas Justice states in The Scot's 
Gardeners’ Director, “The Early Battersea 
being subject to flying up, I prefer the Sugar 
Loaf to it.” Although the Musk Cabbage 
is not mentioned by Drummond, Justice calls 
attention to it and both he and Miller speak 
most appreciatively of it, and deplore the fact 
that ‘“‘it was so much neglected that it would 
soon be lost.” 


Of the Cabbages quoted by these two the 
following are in use to-day: Sugar Loaf, Early 
York, Red Dutch, Large English (drumhead), 
Large Scots (drumhead), and Early Battersea. 


The Sugar Loaf is apparently the oldest 
garden variety. Both Miller and Justice 
give it unqualified praise, and it is to-day 
universally recognised as one of the most 
reliable varieties in cultivation. 

Turning to Miller once more, he also quotes 
the Chinese Cabbage (ante-dating Don’s Hort. 
Cant. by eleven years), and the Turnip-rooted 
Cabbage, which will be dealt with at some 
future date, also the Musk Cabbage, of which 
he states: ‘‘ The Musk Cabbage has through 
negligence been almost lost in England, though 
for eating it is one of the best varieties we have 
ae those who cultivate them for 
their own table should make choice of this 
oe aera se for it is always looser and the 
leaves more crisp and tender, and has a Musky 
scent when cut; but if the winter proves hard 
these will be destroyed much sooner than the 
common sort.” Does anybody grow this 
paragon to-day ? 

Lastly, Miller mentions the taller, shrubby. 
branching Sea Cabbage, which is probably 
what is now known as Thousand Headed 
Cabbage or Kale. 


The last list of the eighteenth century to which 
I shall now refer, is that of John Mason, 152, 
Fleet Street, for 1793. In it are quoted ten 
varieties as follow :—Mason’s Earliest Dwarf, 
Early Yorkshire, Russian, Sugar Loaf, Early 
Battersea, Imperial, Mason’s True Transplanted 
Drumhead Winter, Common Scot’s, Red Dutch, 
and Hollow Long-Sided ; the last-named 
appears to be a renamed Sugar Loaf. The 
catalogue of Messrs. Cooper, Taber and Co., 
Ltd., John Mason’s present day successors, 
quotes seventy-three varieties of which twenty- 
four are round or drumhead kinds. As there 
are more than 300 varieties before the public 
at the present time this can only be a select list 


‘ of those most in demand. Many other sorts 


must necessarily be grown or procured for 
special trade. 


Mention should here be made of Miller's 
fifth sort, the Chinese Cabbage. The Rev. 
Hilderic Friend in his intensely interesting 
and informative article on Garden Lore of 
Ancient China, vide. Gard. Chron., August 
3, 1925, informs us that the specific epithet 
for Cabbage in ancient times was Ye-so-0l. 
It is apparently safe to assume that the Cabbage 
was then an article of consumption, but was 
it a special development of Brassica oleracea 
or the plant known as B. sinensis, Linn, of which 
an effort more or less successful has been made 
to popularise it as a salad or a cooked vegetable 
in our own days. Of this three varieties have 
been offered. Pak-Choi, upright growing, 
the leaves boiled and the ribs used like those 
of Swiss Chard Beet, named by Burpee Chinese 
or Celery Cabbage. Mr. Burpee states that ‘it 
needs a cool summer to bring it to perfection. 
It may be used as a salad Lettuce or when cut 
makes delicious cold slaw.” Boiled, it is even 
more palatable than ordinary Cabbage. The 
improved heading Wong Bok, of Burpee, is the 
best for both purposes, but it also needs a 
mild climate. Petsai ıs offered in Europe, 
but very few seedsmen quote it, chiefly on 
account of failuresin cultivation. The Vegetable 
Garden records ‘‘it is equal to boiled Endive.” 
S. B. Dicks. 

(To be concluded.) 
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HOME CORRESPONDENCE. 


Salvia Greggii.— Few plants are more attrac- 
tive in autumn than Salvia Greggii with its 
arching branches thrown out in graceful sprays 
extending each for two feet or more, and bearing 
numerous carmine flowers. This plant is seen 
to perfection when growing on a south wall. 
Nicholson, in describing Salvia Greggii as a 
greenhouse shrub, implies that it is tender ; but 
experience of the past two years in an Oxford- 
shire garden shows that it easily withstands 
an ordinary winter. Cut back to old wood in 
spring, Salvia Greggii throws out fresh festoons 
of shoots which begin to flower in August, 
and continue bright with blossom into late 
September. It is a plant, moreover, which 
is easily propagated by cuttings. K. O. 


Dundee Flower Show.—A slight error has 
crept into your report of the Dundee Flower 
Show in your issue of September 12, p. 216. 
The first prize for six dishes of Potatos in as 
many varieties was awarded to myself instead 
ot to Mr. J. Macgregor. J. J. Staward, Bean 
Manor Gardens, Woodhouse, Loughborough. 


Training of Young Lads in Horticulture.— 
(see p. 270-317).—I was much interested in 
Mr. W. W. Pettigrew’s remarks on the training 
of young gardeners. This subject has always 
had a great attraction for me, and more than 
twenty years ago, when living in the south of 
Ireland, I was writing on it in the gardening 
press of that period. In some quarters very 
little importance is attached to the training 
gardeners receive in their earlier years, and yet 
it is usually lack of training which brings many 
a gardener into serious difticulties later in life. 
Since the upheaval caused by the late war, 
gardening in private establishments has been 
a vastly different business to that previously 
practised, and in certain directions many of the 
horticultural exhibitions this year have revealed 
a decided weakness in one important part of 
a gardener’s work. Whenever gardeners meet 
at the present time, the question of suitable, 
trained men crops up, and the difficulty of finding 
the right type of lad to start with is freely 
admitted. With regard to the lad who has had 
a secondary education, Mr. Pettigrew puts his 
finger on the spot when he states that ‘“‘ parents 
are very loth to encourage their sons to become 
garderaers when they learn what the financial 
prospects are at the end of their training.” 
It comes to this, that though in a few isolated 
cases some boys choose a gardening career 
because of a real interest in it, in many instances 
boys in villages start in the garden after leaving 
school and gradually work their way up through 
the various stages as improvers and journeymep, 
until they feel ready to take over the manage- 
ment of a garden or department as the case 
may be, while a large percentage of them, 
having no real interest in gardening, leave 
it as they grow older and see other and possibly 
better paid posts open to them. From a park 
superintendent I was especially interested to 
learn so emphatic an opinion “ that a good 
private garden was the best possible training 
ground for gardeners.’ I have had no experi- 
ence of work in public parks, but have always 
felt that for a youth who has a keen interest 
in his work, a well-managed and well-equipped 
private garden is an excellent place in which to 
get that thorough grounding which is so necessary 
to success in gardening, and however much 
public parks take up the question of training 
lads in horticulture, I have great doubts as to 
the general suitability of the average town 
lad as compared with the country-bred lad, 
who usually starts off with some little knowledge 
of the subject. These country lads will, I 
believe, still be the backbone of gardening in 
private places, and those of us who have the 
opportunity should take some little pains to 
encourage the youngsters to make themselves 
eficient in everything appertaining to their 
work. Mr. Pettigrew speaks of examiners in 
horticulture finding that candidates can some- 
times write really splendid papers, while their 
practical work is extremely poor. As one who 

assisted in horticultural examinations 


for some years, I fully endorse that statement, 
and should like to point out that the Council 
of the Royal Horticultural Society takes a most: 
important view of the practical work done by 
candidates presenting themselves for examination 
at Wisley, by laving it down in their regulations 
“that no amount of excellence in the written 
part will qualify a candidate if he fail in the 
practical.” Again, as an aftermath cf the war, 
and consequently greatly increased cost of labour 
and of everything else required for the garden, 
the owners of numbers of large private 
gardens throughout the United Kingdom 
have been very seriously handicapped in 
running their gardens, and the gardeners 
know only too well how difficult it has 
been to carry on the work in the efficient 
manner they were accustomed to in the past. 
For the same cause, many of the collections 
of beautiful plants, once grown so well, are 
well-nigh extinct, having been side-tracked 
and all available space devoted to the growing 
of Tomatos and Cucumbers for market, while the 
general high standard of neatness and cleanli- 
ness has been much reduced. Thi. type of 
gardening has all tended to make the training 
of lads asomewhat haphazard business, while the 
tendency to rush over work in a rough and 
slovenly manner has become very marked. 
This, 1 believe, is a great mistake, and I doubt 
very much if bad workinanship and bad manage- 
ment tends in the slightest degree to economical 
working—rather the reverse. Let no one 
imagine that I think we can go back to 
the more leisurely methods of the past, or that 
many valuable lessons have not been learnt 
by the more strenuous methods of to-day, but 
I feel that many of our young men have not 
had the opportunity of assisting in doing 
things well in many of the gardens of the present 
time, which must have a great effect in shaping 
the character of a youth to do his best. One 
of the great defects in many gardens is that, 
in consequence of the reducticns both of staff 
and expenditure, far too many things are 
attempted—the results in many instances being 
lamentable to all concerned. It would be far 
better to concentrate on the essentials required 
and do these well than to undertake so many 
things. What chance has a lad of receiving 
a suitable training under such conditions— 
and a considerable amount of patience is 
required of the head gardener who employs 
such young men. I would strongly urge the 
younger members of the craft to take advantage 
of every opportunity to make themselves 
thoroughly efficient in all branches of their 
profession, remembering that it is attention 
to small details which eventually ensures 
success, and that the knowledge gained by 
experience can never be lost. J. G. Weston, 
Chatsworth Gardens. 


Large Trees.— Under this heading your corres- 
pondent (E. D. Deighton), refers on p. 317 to 
the Tulip Tree, Liriodendron tulipifera. It is 
surprising that this fine deciduous tree has not 
been more freely planted as an ornamental 
subject. I know of some fine specimens of 
attractive appearance, viz., at the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Regents Park; Knowle, Sevenoaks ; 
and Fair Oak, Petersfield. This tree forms a 
handsome specimen resembling the Plane, 
and bears large, solitary, orange-coloured 
blossoms freely in summer. It is perfectly 
hardy, being indigenous to North America, 
and is commonly known as the Saddle Leaved 
Tree on account of its leaves resembling the form 
of a horse’s saddle in outline. Thos. Coomber. 


Large Apples.—I agree with Mr. J. Yandell 
(p. 314), that some varieties of Apples grow 
largest in a hot summer, and, as he remarks, 
Cox’s Orange Pippin shows this particularly. 
I never had this variety so large as in the hot, 
dry season of 1921, when most varieties were 
below the average in size. Some of the varieties 
of which Cox’s Orange Pippin is one of the 
parents, exhibit the liking for a hot summer, 
notably Charles Ross and Rival. In a cold, 
wet year Cox’s Orange Pippin is thoroughly 
unhappy in my plantations. This year the 
largest and cleanest specimens of this variety 
came from a very much sheltered corner. 
Market Grower. . 


SOCIETIES. 


NATIONAL SWEET PEA. 


THERE was a good attendance of members 


at Essex Hall, Strand, on Tuesday, October 20, 
on the occasion of the annual general meeting 


of the National Sweet Pea Society. In the 
unavoidable absence of Mr. E. Sherwood, the 
President, the Chair was taken by Mr. H. A. 
Perkin. 

The formal proceedings were soon disposed 
of, and the Committee’s Report and Statement 
of Accounts were read by the Secretary, Mr. 
A. C. Bartlett. The report stated that the 
Annual Show, which was held at the R.H.S. 
Hall, Westminster, On July 16 and 17, was 
one of the best ever been held by the Society, 
both as regards the number of exhibits and 
the great excellence of the blooms. During 
the first day of the show Mrs. Robert Bolton 
and Mrs. Cecil Bartlett most kindly sold the 
flowers which the, members had given to aid 
the funds of the Society, and were able to 
hand over the sum of £21 15s. 6d. The 
attendance was good, and the gate money 
amounted to £24 15s. 0d. Mr. Lester L. Morse. 
of San Francisco, a Vice-President and a 
generous supporter of the Society, and Capt. 
A. B. Matthews. of British Columbia, were 
present. The Walter Voss Challenge Cup was 
won outright by Mr. J. RANDALL, of Leamington 
Spa. Sir Ranpotr Baker, Bart. (gr. Mr. A. 
E. Usher), of Ranston, Blandford, has won the 
Sutton Cup for seven successive years and 
Messrs. ROBERT BOLTON AND Sons wen both 
the Eastbourne and the City of Bath Challenge 
Cups. The Society’s Novelty Trials were again 
grown by Mr. F. J. England, at the Syon 
House Gardens, Brentford. Messrs. Watkins 
and Simpson have very kindly consented to 
grow next year’s Trials on their own grounds 
at Twickenham. During the year 101 new 
members and five vice-presidents joined 
the Society, while sixteen societies became 
affiliated. The Committee expressed deep regret 
at the loss by death of Mr. Horace J. Wright, 
who was one of the founders of the Society, 
and, particularly in the strenuous early days, 
worked untiringly for its success. Mr. Wright 
was also the Society's first Hon. Secretary ; he 
was Chairman of Committee in 1909, and 
Chairman of the Floral Committee in 1907. 
Mr. Whitpaine Nutting, who had been a vice- 
president of the Society since its formation, and 
was Chairman of Committee in 1904, passed 
away during the year and his lossis severely felt. 

In regard to finance, the accounts showed 
a deficit of £36 14s. 6d. on the year’s working, 
the loss being due to the exceptionally large 
increase in prize money won at the Annual 
Show and in the cost of growing the Novelty 
Trials. The amount paid in prizes showed an 
increase of £25 9s. 6d, while the increased cost 
of growing the Novelty Trials, with the 
classification varieties, was £19 Is. Od. 

The Chairman briefly reviewed the work of 
the year, and moved the adoption of the report 
and accounts. Mr. C. H. Curtis, cn behalf of 
the Treasurer, Mr. J. M. Bridgeford, who was 
unable to attend, seconded the motion, and 
pointed out that at the previous annual general 
meeting the members did not accept the 
recommendation of the Floral Committee to 
the effect that trials should not be held in 
1925, consequently they were chiefly responsible 
for the deficit on the year’s working. He 
expressed the hope that with a larger income 
from the Cheltenham Show next season, and 
the considerable reduction in the cost of the 
trials, next year’s accounts would show a 
balance on the right side 

The Chairman and Secretary satisfactorily 
answered one or two questions raised, and the 
motion was then carried. 

Mr. Leonard Collingridge was unanimously 
elected President for the ensuing year, and 
Mr. E. Sherwood heartily thanked for his 
services as President during the year just 
ended, Mr. J. M. Bridgeford was re-elected 
Treasurer; Mr. E. R. Janes was appointed 
Chairman of Committee; Mr. A. C. Bartlett 
was re-elected Secretary, and Mr. J. S. Brunton 
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as Editor, while Messrs. Cobley, Kay and Oo. 
were azain appointed Hon. Auditors 

All the eligible members of the General 
Committee were re-elected, and Messrs. H. 
Perkin, McGregor, L. Ball, H. Plumley, and 
H. Mortimer were chosen to fill vacancies. 
Mr. Stark was added to the list of corres- 
ponding members. The voting for membership 
of the Floral Committee resulted in the 
appointment of Mr. E. H. Christy, Mr. C. H. 
Curtis, Mr. F. J. Rogers, Mr. A. E. Usher, 
and Mr. F. W. Franks, amateurs; and Mr. 
Andrew Ireland, Mr. Robt. Bolton, Mr. J. 
Stevenson, and Mr. E. R. Janes, traders. In 
accordance with rule, five members of this 
committee must be amateurs and four traders. 
As is already known, the Floral Committee 
made no awards to novelties in 1925, but 
Wembley, Messrs. R. Bolton’s variety, reserved 
for the Gold Medal in 1924, was found to be 
true, and consequently was awarded the Gold 
Medal. 

The report of the Floral Committee was 
presented by Mr. C. H. Curtis and accepted 
without comment. Mr. Curtis also presented 
the report of the Trustees of the Henry 
Eckford Memorial Fund which showed a balance 
in hand (as stated on p. 323) of £56 8s. 3d. 
The Memorial Medal for 1925 was awarded to 
Mr. ANDREW IRELAND. 

Thanks to Mr. Perkin and to Mr. Leonard 
Collingridge, who presided during the latter 
part cf the proceedings, concluded an interesting 
meeting. 


PEEBLES CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


THE seventy-fourth exhibition which was 
held on Saturday last was not up to the 
standard of former years in respect of the 
entries and the quality of the exhibits, though 
there were individual clasees where competition 
was as keen as before. Owing to the injury 
done by recent frosts early flowering Chry- 
santhemums were a smaller section, but the 
decorative classes were meritorious. The 
principal prize-winners were as follow :— 
Gardeners: Messrs. W. Hocartn, C. WILSON, 
J. CocHRANE, D. Youna, A. MacDona.p, R. 
Dopps, D. C. ENGLESHAM, and ALEX. CRUIK- 
SHANKS; Amateurs: Messrs. H. M. Govan, 
L. Bosite, W. Forrest, A. PATERSON, R. 
MELROSE, and G. GRAHAM, 

Vegetables made a strong section, and 
Carrots, Leeks, Celery, Onions, and Potatos 
were particularly good, while the display of 
honey, under the auspices of the Peebleshire 
Beekeepers Association, attracted the public 
as well as competition. 


BELGIAN HORTICULTURAL CONGRESS. 


TuE fourth Belgian National Horticultural 
Congress took place from the 12th to the 14th 
September, at Antwerp and Borgerhout, under 
the patronage of M. de Vyvere, the Belgian 
Minister of Agriculture. A number of dis- 
tinguished horticultural personalities were 
present, including Baron E. de Kerchove 
d’Exaerde, President of the Belgian Federation 
of Horticultural Societies, who was also President 
of the organising committee of the Congress. 
A number of useful and interesting subjects 
were discussed, and a banquet and several 
excursions to places of interest provided social 
enjoyment, 


GUILDFORD AND DISTRICT GARDENERS’. 


On October 20, a wet and dreary night, a 
remarkably large number of members attended 
the Annual Meeting cf this Association. 

The President, Alderman W. T. Patrick, 
J.P., presided, and presented the report of 
the past year's work, together with the State- 
ment of Accounts. From these it appears that 
624 members had paid subscriptions up to the 
time of closing the account, and some arrears 
were still due. Notwithstanding the heavy 
expenses connected with the Summer Show, 
and about £40 on the monthly Journal—started 
in February last and distributed free to 
members—the balance came out on the right 


side, leaving a sum of £32 with the Treasurer. 

It was announced that a series of lectures 
arranged forthe winter season would commence 
on November 10, when Mr. J. Cheal of Crawley 
would lecture on the “ Modern Dahlia, and what 
can be done with it.” Other lectures by Mr. 
Auton, of Pyrford Court: Mr. Prince, formerly 
of Polesden Lacey; Mr. Kirkwocd, of Suttcn 
Place; Mr. F. J. Chittenden of Wisley, will 
follow in due course. Arrangements to extend 
the work of the Society by providing lectures 
in villages close at hand are being made. 

The President was re-electeu, and Mr. 
Patrick’s continuance in office has given great 
satisfaction. He is a keen horticulturist and 
a hard-working President who attends every 
outing, every lecture, and every Committee 
meeting. 

The Society is equally fortunate in its other 
officers. Mr. Nation, the Treasurer, who is 
Manager of the Guildford branch of Barclay’s 
Bank, and the Hon. Secretary, Mr. Sawyer ; 
the Show Secretary, Mr. Tylecote, and the 
Lecture Secretary, Mr. Kinggett, are all 
enthusiasts, while the Secretary of the Rose 
Section, Mr. W. Harvey, is a well-known 
authority, and has acted as judge at the 
London shows of the National Rose Socie‘y. 
The President expressed hearty thanks to the 
Press for the excellent reports of the work of 
the Association which constantly appear. 


MANCHESTER AND NORTH OF ENGLAND 
ORCHID. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 1.—Committee present : 
A. Hanmer, Esq. (in the chair), Messrs. R. 
Ashworth, C. Branch, A. Burns, A. Coningsby, 
J. Cypher, J. Evans, A. Keeling, D. Losh- 
Thorpe, and H. Arthur (Secretary). 


Frrst-Ciass CERTIFICATE. 


Brasso-Laelio-Cattleya Golden Crown var. 
Prince Humbert (B.-L.-C. Joan x C. Venus). 
—A well formed flower with broad segments 
of a beautiful golden yellow; the lip is 
maroon coloured. From H. T. Pirr, Esq. 


AWARDS oF MERIT. 

Cattleya Venus, Pitt's variety; Zygopetulum 
Blackit (Perrenoudit x crinitum). From 
H. T. Pirr, Esq. 

GROUPS. 


S. Gratrix, Esq., West Point (gr. Mr. C. 
Branch), staged a group to which a Silver- 
gilt Medal was awarded. 

A Silver-gilt Medal was also awarded to 
H. T. Pirr, Esq., Rosslyn, Stamford Hill 
(ge. Mr. Thurgood), fora miscellaneous exhibit 
of Orchids. 

Mrs. Bruce and Miss Wrictey, Bury (gr. 
Mr. A. Burns), were awarded a Large Silver 
Medal for a group composed of well-flowered 
plants of Odontoglossum grande; a special 
Cultural Award being granted to the gar- 
dener. 

A Large Silver Medal was also awarded to 
Messrs. J. CYPHER AND Sons, Cheltenham, 
for a group. 





Fripay, OcTOoBER 16.—Committee present : 
H. Astley Bell, Esq. (in the chair), Messrs. 
R. Ashworth, C. Branch, A. Burns, A. 
Coningsby, J. Cypher, G. Giles, Capt. W. 
Horridge, E. W. Thompson, and H. Arthur 
(Secretary). 


Frrst-Ciass CERTIFICATES. 

Odontoglossum Ithone (L’Aiglon x Dusky 
Monarch).—A large flower of good form and 
texture with a pink ground and marbied 
markings of deep chocolate. From S. Gratrix, 
Esq. 

Odontoglossum Prince of Wales (Lambeau- 
ianum x Perfection).—A large, well-set flower 
of reddish-purple colour, the sepals and 
petals tipped with white. From Mrs. P. 
SMITH. 

AWAED OF MERIT. 

Sopkro-Cattleya Flammea (S.-C. Doris x 
C. Tityus). From Mrs, P. SMITE. 


GROUPS. 


A. Hanmer, Esq. (gr. Mr. G. Giles) staged 
a group to which a Large Silver Medal was 
awarded. 

Mrs. BRUCE and Miss WRIGLEY, Bury (er. 
Mr. A. Burns), were awarded a Silver Medal 
for their exhibit. 

A Large Silver Medal was awarded to 
Messrs. J. CYPHER AND Sons for a group of 
miscellaneous Orchids. 


— — — — — 


NORTHERN COUNTIES FRUIT. 


AN exhibition of fruits, flowers and vege. 
tables held at Carlisle on the 14th and 15th 
inst. under the auspices of the Four Northem 
Counties Society was a great success. Apples 
especially were of outstanding merit and 
Pears also were a strong feature. The show 
was made additionally attractive by several 
trade and educational exhibits, the latter 
including specimens showing plant discases 
from Armstrong College, Newcastle. 

The Silver Challenge Cup presented by 
Mr. L. Collison, for Apples, open to market 
growers, was won by Mr. W. WALTON. Car- 
lisle. The Challenge Cup presented by Col. 
J. L. Marr, for a collection of hardy fruits, 
open to growers in Durham county only, 
was won by Mr. R. H. LAIDLER; second, 
Mr. H. W8HITELEY; the Silksworth Cup, for 
fruits, was won by the latter gentleman. 
The first prize in the class for Apples open 
to growers in Cumberland was won by Mr. 
J. Hay, Houghton Hall, and the Challenge 
Cup presented by Mr. T. D. STRAKER-SMITH 
for twelve dishes of fruit, distinct, was won 
by Lapy Kwort (gr. Mr. W. Anderson), 
Wylam. Mrs. Benson presented a silver 
trophy for six dishes of Apples, distinct, and 
this was won by Mr. S. Moor, Hexham. 

The following awards were made for trade 
and educational exhibits: Gold Medal to 
Mr. W. Watton, Bellgarth Nurseries, Carlisle. 
for fruit packed for market.  Silver-gilt 
medals to Mr. J. Mriuican, Scotby, for locally 
grown fruit; to Messrs. CLARK, Bros., for 
northern grown fruit and trained fruit trees: 
to the CUMBERLAND CounTYy FARM SCHOOL, 
Newton Rigg, for experimentally grown fruit; 
to the CUMBERLAND BEEKEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Special prize for exhibits of fruits and plants 
to Messrs. LITTLE AND BALLANTYNE, Carlisle. 
Silver Medals to the ARMSTRONG COLLEGE. 
Newcastle, for an educational exhibit of 
fungous pests; to the CARLISLE MUSEUM, 
for an educational exhibit. Award of Merit 
from the Local Committee for fruit and fruit 
trees shown by Messrs. CLARK, Bros., Carlisle. 


READING AND DISTRICT GARDENERS’. 


AT a meeting of this Association held on 
the 17th inst. under the chairmanship of 
Mr. A. W. Gower, a lecture was delivered by 
Mr. W. Auton, Pyrford Court Gardens. 
Woking, on “ The Chemistry of the Garden.” 
Mr. Auton stated that the life cycle ofa 
plant from seed to seed is one long series of 
chemical reactions whilst plant food in the 
soil is brought to a fit state for absorption 
by the root hairs by the same activity. 
Several members took part in a discussion 
which followed Mr. Auton’s remarks. 

In a competition for three vases of early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums, there was only 
one competitor, Mr. M. GODDARD, who was 
awarded the first prize. In a class for three 
vases, not disbudded, the first prize was 
awarded to Mr. J. R. Luoyp, Shinfield; 
second, Mr. W. J. Knicut, Beecham Road. 
Reading, and third, Mr. H. WYNN, Lucins 
House Gardens, Goring Heath. 

In the non-competitive section First-Cla£8 
Certificates were awarded to Mr. E. ILES. 
Brighton Road, Reading, for Chrysanthemums: 
and to Mr. E. Coorer, Conisborough Avenue, 
for a collection of Roses; whilst an Award 0 
Merit went to Mr. C. S. Cracy, Sidmouth 
Grange Gardens, for Brussels Sprouts. Several 
new members were elected. 
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ROYAL SCOTTISH ARBORICULTURAL. 
ABERDEEN BRANCH. 

Mr. C. S. France, President, presided at the 
meeting held on the 17th inst. Those present 
included Sir John R. Gladstone, Bart., of 
Fasque, Mr. Sydney J. Gammell, of Countess- 
wells, Mr. John Michie, M.V.O., late factor to 
the King at Balmoral, Mr. F. W. Law, 
M.A., Bec. (Agri.), forest nurseryman, Aber- 
deen, Mr. J. F. Annand, O.B.E., B.Sc.. and 
Mr. James McKay, divisional officers, Forest 
Co mmission, Aberdeen and Mr. Watt, of the 
Forestry Department, Aberdeen University. 
The leading item on the agenda was a paper 
by Mr. Frank Scott, divisional officer of the 
Forestry Commission, Inverness, cn “ The 
Direct Sowing of Conifers.” In 1917, said 
Mr. Scott, the French Forest Authority allo- 
cated to the British Army for exploitation 
by the Forestry Directorate a number of 
Scots Pine coupes in Normandy. A condition 
of the sale was that the area was to be 
immediately afterwards prepared and sown 
out with Scots Pine seeds collected from 
Scotland. Over 200 to 300 acres were sown 
in 1918 and 1919. The germination was good 
except on a small area where the work was 
carried out too late in the season. Chiefly 
as a result of the experience gained in these 
operations, experiments were carried out in 
this country, beginning in 1920. These were 
markedly successful. Larger blocks were 
subsequently laid down, and full and vigorous 
young trees had been established. That 
method of afforesting land was one which in 
pre-war time received little attention in this 
country. 

It was somewhat difficult to draw com- 
parisons between plantings and sowings of 
Scots Pine, because of the fluctuaticns in 
prices, both of seeds and plants, but at a 
price of £1 per thousand for two-by-one 
plants—and this was about the current price 
—and lős. per lb. for the seeds, the cost of 
planting at four feet spacing worked out at 
£3 19s., and the cost of preparation, sowing, 
and seed at £2 13s., a difference in favour of 
sowing of £1 6s. To the advantage of 
sowing, transport charges were practically 
nil, while transport and securing of plants on 
the planting area might increase the cost by 
3s. to 6s. an acre. In connection with 
beating up, the cost of plants had to be put 
against the planted area; a ten per cent. 
beat up would add 5s. and a twenty per 
cent. beat up 10s. per acre in favour of 
sowing, but cleaning would be required 
under similar conditions, for one, or perhaps 
two years longer in sown areas than in 
plantations, and this might reduce the balance 
in favour of the former by 7s. to 15s. 
Generally speaking, therefore, sowing of 
Scots Pine would only be considerably cheaper 
than planting when seeds could be purchased 
at less than £1 per pound, and the higher 
the price of two-by-one Scots Pine trans- 
plants rose above £1 per thousand the 
greater the advantage in sowing. 

In comparing the two operations—sowing 
and planting—in relation to Norway Spruce, 
there was a difference in the initial cost of 
about £2 4s. per acre, taking seed at 5s. and 
transplants at 30s., with five feet ‘spacing for 
planting and six feet for sowing. In areas 
where Spruce transplants remained for long 
in check the difference in the cost of cleaning 
might not be very great, but it would generally 
be about 15s. more in sowings than in planta- 
tions. In addition to sowing being cheaper it 
was for bad transplanters like Corsican Pine 
a safer method. 

Cleaner timber was produced from sown 
crops, and better shelter was established. 
The greatest advantage from direct sowings 
would be secured when seeds were cheap 
and plants were dear, where transport 
costs to the area were high, and where, 
on stcep or otherwise difficult ground, the 
distribution of plants was expensive. Given 
reduction of costs, which experience and ex- 
periment may yet effect, it might become 
possible to grow the more exacting species, 
such as Douglas Fir or Sitka Spruce, probably 


in mixture. The chief disadvantages were 
that sowing was dependant on a sufficient 
and cheap supply of seed, and that mistakes 
in the selection of sites led to more serious 
loss than in planting. At a time like the 
present, when large areas of our woodlands 
were without a stock, he urged upon all 
concerned a trial of direct sowing as a cheap 
method of working up some of the arrears 
whenever the conditions were favourable. 

Mr. S. J. Gammell, of Countesswells, a 
leading proprietor authority on forestry, said 
he had tried almost every method of sowing 
and planting. One method which Mr. Scott 
had not referred to was in making use of 
derelict land and sowing tree seeds like grass 
seed with corn. When the corn was cut it 
was with a fairly high stubble, so that the 
young trees were practically uninjured. He 
had thirteen acres like this successfully sown 
on the farm of Dellavaird on the Drumtochty 
estate in Kincardineshire, and could show 
photographs of the plantation at three and 


-four years. He had used a good deal more 


seed than Mr. Scott had been speaking of, 
but at the time seed was cheap. One method 
of getting a good crop with which he was 
very favourably impressed was in the prepara- 
tion of the seed-bed simply by the hoofs of 
animals—pigs, sheep, or cattle put on the 
ground fairly closely and allowing them to 
trample in the seed. That saved the ccst of 
labcur. 

Sir John R. Gladstone, president of the 
parent society, asked if Mr. Scott had good 
results from patch sowing, and Mr. Scott 
replied in the affirmative, citing his experience 
on the continent. 

Mr. Frederick W. Law, forest nurseryman. 
Aberdeen, said he had not much experience 
of direct sowing. but he had found where 
trees were sown in small patches there was 
a danger of the plants being ‘‘drawn,” and 
there was difficulty in getting a satisfactory 
crop. 

Mr. John Michie, for many years head 
forester and latterly factor to the King at 
Balmoral, said sowing of forest trees was not 
new in this country, and narrated the expe- 
rience he had some forty-five years ago in 
sowing trees in the Ballochbuie forest on the 
Royal estates. Excellent results were obtained 
by natural regeneration of the Conifers in 
the Ballochbuie forest. At the same time 
they obtained larger trees, though the quality 
of the timber might be of a finer and harder 
texture in the trees from natural regeneration 
than from those planted. He favoured 
judicious planting. 

Mr. C. S. France, chairman of the branch, 
related his experiences as a forester in the 
Highlands of Scotland, with special reference 
to Rothienorman and Glen More forests. He 
favoured the old system of planting as 
preferable because there was less risk of 
failure, and because certain classes of trees 
were the better for being transplanted. 





Obituary. 


James Sykes Gamble.—By the death, at his 
residence, Highfield, East Liss, on Octcber 16, 
of Mr. J. S. Gamble, C.I.E., F.R.S., forestry 
has lost a distinguished representative and 
descriptive botany has been deprived of one 
of her most competent and faithful servants. 
Born on July 2, 1847, the son of Dr. 
Harfur Gamble, R.N., Gamble was educated 
at the Royal Naval School, New Cross, 
and at Magdalen College, Oxford, where he 
distinguished himself by taking a first class in 
both examinations of the mathematical schools. 
Entering the Indian Forest Service in 187], 
he was educated at Nancy, though, owing to the 
war with Prussia, he was one of the group of 
students that had, for a time, to leave France 
and pursue part of its course of studies in Scottish 
forests, and at the University of St. Andrew, 
under the late Dr. H. Cleghorn, of Stravithie, 
To this experience, to some extent, may be 





traced the liking for botanical pursuits which 
marked his official career, and manifested 
itself during his earlier days in India by the 
preparation of a valuable list of trees, shrubs 
and large climbers of the forests in the Darjeeing 
district His happy combination of skill as 
a forester and competence as a botanist was 
even more markedly showa in the classical 
work on Indian Timbers, for which both botanists 
and foresters have to thank Gamble. At 
the instance of his friend, the late Sir George 
King, Gamble prepared for the Annals of the 
Royal Botanic Garden, Calcutta, a masterly 
monograph of the Bamboos of British India, 
again a work that only one who was both an 
experienced forester and a competent descriptive 
botanist could venture to attempt. After 
filling, with distinction, various forestry appoint- 
ments in Bengal and in Madras, Gamble, during 
the closing years of his official service, held the 
important post of directcr of the Imperial 
Forest Schoo] at Dehra Dun, in the United 
Provinces. His affection for Oxford and for 
his old department found congenial expression 
in the assistance he was able to render both 
hy taking a share, at intervals, in the exam- 
ination and other work of the Oxford School 
of Forestry. When Gamble retired, his friend, 
Sir George King, who was engaged, in spite of 
failing health, in the heavy task of continuing 
his materials for a flora of the Malayan Penir- 
sula, appealed to him for help. During the 
rest of King’s life the two collaborated on this 
great work, and after his friend’s death in 1909, 
Gamble carried it on single-handed. When at 
last the end was in sight, Gamble, at the instance 
of the India Office, began another equally 
arduous task, the preparation of a flora of 
Madras for which, by long experience of the 
vegetation of that presidency, he was singularly 
qualified, and the sadness of those who grieve 
for the loss of a highly gifted friend is increased 
by the reflection that this very important task 
had not been completed when he fell in harness 
to the last. In his early days, as a student at 
St. Ardrews, Gamble became a Fellow of the 
Botanical Society of Edinburgh. After reaching 
India he became a Fellow of the Linnean Society 
of London; the appearance of his monograph 
of the Indian Bamboos was followed by his 
election to the Roval Society; the excellence 
of his efficient work was marked by his appoint- 
ment. as Companion of the Most Eminent Order 
of the Indian Empire. Mr. Gamble, after 
retiring, married in 1911 Miss Gertrude Latter, 
who survives him, and whose sorrow is shared 
by all those whose good forture it was to he 
honoured by the acquaintance of her distin- 
guished husband. 


Elisha J. Hicks.—It is with very great regret 


we announce the death of Mr. Elisha J. 
Hicks, Rose grower, of Hurst, Berkshire. 
Mr. Hicks, who was fifty-seven years of 


age, died in a nursing home at Reading, 
on Sunday, the 25th inst. He gained 
remarkable success in the cultivation and 
exhibiting of Roses, and his firm won 
many successes at all the important exhibitions 
for these flowers. He had been in ill-health 
for some considerable time, and was not able 
to be present at the autumn exhibition of the 
National Rose Society at Regent’s Park, where 
his exhibit won the second prize award in the 
nurserymen’s section for a group of Roses, 
He won the Wigan Challenge Cup no fewer 
than six times, and the National Rose Society’s 
challenge trophy for a group of Roses on three 
occasions. Mr. Hicks distributed many notable 
new varieties, including some fine Roses with 
very pronounced perfume. A pertrait of Mr. 
Hicks, together with a short account of his 
professional career, was published in Gard, 
Chron., October 21, 1922. 


SCHEDULES RECEIVED. 


MARLOW AND DISTRICT CHRYSANTHEMUM SOCIETY.— 
Fourth Exhibition to be held on Wednesday, November 4. 
—Secretary, Mr. A. J. Benning, Edgcote, Station Rise, 





Marlow. 
HENFIELD CHRYSANTHEMUM SocreTY.—Thirtyesixth 
Exhibition to be held in the Assembly Rooms on Thursdays, 


November 5.~-Secretary, Mr. J. M. Musson, Ivy Cottage, 
Henfield. 
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MARKETS. 


COVENT GARDEN, Tuesday, October 27th, 1925. 


Plants in Pots, etc. ; Average Wholesale Prices. 
(All 48’s except where otherwise stated). 


Adiantum s. d. 8. d. s. d. 8. d. 
cuneatum Erica gracilis, 48's 
per doz. .. 10 0-18 0 per doz. ... 24 0-30 0 
—elegans ... .. 10 0-12 O | —nivalis, 48's per 
Aralia Sieboldii... 9 0-10 0 doz. ... —... 24 0-36 0 
Araucarias, per Above varieties 


dos. ... ... 800-420 
Asparagus plu- 
osus 


in 60’s, per doz. 12 0-15 0 
—in Thumbs, per 


m sai .. 12 0-18 0 doz. .. 9 0-10 0 
—8prengeri ... 12 0-18 0 Marguerites, 48's 
Aspidistra, green 36 0-60 0 per doz. ... 15 0-18 0 

leni Nephrolepis in 
. dos. iad = 12 0-18 variety ... ... 12 0-18 0 
—S2’s ove ove s 
Znidus | 77. 120-160 — s — si i 
ms, Ken 
Cacti tray, — = 
—12’s, es ds 6 0—7 0 | —00’s ese wee 15 0-18 0 
Pteris, in variety 10 0-15 0 
— —large 60's .. 5 0—6 0 

variety, 48's per siati SODA per tray 4 0—5 0 

—— ae of 15% ... .. 26-80 
Crotons, per dos. 30 0-45 0 Solanums, 48's per 
Cyrtomium ... 10 0-25 0 Oz. — ... 12 0-15 0 


- REMARKS.—Supplies, generally, have again become more 

plentiful owing to the return of milder weather, and most 
subjects have been sufficient to meet the moderate demand 
during the past week. Lilium longiflorum, and Richardia 
(Arums) are much improved in quality. and the latter were 
offered at reduced prices this morning owing to the 
increased supplies. Trade in Roses shows but little change 
from that of last weck; most varieties are arriving in good 
condition. Carnations are good in quality and supplies 
are much improved; their prices, generally, are on the 
down grade. Gardenias and white Bouvardia are very 
limited in quantity, and prices for these flowers remain 
firm. Violets Princess of Wales is offered at cheap rates 
for supplies are again heavy; the blooms are excellent in 
quality. Supplies from France are gradually increasing; 
the latest, arrivals are white Narcissus and Carnations. 
Parma Violets are coming to hand iu good condition, aud 
supplies have been available daily, the weather conditions 
being now more favourable for these flowers. 


Fruit: Average Wholesale Prices, 
Apples, English, s. d. s. d. 8. 


a 
= 
a 


THE 


per $ sleve— Grapes, Almerian, 
—Cox’s special ... 10 0-15 0 per barrel ... 17 0-24 0 
—best ... .. 6 0—8 0 | —Canon Hall perlb. 2 6—6 0 
—others ... .. 3 0—5 0 | —Guernsey Black 0 6—1 0 
~——King of the — Muscat... .. 20-40 
Pippins... .. 3 0—5 0 | Belgian— 
—Ribston rippin 4 0—6 0 | —Muscats .. 1 6—2 6 
—Worcester Pear- —Black ... .. 1 0—1 6 
main .. 2 6—50 — Fruit, aano 
i uban ... si y 
A ie a pond: —-biue Gosse ... — 300 
we 4 0—6 6 | Lemons, Messina MEP 
— r Xx eee eve a 2 
; —— — 40—50 | — Malaga 118 0-22 0 
—Lord Derby ... 40—50 Moons ; (Forced) rere 
—Bienheim Pippin 6 0-10 0 eu ... . 
Apples, American Nectarines, per — 
nathan ... 10 0-14 0 doz. ove aoe 
—Newtown "12 0-15 0 Oranges. Australan — 
-—Albemarle ... 26 0-800 | ~-Nauels... .. 20 0-22 0 
— York Imperial Pines ese . 3 0—5 0 
barrels ... ... 25 0-30 0 | Peaches, h — 
Apples, Novia Scotia— aad — 
Brkt — ae E A rdoz... ... 80-60 


-—King’s ... 
—~Blenheim,barrelsl6 0-20 0 
—British Columb- 
jan,Cox’s,per case 14 0-15 0 
Bananas ... vee 12 0-22 0 
Blackberries—~ 
—wild,perlb. ... 04 05 
Chestnuts, Italian, aa 


r bag —* 
—French, per bag — 180 
Cobnuts, per Ib.... 1 2—1 3 


— Doyenné du 
Comice, per doz. 4 0-12 0 


Californian— 
—D’Anjou ... 25 0-30 0 
—Nelis ... ... 24 0-28 0 
—Comice, per } 

case ... 15 0-17 6 


—Keiffer, per 

barrel ... .. 9 0—9 6 
Pomegranates, per 

case g. .. 8 0—14 0 


South African 


Figs, French, per 
box sss .. 0 10—1 6 


n ib Oranges... _... 20 0-25 0 
rapes, per Ib.— 
ish 10 


Walnuts, singles, 
r lb.. 


— Eng! — —2 0 pe shee see 6—0 7 
—Colmar ... .. 1 6—3 0 | —Doubles, per lb. 1 0—26 
—Muscat... .. 2 6—6 0 | —French per bag 8 0-10 0 


REMARKS.—Some slight Improvement has been noticeable 
in the volume of business transacted during the past week, 
but it is still far from satisfactory. The best packs of 
English Apples have moved with more freedom, but 
second and medium grades remainin very poor demand. 
Imported Apples are plentiful but are meeting a poor 
reception. Hothouse Grapes are abundant and prices are 
at a comparatively low level. except. for some choice Muscat 
of Alexandria and Canon Hall. English Pears are searce 
but there are plenty of Californian Doyenne du Comice, 
Winter Nelis and Beurré d'Anjou available. New crop 
Tomatos are selling at better prices but old crop and 
ontdoor Channel Island produce are not wanted except 
at a low price. The best of the Canary Island Tomatos 
are selling well. Cucumbers are selling freely at slightly 
better prices. Guernsey foreed Beans and Potatos are a 
fair market the former showing some hardening in quota- 
tion. Beans from Madeira are in slightly better condition 
this week. Supplies of Mushrooms have been variable aud 
the prices have shown some fluctuation. Salads are selling 
fairly well. Green vegetables area steady trade. The 
Potato section is reported as quiet. 


GLASGOW. 


A material {mprovement is to be recorded in the con- 
ditions prevailing in the cut flower market this week. 
The retall trade demand was good, and as supplies of 
Chrysanthemums, which constituted the bulk of the 
business, were on a smaller scale; the recovery in prices 
that began on Friday was maintained on Monday, and the 
upward movement made further progress on Thursday 
and Friday, when the highest levels of the week were 
reached. Consignments were more easily disposed of, 
and as sprays are now approaching the end of the season 
the average quotations which follow reflect. advances 
varying from 2d. to 4d. per bunch :—Holime’s White. 
Loan's Cream and Loan’s Yellow, 4d. to 6d. ; Loan’s Pink 
3d. to 5d.; Roi de Blane, dd. to 7d.; and the various 
members of the Masse group, 4d. to 7d. Disbudded blooms 
were plentiful and of good quality. Almirante, small, 
made 9d. to 1/- for 6’s; large, 1/- to 1/6; La Pactole, 
1/3 to 1/9; Sanctity, 1/- to 1/4; Delores, 10d. to 1/3; 
Yellow and White Thorpe, 1/9 to 2/-; Betty Spark, 
1/3 to 1;6; Framfleld White, 7d. to 10d. ; Pink Profusion, 
1/2 to 1/4; and Blanche Dupoiton, 1.9 ta 2:3. All the 
varieties were locally grown. South of England specimens 
sold as follows :—Pink Consul, 1;9 to 2/-: No. 1 White, 
12 to 156; No. 2 White, 1,4 to 1/6; Framfield Yellow 
and No. 2 Pink, 1/3 to 1/6; and Alcalde, 1/- to 1/3. 
Carnations were firmerat 2/6 to 3/6 per dozen, while sharp 
advances were conceded for Roses, Ophelia ranging from 
4/6 to 5/6: Madame Abel Chatenay, 4/- to 5/- + and Rich- 
mond, 3/6 to I-. Liliums also rose in value, L. longitlorum 
(Harrisii) to 56: LDL. lancifolium rubrum to 3’-; and 
Guernsey Richardia, 4/- to 5/-. Small bunches of Michael- 
mas Daisies reulised between 2d. and 4d., and large bet ween 
4d. and 8d. 


Business in the fruit market was quieter, and while 
prices were not much changed the tendency was easier. 
especially for Apples. The variety Delicious were round 
13/- per case; Jonathan, 12,6; best, 14/-: Mcintosh 
Red, 13/-; Wealthy, 8- to 10’-; and King David, 
10.6 to 13°-.) Greening. Baldwin and York Imperials 
were worth 30°- per barrel; Canadian Kings, J6/-; 
Ben Davis, 21/- to 30'-: Wealthy, 24 - to ?9-; and 
MeIntosh Red, 38i- to 43352. Euglish Apples (Bramlev’s 
Seedling and Lane's Prinee Albert) made 8/- per half- 
barrel. Jamaica Oranges realised 21 -, while South 
African brands varied from 26- to 30:-. Fewer varieties 
of Pears were on sale, dealings being restricted to Duchess 
and Autumn Nelis, at 12 - to 13'-, and Winter Nelis, 
at 16/- to 176. Grape Fruit realised from 24 - to 38`- ; 
Malaya Lemons, 420's 22--, 3003 10,- : Timis Dates, 
9- to 11- per dozen boxes; and Smyrma Figs, 11d. to 
I-. Dutch Alicante Grapes were cheaper at 5/- to 8i- 
per basket, but Scotch, English and Guernsey Grapes 
kept steady round the previous week’s Values. 


TRADE NOTES. 


AS several inquiries have reached us con- 
cerning calcium cyanide we are authorised to 
state that Messrs. George Monro, Ltd., Covent 
Garden, are the sole distributing agents for 
this fumigant in the British Isles. 


Mr. WituiaAM Kextway, only son of the late 
James Kelway (the founder of the firm of 
Messrs. Kelway and Son), who has been con- 
nected with the firm for upwards of seventy 
years, at first with his father, then as sole 
proprietor, and until recently in partnership 
with his eldest son James, has decided, being 
now eizhty-five years of aze, to retire from 
business. The partnership heretofore subsist- 
ing between Mr. William Kelway, of Brook- 
lands, Langport, in the county of Somerset, 
and Mr: James Kelway, of Wearne Wyche, 
Langport, carrying on business as seed growers, 
merchants and agriculturists at Langport, 
under the style or firm of Kelway and Son, 
has been dissolved as from December 31, 1924, 
and Mr. James Kelway, who entered the 
firm in 18838, will carry on the business as 
sole propuetor under the style of Kelway and 
Son. All debts due to and owing by the late 
firm will be received and paid by Mr. James 
Kelway. 


CATALOQUES RECEIVED. 


WILLIAM FELL AND Co., LTD., Hexham.—Forest trees, 
ete. 

PERRY'S HARDY PLANT FARM, Enfield, Middlesex .— - 
Hardy plants. 

WM. WATSON AND Sons, LTD., Killiney Nurseries, Killiney, 
Co. Dublin.---Roses. i 

BEES, LTD., Liverpool. —Fruits, Roses, ete. 

——— MCGRKEDY AND SON, Portadown, Northern Ireland. 
— Roses, 

J. W. BARR, Daffodil Nurseries, Wimborne.— Bulbs. 





Foreign. 


MON. L. FERARD, 20, Rue de la Pépinicre, Paris. —Plants. 

JOHN SCHEEPERS, Ine., 522, Fitth Avenue, New York 
City.—Bulbs. 

HERM. A. Hesst, Weener, Germany.— Plants. 

CONVERS B. FLEU, JR, Germantown, Philadelphia, 
U.S.A.—Sceds of trees, fruits, Palms and hardy 
perennials. 

M. HERB, Via Trivio 24-36, Naples, Italy. —Novelties. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Beconia FoLrace Dampine. G. L. S. The 
damping in the leaves of your Begonia 
Orange King is not due to organic disease. 
Such trouble frequently arises from growing 
the plants in an excessively damp atmosphere 
without sufficient ventilation. Drip from 
a leaky roof would also be responsible for 
this trouble arising in Begonias. Keep the 
plant staging a little drier, be very careful 
not to water the plants excessively, and let 
the air circulate in the house, using the ventil- 
ators if necessary. 


GERBERAS. J. E. A. G. These may be grown 
in any sunny, warm border with a southern 
aspect. Plant in a mixture of sandy loam 
and peat, with thorough drainage. In the 
warmer parts of this country they may be 
left out in such a position, if covered, in severe 
weather, with some light litter. Plants are 
readily raised from fresh seeds sown in spring 
in a little heat. Prick out the seedlings 
in pans, and pot them singly when large 
enough. The number to grow depends 
on the accommodation you have. Gerberas 
also do well in a cool greenhouse, but not 
in & warm one. 


NAMES OF Fruit. R. and Co. 
green, Braddick’s Nonpareil; large green, 
Wormsley Pippin. E. S. 1, Herefordshire 
Beefing ; 2, Bess Pool: 3. Round Winter 
Nonesuch ; 4, Colonel Vaughan; 5, Claygate 
Pearmain ; 6, Cullen; 7, King of the Pippius : 
8, Lord Burghley; 9, Warner's King. 
A.W.G. 1, Blenheim Pippin; 2, Dumelow’s 
Seedling (syn. Wellingtoa); 3, Dartmouth 
Crab (syn. Hyslop). W. H. W. 1, Mrs. 
Barron; 2, The Queen; 3, Newton Wonder; 
4, not recognised; 5, Lane’s Prince Albert; 
6, Small’s Admirable ; 7, Domino; 8, Winter 
Quarrenden; 9, Grenadier; 10, Hanwell 





Apples : small 


Souring. 
NAMES OF PuLants. B. and S. Celastrus 
articulatus. W. S. 1, Bocconia cordata: 


2, Dianthus species; send in flower; 3, 
Linaria vulgaris; 4, Corydalis thalictrifolia: 
5, Saponaria officinalis ; 6, Cotoneaster 
upplanata. S. O. Gentiana ornata. C.G. D. 
Sweden. Smilax aspera. A. F.E. We regret 
we have no means of identifying varieties 
of Dahlias. 

PINKS INFESTED WITH APHIS.—K. S. H. The 
greenish insect is an aphis attacking the lower 
parts of the plant. When subjected to 
inspection the plants did not show the presence 
of many insects, and there certainly were 
not enough to account for the ill-effect 
observed on the plant. If such an ill-effect 
has been noticed it would be as well not to 
neglect other possible sources of damage, 
such as wrong cultural conditions. In order 
to kill the aphides that are present, when trans- 
planting, dip the whole plant into the following 
solution: soft soap, 10 Ib; nicotine, 4 ozs. : 
and water, 100 gallons; or, on a small scale. 
soft soap 1} oz., nicotine 1 c.c., water | 
gallon. After dipping, allow the plants 
to drain for a quarter of an hour, then wash 
them in clean water and 1e-pot. This solu- 
tion will not damage the roots. Fresh soil 
which has not been tused before for Pinks 
or Carnations should he employed. 


Communications Reccived.—N. P.—P. R. M.- 
W.J. L.—T E. M.—W. D. S.—B. E. F.—T. E. P- 
H A: oe C.—Wentworth—E. W. S.—J. F. L’-- 


GARDENING APPOINTMENTS. 


| Mr: R. E. Arnold, previously gardener at Ctrencester 


Park, Cirencester, as gardener to Mr. and Mrs. MUIR. 
at hiftsygate Court, Campden, Gloucester. 


Mr. J. F. Lewis for the past two years gardener to 
Col. GEO. PHILIPPI, Crawley Court, Winchester 
Hampshire, and previously two years gardener to 
the Rt. Hon. LORD MANNERS, Avon Tyrrell, neat 
Christchurch, Hampshire. as gardener to WM, ROPNER. 
Esq.. Thorp Perrow, Bedale, Yorkshire. (Thanks 
fur 2;6 for R. G. O. F. Box.— EDS.) 

Mr. A. Williams, for the past twenty years gardener 
to the Rt. Hon. LORD STRATHEDEN AND CAMPBELL, 
at Hartrigge, Jedburgh, as gardener to JOSEPH 
PIKE, Esq., Barton Abbey, Steeple Aston, Oxford: 
shire. (Thanks for 26 for R. G. O. F. Box, —ED:.). 
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SUPPLEMENTARY ILLUSTRATION. 
View in the Mexican House, Kew. 








AVERAGE MEAN TEMPERATURE for the ensuing week 
deduced from observations during the last fifty 
years at Greenwich, 43.7° 


ACTUAL TEMPERATURE— 
The Gardeners’ Chronicle Otfice, 5, Tavistock Stzeet, 
Covent Garden, London, Wednesday, November 4, 
10 a.m. Bar. 30. Temp. 52°. Weather Sunny. 








A hundred years of cultiva- 

A Fungous tion of an introduced plant 
Disease of the is generally a long enough 
Douglas Fir.* period in which to judge of 
its quality. In the case of a 

long-lived tree, however, a century represents 
but a narow span of time and hence it is not 
surprising that only now, just ninety-eight 
years after the introduction by Douglas of 
the North American Fir which bears his name 
(Pseudotsuga Douglasii), some of the weak- 
nesses of this fine tree are beginning to be 
discovered. As sometimes happens with 
exotics, its behaviour remained or appeared 
to remain impeccable for many years after 
the Douglas Fir was introduced, and high 
hopes were founded upon its amenability to 
cultivation, rapidity of growth and immunity 
from disease. Nor indeed need these hopes 





*Forestry Commission Bulletin No. 6. The Phomopsis 
Disease ot Conifers. Published by H.M. Stationery Office. 
London. Price 1,6 net. 
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be abandoned ; for where conditions—suffi- 
ciency of rainfall and fair fertility of soil—- 
are suitable, the Douglas Fir makes rapid 
and imposing growth. But, as later experi- 
ence has shown, the species has not the supple 
tolerance of varied conditions that makes the 
Corsican Pine, Pinus Laricio and the Larch 
so valuable for general planting. Since 1889 
when Hartig first recorded signs of disease 
in the Douglas Fir, foresters and mycologists 
have kept a careful eye on the plantations of 
this tree. Both Hartig and other investi- 
gators attributed the not infrequent dying 
back of young shoots, which previously had 
been regarded as due to injury by frost, to the 
attack of a fungus—a species of Phoma. 
Subsequent observation confirmed the con- 
clusion that the disease in question is of fun- 
gous origin, but ascribed it to the attack not 
of a species of Phoma but to a fungus of allied 
nature, Phomopsis Pseudotsugae. The most 


recent and thorough-going investigation of 


the disease by Dr. M. Wilson, Consulting 
Mycologist tothe Forestry Commission con- 


firms this conclusion and adds greatly to the 


knowledge of the life history of this most 
serious of the diseases which affect the Douglas 
Fir. Dr. Wilson, whose account of the 
disease is accompanied by an admirable series 
of illustrations, has found that the fungus 
produces two kinds of spores—those borne in 
pycnidia and also ascospores and he has culti- 
vated both artificially. Two types of infec- 
tion appear to take place in Nature. In one, 
it is the apex of a young shoot to which the 
fungus gains access. This mode of infection 


‘leads to the dying-back of the diseased shoot. 
‘In other cases, however, when a small lateral 
‘branch 


becomes infected, the fungus may 
extend into the main trunk and, spreading in 
all directions, give rise to a canker of the 
stem. In this latter case the stem, for 


-example that of a young tree, may be com- 


pletely ringed with the inevitable result that 
the tree dies. Inasmuch, however, as plants 
but rarely offer themselves as passive victims 
to fungous intruders, it may happen that 
callus-formation following up the wound 


made by the fungus is rapid and copious 
` enough to heal the wound and ultimately to 


obliterate all trace of the canker. It would 
seem probable that infection may take place 
in one or two ways- -either through a wound 
in the older parts of young stems or directly 


in the tissues of the tips of voung stems 


which are not vet covered by a defensive corky 
layer. Perhaps the most interesting conclusion 
reached by D. Wilson is that the disease is a 
malady of youth. It is in the nursery and 
among young plantations that the majority of 
losses occur. As the trees grow older they 
“grow away” from the fungus. Hence, 
among protective measures, an important 
place must be given to the selection of the 
sites of nurseries for the Douglas Fir seedlings. 
They should be as far removed as possible 
from plantations of Douglas Fir in which the 
disease occurs. Another means of reducing 
the incidence of the disease is by more careful 
removal of side branches. Some pruning of 
young trees may be unavoidable, but since 
infection takes place very generally through 


99 


~ wounds near the ground level it is advisable 


that the operation of pruning should be 
carried on with the minimum ot damage to 
the trees. Finally Dr. Wilson points out 
that since the fungus lives as a saprophyte 
on the tree it has killed, such dead trees are 
centres for the periodical emission of vast 
numbers of spores, any one of which falling 
on ‘‘good ground” may infect, invade and 
even destroy the tree in which it has found 
harbourage. 
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The Mexican House, Kew.—The Supplemen- 
tary illustration included in the present issue 
affords a view of the large Succulents growing 
in the Mexican House at Kew, one of the wings 
of the Temperate House or Winter Garden, 
which is the largest plant structure in the 
world, and cost about £60,000 to erect. The 
building as now completed, with its central 
division and the two octagons at either end, 
and the two wings forming “the Mexican House 
and Himalavan House respectively, was designed 
by Mr. Decimus Burton, and the building opera- 
tions were first commenced in 1860. The large 
central division was completed in 1862, but it 
was not until 1897 that the south wing, now 
known as the Mexican House, was erected, 
and the north wing or Himalayan House was 
added in 1899. The Mexican House is devoted 
to plants that require an intermediate tem- 
perature. Many of them are representatives 
of the Mexican flora,the south end being occupied 
with large Agaves, Opuntias, Cereus, Euphorbias, 
Aloes, and other Succulents which are planted 
outintherockery. The supplementary illustra- 
tion shows a portion of this particular rock 
garden in which the plants have made noble 
specimens. The rest of the house is devoted 
to the cultivation of plants of the sub-tropical 
regions of both hemispheres. Amongst the 
more ornamental members are such fine flowering 
shrubs as Lagerstroemia indica,- Brunsfelsia 
calycina and its varicties, Javanese Rhododen.- 
drons, Alberta magna, Gardenia, Thunbergia, 
Strelitzia, ete. Many interesting sub-tropical 
plants have fruited in this house, including 
the Tree Tomato, Cyphomandra betacea, 
the Mango, Mangifera indica; the Loquat, 
Eriobotrya japonica; one of the Papaws, 
Carica cundinamarcensis; and the Granadilla. 


Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Association. — 
The British Unit of the Florists’ Telegraph 
Delivery Association has become afliliated 
with the Chamber of Horticulture, and Mr. 
J. S. Brunton and Mr. S. M. Segar, Jurr., are 
representatives on the Council for that Associa. 
tion. At the annual Convention of the Asso- 
ciation held at Atlanta, U.S.A., during the 
third week in October, Mr. C. Engelmann, a 
former president of the British Unit of the 
F.T.D.A., and now on a visit to the United 
States, offered the greetings of the British 
members and urged the Association to hold 
its meeting in 1927 in England. Mr. Engel- 
mann was accorded a vote of thanks and 
asked to return to the British members the 
good will and fellowship of the Association in 
U.S.A. The President also advised him that 
a Committee will be formed to take up the 
matter of affecting world-wide organisation, 
as suggested by the British Unit. 


Opening of Scottish Seed-testing Station.—The 
new seed-testing and registration station of the 
Board of Agriculture for Scotland which has 
been erected on the farm of East Craigs, Cor- 
storphine—the Jand of which was acquired in 
1920 — was formally opened on Thursday, 
October 29, by Sir John Gilman, Secretary for 
Seotland. Sir Robert Greig presided over a 
large company which included representatives 
from the Society for Researchin Plant Breeding. 
the Universities, the Agricultural Colleges, the 
City Council, Farmers’ Union, Highland and 
Agricultural Society, Chamber of Agriculture, 
Seed and Nursery Trade Association, Seed 
Pctato Trade Association, Corn and Agri- 
cultural Merchants’ Association, National 
Institute of Agricultural Botany, Cambridge, 
and Department of Agriculture, Dublin. When 
introducing the Secretary for Scotland, the 
Chairman gave a brief history of the movement 
from its inception in Saxony in 1869, and said 
they could not have progressed us they had 
done in the organisation ot the building if they 
had not been heartily supported by the farmers, 
seed merchants, and growers. Nir John Gilman 
said he could conceive of nothing which the 
Government could do and which could be 

really more helpful to agriculture and horti- 
culture than a movement of this kind. Every- 
one who knew anything about the subject had 
come to realise that however good their land 
might be, however carefully they might work 
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it, however fully they manure it, all the effort 
and expenditure would be lost if they did not 
have good and proper seeds. It was a happy 
thing to know that not only had they in 
Scotland reached the present stage, but that 
their work was being co-ordinated with the 
work of other countries, as they had now 
arrived at a uniform method of testing, which 
in itself was a great advance and a great 
advantage. While it was very desirable that 
they should have pure seeds, they must go a 
step turther and secure a pure strain. In 
Scotland they were very much interested in 
the improvement of their pastures, which were 
dependent of such plants as wild white Clover. 
He found from statistics that ten per cent. of 
the samples submitted to this centre in one 
year were not true, but contained a considerable 
admixture of something else. Of course it was 
ruled by supply and demand, and more pecple 
were asking for the ccmmodity than could be 
supplied, but at the same time it remained 
true tnat the station was performing a valuable 
function when it told the user if he was getting 
full value for his money or not. He was sure 
that in this venture, supported as it was by 
the seedsmen, if there was co-operation and a 
wider interest than at present existed it would 
be of enormous advantage to agriculture as a 
whole. The laboratory played a large part, 
‘but it was essential that they should go beyond 
the laboratory and get into the fields and 
demonstrate to the farmers the practical results 
of their work. Mr, James Eider, Athelstamford, 
Haddington ; Mr. J. Davidson, Saughton Mains, 
and Prefessor Montague Drummond, Glasgow 
University also spoke, and after the company 
had inspected the new buildings and witnessed 
the tests they were entertained to tea. The 
-new station occupies an elevated site overlookirg 
the Edinburgh-Glasgow road, and faces direct 
south towards the Pentlands. The front part 
of the building is two storied. On the lower 
floor are the offices, cloak-rooms, and canteen. 
In the upper storey are the caretaker’s residence, 
a iarge Council room, and a commodious 
botanical laboratory fitted for dealing with the 
examination of large samples of agricultural 
and horticultural produce. Behind the main 
front buildings are the seed-testing laboratories, 
store room, potting sheds, and glass-house, 
while near at hand is a Potato store for the 
reception of samples submitted for registration. 
One laboratory is set apart for the determina- 
tion of the purity of the samples, the other 
for the determination of the germination capacity 
of szeds; all the ** germinators’”’ are electrically 
heated and controlled, and the up-to-date 
appliances provided include a new temperatuie 
control invented by Messrs. Maclaren, Glasgow. 


Property Acts, 1922 and 1924.—The Rt. Hon. 
Edward Wood, M.P., Minister of Agriculture 
and Fisheries, has appointed a Committee to 
advise on the following matters :—(1) The fee 
to be prescribed as payable to a steward of a 
manor, or to the Land Registrar, as the case 
“may be, under Sections 129 (2) and (131) (2) 
of the Law of Property Act, 1922, on an 
endorsement on an assurance of a certificate 
as provided by Section 129 (2), (4) and (8) of 
the said Act. (2) The fee to be prescribed 
under Section 129 (6) of the said Act as 
payable to the steward of a manor on a 
certificate by him as to the payment of fines, 
reliefs, heriots, and fees payable in respect of 
any transaction and rents, including arrears, 
if any, as therein provided. (3) The fee to be 
prescribed under Section 131 (1) and (2) of 
the Law of Property Act, 1922, as payable to 
a steward of a manor or the Land Registrar, 
as the case may be, in respect of transactions 
effected after the commencement of the said 
Act. The Committee will consist of Sir C. 
Fortescue-Brickdale, Mr. H. W. Knocker, and 
Mr. C. G. May, together with Mr. P. W. 
Millard, and Mr. C. Wood-Hill, both of the 
Ministry of Agriculture. Sir C. Fortescue- 
Brickdale will be Chairman, and Miss R. Skene 

Smith, of the Ministry, Secretary of the 
Committee. 
Mr. W. J. Bean.—The many friends of Mr. W- 


„Jackson Bean, Curator of the Royal Gardens» 
Kew, will be delighted to kaow that Mr. Ernest 


Moore, the artist, has included Mr. Bean’s 
portrait among those of “ Men of Yorkshire ” he 
is exhibiting at Walker’s Galleries, 118, New 
Bond Street. The exhibition includes portraits 
of twenty-eight famous Yorkshire men 
besides sketches of some of the beautiful 
Yorkshire dales, and will remain open until 
November 17. 


Mr. George H. Head. 





Long years ago the gar- 


dens at Fulwell Park, Twickenham, Middlesex, 
were among the most famous in the metropolitan 
district, but there came a period when their 
fame declined. 


But since King Manuel and 
Queen Augusta, of Portugal, have been in resi- 


dence, very much has beendone under the care of 


Mr. George H. Head to restore the horticultural 
fame of Fulwell Park. Mr. Head comes of a 
race of yeoman farmers and gardeners and with 
the definite intention of making his way as a 
gardener he entered the gardens at East Hill 
House, Ashford, where he remained for four 
years and laid the foundation of his horticul- 
tural knowledge. After a few years’ experience 





MR. G. H. HEAD. 


in gardens in Kent and Sussex he entered 
service with Messrs. James Veitch and Sons, 
at tneir Chelsea Nursery, eventually receiving 
an appointment as foreman at Poltimore Park, 
Exeter, where Mr. Slade was then in charge 
of the gardens. It was at Poltimore that Mr. 
Head gained breadtn of vision and became 
imbued with the desire to extend his know- 
ledge by every means available. While at 
Poltimore he made the acquaintance of Mr. 
J. Coutts (now at Kew), then in charge of 
the gardens at Killerton, who gave the ycung 
man every possible assistance and encourage- 
ment. Mr. Head’s first charge was at Kingsdon 
Manor, Taunton, where he was blessed with 
kindly, interested and encouraging employers 
and made numerous alterations and improve- 
ments. While at Taurton he commenced 
exhibiting and won ntmerous_ prizes for 
Chrysanthemums, etc. He stayed at Kingsdon 
Manor for ten years, and during that period 
gave numerous lectures in the west country. 
He was appointed to the charge. of Fulwell 
Park gardens in 1914, and has had the 
satisfaction of redeeming the place from the 
neglect into which it had fallen, reconstructing 
the glass department, designing and planting 
a Rose garden containing over two thousand 
dwarf Roses, making new herbaceous borders 
and developing the water garden. Fulwell 
Park contains many fine old trees and these 
are carefully preserved. Mr. Head’s abundant 
energy finds numerous outlets; he is a gocd 
lecturer and a frequent writer on horticultural 


topics; chairman of the local Allotment 
and Gardeners’ Association, and a co-opted 
member of the local Allotment Managers’ 
Committee. He is very fond of music, a 
chorister and a campanologist of repute, 
having scored a number of peals of 5,000 
changes. 


Proposed Sugar Beet Factory at Leighton 
Buzzard.—It is proposed to erect a Sugar 
Beet factory on a site provided by Mr. 
Anthony Rothschild, at Leighton Buzzard. 
The cost of the factory is estimated at about 
half-a-million pounds and, if erected soon, will 
be ready to take next year’s Sugar Beet crop 
grown in the district. 


Cork Industry in Spain.—The annual output 
of Cork bark in Spain is estimated at between 
sixty and seventy millicn tons, of a value of 
sixteen million pesetas (£1=25°22} pesetas 
par). The cork industry was established 
in the province of Gerona in the beginning of 
the nineteenth century and is thus one of the 
oldest in the country. The best quality cork 
bark is largely used in making corks for the 
bottling of sparkling wines and for this quality 
there is a considerable demand, the prices 


‘remaining high. Cork of poor quality and waste 


is largely used in the manufacture of linoleum, 
and the preparation of cork boards for insulation 
purposes. Exports of the manufactured boards 
to England, Belgium and the United States of 
America have increased considerably in recent 
years. There is now a linoleum factory in 
Madrid, and this will absorb a considerable 
amount of the waste cork which has hitherto 
been exported. 


Legacies to Gardeners.— Miss Frances Jane 
Sparks, of Bincombe House, Crewkerne, Somer- 
setshire who died on August 20, left £500 
to her gardener, Mr. George Collins.—The late 
Col. John Edward Mellor, of Tan-y-Bryn, 
Abergele, Denbighshire, bequeathed £200 to 
his gardener, Mr. Charles Price.—Sir Robert 
Appleby Bartram, of Thornhill Park, Sunder- 
land, who died at Harrogate on August 8, 
left a legacy of £100 to his gardener. Mr. James 
Bickerton, and he also bequeathed £100 to the 
widow of his late gardener, William Prest.— 
Mrs. Amy Levin, of Angle House, East Molesey, 
who died on March 18 last, bequeathed £50 
to her gardener, Mr. Thomas Shand.—Miss 
Elizabeth Ann Vaughan, of Royston, left a legacy 
of £50 to her gardener, Mr. Herbert William 
Johnson. 


Tax on Flowers imported into Germany.— 
German flower salesmen are much concerned 
over the imposition of a tax of three marks 
per kilo on flowers entering Germany, the new 
tax making it almost impossible to trade with 
French growers. A deputation of some thirty- 
five salesmen, representing different towns in 
Germany, recently visited flower-growing dis- 
tricts in Italy and France to ask the wholesale 
florists in those parts to put pressure on their 
Governments to induce the German authorities 
to reduce the duty. On October 14 the 
deputation visited Ollioules and were received 
by the Mayor and an influential ccmmuittee of 
wholesale florists and growers. Apparently 
the interview was a very cordial one, fer after 
a champagne toast the deputation visited the 
nurseries of several of the growers and in- 
spected the works of the largest dyers cf 
immortelles (Gnaphaliums) in the district. 


American Rose Society.—This American floral 
society continues to make progress, but the 
membership is not yet equal to that of our 
National Rose Society. The membership to 
date is 4,342, and the increase was larger last 
year than in any previous twelve months. 
The Society’s income for the past year was 
$13,815.80, and it has a balance in hand ot 
$1,395.36. At the annual meeting a sub-com- 
mittee was appointed to co-operate with the 
people of Baltimore in their plan to create 4 
new Rose garden as a leading attraction of 
the Baltimore park system. It was announce 
that $100 had been offered as a prize for the 
best plan of a small Rose garden, and this 
offer was supplemented at the meeting by twe 
sums of $100 and $50 respectively. 
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Danish Garden Craft.—For purposes of propa- 
ganda at therecent Paris Exhibition of Decora- 
tive Arts, Danish horticulturists and landscape 
gardeners united to produce a very attractive 
quarto brochure, entitled Haverkunst, on the 
subject of the development of garden design 
in Denmark during the past decade. It would 
seem that during this period the cult of the small 
villa garden has enormously increased, the 
ideal generally followed being the sound one 
of bringing house and garden into harmony. 
The brochure is illustrated with a number 
of excellent photographs of modern Danish 
gardens, mostly of a size to admit of generous 
treatment. They are a little formal for English 
taste, with too many straight-cut grass edges, 
and wide, paved paths, but the grass lawn has 
attained a considerable degree of popularity 
in Denmark, and some very fine swards are 
shown in the illustrations. In the introduction 
.to the brochure attention is called to the fact 
that the note chiefly struck by Danish modern 
gardens is that of simplicity. This is amply 
borne out by the examples chosen, which are 
strikingly free from any tendency to ostentation 
or pretentiousness. 

National Dahlia Society’s Annual Meeting.— 
The Annual Meeting of the National Dahlia 
Society will be held on Tuesday, November 17, 
1925, at 3 p.m., in the Royal Horticultural 
Hall, Vincent Square, Westminster. In addition 
to the usual business the members will be invited 
to consider the following addition to By- 
law No. 3 “The Committee may, in their 
discretion, elect as Honorary Members foreign 
Dahlia experts whom it is especially desired 
to honour.” Many of the modern varieties of 
Dahlias are splendid plants for the garden, 
and the Society is deserving of support in its 
efforts to improve and popularise the flower. 


Jubilee of a Dutch Nursery.—On the Ist ot 
November the 50-yeais’ jubilee was celebrated 
of the well-known Amsterdam nursery firm of 
Kauffmann, The founder of the firm, who 
took part in the Franco-Prussian war of 
1870-71, went to Holland at the close of 
hostilities and took a subordinate position with 
an Amsterdam firm of nurserymen, shortly 
afterwards setting up for himself in a very 
small way. By dint of hard and unceasing 
labour, and later with the help of his eldest 
son, he built up an excellent business, from 
which he retired nominally in 1907; but being 
still full of energy and vigour, he then went to 
-the assistance of his younger son, who founded 
a nursery and florists’ business on the 
Weesperzijde, near Duivendrecht. Mr. Kauff- 
mann has ample reason to look back with 
satisfaction upon his fifty years of successful 
endeavour and achievement. . 


Appointments for the Ensving Week.—Monday, 
November 9: Gloucestershire Root, Fruit and 
Grain Society’s Show; United Horticultural 
Benefit and Provident Society's meeting. 
Tuesday, November 10: Brighton, Hove and 
Sussex Horticultural Society’s show (3 days}; 
Jersey Gardeners’ Society's meeting. Wednes- 
day, November 11: Wimbledon and District 
Gardeners’ Mutual Improvement Society’s show ; 
Nottingham and Notts. Chrysanthemum 
Society’s show (3 days); Bristol Horticultural 
and Chrysanthemum Society’s Show (2 days) ; 
Mitcham, Tooting and District Horticultural 
Society's show; Bath Gardeners’ Society’s 
meeting; Faversham and District Chrysanthe- 
mum Association’s show (2 days); Lancaster 
and District Horticultural Association’s show. 
Thursday, November 12: Sheffield Chrysanthe- 
mum Society’s show (3 days); Derbyshire 
Horticultural Association’s show (3 days); 
Hitchin Chrysanthemum Society’s show. Friday, 
November 13: Dunfermline — Horticultural 
Society’s show (2 days); Newcastle and District 
Horticultural Mutual Improvement Society’s 
show (2 days); Leicester and Leicestershire 
Chrysanthemum and Fruit Society’s show (2 
days); Orchid Club meets; Blackburn and 
District ‘Horticultura] Society's meeting and 
lecture ; Royal Horticultural Society of Ireland 
Council meeting. Saturday, November 14; 
Burton-on-Trent and Shobnall Chrysanthemum 
Society's show. 





“ Gardeners’ Chronicle” Seventy-five Years 
Ago.—Churra Poonji, Khasiah Hills, August 
28, 1850.—I was greatly pleased with your 
remarks on the influence of hot-house growth, 
etc., on the colours, etc.,of plants in the Gard. 
Chron., but do not quite follow them in 
nature. I am sure that we not only spoil 
colours but organs by a choking system of 
cultivation ; and yet both here and in Sikkim 
our richest colcured flowers are produced in the 
deepest woods, expand and die, though the 
sun often does not appear for one minute 
for ten, fifteen, and even twenty-six days in 
succession! Free air of course they have 
plenty, and a moderate temperature. The 
colours of the Dendrobia and Coelogynes and 
Vandas are as bright at home as here, from 
the sunless climate common to both localities : 
whereas I suppose your South-American, 
Mexican, etc. Orchids, are far better supplied 


is no check to this by a temporary extreme of 
cold in the night; for the twelve hours of day 
the thermometer will range between 68° and 70° 
for eleven of them, and rise to 82° during the 
twelfth. At night it is invariably between 64° 
and 66°. The maximum and minimum ther- 
mometers give the mean of 64° and 82° for that 
of the twenty-four hours; the mean of the 
whole twenty-four hours is, of course, widely 
different. I quite agree with you that we have 
no known means of ascertaining either the 
amount of heat a plant requires or gets. I bury 
a thermometer two feet deep wherever I go; its 
fluctuations are never diurnal ; one-tenth, or so, 
every three days, is perhaps the average extreme. 
I thus get very closely the decrements of tem- 
perature for small elevations, and some data for 
bottom heat. The mean temperature of the air 
I have never attained at any depth down to 
eleven feet ; and the idea that it is to be nad at 
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with sunlight in their native woods than in 
England, and hence degenerate. Here 500 
inches (41 feet and more) of rain fall annually ; 
130 fell last month alone, 35 have fallen in 24 
hours, and 10 a-day for 16 days in succession. 
I have compared the rain gauges and used both 
my own, too (a 2-inch and a 5-inch), and it is 
a true bill. The temperature of Churra is very 
uniform during the summer month, 60° to 80°, 
and for days together, 64° to 70° have been the 
extremes of this month. Often, however, when 
the mists clear, the temperature rises to 82° in 
a few minutes; and in some parts of the station 
(altitude 4,000 feet) hot gusts of air from the 
gulleys and plains below are driven across the 
station, and raise the thermometer 6° or 8° ina 
few seconds. Hence here, as in all hill stations, 
I find the mean always too high, if taken from 
the maximum and minimum thermometers, 
Very transient strong heat in the day (of 10° 
above the average) and lasting but for a few 
minutes, is a common phenomenon; but there 
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a few feet in the tropics is quite erroneous. 
The temperature cf the plant (i.e., of its juices) 
is, I find, materially dependent on that of the 
soil at its spongioles ; and a good large unripe 
Shaddock on the tree will maintain the same 
temperature (in the plains of India) with the 
thermometer in the air at mid-day at 110° and 
at midnight at 68°; the black bulb in the sun 
at 150°, and radiating thermometer at night at 
58°, with plants and fruits, I need not say, fully 
exposed to all their vicissitudes. I wish I could 
say that 1 could detect the smallest influence on 
vegetation in diminished atmospheric pressure, 
J. D. Hooker, Gard. Chron., Novemher 9, 1850. 


Publications Received.---Practical Fruit Grow- 
ing. By J. W. Morton. Ernest Benn, Ltd., 
8, Bouverie Street, EC.4. Price 10/6 net. 
Insecticides, Fungicides, and Weed Killers. By 
E. Bourcart. Second edition. Scott, Greenwocd 
and Son, 8, Broadway, Ludgate, E.C.4 Price 
15/- net. 
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THE ORCHID HOUSES. 


By J. COLLIER, Gardener to SIR JEREMIAH COLMAN, Bart., 
Gatton Park, Reigate. 


Zygopetalum. — The partially developed 
pseudo-bulbs of Zygopetalum Mackayi are 
sending out flower spikes, and from now 
onwards until the flowering seascn is over 
extra care must be taken in watering the roots, 
for an excess of moisture at this stage may 
cause the leaves to become spotted. Water 
should only be afforded when the compost is 
dry, and suffi'ient should be given to saak 
the materials thorouzhly; the compost should 
be allowed to become dry before apply- 
ing moisture again. Z. crinitum, Z. Clayi. Z. 
Perrenoudii, and cthers of this type should 
be afforded similar treatment until the growth 
of the new pseudo-bulb is completed. These 
plants thrive well in a moist, shady position 
in a house having an intermediate temperature. 
The dwarfer-grcwiang kinds, which include such 
as Z. Balliae, Z. rostratum, and Z. Roebling- 
ianum, should be afforded a similar position 
in the house. The surface layer of Sphagnum- 
moss should be sprinkled frequently to keep 
it ina green, healthy condition. 


Re-pottiag.—Plants of the Bollea section of 
Zyzgop2talum, tozether with Chondrorhyncha 
Caestertonii and C. fimbriata, are sending out 
new roots, and the necessary re-potting or re- 
surfacing may be done now. Pots or pans 
are the most suitable receptacles for these 
plants, anda rootinz mediu n of Osmunda-fibre 
and Spha:nun-moss cut into short portions 
with a sprinkling of crushed crocks is suitable. 
Tha species Z. Gauteri and Z. maxillare have a 
rambling habit, and are not suited to growing 
in pots or pans. They may be fixed on a 
portion of the stem of a Tree-Fern. If 
n?2283ary, the rooting space may be extended 
by wirin; another piere of stem on the top of 
the old block. The roots should be kept 
moist at all times. 


Cypripedium.—C. niveum, C. Godefroyae, C. 
bellatuium, and many of their hybrids should 
receive very careful treatment during the dull 
winter months. Having thick, fleshy leaves, 
the plants do not require so much moisture 
at the roots as other Cypripediums. The 
compost should b2 allowed to become dry 
before water is applied, when the receptacle 
may be immersed nearly to the rim, or the 
Water poured around the outer edges of the 
soil, the object being to prevent moisture 
lodging in the axils of the leaves. 





THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


By W. AUTON, Gardener to VISCOUNT ELVEDEN, 
Pyiford Court, Woking, Surrey, 


Dahlias.— The tubers of Dahlias should now 
be lifted, and it is a good plan to stand them 
in a sheltered position with a little dry Bracken 
around them, to enable them to gradually ripen 
off before finally storing them for the winter. 
Many gardeners fird a difficulty in storing the 
tubers satisfactorily, as the position chosen 
must be frost free—yet it is essential that it 
should be cool, or etiolated growth is forced 
early in the year. An excellent means of 
storing is in coal-ashes in a protected position 
out-of-doors. 


Acanthus.— I have never seen this noble 
.plant throw up its aristocratic spikes with 
such freedom as in the present season. From 
Ausust till now they have been highly attrac- 
tive objects in the green garden, where, in 
association With evergreen shrubs, the larger 
Ferns and a few herbaceous plants, they stand 
up like sentinels of the colony, and their lack 
of brilliance is more than compensated in the 
handsomeness of the. foliage and exquisite 
arrangement of the flowers. Although it takes 
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longer to establish them than most hardy 
perennials they grow very vigorously when 
cnce established, and their cultivation presents 
no difficulty. They dislike interference, there- 
fore, lifting and dividing should only be 
done when signs of exhaustion are apparent. 
If increase of stock is desired, the most prolific 
means of propagation is by root cuttings 
inserted at this season. 


Roses.—The growth and flowering of Roses 
have been so persistent and continuous this 
season that very little planting has been 
done in October. With bulb-planting and 
spring-bedding finished, however, attention will 
be given to the planting of other subjects. 
Amongst these, Roses should be given first 
place, as the socner they are put in position 
now the better their chances of giving satis- 
faction during the next flowering season. 
Owing to the heavy rainfalls of October, the 
condition of clay soils is not all that could 
be desired, but it is not wise to defer planting 
too long, and „if the ground is too wet, an 
addition of dry soil to place immediately around 
the roots is helpful. This facilitates firm 
planting, and enables the planter to complete 
his work under favourable conditions. From 
the bewildering number of varicties now avail- 
able, it is not easy to choose the best, as in 
many cases this is really a matter of opinion. 
I suzgest, however, that the following thirty 
varieties are first-class and well worth grow- 
ing :—H. P.: Capt. Hayward, red; Frau Karl 
Druschki, white; Mrs. John Laing, pink; 
Ulrich Brunner, cherry-red; Hugh Dickson, 
crimson-scarlet ; General Jacqueminot, crimson. 
T.: Lady Hillingdon, yellow; Lady Roberts, 
deep apricot; Mrs. Herbert Stevens, white; 
Marie Van Houtte, canary-yellow ; Souvenir de 
Catherine Guillot, coral-red ; General Schabli- 
kine, coppery-rose. H. T.: Betty Uprichard, 
salmon-pink ; Courtney Page, scarlet-crimson; 
Covent Garden, deep crimson ; Hoosier Beauty, 
glow.ng crimson; Lady Ashtown, pale pink ; 
Lady Pirrie, coppery-salmon ; Mabel Mcrse 
rich, golden-yellow ; Mrs. Courtney Page, cerise 
with carmine shading; K. of K., dazzling 
scarlet ; Madame Abel Chatenay, rosy-carmine ; 
General McArthur, scarlet ; Hadley, velvety- 
crimson. Pernetiana: Lo s Angeles, flame- 
pink ; Madame Ed. Herriot, coral-pink ; Mrs. 
Wemyss Quin, pale yellow; Padre, coppery- 
red; Souvenir de Claudius Perret, yellow ; 
and The Queen Alexandra Rose, vermilion, 
shaded old gold. i 
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PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 


By F. J. CLARK. Gardener to Lt.-Col. SIR GEORGE 
HOLFORD, Westonbirt, Tetbury, Gloucestershire. 


Stove Flowering Plants—Plumbago rosea and 
P. coccinea.—These beautiful winter-flowering 
plants are now producing their flower spikes, 
and as the flowers open the atmosphere of 
houses containing the plants should be kept 
slightly drier and ccoler than hitherto in order 
to preserve colour and substance in the 
flowers. A night temperature of 55° to 60° 
will be warm enough. Care should be taken, 
however, that the plants do not become too 
dry at the roots. 


Poinsettia (Euphorbia pulcherrima). — The 
treatment of this showy, winter-flowering plant 
should be directed towards the production of 
large and highly-coloured bracts, and when 
these are being formed the plants may, with 
advantage, be fed on frequent occasions with 
well-diluted liquid manure and _ soot-water, 
warmed to the temperature of the house in 
which the plants are growing; the maximum 
available light should be allowed to reach the 
plants, staging them as near to the roof glass 
as possible. A night temperature of 60° to 65° 
and a moderately-moist atmosphere may be 
maintained until the bracts are fully developed, 
after which the atmospheric conditions should 


be somewhat cooler and drier. 


Euphorbia jacquiniaeflora.—At this time of 
year, and especially during a spell of dull 
weather when perhaps extra fire heat has to 
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commence their prunirg at an early date. 


and spray the 
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be used to maintain the requisite temperatures, 
these plants are apt to grow rather rapidly. 
Efforts should be made to get this late growth 
matured and firm, an essential condition to the 
successful flowering of the plants. They should 
be exposed to all available sunlight, and a drier 
atmosphere from now and throughout the 
flowering stage should be maintained. Feed 
the plants as advised for the Poinsettias until 
half the flowers have developed. 


Saintpaulia ionantha.—The Californian Violet 
deserves to be more widely grown than it is. 
When well grown the plant produces its pretty. 
blue flowers, with their golden anthers, in 
profusion, presenting in winter a most attrac- 
tive appearance. Whilst the plant is easily 
raised from seeds, the stock may readily be 
increased by leaf propagation, inserting the 
leaves in sandy soil in pots or pans and 
plunging these in a hot-bed under a hand-light. 
This method of propagation is to be preferred, 
since the best plants only need be selected for 
perpetuation. It requires a peaty, sandy soil, 
and should be grown in small pots—those of 
four-and-a-half-inches diameter being large 
enough for the strongest plants—in a moist 
atmosphere in a stove or warm greenhouse. 
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HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 


By E. NEAL, Gardener to J. A. NIX, Esq., Tilgate, 
Crawley, Sussex. 


Pruning and Tying.—The work of pruning and 
training fruit trees may shortly be commenced. 
Sweet Cherries are, as rule, the first trees to 
drop their leaves, giving an opportunity — 
The 
shoots of old trees trained on walls may be 
spurred back to three or four buds; the latter 
being closely set on the branch keep the spurs 
neat for many years. Cut out dead spurs or 
branches that show signs of dying and train 
young shoots in the places of the latter. All 
old ties or shreds should be removed and 
burnt and fresh ties and shreds substituted. 
Young trees that have more wall space to 
cover may have the leading shoots trained in 
at equal distances apart. l do not advise 
shortening these leading growths unless they 
are very strong and taking the strength from 
the lesser ones; it is safer to disbud the trees 
in the summer. If the trees have made side 
shoots or outstanding growths these should be 
pruned in the same manner as advired for the 
older trees, but not quite so hard, as it may 
prevent the trees from making good, fruiting 
spurs The treatment of bush trees should be 
the same as advised for the older trees on 
walls and the leading growths regulated 


‘according to the room available. 


Morello Cherries.—When the leaves have 
fallen from these trees and time can be spared. 
the work of pruning and training the shoots 
should be undertaken before very cold weather 
sets in. Unfasten the shoots from the walls, 
latter with nicotine soap 
according to the strength advised by the 
makers. Prune the trees of all uselesa wood 





and then put them back in their position, 


tying the shoots about three inches apart, 
similar to tying in a Peach tree, only a little 
closer. 


Plum Trees on Walls.—If the spurs have 
grown out from the face of the wall, and are 
vetting out of order, cut them back to within 
an inch or so of the leading branches. Next 
vear they will make new growths and form 
fresh spurs. The shoots of younger trees may 
be pruned to two or three buds from the base 
of the shoots, all old, fruitless wood cut away, 
and young growths trained in their places. 
All old ties should be cut away and new ones, 
whether of string or shreds, substituted. The 
members of the Gage family fruit best on 
young wood trained in annually, and although 
this method is not conducive to neat training 
cropping qualitics must be considered. 


The Fruit Room.—All Apples should be 
looked over and any decayed truits removed 
and specked ones put out for immediate use 
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before they decay too much. Most of the 
Apples affected with bitter pit are over, for 
this disease attacks early and mid-season 
varieties chiefly. 


FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 
Ry F. STREETER, Gardener to MAJOR ALBERT PAM, 
Wormley, Bury, Broxbourne, Herts. 


Peaches and Nectarines.—Where Peach and 
Nectarine trees are to be planted to form 
permanent borders the work should be pushed 
forward and completed as quickly as possible. 
In removing old, useless trees from existing 
houses, see that the old borders are taken 
out, the drainage attended to, and a new 
border made. Incorporate plenty of mortar 
rubble with the compost and make the latter 
quite firm when planting. Keep the layers 
of roots well apart and trim all rough surfaces 
smoothly and cleanly witha sharp knife. Plant 
very firmly. Sling the main branches to the 
trellis to keep them from breaking, but do 
not attempt any training of the shoots until 
the trees have had time to settle. In the 
case of newly erected houses, the varieties 
chosen should be considered to meet the 
requirements of the establishment, divided 
into early, medium, and late sections. In 
some establishments a large quantity of fruit 
is required at a certain season and the gar- 
dener must then plant and time his crop 
accordingly. The following are reliable 
varieties for culture under glass and suitable 
‘for forming a good succession :—Peaches: 
Alexander, Hales Early, Duke of York, 
Peregrine, Crimson Galande, Dagmar, Dymond, 
Barrington, Bellegarde, Sea Eagle and Wal- 
burton Admirable. Nectarines: Cardinal, Early 
Rivers, John Rivers, Lord Napier, Dryden. 
Stanwick Elruge, Rivers’ Orange, Humboldt, 
Pine Apple and Spencer. Should the new 
compost be on the dry side give it a thorough 
soaking with clear water. Keep the venti- 
lators wide open on all suitable occasions. 
The roots will speedily push forth into the 
new soil and the trees start into growth next 
season with scarcely a check. Great care 
must be taken to see that no pests, such as 
brown scale, are on the trees. If present 
they should be removed by sponging the 
wood with paraftin emulsion. 


Late Peach House.—So soon as the last 
fruits are picked go over and carefully prune 
the trees to admit all possible light and 
air to ripen the fruiting wood for next 
seasop’s crop. Give the borders a thorough 
soaking with water if they have been allowed 
to become dry and keep the house well 
ventilated both day and night whenever the 
weather is favourable. 





THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 
By H. PRINCE, Reading. 


French Beans.—-To keep up further and con- 
tinuous supplies of French Beans fit for use 
from now onwards, sowings should be made 
in pots in greenhouses. See that the pots are 
well-drained and half-filled with a good, open 
compost. Use eight-inch pots, and sow on an 
average about six seeds in each pot. So soon 
as germination takes place, water the soil freely 
and keep the plants growing in a temperature 
of 60° to 65°. When the plants have made 
their first rough leaves they should be top- 
dressed and a few twigs placed in each pot 
to support them. Avoid sudden changes of 
temperature during cold spells. Keep a fairly 
moist atmosphere in the house and syringe the 
plants on all favourable occasions to prevent 
attacks of red spider. Make sowings fort- 
nightly if continuous supplies are needed 


Horse Radish.— Sufficient supplies of Horse 
Radish should be lifted and stored in readiness 
for use during bad weather. When lifting for 
this purpose the opportunity may be taken 
of getting sufficient thongs to make a fresh 
Plantation. In some gardens the beds of Horse 
Radish are not disturbed fcr years, but better 
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quality roots will be obtained if fresh plots 
are made in alternate years. When lifting, 
store all the large roots for use as required, 
cutting off enough thongs to plant the new 
bed. Make the thongs about eight-inches or 
nine-inches long, and cut them evenly across. 
Plant in rows abcut one-and-a-half-feet apart, 
and allow the thongs a distance of one-foot 
between each The soil should have been 
previously well-trenched and a liberal amount 
of farmyard manures incorporated with it. 


Winter Greens.— Examine all crops of Winter 
Greens in favourable weather and remove all 
dead and decaying leaves. This will admit 
more light and air to the plants. Hoe the 
ground when it is in a fit condition, rak ng off 
all large weeds. 


Frames on Hot-bed.—The frames and lights 
used for covering hot-beds should be cleansed 
thoroughly. Fallen tree leaves in the pleasure 
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164.--VICIA PYRENAICA 
(see p. 366). 


grounds should be swept up and carted to some 
convenient place ready to make hot-beds for 
the forcing of early vegetables and salads Do 
not tip all the leaves into one large heap; they 
will be better in a few smaller heaps until they 
are required. 


FOR NORTHERN GARDENERS. 
By JAMES JEFFERY, Gardener to the KARL OF LONSDALE, 
Lowther Castle, Penrith, Westmoreland. 


Roses.—The planting of Roses may now 
be undertaken on the first suitable occasion. 
Spring planting may be resorted to so late 
as mid-March, but the best results are 
invariably to be had from the November 
planting of Roses. In planting Roses it is 
important to make the soil thoroughly firm 
about the roots; therefore in wet weather 
planting operations on heavy, clay soils 
should be suspended, as it is unwise to press 
the soil under such conditions. The seat of 
union of bud and stock should be placed not 
less than one inch to one-and-a-half inch 
below the soil surface. The distance the 
Roses are to be set apart in the bed must 
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be regulated by the habit and nature of 
growth of the variety. For those of robust 
growth a distance of from twenty inches to 
twenty-four inches from plant to plant is 
suitable, but some H.T.’s of recent intro- 
duction will not require more than sixteen 
inches from plant to plant. 


Standard Roses.— Newly - planted [standard 
Roses should be given a good support and it 
may be placed in position when the hole is 
ready for the reception of the roots. It is 
also wise, in exposed districts, to give 
standard Roses some protection at the place 
where the bud has been worked on the stock ; 
this may be done by tying some _littery 
materials, such as dried Bracken Fern or 
straw, around the stem at this part. The 
protective material should be removed later 
when all danger of severe and | prolonged 
frosts is over. The preparation of soils for 
all sorts of Roses grown on the Briar stock is 
similar, and deep cultivation is of the first 
importance. The ground should be worked 
to a depth of at least two spits and the 
subsoil at this depth broken up with a fork, 
mixing well decayed farmyard manure with 
it. Enrichment of soil for all Roses is next 
in importance to deep cultivation for their 
well being, and this cannot be done better 
than by working in liberal quantities. of 
farmyard manure when preparing the bed. 
Bones, coarse and fine, may be added with 
advantage, also wood ash from May trees, 
this latter being of exceptional value to 
Roses in soils of a light texture. Examine 
newly planted Roses from time to time and 
make firm in the ground any that may have 
worked loose at the collar. 


Rhubarb.—The present is a suitable time 
to introduce a few roots of Rhubarb to a 
warm structure if sticks are required for use 
at Christmas or the first week in January. 
A warm cellar having a temperature of 50° 
is a suitable place for forcing Rhubarb. Lift 
the plants with as much soil adhering to the 
stools as possible and pack plenty of freshly 
fallen tree leaves firmly around each clump. 


Late Cauliflowers.—Many fine heads of 
Cauliflowers are now forming and will require 
slight protection from heavy rains. This 
may be given by turring over the outer 
leaves to throw off the water. Should severe 
frost threaten plants with curds approaching 
maturity, they may be lifted and replanted 
in a deep, cold frame. 








WILD GARDEN. 


LINARIA REPENS. 


A PLANT of Linaria repens alba in my 
garden where it found its way as a small 
plant under another name, but which is about 
to be removed to a position where it may 
indulge its spreading habit, reminds me that 
it is well that growers should be acquainted 
with the habit of the plant. It is not to be 
recommended for all places. 

The typical L. repens has purple flowers and 
is of semi-erect habit with somewhat graceful 
foliage and small flowers. It has never 
gained much favour, but the white variety, alba, 
appeared some years ago as a charming plant 
with flowers reminding one of the Lily-of- 
the-Valley. The reminder, if such it can be 
called, is a very vague one indeed, and calls 
for an effort of imagination to realise. Yet 
this white variety is unmistakably prettier 
than the type and a good sized plant with 
its narrow, graceful foliage and its many 
small white flowers, as a bush about a couple 
of feet or less in height is very attractive. 
It has the spreading habit of the typical 
L. repens and runs too freely to admit it on 
the rock garden. Its role is in the wild or 
semi-wild garden, where it can spread at will 
and where its graceful appearance can be 
enjoyed without the danger of its harming 
choicer plants. S. Arnott. 
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ALPINE GARDEN. 
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VICIA PYRENAICA. 


Tals is a charming little rock plant (Fig. 154) 
and although at times somewhat aggressive 
it is easily kept in bounds. Of dwarf, pros- 
trate habit, only a few inches high, it spreads 
by means of underground stems and forms a 
rich green carpet. In the axils of the leaves 
the good sized, very purple flowers are pro- 
duced in pairs, keeping up a display for a 
long time. As its name implies it is a 
native of the Pyrenees, but it is an old 
inhabitant of our gardens, growing well either 
in the open border or on a rocky ledge in 
the rock garden. 

The genus Vicia contains few plants of 
much garden value, although our native 
species, V. Cracca and V. sylvatica, look 
pretty when straggling over low bushes and 
bearing masses of pale lilac flowers. One 
other worth growing for its silvery foliage 
alone, is V. persica var. stenophylla, which 
forms a bushy plant some eight inches or 
nine inches hizh. W. Irving. 


JABOROSA INTEGRIFOLIA. 


Tais rare garden plant bearing the some- 
what unattractive name of Jaborosa integri- 
folia, comes to us from the Andes. It is a 
very interesting plant when in flower, but I 
cannot with any feeling of confidence recom- 
mend it for planting in any but really warm 
gardens and in sheltered, sunny positions, 
such as on rockwork in light, well-drained 
soil and fully exposed to the sun. 

Yet it is so distinct that one will feel 
justified in suggesting a trial of this Jaborosa, 
although I have to confess that my plant 
died after about two years. Probably had the 
winters been more severe I would have lost 
it earlier; a sheet of glass warded off excessive 


rainfall. It is a striking, though not showy 
plant, dwarf in habit and with creeping 
stems with rather big leaves and striking 


starry flowers of greenish-white with long 
tubes. The plant is rare even in nurseries 
and should be sought for among the estab- 
lishments of the South of England or Ireland 
where the plant has a better chance of 
surviving than in the colder north. I should 
advise purchasing J. integrifolia in a pot, if 
possible, and planting it in the spring. 


ERODIUM CHRYSANTHUM. 


Eropium chrysanthum has long been a 
coveted plant in the rock garden, but its com- 
parative rarity shows that it possesses some 
feature or features which render it of less 
value than many inferior flowers. It is a plant 
of pre-eminent loveliness, but it calls for special 
care to induce it to flourish in gardens. Time 
after time, experts have sounded its praises 
and given minute details regarding its cultiva- 
tion. Sometimes these directions have been 
diametrically opposed to each cther. As a 
case in point the writer once visited a famous 
home of hardy flowers, the owner of which 
showed E. chrysanthum with great pride 
growing in a shady crevice. This, he asserted, 
was the only way by which it could be induced 
to succeed. Other and more recent authorities 
strongly advocate growing it in fullest sun, 
in a dry soil, and preserved from excessive 
wetin winter. Thisappears, from my experience 
to be the most satisfactory way of treating 
this choice plant from Mt. Parnassus and the 
adjoining regions. 

It has silvery, feathery leaves and branching 
heads of good-sized, sulphur-yellow flowers. 

It is said to produce seeds, and certainly 
this is the best method of raising plants, although 
cuttings and even division may be practised 
with large plants. The difficulty of procuring 
seeds is that the two sexes are on different 
plants, and unless both are secured fertile seeds 
will not be produced. J have not been able 
to secure seeds from this exquisite and rare 
Erodium. S. Arnott, 
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BULB GARDEN. 


LESSER-GROWN BULBOUS PLANTS. 
(Continued from p. 346.) 


CRINUM. 


THERE are several species of this handsome 
Amaryllidaceous genus which are quite hardy in 
this country if given the right conditions and 
positions. It is preferable to give them sunny 
positions at the foot of a wall and it is 
essential that they should have a well-drained 
border and good depth of soil. Deep planting 
should be practised so that the bulbs remain 
out of the reach of frost, and if the soil is of 
a friable nature a covering of ten or twelve 
inches is not too much. 

Unlike many bulbs of a similar type 
Crinums flower when in full foliage towards 
the end of the summer, and their beautiful 
wax-like flowers make them peculiarly attractive 
subjects. They need abundance of moisture 
and should be watered copiously in dry weather. 
Probably this factor of water is more important 
in the production of flowers than that of 
ripening the bulb. It is noticeable that plants 
have flowered with unusual freedom this year, 
and this may be partly due to the heavy rain- 
fall of last year after midsummer. 

C. capense (C. longifolium) and its varieties 
are most frequently grown, but C. Powellii 
album, white, and C. Mcorei, with handsome 
blush-rose flowers, are excellent, and quite 
easily grown in sheltered positions. 

In very severe winters it may be necessary 
to cover with dry material to prevent frost 
penetrating to the bulb, but in ordinary 
winters even this is not necessary. Planting 
should be done in May so that the plants 
become established by a season's growth to 
help them through the winter. 


ZEPHYANTHES CANDIDA. 


THIS is a fine, hardy bulb producing a 
profusion of white, graceful, Crocus-like 
flowers in late summer. All that it requires 
is a sunny position, a fairly rich soil and 
plenty of moisture, and it may be left un- 
disturbed for several years. W. Auton. 


(to be continued.) 





MONTBRETIAS. 


For making a bright display in the plant 
border all throuzh the autumn there are few 
plants which are superior to the Montbretia, 
whose long, beautiful green leaves are inter- 
spersed with the gorgeous spikes of flowers of 
various shades, according to the variety. 

To obtain fine spikes for filling glasses special 
cultural attention is necessary. Old clumps 
that have occupied the same piece of ground 
for several years wi!l not produce flowers to be 
admired on the border or in the rcom. Now 
is the time to replant the corms. Dig them 
up, every one, large and small, and divide 
them carefully. Discard the small ones, select 
the best roots and replant them a few inches 
apart each way, mixing a liberal amcunt of 
fresh soil (to which a little bone meal has been 
added) among the roots. Make the soil fairly 
firm with the fingers as the corm is put in 
position. Preserve the foliage as much as 
possible as it helps to sustain the plant until 
it has recovered from the check of lifting. 

The Montbretia is not hardy in every locality ; 
atill, when the subsoil is porous and the stools 
covered with a few coal ashes, it is astonishing 
the amount of cold they will endure. It should 
be noted that their own foliage affords a good 
protection to them, although it may look 
unsightly when it is wilted. 

The flower spikes of the Montbretia spring 
from near the top of the corm, consequently, 
if the leaves are cut too closely to the ground 
the future spikes may be injured. The foliage 
of all this class of plants plays a most 
important part in preparing for the flowering 
of the future. James A. Paire. 
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HARDY FLOWER BORDER. 


MICHAUXIA THYRSOIDEA. 


THis odd-locking plant came here under 
another name. For the first season it did not 
get beyond a strong tuft of long, rather narrow, 
bristly leaves, suggestive of a Canterbury Bell. 
The following yearit shot up, to the height of two 
feet, giving a flowering stem closely packed with 
buds from base tc tip, and perfectly cylindrical. 
This broke into good-sized flowers of an inde- 
cisive white, the first buds to open being those 
in the middle of the spire. At the same time 
a number of shoots broke from the base and. 
ascending outwards and upwards for about 
nine-inches, these also became thronged with 
the crowded flowers. The blossoming period 
of this curious species, which does not appear 
to be the most handsome of its race, extends 
from June to August. The flowers are very 
attractive to bees and other insects, and they 
are evidently possessed of intoxicating or 
narcotic properties. Dry, sunny places are 
best suited to the Michauxias. They are 
biennials, but set seed freely in most gardens. 
J., Ro Wen, Talycafn, N. Wales. 


SALVIA AZUREUS. 


Tuis Salvia is most useful when grown as a 
pot plant for autumn decorative purposes. We 
grew this plant in the blue garden, where it 
frequently drew attention, and inquiries were 
often made reapecting its culture. 

It is not absolutely hardy, and owing to 
the late season of flowering protection is often 
required during frosty nights when the flowers 
are open. It well repays for this attention 
during the late autumn, the flowers being most 
conspicuous when grouped amongst late-flower- 
ing Asters and Aconitums, the tall, spiral, 
flowering heads relieving the somewhat fiat 
surface of the Aconitum groups. 

After flowering, the plants should be dug up 
and stored in boxes of soil and placed in cool 
pits from which frost is excluded. New stock 
may be raised by inserting cuttings, made from 
the young shoots, in a sandy compost, during 
the spring. 

Plants intended for growing in pots may 
be stopped twics to promote a bushy habit. 
Specimens required for growing in the borders 
should only be stopped once, for the second 
stopping causes the plants to break too late to 
produce flowers in the open border. C. Ruse. 


PAEONIES. 


WHEN planted in deeply-dug, rich land, the 
Pacony will thrive for a number of years. A 
mulch of partially-rotted manure shculd be 
afforded the plants annually. I have known 
Paconies which were not disturbed for eight 
years, and except during seasons following 
excessive drought these plants produced an 
abundance of strong, healthy flowers and clean 
foliage. 

The present time is suitable for planting. 
To increase the stock, old plants may be divided, 
and a strong knife should be used for severing 
the stools. Care must be taken to prevent 
damage of the crowns. 

Although the Paeony will grow and flower 
moderately well under partial shade, the plants 
and flowers are moie robust when given a 
sunny position sheltered from strong winds. 

Groups of Campanula pyramidalis, Eulalias. 
and other tall grasses may be planted a't 
intervals in the Paeony border with good effect. 
Narcissi, such as Emperor and Sir Watkin, may 
be used for adding interest during the spring 
If colour is desired during late summer Gladioli 
may be introduced, but the Paeony should 
always predominate, and it is only on fairly 
large borders that these suggestions are 
practicable. 

Fortunately,the Paeony is immune from many 
garden pests; slugs are troublesome sometimes. 
but watering the ground withalum in solution will 
keep the slugs in check. Plants growing in 
unsuitable soil, especially undrained, sodden 
land often fail owing to “ wilt ” of the foliage 
Rust is sometimes troublesome. Spraying wit! 
Bordeaux mixture has proved effective m 
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checking this latter disease. If attention is 
paid to the cultural requirements neither of 
these diseases will give much trouble. 

Established plants of some varieties will 
produce a large number of shoots, and it is 
advisable to thin them where they are crowded, 
early in the season. As growth develops neat 
supports will be required By a careful system 
of feeding, and disbudding, immense flowers 
may be produced on long, firm stems. 
There are numerous varieties, many of: which 
are sweet-scented. The double Chinese Paeonies 
are very popular, and a choice selection may 
be made from these varieties. The foliage of 
many Paeonies is beautifully tinted during the 
autumn, this adding considerably to the interest 
of the Paeony border. Colin Ruse. 


GENTIANA SINO-ORNATA. 
THE accompanying illustration (Fig. 155) 
shows the beautiful Gentiana sino-ornata grow- 
ing in my garden in Perthshire, and I send it 


valuable for supplying cut flowers for the 
decoration of dwelling rooms. 

I am referring to the varieties which grow 
about three feet high, and the two best I have 
in my mind at the moment are the deep blue 
and rosy-scarlet. They are most effective if 
grouped together and are bound to command 
admiration. 

Both plants are perfectly hardy and are best 
sown where they are to bloom. Larkspurs 


form tap roots and do not develop many 


fibrous roots; if for that reason alone, they 
should be planted in their permanent quarters 
when they are very small. 

Some years ago I sowed seeds of these 
Delphiniums in rows in a very long border, 
and I found the most suitable time for doing 
so was ahout the middle of September. The 
seeds had time to germinate, and the seedlings 
grow an inch or two before the cold weather 
set in. 

The ground was manured and dug some 


BOG GARDEN. 


MIMULUS CARDINALIS 


It is not often that one differs from Farrer, 
but when he describes this old plant as being 
‘“ too coarse and lush .. . for any use except 
in the wildest of wild or bog-gardens”’ I beg 
to protest. Granted that the flowers of 
M. cardinalis are a little small compared with 
those of many others of its race, they are 
something very near a pure scarlet, which is 
an uncommon colour, and they never fail to 
attract attention on that account. In additicn, 
M. cardinalis is a mogt prolific bloomer. We 
have it on the margin of the bog, and it is 
almost invariably the first of the Monkey- 
flowers to blocm besides being one of the last to 
go over, often being in blossom into November. 
It is, moreover, absolutely hardy and long- 
lived, rigid enough to stand withcut suppcrts 
and not at all fastidicus. J. 





FIG. 


because it may be of some interest to your 


readers. The photograph was taken by myself 


on October 16, when the plants were in full 
bloom. The bed was planted in the spring 


three years ago, when small, rooted portions 
At present 
the bed is a solid mass of growths and flowers, 


were put in about a foot apart. 


and is a brilliant sight on a sunny day, when 


thousands of rich, blue flowers are fully open. 


A. Harley, Blinkbonny, Kirkcaldy. 


ANNUAL LARKSPURS. 


ONE of the best and also one of the oldest 
garden plants for summer flowering is the 
annual Delphinium, or Larkspur, as it is more 
commonly called. It is so simple to grow that 
it calls for little comment. These nandsome 
subjects are widely grown and fully deserving 
of a permanent place in every garden. If 
planted at the back of herbaceous borders or 
in front of shrubberies and similar places they 
are most effective and are also extremely 


155.—_GENTIANA 


SINO-ORNATA IN A PERTHSHIRE 


considerable time before the seeds were sown. 
About the end of March, or just when the 
plants were beginning to grow, they were 
thinned to six inches apart. Early in April 
the ground received a good dressing of soot, 
which was well hoed in around the plants. 
After a few warm showers the effect on the 
growth of the plants, in the deep green hue 
of the foliage, was very noticeable. 

My practice now is to sow the seeds broad- 
cast in frames about the end of October.to 
withstand the winter, and about the end of 
March the seedlings are planted in the beds. 

Whilst in the cold frames they are given 
air on all favourable occasions; in fact, the 
lights are seldom utilised unless the weather 
is very severe. Nevertheless, I much prefer 
sowing the plants in permanent quarters in 
September; the plants grow stronger and the 
individual flowers are much larger—the plants 
also last much longer in bloom. J. A. Kirk- 
wood, Sutton Place Gardens, Guildford. 


GARDEN. 


WAHLENBERGIA HEDERACEA. 


Errorts to establish this beautiful little 
native in the garden are not always successful, 
but latterly we have been more tkan satisfied 
with its progress. Hereabouts the difficulty of 
securing plants frem its native road-side banks 
is to get a strong root. There may be plenty 
of stems trailing about the accompanying 
herbage, but the roots of these, even if you 
can get them, do not make promising material. 
But some time ago we secured several plants 
which were growing entirely apart from other 
herbage, clean, sturdy little cushions of glossy 
green, occupying those sun-dried lumps of 
clayey soil which are made by the hoofs of 
cattle. Transferred to the sloping soil at the 
brink of a rivulet these grew away at once, 
and have not only spread but flowered abun- 
dantly. They are quite by themselves and 
seem perfectly happy without anything to 
climb into. Indeed, thcy are nearly as pros- 
trate as Veronica canescens close by. I allude 
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to this because it is possible that attempts to 
vrow W. hederacea in association with some- 
thing elee, as often advised, generally seems 
to lead to the latter extirguishing the former, 
for we are unable to preserve that nice ad- 
Justment between species one sees on nature’s 
moorland banks ‘There are some things, such 
as the Grass of Parnassus (Parnassia palustris) 
which, while it grows and looks well in a 
carpet of the Wahlenbergia, does not menace 
the smaller plant. On the other hand, the 
latter may prove too robust a neighbour for 
some, of which the Bog Pimpernel (Anagallis 
tenella) muy be mentioned as an example. 
A. T. Johnson. 





A FEW. PLANTS THAT THRIVE IN THE 
SHADE. 


Many lists are made purporting to be of 
plants suitable for shady borders, but in 
point of fact although a great many plants 
will exist in sunless gardens they may be 
fairly sharply divided into three classes (1) 
Those that are of rank growth and of 
unsuitable character for important positions 
in well ordered gardens; (2) those that 
merely exist when bereft of sunshine and 
generally grow lanky or straggling with few 
and inferior flowers, and (3) those that will 
really thrive in shade as well as, or better 
thap in sunny situations. This last is, in my 
experience, a class of comparatively small 
numbers, but embraces some most delightful 
plants which deserve to be held in very 
high esteem. 

Several distinctive characteristics may be 
mentioned as generally applicable to the best 
of shade-loving herbaceous plants, two of 
which are noticeable in marked degree; first 
they are plants possessed of particularly 
beautiful foliage as well as flowers, and 
secondly their colours are usually of light, 
soft shades, rather than bold or intense 
colours, There is doubtless truth in the 
declaration that only sunlight can give real 
brilliance and glory to a bright hued flower, 
but it is equally true that sunshine is 
necessary to show up the brilliance to advan- 
tage, whereas paler shades are far more 
effective in shade or subdued light. Even in 
twilight a soft lavender or mauve will show 
up remarkably well where an intense blue 
will appear quite dull and inconspicuous. 
This may be put to the test by going out in 
the twilight to see a mixed collection of 
Delphiniums and note how much more effective 
the weaker and more delicate shades are than 
the hightest blues. Se it is with light pinks 
as compared with scarlets and crimsons and 
with lemon and yellow as compared with rich 
orange and flame tints. It is a wise provision, 
therefore, that plants for sunless situations 
should bear flowers of delicate shades rather 
than full, strong colours. 

Unique, to my mind, among shade-lovine 
plants is the old and somewhat despised 
Evening Primrose, Œ@nothera biennis. Is 
there another plant in cultivation that pro- 
duces such a display of clear and delicately 
refined yellow ? I think not, and it is to the 
plant’s misfortune that it is of such free and 
easy growth with scarcely an ailment or a 
natural foe, for had it been a difficult subject, 
to tax the skill of clever plantsmen, it would 
rank among our most coveted plants. All 
that is necessary is to watch for the appear- 
ance or seedlings and promptly hoe up ary 
which stray beyond desirable limits or that 
may overcrowd legitimate quarters. 

Rodgersia pinnata is unlikely to cause 
anxiety through unruly behaviour, but it will 
thrive gloriously im shade and moisture. 
Noble, indeed, is the whole aspect of this 
plant; its foliage like nothing so much as 
Horse Chestnut leaves lacquered in glittering 
bronze, the poise of the leaves on rigidly 
erect stems being well calculated to accentuate 
their charm. A well established plant sends 


up fine spikes of closely nestling flowers, the 
colour of which ecmbines cream, biscuit, and 
delicate blush-pink. R. tabularis is another 
fine species. 

Podophyllum Eimodii may well make a near 
neighbour for the Rodgersias, and if, between 
them, the tall and decidedly | uncommon 
Ranunculus Lyallii, with its larve, glistening 
white, cupped blossoms, be established, a trio 
of aristocrats will constitute an imposing 
feature, filling a shady recess with wondrous 
beauty. 

The Cimicifugas are extremely elegant plants, 
their tall, tapering spikes of fluffy cream- 
coloured flowers looking their best when 
backed by some dark-leaved tree or shrub, 
such as Irish Yew, Holly, Portugal tLaurel or 
Viburnum Tinus. . 

Several species and varieties of Cimicituga 
are in cultivation but it must be confessed 
that some confusion exists in their nomen- 
clature. C. japonica major, in its true form, 
is one of the best, but C. simplex is good, 
and a very distinct species is C. racemosa in 
which the manyv-branched racemes are of 
drooping instead ot erect habit. 

C. cordifolia is easily distinguishable by its 
broad, cordate Icaves, and yet the wrong plant 
is frequently supplied, the ordinary C. japonica 
being sometimes labelled cordifolia, with no 
justification. The earliest of the tribe is C. elata, 
flowering in many gardens in June at a height of 
little over two feet. The Actaeas are rear akin to 
the Cimicifugas, and their earlier flowers are 
followed by a second attractive display of 
shining berries, Which in A. spicata are black, 
and in A. alba, white, and in A. spicata rubra 
searlet. A. alba is frequently labelled A. spicata 
alba, but it should correctly be given specific 
rank. They are all good plants for shady 
places, the one necessary precaution being to 
place them beyond easy reach of sinall children, 
who might be tempted to eat the Currant-like 
berries, Which are poisonous. 

The lovely hybrids of Astilbe Arendsii should 
be made much of where a cool, moist dell, 
partially surrounded by trees and shrubs can 
be planted with a colony of the finest varieties. 
There are, admittedly, quite a number of these 
modern Astilbes which are so very similar that 
an interchange of labels would scarcely be 
detected even by their raiser, but after an 
extended trial the half-dozen following varieties 
are submitted as being both distinct and really 
good :—Ceres is about the best of the pale 
Malmaison pink varieties, and is of free habit. 
Gruno is much brighter, a real salmon-pink 
which makes a fine glow ot colour. The spikes 
are lacge and much branched. King Albert is 
white, and for size, combined with a charming 
elegance, it stands quite by itself. Granat is 
the nearest to a crimson Astilbe, and makes a 
fine contrast to King Albert. Salland is of 
reddish-purple hue, and is noteworthy for the 
height its spikes aitain, six feet being quite 
usual when the plants are comfortably estab- 
lished. Gloria purpurea is specially commendable 
both for its distinct shade of dark rosy lilac 
and for the metallic tints of its foliage, but if 
in preference to what some consider rather a 
dull colour for a shady spot another white is 
preferred, Professor V. D. Wielen may well be 
selected. 

Aconitum bicolor always seems to be more 
pleasing in shade than the all-blue varieties, 
because the white in the flower has a prettier 
effect in subdued light, but all the Monkshoods 
grow wellin shade, and the yellow, green-tipped 
blossoms of A. Lycoctonum are very pleasing. 
Epilobium angustifolium in both its rosy cerise 
and pure white forms, will, even under the 
spreading branches of trees, produce a fine 
muss of flowers if their woody rhizomes are 
distributed over a tuir-sized area, and Lythrum 
virgatum is one of the most gracetul of shade- 
loving plants Mr. Maurice Prichard seems to 
have a form which is many shades brighter in 
colour than the ordinary stock one generally 
sees, and even in tar northern gardens Mr. 
Prichard’s form compares to great advantage 
with the older plants close beside them. Gillenia 
trifoliata would be well worth growing for its 
foliage alone, but its incomparably dainty white 
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blosscins shimmering precariously on the 
slenderest of red stalks cannot be over-rated. 

Of Anemone japonica the finest white variety 
is unquestionably Louise Uhink, the partial 
doubling of the flowers adding substance without 
robbing them of elegance Mont Rose and 
Queen Charlotte ure both extremely good pinks, 
and an excellent dark red is Prince Henry. 

Rich orange and vellow can be secured in 
the many varieties of Trollius, and the 
two double yellow varieties of Ranunculus, R. 
acris plenus, and R. speciosus plenus, are 
bota good shade-loving plants, whilst no 
chance should be lost of growing the glaucous- 
leaved, satiny white-flowered R. amplexifolius 
grandiflorus. 

Many choice dwarf plants may be grown to 
perfection in sunless situations, Nierembergia 
rivularis, Mertensia siberica, Omphalodes verna, 
and the large-flowered, spreading @Œnothers 
missouriensis being but examples. The old 
favourite Tiarella cordifolia is challenged by a 
formidable competitor in the sweet little Astilbe 
simplicifoiia, and | may mention an exception to 
theruleregarding bright colours and shade in that 
Mimulus provide in such varieties as Coronaticn, 
Briliant. and Robin Redbreast colours rich. 
glowing, and altogether lovely. There is sma! 
need to mention the delights of Primulas, such 
as P. pulverulenta, P. Sieboldii, P. japonica. 
P. cortusoides, and P. sikkimensis, while the 
Hepaticas, dwarf Anemones of various kinds. 
and Veronicas also play their part well in 
furnishing shady borders, and even where the 
soil is dry through the ramifications of thirsty 
tree roots we may still provide colour and 
charm by sowing a good strain of Foxgloves. 

It is infinitely better thus to choose one’s 
subjeets than to fill the shady borders with the 
rankest of Polygonums and Helianthus, the 
poorest of perennial Asters, and Campanulas 
that will simply grow far beyond their norm! 
height and produce only flowers of | sickly 
mediocrity. A. J. Macself. 








PUBLIC PARKS AND GARDENS. 


Turk Town Council of Bathgate has under 
consideration the provision of a new park at 
Kirkton, with bandstand, etc., at a total 
estimated cost of £7,533. 


THe Ministry oF HEALTH has sanctioned a 
loan of £1,300 required by the Parish Council 
of Hornehurch for the purchase of the North 
West recreation ground. 


KETTERING URBAN Districr Counci bhas 
received sanction from the Ministry of Health 
to borrow £2,615 for laying out a public 
pleasure ground in Grafton Street. 


SALFORD CORPORATION contemplates purchas- 
ing twenty-two acres of the Hart Hill estate 
with a view to extending Buile Hill Fark. 


THe URBAN District COUNCIL of Portadown 
has requested Messrs. Furguson and Mcllveen. 
architects, ete., Belfast, to prepare a scheme 
for a pleasure garden in Bridge Street, a 
bowling green in the public park, and the 
reconstruction of the tennis courts. 


Tur Corporation of Poole proposes to borrow 
£2,385 for the purchase of land at Hamworthy 
for a recreation ground. 


APPLICATION has been made to the Ministry 
of Health by Southampton Corporation for 
sanction to borrow £5,000 for the purchase of 
land at Millbrook for public walks and pleasure 
grounds. 





Ture London Parks Committee recommends 
the L.C.C. to approve an expenditure of £53,500 
on the improvement of parks and pleasure 
grounds. 


~ 
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FERNERY. 





LOMARIA ALPINA. 


THOUGH a native of New Zealand, this pretty 
little Fern seems to be hardy in most districts, 
for it has withstood 18° to 20° of frost here 
without injury, and that when growing in 
unusually cool soil near water. 

It is a dwarf, rhizomatous species, producing 
an abundance of dark-green, leathery, over- 
lapping fronds, suggestive of those of Ceterach 
officinarum, and no more than about four inches 
in length. L. alpina is an ideal subject for 
the cool side of the rock-garden, and I find that 
it thrives abundantly in corditions which suit 
Shortias, Galax aphylla, Schizocodon and the 
dwarfer Gaultherias. It is an evergreen species 
and never looks otherwise than fresh and neat. 
N., Wales. 





ORCHID NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


CYCNOCHES WARSCEWICZITI. 


J. McCartney, Esq., Hey House, Bolton, 
sends a fine inflorescence of the male form of 
this very remarkable and now rare species. 
The pendulous spike, three feet in length, 
bears twenty-three flowers, each about one- 
inch-and-a-half in width and distinctly ar- 
ranged. The sepals and petals are greer and 
reflex when mature. The lip bears a circular 
biade divided into seven to ten equal parts 
which are white, tipped with yellow, and two 
broader and more closely-approaching blades 
of a greenish tint. The slender, arching column, 
enlarged at the apex, carries the anther so 
that it is available when the larger and more 
fleshy female flowers are produced, which may 
be either on the same plant as the males or 
on another example. An illustration of a plant 
with male and female flowers was published in 
Gard. Chron., January 9, 1909, p. 29, Fig. 21. 

In the earlier days of Orchid culture the 
production of the few-flowered female and the 
many-flowered male spikes were supposed to 
indicate separate species, but their true rela- 
tion is now well known. A very interesting 
assistance in considering this matter was 
given by a raceme of C. egertonianum with 
male and female flowers on the same spike 
which developed in 1843 in the Westonbirt 
collection, then ewned by the late R. S. 
Holford, Esq., the father of Lt.-Col. Sir Geo. L. 
Holford, who has developed the collection in 
a remarkable manner. 

Mr. McCartney has another plant ccming 
into flower., Both were purchased as C. penta- 
dactylon, in the saleroom, in 1923, the plants 
being imported from Costa Rica, the locality 
of South America in which Skinner’s speci- 
mens of C. Warscewiczii were recorded in 
1851. J. OB. 


STENOGLOTTIS LONGIFOLIA. 


Tuis South African terrestrial Orchid is an 
ideal plant for amateurs. Although introduced 
frcm the Durban Botanic Gardens so far back 
as 1889, it is not well known in gardens. 
Specimens were well shown in Sir Jeremiah 
Colman’s group at the Royal Horticultural 
Hall on October 20 last, when the graceful 
charm of the plants won the admiration of 
many. : 

The flowering period of Stenoglottis longi 
folia extends for two or three months from 
the time the first flowers open until the last 
are fully developed. New flowers are develcped 
as the spike increases in length, and on good 
plants a spike may ultimately be twenty-four 
inches tall. 

The species succeeds in the cool Orchid heuse 
or cool greenhouse. The tuberous roots delight 
in a mixture of fibrous loam, leaf-soil and 
peat, with sufficient coarse sand to keep the 
compost open. Pots or pans make suitable 
receptacles, and these should be well drained. 
A moist shady position should be afforded the 
plants. Dryness at the roots even when the 
plants are at rest must be guarded against, as 
this Orchid loses its leaves to a great extent 








during the winter months, which is in no way 
detrimental, as the planis are never absolutely 
dormant. They are best re-potted in the spring 
when new growth commences, as the tubers 
are then easily divided. When the plants are 
in full growth and the receptacles full of roots, 
frequent waterings with weak liquid manure 
will be beneficial. 

The spikes of light purple flowers rising over 
the tufts of green leaves make Stenoglottis 
longifolia a most attractive plant, and several 
may easily be grown in a small space. There 
is a variety known as S. longifolia superba, 
which is a stronger grower than the type and 
produces larger spikes of flowers of deeper 
colour. It is a superior plant in every respect. 
The albino form is known as S. longifolia alba 
and is somewhat scarce. 

Stenoglottis fimbriata, another member of 
the genus, is a smaller growing species; the 
flowers are dark purple, and the inflorescences 
attain a height of from twelve to fifteen 
inches. J. 7. B: 
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is a very pretty and distinct colour of rose and 
yellow. 

Charlotte Klemm is a very effective bedding 
variety with blood-red, semi-double flowers. 
The China Roses are suitable for formin 
low hedges. They should be planted in a double 
row about two-and-a-half feet from plant to 
plant, in well-manured and deeply-trenched 
soil. It is best not to mix the varieties in a 
hedge, and the strongest growers should ke 
selected for this purpose. The base of the 
hedge should be kept free from weeds. Dead 
wood and weak, useless shoots should be removed 
annually. China Roses are charming subjects 

for growing in Italian pots on a terrace. 
Although this class of Rose is scarcely suitable 
for inclusion in the Rose garden (except where 
the garden is planned on a very large and 
comprehensive scale) a delightful garden may 
be made by planting a collection of China Roses 
in a sheltered position. Such a garden will 


afford much pleasure at all seasons of the year. 
C. Ruse. 
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ACHIEVEMENT. 


A variety with variegated foliage. 


ROSE GARDEN. 





CHINA ROSES. 


THE valuable qualities of the China Rose 
are frequently over-looked owing to the many 
new Roses of all sections which have been 
introduced into commerce’ during recent 
vears. 

The Common China, or Monthly Rose, which 
was introduced in 1796, will grow and flower 
profusely in positions where many other plants 
would not survive. Growing in a cobbled yard 
near where this note is written an old plant of 
this Rose is nearly always carrying buds and 
blooms. This plant is of great age, and the cobbles 
completely cover its roots. Such plants afford 
much more interest than Laurels or Ivy and do 
not need much attention to maintain them 
ina neat, clean condition. The variety Hermosa 
(syn. Armosa) is similar to the above, but the 
blooms are more double. This Rose is suitable 
for beds and for massing. In addition to the 
pink varieties, Queen Mab, apricot, shaded 
with rose, is a very free-flowering variety, 
but it will not thrive under conditions which 
suit the common pink Rese, Laurette Messimy 


ROSE ACHIEVEMENT. 


AT one time or another almost every kind 
of tree and shrub prcduces a shoot bearing 
more or less—usually less—variegated leaves 
and, such is the fascination of the abnormal 
attempts have long been made to perpetuate 
these variations. In a number of well-known 
instances the attempts have been successful, 
while with other species success seems tc elude 
the propagator. Considering how long the 
Rose has been grown in our gardens, it is 
interesting to remember that hitherto no well 
variegated form of any species or variety has 
been fixed, although every cultivator must 
have had, at some time, at least one instance 
of this phenomenon. A few variegated forms 
have been in cultivation, but they are half- 
hearted specimens and of slight interest. At 
the National Rose Scciety’s Provincial Show 
at Bath last July, Messrs. T. English and Son 
showed, amongst the novelties, an exception- 
ally well variegated Rose (see Fig. 156) in 
Achievement, which also produces quite decor- 
ative clusters of small, pale pink flowers. 
The habit of the plant which accompanied 
the sprays of bloom suggested a pillar variety 
growing to a height of about five feet. B. 
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EDITORIAL NOTIOES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the 
, PUBLISHER, 5, Tavistock Street Covent 
Garden. W.C. 2 


Urgent Communications.—// sent by telegraph, these 
should be addressed “Gard. Chron.,” Rand; or by 
telephone, to Gerrard, 1543. 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—The Editors do 
not undertake to pay for any contributions or illustrations, 
or to return unused communications or illustrations, 
unless by special arrangement. The Editors do not hold 
themselves responsible for any opinions expressed by 
their correspondents. 


Local Ne Ws.—Correspondents will greatly oblige bu sending 
to the Editors early intelligenca of local events likely tu be 
of interest to our readers. 


Editors and Publisher.—Our correspondente would 
obviate delay in obtaining answers to their communi- 
cations, and save us mucn time and trouble, if they would 
kindly observe the notice printed weekly to the effect that 
all letters relating to financial matters and to advertize- 
ments should be addressed to the PUBLISHER: and that 
all communications intended for publication or referring 
to the literary department, and all plants to be named 
should be directed to the EDITORS. The toro departments, 
Publishing and Editorial, are distinct, and much un- 
necessary deluy and confusion arise when lettera are 
misdirected, 


Newspapers, —Correspondents sending newspapers should 
careful to mark the puruyraphs they wish the Editors 
see. 

Glustrations.—7'he Editore will be glad to receive and to 
select photographs or drawings suitable for reproduction, 
of gardens, or of remarkable flowers, trees, ete., but they 
cannot be responsible tor loss or injury. 








PUBLIC HEALTH ACT (1925). 


HE Public Health Act, 1925, which came 
into force on September 7 last, deals 
with three distinct matters which directly 

or indirectly affect most public park authorities 
in England. 

Section fifty-three of the Act deals with the 
much-vexed question of trees overhanging 
streets or public footpaths. While it has 
always been quite clear that owners of over- 
hanging trees or shrubs could be compelled 
to keep them within bounds, there has, 
generally, been a difficulty about public 
authorities recovering summarily as a_ civil 
debt the cost of undertaking this work when 
owners have refused to do it themselves. 
This difficulty has been disposed of once and 
for all, as the present Act gives local autho- 
rities power to recover any expenses they 
have been put to in carrying out such work, 
as a civil debt. 

The new Public Health Act also provides that 
persons aggrieved by any requirement of the 
local authorities regarding the lopping, ete., of 
their trees may appeal to a petty sessional court 
within fourteen days after the service of the 
local authority’s notice. This proviso will, no 
doubt, find much lucrative employment. for 
lawyers in days to come! 

It it now within the province of County 
Councils and other local authorities, under 
Section sixty-nine of the Public Health Act, 
1925, ‘‘ to acquire by purchase, gift, or lease, 
and lay out, equip and maintain lands” for 
the purpose of cricket, football, and other such- 
like sports, and either let such lands to clubs 
or run them themselves and charge spectators 
for admission on the occasion of matches. In 
other words, the law now permits local autho- 
rities to own and manage athletic grounds as 
revenue-producing concerns. 

If used discreetly by the responsible authority 
these new powers should prove of considerable 
help in fostering a love of healthy sport and 
first-class cricket in neighbourhoods where 
private clubs are not wealthy enough to rent 
or purchase land of a sufficient area to form 
a really good sports ground of their own. As 
is well known, local authorities not merely 
possess the facilities for raising the moncy for 
purchasing and equipping suitable land, but 


_ fortunately. they have powers for acquiring it 


on much more reasonable terms than have 
private individuals. 

That part of the Act—Section fifty-six—which 
is supposed to give added powers to public 
authorities in their administration of parks, 
must come as a great disappointment to such 
as have been anticipating any help from it. 
Those of us who acclaimed the Public Health 
Amendment Act, 1907, as the Magna Charta 
of public park management cannot help feel- 
ing that the present Act is an unworthy fruit 
of the past eighteen years’ experience of modern 
park administration. 


From my own professional point of view, 
the 1925 Public Health Act, in so far as 
it deals with parks, is absolutely useless. 

Take, for instance, the absurd method in 
which it deals with out-of-doors entertainments. 
For years past many parks authorities during 
the summer months have provided a light type 
of entertainment for the people in the form 
of costume concert parties. Excepting where 
local Acts give the necessary powers, the 
payment of such parties is illegal, as bands of 
music only are recognised by the 1907 Act. 
It was hoped by many that this anomaly 
would be removed in the present Act, but 
such is not the case. While it is now [egal 
to pay choirs out of public funds, the Act 
specifically forbids the use of costumes or scenic 
accessories. Thus, while giving with one hand 
it restricts with the other ! 


The most reactionary feature of the Act to 
my mind, however, is the power it gives to 
local authorities to rent cricket and football 
pitches to private clubs. With the ever. 
increasing difficulty parks authorities have in 
providing the youth of towns and cities with 
sufficient playing accommodation, it is, to say 
the least of it, most undemocratic that land 
purchased out of public money or dedicated 
to the use of the public should be let to the 
highest bidder and to the exclusion cf the 
poorer members of the community. 


While all concerned with park administration 
realise the great difficulty that well-to-do 
clubs have in securing playing pitches 
in towns, and are deserving of consideration 
equally witn their Jess fortunate fellows, their 
wants should be met with other methods than 
the renting of public land to them. The 
Playing Fields Society is the organisation which 
specially meets the needs of players who are 
in a position to pay for the use of sports 
pitches. 

It is hoped that the 
impetus that is being given to this movement 
will result in the provision of many more 
playing fields throughout the country, and thus 
keep public park recreation grounds to their 
legitimate use in providing playing areas free 
of charge for the benefit of those mcst needing 
them. 

One cannot help thinking that had those 
responsible for framing the Section dealing with 
Recreation Grounds been in a position to 
confer with a body of officials whose experi- 
ence in public park administration was such 
as to entitle them to give valuable advice on 
the subject, the present Act would have been 
a help rather than a hindrance to up-to-date 
parks departments. 


present nationa] 


When will public park officials in this 
country form themselves into an organi- 
sation which will have the influence and 


status of the Parks Superintendents Associa- 
tion of America’ Chief Officer. 


DANGEROUS TREES AND THOSE 
GROWING ON DIVISIONAL WALLS. 


THE subject of the dangerous tree is one 
of those anomalies of the English Law, which, 
probably because no case of any importance 
has ever reached the High Court, has been 
lett untouched by the modern mechanism of 
our present legal system. 


If my neighbour insists on allowing a 
dangerous and decayed tree to remain undis- 
turbed on the border of his garden, so that it 
is both a nuisance and a source of peril to 
my perscn and my property, the English Law 
Lives me no adequate remedy against such 
unneighbourly conduct, nor have l any power 
to compel the owner to pull down the offending 
tree. If, however, the tree besides being a 
nuisance to me personally, is also likely to 
be a danger and a nuisance to a Public 
Highway, under a provision of the Highways 
Act 1835, the local highway Surveyor can 
give the owner of the tree notice to remove 
the danger. And now owing to recent legis. 
lation the Surveyor can have the tree cut 
down and send the bill in to the owner. 
Where the difficulty cannot be solved in this 
way, the only remedy, if it can be called u 
remedy, is to wait till the tree falls, and does 
some damage to me or my property, and then, 
if I can prove that the owner knew that the 
tree was in a dangerous state, he will be 
liable in compensation tor the resultant damage 
or Icss. But even this might not hold to-day, 
as the case in which the decision was given 
was tried in the County Court only, and never 
reached the High Court. 


There is also an old law. or rather custom, 
which appears to be prevalent in most parts 
of the country, on the respective riehts of the 
landlord and the tenant to trees which are 
brought down in a storm. The landlord has 
first claim on all non-decayed and timber 
trees, while those trees which were decayed 
and belong to the class of non-timber treer are 
the property of the tenant. Although this is 
hardly a law, yet the Courts have upheld the 
custom, and judges have decided in favour ot 
it, and if a case should come into the Courts 
to-day, they would probably do so again. 


There is an old case on the subject of fruit 
trees growing on divisional walls, and it was 
decided by the learned judge who tried it. 
that it was possible for one man to acquire 
an “ easement”’ or right togrcw and nail fruit 
trees cn another man’s wall. So unless the 
trees are allowed to be nailed ayvainst the 
wall under a special agreement, which can be 
terminated by the owner of the wall, the owner 
of the trees will ip time obtain the right to 
have them there, and cannot be compelled to 
eut them down or take them away. The 
obvious question the reader will ask is: ‘ Why 
can’t I pull down my wal) and plant a hedge 
or some less adaptive fence ? Then my neigh- 
bour’s fruit trees will have to come down.” 
Of course, this is a very sound suggestion, and 
in practice it might have the desired effect. 
I think, however, that this would be a very 
unwise course to tuke, in view of the decision 
given in the old case referred to above. The 
judge in this case, when delivering his judgment, 
is reported to have said, that if the owner of 
the wall had it removed, or even if it fell 
down, it was quite probable that he would 
have to rebuild it again, as if not he would 
make himself liable for interfering with his 
neighbour's ‘‘easement.’? and perhaps find 
himself saddled with heavy damages as com- 
pensation to the owner of the fruit trees. 


If the trees are not kept within the boundary 
of their owner’s property, however, but trespass 
into the neighbouring garden, and so block up 
the gutters or do some other damage, the 
owner, or apparently the occupier, of the latter 
premises is allowed to cut them back so far 
as they come on to his property, and he should 
be able to obtain compensation for any damage 
they do to it. Harold A. Sharman. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS, 


RHODODENDRON DELAVAYI. 


THIs_ interesting Chinese Rhododendron 
(Fig. 153) is named in compliment to Père 
Delavay who first introduced this and several 
other of our most useful Chinese species. 
Seeds of R. Delavayi, also of R. racemosum, 
R. yunnanense and R. serotinum were sent to 
Paris by this French missionary in 1889 and 
raised in the Jardin des Plantes. A few seed- 
lings of all four species were received at Kew 
in November of the same year. A truss from 
one of the first seedlings to flower is figured 
in the Bot. Mag., t. 8137. The colour is an 
intense red with black blotches. 


R. Delavayi is said to be a widely dis- 
tributed species in Yunnan. Pere Delavay 
collected it at Ysangshan at eight thousand 
feet, and Mr. George Forrest collected speci- 
mens during 1905 and 1906 in Western Yunnan 
and again on the Lichiang Range in 1913 and 
1914. 

Cultivated plants bear a close resemblance 
to R. arboreum, the best known, most varied, 
and widely distributed of the Himalayan species, 


there being no difference in the essential 
characters. In point of hardiness also R. 
Delavayi and R. arboreum have much in 


common, both being suitable only for general 
culture outside in the mild and sheltered 
gardens of the south and west, including Wales 
and the west of Scotland. The best recorded 
specimen, and one of Pére Delavay’s original 
seedlings, is growing at Kilmacurragh, Rath- 
drum, Co Wicklow, Ireland. In 1924 it was 
twelve -feet high and thirteen-feet through. 


The Chinese collectors record R. Delavayi as 
a large bush, or small, evergieen tree, growin 
in woods and open situations on the hill-sides. 
It is a variable species; the felting of the leaf 
is variable, and the colours of the bell-shaped 
flowers range from rich, deep, red through rose 
and pink to white. 


HYPERICUM URALUM. 

THE illustration (Fig. 134) on page 329 
(Gard. Chron., October 24) draws attention to 
a very graceful and distinct species of 
Hypericum. Mr. White, however, is quite in 
error when he writes of the plant in the 
“ Notes from Wisley’’ as a new shrub. H. 
uralum was first introduced from Nepal in 
1820, and flowered in the nursery of Messrs. 
Whitley, Brame and Milne at Fulham in 1822. 
It is figured in the Bot. Mag., t. 2375, 
published in 1823, and is described as the 
Myrtle-leaved St. John’s Wort. Koehne 
described it as a variety of H. patulum, but 
as a garden shrub the subject of this note 
is very distinct. H. uralum is hardier than 
that species, and is semi-evergreen, with 
thinner leaves. The flowers, however, are 
not so large and showy, lacking the sub- 
stance and rich golden-yellow colour of H. 
patulum. 


ERICA CILIARIS VAR. MAWEANA. 


Erica ciliaris var. Maweana is a most valuable 
dwarf Heath for late summer and autumn 
blooming, as its flowering season extends 
from July to November. The rosy-red flowers 
are larger than those of the type, and the plants 
also are sturdier and more luxuriant in foliage. 
It was found in Portugal by the late Mr. George 
Maw, in 1872, and is one of the best autumn- 
flowering Heaths for massing and grouping 
for effect. 


ARBUTUS UNEDO. 


THE Arbutuses are valuable evergreens with 
luxuriant, rich green foliage. but they are also 
interesting and showy autumn-flowering bushes. 
In this connection the varieties of Arbutus 
Unedo are the most attractive, special com- 
mendation being accorded the variety rubra 
with flowers of a red hue, which is usually 
sold in nurseries as Arbutus Croomei. At tne 
R.H.S. meeting on Tuesday last, fruiting and 
flowering sprays of Arbutus Unedo were shown 
finely by the Hon. Vicary Gibbs. 4. Osborn. 


CUPRESSUS OBTUSA PYGMAEA. 


CUPRESSUS OBTUSA, the Retinospora obtusa 
of Siebold, is one of our most ornamental 
evergreen trees, and was introduced to this 
country from Japan in 1861 by Mr. John Gould 
Veitch. The tree is somewhat slow in growth, 
but in its native country specimens over one- 
hundred feet in height are met with, although 
the tallest examples in our gardens are not 
much more than torty-feet in height. 

Several forms exist, including a dwarf type 
known as pygmaea and sometimes as nana, 


5 
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FIG. 


This is usually utilised as a rock-garden plant, 
for it is of slow growth and makes a desirable 
little shrub for associating with alpines. In 
General Sir Arthur Paget’s gardens at Warren 
House, Kingston Hill, Surrey, there is a 
remarkably fine specimen of this Conifer (see 
Fig. 157) which has attained to a height of 
more than ten-feet and is some six-feet or 
seven-feet through at the base. Mr. W. James 
Penton, the gardener, informs us that the tree 
has been planted some twenty-two years and 
made a noble specimen, which is the admira- 
tion of all visitors to the gardens. Conifers of 
pyramidal outline of this type_are often“ used 
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for beautifying lawns and other open spaces 
in the dressed quarters of the garden, the 
merits of Cupressus obtusa pygmaea should not 
be overlooked by those who intend planting 
specimen trees in pleasure grounds this autumn. 


VACCINIUM CORYMBOSUM. 


ALTHOUGH one of the commonest of the 
American Vacciniums in our gardens, the 
subject of this note is perhaps the most 
attractive. We grow V. corymbosum in cool 
loam in open woodland, and if it is slower 
to attain its full stature (eight feet to twelve 


(NANA) AT WARREN HOUSE, 


HILL. 


feet) under these comparatively dry conditions 
it makes a nice, medium-sized bush, health 

in appearance, and it flowers and fruits well 
every year. The cylindrical, pinky-white 
blossoms are borne in clusters at the tips of 
the past season’s wood, and the berries, about 
half-an-inch wide, are black but thickly coated 
with a white bloom. Not the least attractive 
feature of V. corymbosum is its autumn colour- 
ing, the leaves changing to orange and crimson 
before they fall. At this stage the shrub has 
a curious likeness to some of the deciduous 
Azaleas with which it blends well at any 
season. J, . 


3i 
NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Library Catalogue of the Linnean Society. 


CATALOGUES of libraries, especially scientific 
libraries, are usually looked upon as boring 
‘official publications, only of use as a base 
(and usually inaccurate) means of gaming in 
the end some further information for that 
(always!) highly accurate paper one happens 
to be writing. However, it is evident that 
eertain popular novelists positively revel in 
this class of publication, and when hard up 
for the name of their latest villain, hero or 
heroine, they just glance through a so-called 
dry-as-dust library catalogue, and, if they look 
leng enough, they find what they seek ! 

The new Library Catalogue of the Linnean 
Society of London * is a handy volume of 
eight-hundred-and-sixty pages, clearly printed 
in brevier type and highly ereditable to its 
printers, Messrs. Turnbull and Spea's, Edin- 
burgh. Within its pages entries for over fifty 
thousand volumes of botanical, zoological and 
other literature are compressed in some form 
or other, many volumes of serial publications 
teing included in a single entry. Most of the 
works have ‘short-title” entries only, but 
this necessary brevity has been broken away 
from in those cases where the work is very 
rare or needs special mention. A full biblio- 





graphical catalogue must remain, for the 
present, an Utopian dream for the greater 


number of scientific societies in this country, 


One interesting feature about the present 
eatalogue is that it specially records thè 
greater portion of Linnacus's own library, 


which came into the possession of the society 


with the other Linnaen collections in 1525. 
About three-hundred of the medical works 


from the library of Linnaeus were returned to 


Sweden in 1894, and the bulk of these are 
now at Hammarby, near Uppsala, in the 
actual building in whieh Linnaeus kept his 


collections during the later vears of his life. 
That portion still in the possession of the 
Linnean Society numbers about three-thousand 
books and pamphlets, and forms a fairly repre- 


sentative collection of pre-Linnean and Linnean 


literature. Jn spite of this, however, the 
Linnean Society is not particularly rich in 
some of the earher natural history books, 


especially ineunabula. A gecd many early 
books and pamphlets, duplicates from his own 
library, were given by Sir Joseph Banks, Bt. ; 
and from time to tine both large and small 
numbers of old books have been generousiv 
presented to the Society by its Fellows and 
others. However, the gaps are still numerous, 
and a private society usualy has its hands 
too full with providing ror to-day and to-morrow, 
to take advantage ot tempting items in book- 
sellers? catalogues 

Association books are 
in the Societys library; and, in a fuller 
eatalogue than the present one, would, no 
doubt, receive special attention, Not only are 
there many instances where some celebrated 
work is inseribed: “ For the Linnean Societv, 
with the Authors Compliments.’ but some 
also where an authors own annctated copies 
have been presented. The first volume of 
Redoute’s Les Liliace es, and Ventenat s Jardin 
de la Malmaison bear inseriptions that thev 
were presented to Nir James Edward Smith. 
founder of the Society, by the Empiess 
Josephine; and there are other instances of a 
similar kind. 

The influence of specialization both in 

Botany and Zoology has greatly increased in 
recent years, and must add to the dittculties 
of a society pledged to encourage the cultiva- 
tion of natural history in all its branches. 
What was a more or less simpl> proposition in 
I802, when the Nociety reeeived its first 
Charter, must become a more and more com- 
complicated one as time goes en; and in the 
end some form of active co-operation between 
the libraries of sciertifie societies may he 
found to be a necessity. 
i a ee 
© Catalogue of the Printed Books and Pamphlets in the 
Libraru of the Linnean Society of London. Now Edition, 
London: Longmans, e. P925. 2585.; redueed price to 
Fellows, 
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MARKET FRUIT GROWER. 


OCTOBER opened and closed with very pleasant 
weather, in which good progresa was made 
with all necessary work ; but there wasa period 
of heavy rain accompanied by gales of great 
force from the 18th to the 26th, inclusive, 
which hindered the gathering of Apples and 
brought down-a great many windfalls. But 
for this the Apple harvest would have been 
completed. As it was all varieties were picked 
except Allington Pippin, which I always leave 
till last to gain colour and flavour. This ean 
safely be done as it is one of the best varieties 
to hang. FEven at the end of the month, when 
most of the leaves have fallen, the fruits remained 
quite firmly on the trees, the heavy crop present- 
ing a remarkable appearance. 


STORING DIFFICULTIES. 


The close of the picking season for Apples 
always presents some difficulty if there is 
anything of a erop. The fruit pours in, and 
the problem is to find accommodation for it. 
Earherin the season there is not the same trouble 
because the situation is relieved by continual 
marketing, Which prevents any accumulation 
of fruit in the store. With late varieties this 
is impossible, as some of them must be stored 
fora time before they are fit for sale : and others 
need to be held back in order to secure the best 
prices. Lately, the market for such varieties 
as Lane's Prince Albert and Bramleyv’s Seedling 
has been very unsatisfactory, offering no tempta- 
tion to sell. Every available building 
therefore to be pressed into service as a 
temporary store. Even then there is the dini- 
culty of finding receptacles for the Apples. 
l have a very large number of trays, such as 
are used for sprouting seed Potatos, which ere 
adequate for holding the Apples during the 
greater part of the season : but towards the 
end the supply often runs short. It generally 
comes to making heaps of some of the less 
valus ble samples. in the buildings where possible, 
but also in the open if necessary. the heaps 
being protected with straw in the latter case, 
The fruit keeps quite well in this wav, but the 
method is not ideal because most of ait becomes 
more or less marked or bruised. and ìs econ- 
sequently not fit for the best markets. On the 
ideal fruit farm, E suppose. such troubles would 
be obviated by having adequate storage room 
and an unlimited supply of suitable boxes. 

For the actual storage of keeping varieties 
l consider that boxes of about bushel size are 
best. If the Apples are kept in smaller bulk 
they are more hable to shrivel. Trays or shelves 
taking single hivers, so often used in gardens, 
are worst of all, particularly if placed in a dry 
loft. Cold storage gives the best possible con- 
ditions; but failing that one should choose 
a frost-proof cellar or a building with an earth 
floor, and as low and even a temperature as 
possible. Wrapping each Apple in oiled paper 
is possibly worth while, though results of trials 
of this method carried ont last vear under the 
direction of the Ministry of Agriculture are 
conflicting, and can hardly be said to justify 
the adoption of the plan on anything more than 
an experimental seale. Oiled wraps, specially 
cut to size, are obtainable, and should certainly 
be tried. I made a small test early in the 
season with Beauty of Bath, which is not, of 
course, a keeping variety, and found that the 
fruit kept equally badly whether wrapped or 
not. L shall, however, try again with late 
varieties. In some of the official trials wrapping 
kept the fruit in good condition for six weeks 
longer than unwrapped fruit, which would 
certainly be worth while for marketing purposes, 
In other cases no definite advantage was 
obtained. 

Personally, I am not very keen on storing 
Apples. Mine is an early distriet, and Apples 
grown in it do not seem to keep very long. 
Or perhaps it is because they are grown on light 
soil. Whatever it may be, there is certainly 
a difference in the keeping qualities of Apples 
grown in different districts. If 1l can get 
7s. a bushel for late cooking Apples when they 
are gathered, E always think that it paysme to 
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sell rather than risk keeping them until February, 
The price seldom rises much before then. 
This autumn, however, 7s. a bushel has not 
been obtainable up to the time of whiting; 
xo I think it is obviously a year when Apples 
should be stored. It is not a bad plan to sell 
the first grade fruit and store the second grade, 
the grades in this ease referring only to sizes. 
The smaller Apples keep better than the big 
ones, and may make as much money if brought 
out of store after Christmas. But what I do 
not believe in is storing Cox's Orange Pippin. 
This variety cannot be expected to keep until 
imports kegin to fall off in early spring.  Scme 
growers hold this variety until just before 
Christmas, when it usually makes less money than 
shortly after gathering. J sold abcut 490 bushels 
of Cox's Orange Pippin during October, first- 
grade fruit making 12s. per half-bushel through- 
out, and 40°> boxes of “specials ` from 25s 
to 27s. There was, unfortunately, a large 
proporton of scabby fruit which had to go at 
4s. to 4s. 6d. per half-bushel, which shows how 
much one can lose through scab. By the way, 
Bramley's Seedling, which used to be practically 
immune from acab, is this vear affected in a cood 
many places. Probably this is the cumulative 
result of three seasons favourable to the disease 


MODERN VARIETIES. 


It cannot be said that market growers are 
slow to adopt new varieties which premise to 
suit their purpose. This year the shops showed 
quite a lot of Charles Ross and Rival; and | 
noticed one display of Ellison's Orange, lat elled 
by the way, “Alliston Pippin”! | Amonest 
Plums, Pershore Purple has been largely planted, 
and has begun to come on to the market in fair 
quantity. Its a rather small Plum, and will 
probably always be cheap, but its heavy cropping 
habit should make up for this. Giant Prune 
is another Plum which has been planted for 
market. As this is both large and late in 
season it should prove valuable. One or 
two of the American varieties of Apples have 
heen adopted tosomeextent. Wealthy promises 
to become popular, and is particularly suitable 
for seaside markets, as it is ready for use during 
the holiday season. At the Imperial Fruit 
Show I noticed some very fine Foxes of Jonathen. 
grown in Worcestershire. They had all the 
colour and attractivencss of imported frit 
of this variety. 

THe Prem CROP. — 

Now that the figures for my crop of Plums 
are available. Iam rather surprised to find that, 
though very light, it was Letter than lest 
vears erop. This was due chiefiy to much 
heavier yields of River's Early Prolific and Pound's 
Seedling. Tne figures for the past four vears 
are rather interesting, showing as they do 
how vields vary from year to year; also that 
there has not been a really big crop since 1922. 
which was my record year. The figures refer 
to half-bushels :— - 


1922 1923 1924 1925 

Rivers’ 907 148 192 345 
Czar... 333 56 412 201 
Louvain 509 62 160 50 
Victoria 388 375 12 76 
Pond's 412 125 3 17] 
Monarch 79 167 0) 50 
President ... 117 39 l a 
972 780) SUS 


2.745 





A noticeable feature is the poor cropping of 
President. This is due almost entirely to the 
form of brown rot disease known ars blossom 
wilt, which for several years has spoiled the 
bloom, always plentiful enough to give a fair 
vield if it would set. Cutting out all possible 
dead wood every winter, and the use of fungicides 
in spring, have failed to prevent this trouble. 
I hope to have more success from spraying 
with a tar distillate wash, which will be tried 
in the coming winter. This treatment has 
given good results against brown rot cf Plums 
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elsewhere. The trees are big enough to bear a 
lot of fruit; and President, being a late variety, 
always sells well, therefore it is worth taking some 
trouble over. Monarch does not make a very 
good show in the table; but it has often given 
better results in previous years. In 1920, 
for instance, it yielded 514 half-bushels. Czar 
almost crops itself to death, and is occasionally 
severely attacked by brown rot on the fruit 
and wood, but the trees show wonderful powers 
of recovery. It would seem from the table 
that I might reasonably look for a heavy crop 
of Plums next year, given favourable weather 
at blooming time. Market Grower. 





FRUIT REGISTER. 


PLUM COE’S GOLDEN DROP. 


Tis dessert Plum is one of the autocrats 
of the fruit garden, and the high estimation 
in which it is held by fiuit growers is seen in 
the free use they make of it in collections of 
choice dessert ftuits, especially late in the 
season, for it will hang probably later than 
any other sort and is often stored in fruit 
rooms. Some connoisseurs are of the opinion 
that its acme of perfection is reached when it 
has been allowed to shrivel and become sugary, 
and such fruits are indeed very richly flavoured. 
The blossoms are more fertile than those of some 
other Plums, although it is best to plant the trees 
in proximity to other varieties that produce 
pollen freely. The tree is somewhat straggling 
in habit, but it makes good, robust growth. 
The colour of the fruit is rich amber, marked 
with red spots on the sunny side, and the 
shape is distinctly oval, tapering somewhat at 
the stem. This variety is best grown in the 
open on walls, and it will succeed on an east 
wall. In the orchard house, pot specimens 
almost invariably crop freely, and the example 
shown in Fig. 158 was exhibited this summer 
at one of the Royal Horticultural Society’s 
meetings by Mr. J. ©. Allgrove. The variety 
was raised at Bury St. Edmunds by Mr. 
Jervaise Coe, and the supposed parents are 
Green Gage crossed with Magnum Bonum. 





OLD LATE APPLES OF MERIT. 


IN view of the near approach of the plant- 
ing season, growers will be well advised to 
include some of the old, well tried varieties 
of Apples in their collections. Many of the 
older varieties of Apples are unsurpassed in 
quality and much superior to some of those 
that have received awards in recent years. 

Bull’s Golden Reinette is an old variety of 
the Blenheim Pippin type, but with more 
colour. It is a very handsome Apple and of 
first-rate dessert qualities. The skin, which is 
very highly coloured on the side next to the 
sun, is streaked with brilliant crimson, the 
shady side being yellow with a few broken 
streaks of pale crimson, the whole of the 
surface being sparingly covered with grey dots. 
The flesh is yellowish, very tender, juicy and 
sweet. The tree is very hardy and free bear- 
ing. The fruits are useful both for culinary 
and dessert purposes and they keep sound in 
a cool store until May, although they are liable 
to shrivel in dry conditions. 

Amphlett’s Favourite is a little known, 
large, culinary variety grown principally in 
Herefordshire, and is in season up to Christmas. 
Hogg describes the fruits as being two-and-a- 
half inches wide and two inches high, but I 
have seen specimens in the market at Ross 
three to four inches high. They are roundish- 
oblate in shape with five prominent ridges 
around the crown. The skin is green with 
russet patches and bright red colour on the 
sunny side. The stalk is short and very 
slender. The flesh is greenish-white with 
traces of yellowish rings. It is very juicy, 
somewhat acid and of good flavour. 

Winter Majetin is a fine late culinary 
athe that will keep until the end of May. 
Although the tree is not a robust grower it is 
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a prolific bearer. The fruits are medium-sized 
with ribs around the crown. The skin is 
smooth, covered with dull red on the side next 
to the sun. The eye is closed and the stalk 
three-quarters-of-an-inch long. The flesh is 
greenish-white, firm, crisp, brisk and of pleasing 
flavour. This is an Apple which should be 
extensively cultivated because of its free- 
bearing qualities. 

Another ever-cropping variety of merit is 
Betty Geeson, one of the latest keeping of 
all Apples, and I have known truits to keep 
quite sound until July. They are of medium 


FIG, 158.—POT TREE OF 


size, flattish in shape, with obtuse ribs on the 
sides. The skin is smooth and shining, of a 
bright, yellow colour, with a flush of red 
on the side next to the sun. The eye is 
large and open; the stem half-an-inch long, 
slender, and set in a deep cavity. The flesh 
is white, tender and sweet. This variety of 
Apple is well adapted for cultivation in the 
bush form. 

Brabant Bellefleur is one of the finest of 
all culinary Apples, the fruits being large, 
heavy, of regular contour, and variable in 
shape—roundish-ovate inclining to oblong or 
coned. This variety makes an excellent stan- 
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dard, that 
Apples. 

Syke House Russet and Old Nonpareil are 
two good, late dessert Apples. Of the latter, 
some very old trees are to be met with, and 
they give splendid crops. Another good, late 
dessert Apple that will keep until March is 
Court of Wick. The fruits are of a suitable 
size for dessert purposes, and the flesh is very 
crisp and highly-flavoured. Another valuable 
old, late Apple is Bess Pool, which is grown 
extensively in the Ross district and sells well 
in the Iccal market. I have known this variety 


and does well in soils suit 


—— 


DROP. 


to keep splendidly until the end of May. This 
Apple makes a fine orchard tree grown as a 
standard, and the trees are very beautiful 
when in flower. The flesh is juicy, with a 
rich, vinous flavour. 

Bringewood Pippin, which was raised by 
Thomas Andrew Knight from Golden Pippin 
crossed with Golden Harvey, is not generally 
known, but valuable on account of its late 
keeping, for it will remain sound until the end 
of April. The flesh is yellowish, firm, crisp, 
and sugary, and with a perfumed flavour. 
Hogg describes it as an excellent dessert Apple 
very much like Yellow Ingestre. Pomona. 
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A HISTORICAL NOTE ON SOME POTATO 
VARIETIES AND BREEDERS. 


——— — — 


The Agricutturists’ Manual, published in 
1836 by Messrs. P. Lawson and Son, Edinburgh, 
contains @ classified list of 146 Potato varicties 
cultivated at that date. Very few of these 
return a place in modern agriculture. The 
common Yam is still grown in some districts. 
while Shetland Black and Irish Lumpers, which 
are cultivated on a small scale at the present 
tine, may, with reasonable certainty, be stated 
to be identical with the varieties mentioned 
hy Lawson under these names, although Law- 
son's description of the tuber of Shetland 
Black does not correspond entirely with that 
of the modern variety. Murphy* states that 
there is no reason to doubt that the Yellow 
Potato, frequently mentioned by Arthur Young, 
(1776-1779, is not identical with the variety 
bearing that name to-day. The above con- 
stitute the exceptions: the life of a commercial 
variety is normally short, not extending usually 
bevond twenty-five years, 

Many factors operate in determining the 
period for which a variety may retain a place 
onthe market. There is no doubt that varieties 
at times do decline in yielding power. This 
falling-off has been attributed in the past 
to ageing because of continued vegetative 
propagation. It has been demonstrated, 
however, that “ degeneration is primarily 
caused by the so-called virus deseases Leaf 
Roll, Mosaic and Crinkle), and that there is 
no such thing as senility in Potatos. The 
Potato may, nevertheless, © degenerate ` in 
other ways, egy. by the production of such 
vegetative variations as bolters and wildinegs. 
But although diseases and variations undoubt- 
edly play an important role in determining 
the length of time during which a vanety is 
cultivated, it must not be forgotten that popular 
fancy has also a strong influence. Many 
varieties have had short lives, due not to any 
want of intrinsic merit, but because they have 
tailed in some way to attract the public attention. 
Public taste is a factor whieh varies much. 
It is not the same in any two countries, hence 
varieties Which have found extensive cultivation 
in one country may be regarded as worthless 
in another: nor is it the same in one country 
at different periods. Even within a country 
there exist variations in taste. In eastern 
Giermany, for instance, white skinned and white 
fleshed varieties are in demand, whereas in 
the western portion of that country, red-skinned, 
vellow-fleshed tubers find favour,  Yielc, 
palatability, and adaptability to the various 
methods of cooking are first considerations 
and the actual food valne, based on the eom- 
position of the tuber, is not considered. Tn 
this matter it may be stated, therefore, that the 
public to some extent, leads the breeder, and 
not viee versa. Yet the publie direction of 
Potato evolution is by no means complete: 
periodically, nature steps in and takes matters 
in hand. Disease epidemics determine in no 
uncertain manner which varieties may and mav 
not be grown without risk of serious financial 
loss by all concerned. 

Rees’ Cyclopaedia or Universal Dictionary 
of Arts, Science and Literature, published in 
IS19, contains an article on Potatos, in which 
it is stated that new varieties derived from the 
seed were frequently coming on the market at 
thas time—a remark whieh might be made 
with even greater emphasis concerning any 
subsequent period. Since the introduction of 
the Potato, thousands of varieties have been 
cultivated in this country alone. It appears, 
therefore, that to trace the history of all varieties 
would be an impossible task, and it is the inten- 
tion to limit the discussion in this article to 
such varieties as have had extensive cultivation 
or Which are of importance in other ways. 

Potato growing may be said to have been 
in its infaney during the eighteenth century, 
and so far as the production of varieties goes, 

* P, A. Murphy. “Investigations on the Leaf Roll and 
Mosale Diseases of the Potato’ Josrnal Dept. Aurie. and 
Tee. Liest., Vrelatd. Feb.. T924. 
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breeding on more or less scientifie lines only 
began during the nineteenth century. The 
most epoch-making varieties which have been 
placed on the British market are: Ox-Noble, 
Rocks, Yam, Lapstones, Ashleaf Kidney, 
Cups, Fluke, Victoria, Early Rose, Magnum 
Bonum, Beauty of Hebron, Champion, Regent, 
Abundance, Up-to-Date, British Queen, Main- 
erop, Epicure, Duke of York, May Queen, Arran 
Chief, Great Scot, King Edward, Majestic 
and Kerr's Pink. A study of the history of 
Potato varieties, however, shows that while 
old varieties have been constantly replaced 
by new ones, there are distinct periods during 
which the activities of breeders have been more 
marked than at others. The great stimulus 
to Potato breeding in Britain during the nine- 
teenth century, was the severe epidemic of 
blight which reached its climax in 1845, and 
which brought about a wholesale destruction 
of the crop, causing famine to prevail in Ireland. 
This circumstance, although of very great 
Importance, was not the only faetor which 
contributed to the remarkable activity in Potato 
breeding in the second half of the nineteenth 
century. During this period an enormous 
number of American varieties were imported 
into this country. All were great croppers, 
and, although few possessed hizh quality, all 
materiaily helped to swell our Potato supplies. 
Raisers were awakened to the need of doing 
something to counteract the flooding of our 
trade with American sorts, and worked energet- 
ically to produce varieties which would surpass 
these strangers in all points, being not averse 
to utilise the American types for breeding 
purposes. America, however, was not the 
only country from which Potatos were imported ; 
in the days before Magnum Bonum, thousands 
of tons of Potatos were sent to Britain from 
Germany, Belgium and elsewhere. In the 
present century, a great renewal of activity 
amongst breeders has taken place as a result 
of the rapid spread of wart disease. 

There exists no very definite records, so far 
as the writer is aware, concerning the introduc. 
tion and origin of some of the older of the 
varieties mentioned, viz.. Ox-Noble, Yam, Rocks, 
Lapstones, Ashleaf Kidney, Cups and Regent. 
A study of various lists, however. is sufticient 
to convince one of their previous importance. 
The Ox-Noble and the Yam were cultivated 
Potatos before 1795*, and are mentioned in 
Lawson's algrieulturist's Manual (18380). The 
Rock Potato is probably the oldest on the 
market. It was grown originally in Ireland, 
and was stated to have been introduced into 
Scotland by Paterson in I548. This variety 
appears to be synonymous with the Yelow 
Potato mentioned by Arthur Young. The 
Lapstone is not mentioned in Lawson's book, 
but it was in cultivation before 1841. It is 
mentioned in a Classification enppearing in 
The Gardeners Magazine in 1882, and again 
bv Fraser im his Touentuth Century Potatos. 
Resarding the Ashleaf Kidney, which is con- 
sidered by some authorities to be the same as 
Myatt s Ashleaf, there are records of a variety 
with such a name being cultivated in 1829F, 
although there is no certainty that the two 
Varieties were identical, Phere is, however. 
no doubt that the old Ashleaf Kidney had a 
considerable vogue. The Cups, also mentioned 
by Lawson, would appear to have filled an 
Important place during the first half of last 
century. Not much appears to be known 
about the Rezent, which was a laterintroduction. 
It was rused by Walker and was a white, round 
variety. Tt appeared a few years earlier than 
ISSI, and is considered to be the finest Potato, 
so far as quality goes. ever placed on the market. 

Betore going further, however, two varieties 
call for special treatment, viz.. The Fluke 
and Garnet Chili, Of these two, the latter 
still retains a place incultivation. The principal 
point of interest concerning these varieties 
is not the fact that they were extensively grown, 
but that they represent the parent forms 
from whieh a great number of varieties have 
* Somerville (of Haddington). ‘The Best Kinds of 
Potatoes,” ete. Report of the Committee of the Board of 
alyriciultiure concerning the Culture and Use of Potatoes, 1795, 
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heen directly or indirectly derived, not only 
in Britain but also in America, Germany ard 
other foreign countries. 

The Fluke and its Derivatives. The story 
of the origin of the Fluke is told in The Gardencra' 
Chronicle, (1858 and 1864) by E. Bennet. A 
certain J. Turner, handloom weaver and occa- 
sional farm worker, of Birch, near Middleton, 
Lancashire, first raised this variety from a * plum” 
taken indiscriminately from a field of Potatcs 
grown in 1841 on the Langley Hall Farm. 
near his residence. He sowed the seeds in his 
garden, and produced twelve plants, ope of 
which was the Fluke. The others were discarded. 
He grew the variety for several years, and 
occasionally made presents of tubers to his 
friends. Amongst others he gave some to a 
neighbouring farmer who sold large quantities. 
Turner himself did not make any money 
by it, but in 1852, a subscription was got up 
on his behalf chiefly through the exertions of 
Oswald Dicken, surgeon, of Middleton, and 
John Lancashire, farmer, of Little Heaton. 
The amount raised was £115, and with it an 
annuity was purchased. The Fluke is supposed 
by some to have been a cross between the 
Pink-eve and Lapstone Kidney. According 
to Bennet, however, Turner never knew from 
what variety he took the * plum.” The proprietor 
of Langley Hall Farm stated that he never grew 
Lapstone Kidney, and that the variety was 
not grown in the neighbourhood, but that 
at the time the seed was taken he was growing 
the Pink Eye to which the Fluke had scme 
resemblance. The Fluke was extensively cul- 
tivated inits time. It was a late, white-skinned 
variety, fairly resistant to blight, and very 
commonly grown about 1854. The late Mr. A. 
Findlay, Mairsland, Auchtermuchty, has stated* 
that Paterson's Victoria was a natural seedling 
of the Fluke. If so—and there is no reason 
to doubt Findlay’s work, as Paterson is known 
to have worked with the Fluke—and as the 
Fluke was about the only variety cultivated 
at that time which bore natural berries- 
then from the Flike are known to be derived 
directly and indirectly, the following varieties. 
Victoria, Champion, Schoolmaster,t Maincrop, 
Langworthy’s Golden Wonder, Up-to-Date, 
British Oueen, Rector, Bishop, Jeanie Deans, 
Tem] lar, Great Scott and Field Marshal. There 
is sufficient evidence to show that by his use 
of the Victoria as a parent, Fluke “blood” 
runs through all A. Findlay’s varieties and their 
derivatives. ‘The Victoria has been used largely 
by continental breeders.{ Itis the male parent 
of Ritcher’s Imperator and Juwel, the former 
having been grown in this country under the 
name of Charles Fidler. Further, Richters 
Imperator has heen largely utilised for breeding 
purposes by other continental raisers. 

Garnet Chili and its Derivatives. The severe 
epidemic of late blight in 1845 led the Rev. 
Channeey, Goodrich, Utica, New York, to con- 
ceive the idea that the Potato, as a result cf 
long continued asexual propagation, had become 
so weakened in vigour as to be no longer able 
to resist successfully the attack of disease. 
He believed that it could be rejuvenated only 
through sexual reproduction, and begun to make 
his plans for the growing of seedling Potatos 
with the idea of developing more vigorous 
and productive varieties that would be able 
very largely to resist disease. He obtained 
through the American Consul at Panama. 
in 1851, a small quantity of South American 
Potatos for breeding purposes. Among this 
lot was a variety which, from its appearance 
and presumed place of origin, was designated 
Rough Purple Chili. From natural seed of 
this variety, produced in 1852, he grew some 
seedlings in 1853, and from these one was selected 
as being worthy of propagation. This seedling 
was introduced in 1857 under the name ot 
Garnet Chili, which variety is still grown in 
some parts of America. T. P. McIntosh. 


(To be concluded.) 





* A. Findlay. The Potato, its History and Culture, We 


t Schoolmaster is stated to be a cross between Karly 
Rose and Victoria in The Gardeners’ Chronicle. E973. 


¢ Dro K, Snell. | Aartoffelsorten, 1025. 
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PARSLEY. 


WHEN records are examined it is often sur- 
prising to find the amount of Parsley that is 
required by a moderate-sized establishment, 
and the demand is continual throughout 
the year. To provide for this demand frequent 
sowing of seeds and transplanting of the seedlings 
is one of the routine duties in the kitchen 
garden. 

An early sowing may be made in January 
under glass, in light, rieh soil. Boxes or pans 
are most serviceable receptacles for the purpose. 
The seeds will germinate in gentle warmth. 
Keep the young plants sturdy by affording 
them plenty of light. The seedlings mav be 
planted out in pits or on warn borders where 
protection can be afforded them during inele- 
ment weather. 

Parsley produces fine leaves of a rich dark 
green when grown in deeply-worked, rich 
land. 

Dwarf varieties may be planted six or nine 
inches from plant to plant: the larger sorts 
may be afforded more space. A sowing may be 
made during February on a sheltered border. 
Many growers transplant the seedlings from 
this sowing between the rows of autumn- 
sown Onions, but this practice is not to be recom- 
mended in all cases. Rich soil may be able 
to support both crops: poor soil and a droughty 
scason may spell disaster to both. If the object 
ig to economise space, | would prefer to plant 
both Onions and Parsley thicker than usual 
rather than to inter-crop. 

While dealing with this subject has it ever 
been proved that Parsley growing with Onions 
is beneficial to the latter ? JT seem to remember 
this subject being seriously discussed in the 
gardening Press. Parsley used as an edging 
to the vegetable quarters is attractive to the 
eye and convenient to gather. During April 
and May successive sowings may he made 
to supply plants to form the edgings. or seeds 
may be sown and the young plants thinned. 
July and August sowings will provide plants 
for the winter supply. A sheltered position 
should be selected for these sowings. During 
the autumn thin the seedlings and it will often 
be found that complete plants drawn from the 
rows will be useful for the kitchen. This crop 
should be given protection during the winter. 
Some of the plants may be placed in pots 
and removed to cool pits or fruit houses; 
these will provide supplies which will be easy 
to gather during sharp frosts or heavy snows. 
C. Ruse. 


GROUND LIMESTONE AS A CORRECTIVE 
OF CLUB ROOT. 

THE almost tragic prevale.:ce of club-root on 
some of the coal-measures soils of South Wales 
has forced the question of remedial measures 
upon my attention. Knowing that the disease 
works its worst effects on acid soils, I made 
an attempt to create alkaline conditions by 
the application of various forms of lime in 
Various quantities. Quite the best results 
accrued from the use of ground limestone. ] 
cannot claim that the disease was stamped out 
entirely, but it was reduced to such negligible 


proportions that I heartily recommend this 
substance to the notice of the numcrous 
gardeners who have infected land. The 


application should be at the rate of four ewts. 
per one hundred square yards of ground, which 
is double the usual dressing of freshly slaked 
lime, 

l prefer to make the application in autumn, 
whenever possible, certainly not later than the 
end of January, so that the substance mav 
have ample opportunity to operate before the 
growing season begins. 

Ground limestone is not yet an accepted 
item of horticultural practice but it will be in 
years co come. As an element of soil fertility 
it is of equal value to lime. Letter as a corrective 
of club-root, and possesses the added advantage 
of not deteriorating by storage. Lo may remark 
that all sarnples purchased should contain at 
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least ninety per cent. calcium carbonate and 
he of such fineness that not less than thirty- 
five per cent and not mere than seventy per 
cent. passes through a sieve having one hundred 
meshes to the linear meh. George H. Copley, 
NDH. 


ITALIAN CORN NALAD. 
(VALERIANELLA ERIOCARPA, Desfe: French: 


Maene. d'Italie: Rezence.) 


This is quite distinet in plant, leaf and seed, 
and is larger than the ordinary Corn Nalad 
There are two varieties, one of which, known as 
Lettuce-leaved, is of a peculiar golden yellow 
tint, and runs to seed much later than the 
others. Both are sensitive to cold, and can 
only be grown successfully in warm, sheltered 
spots or in cold frames. The flavour is said 


to be superior to that of the usual type, and the 


uses are similar to those of the round-seeded 
varieties. S. RBR. Dirks. 





HOME CORRESPONDENCE. 





The Giant Cowslip.—I find that the Giant 
Cowslip referred to in my notes on the nursery 
of Messrs. Oliver and Hunter, in The Gardeners’ 
Chronicle of October 10, was found by Capt. 
Kingdon Ward, and not by Forrest, as there 
stated. A. 


Cactus Dahlias. | protest ngainste the 
sweeping remarks of vour correspondent, H. S., 
on p. 275, as regards the Cactus Dahlia as a 
garden plant. True, there are varieties that do 
not show to advantage., owing to the shortness 
and weakness of the flower stem, but some of 
the ‘Cactus varieties send their flowers 
well above the foliage, and when the plants 
are carefully staked and not dishudded few sub- 
jects can equal them for brightening the garden 
in their season, especially when viewed from 
a distance. In this garden we have a border 
planted with mixed varieties of Cactus, Single 
and Pompon Dahlias. While the singles and 
Pompons are excellent for supplying ent flowers 
for house decoration, the Cactus type is unsur- 
passed in the garden. One welcomes the Ntar 
and Mignon sections for massing where dwarf 
plants are required, but a well-grown plant of 
a good Cactus Dahlia will win most appreciation, 
A few good Cactus varieties are Border King, 
Edgar Jackson, General Smith Dorrien, Mary 
Purrier, Mrs. Douglas Fleming, Rennant and 
Flora Treseder. John Bowall, Oll Colwall 
Gardens, near Malvern. 


--—In- reply to Mr. George Taylor's 
letter which appeared in your issue of 
October 23rd, the following Cactus Dahlias have 
had R. H.S. awards, doubtless owing to the fact 
that they hold their flowers well above the 
foliage on stiff stems and that they are satis- 
factory as garden plants:-—Aceme (Highly 
Commended (1925), Thr. G. van Tets (1923), 
Snowdrift (1923), Joyes Goddard (1924), Mrs. 
Forester Paton (1924), Mrs. Lowes (1925). 
Among the broader-rayed types of Dahlias. 
Princess Louise and Berengaria have each had 
an Award of Merit. 1 do not doubt that it is 
possible to name sorts of a more showy 
character in other sections of Dahlias, but | 
would point out that I did not use the word 
“showy.” My actual words were ‘of more 
value,” by which J intended to convey valu- 
able tor artistic effect.” Everyone has his own 
ideas on this subject but at the time Thad in 
mind the extremely effective grouping to which 
I referred. J. E. Q. White. 


Sulphate of Iron for Onion Mildew. Mr. S. 
Heaton cn p. 233 states that Onion mildew is 
easly kept in check by market growers by a 
dressing of sulphate of iron. Will he kindly 
state how it is applhed: if dissolved in water 
and sprayed over the leaves, at what strength 
it is used, or, if not sprayed on the plant. in 
What way isit applied. So many growers have 
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their Onions ruined every year by mildew. that 
fuller information will be greatly appreciated. 
C. West Stopham, Susser. 


Missing Butterflies.—-Your correspondents 
(pp. 252 and 317) remark on the scarcity of 
Red Admiral and Peacock butterflies this season. 
but the fact is no more unusual than the varying 
degrees of attack by insects. To quote a well- 
known example, each year we notice the varying 
prevalence of Tortrix caterpillars which defoliate 
Oak trees. The factors governing the ebb and 
flow of insect life are many, viz., abundance or 
scarcity of food plants ; presence of or compara- 
tive freedom from natural enemies (specialised 
parasites and predaceous insects, jinsec- 
tivorous birds, reptiles, amphibians and mam- 
mals), climatic conditions, and the susceptibility 
to orimmunity from diseases caused by bacteria, 
protozoa and fungi. Observations carried over 
u number of years shew a periodic rise and fall 
of insect pests. By means of graphs it is possible 
to show the convergence of lines, where one 
represents the prevalence of a certain species 
and the other the factors governing decrease 
(Wave Law). When a species tends to reach 
its maximum fecundity, there are certain 
natural controls which act as retarding agents. 
The Peacock caterpillar is monophagous, re., 





restricted to one kind of plant—Stinging 
Nettle (Urtica spp), and the Red Admiral 


has its choice of two—-Stinging Nettle and 
Wall Pellitory (Parietaria officinalis). Jn such 
the more restricted the diet the less 
chance a species has of becoming numercus. 
Both these butterflies hibernate in the adult 
stage but the supply of Red Admirals is doubtless 
kept up by spring immigrants from the con- 
tinent. G. Foe Wilson, RH.S. Laboratory, 
Wesley, Surrey, 


Cases, 


=-= Phe inquiries of your correspondents 
relating to the loss of these beautiful inseets 
are quickly answered. Have not the gardening 
community been persevering for the past two 
generations to destroy all insect life, bird life, 
and garden animal lifettoo Y Gardening litera- 
ture is teeming with advertisements for the sale 
of innumerable insecticides and preparations 
against all members of the inseet world, 
Whether they are friends or enemics, and whilst 
waging destruction against a destructive pest 
there is the risk of slaying those insects, birds 
and animals which are the gardener’s friends. 
If things proceed as they have been progressing 
in the past there will be no butterflies, bees, 
Wasps or anything else but white fly in a 
vencration to come! J. Smith. 


— -l should like to add my disappointment 
of the absence of Red Admirals and Peacock 
butterflies in the garden as stated by Mr. S. B. 
Dicks (p. 252). In these gardens we had quite 
a number of hibernated females on the wing 
in the spring. I cannot help but think that the 
exceptional dry June had much to do with their 
scarcity. 1 found plenty ‘of small caterpillars 
on Nettles early in June, but by the end 
of that month the chrysalids and full-grown 
caterpillars had all disappeared. 1 cannot 
help but think that the dry weather (which was 
exceptionally dry for June) caused a scarcity 
of food for birds, who in turn devoured the 
hairy caterpillars of these species and collected 
every swinging chrysalis. In support of this 
theory the ravenous state of sparrows which 
completely cleared = Gooseberry bushes of 
sawtly caterpillars (a pest they seldom devour) 
leads me to this conclusion. C. F. Wood, 
The Warren Gardens, Hayes, Kent, 


Runner Beans.— ls twenty-three-fect a record 
height for Searlet Runner Beans? When 
visiting a friend, in the middle of September last, 
my attention was drawn to a row of Runner 
Beans which were planted at the foot of a wall 
of a storehouse, Which is thirty-feet high. To 
this building my friend has the aerial and 
earth wires of his wireless set fixed The Bean, 
Which was planted close by the earth-wire, had 
entwined arourd it and climbed it to a height 


ot twenty-three-feet, and was bearing gocd 
pods at cighteen-feet from the ground. C.J. D. 
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IMPERIAL FRUIT SHOW. 


Ir has become the custom, in recent years, 
for particular trades and industries such as 
the confectioners, brewers, dentists, etc., to 
hold an exhibition annually in their respective 
spheres, and the Imperial Fruit Show may be 
said to represent the annual show of the 
commercial fruit grcwers of this country as 
well as affording opportunity for growers in 
distant parts of the Empire to bring before 
the notice of the British public samples of the 
fruits they are enabled to export to us. As 
originally inaugurated at the Crystal Palace, 
these shows at first included classes for 
amateurs as well as traders, but the exhibition 
has become a purely commercial one and has 
now very little interest for private gardeners. 

A fruit exhibition in October suits the 
season of the home grower, but apparently it 
only coincides with the season of the Canadian 
Apple grower, for other chief fruit producing 
centres of the Empire—South Africa, Australia 
and New Zealand—were only represented by 
Oranges. That these shows have done much 
to stimulate the consumption of more fruit in 
this country may scarcely be doubted, and as 
an advertisement of the fruit-growing industry, 
both at home and in the colonies, they fill an 
important place. But probably the greatest 
good resulting from them is in the educating 
of the home grower to better methods of 
placing their wares on the market. for in the 
past our systems of packing and grading were 
lamentably behind those of more enterprising 
growers; especially in America. That the 
need for reform is urgent is cbvious by the 
insistence of our own Board of Agriculture on 
the need for improved methods of marketing 
home-grown fruits, and tne Ministry of Agri- 
culture has identified itself with these ex- 
hibitions, lending its powerful organisation to 
make them a success. 

The exhibition, which opened at Holland Park 
Hall onthe 30th ult. and continued until the 7th 
inst., was one of the best of the series. It was 
formally opened by the Minister of Agriculture, 
Mr. Edward Wood, M.P., who was congratulated 
by several speakers on his recent appointment to 
the Viceroyalty of India. Mr. Wood emphasised 
the opportunity that the show gave to the 
fruit-growing industry, with the help of the 
public, to make a very definite contribution 
to the prosperity of agriculture. In 1924, he 
stated, the home production of the principal 
fruits was about 44 per cent. of the total 
requirements of the country; the Overseas 
Empire production about 16 per cent, and the 
foreign production 40 per cent. He would 
like to see a very big cut made in the 40 per 
cent. He did not claim to be an expert, but 
nobody could walk round a show like that 
without being impressed by the dominant 
importance of standardising, grading and 
packing. 

With regard to the show, the total number 
of entries was 711, as compared with 510 last 
year and 382 the first year. There were 46 
exhibitors with 181 class entries in the Kent 
and Southern section, and nearly as many in 
the Eastern and Northern section. Gardeners 
will take special pride in the fact that Mr. 
A. J. Coss, formerly gardener to Reginald 
Cory, Esq., at Duffryn, and now Horticultural 
Superintendent to the Reading University 
College, won the large gold cup offered by 
Messrs. Dingley’s, Ltd., Manchester, for the 
best exhibit of dessert fruits, and he also won 


the gold medal of the Royal Horticultural. 


Society and the gold medal offered by Messrs. 
Ridley and Houlding for the best four half- 
sieves of Cox’s Orange Pippin Apple in the 
United Kingdom section. 


The opening day of the exhibition was 
beautifully fine and visitors were fairly 
numerous. The hall was well filled with 


exhibits, even the gallery being requisitioned 
for displaying some of the classes. Many 
ornamental kiosks were put up by traders in 
Covent Garden and of these the chiet were 


THE 





those of Messrs. GEo. Monro and Co., L*p,, 
Messrs GEO COLMAN, LTD., Covent Garden, 
Messrs. RipLEY AND Hovuipine, THE 
GOVERNMENT OF ONTARIO, THE DOMINION 
OF CANADA, Nova Scotia, Messrs. R. E. 
JENKINSON, LTD., Covent Garden. Exhibits 
ot fruits and fruit trees were made by the 
Baruam NurRsERIESs, Messrs. Laxton Bros., 
Messrs. W. SEABROOK AND Sons, Lrp. Messrs. 
BrmnKMAN Bros. and Mr. Wow TAYLER. 
Smaller ones were utilised by makers of 
insecticides, washes, baskets, boxes and 
punnets; scales and weighing machines; culti- 
vators, etc. The most important exhibit of 
sundries was shown by Messrs. G. H. RICHARDS 
Lrp., and was awarded a Gold Medal. 

The MINISTRY oF AGRICULTURE and several 
horticultural institutes had exhibits of an 
educational nature and one of the most 
interesting was the display of the Lone 
ASHTON RESEAROH STATION, Bristol, including 
Cider Apples and a cider press showing the 
actual making of Cider. The Lonpon County 
RETAILERS, FRUITERERS’ AND FLORISTS’ Asso- 
CIATION had fruits on sale. the following 
prices of Apples giving an index of their 
popularity: Blenheim Pippin, 5d. lb ; Charles 
Ross, 6d. lb.; Cox’s Orange Pippin, 8d. Ib.; 
Worcester Pearmain, 5d. lb.; Allington 
Pippin, 4d. lb.; and Mackintosh, 6d. lb. It 
will thus be observed that apart from Cox’s 
Orange Pippin, the greatest value was placed 
on the American Mackintosh variety. The 
exhibits of Apples, which formed the principal 
feature of the show, were displayed in boxes, 
barrels and baskets. The fruits rrem Canada 
were arranged in boxes forming a double row 
across the width of the hall and in some 
cases home growers also displayed their fruits 
in boxes, but much the finest exhibits in this 
section were in baskets in the gallery. In 
some cases the fruits had undergone a journey 
by rail before they were opened and this 
afforded the judges an opportunity of 
observing the quality of the packing. 


HoME-GrRowN APPLES. 


The classes for home-grown Apples were 
divided into four sections: /1) Kent and 
Southern Counties ; (2) Eastern and Northern 
Counties; (3) West and Midland Counties ; 
and (4) Ulster. After these had been judged 
the best exhibits collectively were taken and 
of these the following were the result: the 
best four boxes of Cox’s Orange Pippin; 
first, Mr. A. J. Coss, University College, 
Reading (R.H.S. Gold Medal); four boxes of 
Worcester Pearmain; first: Mr. S. W. Mount, 
Canterbury (R.H.S. Gold Medal); four boxes 
of any other market variety; first: Mr. F. 
Pacet Norsury, Sherridge, Malvern, for 
Jonathan (Silver-gilt Medal of the Fruiterers’ 
Co.); tour half-sieves ot Cox’s Orange Pippin; 
first: UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, Readiny (Gold 
Medal presented by Messrs. Ridley and 
Houlding, ; four half-sieves of any other market 
variety; first: Mr. J. Morton, Newent, 
Gloucester, with Worcester Pearmain (Silver 
Challenge Cup) ; seven half-barrels of Bramley’s 
Seedling; first: HOLLESLEY Bay LABOUR COLONY 
‘gold medal presented by The Fruit Grower) ; 
seven half-barrels of Newton Wonder: first, Mr.H. 
G. KLEINWORT, Boughton Monchelsea (Gold 
Medal); seven half-barrels of Lane’s Prince Albert; 
first, Mr. S. W. Mount (Gold Medal); seven 
bushels of Bramley’s Seedling: first, Mr. Mount 
(Silver Challenge Cup) ; seven barrels of Newton 
Wonder: first, Mr. G. F. GUTHRIE, Paddock 
Wood, Kent Gold Medal presented by Messrs. 
Ridley and Houlding); seven bushels of any 
other market variety: first, Mr. A. E. MORTON, 
Wisbech, with Kine Edward (Silver Challenge 
Cup); seven boxes of Bramley’s Seedling : first, 
Mr. Mount (Gold Medal presented by The 
Fruit Grower); seven boxes of Newton Wonder : 
first, Messrs. W. SEABROOK AND Sons, LTD., 
Chelmsford (Silver Medal of the Fruiterers’ 


: Company); seven boxes of Lcerd Derby: first, 


Mr. S. W. Mount (Gold Medal); seven boxes 
of Lane’s Prince Albert: first, HoLLESLEY 
Bay Lasour Cotony (Gold Medal); halt-sieve 
of any dessert Apple which appears to the 
judges to follow the Worcester Pearmain in 
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season: first, Mr. J. D. Lane, Bidford-on- 
Avon, with the variety William Crump (Silver 
Challenge Cup); Mr. Coss won the large Gold 
Cup offered by Messrs. Dingley’s, Ltd.. for 
his four half-sieves of Cox's Orange Pippin: 
and Mr. Mount won the Deacon Gold Medal 
with seven bushels of Bramley’s Seedling; 
the Poupart Silver Cup, for his four boxes of 
Jonathan; and the Silver Challenge Cup, 
offered by Messrs. Murphey and Son, Ltd., 
tor the best exhibit in the United Kingdom 
section. 

There was a small section for produce grown 
under glass, including Grapes, Tomatos, and 
Cucumbers, but nothing very exceptional was 
forthcoming. 


The judging was conducted on rather unusua! 
lines. The judges were arranged in many distinct 
sets, and each set proceeded to award points for 
one of the different qualities, such as ‘‘Attractive- 
ness and Style,” “ Bulge,” * Alignment,” and 
“ Compactness ° in the packing, and ‘‘ Best 
Commercial Size,” “ Colour,”? ‘‘ Uniformity in 
Colour and Size,” and “ Quality ° in the fruits 
themselves. Each exhibit was pointed, and 
the prizes were awarded on the aggregate of 
points. In packing each of the six stated 
qualities was given a maximum of five points. 
but for the fruit the points varied. Ten points 
were the maximum for size and edible quality. 
and fifteen points for uniformity of colour 
and size in both dessert and culinary varieties. 
Colour was worth up to twenty-five points 
in dessert varieties and ten in the culinary 
sorts, while ‘‘ Condition—freedom from bruise 
and blemish and skin quality and finish ` 
was given a maximum of fifteen points in dessert 
fruits against twenty-five in the culinary 
varieties. The perfect box of Apples did not 
materialise in the United Kingdom Section. 
but several of the first prize exhibits were very 
close to the maximum of points. 

The first three sections of the Schedule of 
Prizes was devoted to Kent and the Southern 
Counties, the Eastern and Northern Counties, 
and to the Western and Midland Counties, 
and there were fifteen classes for Apples in each. 
No doubt in order that the critical might compare 
the fruits from the three different parts of the 
country the corresponding classes were set 
out together, so that the visitor saw. in a long 
row, all the boxes of Cox’s Orange Pippin, 
for example, from the whole of the country. 


DESSERT APPLES. 


As might be expected, Cox's Orange Pippin 
was the most popular dessert Apple, while the 
largest entries—thirteen lots of four boxes 
—came from the Kent and Southern Counties 
Scetion. While all the fruits bore a strong family 
likeness, there were considerable differences 
in appearance, both as regards form and colour- 
ing, and although in no case was the maximum 
points awarded for size and colour, the very best 
boxes were of high quality. The failing, if 
any, was in that the fruits were a trifle larger 
than the ideal size. Otherwise the general 
run of these many boxes was especially good. 
In the Kent and Southern Counties Section 
Mr. A. J. Coss, University Gardens, Reading, 
won both the first and second prizes, the R. H.x 
Gold Medal, and the Dingley Gold Cup with 
his superb boxes of Cox's Orange Pippin which 
were deservedly pointed nearly to the maximum. 
The alignment and bulge of these and also those 
of Messrs. WM. SEABROOK AND Sons, Eastern 
Section, and Mr. J. Morton, Western Section. 
were especially admirable. These first prize 
winning exhibits were naturally composed 
of fruits of brilliant colour which, if not quite 
so intense as in the Colonial produce, possessed 
the additional attraction of a rich yellow tinge 
that tells of high flavour. 

Curiously enough, the variety Worcester 
Pearmain was not nearly so extensively shown 
as the Cox’s, despite its popularity with growers. 
But the general quality of the exhibits was 
perhaps a trifle higher. The majority 
of the exhibits were especially well-packed. 
the bulge and alignment were ideal, and the 
colour very rich. Mr.S.W. Mount, Canterbury, 
Mr. J. Morton, and Mr. R. STEPHENS were the 
three first prize winners. 
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The classes for four boxes of any market dessert 
variety other than the two above-named 
was responsible for competitions which varied 
considerably both as regards quality and 
variety. The best were very good, but only 
about one half was equal to a good exhibition 


standard, though grading was a generally strong | 


feature. The vurieties mostly shown were Blen- 
heims, King of the Pippins, Charles Ross, 
Rival and Allington Pippin. The fruits of 
Charles Ross were almost invariably too large 


for high class dessert purposes, and the Blen- | 


heims were of dull and uninviting appearance. 
In the Kent and Southern Counties Division 
the first prizes were awarded to boxes of almost 
uncannily perfect fruits of Winter Quarrenden. 
Each row, composed of fruits of ideal size 
and deep crimson colour, was as nearly identical 
with its neighbour as possible. In the Eastern 
Section the first prize boxes were of Ribston 
Pippins, which, later in the season, would be 
excellent eating. At the moment their appear- 
ance was all that could be desired. This very 
fine exhibit was from the HoLLEsLEyY Bay 
LasBour Co.Lony. Boxes of Jonathan, fully 
equal in all respects to the very best Colonial 
fruits, shown by Mr. F. P. Norsury, were 
first in the Western Section. 

The half-sieves of dessert Apples were placed 
in the gallery, where, it is feared, they did not 
receive the admiration their many qualities 
deserved, for, as a rule, they were filled with 
excellent fruits. In the classes for four half- 
sieves of Cox's Orange Pippin there were four 
exhibits from the Western Division, fourteen 
from the Eastern and sixteen from Kent and 
the Southern Counties, and here ninety-eight 
per cent. of possible points were awarded to 
Mr. A. J. CosBsBs wonderful fruits from the 
University College, Reading. The HoOLLESLEY 
Bay Couony were first in their division with 
fruits almost equal in high merit, and Mr. J. 
Morton, the other first prize winner, also had 
very admirable fruits. 

As with the boxes of Apples, the half-sieves 
of any other dessert Apple showed an interesting 
variety, though the general quality was higher, 
und the grading especially good. Of the twenty- 
six exhibits from Kent and the Southern Counties 
the best was one of Worcester Pearmain, of 
very even size and intense colouring, shown 
by Mr. S. Mount. The Ho.Liestey Bay 
LABOUR COLONY were again first in their division 
showing excellent Ribston Pippins, which bore 
exceptionally rich colour. Mr. J. Morton 
also, was again first in his division, and his 
admirable Blenheims were beautifully coloured. 
For general high quality this was the best class 
in the divisions under review. 


CULINARY APPLES. 


The stipulated methods of showing the 
cooking Apples were in half-barrels, in bushels 
and in boxes, and seven receptacles were required 
in each class. The first and last named were 
placed on the floor of the hall. While the 
method has its advantages and close adnerents, 
barrels do not lend themselves to such attrac- 


tions as the other method of packing, nor is. 


it possible to grade and pack the large culinary 
fruits with such precision as with the smaller 
dessert varieties. 

Bramley’s Seedling could be shown either 
green or coloured, and so far as quality was 
concerned there was little to choose between 
the two types, though the green fruits were 
generally the more even in size, but the coloured 
type usually appealed most to the judges. 
The green type of this useful Apple was seen 
most in the Kent and Southern Counties 
Division, where the samples of both types 
were good, and the packing rather better 
than elsewhere. The first prize was won by 
Mr. S. Mount. The HoLLEsLEY Bay LABOUR 
Cotony and Mr. J. Morton also continued 
their successes, and in both exhibits the fruits 
were of very attractive colouring. 

The barrels of Newton Wonder were rather 
uneven as a whole, but the first prize winning 
lots were especially good. Lane’s Prince Albert 
was better and in the Kent and Southern 
Counties Division, the general quality was high. 
Mr. Mount was first. There were fewer exhibits 
from the Eastern and Western Section, but the 


HoLLESLEY Bay Lasourk Cotony and Mr. J. 
Morton won the first prizes with admirable 
produce. 

In the gallery the lcng array of bushels 
of the cooking Apples made an attractive display. 
The Bramley’s Seedling were mostly coloured 
fruits, and generally the pack was very well 
done. Of the many exhibits frem Kent and 
the Southern Counties excellent bushels from 
Mr. S. Mount were first, and most of those from 
the Eastern Section were also highly creditable. 

Fourteen bushels of Newton Wonder were 
shown from Kent and the South, while the West 
had six representatives, and the East only 
three. The Any Other Variety class for bushels 
brought many different varieties, and the first 
prize exhibits were of Lane’s Prince Albert, 
from Canterbury, and King Edward in the other 
two classes. In the Western Section there was 
an exhibit of immense fruits of Warner’s King, 
but, unfortunately, the fruits were rather 
badly bruised. 

Although the boxed fruits of Bramley’s Seed- 
ling were generally of good quality, of even size, 
well-coloured and skilfully packed, none received 
the maximum points, and in some instances 
the bulge was too great, and in others there 
was a loose top layer of fruit. The chief offenders 
in bulge were in the Eastern Section, and some 
of the Western samples were also badly packed. 
But the usual first prize winners, Mr. J. MORTON, 
Mr. S. Movnr and the HOLLEsLEY Bay 
LABOUR CoLony had excellent exhibits. 

The bulge was too prominent in many of the 
exhibits of Newton Wonder, and this was most 
noticeable in the samples from the Western 
Counties. The general quality was highest 
in the Eastern Section, where Messrs. W. 
SEABROOK AND Sons were first. In the Kent 


and Southern Section, the READING UNIVERSITY | 


COLLEGE had well-graded and highly-coloured 
fruits. 

Lord Derby Apple did not seem to be in great 
favour with growers as it was not so largely 
shown as the other two varieties. In the 
Western Section there was only one exhibit, 
and this was not worthy of the first prize awarded 
toit. Inthe other two Sections the first prize 
boxes were commendably good. 

Lane’s Prince Albert varied greatly in size, 
but the average quality was very good. In the 
Western Section the fruits were relatively small 
but very even, while the Kentish samples 
were often highly coloured. 

Only two classes were devoted to the Ulster 
Section, and these proved to be quite ample for 
the exhibitors as there were but six in the class 
for Bramley’s Seedling and only three of any 
other variety, where Lane’s Prince Albert was 
first, and Lord Derby second. The Ulster 
growers have much to learn before they can 
compete seriously with the rest of the Empire. 


OVERSEAS SECTION. 


This comprised four divisions and the 
ASSOCIATED GROWERS OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 
gained most of the important prizes. This 
Association swept the board in the British 
Columbia section, whilst in the Ontario, 
Quebee and New Brunswick Sections the 
ONTARIO FRUIT GROWERS won nearly all the 
prizes and the UNITED FRUIT GROWERS OF 
Nova Scotia gained all the awards given in 
the Nova Scotia section. 

The Apples from the Dominions were of 
exceptional quality; each fruit seemed as 
though it had been turned out of a lathe 
and the surface polished. The colours varied 
greatly and in most cases were an intense 
red, in the deeper coloured fruits mahogany 
or maroon. The varieties are now fairly well 
known to this country and the chiet were 
Cox’s Orange Pippin, Yellow Newton, King, 
a big red Apple not in the least like our 
King of the Pippins; Golden Russet, a truit 
of very pleasing appearance ; Greening, a fine, 
evenly-shaped fruit, somewhat of the shape 
of Newton Wonder with a little blush on the 
sunny side; Stark, like a big Cellini; Wor- 
cester Pearmain, which is much more conical 
than the fruit as we know it, and striped 
with crimson on a deep red ground ; Mackintosh 
Red, probably the pick of the Overseas 
variety for quality, and Jonathan. 





ROYAL HORTICULTURAL. 


NOVEMBER 3.—Notwithstanding the late 
date there was a good display of flowers, plants 
and fruits at Vincent Square on the above date. 
Chrysanthemuins were fairly numerous but not 
so overwhelmingly present as is usual at the 
first meeting in November. Roses, Carnations. 
Orchids, Violets, alpine plants and trees and 
shrubs contributed to the attractions of the 
show. Two groups were of special interest, 
the one from the Hon. Vicary GIBBS 
(gr. Mr. E. Beckett), Aldenham, consisting of a 
comprehensive collection of cut branches of 
autumn-fruiting hardy shrubs; the other 
consisted of fruits in great variety and of good 
quality from Sir C. NaLI-Caix (gr. Mr. T. 
Pateman), Brocket Hall. 


Orchid Committee. 


Present :—Sir Jeremiah Colman (in the Chair), 
Mr. Gurney Wilson (Hon. Sec.), Mr. R. Brooman 
White, Mr. C. J. Lucas, Mr. H. T. Pitt, Mr. 
Fred. K. Sander, Mr. H. G. Alexander, Mr. J. 
E. Shill, Mr. Charles H. Curtis, Mr. A. McBean, 
Mr. T. Armstrong, Mr. E. R. Ashton, Mr. J. 
Wilson Potter, and Mr. S. W. Flory. 


AWARD OF MERIT. 


Sophro-Laelio-Cattleya Lucifer (L.-C. Majestic 
x §.-L.-C. Anzac). A very fine flower of large 
size and good form and one that would pass for 
a good Laelio-Cattleya. The lip is intense 
deep purple with a mauve rim; the sepals and 
petals are rosy purple and of good substance. 
Shown by Messrs. J. AND A. MCBEAN. 


GROUPS. 


In the group set up by Messrs. SANDER 
there were large plants of Oncidium pulvinatum 
with arching spikes of soft yellow flowers, 
fine examples of Cattleya Peetersii alba, C. 
Phrygia, C. Sylvia var., Queen Elizabeth, 
C. Freda, Sanders var., with white flowers, 
and C. Mrs. Gratrix, also white. Interesting 
plants included Masdevallia Bocking Hybrid 
of intense crimson colour; Maxillazia picta, 
Trichopilia coccinea, now something of a rarity ; 
Stenoglottis fimbriata, Odontoglossum grande, 
and the quaint Bulbophyllum Careyanum. 


Messrs. STUART Low and Co. showed a few 
plants set in Maidenhair Ferns; their leading 
subjects were Cattleya Fabia, C. Annette, 
the vellow-petalled Laelio-Cattleya Yellowstone, 
and the equally bright L.-C. Radina ; Oncidium 
Papilio, the unspotted Odontoglossum grande 
aureum Pittianum,|and the interesting Oncidium 
porrigens, With small brown flowers. 


Messrs.J. AND A. BEAN’s little group contained 
delightful plants of Cattleya Bellona albens, 
Laelio-Cattleya Profusion of good form; L.-C. 
Zena, with four big blooms, Cypripedium 
Royalty, and the handsome Odontoglossum 
scintillans, derived from O. Rossii and O. 
Wilckeanum, and showing its O. Rossii origin 
in a marked degree. 

BARON ScHRODER (gr. Mr. J. E. Shill), 
The Dell, Egham, showed a four-flowered spike 
of an exquisitely beautiful Orchid named 
Cattleya Esther Waldegrave, obtained by 
crossing C. gigas var. Firmin Lambeau with C. 
Astron; save for a little lemon colouring in 
the lip it is wholly white; another striking 
hybrid canary yellow with old gold, soft rose 
and yellow lip is Brasso-Laelio-Cuttleya Elektron 
the result of crossing Cattleya Hardyana alba 
with B.-L.-C. The Baroness; a single flower 
was shown of Cattleya John Henry, named 
after Baron Schröders grandson, and obtained 
by crossing Cattleya Astron with C. Lady 
Rowena; the flower is of large size and good 
form, white with lemon shading in the throat 
of the frilled lip. 


A wonderfully fine collection of paintings 
of terrestrial Orchids was arranged by Mr. 
H. M. Godfrey. The paintings were grouped 
under Orchis, Serapias and Serapia hybrids, 
Orchiserapias, Ophrys, Epipactis and Bigeneric 
Hybrids. The collection was of horticultural 
and botanical interest, and it attracted a grcat 
deal of attention. 
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Floral Committee. 

_ Present (Section A).—Mr. Henry B. May 
(in the Chair), Mr. J. F. McLeod, Mr. A. Turner, 
Mr. Wm. Howe, Mr. Donald Allen, Mr. D. 
Ingamells, Mr. W. H. Page, Mr. M. C. Allwood, 
Mr. F. G. Cousins, Mr. James B. Riding, Mr. 
F. Streeter, Mr. W. B. Gingell, Mr. D. B. Crane, 
_ Mr. Chas. E. Pearson, Mr. G. W. Leek and Mr. 

H. R. Darlington. 
_ (Section B.)—Mr. Charles Musgrave (in the 
Chair), Mr. Gerald Loder, Mr. James Hudson, 
Mr. G. Reuthe, Mr. George Harrow, Mr. W. R. 
Cranfield, Mr. C. Williams, Mr. Reginald Cory, 
= Mr. F. G. Preston, Mr. A. Bedford, Mr. T. Hay, 
Mr. Q. Yeld, Mr. Clarence Elliott, Mr. E. A. 
Bowles, Mr. E. H. Wilding, Mr. W. G. Baker, 
Mr. W. J. Bean, Mr. R. ©. Notcutt, and Sir 
William Lawrence. 


AWARDS OF MERIT. 

Acacia platyptera.—This species, which was 
introduced from the Swan River in 1840, 
belongs to the type which has no true leaves 
but is furnished with well-marked phyllodes 
which perform the same functions. It is a 
dwarf, somewhat spreading, little bush and bears 
solitary, usually opposite, heads of pale orange 
yellow flowers on short stems. Shown by Mrs. 
CHARLES WILLIAMS,Greenway, Churston, Devon. 

Acacia suaveolens.—The ‘* Sweet-scented 
Acacia ° is a graceful evergreen growirg to 
about six feet in height in the southern parts 
of Australia. It bears a slight resemblance to 
the better known A. longifolia though the 
phyllodes are not so long, being from four to 
six inches in length and slightly curved. The 
sprays exhibited were plentifully supplied with 
good, axillary spikes of fragrant, canary-yellow 
flowers. Also shown by Mrs. CHARLES WILLIAMS. 
= Chrysanthemum Mary  Godfrey.—A_ large, 

Anemone-flowered variety. The cushion of 
disc florets is white, and the broad, ray florets, 
which droop a little at the tips, are lightly flushed 
with mauve. Shown by Messrs. W. GopFREY 
_ AND SON. 

Chrysanthemum Ondine.—A large bloom which 
has little but size to recommend it. It is 
presumably an incurved variety, but we suspect 
some Japanese parentage. The form was not 
= equal to the best exhibition standard, and the 
blooms were neither green nor white but a rather 
unpleasant mixture. Shown by Messrs. KEITH, 
LUXFORD AND Co. 


Chrysanthemum Mrs. R. F. Felton.—A 
valuable Japanese variety of market size. 
The straight, rich crimson-cardinal florets 
have plenty of substance, and the blooms 
should remain fresh when cut for a considerable 
time. Shown by Messrs. CraGc, HARRISON 
AND CRAGG. 


GROUPS. 


Young plants and cut sprays of Conifers 
were the principal feature in the hall, and these 
included a great many interesting species and 
varieties. In a large floor group Messrs. 
WATERER, Sons AND Crisp had splendid speci- 
mens of Retinospora filifera aurea, R. argentea, 
and Cupressus erecta aurea of rich colouring. 
A number of Abies of perfect shape included 
A. concolor, A. nordmanniana and A. homclepis. 
A interesting variety of well berried Hollies, 
and some bushes of Azalea pontica with foliage 
of vivid, autumn colour, were also shown. 


The many uncommon Conifers grouped by 
Mr. G. REUTHE included Fitzroya patagonica, 
Podocarpus Totara, P. macrophylla, Callitris 
rhomboidea, Agathis (Dammara) australis, 
Taiwania cryptomerioides, several species of the 
East African Widdringtoria and Phyllocladus. 
Mr. REUTHE also showed a collection of Nerines 
and a few Liliums. 


Conifers were associated with large pans of 
alpines by Mr. CLARENCE Extiotr. The ever- 
greens were of the type valued for the rock 
garden, and included some exceptionally large, 
and perfectly grown, upright Irish Junipers 
and Picea albertiana conica. The alpines 
= were mostly colonies which have long been 

established in their large pans. The many sorts 
included Gentiana sino-ornata, and G. acaulis, 
bearing many rich yellow flowers, Androsace 
Watkinsii, a number of Saxifrages, Armeria 
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caespitosa, Ramondia pyrenaica, Dianthus 
Adoree and Samolus repens. 
At the end of the hall the Hon. Vicary 


Gisss (gr. Mr. E. Beckett), Aldenham House, 


Elstree, set up a large collection of cut sprays 


of hardy shrubs. Barberries predominated, 
and in addition to many named varieties there 
were some attractive seedlings. Brilliant 
colour was provided by a large stand of 
Euonymus europaeus aldenhamensis and the 
large crimson fruits of Crataegus diffusus, 
and C. cognata. <A vase of Prunus Laurocerasus 
Zabeliana was well-flowered and the uncommon 
blue fruits of Decaisnea Fargesii also attracted 
attention. 

A collection of Clematis bearing quite good 
flowers was displayed by Messrs. L. R. RUSSELL 
Lrp., with various evergreen shrubs and Austra- 


_ lian Dracaenas. Mr. KLINKERT had a small 
collection of topiary specimens, and the Misses — 


Hopkins built an attractive little rock garden. 
Particularly bright and fresh collections of 
Carnations were arranged by Messrs. STUART 
Low ann Co., Mr. C. ENGELMANN, and Messrs. 
ALLWooD Bros. Their good varieties included 
Laddie, Red Laddie, Eileen Low, Sir Philip 
Sassoon, Surprise and Cottage Maid, a medium- 
sized fancy variety, lightly flushed with Apple 
blossom pink in the centre of the flower. 

Very good Roses were displayed by Messrs. 
ALEX. DıcKsoN AND Sons, and the Rev. J. H. 
PEMBERTON. The varieties Betty Uprichard, 
Lady Inchiquin and Shot Silk ,were finely shown 
by the Irish firm, while Vanity and Isobel 
were included in Mr. PEMBERTON’s exhibit. 

Mr. CHARLES TURNER was able to stage 
excellent blooms of Dahlias even so late in the 
season as the present time. His interesting 
exhibit included flowers of the Collerette, 
small Paeony and small Decorative types. 
Mr. J. J. KETTLE included in a good exhibit 
of sweet Violets Princess Mary, a long-stemmed, 
single variety of large size, and Admiral Avellan 
of deep pink colour. In anticipation of the 
Annual Show of the National Chrysanthemum 
Society, later in the week, several growers 
had collections of Chrysanthemums. 

An unnamed exhibitor set out particularly 
good paintings of Rhododendron dichroanthum, 
cinnabarinum, R. Roylei, R. arboreum and other 
species. Various shrubby Spiraeas and her- 
baceous Astilbes, Lilium regale, Berkheya 
purpurea and other valuable garden plants. Miss 
OKENDEN showed a few paintings which included 
representations of German Irises, Strelitzia 
Reginae and Callistemon speciosus. 


Fruit and Vegetable Committee. 

Present :—C. G. A. Nix, Esq.(in the Chair), 
Messrs. W. Poupart, J. Cheal, H. S. Rivers, W. 
Lobjoit, H. V. Taylor, 8. B. Dicks, G. F. Tinley, 
A. Metcalfe, E. Beckett, E. Harriss, E. Neal, 
H. Markham, J. Wilson, W. H. Divers, J. 
Harrison, E. A. Bunyard, and A. N. Rawes. 

Several seedling Apples were submitted 
for award, and although one or two were promis- 
ing, none appeared to be superior to existing 
varieties. One of the best of the new Apples 
was Joybells, which has already received the 
R.H.S. Award of Merit. 


GROUP. 


The only collection was an exhibit of fruits, 
including Apples, Pears, Raspberries and Grapes 
from Sir CHARLES NALL-CAIN’s gardens at 
Brocket Hall, Hatfield (gr. Mr. T. Pateman). 
This exhibit was very attractively displayed, 
pot Crotons being employed as decorations 
with Ampelopsis foliage and Oak leaves. Of 
Pears there were good specimens of Glou 
Morceau, Winter Nelis, Chas. Ernest, and 
Beurré Alexander Lucas. The Apples included 
choice specimens of Bramley’s Seedling, Beauty 
of Kent, Tyler's Kernel, Royal Jubilee, Blenheim 
Pippin, Striped Beefing, Lord Derby, St. 
Edmund’s Pippin, King Harry, Rival, and the 
new Laxton’s Superb. The Raspberry shown 
was Heytor, a late fruiting variety which 
originated in Sir Charles Nall-Cain’s gardens. 
Of the Grapes, there were excellent bunches of 
Black Alicante, and Appley Towers, also a fine 
bunch of Muscat of Alexandria, with splendidly 
finished berries of the rich 
associated with high quality in this Grape. 
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Obituary. 


James Whitton.— After an illness extending 
over a period of two months, Mr. James 
Whitton, V.M.H., late Director of Parks under 
the Glasgow Corporation, died at his residence. 
Bellahouston House, on Friday, October 30. 
Deceased, who was in his 75th year, was bcm 
at the Gardens, Methven Castle, Perthshire, 
where his father held the position of head 
gardener for nearly fifty years, and in June 
1865, he began his training at Thirleston Castle, 
Lauder. On the completion of his apprentice- 
ship he went as fourth journeyman to Glamis 
Castle just when the new gardens formed by 
the Earl of Strathmore were becoming famous. 
Two years later he was promoted foreman, and 
he continued in that position until 1876, when 
he was appointed gardener to Mr. James Houlds- 
worth, at Coltness, Wishaw. After eleven 
years residence there, he returned to Glamis 
to take charge of the gardens, and remained 
there until he received the appointment of 
Superintendent of Parks to the Corporation of 
Glasgow, a position which he filled with distinc- 
tion for about thirty years, and retired there- 
from two years ago. With the growth of the 
city during his long period of office Mr. Whitton's 
duties became multifarious in character and far- 
reaching in scope. When he came to Glasgow 
the only parks in the city were Kelvin Grove, 
the Green, Queen’s Park, Alexandra Park 
and Cathkin Braes, the combined area of which 
was approximately 420 acres, and as showing the 
remarkable development that has since taken 
place, it is interesting to note that Glasgow 
now possesses thirty-one parks whose combined 
area extends to 2,707 acres, exclusive of Ardgcil 
estate, which is 14,740 acres in extent. With 
the addition of five golf courses, bowling greens. 
tennis courts, foctball and hockey pitches, 
as well as innumerable playgrounds for 
children, the expenditure of the department 
has increased six-fold, and now represents an 
annual outlay of a quarter-of-a-million sterling. 
With the wide knowledge acquired in the 
fields of horticulture and arboriculture, Mr. 
Whitton's advice and services were in frequent 
demand, both as a consultant and judge, 
his services in the latter capacity including 
exhibitions held at St. Petersburg, Dusseldorf, 
Ghent, Brussels, and Christiana. He was closely 
associated with the Glasgow and West of Scotland 
Horticultural Society for many years, and 
held the honorary position of vice-president of 
the Scottish National Sweet Pea, Rose and 
Carnation Society since its formation. In an 
advisory capacity he was responsible for the 
designing and planting of numerous public 
and private grounds, of which the railway 
hotels at Turnberry and Gleneagles are examples. 
Mr. Whitton also devoted much time and 
attention to forestry, and he gave his services 
freely to the Royal Scottish Arboricultural 
Society of which he was a vice-president. He 
took an active part in the arrangements of 
the forestry section of the Highland and Agricul- 
tural Show recently held at Glasgow, while 
his experience and knowledge have been of great 
value to the Scottish Consultative Committee 
on Forestry, of which he was a member. About 
twelve years ago the distinction of the Victoria 
Medal of Honour was conferred upon him 
in recognition of his work in horticulture. There 
was a distinct personality about Mr. Whitton. 
He was methodical in every thing pertaining to 
his work, and while his memory was retentive 
he relied on his carefully written records. Bird 
life was a natural attraction, and apart from 
botanical studies he had one or twolittle hobbies, 
such as the collection of china, crystal and glass 
ware, and he was very proud of his library. 
which contains many rare and valuable works 
on horticulture. It was his wish that the 
books be maintained as a collection, and he 
informed the writer during one of the many 
enjoyable talks round the fireside at Bellahouston 
that he had made provision for its transference 
to the Mitchell Library. Mr. Whitton issurvived 
by his wife, a widowed daughter, and a widow 
daughter-in-law, his only son, a captain in the 
7th Scottish Rifles, having been killed at 
Gallipoli. 
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AN APPRECIATION. 


By the death of James Whitton at his home 
in Bejlahouston Park, Glasgow, on the 30th 
ult., one of the most outstanding personalities 
in the British Public Parks community has 
passed from our midst. During the whole 
of the time he was in charge of the Glasgow 
Parks he stood for all that was best and most 
up-to-date in public park administration. 
His unfailing courtesy to strangers visiting the 
Glasgow Parks, his willingness to give advice 
to all who sought it, and his ready sympathy 
with those in need of it, has enshrined his 
memory in the hearts of hosts of horticulturists 
all over the world. 

Never will I forget the first occasion on which 
I met him, when on a visit to Scotland some 
twenty odd years ago. Being anxious to see 
and learn something of Glasgow’s open spaces, 
I ventured to write and ask him if he would 
allow one of the members of his staff to show 
me over what he considered a few of his best 
parks. By return of post I received a persoral 
letter from him asking me to call at his office 
on a certain day at a given hour when he would 
be pleased to meet me and afterwards act himself 
as my guide. My first visit to the Glasgow 
Parks was a red letter day in my experience, 
and was made so merely by the presence of 
James Whitton. Although his junior by a con- 
siderable number of years, and at the time only 
the head of a newly-formed parks department 
in the south, yet he, the chief of the most 
important Parks Department in the British 
Isles, treated me as if our positions were reversed. 
Tuis, from my after experience of him, was 
characteristic of the man—he never put on 
‘side ’’ himself and despised it in others. From 
my very first acquaintance with him he was 
placed upon a pedestal in my estimation from 
which in all our after intercourse he was never 
removed. 

Whitton always had the courage of his 


convictions, and even to those in authority 
over him expressed them sometimes almost 
brusquely. On the other hand he was ever 


the ideal official in that once having given his 
views on a subject he carried out the desires 
of his Committee most loyally, even when he 
thoroughly disagreed with them. His criticisms 
regarding his fellows were always honest and 
direct, sometimes pungent, but never malicious. 

He was a man who absolutely lived for his 
work and was never happy unless his hands 
were fully occupied. Many of his friends felt 
that at his age he was ill advised to take up so 


much work after his retirement from the 
Directorate of the Glasgow Parks. Nevertheless, 


those who knew him best realize that had his 
mind not been taken up with the work that was 
so congenial to him, the probabilities are that 
he would have died earlier. 

Although for so many years a civic park 
official and a thoroughly experienced adminis- 
trator (as the series of informative articles 
he wrote on public park work for this journal 
some years ago bear testimony), his interests 
were first and foremost those of a cultivator 
and a practical horticulturist. This fact was 
fully appreciated by the R.H.S. some years 
ago when they awarded him the V.M.H. So 
far as I am aware, Whitton is the only municipal 
park official whom they have ever thought 
worthy of this distinction. 

The high esteem in which he was held by those 
in authority is shown by the fact that he was 
a Justice of the Peace for many years before he 
died. This is an honour that is but rarely 
bestowed upon an official while he is still in the 
service of a municipality. 

The sympathy of all their friends will be with 
Mrs. Whitton and her daughter in their time 
of deep affliction. P. 





SCHEDULES RECEIVED. 


BURTON-ON-TRENT AND SHOBNALL CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SoclETY.—Thirty-fifth Exhibition to be held in the Town 
Hal], on Saturday, November 14.—Secretary, Mr. T. M. 
Vaughan, 137, Forest Road, Burton-on-Trent, 


BLACKBURN AND DISTRICT HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY.— 
Chrysanthemum show to be held in King George's Hall, 
Blackburn, on Friday and Saturday, November 13 and 14.— 
Secretary, Mr. W. Beesley, Park Crescent, Blackburn. 


MARKETS. 


COVENT GARDEN, Tuesday, November 3rd. 1925 


Plants in Pots, etc. ; Average Wholesale Prices. 
(All 48’a except where otherwise stated). 


Adiantum 8 d. 8. d. 8. d. 3. d. 
cunesatum Erica gracilis, 48's 
per doz. .. 10 0-13 0 per doz. . 24 0-30 0 
—elegans .., .. 10 0-12 0 | —nivalis, 48’s per 
Aralia Sjeboldil... 9 0-10 0 doz. . 24 0-36 0 
(\raucarias, per Above varieties 
doz. ... —... 30 0-42 0 in 60's, per doz. 12 0-15 0 
Asparagus plu- 


mosus ... 12 0-18 0 —in Thumbs, per 


—Sprengeti "12 0-18 0 doz. . — 9 0-10 0 

pean ee OE a bee 
doz * ... 12 0-18 0 | Nephrolepis in 

—32's sss ... 24 0-30 0 variety ... ... 12 0-18 0 

—nidus ... =... 12 0-15. 0 | _ 39%, F . 24 0-36 0 

care, ge YAI 50-70 | Palms, Kentia ... 30 0-48 0 

Chrysanthemums, —60's eae .. 15 0-18 0 


pot grown, in 


variety, 48's per Pteris, in variety 10 0-15 0 


“15 0-240 —large 60's .. 50—60 





doz. — —small .. .. 4 0—5 0 
Crotons, per dos. 30 0-45 0 | —72's „per tray 
Cychimens, 48's, in of 16's .. .. 26-30 

variety. per doz. 24 0-20 0 Solanums, 43's per 
Cyrtomium .. 10 0-25 0 doz. . 120-15 0 

Cut Flowers, etc.: Average Wholesale Prices. 

s.d.sd., s.d.s d- 
Acacia (Mimosa), — French Flowers - 
pel bun. eae 1 0— Natre issus, Soljel 
a d'Or, per doz. 

Adiantum deco- bitir. ee 40-50 
ruin, ocr bun. 9 0-10 0 i Parma Violets, 

—cuneatum, per hi La 

doz. bun. .. 60-80 | haies red and — 

yelow, per pad 40-51 
eee 0—7 0 a a berries, 
: — per pad... sO 100 
Aaparagus Al Gardenias, per 

mosus, per bun. x, 12's, 18's... 6 0—9 

long trails, 6's 2 0—0 Heat! 3 * ? 0 

med. sprays... 16—26 | Hearner, alte, d oenr 

short ,, ™ 09-13 per ae un..., 10 0-12 0 
—Sprengeri, per bun. rea , ee doz. — 

long sprays ... 1 6—2 0 gn lee) 

med. ,, .. 10—16 | Honesty, — doz. 

short ,, .. 0 4—10 bun. 18 0-30 0 
Bouvardia, white | Lilium longifiorum ; 

F 120. 130 long, per doz... 5 6—40 
per doz. bun. ... 12 0-15 0 "speciosum 
Camellias, white, | album, long, per 

per box, 12's ... 2 6—3 0 | — — 36-40 
Carnations, per | —3hor per oz. V 0-4 0 

doz blooms ... 20—46 | ean long 
Chrysanthemums per doz. blooms 2 6—3 0 
ne: — ee —short , , 20—26 
eerie. — — Lily-of-the-Valley, 

blooms, per doz. 5 0—60 , _ Per doz. bun... 24 0-36 0 
—pink, large Orchids, per doz. 

blooms, per doz. 5 0—6 0 —Cattleyas .., 36 0-48 0 
—bronze, large —Cypripediums 6 0—7 0 

- blooms, per doz. 1 0—5 0 | Roses, per doz. s 
above colours— blooms. R:ch- 
—mediuin blooms, - mond... 3 6—5 0 

per doz. e 26 36 | —Liberty.. 3640 
—-White spray per l —Mada me Butter- 

doz bun. . 15 0-180 | fly n 26-50 
—vellow, spray, ' Mme. Abel 

per doz bun, 8 0-12 0 | Chatenay 24236 
=e spray, per —Melody ... 0... 26-50 

doz. ban. 9 0-12 0 | —Molly Sharnian 
—hronze spray, | Crawford m 2686—40 

per doz. bun. 90120 | —Ophelia .., a. 2 8-10 
Croton leaves —Sunburst k 2 6—4 0 

per doz.... eee 0 9—2 6 Scabiosa caucas- 

Fern, French, per ica, per doz. 3 

doz. bun. ... 10 0-12 0 bun. .. ... 60—70 
French Flowers -— Smilax, per doz. 
—Acacia (Mimosa), trails... s.. 3 C—3 6 

per doz. bun. ... 12 0-15 0 : 

—-Marvuerites, vel- Statice, mauve eee 6 0—8 0 
low, perdoz, bun. 2 6-30. Stock English 

-~ Narcissus, Paper ie es gis 
White. per doy, | white... .. 60-80 
bun... . 30 $0 | Violets 2 €—s 0 


REMARKS.—-There has been a glut of bunch Chrysan- 
themums during the past week and only pot-grown 
varieties have realised anormal price, such as Source d'Or, 
Jean Patterson, Market Red and Lizzie Adcock. Buneh 
spray white has realised better prices. Outdoor blooms 
were dithcult to clear at any price, especially on Saturday 
morning, the majority being very poor in quality. Dis- 
budded blooms, with the exception of pink sorts, have 
been sufficient for the moderate demand. A good selection 
vf single varieties is available, disbudded blooms being 
very fine in quality and consisting of white, pink, yellow, 
bronze and red varieties. Carnations and Roses show 
little change from last week. Carnations have somewhat 
varied in quality owing to the mild weather and only 
blooms from the new crop could be recommended for 
sending on another journey. The weather conditions have 
been more suitable for Roses, which are still arriving in 
excellent condition although a trite firmer in price. 
Richardias (Arwana) and Lilium longiflorum are much 
improved in quality, with a further reduction in price. 
White and pink L. lancifolium is less plentiful. Other 
subjects show little change from last week. Larger con- 
signments are now coming to band from the South of 


J. CHEAL AND SONS. LTD.. 


France. ‘ne newest subjects are single mixed Anemones, 
velow Narcissus Soliel d'Or., Narcissus Paper White, 
Vellow Margucrites, Acacia (Mimosa) and Parma Violets. 
There are also arriving pads of Eucalyptus, Ruscus, 
Myrtle and French Fern. 


Vegetables: Average Wholesale Prices. 


s.d. 8.d. 8. d. s.d. 
Batavia 2 0—2 6 | Onions— 
Beans— | —Dutch ... 6 0—7 0 
Se ne Ih, 0 8—1 5 Z pople per cwt. s arr 
—Scarle unner, —Valencia a 
bushel .. 3 6—6 0 , 
Beets, per cwt, ... 6 O—8 0 | Paranips, per cwt. 6 0—7 0 
Cabbage, per tally 7 0-i2 6 Potatos— 
C per doz. 16 0-24 0 Rite Edward; ; 
eet : F per cwt. e 5 0r f 
OWES, per 3 o—4 o | Others . . 4 0—5 0 
Carrots, per bag 60—70 Sprouts, per į bag 3 0—5 0 
Chicory, Belgian , 
per Ib. .. 04-05 | Savoys, per doz... 1 9—2 6 
Cucumbers, per doz. 5 0—6 0 : 
— Flats, 36's, 42's 18 0-17 0 | Tomatos. English, 
Dutch Onions ... 8 90 ink eee = g- 
Endive. ner dóz 10-26 —pink, new crop 7 6-100 
Horseradish, ° —pink, old crop... 3 0—6 0 
bundle per 2 0 8 6 = lue eee eee 3 0—6 0 
Lettuce, Cos, doz. 16—19 Ge pce ey pace — 
— cabbage — 1 0— 1 9 * y eee eee > 
Mushrooms, eup⸗ 2 6—3 0 | Dutch e  . 2 0—30 
—Broilera .. a 1 6—0 -Canary Island, 22 6-25 0 
—“ Field 1 0—1] 6 : Turnipa, per cwt. 5 0—5 6 


REMAKKS.—Some slight improvement has been notice- 
able jin the general demand during the past week. 


Hothouse Grapes have been a shade better trade in 
spite of large quantities of cold-house Grapes from 
Holand, Belgium. and Guernsey. The orchard fruit 


scetion is quiet. although there isa fai demand for top-grade 
dessert and cooking Apples. Cucumbers are a slightly better 
market. Tomatos are a good trade, prices for the fruits 
of the new erop making considerable headway. Canary 
Island Tomatos are selling fairly well. Mushrooms are 
variable in quantity and show some fluctuations in 
values. Guernsey Beans and New Potatos are a steady 
trade, but the open weather tends to depreciate prices. 
Green vegetables are pleutiful and cheap. Trade in old 
Potatos remains unchanged, 


GLASGOW. 


TRADING in the cut flower market was not so good 
last week neither as regards turnover nor prices. The 
retail business was quieter, and as there was no diminu- 
tion in the supplies. price movements Were ina downward 
direction until Friday, when a steadier tone prevailed. 
There was no falling off in the quantity of Chrysanthe- 
mms reaching the market, and the average values for 
the week work out as follow: Sprays: Well's White, 
Loan’s erim-on, pink and yelow. 5d. to 7d. per bunch; 
disbudded : yellow and white Thorpe, 1:6 to 2- for 6's; 
ordinary blooms, 1- to 16; La Pactole. 10d. to 1,3: 
Delores, Sd. to T+; Almirante, 7d. to J -3 Cranford 
Yellow, 0d. to 13; Betty Spark, 4d. to 7d.; Fraimfield 
Whice, Gf. to Sd. Carnations ranged from 26 to 4 -: 


Richmond and Miues Abel Chatenay Roses, 3/- to 46; 
Madame Bufterthy, 3/- to o/-* and Mrs. Herbert Stevens, 
26 to 36. Liliums were just steady at 4- to 5- for 


L. longitormn (Harrisii) and Richardias, and 2- to 3- 
for L. lancifolium rubrum. Good Michaelmas Daisies 
wade up to 104. per bunch, while ordinary ranged from 
2d. to 64. Violets soll at 2- to 26 per dozen, and 
Parma Violets at 2/- to 3- per bunch. Mimosa realised 
l- to 5- per cane. So much as 39 per bunch was 
paid for extra large Asparagus foliage, while ordinary 
Huetuated from Gd. to 16 according to size. 

A feature of the fruit market was the buving of Nuts 


for Haloween trading. Beazils commanded) 11L- per 
stone ; Walnuts, 18-3; Filberts, 6- per bag; Cob Nuts, 
9- per stone; Pea Nuts, $6 to 6-; French Chestnuts, 


486. and Italian Chestnuts, 7i- If anything, prices for 
Apples were easie r—-Jonathan was worth 12:6 to 19/- per 


ease > McIntosh Red, 124- to 144-; Newton, 13 to 17: 
York Imperial, 26- to 30- per barrel ; King's, 30- to 35%: 
Canadian Baldwins, 26- to 32 -; Jonathan, 29. to 34- ; 
Ben Davis, 223- to 26'-: Greening, 26- to 30- ani 


Seatlet. Pippin, 28/- to 
made 22/- to 25'-; No. 2, 
and Domestic, 17.6 to 21 - 


31/-. Nova Scotia King’s’ No, 
20) to 22/-; No. 3, 15/- to 17)/-; 

: English Dienai 17/- to 20,- 
per cwt; Warner’s King, 18'- to 22'-; Bramle y 'S — 
and Lane’s Prince Albert, 16/- to 20+, Block’s Winter 
Nelis Pears averaged 16/-, "and Anderson’s, 17/6. eee 
Fruit declined sharply, and ranged from 18'- to 23/- 
ease > and Oranges were also cheaper, south Africans ri 
24- to 26 -, and Jamaica's at 20/- to 21). An easier 
tendency was reflected in the quot: itions for dtap. 
Scotch Muscats Dr ‘ing worth trom 2.6 to 3.6; English, 26 
to 3/-: Belgian, 2/- to 26; English Colmars, 16 to 2/6, 
and Kippen fruit, 3.6 to 3,9, 

Scotch Tomatos advanced to lld. 
Cucumbers rose to 8/- aud 107- per dozen. 
sold at 26 to 5- per dozen. 
Leeks 16 to 3i- 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


WALTER Voss AND C Millwall, E. 
sterilizers. 

W. DRUMMOND AND SONS., LTD., Stirling 
ornamental, and fruit trees, ete. 

W. SMITH AND SON, Lib., Aberdeen.—Forest, ornamental, 
and fruit trees. ete, 


per 1b.. and 
Caulitlowers 
Jiettuces made 1/- to 1,6, and 





0., LTD., 14.— Soil 


, Dublin.—Forest, 


Lowfleld Nurseries, Crawley 

O Sussex— Roses > trees, shrubs. climbers, ete, 

BACKHOUSE NURSERIES (YORK) LTD., York. 

MORLE AND CO., LTD., 150-156, Fine hley Road. N.W. 38. — 
Plants and roots, ete. > Wooden tubs, ete, (Wholesale). 

HURST AND SON, 152, Houndsditeh, K. 1, — Vegetable and 
flower seeds, 

G. H. RICHARDS, LTD., 234, Borough, S.E. 1.--XL ALL 
horticultural speci: ilitics, 


Foreign. 
SLUIS AND GROOT, Enkhuizen, Holland.— Seeds, 
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TRADE MARKS. 


THE following list of latest Trade Marks 
published is specially prepared for The Gardeners’ 
Chronicle by Rayner and Co., Registered, Patent 
and Trade Mark Agents, of 5,Chancery Lane, 
London, who will give all information free 
regarding the Registration of British and 
Foreign Trade Marks, 


NORCO. 


462,180.—Fertilisers for Horticultural and Agri- 
cultural use. Charles Norrington and Co., 
Ltd., Chemical Works, Cattedown, Ply- 
mouth, October 21, 1925. 


CHULA. 


461,708. — Agricultural and Horticultural 
Machinery, and parts of such machinery-- 
Tyneside Foundry and Engineering Co., 
Skinnerburn Road, Low Elswick, New- 
eastle-on-Tyne. October 14, 1925. 


MORTEGG. 


461,236.—Chemical Substances used for Agri- 
cultural, Horticultural, Veterinary and 
Sanitary purposes, but not including 
Poultry Medicines or the like—Murphy 
and Son, Ltd., The Cedars, Sheen Lane, 
Mortlake, London, S.W.14. October 7, 
1925. 


The above Marks have been “accepted”? by 
H.M. Patent Office, and unless any objec- 
tion is lodged the Marks will be duly 
Registered. 





NEW HORTICULTURAL INVENTIONS. 


LATEST PATENT APPLICATIONS. 


25682.—Tangent Tool Engineering Co., Ltd., 
—Motor-mowing-machines. October 14. 

25723.—Akt-Ges fur Anilin-Fabrikation.—In- 
secticide. October 14. 

25722.—Farbwerke, vorm. Meister, Lucius, and 
Bruning.—Dressing seeds. October 14. 

24711 — Burr, W. — Turf-cutting machine. 
October 5. 

24899.—Diehl, J.—-Lawn-edgye trimmer, October 


8. 
24826.—Marston C.C.—Weed-remover, October 
6. 


SPECIFICATIONS PUBLISHED. 


240,764.—--Moebes, A.—Machines for distributing - 


artificial manures. 

233,656.—Ketterer, E.—Heating of and supply 
of carbonic acid to hot-houses or hot- 
beds. 

239,973.—Halsted, A. G.—Devices for the pro- 
tection of growing plants. 

239,551.— Adelantado, L. — Manufacture of 
phosphate fertiliser. 





GARDENING APPOINTMENTS. 


to Col 
Hythe, near 


Mr. J. Bakewell Smith, late gardener 
HOBART, D.S.O., at Westcliff Hall. 
Southampton, and previously to the EARL OF 
ONSLOW, at Clandon Park, Guildford. as gardener 
to General KAYS, C.M.G., at Firgrove House, Farn- 
ham, Surrey. 

Mr. T. Reay, for the past five years gardener to Mrs. 
(CHARLES HUNTER, Hill Hall, Epping. as gardener 
to Sir PHILIP Sassoon, Bt., M.P., Trent Park, New 
Barnet, Herts. 


Mr. W. Watts, as gardener to KENNETH H. WRIGHT 
Esyg.. Watlinds House, Scaynes Hill, Haywards 
Heath. (Thanks for 2/6 for R.G.O.F. Box,—EDs.) 


Mr. W. Cole.for the past six-and-a-half years gardener 
to General Sir RICHARD HARRISON, at Ashten Manor, 
Exeter, Devon, as gardener to the same gentleman 
at Maypool House, Galmpton, Brixham, Devon. 
(Thanks for 26 for R.G.O.F. Box.—EDs.) 


Mr. J. Cross, for the past ten years with the late 
Sir EVERARD A. HAMBRO. K.C.V.O., Hayes Place, 
Kent, as gardener to Sir ALFRED GOODSTN, Waddeton 
Court, Brixham, South Devon. 


Mr. C. E. Saunders, foc seven years gardener to Col. 
PABAVICIN], St. Vincent, Grantham, Lincoln, as 
gardener to His Grace the DUKE OF SOMERSET, 
Maiden Bradley, near Bath, Somerset. (Thanks 
for 2'- for R.G.O.F. Box.— EDs.) 





THE GARDENERS’ 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


APPLE WITH BROWN SPOTS UNDER THE SKIN. 
E. G. S. The fruits are affected with bitter- 
pit disease, caused by a fungus, which is 
often essociated with a canker disease on 
the young branches. Remove all diseased 
fruits and destroy them by burning. Cank- 
ered shoots should be cut off below the 
seat of the disease, and these also should be 
burnt. Next spring spray the trees with 
Bordeaux mixture just before the buds 
burst and again after an interval of five 
weeks. 


COPPER BEECH TREE INFESTED WITH A WHITE 
Funcus. J.F. You arein error in assuming 
that the white, foreign matter on your Beech 
trees is a fungus. Your trees are attacked 
by an insect, Cryptococcus fagi, known as 
the Beech coccus. The best remedy is paraffin 
emulsion, to which has been added a solution 
of caustic soda at a strength of one pound 
in ten gallons ot water. Spraying should be 
done for two or three seasons, and should 
be undertaken so soon as the pest 18 noticed. 
The trunk and main branches should be 
scrubbed with a wire brush, or a stiff 
scrubbing brush, dipped in the emulsion. 


GRAPES UNSATISFACTORY. 4A. B. C. Your 
Muscat of Alexandria Grapes appear to have 
set badly and in one or two cases spot 
disease was present on the berries. We 
suspect that the temperature of the vinery 
has been kept too low. Next season use a 
little more fire heat when necessary and 
attend strictly to cultural details. 


HyYACINTHS WITH Basar GrowTHs. J. H. B. 
The growths at the base of your Hyacinth 
bulbs are bublets. It is possible that in 
lifting the old bulbs you severed some of 
the basal portion with the trowel or mice 
may have damaged them in store. The 
propagation of Hyacinths in this manner is 
put to use by growers in Holland, and if 
you refer to The Gardeners’ Chronicle for 
May 1 and May 9, 1909, you will find 
supplementary illustrations showing how 
Hyacinth bulbs are propagated in this 
manner, in the one case by ‘notching ” and 
in the other case by “ scooping,” of which 
latter your bulbs are an example. 


MELON SEEDLINGS GERMINATING IN THE FRUIT. 
J. W. The germination of seeds in Melon 
fruits is not unusual, and cases have been 
recorded before in The Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
The seeds of other fruits sometimes germinate 
in this way. 


NAMES OF FRUIT. J. K. 1, Newton Wonder; 


Wealthy ; 3, Chelmsferd Wonder; 4, not 
recognised ; 5, Allington Pippin ; 6, Baumann’s 


Reinette; 7, Court Pendu-Plat; 8, Colonel 
Vaughan. M.C. Charles Koss. F. A. A. 
1, Smart’s Prince Arthur; 2, Fearn’s Pippin ; 
3, Ribston Pippin; 4, Hertfordshire Pear- 
main; 5, Allington Pippin; 6, Easter Pippin ; 
7, Grange’s Pearmain; 8, Cellini; 9, King 
of the Pippins; 10, Dumelow’s Seedling. 
E. S. B. Mabbot’s Pearmain. C. H. 
French Codling. 


NAMES OF Priants J. C. G. Trachymene 
coerulea. C. McA. Cobaea scandens, A.C. 
Papaver nudicaule ; yellow flower, Erysimum 
Perofskianum, not a Wallflower, but nearly 
related thereto. F. 5. 0. Phytolacca 
decandra. F. J. 1, Pancratium illyricuin ; 
2, Begonia President Carnot; 3, Hieracium 
aurantiacum variety; 4. Helianthus Miss 
Mellish; 5, Helianthus rigidus; 6, Senecio 
tunguticus ; 7, Santolina Chamaecyparissus ; 
8, Rosmarinus officinalis; 9, Achillea mon- 
golica. S. O. 1, Phlomis fruticosa; 2, 
Teucrium fruticans; 5, Muehlenbeckia com- 
plexa ; 6, Stachys lanata; 7, Sedum specta- 
bile; 8, Senecio tanguticus; 10, too scrappy 
tor identification; 11, Nicotiana Tabacuin. 
W. G. Leycesteria formosa. Devonia. Pro- 
bably Salvia involucrata. A. B. 1, Gaul- 
theria Shallon ; 2, Senecio tanguticus; 3, 
Andromeda floribunda. S. P. S. Lycesteria 
formosa. 
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PRIMULA LEAVES UNHEALTHY. A. F. The 
leaves are affected with red spider. It is 
probable that the plants are growing in a dry, 
hot situation. Primulas need plenty of 
moisture, and enjoy a damp rooting medium 
during the summer. If red spider appears 
next season, spray the plants with water 
on frequent occasions. 


Rost SHaprEs. O. The shades or protectors 
used to preserve Rose blooms from damage 
by rain, wind or sun, are sold in two sizes, 
the larger being 10} inches in diameter and 9 
inches in depth, and the smaller one, 74 inches 
in diameter and 7 inches in depth. You may 
obtain these shades from Mr. John Pinches, 
3, Crown Buildings, Crown Street, Camberwell. 
S.E.5 


RHODODENDRON CAMPYLOCARPUM. A. A. A, 
There is no trace of disease or insect pest 
on the leaves enclosed. It is evidently 
a cultural trouble. Probably, being newly 
planted, the roots suffered from want of water 
during the hot, dry spell of weather we had 
in June and early July. Remove the flower 
buds in the hope that there is still sufficient 
life left in the plant to produce new leaves. 
Elms have gross surface- feeding roots, 
and we fear you will have difħculty in culti- 
vating Rhododendrons in such a position 
for any length of time. 


SARUBS FOR AN OXFORD QUADRANGIE: £. H. 
The following shrubs will be suitable for 
vour purpose:—North and North-East— 
Hydrangea petiolaris (scandens) white, June: 
Lonicera Heckrottii, cream and rosy-pink. 
June-July; Lycium chinense, reddish-purple, 
May, June; Pyracantha Rogersiana, white, 
red fruits, May; Viburnum plicatum, white, 
May; and Colutea arborescens, yellow, May- 


July. South—Osmanthus Delavayi, white, 
April, May; Teucrium fruticans, lavender. 


June-August; Styrax Wilsonu, white, April: 
Styrax japonica, white, May; Fendlera rupi- 
cola, white, tinted pink, May-June; Fabiana 
imbricata, white, June; and Viburnum 
Henryi, white, red fruits, June. East— 
Ceanothus dentatus, blue, April-May ; 
Choisva ternata. white, May-September: 
Cotoneaster horizontalis, white, red fruits, 
May; Jasminum officinale major, white, 
May-August; Sophora viciifolia, mauve, 
May-Junezand Trachelospermum jasminoides, 
white, June-July.  West—Abelia — triflora. 
rosy-white, June; Ceanothus rigidus, blue, 
April-May; Clematis Albert Victor, lavender. 
May-June; Clematis Mrs. Quilter, white, 
May-June; Cydonia japonica cardinalis, dark 
red, March-May; Cydonia japonica, Knap 
Hill Scarlet, March-May ; Dipelta flcribunda, 
tinted pink, May-June; and Stransvaesia 
salicifolia, white, red fruits, May-June. You 
should have stated the height of the wall. 
The foregoing shrubs are not ali strictly 
climbers, but are suitable for growing against 
a wall. 


VIOLA AND VERONICA. M. N. It is very 
doubtfulif vour Viola has ever had a distinctive 
name; it is apparently a seedling which has 
been propagated by cuttings for most of the 
self flowers come fairly true from seed, and 
are sold by seedsmen to colour. It is evidently 
a useful bedding variety though of no com- 
mercial value as a new sort. The Veronica 
is evidently V. Andersonii. though it is difficult 
to be certain about it, for so many garden 
hybrids have been raised on the continent 
in the past twenty years which are so nearly 
alike in colour that it becomes difficult to dis- 
tinguish them unless one sees the entire 
plant. These Veronicas are not hardy save 
in sheltered positions or favoured districts ; 
in the majority of cases they require a little 
protection during the winter, very much like 
the shrubby Calceolarias, in fact they are 
propagated and grown under exactly similar 
conditions. 

Communications Recoived.—A. W.-W. A.—W. 
W. P.—S. A.A. J. C.—T. W.—R. K. H.--H. C.—D. 
C.—M. de N.—A. M.—E. P.—E. B.—A. T. 3.—J. A. C. 


—C.H.G.—J.J.K.—W.F.&C.—-W. J. L.— Broadway. 
---W. P.-J. Bb. GW. F. Al. B. - E. H.- H. 


NovEeMBER 14, 1925. 
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AVERAGE MEAN TEMPERATURE for the ensuing week 
deduced from observations during the last fifty 
years at Greenwich, 12.3° 

ACTUAL TEMPERATURE— 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 5, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London, Wednesday, November 11, 
10 a.m. Bar. 30.4 Temp. 40°. Weather Wet. 
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Tue role of alkaloids, of 

Nicotine: which class of substance 
Waste Product plants produce many kinds, 
or Plant food? is still an unsolved problem 
of planWehysiology. Many 

of the alkaloids are highly poisonous sub- 
stances and hence it is not surprising that 
the view is often expressed that they serve 
a protective purpose, defending the plant 
which makes them from attack by animals 
to which the alkaloids are toxic. The direct 
evidence in support of this view is, it must 
be confessed, somewhat meagre. It is, of 
course, easy to imagine that the plant which 
has contracted the habit of manufacturing 
alkaloids should come to possess a high 
degree of tolerance toward the poison. This 
biological method of defence against attack 
by animals. would, moreover, seem to be 
practised very generally by plants. Yeast, 
for example, when growing in the absence 
of oxygen—that is, in conditions where it is 
likely to encounter severe competition from 
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other micro-organisms—can go on piling up 
alcohol till the medium in which itis growing 
contains some 17%, a concentration which 
is apt to prove ‘too much of a good thing ” 
to its rivals. Although, however, the pro- 
tective function of alkaloids is a plausible 
enough hypothesis, when put to the test of 
experiment it would seem to break down. 
For example, Messrs. Theron and Cutter, of 
the School of Agriculture, Potchefstroom* 
have brought forward experimental evidence 
which shows that the protective power of 
nicotine is not sufficient to save the Tobacco 
plant from attack by various pests—eelworm, 
aphides and bacteria. Having been com- 
pelled as a result of their observations to 
regard the prevalent theory with suspicion, 
they very properly set about an inquiry into 
the actual part which nicotine does play in 
the economy of the plant. They find that 
as the Tobacco plant grows so its nicotine 
content steadily increases and that the 
increase goes on up to the flowering stage. 
When that stage is reached, however, the 
nicotine contained in the plant tissues under- 
goes a rapid decrease and with seed forma- 
tion there is a still further decrease in the 
amount of nicotine. The actual quantity 
contained in the plant is not unnaturally 
influenced by the vigour of growth, which, 
in turn, is favourably affected by the addition 
of phosphatic and potassic as well as nitro- 
genous fertilizers. From these facts the 
authors reach the conclusion that nicotine 
serves the Tobacco plant as a store of nitro- 
genous food. Presumably the nicotine is 
decomposed by the plant as it passes into 
the flowering stage and the nitrogen which 
it contains is incorporated in the living 
tissues. These observations, on which this 
hypothesis is based, lead in any case to 
conclusions of practical importance. When 
grown for nicotine extraction the Tobacco 
plant should be harvested before it has 
begun to dissipate its stores of the alkaloid ; 
but when grown for Tobacco the plant 
should be encouraged to get rid of the excess 
of this product so that the leaves shall 
contain the right and small amount of the 
drug which apparently both gives the 
maximum of pleasure to the smoker and 
inflicts on him the minimum of harm. 








New Bridge at Hampton Court— Regular 
visitors to Hampton Court Palace and its 
gardens will learn with interest that the Surrey 
County Council has approved the scheme for 
a new bridge across the River Thames at 
Hampton Court. It is anticipated that, subject 
to an agreement with the Ministry of Transport 
and the Office of Works, a small portion of 
the Palace grounds will be made available 
for the construction of the new bridge. 


Dutch Tomatos.— A quarter-of-a-century ago 
the average Dutch family had never tasted a 
Tomato, but nowadays, Tomatos are found 
on the dinner table of rich and poor alike, 
and Holland is cultivating and exporting 
Tomatos in great quantities, mainly to England 
and Germany. Westland, south of the Hague, 
is the great district for the culture of Tomatos, 
and other vegetables, under glass. Glass 
culture makes it possible to market Tomatos 
from the middle of April until the end of 
November. A visit of Dutch growers to England 
in 1902, says the Monitor, resulted in the 
founding of an expert control bureau for super- 
vising the selection and packing of the fruits, 
which are now divided into three grades depend- 
ing on size and weight. These Tomatos must 
be of equal ripeness, without blemish, packed 
in layers, and the net weight stated on the boxes. 


Ce 
*South African Journal of Science, XXI., p. 199, 1024. 
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Coloured Post Cards of Kew Gardens. — 


Four additional sets of picture post cards. 
in colour, are now on sale at the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew. These comprise a set of stove 
and greenhouse plants, included among which 
are varieties of Hippeastrum and greenhouse 
Cyclamen; two series of rock garden and 
hardy herbaceous plants, among which are 
beautiful pictures of the Bluebells and Daffodils 
in the woodland, and a very fine group of 
Gentiana verna in the rock garden, and a pan 
of Saxifraga Grisebachii. There is also a set 
of Himalayan Rhododendrons, including R. 
arboreum and R. barbatum. In all these 
post cards the natural colours have been very 
faithfully reproduced. 


National Chrysanthemum Societys Show, 
1926.--The National Chrysanthemum Society 
has made arrangements to hold its annual 
exhibition in 1926 on November 4 and ð, at 
the Royal Horticultural Hall, Westminster. 


The Blackmore Centenary.—In the Thames 
Valley district a special effort is being made 
to raise the necessary £200 in order to place the 
proposed replica of the medallion in Exeter 
Cathedral in the Free Library at Teddington, 
and establish a fund for a prize to be annually 
awarded amongst the children of the district 
for the best essay on R. D. Blackmore and his 
novels. It will be remembered that following 
several years residence in the neighbouring 
town of Twickenham, Mr. R. D. Blackmore 
lived at Teddington for forty-two years, during 
which time he grew Pears extensively and wrote 
thirteen novels, including ‘‘ Lorna Doone.” 


The New Minister of Agriculture. — The King 
has been pleased to approve the appointment of 
the Rt. Hon. Walter Edward Guinness, D.S.O., 
M.P., to be Minister of Agriculture in succession 
tothe Rt. Hon. E. L. Wood, M.P. Mr. Guinners 
has done excellent work as Financial Secretary 
to the Treasury. He is the third son of Lord 
Iveagh. and was a member of the Conservative 
Government in 1922, as Under Secretary 
for War, a year later he became Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury, and when the Con- 
servative party was returned to power last 
year, Mr. Guinness was selectcd for his old post 
at the Treasury. 


Export of Horticultural Produce.— According 
to the Ministry of Agriculture, the export trade 
in herticultural produce from this country 
is slowly but steadily increasing. During the 
year ended March 31, 1924, the number of 
certificates issued was 1,700, compared with 807 
certificates issued in the year ended March 31, 
1922. The increase in the amount of the 
inspection work may be gathered from the fact 
that during the year ended March 3], 1924, 982 
consignments were examined, as compared with 
only 374 in the year ended March 31, 1922, 
and 482 in the year ended March 31, 1923. 
In addition, during the year ended March 31, 
1923, 115 inspections of Pctatos for export 
to Algiers and Uruguay were carried out, 
which involved the examination of some 7,000 
tons of Potatos. In the following vear eighty 
inspections, covering some 3,000 tons, were 
carried out. 


The Carrot Fly.—In a leaflet* published by 
the Ministry of Agriculture on the Carrot fly, 
it is recommended to spray the plants with 
paraffin emulsion made by dissolving 1 lb. 
of soft soap in one gallon of boiling water, 
and whilst still hot add two pints of paraffin 
and churn the mixture thoroughly. When 
required for use one gallon of thia mixture 
should be added to nine gallons of water. 
Rain water or water that is not very hard 
should be used. The Carrots should be sprayed 
shortly before, and again just after thinning. 
Another specific is a mixture of green tar oil 
and precipitated chalk, in the proportion of 
one part of the oil to one hundred parts of 
the chalk. The Bulletin states that pressing 
the earth closely around the stems tends to 
prevent the flies trom egg-laying. This may 


* Leaflet No. 38. Ministry of Agriculture, 10, Whitehall 
Place, 8. W. 1. 
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be done immedintely . after the plants are 
thinned by treading both sides of the rows. 
Young Cirrots removed during the operation 
ct thinnin: should be removed so soon as 
possible ; thinning is best done in the evenings 
aftec sundown when the flies are not active. 


The Hay Crop.—According to the Ministry 
of Azriculture, the Hay crop was secured 
in very good condition, and the quality as a rule 
is excellent. The yield per acre of seeds hay is 
estimated at 29.8 cwts. or I} cwt. above average, 
but two ewts. lizhter than the heavy crop of 
last year. Most eastern and south-eastern 
counties had very good creps, and in the south- 
west yields were generally well above average, 
but in the north and in Wales many counties 
had lirthter crops than usual. The estimated 
total production of 2,562,000 tons is 225,000 
tons less than last year. Yields of meadow 
hay were relatively not so good as those of seeds 
hay, the estimated average yield per acre of 
21.1 cwts. being only one-fourth of a cwt. 
above averaze. As compared with 1924, 
the yield per avre is lizhter by about two cwts. 
per acre, and the total hay production, viz., 
4,547,000 tons, is smaller by 665,000 tons. 
As in the case of seeds hay the best results 
were in the east, and crops were lighter than 
usual in the ncrth and in Wales. Taking both 
kin is of hay tozether, the production is estimated 
at 7,103,000 tons against 7,999,000 tons in 
1924 and 7,707,000 tons in 1923. 


Varietizs of Fruits at Wisley.— The collections 
of fruits at Wisley are said to include 323 
varieties, or supposed varieties of Apples; 
114 of Pears; 116 of Plums and Damsons; 
161 of Gooseverries; 32 of Red Currants; 
4 of White Currants; 26 of Black Currants ; 
128 of Raspberries; 14 of other berries; 95 
of Strawberries ; ani6of Quince. Thisstandard 
collection is very valuable for the comparison 
of growth, ete., of the varieties selected for the 
trials of commercial varieties of fruits. Up 
to the bezinning of the present year the number 
of diferent kinds of fruits in the commercial 
trials were 47 Apples; 8 Pears; 9 Plums; 
6 Cherries; 2 Damsons; 16 Raspberries ; 
11 Red Currants; 17 Black Currants ; 6 Goose- 
berries ; 3 Strawberries and 1 Nut. 


Grants to Agricultural and Horticultural 
Collegas.—The ‘lreasury has authorised the 
codatinuance to agricultural and horticultural 
colleses for another two years (ending with the 
academic year 1925-26) of the rates of grants 
sanctioned for the five year period 1919-1924. 
Tae followin: is a list of the grant-aided institu- 
tions, and the amounts of the annual block 
grant payable to each. (a) Universities and 
university colleges: University College of 
Wales, Aberystwyth, £3,800 ; University College 
of North Wales, Bangor, £3,800; Cambridge 
University School of Agriculture, £5,700; 
Leeds University, £3,800; Armstrong College, 
Neweastle-on-Tyne (University of Durham), 
£3,300; Oxford University School of Rural 
E-onomy, £3,300; University College, Reading, 
£3,500; University College, Reading, British 
Dairy Institute, £900; South-Eastern Agricul- 
tural College, Wye (University of London), 
£4,400. (b) Azricultural Colleges, ete.: Harper 
Adams Agricultural Colleze, Newport, Salop, 
£4,400; Midland Agricultural and Dairy 
College, Sutton Bonin-ton and _ Kingston, 
Derby, £2,500; Royal Agricultural College. 
Cirencester, £2,000; Royal Veterinary College, 
London, £3,300; Seale-Hayne Agricultural 
Colleze, Newton Abbot, Devon, £2,300; and 
Swanley Horticultural College for Women, 
Swanley, Kent, £1,500. The total amount of 
the grants is £48,500. 


A Potato Conference.— A conference on recent 
developments in the manuring of Potatos 
will be held in the Rothamsted Experimental 
Station on Friday, November 20, at 11.30 a.m. 
The speakers will include Sir John Russell, 
Mr. J. C. Wallace, Mr. R. W. Wheldon, and 
Mr. T. Eden. Those intending to be present 
are requested to communicate with the secretary, 
Rothamsted Experimental Station, Harpen- 
den. 
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Mr. James MacDonald.— Most horticulturists 
who visit the leading flower shows throughout 
the country are well acquainted with the 
cheery personality of “‘the Grass Man,” Mr. 
James MacDonald, of Harpenden; but com- 
paratively few are aware that he was successful 
in other branches of gardening before he founded 
his present business “on a blade of Grass.” 
A native of Perthshire, he obtained a thorough 
grounding in various branches of gardening 
before he came south to enter the nurseries of 
Messrs. Dicksons of Chester, and later, the 
nurseries of Messrs. James Veitch and Sons. 
At this period some fine collections of Conifers 
and other trees and shrubs were being made in 
various parts of the country, and to gain a 
knowledge of these subjects, Mr. MacDonald 
went to Tortworth Court Gardens, Gloucester- 
shire, where he remained several years. He 
believes that Choisya ternata was first planted 
out-of-doors at Tortworth, and remembers 
that a specimen which failed to bloom in a big 
conservatory was planted out-of-doors, where 
it flowered freely. During his gardening career, 
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MR. JAMES MACDONALD. 


Mr. MacDonald won two medals from the 
National Rose Society, and awards from the 
National Chrysanthemum Society, and Shrews- 
bury Floral Fete. Many years have elapsed 
since he decided to devote his attention solely 
to ‘“‘ Grass, but from his childhood Grasses 
possessed a fascination for him, and with his 
father and brother he made a collection of 
indizenous species, especially those found in 
Perthshire. That Mr. MacDonald has, with his 
two sons, built up a successful business in the 
creation, improvement and preservation of lawns 
of many kinds, is obvious. His ‘‘ Grass Gardens” 
have proved delightful and interesting features 
of many leading exhibitions. At the Inter- 
national Horticultural Exhibition of 1912, he 
was awarded a gold medal and special cup 
for his display, and in the following year his 
exhibit of Grasses at Ghent won a gold medal 
avec felicitations. At the Chelsea show of the 
present year, Their Majesties King George V 
and Queen Mary made a close inspection of 
Mr. MacDonald's exhibit, and stood for some 
time on the central section; eventually, the 
section so honoured was removed in its entirety 
to Harpenden where it is a prominent feature, 
and one which money will not purchase. Mr. 
MacDonald has frequently contributed to our 
pages and to other publications, and he has 
written a very useful book, entitled Lawns, 
Links and Sports Fields. The Chief burden 
of the Harpenden business now falls upon his 
two sons, Mr. H. C. F. MacDonald, and Mr. 
I. J. C. MacDonald, who are very proud of their 
father. 
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Spread of Silver Leaf Disease.—Silver Leaf 
disease has caused severe loss to commercial 
growers in Leicestershire, where over 2,000 
Plum trees have been destroyed on commercial 
plantations covering 230 acres, within a pericd 
of five years. In the Melbourne district of 
Derbyshire the cultivation of the Victoria 
Plum has been almost entirely abhandcned 
in favour of other fruits and vegetables, whilst 
in Middlesex, which has probably sufiered 
greater loss than any other county, it is estimated 
that of the total number of Victoria Plum trees 
planted during the past ten to twenty years 
over fifty per cent. are dead or dying through 
Silver Leaf. 


Vegetables as Food —A Bulletin issued by 
the Ontario Department of Agriculture* gives 
some interesting data on the food value of 
vegetables, and the preparation of vegetables 
for the table. The author states that 
vegetables serve to keep the blood alkaline 
and although a certain number of fruits and 
vegetables contain a great deal of acid in them- 
selves, after digestion they give to the blocd 
mineral matter which makes it alkaline. The 
most useful vegetables in this respect are 
Spinach, Celery, Chard, Lettuce, Tomatcs, 
fresh Cucumbers, Carrots, Cabbage, Cauliflowers, 
string Beans, Beets, ete. Another value of 
vegetables is that they are a source of iron 
which is necessary for good red blocd formation. 
Those especially rich in iron are Spinach, 
Dandelion, Chard, Watercress, Cabbage, 
Brussels Sprouts, Asparagus, and string Beans. 
It is, however, in the supplying of vitamines 
that green vegetables and fresh fruits are so 
valuable in maintaining health in the body. 
Green leaf vegetables are especially valuable 
for their vitamines, such as Lettuce, Celery, 
and raw Cabbage, whilst Tomatos also are 
amongst the most important of vegetables which 
furnish vitamines. As a source of starch, 
sugar and fat vegetable foods are very valuable, 
those that are rich in starch and sugar including 
roots and tubers such as Potatos, Parsnire, 
Carrots, Beets and Salsafy, also those of which 
the seed is used, such as Maize, Beans and Peas. 
Certain vegetables contain so much as ten to 
fifteen per cent. of starch and sugar, and of 
these the chief are Beans, Beets, Potatos, 
Corn, Parsnips, Lima Beans green, dried Lima 
Beans, dried white Beans, and dried Peas. 
Those with a low sugar and starch content 
are Lettuce, Cucumbers, Spinach, Chard, 
Asparagus, Endive, ete. The list of vegetables 
recipes show some methods adopted in Canada 
with which we in this country are not familiar. 
The use of Nuts with salads is recommended, 
the Nuts containing a certain amount of protein. 
Such salad in conjunction with bread and 
butter and a glass of milk, is said to make a 
well-balanced meal. 


Autumn Colour in the Arnold Arboretum.— 
We learn from the Bulletin issued by the Arnold 
Arboretum University that although the leaves 
of several trees which assume brilliant autumn 
colours have heen injured by severe winds, 
rain, and even by an unseasonable snowstorm, 
and have fallen prematurely this autumn, like 
those of the Red Maple (Acer rubrum), the Sugar 
Maple (Acer saccharum), the Kentucky Coffee 
tree (Gymnocladus), many of the Cherry and 
Plum trees, the Sassafras, most of the Poplars, 
Phellodendron amurense, Cercidiphyllum japon- 
icum, the Walnuts and some of the Hickories, 
there is now (October 29) probably more 
brilliant colour in the Arboretum than there has 
been earlier or than there will be later, for the 
leaves on many of the Oaks, of which the forests 
and many plantations in eastern Massachusetts 
are largely composed, the American Beech 
trees, the Tulip Tree (Liriodendron), a few Maples, 
the Hornbeams (Carpinus), Hop Hornteam 
(Ostrya), and of the Sorrel tree (Oxydendrum), 
are still brilliant in colour. The autumn leaves 
of the Scarlet Oak (Quercus coccinea), the White 
Oak (Quercus alba), of a dwarf Oak (Quercus 
ilicifolia), and of the Red Oak (Quercus borealis 
maxima) make the greatest show in the Arbor- 
etum. Those of the Scarlet Oak are the 
deepest red or scarlet of any of the American 


* Bulletin 312. Ontario Department of Agriculture, 
Women's Institutes Branch. 
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THE ORCHID HOUSES. 


Ry J. COLLIER, Gardener to SIR JEREMIAH COLMAN, Bart., 
Gatton Park, Reigate. 


Preparing for Winter.—November ir generally 
considered the period at which the winter 
treatment of Orchids should commence, and 
is probably the most trying month of the 
whole year for the inmates of the various 
divisions. It is often very difficult to main- 
tain the conditions necessary for tbe future 
welfare of the plants. Henceforward all 
Orchids will need all the sun-heat and light 
available, and, so long as the sun is capable 
of raising the degree of warmth in the houses 
considerably during the middle hours of the 
day, every advantage should be taken of 
admitting fresh air. The great difficulty is 
to balance the four agents ruling plant life, 
viz., light, heat, mcisture, and air. It is 
advisable in preparing for winter that the 
temperatures in all the houses should be 
reduced a few degrees by night. (treat care 
should be exercised to prevent plants that 
are at rest starting into growth prematurely, 
and those still growinz actively should be 


encouraged to maintain sound, healthy, pseudo- 
bulbs. 


Temperatures.— During the winter the tem- 
peratures of the houses on light, bright days 
should be a few degrees higher than on dull, 
heavy days, and the hizhest temperature of 
each hcuse should be between the hours of 
twelve and two, while the lowest should be 
during the hours of darkness; the difference 
hetween the two extremes should be from 5° 
to 10°. The following temperatures should be 
maintained as nearly as possible :—East Indian 
house, 60° to 70° ; Cattleya house, 58° to 65° ; cool 
house, 48’ to 55°. It will be beneficial to the 
inmates of either division if the temperature 
is allowed to fall a degree or two for a short 
period during times of severe frosts, rather 
than to employ excessive fire-heat. Very little 
damping of the houses is now required; water 
should only be used in sufficient quantity to 
maintain a humid atmosphere in those houses 
where the plants are still growing, and to 
counteract the dryness caused by fire-heat 
where it is necessary to maintain a warm 
temperature. Cleanliness is an important 
detail in the successful cultivation of Orchids, 
and no time should be lost in cleansing the 
houses both inside and out; cleanliness of the 
plants and their general surroundings is always 
essential, 


— — * — 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 
By W. AUron, Gardener to VISCOUNT ELVEDEN, 
Pyiford Court, Woking, Surrey, 


Herbaceous Borders.— How often should the 
herbaceous border be overhauled may be a 
vexed question which admits of no concrete 
answer. As often ag necessary is the abstract 
answer and a wise one, for there are many 
factors which tend to vary the duration of 
time that a plant will remain vigorous without 
being disturbed. The greatest factor, however, 
is the constitution of the plant itself, and 
while some plants grow so vigorously that 
they become matted clumps in a single season, 
others take more than a season to become 
established, resent disturbanee, and simply ask 
to be left alone when flourishing. It is 
therefore obvious that a fixed rule for over- 
hauling the border every second, third, or 
fourth year cannot be Jaid down; rather is it 
wise to admit that to keep a large and 
varied collection of herbaceous perennials 
always in prime condition it is necessary to 
practise a partial overhauling every year and 
this must be done with a good deal of 
judgmert and an intimate knowledge of the 
habit and vigour of the various subjects 
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grown. Where extensive alterations are being 
carried out in existing borders a wholesale 
removal of the plants is frequently the easiest 
way of doing the work and in this case a 
length of the border should be cleared, 
thorouzhly prepared, enriched and ecnsolidated 
for the reception of the re-arranged plants. 
The arranzemeat of the various subjects 
according to height should not be carried out 
too rigidly. By bringing fairly tall plants 
towards the front in some cases and taking 
moderately dwarf ones well back in others a 
much more effective ensemble is created. 
For general purposes it is difficult to surpass 
the old style mixed bcrder where a large 
collection of perennial plants is arranged in 
small clumps irrespective of colour. Such 
borders provide effective floral displays over 
a lonz period, and, by judicious planting, 
growths from later flowering subjects may be 
trained out to furnish spaces which may 
have become bare through the passing out of 
flower of early season subjects 


Colour Scheme.—A colour scheme should only 
be attempted where ample space is available, 
as schemes of this kind can only be effective 
at a distance and boldness of design is an 
essential factor in the foundation of this 
distant effect. Much more thought and skill 
are needed to make a success of the colour 
scheme border, but when it is a success” the 
mixed bsrder cannot be compared with it for 
effectiveness and beauty. A well-planned, 
mixed border, however, is infinitely more 
effective than an indifferently planned colour 
scheme border. 


Lawns. —The present season has contributed 
some remarkable records to gardening, and I 
should think none is more remarkable than 
the weight of grass taken from lawns after 
the passing of the autumn equinox. Mowings 
have been as Juscious as during the spring 
months and the moisture and mildness of the 
season make it necessary to keep the mowers 
going beyond the usual last date. The man 
on the spot must be the judge as to the 
time for the last mowing; in these gardens it 
will probably be about mid-November. The 
point to remember is that it is not wise to 
set the mower too low for late mowings, but 
it is equally necessary to ensure that the 
grass is left in a comparatively short state 
sc that winter cultivations are not hampered. 


PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 


Ry F. J. CLARK, Gardener to Lt.-Col. SIR GEORGE 
HOLFORD, Westonbirt, Tetbury, Gloucesterstire. 


Hard-wooded Plants.—The overhauling and 
examination of pot-grown Azalea indica, green- 
house Rhododendrons, and other hard-wooded 
plants should now be undertaken, and auy of 
the plants which are needing it may be re- 
potted, Essential points to observe in carrying 
out these operations are—the provision cf 
sound, clean pots, carefully drained, and very 
firm potting. Do not overpot the plants, and 
care should be taken against them being potted 
too deeply. When completed the old ball 
should be just covered and the pots not over- 
filled, allowing adequate space for watering. 


Camellias. — Opportunity should be taken 
to cleanse these plants thoroughly before the 
flowers bezin to open, Take care that the 
plants do not become too dry at theirs roots 
or excessive bud-dropping may result. Plants 
which have set flower buds very thickly should 
be disbudded as the buds become large 
enough, 


Climbing Roses.-—Any of these plants which 
are being grown in borders or beds under 
glass may, with advantaze, receive cultural- 
attention at their roots at the present time. 
A goodly portion of the old soil should be 
taken. not only from the surface of the borders, 
but also, if the old soil is becoming exhausted, 
from the outer parts of the borders, and to a 
greater depth, This may be substituted by 
fresh soil, comprising strong, turfy loam, a 
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little well-decaved manure, and some good 
bone-meal. Give the whole of the borders a 
liberal watering after renewing them. The 
final pruning of the plants should be left 
until just previous to re-startimg them into 
growth. 


Cyclamens.—The young plants which were 
raised from seeds sown in August should by 
this time be large enough to be prieked ofi 
into pans. These latter should be well-drained 
and filed with a mixture of one part fibrous, 
mellow loam, and one part Oak leaf-mould, with 
the addition of broken old mortar rubble and 
suarp sand, Pass the whole of the maternal 
through a half-inch meshed riddle. rubbing as 
much of the fibre as possible throuzh the 
sieve, Place the seedlings about one- and- 
a-half inch apart in the pans. Grow them 
on in a temperature of 50’ to 607 close to the 
roof-glass, Last vearsa plants should now be 
throwing up their flower spikes freely, and may 
be allowed or disallowed to flower as may be 
desired. From the less vigorous or backwaril 
plants it will be well to remove the flower 
spikes so soon as they become large enough 
to be safely detached by means of a sharp 
pull, for some time longer if they should not be 
in demand, and indeed any portion of the stock 
of plants may be thus treated should tt be 
desired to defer their flowering. Those plants 
whieh are allowed to flowee freely should be 
fed moderately with liquid manure and an 
occasional application of some good artificial 
plant food. Take care when applying water to 
the plants that it does not become lodged in 
the centres of the corms, and keep the flowers 
pulled from the plants before they become 
stale, 


HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 


By E. NEAL, Gardener to J. A. NIX, Eaq., Tilgate, 
Crawley, Sussex. 


Pruning. —By this date the foliage will have 
fallen. more cr less, from Pear trees, and when 
the weather is favourable the pruning of the 
trees should be commenced. Wall Pear trees 
that have filled their allotted space should 
have the growths cut back to within two or 
three buds at the base. All dead = spurs and 
badly-placed shoots should be cut away. and 
if spurs are too numerous they should be 
thinned to allow light and air to reach the 
branches, All old ties of string or shreds 
should be taken away and new ones substituted. 
Young trees that have more wall space te 
cover may have their leading growths shortened 
to about fifteen inches or eighteen inches 
according to the variety and the stocks thes 
are worked on; if on the Pear stock they will 
need a considerable amount of pruning. The 
shortening of the side growths may be done 
as advised for the older trees. 


Bush Pear Trees.—These should be pruned 
to form spurs in the same way ax the others. 
but they should not be crowded with Jeadine 
growths; keep the middle of the tree 
open. 


Apples.—Certain varieties of Apples may be 
pruned closer than others. Those that toim 
plenty of flower buds close to the stems, such 
as varieties of the Codlin type, Lord Derby. 
Royal Jubilee, Edward VII, Cox’s Orang" 
Pippin, King of the Pippinsand Egremont Russet. 
may be pruned closely. Other varieties. such 
as Worcester Pearmair, Blenheim Pippe 
Bramley's Seedling, Golden Noble, and Newton 
Wonder should only be thinned sutticiently t° 
prevent over-crowding of the shoots. While 
the pruning is in progress watch carefully for 
any buds that are affected with brown rel: 
these should be cut out and burnt. Serpe 
all cankered places and dress the wounds with 
a mixture of gas-tar and clay in equal pr 
pertions. Well work the specific in the 
crevices of the shoots with a stiff paint brush. 
Where the trees are crowded with old spuis 


these should be thinned to give room to 
vounger wocd to form fruiting spurs. — 
and judgment should be exercised wher 
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pruning the leading shoots, leaving the top bud 
in the mght direction to keep the tree evenly 
balanced. In some cases it will be necessary 
to prune to a side bud, in others to an inside 
bud, to prevent the trees from covering too 
much ground. On upright growths prune to 
an outside bud, and the same remark applies 
to pruning the side growths. 


Standard Trees.—The best time to prune 
standard trees is so soon as the crop is 
harvested and before the leaves drop. The 
operator is then able to see exactly what 
growths are required to be removed. All over- 
lapping branches and those that cross each 
other should be cut away and the wounds 
made in pruning dressed with gas tar. This 
material should also be used on other parts of 
the trees where the bark is bruised. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 
By H. PRINCE, Reading. 


Asparagus.—Where Asparagus is desired for 
use in the beginning of the New Year, suitable 
roots should be procured. Choose good, strong 
clumps in number according to the quantity of 
stock required, and place them in pits or 
greenhouses. Houses that have been recently 
cleared of Melons and Cucumbers will be 
suitable for the purpose. Plant the roots 
firmly and fairly closely together in old potting 
compost from the soil heap, and cover the 
roots to a depth of three-inches or four-inches. 
Maintain an even temperature of abcut 63°, 





and soak the roots with tepid water as 
required. 
Celery.—In some districts batches of late 





Celery need earthing up for the final occasion, 
and opportunity should be taken to complete 
the operation during the first favourable 
weather. Bank in the sides of the ridges very 
firmly by beating with the back of the spade ; 
this will help to throw off some of the heavy 
rains. Early Celery that has been blanched 
by means of paper bands should be used 
first, for it will be liable to injury from sharp 
frosts. I have never seen Celery so badly 
infested with maggot at such a late period of 
the year as this season, many crops being 
practically cleared of foliage. The attack 
came with such rapidity some short time ago 
that little opportunity was afforded the grower 
to combat it, and much loss will accrue to 
many who have grown large crops of Celery 
for market. 


Leeks.—Leeks that were dibbled in holes on 
the flat should be hoed and cleared of weeds 
when the weather is favourable and the ground 
in a fit condition. Any late-growing crops in 
trenches should receive their final earthing up, 
making the soil in the ridges very firm with 
the back of a spade. 


Spinach.—Spinach raised from seeds sown in 
the autumn should be looked over periodically 
with a view to removing all decaying leaves, 
or the whole crop will soon get into a bad 
state. The same remark applies to the crops 
of Spinach Beet. Both these crops are 
benefited by fairly close picking, thus keeping 
down rampant growth, which often occurs. 
Hoe the beds when weather permits to aérate 
the ground. It is advisable to have a good 
bed of Spinach Beet as well as the ordinary 
Spinach, as it may be used as a substitute 
for Spinach, and, being very hardy, may be 
had for use practically any time throughout 
the winter. 


FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 


By F. STREETER, Gardener to MAJOR ALBERT PAM, 
Wormley Bury, Broxbourne, Herts. 


Early Vines.—Where ripe Grapes are required 
for use next May, the present is a suitable 
time for starting the vines into growth. 
Where pot vines are grown for supplying the 
earliest bunches these, if the pots are well 
filled with roots, should be transfcrred to 
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clean, sound pcts two sizes larger than the 
old ones. If a top-dressing only is needed, 
this should be afforded. Use a compost con- 
sisting of the finest quality fibrous loam which 
has been stacked for several months, clean 
mortar rubble, and a five-inch potful of bone 
meal and a fifteen-inch potful of soot per barrow 
load of the mixture. Make the tcp-dressing 
thoroughly firm, and leave plenty of room in 
the pot for watering. The woodwork and 
glass of the house should be washed thoroughly, 
using hot water and soft-soap to which has 
been added a small quantity cf paraffin, well 
stirring the mixture before syringing the wood- 
work and glass. Limewash the walls and all 
brick or cement spaces, adding a handful of 
flowers of sulphur to the wash. A hot-bed 
should be made of three parts fresh leaves 
and one part short stable litter, into which to 
plunge the pots when the heat of fermentation 
has declined to eighty per cent. When the 
pots are plunged tie the canes into half hoops 
to cause the buds to break evenly. The vines 
should be thoroughly clean before introducing 
them to their fruiting quarters. Keep the 
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FOR NORTHERN GARDENERS. 
By JAMES JEFFERY, Gardener to the EARL OF LONSDALE, 
Lowther Castle, Penrith, Westmoreland. 

Transplanting Trees and Shrubs.—From this 
time onwards whenever the soil and weather 
are favourable, the transplanting of trees and 
shrubs may be proceeded with, in order to 
have them in their new quarters before spring. 
Trees and shrubs planted now will settle in 
the soil better and produce a freer first year’s 
growth as compared with those planted in the 
spring, the latter usually suffering from drying 
winds in March. The soil does not become 
sufficiently consclidated about the roots of 
trees and shrubs planted in spring however 
well it may have been packed around the ball, 
before hot, dry weather sets in. Success in 
moving the tree or shrub, whether it be 
large or small, depends on the care exercised 
in lifting it. A good firm ball of earth should 
be attached to each specimen, and this 
may be obtaired by first opening a deep 
trench with a spade and carefully loosening 
any superfluous soil from the roots until there 
remains a ball sufficient in size as compared 
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(see p. 389). 


temperature of the house at 45° at night and 
50° by day. Spray the rods gently with tepid 
water twice a day in bright weather and keep 
the floors moist always. 


Early Vines in Borders.— Permanent vines 
should be cleansed thoroughly ard the houses 
washed as advised above, and all ironwork 
and trellis wires rubbed with a paraffin rag. 
If mealy bug has been present extra care will 
be necessary to rid the vines of this pest. So 
soon as the vines are pruned, wash them with 
hot, soft-soapy water, then remove any loose 
bark, taking care not to injure the under bark 
by peeling the old off too closely. Spread 
mats on the floor to catch the rubbish; this 
is most important. Repeat the operation after 
two or three days, adding a nicotine emulsion 
or Gishurst Compound. Keep the house open 
until the roots are dry, then cyanide the vinery, 
using two-ounces of cyanide per thousand-cubic- 
feet; exercise very great precaution in using 
this deadly gas. Remove a few inches of the 
loose surface soil of the border and substitute 
a similar compost as recommended above. 
Tie the rods into position, but if they are 
young and difficulty has been experienced in 
getting the buds to break evenly, bind them 
into halt hoops similar to the pot vines. Water 
tanks in the houses should be cleaned out. 
So soon as the house is closed maintain a 
moist atmosphere, and use fire-heat only when 
the thermometer falls below 45° at night. and 
on no account allow the pipes to become hot. 


to the dimensions of the tree or shrub about 
to be moved. Next, well undermine the ball 
with the fork. For large specimens a tree- 
lifting machine may be necessary, but for 
those of ordinary size a few planks worked in - 
crosswise and bound together are sufficient. 
Mats or old sacks should be tied around the 
ball to prevent it from breaking and tearing 
the roots. The hole for the reception of the 
tree should be sufficiently wide to allow of all the 
roots being spread their full length and leave a 
margin of space after this has been done. 
Trim all roots that may have been torn when 
lifting, and press the earth firmly as each layer 
is added to the hole. The tree or shrub 
should be staked securely after it is planted. 
Guard against deep planting. * 


Sweet Peas—Swect Peas may be sown in 
pots now, and if the seedlings are grown in cool 
conditions they will form good plants for 
putting out of doors early next season. - Use 
a compost consisting of two-thirds loam and 
one-third leaf-mould, adding plenty of sand 
to render it porous. Use three-inch pots for 
sowing and place three or four seeds in each 
pot. Well water the soil and cover the pot 
until the seeds have germinated. Keep a close 
watch for mice. When the young plants start 
to grow freely in February they may be trans- 
ferred to five-inch pots and grown in cold 


‘frames to be hardened off and planted out on 


the earliest date considered safe in the 


particular district. 
B 
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PROPAGATING ROSES FROM CUTTINGS. 


THOSE who intend inserting cuttings of Roses 
should do sə forthwith. There is one 
advantage in working up a stock of Roses in 
this manner, especially in cold and exposed 
districts, for when Roses are budded on the 
Manetti or seedling Briar they frequently 
succumb if a spell of severe weather sets 
in, whereas with Roses grown on their own 
roots, should the tops die off through the 
frost, strong shoots will develop later. 

Roses of the rambler tamily may be pro- 
pagated from cuttings grown in the open. The 
cuttings should be from nine inches to fifteen 
inches long, and those of otherkinds cf Roses 
about six inches long. The cuttings should 
be made from ripe wood of this year’s growth, 
and, if possible, with a heel of the old wood. 
If, however, no heel is taken with the 
cutting, it should be cut clean across just under 
a joint. The cuttings should be inserted in 
the ground in a slanting position facing north, 
and, in the case of ramblers, with two or three 
buds buried under ground. As the rows are 
made ready for planting a little sand should 
be put into them for a base of the cutting to 
rest on, and it all the leaves are left on they 
will more readily take root than if removed, 
as a callus forms quicker. So soon as a 
callus has formed the cuttings should be taken 
up and put into clean six-inch pots filled with 
maiden loam of a light, sandy nature. Five or 
six cuttings will be sufficient for each pot; 
and they should be inserted firmly around the 
sides of the pot. 

Stand the pots containing the cuttings in a cold 
frame on a bed of ashes, and, provided the 
cuttings are kept moist, they will not require 
further attention for a month. The frames 
should be kept clcsed during that time to 
prevent moisture escaping. While the frames 
are kept closed no water will be necessary, but 
afterwards the cuttings should be kept moist 
and a little ventilation given. By about the 
end of February the shoot will have formed a 
considerable amount of callus, and at this 
stage tne cuttings should be taken into a 
greenhouse or a low propagating pit (the latter 
suits them best) where a bottoin heat of 70° 
is maintained. 

If the callus has mide good growth while 
in the cold frame the cuttings will root as 
easily as those of bedding plants after they 
have been in the heat for a short time, but 
not otherwise G. Barton, Sunnyside Gardcns, 
Tansley, Matlock, Derbyshire. i 
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PRIMULA MINIMA. 


Many precious gems among the Primula 
tax to the utmost the skill of the cultivator 
and too frequently his most careful efforts 
do not bring success. This is true of the 
exquisite little Primula minima, a plant of 
miniature size. It abounds in its native 
places, the high moorlands of alpine regions 
of Europe, where, carpeted by other plants, 
it flourishes with the freedom we cannot 
expect to see in our gardens. 

In our climate many carpeting plants grow 
so vigcrously that they would choke this tiny 
gem. Gentiana verna and a few other sub- 
jects of similar nature will answer as carpeters 
for P. minima. Peaty loam, mixed with sand, 
and a cool position, should suit P. minima, 
although many would find it more satis- 
factory as a pot plant, grown in the soil 
mentioned above, and plunged in sand in 
a cool situation. 

This tiny Primula has stiff, glossy Icaves 
and develops from one to two = flowers, 
generally of a lovely rose pink, with a white 
throat, on short scapes which rise barely 
above the leaves. There are several varicties, 
including a white one. It may be propagated 
by division or seeds, if the latter are obtain- 
able. 


THE 
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CORYDALIS CHEILANTHIFOLIA. 


UNFORTUNATELY, some of the newer Chinese 
species of Corydalis are not hardy in our climate, 
and, attractive as they are, they are of little 
use in the hardy flower garden. 

C. cheilanthifolia is hardy in, at least, most 
British gardens. I grew it for some vears 
in an exposed rock garden, having secured it 
soon after its introduction from China. It 
appeared to withstand the most severe winters 
and springs during the years it was in this 
rock garden, but it was left behind with many 
other good plants when I removed to a new 
garden. 

The foliage of this Corydalis is very attractive, 
suzgestive of bronze lace-work. The flowers, of 
the usual shape of those of a Corydalis, are 
small and developed in racemes, and with their 
pale yellow colouring look well just above the 
bronzy leafage of the whole plant. The plant 
grows only some six inches high, and is very 
attractive; it should not oust the old C. lutea, 
a well-known and brighter plant, but there 
is room for both species. S. Arnott. 





BULB GARDEN. 


LESSER-GROWN BULBOUS PLANTS. 
(Continued from p. 366.) 
AGAPANTHUS UMBELLATUS. 


IF more growers had the courage to treat 
the handsome African Lily as a hardy plant 
its real beauty would be more appreciated. 
Valuable as it is for growing in tubs, vases 
or pots for summer decorations in porches 
and verandahs or on terraces, planted out by 
streams or ponds it has a finer and more 
attractive appearance than as a pot or tub 
plant. It is sufticiently hardy to withstand 
ordinary English winters, at any rate in the 
South and West, with no more protection 
than its own leaves will afford. In extra- 
ordinary winters a little dry litter to prevent 
the frost from peretrating the tubers is all 
that is necessary. 

The plant requires an abundance of mois- 
ture in the growing season but comparative 
dryness during the dormant season is essential, 
hence a position near a stream or pond where 
the roots can reach the water in the summer, 
but where the tubers are left well above the 
water level in winter, suits it admirably. 

The plant is a voracious feeder and to 
produce opulent growth and inflorescences 
liberal feeding should be practised, for its 
tubular, bell-shaped flowers are most striking 
and effective when appearing over healthy, 
dcep-green foliage in massive umbels. 


ALSTROMERIA. 


ALTHOUGH these beautiful Peruvian Lilies 
are easily grown in a well-drained, light soil, 
many growers have dificulty in establishing 


them. A common cause of failure is shallow 
plantinz; a mere covering of the roots spells 


certain disaster and they should be put down 
to a depth of at least six or eight inches. 
The members of the genus are impatient of 
root disturbance and once established they 
should be allowed to remain for several years, 
as they seldom attain their full beauty until 
the second or third year. Those who have 
failed to establish them by planting imported 
stock should try raising them from seeds and 
transferring them to their flowering positions 
While in active growth. 

A. aurantinea is one of the best and produces 
heads of rich orange flowers spotted with red. 
It is a very showy, hizhly desirable border 
plant and invaluable for cutting. A. chilensis 
hybrida bears flowers im beautiful shades of 
ruse and blush with orange-vellow and crimson 
markines, While A. pulchella (syn. psittacina, 
is a very attractive species with bright crimson 
flowers splashed green and brown. 


AMARYLLIS BELLADONNA. 


THoucn not perfectly hardy, so many 
gardens offer positions where the requirements 
in connection with the cultivation of this 
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plant are fulfilled, that it does not need a 
very wide stretch of the imagination to 
include it in our collection cf hardy bulbs 
Its handsome, bold umbels of large, delicate, 
pale rose flowers, appearing in late autumn, 
make it a plant of outstanding value, and 
wherever a position can be found at the foot 
of a south wall or, better still, a narrow 
border adjoining a greenhouse, a few bults 
should be planted. 

The border should be well-drained and 
thoroughly prepared for the reception of the 
bulbs, which should be covered to a depth of 
six or nine inches to guard against frost 
reaching them. The plants should not he 
disturbed for several years, When doing well 
an overhauling about every foarth or fifth 
year is advisable, and this should be done 
Immediately after the flowering period. 

There are two or three varieties of which 


rosea maxima is a very vigorous grower, 
throwing up umbels of from six to nine 


flowers; speciosa purpurea is a very richly 


coloured variety, the flowers being purplish- 
red with a striking white centre. 
ANOMATHECA. 

THis genus of charming Cape bulbs is 
gencrally grown in pots indoors, but on light. 
warm soils with fairly drep planting it 
suceceds well outside and produces in July 
and August dazzling scarlet flowers with 
erimson blotches. It attains a height of 
about one foot and its small, brilliant flowers, 
standing gracefully above the grass-like leaves, 
make it very eflective. 

A. cruenta is the species chiefly grown and 
it is very useful as an edzing or on rockwork. 
A. grandiflora, a recently introduced species, 
has rather larger flowers. They are readily 
Increased from offsets or from seeds, which 
ripen freely. 

ANTHERICUM. 


THe so-called Nt. Bruno and NSt. Bernard 
Lihes are interesting, popular, hardy plants and 
they are valuable for associating with other 
graceful plants in the borders, while they are 
ideal for naturalising purposes in moist 
poritions. 

A. Liliastmum bears elegant, snow-white. 
Lily-like flowers, while those of A. Liliago 
are somewhat smaller and star-shaped. Both 
species flower during the summer and are 
valuable for cutting. 


CAMASSIA. 

Tuis is an attractive genus of Lilaveous 
plants, most of whieh throw up stately spikes 
of flowers in various shades of blue in May 
and Jure, and though charming in the flower 
border at this season they afterwards became 
rageed, and it is more satisfactory to use 


them for naturalising purposes at the edges 


of the woodland. 

C. Cusickii forns a rosette of broad, glaucous 
foliage, and throws up elegant spikes of pale 
lavender, star-like flowers with yellow anthers. 
It prefers a rich soil and a partially shaded 
position, though it will grow almost anywhere. 
A. esculenta and its varieties bear rather 
larger flowers on tall, elegant spikes and are 
very attractive. W. Auton, 

(To be concluded.) 





HARDY FLOWER BORDER. 


KNIPHOFIA (TRITOMA). 


THe Kniphofias play a leading part in garden 
decoration; the tall, leafless and = distinctive 
scapes of the larger-growing species give characte? 
and colour to the summer and autumn borders. 
while the smaller members are ideal plants 
for the rock garden or border of choice plants. 

Commemorating Johann Kniphot, 1704-6% 
professor of Medicine at Erfurt, these Lilaceot> 
plants are indigenous to South Africa anıl 
Madagascar, and with very few exceptions ate 
hardy in these islands ; however, in very seve!" 


winters, it is well to afford some protection 


to all but the most robust species. Bold 
groupings in somewhat isolated positions al 
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eminently satisfactory, especially when the 
large species are used; a background such as 
is provided by Yew or other Conifers, appears 
to intensify the beauty of these fine plants. 

In a stiff, loamy soil, a sunny situation, 
and with abundant moisture, the majority of 
Kniphofias grow to perfection; propagation 
is effected by division or by seeds, the latter 
method being somewhat slow. 

The best garden species include K. aloides, 
with coral-red flowers fading to orange. This 
plant attains to a height of four feet ; introduced 
from South Africa so long ago as 1707, it is some - 
times referred to as K. Uvaria. This is a hand- 
some species, of which there are several varieties, 
the best being K. a. glaucescens, South Africa, 
1859; K. a. maxima, Orange Free State, 1862, 
figured in Bot. Mag., t. 6553, and K. a. serotina, 
a late flowering variety intrcduced trom South 
Africa in 1859. 

K. Burchellii is a desirable plant about 
eighteen inches high, with flowers bright red 
and yellow tipped with green. A distinctive 
character is given to this species by the black 
markings of the scape. This species was intro- 
duced from South Africa in 1816. K. carnosa 
is a somewhat small plant, introduced from 
Abyssinia in 1879; the rather small, apricot- 
yellow flowers are produced in the autumn 
on a scape about one foot high. This is a fine 
garden plant. 

K. caulescens is a ncble species reaching 
a height of five feet or even more; the flowers 
are red, fading to greenish-yellow, and are 
arranged in a dense head about seven inches 
oreightinchesin length. Thisautumn-flowering 
Kniphofia has leaves of glaucous blue-grey. 
It was introduced from South Africa in 1862, 
and is figured in Bot. Mag., t. 5946. 

K. comosa has yellow flowers disposed in 
a dense head and produced in August. The 
plant grows eighteen inches to two feet in height. 
It is an Abyssinian species, and was introduced 
in 1879; it is figured in Bot. Mag., t. 6559. 

K. foliosa (syn. K. Quartiniana) has bright 
yellow flowers tinged with red, and it blooms 
in August. The leaves develop in a dense 
rosette ; they are very broad at the base, taper- 
ing to a thin point. The species is a native 
of Abyssinia, and was introduced in 1880. 
It is figured in Bot. Mag., t. 6742. K.Macowanii 
is a most beautiful species with bright coral- 
red flowers; of somewhat slender growth and 
flowering in August, it attains to a height of 
one foot or eighteen inches. It is a delightful 
plant for the rock garden. This South African 
species was introduced in 1874 and is figured in 
Bot. Mag., t. 6167. 

K. pumila is an orange-red species flowering 
in August, of small and slender growth. It 
came to this country from South Africa in 1774, 
and is figured in Bot. Mag., t. 7641, under the 
name of Tritoma pumila. 

K. praecox is a species flowering in May, 
producing bright red and yellow flowers with 
the habit of K. aloides. It is a native of 
South Africa, and was introduced in 1862. 

K. Leichtlinii has dull red and yellow flowers 
produced in August. This fine species is a 
native of Abyssinia. K. Rooperi does not 
produce its orange-red flowers, fading to yellow, 
until October and November, and is therefore 
somewhat liable to suffer from the vagaries 
of the weather; it is a good plant in a mild 
autumn, This Kniphofia was introduced from 
Caffraria in 1854, and is illustrated in Bot. 
Mag., t. 6116. K. modesta, a white-flowered 
species from Natal, is not easy tc accommodate, 
but should be tried in a warm and sheltered 
position; it is a plant of the utmost interest. 

Garden varieties of Kniphofia are legion, and 
where all are good, it is somewhat difficult 
to make a selection. It is impossible to omit 
the gracilis varieties, plants of slender growth 
and with small flowers ; they bloom from July 
to late autumn, and are well-adapted to the 
rock garden. Some of the best of these forms 
are Alaska, yellow ; Buttercup, yellow ; Chryso- 
lora, yellow and orange: Lemon Queen, Lady 
Hillingdon, yellow ard orange, and Victoria, 
orange. 

K. nobilis is one of the grandest of Kniphofias, 
with towering spikes, five to six feet in height, 
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bearing orange-scarlet flowers. This is one of 
the best species for producing a bold effect. 
Royal Standard, in yellow and red, is a note- 
worthy variety, blooming in July and August. 

Fine yellow varieties are Solfaterre, late 
autumn ; Sulphur Spire, August and September ; 
Lachesis, August ; and C. M. Prichard, August 
and September; Lord Roberts is a superb 
scarlet-flowered plant growing five feet or more 
in height and flowering in August and September. 

Other good sorts are Triumph, bronzy-yellow; 
Corallina, Rufus, Rufa, John Benary and 
Goldelse. 

When Kniphofias are doing well they should 
not be disturbed. An annual mulch of well- 
rotted manure is cf great benefit to them, 
but disturbance at the roots, except when 
absolutely essential, is strongly to be deprecated. 
Ralph E. Arnold. 
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It is, however, a botanical puzzle, as in form 
and other points it does not agree with typical 
C. Warscewiczii, either the colcured or albino 
forms. It is most probable that it is a seed- 
ling sport from the white type in its native 
habitat. But the R.H.S. Committee, when 
considering its standing, failed to clear up the 
matter, and the exhibitor’s name was accepted 
and must remain. 

C. Warscewiczii Frau Melanie Beyrcdt was 
first shown in a small group of coloured 
varieties by Mr. Otto Beyrodt, Marienfelde, 
Berlin, at the R.HS. Holland House show, 
July 12, 1904, when it gained a First Class 
Certificate, and was fully recorded in The 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, July 16, 1904, the fine 
size of the flowers, the purity of the white 
and the rich purple of the broad front of the 
lip being noted. 
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ORCHID NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM TYNTESFIELD. 


Tus handsome Odontoglossum was awarded 
the Premier Diploma of the Orchid Club when 
exhibited at Manchester on May 8 last, by 
Mr. B. J. Beckton, Daisy Bank, Irlams-’o-th’- 
Heights. The illustration (Fig. 161) represents 
a typical flower, somewhat reduced in size, 
from a full spike of six blooms, and shows 
the fine form and texture of this fine Orchid. 
The parentage, unfortunately, is unknown. 

The sepals and petals are marked by some- 
what broken blotches of a pleasing lilac-rose 
colour on a white ground. The large, flat, 
white labellum has a pair of symmetrical 
rose-purple spots beneath the crest. 


CATTLEYA WARSCEWICZII VAR. FRAU 
MELANIE BEYRODT. 


Tuts remarkable white-petalled Cattleya has 
flowered in many collections this season, and 
its unique characters never fail to attract. It 
is now an established favourite in gardens, 
and has been used by hybridisers in improving 
the strain of so-called albino Cattleyas with 
great success, the shape of the flowers and 
purity of the white in the progeny being 
assured where it has been used. 





161.—ODONTOGLOSSUM TYNTESFIELD., 


CATTLEYA LABIATA VAR. PEETERSII 
SUPERBA. 


In 1894 there appeared in the collection of 
M. A. A. Peeters, at Brussels, a most remark- 
able form of Cattleya labiata. This was 
probably a peloric sport, in which the rich 
eclour of the lip was transferred to the sepals 
and petals, which, in the new variety, were 
intense rose-purple, the lip being formed and 
coloured as in typical C. labiata. 

Two forms appear to have flowered, both 
with the same rich colour, but in the one 
reported in Gard. Chron., October 27, 1906, 
p. 298 (as-C. labiata, Peeters’ variety,, when it 
received a First-Class Certificate at the Royal 
Horticultural Society, some variegation on the 
sepals and petals was noted. 

The variety superba has also a flaking of the 
colour, the tints varying in lighter and darker 
shades, the white being confined to the mid- 
ribs. In point of fact, it has in both forms 
little beyond its rich colour to recommend it, 
the flowers being small for the species, the habit 
rather dwarf, ard the white-flaked form often 
showing brown stripes on the pseudo-bulbs. It 
is, however, unique in its section. A very 
richly-coloured flower taken from their plant, 
obtained at the dispersal of the Leemann collec- 
tion, has been received from Messrs, Sanders, 
St. Albans. J. O'B. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS, 





PROPAGATING PAULOWNIA IMPERIALIS 
FROM ROOT CUTTINGS. 


Tuts handsome foliage tree first bloomed in 
Great Britain in 1852,in the gardens at Bishop- 
stowe, Torquay, and the species was described 
in The Botanical Magazine, tab. 4666. The 
Gardeners’ Chronicle (June 29, 1912, p. 430), gave 
a description, with a photograph, of a specimen 
in the Cambridge Botanical Garden which was 
covered with fine spikes of bloom one foot 
in length. Kew has two specimens near the 
King William Temple, but as they are cut 
down to the trunk, one at about two feet and the 
other at about six feet from the ground, they 
are poor examples. 

This Paulownia is noble in foliage as well as 
when covered with its Bignonia-like, pale- 
violet flowers, for the leaves measure one foot 
or more in length. It is frequently planted 
as a foliage plant in England and in gardens 
on the Continent. I saw a beautiful tree, 
three feet in diameter in Japan, but rather 
short-aged and with spreading branches. The 
leaves and the wood when crushed have an 
unpleasant odour. 

Paulowina imperialis grows best in a rich 
loam, but if the soil is free from underground 
water it will thrive in almost any kind of soil. 
In Japan it does not luxuriate when exposed 
to the setting sun and it is also damaged by 
high winds. In my country it is cut down 
to the ground in the autumn and the stump 
covered with a mound of soil to protect it from 
frost and winds, but before the buds begin 
to break the mound is removed. 

This tree is easily propagated from seeds 
and root cuttings. The Japanese prefer the 
latter and the price of the roots is given in the 
Japanese nurserymen'scatalogue just the same as 
for seeds and plants. We obtain more vigorous 
plants from root-cutting than from seeds. 
In November the roots of specimens four 
inches to one foot in diameter are dug up 
and roots of half-an-inch to two-and-a-half 
inches in diameter are selected. They are cut 
into portions five inches or six inches long, dried 
in the sun for two or three days and then placed 
ina hole on the south side of a bank till the spring, 
or they may be stored in a dry hole under cover. 
They are placed in the hole and covered with 
a few inches of dry soil; several layers may be 
made if a large number is to be dealt with. In 
early spring they are planted in a bed and when 
the new shoots have grown to about four inches 
the strongest one is selected and the rest rubbed 
off. 

The seeds are sown in April in a dry bed. 
They are not covered with soil, but merely 
pressed in the ground and covered with straw. 

In Japan, Paulownia imperialis is chiefly 
cultivated for its wood—the beautiful silvery 
white and light timber is used for the best 
cabinet work, etc. The tree is cut to the ground 
every fifteen or twenty years but it is weakened 
after this has been done five or six times. Kan 
Yashiroda, 40, Windsor Road, Richmond. 


DWARF FORMS OF PINUS SYLVESTRIS. 


Tue dwarf variety of the Scot’s Pine known 
as Pinus sylvestris var. aurea is a most delightful 
subject for a commanding position in the rock 
garden or any other suitable eminence. It is 
of very slow growth, the specimen we have 
being not more thap three feet in height, 
though its age must be fully fifteen years. 
In shape it is pyramidal; the lower branches 
have all been maintained and the foliage, apart 
from the tree’s attractive form, is a very striking 
brassy-yellow throughout the winter. The 
change to that colour takes place about the 
end of October, and it does not revert to the 
sombre green ot summer until April is well in. 
This is still a comparatively rare subject in 
gardens, but it richly deserves wider notice. 

Another useful little Scot’s Pine is P.s. var. 
nana (globosa pumila), We have had this variety 
foralmost twelve years, end it is still cnly about 
one foot high and two feet across. In habit 
it appears to incline to the semi-procumbent, 
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the ends of the branches being tilted into the 
perpendicular. The fcliage is a dark grey- 
greer, more akin to that of the type, but, as 
in the case of the golden variety, the leaves 
are not much more than an inch in length. 
Both of these are growing in poor, stony, 
lime-free soil which becomes very dry in summer. 
Ai Tink: 





A NOTE ON SEDUMS. 





AMONG the Mexican Sedums one of the most 
steadfast has been S. retusum. We have had 
this in various parts of the garden for a good 
many years, and, without any protection what- 
soever, it has never suffered from frost. This 
is a- sub-shrubby species with  spathulate, 
glossy-green leaves notched at the extremity, 
and it is notable for being an almost con- 
tinuous bloomer. Ip early summer its crimson- 
eyed, white stars are most plentiful, but it is 


rarely without some of these, save in the 
depth of winter. Though said to attain the 





GEORGE CREELMAN. 


162.-- LILIUM 


FIG. 


height of one-foot, S. retusum is a slow grower. 
We have had a number of plants for some 
seven or eight years, and they are still under 
six-inches, but the soil is poor and stony, and 
very dry in summer. 

The beautiful, emerald leafage of S. Palmeri 
is never quite so attractive as it is in autumn, 
when it assumes so glaucous a hue that it is 
easily the most striking plant of that colour 
in the garden. We also find this species hardy 
enough to winter without protection, and that 
other Mexican species, S. compressum, is equally 
trustworthy. Whilst the former is more strictly a 
spring bloomer, the latter often prolongs its 
season throughout the summer, and one plant 
is even now (late October) carrying a large head 
of its golden-orange flowers. 

S. Stahlii, though hardy enough here has 
not yet attempted to flower. For some time 
I had been wondering what became of its large, 
egg-shaped leaves, many of which vanish, 
leaving wide gaps in its string of beads, but 1 
read in one of Mr. E. A. Bowles’ interesting 
books that birds, mistaking them for fruits or 
herries, carry them away. 

Among the Sedums having the brightest 
leaf-tints at this season are the little mat- 
forming S$. lydium, which is a rich crimson, 
and that excellent old plant, S. spurium, whose 
leaves are a vivid cerise, both plants being in 
poor soil with tull exposure, S. oreganum, 
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even a form known as “splendens,” said to 


excel in leaf-colour, does not become the brilliant 
blood-crimson that it does in some gardens, 
and S., divergens is even more disappointing 
in that respect. On the other hand, S. spathuli- 


folium var. purpureum is always excep- 
tionally good. This splendid variety 
not only pives us rosettes and leaves of 


unusual size, but the margins of the larger 
leaves are, in autumn and winter, a bright, 
cherry-crimson, which, melting into the purple 
of the younger foliage and the blue-white 
meal at the centre, makes a mcst effective 
combination. J., N. Wales. 


AMERICAN NOTES. 


Taeg reference to Rose Ladylove, on page 281, 
interested me because this name was un- 
doubtedly first given to the original Ophelia 
in Covent Garden Market after its forcing 
qualities had been proved by the E. G. Hil 
Co., of Richmond, Ind. If I recall rightly, 
Ophelia had been in commerce two or three 
years before its value for forcing was proved 
and I believe Mr. Hill gained the impression 
that it was useful for this purpose after he 
had seen it being tried at Messrs. Beckwith’s 
or elsewhere. At all events it was not until 
after Ophelia’s merits had been made known 
in America that ‘*Ladylove’’ was used in 
Covent Garden and as the Messrs. Beckwith 
were the only people to offer it and their 
salesman sold it as Ladylove, 1 assumed the 
new name was “ invented,’ to prevent others 
from using it too soon. Lady Pirrie was 
another variety that appeared in Covent 
Garden about the same time under a name I 
cannot now recall. Renaming of flowers in 
Covent Garden is, or used to be, common. 

I am enclosing a small print of the new 
hybrid Lilium Geo. Creelman (Fig. 162), raised 
at the Ontario Agricultural College, Canada. 
This is a hybrid from L. regale and L. 
Sargentii. The amount of stock of this Lily 
is, of course, limited, and so far as I am 
aware, no bulbs have been distributed. It is 
perfectly hardy in Canada provided the bulb 
has a six-inch covering of sand; the stems 
carry up to seventeen flowers, these being so 
much as six inches long and four inches across 
the mouth, which is strongly reflexed, The 
blooms are snow-white, shading to rich yellow 
from the centre to the base of the throat. 
The anthers are purplish, changing to brown 
at maturity. The plants will grow six feet tall; 
well established bulbs produce so many as four 
rigid stems that are densely covered with 
dark green foliage. This hybrjd appears to 
be a wonderful Lily for the garden and when 
it becomes available, it should become exceed- 
ingly popular. T. A. Weston, New Jersey, 
U.S.A. 








PUBLIC PARKS AND GARDENS. 


THE MINISTRY OF HEALTH has authorised the 
Acton and Ealing Councils to borrow sums of 
£45,342 and £51,070 respectively tor the pur- 
chase of Gunnetsbury Park. 








APPLICATION has been made by Ramsgate 
Corporation for sanction to borrow £32,688 
for laying out land on the St. Lawrence Cliff's 
Estate, West Cliff, for pleasure grounds. 





THe planting of trees in Richmond Park, 
which was suspended during the war, has been 
very extensive in the past few years, and very 
considerable numbers of Oak, Ash, Maple and 
Beech trees have been planted for the 
replacement of those that have died and to 
increase the number and variety already 1m- 
eluded in the Park. In 1923 the number of new 
trees planted was 350. This general planting 
is being carried out in the other Royal parks, 
and future generations will have no cause 
to complain of neglect. by the authorities 
responsible to-day. 
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NOTES FROM GLASNEVIN. 


Nowapays when garden-raised forms of 
Gladioli are so popular it is refreshing to turn 
occasionally to the wild species and note their 
simpler charms. None of them has had a 
more potent influence on the characters of 
recent garden hybrids than G. primulinus. The 
so-called primulinus hybrids are among the 
most popular of garden flowers, and have the 
merit of continuing to throw up spikes for 
many weeks in succession. There is a group 
of Gladiolus primulinus in a narrow border in 
front of one of the houses here which has 
never been lifted, and it continues to increase 
and flower freely. The position is a dry one 
fully exposed to the sun, and is evidently 
suitable in spite of the fact that Mr. C. E. F. 
Allen has described its habitat as ‘‘one of the 
wettest parts near the Victoria Falls” (Bet. 
Mag. t. 8080). The colour of the flowers is 
somewhat paler than depicted in the figure 
quoted above, but the description — pale 
primrose—is correct. It is a plant 
grows well in any garden and if planted 
in a suitable position need not be lifted 
annually. 

In previous notes I have made references to 
Nerine Bowdenii, but at the risk of being 
credited with repetition I do so again. No 
matter what the season may be the flowers 
are freely produced, and no kind of weather 
seems to have any effect on the open flcwers. 
For some time past we have had heavy storms of 
wind and rain, yet this Nerine seems unaffected. 
In addition to the type, which here forms a 
mass of bloom a yard across (Fig. 160), the 
paler pallida, the deeper coloured Exonia, 
and Colossus do equally well. It is possible 
that some of the hybrid Nerines usually grown 
under glass would do in sheltered borders in 
the open. Many seedlings have been raised at 
Glasnevin, and the indoor display at present 
is a feature. Annually some of them are 
discarded, and as an experiment a number 
were planted out round the houses. So 
far all have lived and a few are flowering, 
those having Plantii or Fothergillii blood being 
very rich in colour. 

Kniphofia brevifolia (Bot, Mag. t. 7570) is 
one of the smaller-growing species suitable for 
a sheltered position. Lacking the fine colour 
and size of the many forms of K. aloides, it 
nevertheless has a peculiar grace and charm 
of its own. Said to be allied to the white- 
flowered K. modesta, it seems hardier than 
that species, which has never becc me established 
here. K. brevifolia has been known to botanists 
since 1862, but was not introduced to cultiva- 
tion until 1895, when it was collected by Mr. 
J. Medley Woods and sent to the late Mr. 
Max Leichtlin. Planted in a sheltered border 
it does well, forming tufts of narrow leaves 
some two feet long, the flower scapes projecting 
well above them, The flower spike is some 
six inches long, the flowers closely set, perianth 
tube short, pale golden yellow; flowering in 
October. 

Cyclamen cilicium is a dainty species and the 
latest of the autumn-flowering series, almost 
linking up with C. Coum, which is already 
showing flower. For a sheltered nook in the 
rock garden no more beautiful plant could be 
recommended, but it is seen to best advantage 
perhaps in the alpine house, where in pan or 
pot it flowers freely, and may be enjoyed no 
matter how inclement the weather, The leaves 
are small, orbicular, blunt, and somewhat 
cordate at the base. The flowers are smaller 
than those of C. neapolitanum, pale rose 
coloured, produced quite freely. There is a 
good figure in The Gardeners’ Chronicle of 
February 5, 1898, p. 81, reproduced from a 
photograph taken by M. Siche, of Mersina, 
showing the plant in its native habitat in the 
Cilician Taurus. 

Leptodermis pilosa, which promises to be a 
useful autumn-flowering slirub, is a new species 
introduced by Mr. Forrest from the base of the 
Lichiang Range in China. Several other species 
have recently been collected but do not seem 
much in evidence as living plants. L. pilosa 


that 


is now from two-and-a-half feet to three feet 
high here, forming a much-branched shrub, 
with opposite, ovate leaves, dark green above, 
paler below with scattered soft hairs on the 
veins and margins. The flowers are produced at 
the apex of the shoots of the current year and on 
short lateral branchlets in clusters of three to 
five ; tube of the corolla about three-eighths-of- 
an-inch long, the lobes spreading, pale lilac or 
almost white, Cuttings root readily, and the 


FIG. 


R.H.S. Award of Merit, November 3; flowers yellow. 





many years ago but are now probably rarely 
seen out of botanic gardens. G. Devoniana is 
at present flowering in the stove here and is 
remarkable for the large size of the flowers. 
The tube of the corolla is slonder, some eight 
to nine inches in length, expanding suddenly 
to five broad, spreading, recurved lobes; the 
fully open flowers are very pale yellow, at first 
appearing almost white. 


Iochroma grandiflora (Bot, Mag., t. 5301) 


163.—ACACIA SUAVEOLENS. 


Shown by Mre. C. Wiliams, 


Greenway, Churston. 


(see p. 


plant so far has grown freely in sun or shade. 
It has not yet been tested by a severe winter 
but has proved quite hardy after two years 
in the open. : 

Gardenia Devoniana (Bot. Req., vol. 32, t. 
63) is an old member of a genus once much 
more extensively cultivated than is now the 
case. It is a native of tropical Africa, and 
according to th- description accompanying the 
figure was introduced from Sierra Leone by 
Mr. Whitfield, whose name is commemorated 
in Whitfieldia lateritia (Bot. Mag., t. 4155). 
Both plants enjoyed considerable popularity 


378.) 


is a Solanaceous shrubby plant also known as 
I. Warscewiczii. It was discovered by Hartweg 
in the Mcuntains of Ecuador and was probably 
introduced about 1844, or a little earlier. The 
leaves are large, ovate, acuminate, rounded at 
the base and hairy on both surfaces. The 
flowers appear in late autumn and are produced 
in loose clusters; the corolla tube is Jong and 
deep violet in colour. Generous treatment is 
necessary to get the best results, and it is 
probable that planting out in a warm green- 
house would give a better show of flowers 
than pot culture. J. W. Pesant. 
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EDITORIAL NOTIOES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the. 
PUBLISHER, 5, Tavistock Street. Covent 
Garden. W.C. 2 


Urgent Communications.—// sent by telegraph, these 
should be addressed “Gard. Chron., Rand; or by 
telephone, to Gerrard, 1543. 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—The Editors do 
not undertake to pay for any contributions or illustrations, 
or to return unused communications or illustrations, 
unless by special arrangement. The Editors do not hold 
themselves responsible for any opinions expressed by 
their correspondents. 


Local News.—Correspondents will greatly oblige by sending 
to the Editors early intelligence of local events likely to be 
of interest to our readers. 


Editors and Publisher.—Our correspondents would 
obviate delay*in obtaining answers to their communi- 
cations, and save us much lid and trouble, if theu would 
kindly observe the notice printed weekly to the effect that 
all letters relating to financial matters and to advertise- 
ments should be addressed to the PUBLISHER; and that 
all communications intended for publication or referring 
to the literary department, and all plants to be namea 
should be directed to the EDITORS. The two departments, 
Publishing and Editorial, are distinct, and much un- 
necessary delay and confusion arise when letters are 
misdirected. 


Newspapers.—Correspondents sending newspapers should 
D careful to mark the parayraphs they wish the Editors 
see. 


Letters for Publication as well as specimens of plants 
for naming, should be addressed to the ED RS, 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London. 
be WRITTEN GN ONE SIDE 
ONLY CF THE PAPER, sent as early in the week as 
possible. and duly signed by the writer. If desired, the 
signature will not be printed, but kept as a guarantee of 
good faith. 


Hlustrations.—7'ne Editora will be glad to receire and to 
select photographs or drawings suitable for reproduction, 
of gardens, or of remarkable flowers, trees, etc., but they 
eannot be responsible for loss or injury. 
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THE GARDEN IN ANTIQUITY. 


XV.—ARABIAN GARDEN-CRAFT. 


tor wanderer, bird of passage, one wjth 

no settled home.We must not allow this 
fact, however, to mislead us. Even the Arabs 
are not without their fixed abodes in the desert, 
or their villages, towns and cities in the 
regions which are not desert. Some are still 
nomads while others till the soil. Anthro- 
pologists tell us that “the gathering of wild 
fruits, by which huntsmen and primitive 
nomads find some vegetable nourishment, 
forms the first impulse to pass over to an 
agricultural life.” 


Ta term Arab has become a synonym 


The Arabs have long been cultivators of 
the soil, as well as horse-breeders, herdsmen, 
and owners of camels. The Prophet Mahcmet 
seems to have favoured the nomad type of 
character as against the agricultural. It is 
said that he once told the fcllowing story to 
one of his companions in the presence of an 
Arab of the desert. Permission to sow some 
grain was sought from Allah on one occasion 
‘by an inhabitant of Paradise. ‘‘ You already 
have everything you need,” was Allah’s reply. 
‘“« True,” was the answer, “all the same I 
should like to be allowed to scatter some 
seed.” Permission having been granted the 
seed was sown, and instantly the sower saw 
it spring up, grow tall, and become ripe for 
harvest. “This man,” said one who heard 
the story, ‘“ must have been either an Ansari 
or a Kureyshite, for they employ themselves 
with seed-sowing, a thing which we Arabs of 
the desert never do.” Thereupon the prophet 
smiled approvingly. Implements of agriculture, 
he affirmed, did not enter the dwelling unless 
Allah at the same time caused low-mindedness 
to enter also. 





* Previous articles on ‘‘ The Garden in Antiquity” by 
the Rev. Hilderic Friend ” appeared in our issues for 
February 7 ; February 21; March 12; April 11; April 25; 
May 30; June 20; July 25; August 8; ugust 22; 
eu 12; September 26; October 17, and October 
31, 5. 
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Although much has been written respecting 
the flora of Arabia, and, as we shall find, we 
are greatly indebted to the Arabs tor many 
vegetable products together with their names, 
little seems to have been written respecting 
their garden-cratt. I have, therefore, fallen 
back on notes culled during long years of 
study, for such facts as may be of interest to 
the horticulturist. If our studies had embraced 
agriculture much interesting matter might be 
added, seeing that the Nabatheans would have 
come under our purview. What they did for 
this science, however, must be reserved for 
separate treatment. Our field is still suffi- 
ciently wide, since the Arabs have brought 
their influence to bear upon a vast tract of 
country, trom the Persian Gulf to the 
Mediterranean, and from the Red Sea through 
Sinai, Midian and Syria to Damascus. We 
shall find that not only had Mahomet his 
Paradise, but that within these bounds monks 
in their retreats cultivated the ground from 
very early times, while herbs and products 
of high renown became articles of commerce. 
It is, at first sisht, ratner curious to notice 
that books dealing with the plants of these 
lands are concerned, not so much with bril- 
liant flowers like the Tulip, Lily and Rose, xs 
with perfumes and aromatics. But two facts 
have to be borne in mind. The first is that 
the flowers we now so greatly admire owe 
very much to recent cultivation. The original 
Tulip, tor example, was comparatively un- 
attractive, Then we must remember the 
peculiarity of plants which grow in dry and 
desert lands. Foliage is often reduced to a 
minimum, and, as Burton, writing on the 
botany of Arabia remarks, ‘Several species 
exude gums or resinous matter that encrusts 
their stems. Many of the plants have glaucous 
stems or leaves, or are completely covered 
with a hoary pubescence. Not a few are 
viscous, adhering to the hand like glue; and 
a large proportion is distinguished by more or 
less pungency or aromatic odour—dqualities 
always possessed by the growth of the desert.” 
Hence the traveller cannot help admiring the 
desert flora, the perfumed forms of vegetation 
being “small, tender and mignonne as that 
of Iceland, and filling the liberal air with its 
lavish fragrance.”’ 


These fragrant woods, aromatic gums, and 
perfumed products ot nature were highly 


prized. They yielded balms and medicines, 
wholesome drinks and foods, material for 
incense and drugs, peculiarly useful where 


sanitation was at a discount, and bad smells 
were supposed to breed disease. By fumi- 
gation they could minimise the annoyance of 
mosquitos and other noxious insecta, while 
the woods which were so endowed by nature 
were usually of a very durable character and 
thus served many ends, 


An extract or two from the records of 
recent travellers may help us, because they 
show that garden-craft has in some places 
attained a high state of perfection—an_ indi- 
cation that it is not a thing of recent intro- 
duction. Palgrave, speaking of Matrah, states 
that “Every Monday a general rendezvous 
takes place of the countrymen and villagers 
from the interior, with fruits and vegetables, 
sweet potatoes, badinjans, melons, gourds, 
apricots, grapes, peaches and mangoes according 
to the season. The last named fruit is what 
Indians term the Junglee variety. A very 
common article of sale is a large nut, two or 
three inches long, triangular in shape, and 
brown in colour.” There follows a note on 
Dates, of which many kinds and grades are 
to be purchased in different parts of Arabia. 
Treating of the vegetation of another part 
of the country this writer remarks that it 
may compete in luxuriance with that of the 
Indian Koucan, which it greatly resembles. 
‘ Mango trees, the cocoa-nut. the betel-palm 
with several other sylvan producticns, as the 
wide-spreading Aaley, the Kathol or Jack- 
fruit, the Jamblu here decorated with the 
borrewed name of Khowkh, the Papay so 
frequent about Bombay—not to mention many 
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lesser shrubs and undergrowth of the tropical 
flora, are here mingled with the date-palms 
and Ithel which yet remain, as though to 
witness to the identity of the Arab soil.” 
Then we have a striking list of the varied 
products of cultivation, such as Cotton, Coffee, 
Indigo, Sugar cane, Yams, corn, Maize, Millet 
and Legumes of many kinds, together with 
Apricots, Peaches, Nuts, and possibly Apples. 
Fertile vineyards clothe the sides of Jebel 
Akhdar, affording excellent Grapes and wine. 
Thus we see that in some parts of Arabia 
gardening and agricultural operations have 
long been established. 


A pretty sidelight on this subject comes 
down to us from the fourth Century of our 
era. Gardens at the Monastery on Mount 
Sinai are written of about the year 385 A.D. 
by a lady of rank who is known to history as St. 
Silvia of Aquitaine. ‘‘ Though the holy mcunt 
of Sinai itself is all rocky there is 
a little plot of ground where the holy monks 
diligently plant shrubs and lay out orchards 
and fields.” As Dean Stanley remarks, ‘‘ Eastern 
gardens are not usually flower beds and borders. 
nor are they generally private grounds laid out 
ornamentally, except in the case of royalty or 
the very wealthy. They are the orchards, 
vineyards, Olive plantations, and Fig enclosures, 
which in most instances are outside the walls 
of the town or city. Hence we must often 
translate the word for field by garden, as when 
one speaks of the Lilies-of-the-field.”” <“ How 
much may be done by a carcful use of water, 
and such soil as the desert supplies,” writes 
the Dean, in his description of Sinai, ‘may 
be seen by the gardens at the Wells of Moses 
and the gardens in the valley of Jebel Musa, 
under the care of the Greek monks of the 
Convent of St. Catherine There in 
the midst of the desert the traveller hears the 
accents of the Greek tongue; sees in the 
gardens the produce, not of the desert or of 
Egypt, but of the Isles of Greece; not the 
tamarisk, or the palm, or the acacia, but the 
olive, the almond tree, the Apple tree, the 
the poplar, and the cypress of Attica and 
Corcyra.” 


Writing of one district in Arabia which he 
calls the Djowf, Palgrave states that the 
gardens are much and justly celebrated. ‘‘ They 
are of a productiveness and variety superior 
to those of Jebel Shower of the Upper Nejed, 
and tar beyond whatever the Hedjaz and its 
neighbourhood can offer. Here we found the 
date palm a main object of cultivation. The 
apricot and peach, the fig tree and the vine 
abound throughout these orchards, and their 
fruit surpasses in copiouness and flavour that 
supplied by the gardens of Damascus, or the 
hills ot Syria and Palestine. In the intervals 
between the trees or in the fields beyond, 
corn, leguminous plants, gourds, melons, and 
other plants are widely cultivated. Here, too, 
the traveller sees the irrigation indispensable 
to all growth and tillage in this droughty 
climate kept up by running streams of clear 
water, whereas in the Nejed and its neighbour- 
hood it has to be laboriously procured from 
wells or cisterns.” (Central and Eastern Arabia, 
1. 58. 9.). The Apricots are fully mature by 
the end of May, and the vintage falls in July. 
while Peaches and Dates ripen in August and 
September. The gardens are enclosed by high 
walls formed by unbaked bricks, and are 
intersected-by a labyrinth of little water-courscs, 
passing from tree to tree and from furrow to 
furrow. 


The usual Arabic name for a garden is 
Jannath, a word which comes from the same 
Semitic root as the Hebrew Gan, the Syriac 
gannethu, and the Assyrian gannatu, This root 
is ganan, to cover or protect, “the garden 
being secluded from the surrounding un 
cultivated country and the incursions of 
strangers, and concealed by overshadowing 
trees from observation.” We are also told that 
in the East gardens, parks, and Cucumber 
plots were provided with scarecrows to waid 
cff evil spirits as well as birds and beasts. 
Hildene Friend. 
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PLANTS NEW OR WOTEWORTHY. 


BRUNSDONNA PARKERI. 


THE history ot this most beautiful of all 
semi-hardy Amaryllids has been given at 
various times in The Gardeners’ Chronicle.* 
Without troubling the reader with repeating 
here what he may find in these ancient records, 
I will note some interesting facts in the raising 
of this bi-generic hybrid :— 

We have at least four records of the 
crossing of Brunsvigia and Amaryllis, the 
earliest dating back to 1825-26 (Herbert), 
and then followed in succession Bidwell (1841), 
Lady Parker, and Messrs. Van Tubergen, 
Junr. 

On account of their rarity, no one can 
have a wide experience of the incidence of 
dominant male and female characters in 








bi-generic hybrids among bi-sexual plants. 
From my own experience, in the case of 
Brunsdonna Parkeri and of Ismene festalis 
(Elisena longipetala x Ismene calathina), it 
is evident that Mendelian laws, applicable in 
great measure to plants of mongrel races, do 
not apply in their entirety, if at all, to 
bi-generic hybrids. It is also evident that, 
in the case of B. Parkeri, mother-kin is 
dominant in most characters. 

Fcr instance, both Herbert and Messrs. Van 
Tubergen used Brunsvigia Josephinae as the 
seed-bearer, and the progeny raised by Messrs. 
Van Tubergen resemble Brunsvigia more than 
Amaryllis, and are quite distinct from the 
progeny which we possess of the reverse cross 
raised by Bidwell and Lady Parker, which 
latter resemble a giant form of Amaryllis, and 
were classed as such for many years. Herbert’s 
crosses apparently died without flowering. 
Brunsvigia Josephinae has special require- 


* Gard. Chron., July 29, 1850, p. 470: February 6, 1909, 
p. 92; January 23, 1909, p. 57; The Garden, November 19, 
1898, p. 414. 
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ments, and it is exceedingly difficult, if not 
impossible, to grow this genus in England. 
Herbert was always in trouble with it. At 
one time, twenty years ago, I had a dozen 
scapes of B. Cooperi and nineteen scapes of 
B. Josephinae in flower at the same time. 
I had about one hundred bulbs of the two 
species under cultivation and raised seedlings 
of both, but now I have only one bulb left. 
Apart from improper cultivation, the main 
cause of death is a fly (Lonchaea vaginalis) 
which lays eggs in the woolly tunics which 
characterize this genus. 

On the other hand, Amaryllis has a strong 
constitution, and, even if in some situations 
it does not flower freely, it is very difficult 
to kill the bulbs. 

Accordngly, we find that all the bulbs of 
Brunsdonna Parkeri raised on Brunsvigia are 
difficult to grow. Herbert’s bulbs apparently 


FIG. 164.—BRUNSDONNA PARKERI VAR. 


never flowered; Messrs. Van Tubergen’s cross, 


although one grower in England has succeeded — 


with it, has presented great difficulties to me ; 
and Bidwell (who raised the hybrid both ways) 
remarks that he could never keep alive the 
hybrids raised on B. Josephinae, although 
those raised on B. multiflora did rather 
better. And this was in the favourable 
climate of Sidney, N.S.W.* On the contrary, 
the Bidwellian and Parkerian hybrids raised on 
Amaryllis flourish wherever they go, and I 
have never lost a single bulb, or seedling, or 
seen one in bad health. 

The flowering of this splendid plant which 


* J. C. Bidwell was superintendent of the Botanic 
Gardens at —— N.S.W., when he died in 1853. Sir 
Henry Parkeri was, subsequently, Governor of N.S. Wales. 
There was also a gardener named Parker at some time 
employed by Dean Herbert. When it was stated that the 
name ‘‘ Parkeri ” had been given to this hybrid ‘‘for reasons 
of g ia I sup that the donor of the name had 

one back to Herbert’s garden, in which this cross was 

rst made. But this was not the case, and it is known that, 

in giving the specific name, both the cross made in 
Herbert’s garden, and subsequently by Bidwell, 
overlooked, 


were 
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was shown in flower at the R.H.S. so far back 
as August 18, 1875, * presents no real difficulty 
if its simple requirements are attended to. 
It shculd have a temperature during summer 
of a few degrees in excess of the requirements 
of Amaryllis Belladonna, and should not have 
its foliage exposed to more than a few degrees 
of frost. On no account shculd any attempt 
be made to grow it in a pot. Its proper 
home is planted out in a slightly raised bed 
in an unshaded greenhouse where a fairly 
high day temperature is maintained in summer. 
Such a structure as is devoted to Cacti, 
Nerines, Lycoris and similar sun-loving plants 
will suit them. June and July should be a 
pericd of complete drcught, and water be 
freely given in August and at intervals of from 
one to three weeks when in full foliage. In 
the cultivation of all bulbcus plants with a 
short growing period, it is necessary to encourage 





growth by liberal feeding. In this way years 
may be saved in producing flowering bulbs. 
No chemicals, or mixtures of unknown char. 
acter, should be used. Wood-ash is beneficial. 


In order to adhere to the rules ot nomen- 
clature formulated by the International Con- 
vention, and for other, and even more 
obvious reasons, it is clear that an intergeneric 
hybrid cannot bear the generic name of either 
parent. Hence the generic name of Bruns- 
donna, given by Messrs. Van Tubergen Junr, 
must be adhered to, and Amaryllis must be 
deleted. 


There is only one other way in which this 
dithiculty of generic names can be overcome, 
and that is by claiming that one of the two 
parent genera is a ‘* bad” genus, and should 
have its name deleted in toto. But this cannot 
be done unless conclusive evidence is brought 
forward that one genus is badly founded. 


* By W. Boivell, gardener to Sir H. W. Parker, of 
Stawell House, Richmond. See Gard. Chron., New Series. 
Yol. IV, p. 243; also The Garden, viii., p. 160, 
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Certainly Herbert had doubts about Brunsvigia, 
and wished to attach B. Josephinae to Amaryllis. 
and also B. grandiflora and B. Slateriana 
(B. Bavksiana). He may have been right, but 
one cannot delay the naming of a new plant 
until all vexed questions have been settled, 
and the generic name of Brunsdonna can 
claim no better title to respect than are carried 
by the names Brunsvigia and Amaryllis. It 
is true that in the case of my bi-generic 
hybrid, Elisena longipetala x Ismene calathina, 
I adhered to the name Ismene, and I did so 
because I am convinced that, whatever may 
he true of the whole genus Hymenoeallis, the 
Tsmenes and Elixenas are all species of one 
venus. 

Among Cactaceous plants we have just the 
same difficulty as between some species of 
Cereus and Phyllocactus. Those Cereus that 
will carry fruit in our glasshcuses will inter-breed 
more freely with any sort of garden Phyllocactus 
than they will with other Cereus, or with their 
own pollen. Prof. Dr. Karl Schumann * cor- 
responded with me on this head, and agreed 
that several alleged genera of Cactaccous 
plants could not ‘be maintained as * good ” 
genera, but that the names, as he thought, 
served some purpose as group names for sets 
of species. In other words, that they were 
good as sub-generic and not as generic titles 

in accordance with the above standards of 
nomenclature, all crosses between Brunsvigia 
ani Amaryllis should bear the generic name 
of Brunsdonna (for which Messrs. Van Tubergen 
obtained priority) and the specific name 
Parkeri (for which the late W. Watson obtained 
priority on February 6, 1909), should be given 
to all hybrids between Brunsvigia Josephinae 
and the several forms of Amaryllis Belladonna. 

Varietal names—such as Tubergeni—sheuld 
be used to distinguish between the reverse- 
cross plants raised by Messrs. Van Tubergen, 
June., and those raised by Lady Parker and 
by Bidwell, for the formerf are quite distinet 
from the latter. B. Parkeri alba (Fig. 164) 
was raised by myself, and first flowered in 
1911. It is fertile, and is probably not a 
true albino. A. Worsley, Isleworth. 





FRUIT GARDEN. 


LIFTING FRUIT TREES. 

To be successful with cordon, bush, or 
other sinall trees they should be well attended 
to at the roots, otherwise the chances are 
they will make too much wood growth and 
fail to fruit. Lifting the roots and improving 
the soil are also the best remedies for the other 
extreme—-viz., abundance of bloom, followed 
by comparatively worthless fruits and little or 
ne wood. What is wanted in all cases is an 
abundance of root fibres near the surface. 

Lifting, if preperly done, is one of the best 
means of correcting downward root action ; 
good surface culture, mulchings of manure, 
or, better still, half-dee raved leaves and 
manure from old hot-beds, ‘will do the rest. 
If annual or biennial liftings, partial or corn- 
plete, cannot be resorted to, the least that 
can be done in the case of all young trees is 
to lift and lightly root-prune during the 
second or third winter after planting. This 
may give a temporary check to the top 
growth, which, in the case of wall trees 
with plenty of head room, may be thought 
undesirable, but it will most’ probably obviate 
the necessity for more drastic measures later. 

In all cases where trees must be kept in 
a rather small area, severe pruning being 
resorted to if necessary, it pays to lift the 
trees every season, A mass of roots is then 





* Author of Gesamtbeschreibung der Kakteen, ete., and 
probably the greatest authority of all time on the 
Cactaceae. 

4 Gard. Chron., January 23, 1909, p. 37, with plate of 
Brunsdonna Parkeri, var. Tubergeni. See also Journal 
ROHS. for November 1999, p. 226. et seq.. giving a descrip- 
tion of B. Parkeri. ln Bulletin Soe. Toscano di Orticul- 
urum, 1595, appear figures of four varieties, named 
Amaryllis alba, A. stenopetela, A. maniflea, and A. 
earminea, These are said to be hybrids between Bruns- 
yigia and Amarstlis. but T know nothing abont them. 
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formed, and not the slightest ill-effects to 
the crops result from the lifting, nor is it a 
great undertaking. A fairly wide. deep trench 
should be opened at about four feet from the 
stem of the tree, and from this the roots 
may be undermined, all except the deep- 
growing roots being preserved, and again 
relaid in a mixture of old soil and either 
fresh loam or half-decaved leaf-mould. The 
roots take possession of the fresh compost. 
during the next growing seasen, and fruits of 
the best quality, frosts, permitting, result. 
Pyramid and espalier-trained Pears en the 
free-prowing or Pear stock, and which it is 
desirous should increase considerably in size, 
must not be so severely handled, but if care- 
fully undermined so as to cut through or 
bring up the deeply-growing roots every third 
year, and the roots are expcsed and relaid in 
fresh compost, the top growth will he both 
sturdy and fruitful, the quality of the fruit 
being greatly improved by this treatment. 
Apples, Cherries and Plums repay for similar 
treatment at the roots, the b ngevity of the 
trees as well as their productiveness being 
fostered by good root culture. James A. Paice. 


PROBLEMS OF FRUITING. 

On reading the leading article on p. 301, 
entitled ‘The Aftermath of Fruitfulness,” 
several questions immediately presented them- 
selves to my mind. 

Treating on biennial-bearing in Apples. the 
writer of the article states :—“ lIt is not 
sufficient to thin severely this years erop 
immediately the fruits are set, but in order 
to make next vear, which should be barren, 
a fruitful one, the flower-buds themselves 
must be thinned.’ But as this does not 
always bring about the desired result 1 
venture to ask, Why is it that Peach 
trees, Nectarine trees, and Grape vines under 
glass not only bear consistently but bring 
good crops of fruit to perfection each senson ? 

Full crops of stone fruits, such as Peaches 
and Nectarines, must take a tremendcus lot 
out of the trees and also the soil, and vet in 
a long series of years in cultivating these fruits 
in Kent [never experienced a total failure with 
either of these crops 

Take the case of Vines; ordinary varicties 
each season probably produce six times more 
bunches than the grower dare leave. The 


berries finish well, seeds ate ripened, and year 
after vear plenty ot fmit is produced. J am 
speaking, of course, of Vines and Peach trees 


in normal good health. 

My experience has been that Peaches and 
Nectarines are invariably a picture when in 
bloom, usually set ten times the amount of 
fruit that the trees can carry, and continue 
to do this year after year. 

Why do the Cherry trees in the orchards in 
Kent invariably bloom well, and—if climatie con- 
ditions are favourable—set an abundance ot 
fruit ? 

Why, also, is the Morello Cherry a con- 
sistently good cropper, even when the trees 
are trained on north and east walls and thus 
exposed to the most inclement weather cen- 
ditions ? 

Why is it, year after year, in the annual 
reports of the fruit crops, the crops of bush 
fruits are usually recorded as of average or 
over-average quantity ? 

All these points seem to have a bearing on 
the subject of the article. And I could go on 
indefinitely, 

Last season I saw many Holly trees laden 
with berries late in the spring; this vear, in 
this locality, Holly berries are a rarity. 

In spite of the fact that we often put this 
or that failure of a crop down to climatie 
conditions, the results do not always bear 
this out. 

I have also noted the fact that where 
Rhododendron seed-pods had been picked off 
early, flower-buds formed the same year. I 
ean show examples of this happening in the 
present year, and so much has this impressed 
me, that it seems that the removal of the pods 
should be part of the routine work, at least 
in the case of good varieties, 
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In this, however, we are going back to very 
old practice; in the days of specimen Azaleas, 
ete., so soon as the blooms faded the embryo 
seed-pods were at once picked off, and usually 
the plants flowered consistently year after 
year. It occurs to me that in this direction 
alone there is endless work tor our horticultural 
scientists 

As fruit growers, we fondly imagine we 
sometimes play a tremendous part in bringing 
about a crop of fruit, but what about the 
Immense weight of Acorns, Beech-masts, 
Chestnuts, ete., which cne often sees— probably 
as citen asa bumper erep of Apples or Pears- - 
but with no help from us, and on trees that 
have grown in the same ground for perhaps a 
hundred years. 

It seems to me that we are even now only 
on the fringe of things, to take the question 
of fruit culture alone. J. G. Weston, Chats- 
warth Gardens. 





FRUIT REGISTER. 


APPLE BEN’S RED. 


ON page 316 Mr. Geo. H. Copley writes on 
“Three good Apples.” With his praise of 
Apple James Grieve I entirely agree, and no 
planter should omit this excellent second-early, 
dessert variety. 

At the recent R.H.S. fruit show seme 
splendid examples were seen, and one rarely 
hears a word against this Apple. 

Stirling Castle I consider one of the best 
mid-season culinary Apples, and it is especially 
good for planting as a bush on the Paredise 
stock in a small garden. It comes into bearing 
quickly and rarely fails to give a crop. 

My experience of Ben’s Red is entirely 
different from Mr. Copley’s. I planted it in 
Kent soon after its introduction by Messrs. 
G. Bunvard and Co., and after watching it 
closely for some vears I considered it rather 
a poor thing, and I have rarely met anyone 
who was pleased with its behaviour. lt 
would be interesting to hear other opinions on 
this Apple. I exhibited a dish of this variety 
at one of the R.H.S. shows and it was awarded 
first prize, but I should not ceall it a *“ first- 


elass dessert Apple.’ and have never recom- 
mended it, though I thoroughly believe in 


trying varieties in order to test their qualities 
under varying conditions. 

I should like to say a word in favour of 
St. Everard, whieh is an early dessert 
Apple. I planted this when it was introduced 
by Messrs. J. Veitch and Sons and considered 
it one of the best flavoured early dessert 
Apples, giving distinct evidence of its parentage, 
Cox’s Orange Pippin x Margil. It has strong, 
healthy and distinct foliage, and usually makes 


short, stiff growths. J. G. Weston, Chatsworth 
Gurdens. 
APPLE KING HARRY. 


THis very distinct dessert Apple (Fig. 165) 
originated, apparently, in the neighbourhocd of 
Woodstock, Blenheim, for the carliest trees that 
can be traced were sent by Mr. R. Manning, of 
London, to the Royal Horticultural Societys 
Gardens from that district. We remember a very 
large standard tree of this Apple in Mr. A. 
Barron’s time in the R.H.S. Gardens at Chis- 
wick, and this may have been the original 
tree reccived from Mr. Manning. Mr. Barron 
thouzht very highly of this Apple, which is 
not well known and rarely listed in catalogues. 

Hogg describes it as a dessert Apple of high 
quality in use from October to November. 
He also states that the flesh is tender, but 
our experience is that it is somewhat hard, 
although very Juicy, sweet and of fine flavour. 

This Apple is of very regular shape with 
lemon-yellow skin spotted very freely with 
large russet dots, so that it is an easy \ rariety 
to recognise. The growth of the tree ıs 
moderately strong and upright, The tree isa 
very good cropper, and those who are con- 
templating planting fresh sorts of Apples this 
autumn will do well to include a tree or two ¢ 
this useful November dessert variety. 
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A HISTORICAL NOTE ON SOME POTATO 
VARIETIES AND BREEDERS. 


(Continued from page 374.) 


Krom a naturally fertilised seed ball of 
Garnet Chili, Albert Bresse of Hubbartson, 
Vermont, U.S.A., grew Early Rose, in 1861. 
On the authority of Messrs. James Thorburn 
and Co., New York, by whom it is stated to 
have been raised*, Late Rose is said to bẹ a 
seedling of Early Rose. A number of other 
American varieties, including Burbank and Early 
Ohio, are natural seedlings of Early Rose. 
Early Rose is still grown in Britain and America. 
In addition, however, it is also cultivated in 
Italy and Germany. It has been utilised 
tc a large extent by British and foreign breeders. 
Magnum Bonum is stated to be derived from 
a seed of a plum taken from Early Rose. School- 
master was the result of a cross between Early 
Rose and Victoria. Beauty of Hebron was 
also derived from Garnet Chili, by E. L. Coy, 
Hebron, N.Y., and has been grown largely 
in this country as Puritan. Findlay’s Jeanie 





Deans is derived indirectly from Beauty of 
Hebron, while his Bruce is said to be the result 
of a cross between Late Rose and Victoria. 
Early Market and Reading Russet are alleged 
both to contain Late Rose ‘ blood.” Early 
Rose has been used as a parent for the following 
Continental varieties: fRichter's Imperator 
(Charles Fidler), Juwel and Schneeflocke, and 
Cimbal’s Ella, Feodora, Iris and Vesta. 
Cimbal’s Lucie is the result of a cross between 
Karly Puritan (Beauty of Hebron) and Wilhelm 
Horn. 

Wm. Paterson. Born in 1810 at Seafield, 
Dundee, Paterson { commenced experimenting 
with Potatos when in his teens. He took up busi 
ness on his own account in 1833. During the 
“blight” years he worked with government 
officials to enquire into the cause of the disease, 
and, if possible, to find an antidote. He was 
of opinion that there was no cure, blight being 
caused by atmospheric action on the plant, 
which, having the gerins of the disease within 
itself, was destined to serve only its generation, 
and that without constant and regular renewal 


* The Gardeners’ Chronicle, 1872. 
t Dr. K. Snell. Karloffelsorten, 1925. 
t G. Gibb. Scottish Farmer, February, 1922. 
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from the true seed, the Potato would die out. 
He imported Potatos from Central America, 
Chili and other places, and planted these pro- 
misecuously with the Rock Potato. Most of the 
plants produced flowers but only a few carried 
plums. From the seed thus obtained, many of 
his varieties were derived. Paterson put the 
following varieties on the market :— York 
Regent, White Rock, Blue, Early Red Kidney, 
White Kidney, Early Napoleon, Regent, Alex- 
andra, Red, Zebra, Early Perfection, Princess 
of Rome, British Queen (the first), New Perth- 
shire Red, Red Regent, ‘Irish Blue, Scotch Blue, 
Blue Kidney, New Albert, Fortyfold, Bovinia 
and Victoria. Victoria was his greatest success. 
and from it have been derived, either directly 
or indirectly, most modern British varieties. 
It was introduced in 1863, and, as previously 
mentioned, it has been stated to be a natural 
seedling of the Fluke. It had a very hardy 
constitution, was a very good cropper and 
bore flattish, oval tubers, which, when cooked, 
were mealy and richly flavoured. 

J. Clarke, Christchurch. The raiser of 
Magnum Bonum, Maincrop (Langworthy) and 
Abundance is surely deserving of an honoured 
place amongst Potato raisers. The first of these 
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165.-APPLE KING HARRY. 
(see p. 392). 


FIG. 


varieties, Magnum Bonum*, was raised from 
seed taken from an Early Rose plant, presumed 
to have been crossed with Paterson’s Victoria. 
The crossing, «however, was not carried out 
by any human agency, and as it is well known 
that the amount of natural crossing which 
takes place is relatively small, it may reasonably 
be assumed that the variety is just a seedling 
of Early Rose. Clarke sent tubers of Magnum 
Bonum to the trial ground at Stoke Newington, 
which was managed by Mr. Shirley Hibberd. 
Hibberd was so taken with the variety that he 
introduced it to Messrs. Sutton and Sons, of 
Reading, who purchased the stock and intro- 
duced itin 1875. Compared with other varieties 
of that date, Magnum Bonum was a good 
disease resister. It is still grown on the Con- 
tinent, and was widely grown in England 
about 1890. Maincrop Kidney, according to 
Findlay,t was a natural seedling of Victoria. 
Langworthy (Niven) is identical with it, and 
Golden Wonder (Brown) differs from it only 
in having a russet skin. 

Robert Fenn. The varieties produced by 
Fenn were introduced by Messrs. Sutton and 


* A. Dean, 
t A Findlay. 


Journal Royal Hort. Soc., 1890. 
The Potato, its History gnd Culture, 1905. 
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Sons, Reading. They include Early Market, 
Reading Russet, Rector of Woodstock and 
Bountiful. The first two are still grown. 
Karly market is reputed to be a cross between 
Old Ashleaf and Turner's Union Round*, 
while Reading Russet had for its parents 
Bountiful and Late Roset. Fenn used American 
varieties freely in his crosses, the first of which 
was made in 1857. 

Archibald Findlay. Probably no individua 
has placed so many Potatos on the market 
as this breeder. He is responsible for the 
following varieties, viz.. Bruce, Up-to-Date, 
British Queen, Jeanie Deans, Evergood, 
Royal Kidney, Northern Star, Majestic, Katie 
Glover, Di Vernon and Catriona. Apart from 
these, however, there are a number of other 
lesser known varieties which stand to his credit, 
e.g., Mairsland Queen, Farmer’s Glory, Ruby 
Queen, Conquest, Eightyfold, Gold Reef,Diamond 
Reef, K. of K., ete. Findlay begun his hybridi- 
sing experiments first for amusement in 1877. 
At the beginning he contented himself with 
ordinary horticultural varieties for prize taking. 
Apparently in all his varieties there is some 
Victoria ‘“‘ blood,” for we find him stating to 
the Glasgow Discussion Society in 1905: 





‘‘ Individually, for breeding purposes, I would 
not give a farthing for any Potato if I could 
not trace its descent from the Victoria on the 
male or female side.” According to himself, 
his first real success was the Bruce, which, he 
informs us, was the result of cross-fertilising 
the Late Rose with the Victoria. It is decidedly 
curious how Clarke’s Magnum Bonum and 
Findlay’s Bruce are so similar, both in form 
and reaction to diseases, that the names are 
classed as synonymous in official publications. 
It is highly probable, however, that the Bruce 
has been out of cultivation for a considerable 
time, and that the official coupling of the 
two names has had its origin in an examination 
of two samples of Magnum Bonum. Undoubt- 
edly the greatest success of all was Up-to-Date, 
the result of a cross between Victoria and a 
seedling of the Old Blue Don. This variety 
is probably the best all round Potato ever put 
before the public, and it is still exten- 
sively grown in Britain, America, and the 
Continent. T. P. McIntosh. 


(To be concluded). 
~ $ The Gardeners’ Chronicle, 1880. 
t The Gardeners’ Chronicle, 1887. 
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THE CABBAGE. 
(continued from p. 356). 


Ir is manifestly impossible to incorporate 
detailed descriptions of three hundred varieties, 
more or less, of Cabbage in an article of this 
description, for many of them are synonyms 
and others have almost gone out of cultiva- 
tion; neither is it of any great. use, seeing 
that ‘strains vary in different districts although 
derived originally from one and the same 
source; some are standard varieties in general 
demand, while others are purely local or per- 
sonal. The wisest course appears to be to take 
the catalogues of a wholesale firm of seed 
growers and merchants that has had a con- 
tinuous existence for say one-hundred-and-fifty 
vears, give a complete list from the earliest 
catalogue available and add the names of 
hew varieties with the dates of their appear- 
ance. 

As regards descriptions if must suffice to 
indicate the form and = relative earliness. As 
Cabbages are divided into three forms, conical, 
round-headed and drumbhead, and as these are 
sub-divided again into early, mid-season and 
late, the insertion in capitals of C.E., C.M. or 


CL; R.H.E., R.H.M. or RH.L.: and DPE, 
D.M. or D.L. 18 ali that is necessary. Messrs. 
Cooper, Taber and Co., Ltd., is the only 


London wholesale firm cf seed growers and 
merchants with a continuous history, but with 
sundry changes of firm name, from the middle 
of the ei ighteenth century. In The Gardeners? 
Chronicle tor November 15, 1913, a full history 
of the company up to date, prepared by the 
writer, is given, [It is not necessary to do 
more now than to state that since the forma- 
tion of the company in 1887 by the amalga- 
mation of the businesses of Rebert Cooper, 
London, with George ‘Taber, Witham, five 
wholesale London seed firms have been in- 
corporated therewith. 

In the library of Messis. Cooper, Taber and 
Co. are preserved copies of the catalogues 
issued by the house, beginning with that of 
John Mason, 1793 and 1800, John Mason and 
Son, 1816-1826, and ‘Vien: with occasional 
breaks, to the present day. As the company, 
which is wholesale only, does a home, colonial 
and foreign business, catalogues in the French 
and German languages are ineluded. Messrs. 
Cooper, Taber and Co. have kindly permitted 
me to make use of these catalogues for the 
purpose of this article, and LT propose to start 
with the full list of Cabbages offered by John 
Mason in 1793 and then give a list of the 
additions which follow in chronological order 
with the dates of their appearance. 

As the catalogues are wholesale it may 
happen that a new variety would not be 
inserted until it had been proved to be dis- 
tinct, useful, and likely to be in demand. It 
would therefore be safe to allow a maryin of 
two or three years for this to be done. It is 
hardly necessary for me to add that these are 
the quotations of one firm only; other firms 
in existence at the same time doubtless quoted 
many varieties that are not included in these 
catalogues, and omitted some that are. For 
many years it was customary to finish up 
with the line “With many other sorts too 
numerous to mention.” 

Readers will please note that the prefix A. 
indicates varieties that are adapted for autumn 
sowing. All varieties are equally valuable for 
sowing in the spring. 

John Mason in 1793 quoted the following : 
Mason's Earliest Dwarf, C. E.; Barly Yorkshire, 
CE.: Barly Russia, C. .; (A.) Early Sugarloaf, 
CE.: (A.) Early Battersea ~€.E.; (A) Early lm- 
pertal, C. E.; Mason's ‘Transplanted Tae ae 
D.M., for winter ; Sommo Scotch ditto, D.L. 
Red Dutch, RH.M.; Hollow long-sided, C.L. 

Additions i in 1816: — ) Late Battersea, D.E, 
(A.) Flat Battersea, D.E.: (A. l Late Sugarloaf, 
C. L.; in 1823--Knight’s New Early, CE. (it is 
supposed that this was rvised by a famous 
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President of the R.H.S); in 1828— (A.) Wel- 
lington, C.M.; in 18380--Vanack, C.M.; in 1833- 
34—Early Cornish, c.e.; Early Emperor, C. M.; 
in 1836—Early Nonpareil, C E.; in 1841--Early 
Hope, ¢C.E.; in 1843-44-—Early Large Wakefield. 
C.E.; in 1844-45—Early Paington, C.E.; (A.) 
Stone’s Sprotboro, c.k.: Large York, C.; in 
1847—Noble’s Superb Dwarf, C.F.; Shilling’s 
Queen, C.E.; in 1848—Re vnold's Imperial; 
(A.) London Market, C. R.: Thousand Headed ; 
Flat Dutech, p.&.; in 1849—Purple Turnip- 
rooted or Kohl Rabi: in 1849-50—(A.) East 
Ham, ¢.M.; in 1850--Kentish, c.; (A.) Enfield 
Market, c.m. (at this time Cucumber, Melon 
and Love-Apple were quoted as flower seeds); 
in 1851l--Cattell’s Reliance, c.k.; (A.) Cattell’s 
Dwarf Barnes, c.k.; King of the Cabbage, 
GC. M. (A.) Wheelers Timperial, (raised by 
George Wheeler, Warminster Nurseries, which 
were founded in 1773 by his father; the busi- 
ness is still carried on by the great grandsons 
of the founder); Marrow Cabbage, Green Kohl 
Rabi and Cabbage, ‘Purnip-rooted underground 
(White Swede): in 7852-—Atkin’s Matchless, 
CE.; in 1856-57—Blenheim, C.M.: (A.) Mit- 
chell's Prince Albert, c.6.: Paradise Marrow ; 
Plaw, < > Prince of Wales; Shephard’s Large 
“arly Marrow, ¢.E.: Colewort; Hardy Green; 
Colewort, Rosette (for many vears these were 
sent to the market neatly tied up in bunches, 
to-day everything is sent up in bags); in 18732- 
Bailey's Superb: Champion; Sealew’s, CE. ; 
Hills Incomparable, c.: Jenkingson’s Defiance ; 
Little Pixie (Wreneh): CA.) Pearsons Con- 
queror, CEL; Wright's Improved Early Market, 
C.E.3 Robinsons Champion Drumhead. D.L. ; 
Fearnaught Hybrid: (A.) Cireuit’s Early Rain- 
ham, «ko: President Early Dwarf. cr; 
Vheelers Cocoa Nut, C.b.; William's Karly 
Nonsuch (in this vear New Queen Onion 
Was sent ont in l'- packets, and Vettch’'s 
Autumn Giant Cauliflower in 16 packets); in 
IS7TS--Anderson’s Nonsuch, (A.) Meins No. 1, 
(A.) Carter's Heartwell, C. E.: Downton 
Castle (in this year Dickson's Eclipse Cauli- 
Hower was sent out in 2). packets); in ISS1—- 
Chou de Russie; GA.) Ellan’s Karly Dwarf 
Spring, C. .; in 1885 56 -Winniestadt. CoM. ; 
(A.) Manchester Market, ¢ : Daniels Defiance, 
C&L.: Red Drumhead, pon; (A.) Myatt’s Olfen- 
ham or Evesham, CE. R 
liere Į may stax inx hand in rezard to Bricish 
varieties, not because no other finns novelties 
have been forthcoming since that date, but 
as many of the raisers are still with us and 
contimuing their activities in this direction l 
may refer enquirers to their catalogues, which 
are freely offered. and im whieh will be found 
more detailed and up-to-date information. than 
the writer can give, Before quitting this 
branch of the subject, mention should be 
made of Suttom’s Harbinger, which has in it 
the beginnings of a new race, and which, if 
the development of size and hardiness are 
persistently aimed at, will more than flll the 
pap caused by the neglect of the bunching 
Coleworts, once so hizhly and justly esteemed. 

S. B. Dicks. 

(To be concludes), 








HOME CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editors do not hold theniselees responsible for 
the opinions expressed by correspondents. 


White Fly.- Now that the new White Fly 
furnigant, calcium evenide. is being discussed 
in your columns, it would be very helpful to 
know how the older remedy offered by various 
firms for the last few years, as White Fly 
Fumigant, has proved effective. I have used 
it carefully in various houses at the strength 
advised by the vendors and even slightly 
strenger, and have been careful to make the 
houses as air-tight as possible; the flies all 
appear to be dead next morning, but efter 
from twenty-four hours to forty-eizht hours 
many of them recover and get up to the 
plants again. Ll have given a second dose 
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after two or three nights; this certainly killed 
a lot more flies, but I find the gas will injure 
several kinds of plants if used again so soon. 
C. West, Stopham, Pulborough, Susser. 





Training of Young Gardeners. as very 
much interested in the note by Mr. W. Auton, 
page 317, referring to Mr. W. W. Pettigrew's 
address on page 270, regarding the training 
of lads in horticulture as practised by the 
Manchester Corporation. I fail to see the 
absolute necessity of good physique provided 
that a lad is willing to learn and fulfil all the 
tasks set in a spirit that they are a means to 
an end. I agree that private gardens are by 
far the best places in which to receive pre- 
liminary training, say, for five years. As Mr. 
Pettigrew has quoted a specimen case of a 
practical gardener L will just give an instance 
that came under my notice in 1919. 1 was 
engaged with the first journeyman at Heaton 
Park in the operation of thinning Grapes, 
When Mr. Pettigrew walked through the house 
and his eve chanced to note some very 
crowded bunches on one of the rods. He 
remarked, ‘I see these want thinning badly,” 
and received the reply of “No, Sir.” He 
turned quickly and said, ‘* How's that?” and 
the answer was, ‘‘they have failed to stone 
so they will not swell; it is a fault with 
Alnwick Seedling here.’ Perhaps Mr. Pettigrew 
will tell us how many of the Corporation 
apprentices passed the examination he set 
theim in 1924 and if he was satisfied with the 
result. J quite agree that the training should 
commence in private service where there is 
not too much of one thing, so that a lad may 
sain a general knowledge in all branches. I 
received my first two years’ experience in a 
garden whore there were only three kept, with 
the result that I was always in touch with 
the head gardener and was tcid to keep my 
eves open and not be afraid of asking 
questions. This man, 1 may add, has held 
some good positions. My second engagement 
was With an eminent plantsman who had the 
misfortune to he of poor physique, standing 
only five feet one inch although he was 
sixty-two years of age; his apprenticeship was 
partly served under that well-known gardener, 
botanist and poet, Mr. Stansfield, of Kersal. 
In conclusion I consider a man a gardener 
who has a good working knowledge of general 
gardening cr who is a specialist in any ene 
of the branches of horticulture, for I am 
certain that no man can be a walking ency- 
clopacdia, specialist, botanist. and an up-to-date 
plantsinan, with the mumercus varieties of 
Roses, Carnations, Chrysanthemums, herbaceous 
and alpine plants available at the present 
day. Stanley Hilton. 


Large Trees.—-Under this heading in the 
issue of October 31, p. 357, mention is made 
of Liriodendron Tulipifera. The fine Tulip 
Tree at Loseley Hall, Guildford, was blown 
down in 1898. It was ninety-nine feet high 
and the trunk three feet six inches through at 
the base. The bole was sawn into planks and 
no doubt some of the timber exists there now. 
l have a walking stick made of it and it 
takes polish well and is very hard. There is. 
l beleve, a specimen at Weybourne House, 
near Aldershot, ard I planted one at Peters- 
ficld in 1912. J. Osmond, Harbury, Leamington 
Spe, 


Roses on Graves.— ‘Lhe timely note on Roses 
on graves (p. 351) reminds me that the best 
feature I have ever seen on a grave was ù 
crimson) Monthly Rose bush, Gardeners are 
often asked what to plant on a grave, and 
the reply depends on the situation, soil, aspect 
if shady or in full sunshine. but above all, on 
the amount of attention that can be given to 
the grave. I have covered a grave with fine 
dwarf grass, planted bulbs around the edges. 
and sunk a metal cross in the grass for dis 
playing fresh cut flowers in the centre, In 
another case I planted the grave with 
smell-growing, variegated Ivy, but I nave 
seen nothing to equal the Monthly Rese. 
J. P. 
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SOCIETIES. 


NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


NOVEMBER 5 and 6.— That there is a pressing 
need for a larger hall at Vincent Square was 
painfully evident to lovers of the Chrysanthe- 
mum during most of the afternoon of the 
first day of the annual show of the National 
Chrysanthemum Society, when the attendance 
was so great that progress could only be made at 
literally, a snails pace, and, for several hours, 
note-taking was almost an impossibility. On 
the second day it was more comfortable, but, 
there was again a large attendance. This state 
of affairs is one of the penalties of great success, 
and while the Chairman, Committee and 
Secretary of the Nociety must have regretted 
the discomfort of the numerous devotees of 
the autumn flower and their inability to obviate 
it, they must have rejoiced at the great success 
of their show and the increasing popularity of the 
Chrysanthemum. 

As Mr. E. F. Hawes, the Chairman of the Corn- 
mittee, reminded the members at luncheon 
on the Thursday, the Society had been instru- 
mental in immensely extending the season 
of the “ golden flower” and its variety during 
the eighty years it has existed. It is within 
the memory of some of the enthusiasts then 
present that formerly the season of the Chrysan- 





themum lasted for only a short four weeks, 
while now it extends well over half of the 
Societys year. The improvements in the 


flower itself, were patent in the exhibits at the 
show, which was the best in quality that the 
Society has ever held. While many preferred 
the more modern method of exhibiting the large 
Japanese varieties in vases by which their great 
charms could be seen and admired to the full, 
it was evident from the great and keen com- 
petition that there remains an indisputable 
demand for the old show boards, and while, 
for example, six growers will enter and compete 
in the very trying class for thirty-six distinet 
varieties of the largest type of show hlooms, 
we feel confident that the Committee will feel 
compelled to continue competitions for blooms 
shown on boards. The appreciation of tne 
visitors, who eagerly discussed the merits, 
and at times, failings, of these Goliaths of the 
Chrysanthemum world, also indicated, in no 
uncertain manner that the time for abolishing 
the show board is not yet at hand. 

In the large open e lasses the ¢ ompetition was 
very good indeed, but there was a slight falling 
off in the classes for amateurs, although in all 
the quality reached a very high standard of 
excellence. 

The large trade groups were of a magnificence 
never before seen at any Chrysanthemum show 
and the visitors showed their thanks and appre- 
ciation of the enormous amount of work these 
displays entuiled by the close attention they 
paid and, it is to he hoped, by the orders the y 
placed. 


FIRST-CLASS CERTIFICATES. 
Mary Godfrey-—8See R.H.S. Report, pase 378 
Shown by Messrs. W. GODFREY AND SON. 


Mrs. A. Holden. —A handsome exhibition 
Japanese variety of large size and perfect form. 


The broad,drooping florets are of rich terra-cotta 
colour, lightly flushed with crimson.and occasion- 
ally showing their old gold reverse. Shown by 
Mr. G. CARPENTER. 

Mrs. R. F. Felton.— See R.H.S. Report, 
page 378, and Fig. 159, p. 383. Shown by 
Messrs. CRAGG, HARRISON AND CRAGG. 

Ondine.—Sce R.H.S. Report, page 
Shown by Messrs. Keira Luxrorp 

OPEN CLASSES. 

The Wiliam Wells Memorial Class, which 
requires three blooms each of twelve varieties 
shown in vases and is not open to the Trade, 
was a splendid feature of the show. The many 
blooms all reached a hich standard of excellence 
and they continued fresh and bright till the close 
of the exhibition. ‘The first prize was awarded 
to the Lorpb WANDSWORTH AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE (2r. Mr. E. H. Pearce), Long Sutton, 


378. 
AND CO. 
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Basingstoke. This very fine exhibit which also 
won The Gardeners’ Chronicle silver-gilt medal, 
included vases of Majestic, Mrs. R. C. Pulling, 
Mrs. George Monro Junr., Queen Mary, Mrs. B. 
Carpenter, Mrs. A. Davis, and Mrs. M. Sargent. 
In the second prize collection of T. E. RICHARDS, 
Esq. (gr. Mr. G. Tyler), Coombe Hall, East 
Grinstead, there were magnificent blooms of 
Mrs. H. Tysoe, Wm. Turner, Mrs. John Balmer, 
and Lord Stuart of Wortley. 

There were only two exhibits of eighteen 
Japanese blooms, three blooms each of any 
white, yellow, pink, bronze, crimson and another 
evlour, and here the first prize was won by 


ViscouNT HAMBLEDON (gr. Mr. W. Turnham), 
Greenlands, Henley-on-Thames, whose out- 


standing vases were of Queen Mary, Mrs. George 
Monro Junr., Majestic and Mrs. B. Carpenter 
The Lorp WANDSWORTH COLLEGE exhibit was 
a good second. 

The six exhibits of thirty-six distinet Japanese 
Varieties made an imposing array and in many 
instances the blooms were so large that the 
dimensions of the show boards were inadequate 
for their display. The first prize and Holmes 
Memorial Cup was won by E. J. Mocatra, 
Esq. (gr. Mr. A. Holden), Woburn Place, Addles- 
stone witha magnificent collection characterised 
by great depth of bloom and exeeeding freshness. 
His chief varieties were Majestic, Mrs. George 
Monro Junr., Peace, Mrs. B. Carpenter, Mrs. 
C. Russell, Red Majestic, Mr. T. W. Pockett, 
Mrs. G. Drabble and Queen Mary. The second 
prize exhibit of the Lorb WANDSWORTH COLLEGE 
contained splendid blooms of Norman Davis, 
Julia, Mrs. George Monro Jdunr., Mr. A. Davis, 
and Lady Talbot. Mr. T. E. Richarps had to 
be content with the third prize for a very fine 
exhibit in this excellent class. 

Although there were only two exhibits of 
twenty-four distinet Japanese varieties, both were 
particularly meritorious. E. G. Mocatta, Esq., 
Was first, showing beautiful blooms of Princess 
Mary, Mrs. R. C. Pulling, J. Symonds, Peace, 
Red Majestic, Mis. John Balmer, and Mrs. 
x. Drabble; while the DowaGrerR Lapy CAIN 
(gr. Mr. C. Moore), Wargrave Manor, Berks, 
in a very good second prize collection, included 
Viscount Chinda, Princess Mary, Louisa Pockett, 
and Majestic of great merit. 

The exceptionally high quality was continued 
in the class for twelve distinct Japanese varieties, 
where F. C. roor, Esq. (gr. Mr. G. Carpenter), 
West Hall, Byfleet © Was first with splendid 
blooms of such varieties as Mrs. Edwards, 
Mrs. R. C. Pulling, Majestic, J. Symonds and 
Queen Mary. Captain C. O. Lipper, (gr. Mr. 
C. Jones), Shirenewton Hall, Chepstow, the 
second prize winner had superb specimens of 
Mrs. R. C. Pulling, Shirley Golden, Mrs. Jobn 
Balmer and Melody. R. V. NHERWOOD, Esq. 
(gr. Mr. James Heath), St. Gatien House, 
Newmarket, was a good third. The three 
above-named exhibitors were placed in the same 
order in the class for six Japarese varieties. 
The first prize collection included J. Symonds, 
Majestic, Edith Cavell and Mrs. A. Davis of 
splendid quality ; while Captain LIDDELL 
included magniticent blooms of Mrs. B. Carpenter 
and Lady Talbot. 

The three classes for a vase of three blooms 
of a variety of specified colour provided excellent 
competition, and, incidentally, exercise for the 
Judges. Mrs. MacDowrLn NATHAN (gr. Mr. 
H. Newton), Little Heath Wood, Potters Bar, 
was first in the “ White’ class with Queen Mary, 
andalso first in the “ Yellow” with Wm. Rigby. 
Louisa Pocket, shown by W. SHERWOOD, Esq., 
was the second best white variety, while F. 
STOOP, Esq., was first in the any other colour 
class with Majestic; the Lorp WANDSWORTH 
COLLEGE was second with the same variety, and 
had the second best yellow with fine blooms of 
Mrs. R. C. Pulling. 

Competition was also very gcod in the class 
for six Incurved blooms in not fewer than three 
varieties, and all the vases were very effective. 
Mrs. N. W. Wickens, Southsea, was first with 
delightfully formed blooms of Captain Kettle, 
Mrs. Perey Wiseman, and Remance, and Mrs. 
R. J. IOLLIFFE, Lyndhurst, was a good second. 

The Holmes Memorial Challenge Cup for 
Incurved blooms was won by LORD TERRING TON 
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(sr. Mr. G. Berry), Spinficld, Marlow, whose 
eighteen varieties included most shapely blooms 
of Miss W. Southam, Romance, Mr. P. N. 
Wiseman and Emblem Poitevine. Mrs. R. G. 
JOLLIFFE was second with vases of larger but 
not quite so shapely blooms. LORD TERRINGTON 
also had the best twelve Incurved blooms 
shown on boards, and here his best varieties 
were perfectly formed specimens of Mrs. P. N. 
Wiseman, T. W. Streater, C. H. Curtis and 
Mrs. G. Denyer, while, as in the former class, 
the second prize blooms, here shown by G. H. 
FISHER, Esq. (gr. Mr. T. Finch), Down View, 
Purley, were rather larger but not quite so well 
finished. Mrs. JOLLIFFE was first with six 
Incurved varieties; she showed excellert 
blooms of Romance, Frank Tristan, and Ivy 
Gay, while Lorp TERRINGTON was second. 

Decorative Chrysanthemums were not exten- 
sively shown, though F. C. Stroop, Esq. won the 
first prize in the class for six varieties with 
attractive vases of Mr. E. Reeves, Mrs. W. Thorp, 
George Carpenter and other use ful sorts. 

Although J. W. Hussey, Esq., Matford 
Lodge, Exeter, was the only exhibitor of Pompon 
varieties, he staged excellent examples of this 
dainty type of Chry santhemum. dn the class 
for disbudded blooms he showed Wm. Kenncdy, 
Snowball, and Princess of Orange of perfect 
shape. while his sprays of Wm. Sabey, Rose 
Marguerite, Iva and Wm. Westlake were 
delightful examples, 

The nine vases of large Singles which won the 
first prize for F. J. Yarrow. usq. (gr. Mr. A. 
Robertson), St. John’s Wood, were splendid 
specimens, and included) Catriona, Annette, 
Stuart Smith and Reginald Godfrey. Captain 
C. O. LibbELL, showing Susan and Catricna 
of perfect form, was first in the class for six 
Singles, while F. C. Stroop, Esq., was second 
in both instances. Miss N. HEDGES, Sydenham, 
had the best vase of small-flowered Singles. 
There was only one “display ”? of Singlesand this 
was a particularly attractive exhibit fully 
warranting the first prize which was awarded. 
The principal varieties shown by BARON 
NCHRODER (gr. Mr. E. J. Henderson), The Dell, 
Egham, were Molly Godfrey. Phyllis Cooper, 
Susan, Glorious and Stuart Smith. 

In the Open to All Section the George Monro 
Challenge Cup did not attract so large a com- 
petition as usual, but the quality of the e xhibits 
was fully equal to that of former years. The 
best twelve vases of large Singles were staged by 
F. J. Yarrow, Esq. "who ine luded beautiful 
blooms of Miss Joyce Moore, Audrey, Wm. Smith, 
and Crimson Velvet. Viscount HAMBLEDON 
was second witha very good collection. A. G. 
VINTEN, Esq., Baleombe, was first for twelve 
vases of Decorative Chrysanthemums; he 
showed Shirley Searlet, Golden Marvel, Jean 
Pattison, Aldyth, Golden Glory, In Memoriam 
and other varieties of this useful type. 

Mr. W. Ruxcreman, Wanstead, the only 
exhibitor of Anemone Singles, showed lovely 
vases of Thora, Aphrodite and Ceres, and in 
his first prize six vases of large Singl es had 
good examples of Margaret, Jessica, and Mrs- 
W. Smith. Captain C. O. LibbDELL, with good 
vases of Mr. A. Robertson and Bronze Molly, 
won the first prize in the class for three vases 
of large Singles. 


FLORAL ARRANGEMENTS. 


Miss N. HEDGES, Sydenham, was Very SUCCESS: 
ful in the Floral Decorations ‘Chisses where she 
won first prize for a vase of large exhibition 
varieties, a vase of lurve Singles and a beautiful 
basket of Chrysanthemums. The hest — 
of Singles in this section was shown by F. 
YARROW, Esq. 

The ERK for an arrangement of Chrysanthe- 
mum blooms suitable for a hall table or a 
sideboard did not bring out any novel arrange- 
ment, the competitors relying on one large vase 
flanked by smaller ones. Decidedly the best 
was arranged by Mr. A. Tiekier, Slough, 
though the use of a little more foliage would have 
improved it, while in the second prize arrange- 
ment of Mrs. ROBINSON, Maidenhead, the foliage 
was an unusually prominent feature. Mr. 
G. RICHARDSON had very successful displays 
Inthe classes fora vase of fiv e blooms of Japanese 
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varieties and a vase of Singles arranged for effect, 
while Mr. A. TicKLER was also first with any 
type of Chrysanthemum. 


AMATEURS’ CLASSES 


While, as we have mentioned, the exhibits 
of this section were not quite so numerous as 
might have been hoped, the general quality was 
very high as there were many admirable exhibits. 
The N.C.S. Silver Medal offered for the best 
exhibit in the ten classes was won by Mr. W. 
STANLEY, Gosport, with his splendid exhibit 
of twelve Japanese blooms in class forty-three. 

In Section A, Mr. J. H. GODDARD won the 
first prizes for twelve and for six Japanese 
blooms with particularly good specimens. 
Mr. JOHN ROWLETT had the best six Incnrved 
varieties, and Mrs. KOHNSTANN (gr. Mr. J., 
Clement), Middleheath, Hampstead, was first 
with three vases of Japanese and with six 
vases of single varieties. Mr. J. H. GODDARD, 
Leicester, showing fine blooms of Mrs. (+. Drabble 
and Sir E. Letchworth was first in the class 
for six Japanese varieties in Section B, where 
Mrs. JOLLIFFE was first with Incurved varieties, 
and Mr. B. CARPENTER, Finchley, was equally 
successful with magnificent blooms of Victory, 
Majestic and Mrs. Spencer Chichester in the class 
for three Japanese varieties. Mr. JAMES 
Symonpbs, Croydon, had the best three vases 
of singles. 

The Affiliated Societies’ Trophy, which is 
offered for the best twelve vases of representa- 
tive Chrysanthemums exhibited by the members 
of an affiliated society was won by the Finchley 
Chrysanthemum Society with a very attractive 
display of well-grown blooms, and the FOREST 
Hitt HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY was awarded 
the second prize for a very good collection, 


Non-COMPETITIVE EXHIBITS. 


A group of Chrysanthemums in pots, shown 
byMrs. MCDOWELL NATHAN (gr. Mr. W. Newton), 
Little Heath Wood, Potters Bar, was composed 
of particularly well-grown plants bearing large 
blooms of such merit that the judges awarded 
a Gold Medal. Mrs. Fox (gr. Mr. W. McCaul), 
Medmenham Abbey. Bucks, sent a specimen 
plant of Mrs. R. Luxford, which was a perfect 
example, and bore sixty good sized blooms of 
bright colouring (Silver Medal). In the corner 
space by the tea annexe, Miss JOSHUA arranged 
for the Swanley Horticultural Cellege a very 
graceful group of Chrysanthemums in relatively 
small pots, illustrating the value of the different 
types for greenhouse and conservatory decora- 
tion. 

. The whole of the tabling at the end of the 
hall was filled by Mr. H. J. JONES with a mag- 
nificent collection of cut Chrysanthemums. 
Most of the very many varieties of exhibition 
blooms were displayed in tall stands against 
the wall, and these made a brilliant feast of 
colour. His chief varieties were Mrs. R. C. 
Pulling, yellow; Queen Mary, white; Mr. T. 
W. Pockett, an immense pink sort with silvery 
reverse ; Nan Luxford, Incurved Japanese, 
of charming silvery-pink colour ; Sulphur Queen ; 
Red Majestic; Norman Davis, bright mauve ; 
and Mrs. Swaisland, bright pink. ‘The formal 
but highly decorative varieties were well repre- 
sented, and this type included the new Ondine, 
H. W. Thorpe, white, and Golden Thorpe. 
Of the many excellent Singles we especially 
noted Pink Beauty, Mrs. Palmer, white; Mrs. 
F. Brill, pink with a white zone; Phyllis 
Cooper, rich yellow; Catriona, rich old rose ; 
Jessica, bronzy-red; Margaret Davis, ruby 
crimson ; Gloriosa, an improved golden Mensa ; 
and Molly Godfrey, deep pink. There were also 


many varieties of the useful market type of 


Japanese Chrysanthemums in this superb 
exhibit which was deservedly awarded the 
Large Gold Medal. 

The market varieties were never better shown 
than on the present occasion by Messrs. Craaa, 
HARRISON AND CRAGG, who arranged an 
enormous quantity of first-class blooms with 
exceptional taste. The principal varieties were 
their new Mrs. R. F. Felton, Felicia, a lovely 
soft pink; T. Page, a broad-petalled, pink 
bloom; Aldyth, crimson; J. W. Streater, 
a yellow Incurved variety; Sunshine, bright 
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bronzy-yellow; and Enid Elder, of slightly 
paler tone (Gold Medal). 

Immediately inside the hall, Messrs. W. 
WELLS AND Co. filled a large space with excellent 
cut blooms. Their exhibition Japanese varieties 
included Majestic, Mrs. Algernon Davis, Mr. 
George Monro Junr., Mrs. Harold Wells and 
Mrs. B. Carpenter. Amongst the many good 
Singles such sorts as Liberty, Gloriosa, Phoebe, 
Phyllis Cooper, Audrey, Florizel, Estelle, Bertha 
Fairs, Caledonia, Claribel and Coronet were 
very prominent. Brilliant yellow colouring 
was provided by R. Hooper Pearson, while 
Captain Kettle was also very decorative. 

The large Japanese varieties so well shown 
by Messrs. KEITH LUXFORD AND Co., included 
T. W. Pockett, Nan Luxford, Majestic and Mrs. 
George Monro Junr. This valuable collection 
also contained many Singles of which the follow- 
ing is a representative selection :—Onriole, 
yellow ; Nona, white; Everlasting, crimson ; 
Phyllis Cooper, rich yellow; LEverbright, rosy- 
bronze; and Ethre, golden-yellow, striped with 
bronzy-red (Gold Medal). 

Spray-flowered varieties were extensively 
shown by Mr. WM. YANDELL; he set up graceful 
vases of Source d’Or, Market Red, Starton, 
Scarlet Sunshine, and many other beautiful 
sorts. He also had very good vases of Ceddie 
Mason, Nancy, Susan, and Meta amongst the 
Singles. 

Queen of the Pinks, an Incurving variety 
of market size and uncommon shade of silvery- 
pink colour, Was largely shown by Messrs. WM. 
GODFREY AND Son, who also had decorative 
vases of Dignity, Attractive, November Glow, 
Devonshire Cream, Gorgeous and Ruby. Mr. 
A. G. VINTEN displayed vases of such varieties 
as Shirley Scarlet, Exmouth Pink, Miranda, 
Raleigh and Phyllis Cooper. 


HOLLAND COUNTY POTATO SHOW. 


THe Holland (Lincolnshire) County Potato 
Show, held under the auspices of the County 
Agricultural Education and Horticultural Com- 
mittee, took place at Spalding, on Thursday, 
October 29, and proved a great success. 

The show, held alternatively in the north and 
south of the county, Was this year far and away 
above previous shows, both as to the number 
of the entries and the quality of the exhibits. 
[n some respects the season has not been 
a particularly good one, but in spite of this 
the entries numbered sixty more than last 
year. 

The ‘‘ ware ° classes were very strong, also 
the single dish section, whilst King Edwards 
made the best display ever seen in a district 
noted for the cultivation of this tuber. ‘‘ Taken 
as a whole, the show is getting better every year, 
and is without doubt the premier Potato show 
in England,” said one of the judges. 

Potato growers, dealers, buyers, and everyone 
of note in the Potato industry flocked to the 
show. Not only was the county of Lincoln 
well represented, but there were many strangers 
to the county, including many visitors frorn 
Scotland, some of whom remained in the district 
for the greater part of the week. 

The judges were Mr. J. Edgar, of Perth; 
Mr. W. P. Lasham, of Reading; Mr. F. Dennis, 
of Kirton; and Mr. G. Major. of Holbeach. 
To our correspondent, the judges remarked 
that exhibitors were beginning to realise the 
importance of quality and grading; the first 
earlies, they said, were of better quality than 
the second earlies, whilst the maincrops were 
slightly below standard. 

In the ware class, Mr. A. B. Bass, a well- 
known farmer in the Holbeach Marsh district, 
had an exceptional display of King Edward. 
Not only did he take two firsts and a second 
prize, but he also won the Boston Farmers’ 
Union Challenge Cup, and the Holland Farmers’ 
Union Challenge Cup. 

Mr. Joun Cock, of Weston Hills, near Spalding 
a potable prize winner in previous years, was 
most successful with his many fine exhibits, 
obtaining no fewer than six firsts, three seconds, 
and five third prizes, and in addition taking 
the South Lincolnshire Potato Merchante’ 
Cup for the best trade exhibit, and also the 
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Gilding Bowl for the best immune variety. 
Mr. Cock made a display of fifty-five distinct 
varieties, including two or three of the latest 
seedlings. 

Mr. J. T. WRIGHT. of Roxby, near Scunthorpe, 
North Lincs., won the Daniels’ Cup (ware, any 
variety), and also the Gold Medal given by 
the C.W.S. for the best bag of King Edward. 
This exhibitor’s sack of King Edward contained 
the prettiest Potatos in the show. Mr. WRIGHT 
will be remembered as the winner of the Daily 
Mirror Cup and afterwards of £80 in prize 
money at the Crystal Palace a couple of years 
ugo. 

The best single dish of Potatos was shown by 
Mr. Cecil Robinson, of Quadring, in the south 
of the county, the variety being Majestic, 
and he was awarded a Gold Medal. 

The Cup for first-early seed Potatos went to 
Mr. WILLIAM GILDING, J.P., of Swineshead, 
near Boston, chairman of the show committee ; 
and the Cup for seed of any variety was won 
by Mr. W. H. SMITH, of Swineshead, another 
well-known grower. i 

The Robinson Bowl for ware, any variety. 
confined to small-holders, was awarded to Mr 
B. BAXTER, of Spalding. 

There was a large and influential gathering, 
both at the public luncheon in the Exchange 
Hall, and also at the opening of the show, 
which took place in a large garage. Lord 
Brownlow, a popular Lincolnshire landowner, 
performed the opening ceremony, and was also 
the principal speaker at the luncheon, where he 
advocated legislation to proteet the Potato 
industry, this to be eitber by import licences 
for foreign Potatos or some other means. 

Personally, he did not believe in subsidies, 
regarding it as a wrong thing to pay the tax- 
payers’ money to any industry. The Member 
for the Holland Division of Lines. (Mr. A. W. 
Dean) advocated the passing of a Bill giving to 
the Minister of Transport some control over 
railway deliveries, in order to obviate the costly 
delays to perishable produce, which he saic 
had again been experienced during the summer 
ot this year. Others present included Sir John 
Green, Mr. H. Haslam, M.P., for the Horncastle 
Division of Lines.; Sir Ernest Shentall, M - 
Councillor J. W. Glead, M.A., J.P., chairman of 
the Holland County Council: Mr. Councillor 
E. J. Deal, chairman of the Holland County 
Agricultural Committee; Alderman F. E. Bowser, 
representing the Boston and District Farmers 
Union ; Alderman H. P. Carter, chairman of the 
Holland Farmers’ Union; Mr. Councillor William 
Gilding, J.P., chairman of the show committee. 
and Captain J. C. Wallace, secretary and 
treasurer to the show. 


TAUNTON CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


THE County Territorial Hall, Taunton, was 
filled on the 5th inst., with a magnificent display 
of Chrysanthemums on the occasion of the annual 
show of the Taunton and District Chrysanthe- 
mum and Fruit Society. This was the eleventh 
annual exhibition, and it easily eclipsed its 
predecessors in size and beauty. Excellent 
arrangements were made by the committee 
and hon. secretary, Mr. W. H. Loosemore. 
There was a record entry of over 600, and very 
keen competition resulted in each division. The 
quality in the open classes for cut blooms was 
especially high, and there were many notable 
exhibits in the fruit section, in which there were 
232 entries of Apples alone. Cox's Orange 
Pippin formed the strongest class with no fewer 
than thirty-three entries. 

The Gold Medal offered for the best Japanese 
Chrysanthemum bloom in the show was won by 
the Lavy ABBEss, Franciscan Convent, Taunton 
(gr. Mr. P. Fawle), for a singularly beautiful 
bloom of the pale yellow Princess Mary variety. 
very similar to that which obtained the Medal 
last year for the same exhibitor. Major F. J. 
WINGFIELD-DiaBy, D.S.O., of Sherborne Castle 
(gr. Mr. Edwin Hill), won the ex-president’s 
Silver Challenge Cup in the class for thirtxaix 
cut blooms (Japanese), beating Messrs. WEBBER 
AND Sons, Minehead, who obtained the Cup 
last year. Messrs. WEBBER. however, won 
the present Mayor's Challenge Cup for the best 
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exhibit in the class for twenty-four cut blooms. 
A similar trophy, given by the president of the 
show, Col. A. Hamilton Gault, M.P., of Hatch 
Court, was won by Mr. Guy TURNER, of Staple- 
grove Manor, Taunton (gr. Mr. John Nation), 
fora group of Chrysanthemum plants in pots, 
while a Gold Medal for the best decorated 
table was awarded to Miss E. B. Ertis, Taunton. 

In the Amateurs’ Division, Mr. C. E. O. 
HEMMEL, of Langport, won for the second 
time and outright the Silver Challenge Cup 
given by the ex-mayor of Taunton for the 
highest number of points obtained in this 
division, also a Silver Vase for the best twelve 
cut blooms. A Gold Medal offered for the best 
bloom in the cottagers’ division was awarded to 
Mr. J. G. Hoare, Taunton, and a similar Special 
Prize for the best collection of vegetables shown 
bhy an allotment holder was awarded to Mr. 
W. HUBBARD, North Petherton. 

The principal awards in the open classes 
were as follow :— 

Japanese Chrysanthemums, thirty-six blooms. 
distinct, first, Major Winerimkr.p-Dicsy ; 
second, Messrs. JAMES WEBBER AND Sons, 
third, the LADY ABBEss, Taunton. For twenty- 
four blooms of Japanese Chrysanthemuins : 
first, Messrs. JAMES WEBBER AND SONS: second, 
Mr. C. A. Guy TURNER; third, the Lapy 
ABBESS, 

For twelve blooms, distinct, Col. W. BARRETT, 
North Curry, excelled; second. Messrs. J. 
WEBBER AND Sons; third, the Lapy ABBESS, 


who excelled in the class for four vases of blooms ;. 


second, Messrs. J. WEBBER AND Sons. Major 
WINGFIELD-DiGBy showed the best vase of a 
white variety ; second, Brig.-Gen. Lock, 
West Monkton. Messrs. J. WEBBER AND Sons 
showed the best vase of a yellow variety, and 
Mr. L.C. VAUGHAN, Barton Grange, had the best 
five blooms, distinct. Single Chrysanthemums 
in twelve vases were best shown by Mr. C. A. 
GUY TURNER; second, the LADY ABREss. 
For six vases, Mr. G. F. LUTHEIA. excelled, 
while the first prize for four vases was awarded 
to Messrs. JAMES WEBBER AND Sons. This 
firm excelled in the class for one vase of Carna- 
tions, in which Sir Dennis’ Borers, Bart., 
Watts House, was second. 


GROUPS AND PLANTs. 


The finest display of cut Chrysanthemums 
and foliage plants was made by Mr. A.J. GRovEs; 
second, Mr. G. N. Farrant, Bishop's Hall, 
‘Taunton. For a group of Japanese Chrysanthe- 
mums in pots, Mr. C. A. Guy TURNER was 
placed first and the Lapy ABBESs second. For 
a group of Single Chrysanthemums Sir DENNIS 
BoLES was the first prize winner, followed by 
Rev. Pres. CorFittp. In six classes for 
specimen plants (Chrysanthemums), Dahlias 
and Begonias Mr. Gry TURNER won all the first 
prizes. Mr. G. N. FARRANT was placed first 
for Zonal Pelarzoniums, and Sir DENNIS Botes 
excelled in the class for four Cyclamen plants. 
The principal prize winners for fruit were Sir 
RoBERT HaMILton, M.P., Ford Lodge, Wivelis- 
combe, Mr. Guy Turner, Mr. J. Risvoyn, 
Wiveliscombe: Mr. W. H. BatLey, Taunton; 
Messrs. J. WEBBER AND Sons: Mrs. HALL, 
Cricket St. Thomas; and Sir DENNIS Bores. 
The last-named was also awarded a Silver 
Medal of Merit for a non-competitive collection 
of Apples. 

The following awards were made to non- 
competitive displays — 

A large Gold Medal to Mr. H.CLARKE, Taunton, 
Gold Medals to Mr. R. J. Cask, Staplezrove, 
and Mr. H. Wooniman, Shirley, Birmingham. 
Silver Medals to Messrs. JARMAN AND Co,, 
Chard, for an exhibit of Apples and Chrysanthe- 
mums; and to Mr. J. C. Certis, Burnham- 
on-Sea, for Onions. 





BRITISH FLORISTS’ FEDERATION. 


THe Market Floral Committee of the British 
Florists’ Federation met at Messrs. Monro’s 
Saleroom on October 5 and made the following 
award. 

First Chass CERTIFICATE. 

Chrysanthemum Mayford White —-a vraceful 
refluxing Japanese variety of suitable market 
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size, with pure white flowers carried on stiff, 
slender stems. Shown by Mr. H. SHOESMITH, 
Junr., Mayford, Woking. 

AT the meeting held on November 2, only 
one award was made, as follows : 


FIRST-CLASS CERTIFICATE. 


Chrysanthemum Mra. R. F. Felton.—This is 
a very fine market variety of the Almirante 
type, with handsome blooms of attractive 
reddish-crimson shade. .The flowers are of good 
size, carry well and do not fade to a dingy colour 
with age, and they are carried erect on stiff 
stems. Shown by Messrs. Cracc, HARRISON 
AND CRaGo, Heston, Hounslow. 


HORTICULTURAL. 


THE annual meeting of the members of the 
above Society was held on the 4th inst., in the 
Christian Institute, Glasgow. Mr. T. B. Kerr, 
Chairman of Directors, presided over a large 
attendance. The financial report for the past 
year showed a decline in revenue owing to a large 
decrease in the membership consequent on the 
annual show being abandoned as a result cf 
Kelvin Hall being destroyed by fire, the credit 
balance being only £2 13a. 6d. | 

Sir John Reid was re-elected president. 
The retiring twelve directors were re-appointed 
with the exception of the vice-chairman, Mr. E. 
Matthews, director of Glasgow Parks, who was 
defeated by Mr. James Cunningham, Duntreth 
Castle, Blanefield, by the narrow majority of 
five votes. 

A discussion took place regarding the possi- 
bility of holding a flower show in 1926. As 
the new Kelvin Hall will not be ready for occupa- 
tion in September, Mr. D. Buchanan, Kippin, 
suggested that an exhibition restricted to 
competitive classes be held in St. Andrew's 


' Hall, and it was ultimately agreed to leave the 


arrangements tothe directors, who are to submit 
a report to the next monthly meeting. The 
Secretary explained that the exhibits at the 
Kelvin Hall show occupied three acres, and in 
response to enquiries respecting the cost of 
canvas, it was ascertained that the Chelsea 
show, which covered two acres, cost the R.H.S. 
£1,750 for the hire of marquees, while the South- 
port show, covering an area of one-and-a-half 
acres, necessitated an expenditure of £850. 


—— —— —, o 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL. 


Tue following Awards have been made to 
Dahlias by the Royal Horticultural Society 
after trial at Wisley. 


AWARDS OF MERIT. 


(Single Type “B ”). Aimee Barillei, sent by 
E. A. BowLE :;, Esq., Waltham Cross. 

(Collerette). Lady le Bas, sent by Messrs. J. 
CHEAL AND Sons, Crawley. 

(Paeony). Mra. Skevington, sent by Mr. A. J. 
Cosg, University College, Reading; Lady 
Heath, sent by Messrs. J. CHEAL AND Sons, 
and Flame, sent by Messrs. J. BURRELL AND Co., 
Cambridge. 

(Small-flowered Paeony). Lucina, sent by 
Messrs. J. BURRELL AND Co.; Mra. A. Gordon, 
sent by Messrs. J. CHEaL anp Sons: Molly, 
sent by Messrs. J. BURRELL AND Co. ; Atalanta, 
sent by Mr. T. Turner, Slough; Mary Poynter, 
sent by Mr. W. TRESEDER, Cardiff; Glamour, 
sent by Messrs. J. BURRELL AND Co. ; St. 
Davids, sent by Mr. A. J. COBB; Nigra, sent 
by Mr. A. J. Copp ; Mary, sent by Messrs. 
J. BURRELL AND Co.; and Cathe, sent by 
Messrs. J. BURRELL AND Co. 

(Decorative). Nevrous Enschedi Kooy, sent 
by Mr. H. Carter, Heemstede ; Prestige 
sent by Messrs. J. StrREDWICK AND Son, St. 
Leonards; Amma Groot, sent by Messrs. J. G. 
BALLEGO AND Sons, Leiden; Uncle Dick, 
sent by Messrs. J. STREDWICK AND Son; Jean 
sent by Messrs. J. BURRELL AND Co.; Reginald 
Godfrey, sent by Messrs. GODFREY AND Sons, 
Exmouth; and Border Perfection, sent by 
Mr. D. Brutprecow, Baarm. 

(Small-flowered Decorative). 


Persis, sent 
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Freda, sent 
and May, 


by Messrs. J. BURRELL AND Co.: 
by Messrs. J. BURRELL AND (‘o.; 
sent by Mr. W. TRESEDER. 

(Camellia). Ulich, sent by Messrs. J. CHEAT, 
AND Sons. 

(Star). Crimson 
CHEAL AND Sons. 

(Cactus). Mrs. Lowes, 
J. CHEAL AND Sons: Berengaria, sent by 
J. STREDWICK AND Son; and Princess Lotisc, 
sent by Messrs. J. STREDWICK AND Son. 


HIGHLY COMMENDED. 

(Pacony). Mrs. W. R. Dykes, 
Messrs. J. CHEAL AND Sons. 

(Small-flowered Paeony). Muriel, sent by 
Messrs. J. BURRELL AND Co.; Harriet, sent by 
Messrs. J. BURRELL AND Co.; Wessex, sent. by 
Mr. A. J. Cops; and Tansy, sent by Messrs J. 
BURRELL AND Co. 


Star, sept by Messrs. J. 


sent by Messrs. 


sent by 


(Decorative. Sheila Ward, sent by Messrs. 
J. STREDWICK AND Son. 
(Star). Highmead Star. sent by Messrs. 


J. CHEAL AND Sons; Charlwood Star, sent by 
Messrs. J. CHEAL AND Sons; Shinfield Star, 
sent by Mr. A. J. Coss. 
(Cactus). *Acme, sent by Mr. H. SHOESMITH, 
Junr., Woking. 
* Award recommended September 28, 1925. 


The following Awards have been made to 
Gooseberries by the Royal Horticultural Socicty, 
after trial at Wisley. 

FIRST-CLASS CERTIFICATES. 

Lancer, sent by Messrs. Cousens, Swanwick, 
Southampton; and Bedford Yellow, sent hy 
Messrs. Laxton Bros., Bedford. 


AWARDS OF MERIT. 


Green Gemt, sent by Messrs. LAxTon Bros. : 
Langley Gaget, sent by Messrs. COUSENS; and 
Rifleman, sent by Messrs. T. RIVERS AND Sons, 
Sawbridgeworth; Cousens’ Seedling, sent by 
Messrs. CouSENS, and Messrs. J. R. PEARSON 
AND Sons, Lowdham, Notts. 


t For private gardens. 
HIGHLY COMMENDED. 


Whinham's Industry, sent by Messrs. 
COUSENS ; Bedford Red, sent by Messrs. 
Laxton Bros.; Warrington, sent by Messrs. 
COUSENS ; and Hebburn's Green Prolific, 
sent by Mr. G. TAYLOR, Messrs. DOBBIE AND Co., 
Edinburgh. 

COMMENDED. ` 

Victoria, Broom Girl and Whitesmith, these 
three sent by Messrs. J. R. PEARSON AND 
Sons; Ajax, sent by Messrs. Laxton Bros. 


— — —— — —— Gar pes ———— 


READING AND DISTRICT GARDENERS’. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the inclement weather, 
there was a very large attendance of members 
at the fortnightly meeting held at the Abbey 
Hall, on Monday the 2nd inst., the president, 
Mr. Frank E. Moring, in the chair. 

The subject for discussion was `“ Vegetables 
for Exhibition,” and this was introduced by 
Mr. J. Moffatt. Greenlands Gatdens, Henley- 
on-Thames. Mr. Moffatt gave exceedingly 
useful details of the methods carried out at 
Greenlands to obtain the finest exhibition 
vegetables, and the methods practised have 
proved successful by the fact that many prizes 
have been carried off by Mr. W. Turnham, 
the head gardener, at the leading shows through- 
out the country. The principal kinds touched 
upon were Carrots, Parsnips and Beet, Potatos, 
Peas, Onions, Leeks and Celery. A discussion 
of about an hours duration followed. 

Competitions were arranged for a collection 
of vegetables and many fine specimens were 
shown. In Class 1, open to all, for six distinet 
kinds, there was only one entry, viz., Mr. J. 
Wynn, Hammond's Gardens, Checkendon, who 
staged extra fine Celery, Cauliflower, Leeks, 
Onions, ete. In a class for those not having 
more than one assistant, for four distinet kinds, 
there were five entries, and the first prize 
was won by Mr. F. Haines, Calcot Hanger 
Gardens: the second by Mr. J. Hunt, Calcot 
Place Gardens, and the third by Mr. R. HAINES, 
Calcot. In Class 3, for amateurs and allotment 
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holders, there were four exhibits, and the first 
prize was awarded to Mr. R. BULLER. In the 
non-competitive section, Mr. A. W. Gower, The 
Gardens, Calcot Grange, staged a collection of 
fruit consisting of twelve dishes of Apples and 
one of Pears, all in the finest condition. 


— — ee — ee —— — — — 


MARLOW AND DISTRICT CHRYSAN- 
THEMUM. 


NOVEMBER 4.— The committee of this Society 
has every reason to be satisfied with its fourth 
annual show, for, while the exigencies of space 
made it necessary to abandon the trade class, 
the hall was filled with very meritorious exhibits. 
and there was a good attendance. 

In the open class the best eight vases of 
specimen Japanese blooms were shown by 
A. G. BENDIX, Esq. (gr. Mr. G. Clarke), Medmen- 
ham Abbey, who had excellent blooms of 
Mrs. Algernon Davis, Mrs. George Monro, 
Majestic, Mrs. Spencer Chichester, and Frances 
Jolliffe. Mra. A. HornBy-LeEwis (gr. Mr. A. E. 
Friend), Danesfield Park, Marlow, was a good 
second. The other class in the open divsion 
was for three Japanese blooms, any variety, for 
wnich Lord TERRINGTON (gr. Mr. E. Berry), 
Spinfield, Marlow, was first with a vase of 
superb specimens of Mrs. R. C. Pulling, and 
Mrs. HorNBy-LEWIS was a close second with 
Rosamund. 

The local classes are open only to members 
living within a radius of eight miles from the 
Market Square. There were two groups of 
Chrysanthemum plants, and the first prize 
was won by Mrs. Fox (gr. Mr. W. McCaul), 
Melmouth Lodge, Cookham, who showed excep- 
tionally dwarf plants bearing large blooms, 
and arranged with remarkable precision. 

The class for a display of Chrysanthemums 
brought three well-arranged collections, and 
the first prize was won by LokD TERRINGTON 
with a charming arrangement of sprays and 
specimen blooms which well represented the 
different types of the Chrysanthemum and their 
great decorative value. Mrs. Hornpy-Lewis 
was second in this popular class. 

Showing excellent blooms of Majestic and 

William Turner, Lorp TERRINGTON was the first 
prize winner in the class for three blooms each 
of two varieties, and with perfectly shaped 
specimens of Mrs. P. N. Wiseman, was equally 
successful in the class for a vase of any incurved 
variety. 
, Chrysanthemums shown on boards, in the 
principal classes, were also of high quality. 
The best twelve distinct Japanese varieties 
were shown by Mr. A. HornsBy-Lewis, whose 
very good collection included Majestic, Mrs. 
M. Sargent, Mrs. George Monro, Mrs. R. C. 
Pulling and Mrs. B. Carpenter. Mr. A. G. 
BENDIX, who was second, had splendid blooms 
of Edith Cavell and of Mrs. George Monro. 

The first prize six Japanese varieties shown 
by Lorp TERRINGTON, were very good indeed, 
and included magnificent specimens of Franccs 
Jolliffe, Mrs. R. C. Pulling, Mrs. B. Carpenter 
and Louisa Pockett. The last-named varicty 
was awarded the N.C.S. Medal offered for the 
best bloom in tke show. 

The class for six vases of Singles was keenly 
contested, and it was only after pointing the 
vases that the judges awarded the first prize 
to Mrs. Hornsy-Lewis, and the second to 
Mr. A. G. Benpix. The principal varieties 
in the winning collection were Portia, Mrs. W. 
F. Smith, Phyllis Cooper, Bronze Molly, and 
Supreme. Mr. BENDIX had splendid vases 
of Bronze Molly and Mrs. W. F. Smith. 

Captain H. B. Wright's Cup, which was 
offered for competition amongst amateurs 
who do not employ paid assistance for more 
than two days a week, was won by Mr. C. H. 
YATES, Cromwell Gardens, with six most credit- 
able Japanese blooms. 

But, good as were the cut blooms, the out- 
standing feature of the show was the specimen 
plant of Mrs. R. Luxford, which was shown 
by Mrs. Fox, Melmouth Lodge, Cookham, 
in class 29. This was a perfectly grown plant, 
bearing plenty of healthy, dark green foliage, 
and ninety beautiful flowers. Another specimen 
of the same variety and from the same gardens 
carried sixty good blooms.. 
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UNITED HORTICULTURAL BENEFIT AND 
PROVIDENT. 


‘Lorp BrssporovuGH occupied the chair on 
the occasion of the annual dinner of members 
and friends of the Society, held at the Imperial 
Hotel, Russell Square, London, on November 5. 
He was supported by Sir William and Lady 
Lawrence, Mr. Gerald Loder, Mr. and Mrs. 
L. R. Russell, Mr. and Mrs. A. Bedford, Mr. and 
Mrs. A. Osborn, Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Curtis, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Linford, Mr. M. C. Allwood, 
Mr. and Mrs. Edwards, Mr. and Mrs. A. C. Hill, 
Mr. and Mrs. Brown, Mr. Frank Reader, Mr. 
and Mrs. G. H. Barr, Mr. Butler ,Mr. Craik, Mr. 
Wesker, Mr. and Mrs. W. Russell, and others. 

The toast of ‘‘ The King’ having been duly 
honoured, Lord Bessborough proposed ‘* Con- 
tinued Success to the Horticultural Benefit 
and Provident Society,” and observed that it 
was somewhat unusual nowadays to attend a 
dinner without being appealed to for a donation 
or subscription, but he was assured that the 
United Horticultural Benefit and Provident 
Society was not in need of money and was in 
no sense a charity. It had ample invested funds 
and its members were dealt with as liberally 
as regulations permitted. The Society had 
reached its diamond jubilee; it had carriedout 
and continued to work, a great scheme of self- 
help. The need of the moment was young men 
to join the Society, and subsequently fill the 
places of those who had been for many years 
concerned in itsmanagement. Gardening wasthe 
oldest of occupations, and gardeners of to-day 
had a great duty to fulfilin keeping the country 
beautiful and winning crops from the soil. 
Employers had also a duty towards their em- 
ployees, and he urged they should place before 
the members of their garden staffs the benefits 
to be derived from membership of the United 
Horticultural Benefit and Provident Scciety. 

In responding to this toast Mr. Chas. H. 
Curtis, chairman of committee, expressed 
the pleasure all felt in having Lord Bessborough 
as chairman that evening. In support of 
Lord Bessborough’s observations concerning 
the stability and usefulness of the Society, 
Mr. Curtis stated that since its institution, 
sixty years ago, a sum of £17,118 had been paid 
out in sick pay: members had been relieved 
from the Distress Fund to the extent of £6,003, 
and nominees of deceased members had received 
£8,557. One member who had been ill for 
long periods received £300 in sick pay, and now, 
being over seventy years of age and in distressed 
circuinstances, he had been granted 5/- per 
week for the remainder of his life. On the State 
side of the Society’s work, £6,714 had been dis- 
bursed in sick pay since 1913, while grants in 
aid for dental, optical and surgical treatment 
came to £765. At a recent valuation of the 
State Section a surplus of £8,298 was shown, 
and of this sum it was decided to set apart 
£5,348 for increased benefits, such as an 
additional 5/- per week during sickness, an 
extra 2/6 per week during disablement, and 
larger grants, up to £7 10s., towards the 
costs of dental, optical and surgical treatment. 
Economical management and the general 
good health and honour of the members combined 
to ensure the stability of the Society—which 
now had £70,000 invested—and permit the 
granting of additional benefits as already 
stated. 

Mr. Gunner, an old friend and auditor of the 
Society, proposed ‘* The Visitors,” and urged 
those who had enjoyed a pleasant evening 
to do a little missionary work on behalf of the 
Society, and make an effort to secure new, 
young members. Mr. Montagu C. Alliwood, 
in response, said he was amazed at the wonderful 
position of the Society and its great usefulness. 
He confessed that although he had known 
the Society and most of its officers for many 
years, he had not fully understood its great 
value to the gardening community. Mr. 
Curtis's recital of figures sounded like a fairy 
tale, but it was obvious the Society had conferred 
great benefits upon its members. He was 
pleased to be present, and he would place 
the advantages of membership before his staff 
at Haywards Heath. 

Sir William Lawrence proposed Lord Bess- 
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borough’s health, and took advantage of the 
occasion to tell one or two humorous horti- 
cultural stories. In reply, Lord Bessborouch 
said it had given him great pleasure to be present, 
and he neither needed nor desired any thanks 
for presiding. He thanked the artistes who, 
under the direction of Mr. George Duncen, 
had provided an excellent musical progranime ; 
and those who had given and arranged the 
flowers. He concluded by putting a motion 
for which he said he would require no seconder, 
and on which he would allow no discussicn, 
“That everyone present pledges himself to 
secure at least one new member before the 
next annual dinner.“ Carried unanimously. 


THE monthly meeting of this Society was 
held in the R.H.S. Hall on Monday, November 
9, Mr. Charles H. Curtis presiding. Eleveu 
new members were elected. One member 
withdrew interest amounting to £3 €s. ICd., 
and another member who had reached the 
age of seventy years withdrew £141 17s. Cd. 
still leaving £10 to his credit. Three other 
members withdrew a total of £97 188. £d, 
and the sum of £59 17s. lld. was passed to 
the nominees of two deceased members. The 
sick pay on the ordinary side amounted to 
£95 1s. id., and on the State side to £84 ls. 2d. 
The Trustees were instructed to invest a further 
£1,000. 





Obituary, 


Henry Charman.— We regret to learn of the 
death of Mr. Henry Charman, many years 
gardener to Sir Phillip Sassocn, at Port Ly myne, 
near Hythe, Kent. Mr. Charman was a very 
capable gardener and administrator, and well- 
known in the gardening profession, especisl!y 
in the south of England. His death occurred 
suddenly on Thursday, November 5. 


John Heal, V.MH.— It is with very real 
and deep regret we record the death of Mr. 
John Heal, which occurred early on Friday, 
the 6th inst., at his residence, 10, Musgrave 
Crescent, Fulham. The death of Mr. John 
Heal removes from the ranks of horticulture 
another of those eminent gardeners fanm-cus in 
a past generation. Born in Devonshire, and 
very proud of his home county, Mr. Heal had 
comparatively few opportunities in his earlicr 
years, and at a very early age he commenced 
his horticultural career at the Westacott 
Nurseries, near Barnstaple. North Deven. 
Here he served an apprenticeship of four years, 
and in 1863 he applied for a position as improver 
ir the glass department of Messrs. James Veitch 
and Sons’ nursery at Exeter. After an interview, 
Mr. James Veitch, grandfather of the late 
Sir Harry Veitch, recommended Heal to his 
son, Mr. James Veitch, of Chelsea, who engaged 
him as an improver at his Coombe Wood nursery. 
After two years at Coombe Wood, Mr. Heal 
was transferred to the Chelsea nursery where 
he gradually acquired that success and fame 
which placed him in the forefront of raisers 
and cultivators. For rather more than half- 
a-century he served the firm of Messrs. James 
Veitch and Sons, and his connection concluded 
only with the cessation of the firm in 1914. 
The horticultural achievements of Mr. Heal 
have been set forth on many occasions in these 
pages and in the issue of The Gardeners’ Chronicle 
for October 22, 1921, an appreciation of his 
work, together with his portrait, was published. 
When in charge of the New Plant Department 
at Chelsea, John Heal was a kindly martinet ; 
enthusiastic and painstaking himself, Łe did 
not tolerate slackness in others. Many men 
now occupying good positions in the horticul- 
tural world remember with thankfulncss the 
“ wiggings °” received from him. He desired 
to cultivate good men as earnestly as he strove 
to raise and grow good plants, and in both he 
wassuccessful. Many a young man whoreceived 
the full measure of his scornful rebuke will 
remember how— later and so soon as repentance 
was shown—it was followed by a fatherly talk 
that healed the smart, stirred enthusiarm, 
and created a desire to do one’s best. He loved 
his work, he loved the plants he raised, he loved 
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and was very proud of the young men who 
passed from his care to fill good positions, 
and he had a staunch loyalty and affection 
for the firm he served so long and faithfully. 
The decision of Sir Harry Veitch to close down 
the Chelsea business was a great blow to Mr. 
Heal, and not less seriously did he feel the loss 
eaused by the death of Sir Harry, who was 
his friend as well as his employer. A few of 
Mr. Heal’s outstanding achievements include 
the raising of a fine series of hybrid Rhododen- 
drons by using R. javanicum, R. Teysmannii, 
R. multicolor and R. multicolor Curtisii as 
parents; the improvenemt of Streptocarpuses, 
indeed the creation of the garden races of those 
plants; the production of large numbers 
of splendid Hippeastrums; the creation of 
a race of winter-flowering Begonias by crossing 
tuberous-rooted varieties with B. socotrana ; 
and the raising of a splendid series of Phyllocacti. 
His modesty, loyalty, determination, large- 
heartedness, and indeed, his occasional brusque- 
ness, endeared him to all who became at any time 
a33)ciated with him. Few men were more widely 
known in their profession than Mr. Heal; few 
so widely respected and esteemed. In recog- 
nition of his services as a plant raiser, the 
Royal Horticultural Society awarded him the 
Victoria Medal of Honour in Horticulture 
when this award was founded in 1897. Another 
honour he greatly prized was the Veitch Memorial 
Medal. The funeral service was held at St. 
James’ Church, Moor Park Road, Fulham, on 
Wednesday last, and the interment took place 
at Fulham Old Cemetery. To the widow, 
his two sons and daughter we offer our deepest 
sympathy in the great loss they have sustained 
in the death of this great horticulturist who 
bad exceeded the alloted span of life by about 
fourteen years, and had been in failing health 
for secme time past. 


Theodor C. Jannoch.—The death of this 
well-known horticulturist occurred at Dersing- 
ham Hall, King’s Lynn, on the 12th inst. 
Mr. Jannoch was one of the pioneers of the 
cultivation of Lily-of-the-Valley crowns for 
forcing in this country, and at Dersingham 
he built up an extensive business in these plants, 
as Well as in Lilacs for forcing, and Cyclamens, 
for all of which plants he won many awards. 
He was born in Germany in 1850, but came to 
England before the Franco-German war, his 
first appointment being in the Royal Gardens 
at Sandringham, and subsequently he entered 
Kew Gardens as a young gardener. After 
gaining further experience in Russia and in 
different parts of England, he purchased an 
acre or so of land at Dersingham for the purpose 
of starting a nursery. Here, as stated above, 
he specialised in the forcing of  Lily-of-the- 
Valley plants, based on experience gained as 
a youth in Germany, and it is said that his 
annual output often exceeded one million crowns. 
He became so successful that he was able to 
purchase Dersingham Hall and the estate, 
which adjoins Sandringham. He was one of 
the first growers in this country to employ 
etherisation in the forcing of plants. The 
late King Edward, when Prince of Wales, 
took an active interest in Mr. Jannoch’s experi- 
ments, and was a frequent visitor to his nurseries 
at Dersingham. 


James William Seden.— We record with regret 
the death, on November 3, after three months’ 
painful illness, of James William Seden, aged 
49 years. He was the son of the late John 
Seden, V.M.H., for many years an employee 
of Messrs. J. Veiteth and Sons. Deceased 
was gardener at West Grinstead Park for more 
than twenty years, first to J. Rolls Hoare, 
Esq., and latterly to J. P. Hornung, Esq. 
Previous to his engagement at West Grinstead 
Park, he was for three years foreman to His 
Grace the Duke of Richmond, at Goodwood 
House ; he was also for two years in the service 
of Sir Joseph Pease, Hutton Hall, Yorkshire ; 
for two years with Baron Schröder, at the Dell, 
Englefield Green, and for three years with 
C. J. Lucas, Esq., at Warnham Court. His 
remains were laid to rest in the quiet, little 
churchyard of West Grinstead on the 7th inst. 
He leaves a widow to mourn his loss. 


THE 


MARKETS. 


COVENT GARDEN, Tuesday, November 10th, 1925. 


Plants in Pots, etc. ; Average Wrolesale Prices. 
(All 46's except where otherwise stated) 


Adiantum s. d. 8. d. s. d. 8. d. 
cuneatum Erica gracilis, 48' s 
per doz. . 10 0-18 0 per doz. . 24 0-30 0 
—elegans ... 10 0-12 0 | —nivalis, 48's per 
Aralia Sieboldil | .. 9 0-10 0 doz. . 24 0-36 0 
Araucarias, per Above varieties 
dos. oe — 30 0-42 0 in 60's, per doz. 12 0-15 0 
Asparagus plu- — 
mosus ... 12 0-180 | eg eo. ioo 
—Sprengeri ... 12 0-18 0 F i . in 
Aspidistra, green 36 0-60 0 | Margucrites, 483 
18 0 
Asplenium, per per doz. .. 15 0-18 
doz. vee ... 12 0-18 0 | Nephrolepis in 
—32's ae woe 24 0-30 0 variety ... ... 12 0-18 0 
—iidus eee ooe 12 0-15 0 —=32’s a , 24 0-36 0 
ae Aa HaT, 5 0—7 0 | Palms, Kentia ... 30 0-48 0 
Chrysanthemums, —00’s a . 15 0-18 0 
pot grown, in Pteris, iu variety 10 0-15 0 
variety, 48's mi —large 60's .. 50-60 
doz... „15 024 0 | aman... |) 40—50 
Crotons, per dos. 30 0-45 0 | —72's per tray 
Cyelamens, 48's, in of 16 ... 3 ... 26-830 
variety, per doz. 24 0-30 0 Solanums, 48's per 
Cyrtomium ... 10 0-25 0 doz. — . 120150 


Cut Flowers, etc.: Average Wholesale Prices. 





s.d,4.d. s.d.a.d 
Adiantum deco- F teneh Flowers — 
rum, doz. bun. 9 0-10 0 ~ Narcissus, Soliel 
—cuneatum, per d'Or. per doz. 
doz. bun. n 60-80} bim 40 
i; oo Parma Violets, 
Ar aera es: a — 
ee - Chilfies, red ana 
Asparagus plu- yelow, per pad 50 60 
mosus, per bun. = Solanum berries, 


trails, 6’s 


mod sprays oe | per pad.. .. 10 0-12 0 
i aero 0 9—1 3 | Gardenias, per 
Ba per bun. box, 12's, 18'%3... 8 0—9 0 
long sprays... 1 6—20 | Heather, white, 
med. 55 .„ 10—16 pur doz. bun.... 10 0-12 0 
short ,, ... 0 4—1 0 pink, per doz. 
Bouvardia, white, bun.  .. e BCO 
per doz. bun. ... 12 0-15 0 | Monet, per doz. 
Camellias, white, | bun va . 18 0-30 0 
per box, 12’3 ... 2 6—3 0 | Lilac Ww hite, ne 
Carnations, per | doz sprays KO 90 
dos blooms .., 30—46 | Lilium longiflorum 
Chrysanthemums ; long, per doz... 40-50 
— white, large —speciosum 
blooms, per doz. 5 0—6 0 | album, long, per — 
—vellow, large ' doz * . 36-40 
blooms, per doz. 5 0-—6 0 | —short, per doz. -— —4 0 
—pink, large ; —speciosum 
blooms, per doz. 5 0—6 0 į rubrum, long, ; 
—bronze, large per doz. blooms 3 0—3 6 
blooms, per doz. 4 0—5 0 | —short ,  „ 20—26 
S Lily-ot-the-Valley 
per doz ' 26—36 per doz. bun... 24 0-36 0 
- white spray per Orchids, per doz. 
dos bun 15 -18 0 a ... 36 — 0 
—yellow, spray, ums 6 0—7 0 
per doz. bun. 8 0-120 pri 
—pink spray, per Roses, per doz. 
oz.bun.  ... 9 0-12 0 blooms, Rich- 
—bronze spray, mond e .. 40-60 
per doz. bun. 90 120 “finda h 4 0—6 0 
Croton leaves E — 
per dos.... .. 0 9—2 6 — Abel 
Fern, French, per Chatenay  ... 3 6—46 
doz. bun. eee 10 0-12 0 See Sh: ... 4 0—6 0 
French Flowers — —Molly Sharman 
—aAcacia (Mimosa), Crawford e 30-46 
op doz. bun. ... 12 0-15 0 | Ophelia... s 40-60 
———— 3, yel- —Sunburat ww 40-50 
low, per doz. bun, 2 6—3 0 | gmitax per doz 
- Narcissus, Paper trails * ie $ 0-3 6 


White, per doz. 


bun. 3 0-40 Violets ... .. 2 6—5 0 


REMARKS.—Aflter a very disappointing week in this 
department, especially for coloured Chrysanthemums, the 
general conditions are more encouraging this morning, All 
grades of the flower are realising better prices. Lilimmes 
and other white blooms are in demand for Armistice 
Day. Amongst Chrysanthemums, Singles are now 
receiving more attention owing to their Very fine quality. 
more especially the dishudded = blooms, which inelude 
Ceddie Mason, Exmouth Pink, Florence King. Mensa, 
John Blyth and Phvilis Cooper. In addition to these 
there fs a good selection of spray varieties in bunches, 
including white sorts. Roses are gradiually becoming 
fewer and prices for best quality blooms may advance 
considerably before the end ot this week. Orchids are 
more plentiful and inelude Cattleyas and Oncidiums, 
but the consignments are very irregular. The first con- 
siwnment ot White Lilac has been received in good con- 
dition, also some St. Brigid Anemones from Cornwall. 
Increased supplies of French flowerg are arriving almost. 
daily. Anemones and Paper White Narcissus are coming 
in much better condition. The newest subjects from this 
source are Frau Karl Druschki and Safrano Roses. 
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Vegetables: Average Wholesale Prices. 


aded 
Batavia 2 0—2 6 
Bens ns— 
—Fored, per lb. 10 20 
Beets, per cwt. ... 60—80 
Cabbage, per tally 7 0-12 6 
Celery, per doz. 
fang ... 16 0-24 0 
Caulifowers, per 
doz. we 2 0—40 


Carrots, per hag 60—70 
Chicory, Belgian 

per Ib... . O33 O04 
Cucumpbers,per doz. 5 0 10 0 


Dutch Onions ... 8 0—9 0 
Endive, per doz. 1 6—2 6 
Horseradish, per 

bundle ... ... 1-26 
Lettuce, Cos, doz. 1 6—1 9 
— cabbage .. 1 0—1 9 
Mushrooms, cups 2 6—3 6 
—Rroilera .,, œ 2 0—2 6 
—“ Field ” .. 1 0—2 0 


Onions— 
—Dutch ... 

— English, per cwt. 
—Valencia sad 
Parsnips, per cwt. 
Potatos— 

—King Edward, 


per cwt. a 
—others eee ooo 


Sprouts, per į bag 


Savoys, per doz.... 


Tomatos, English, 
per strike— 
—pink, hew crop 
=p old crop... 
—Guernsey as 
— Jersey eee ase 
— Dutch ‘ce eee 


s.d. 6. d. 


6 6—7 0 
8 0—9 0 
8 0-10 0 


6 0—7? 0 


5 0—7 6 
40—5 0 


3 0—4 6 
1 9—2 6 


(=) 


-1 


CAIOSÆ2 
TTT 
Œ a Z e 


COoaocKe 


2 0—3 0 


—Canary Island, 20 0-23 0 


Turnips, per cwt. 


5 0—56 


REMARKS.— Some slight imnprovement is reported from 
most sections and top grade fruits of most sorts are meeting 


a better demand. 
so plentiful, 


English 


cookers are selling a shade better. 
to be 
Pears 
plentiful, 
Canary Bananas are quoted at a better level. 
Pomatos from the same source 
of home-grown Tomatos not being plentitul. 
IIot-houst 
increase, 
plentiful and their prices are easier. 
are also making higher prices, 


from abroad continue 
Inclined to be easier. 
United States are 
condition. 


are searee umd dear. 


Prices showing some 


supply and quoted higher. 
vegetables are 


The Potato trade is steady, 


slightly dearer. 
with ample 


Apples have not been quite 
and first-grade dessert varieties and = large 
Consignments of Apples 
heavy, and their values are 


from California and the 


and, generally, 


Beams are 
New 


are a firin trade, 


in good. 


supplier 


Cucumbers 
a firm trade, 
Potatos are more 
Beans from Madeira 


Mushrooms are a smaller 


Sprouts and 
Salads are 


me — — — — — — — · — 


GLASGOW, 
THE cut flower market was quieter during the past 


week, and as supplies were 
in a downward direction e 
continued firm at 4- to 
Madame Buttertly, 2 6 to 
H. Stevens, and 


other 
enquired for. 
supplies on offer. 


Meen 


very plentiful prices moved 
xcept in the case of Roses, which 
56 per dozen for Ophé lia and 
3.6 for Richmond 
8 - to 4.6 for Madame Abel Chatenay. 


and Mrs. 


As usual at this season. Chrysanthemums constituted the 


ureater part ot the 


of the blooms, Values were 
RI. to si. 
at the following rates: La 


Thorpe, 9d. to L3 for 6's ; 
small, 34. to 9d. ; 
sdi. to 10d.: 
Were 
Daisies. from 
obtains | for Lihwns. L. 
Irom 3.6 to o.-, 
to o-: but L. 


» 


turnover, 
cheap. 


Pactole, 
Almirante, special, 
Crantord Yellow, 
and Betty Spark, od. 
worth from 2- to 4 - per dozen, 
24. to dd. per bunch. 


white 


Md. to L-: 
to Xd. 


and considering the quality 
Sprays ranged from 
per bunch, while disbudded varieties were sold 
and yellow 
9d. to 1 -, 


Dolores, 


Carnations 
and Michachnas 
Irregular prices were 
longiflorum (Harrissii) realised 
and Richardias were dearer at from 
lancifolium rubrum was lower at 19 to 
2 =, Asparagus foliage ranged from 1,- to } 6 per — 


4 - 


and 6d. to 2.6 per bunch, while Smilax returned 2,- to 2 


In the fruit. section 


30 = to 34 - per barrel ; 
24.-to 380/-- Greening, 
26- ; 
39 -= ; 
12 — to 13 6 per case; 
Sritish Columbian Jonathan. 
Red, 12 -to l4 -; 
16- to 20,- per ewt; 
and Warner's Kine. 


Jersey Doyenne du Comice, 


ton Duchess, 8d. to lod. 
20 - to 2? - 
Grape Fruit sold at 1x,- to 


searce and dear, 


Spy, 


Oregon Newtown, 
116 to 146; 


Jamaica 
and South African Oranges, 


300s making up to 28 -, 


Greening, 26 -to 28 -; 
9x. wA 


Apples were slow to move, — 
notwithstanding the lessened consumption, 


prices were 
maintained round former levels, viz., 


Canadian Kings, 
Baldwin, 
31-3; and Fallowater, 
Virginian Baldwin and York Imperial, 
vga’ 


Ben Davis, 24 - to 2 


26 = to 


Washington Newtown, 
l4- to 1586; 
and Mefntosh 
English Br: unlex's Seedling were worth 
Lane’s Prince Albert, 18- to 22 -: 
I7- to 


22 -. Californian Winter 
Nelis Pears flnetuated bet ween — Sand 176 per half-case ; 


2 


signinents of home-grown Grapes were handled. 


Alicante were worth 1.3 to 19 per Ib; 


to2 0; 


Gros Colmar, 2,- 
and Scotch Gros Colmar, 2,- to 3,6. 


lod. to l;- per Th: and Pitmas- 
Oranges averaged 
24) — t 
Lemons continued 
Smaller con- 


o 20 -. 


English 


Scotch Tomatos advanced to 1 2 per 1b: Dutch Tomatos 


sold at 
averaged 30- per 
7i- to IW- per dozen. 


9.6 to 6;- per chip of 12163 
bundle. 


Cucumbers were 
2,- to 2:6, 


and Tencritfe Tomatos 
firm at 
Cauliflower fetched 3/- to 6/-. 
Lettuces, 1/- to 1,6, and Celery, 


GARDENING APPOINTMENTS. 


Mr. H. G. Aldworth. for the past three years gardener 


to LEONARD SHARPE, 
Warwickshire, and 
ALBERT PAM, Wormley 
shire, 


Abingdon, Berkshire. 


Esd., 
previously 
Bury, 


Jobs Close, 


Brox bourne, 


gardener to 
Hertford- 
as gardener and keeper of The Albert Park, 


Knowle, 


MAJOR 


Mr. D. Crombdie. previously gardener to F. H. WALKER, 


Esq., 


as gardener to G. B. R. 
Essex. 


Mr. Richard Nisbet. as gardener to J. W. 
House, 


Laver Hall, Harlow, 


HURST, Esq., Gargrave 


Great Martin, Shurlock Row, Twyford, 


Berkshire, 


SUTHERLAND, Esq., Little 


Gargrave, 


COULT- 


Leeds. 


Mr. W. E. Wright. for the past two years and nine 
months gardener to J. G. MOREL. Esq., Wenstaff Court, 
Pontyclun, S. Wales, and previously gardener for six 
years to Sir OSWALD BOSANQUET, at The Florence, 


Gloucestershire, 


as gardener to J. G. 


Stockton Houre, near Rugby, Warwickshire. 


BLYTHE, Esq., 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


APPLE FRUIT BLACKENED: 


ROoMNEYA TRICHOCALYX. Ff. 


400 





ALUM AS A CONTROL FOR SLUGS. EF. F.C.and H. 
An alum solution is extremely simple to 
use, all that is necessary being to dissolve 
the material in a suitable vessel by means 
cf hot water, and make certain that a little 
of it always remains undissulved at ordinary 
temperatures, thus ensuring that the solution 
is saturated. For solutions, lump alum, 
which is cheaper, may be used instead of 
the powdered material. Also it contains no 
grit or other matter which would choke the 
nozzles of sprayers and is thus less trouble- 
some than sulphate of aluminium and lime 
solution, which must be strained before use. 
Alum solution is ideal so far as easy applica- 
tion goes, and sprayers may be easily cleaned 
if necessary after use by having water 
forced through them. A saturated solution 
is approximately one pound to one gallon of 
water. 


ArrLE DiscoLtourReD: S H. L. The dis- 


coloured Apple — Peasgood’s Nonesuch—-is 
suffering from black mildew, caused by 
Sclerotinia fructigena. All dead wood and 
eankers should be cut out and the trees well 
sprayed with Bordeaux mixture, of the 4.4.50. 
formula, Just before the flower buds open. If 
the disease is bad the trees should be sprayed 
again directly the bloom has set, with eithes 
Bordeaux mixture or lime sulphur. If the 
fruit spurs are attacked in the spring they 
should be cut off and burned. The leaves 
of Lord Suffield Apple and Late Transparent 
Gage are suffering from Silvet Leaf disease. 


A. B. N. The 
black Apple you sent is attacked by Sclero- 
tinia feructigena. See reply to S. H. L. 


Birps AND Fruit Trees. Mre. E. H. C. 
Nothing short of netting the trees with a 
very small meshed net will prevent tits 
damaging the fruits and buds. Spraying 
Gooseberry and Currant bushes with Quassia 
extract at a moderate strength, following 
with a liberal dusting ot lime and soot, is 
successful in some seasons, and the spraying 
should be repeated on several occasions, but 
not in wet weather, for the materials get 
‘washed off by rains. Sparrows may be kept 
from the bushes by placing lines of black 
cotton at intervals of four feet and at 
different heights above the bushes; a line 
two fect above the bushes and then a line 
three feet or so and one along the sides. 
The cotton should be secured to Bamboo 
stakes. In the case of tits and top fruits, 
the most effective method is a little shot 
gun. Much damage is sometimes done to 
buds of Gooseberries before protective mea- 
sures are taken. Prune early and place the 
cotton in position so soon as the work is 
hnished 


BRIAR Stocks FOR Roses. J. S. In many 
parts of the country there are men who 
make a speciality of obtaining Briar stocks 
from hedgerows and other waste places. 
‘These are supplied to nurserymen and others 
who need them. Possibly you could obtain 
a few from your nurserymen. Stocks of 
Rosa rugosa, as you may possibly be aware, 
are now often used for standard Roses in 
the place of Briars. 


Book ON Pracnh CuLtivarion. A. G. The 
only work we know especially dealing with 
fruit cultivation is The Book of the Peach 
by the late Mr. W. H. Ward, but this is 
now out of print. You might, however, be 
able to obtain a copy from a second-hand 
bookseller, Write to Messrs. Foyle, Charing 
Cross Read, W.C., or Messrs. Wheldon and 
Wesley, Ltd., 2, Arthur Street, W.C. 2. 

Rornneya tricho- 
ealvx is perfectly hardy when established, 
requiring a well-drained soil and a dry. 
Warm situation. It is, however. advisable 
to protect your seedlings by covering them 
with dried Bracken Fern or other similar 
inaterial, or a cloche, more to ward off 


CELERY DISEASED. 


LEAF OF THE MISTLETO. 
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excessive rains than to protect from frost. 
When the plants have become more estab- 
lished and made more growth, pruning is 
necessary, as the finest flowers are produced 
on the new growths. 


J. M. Your Celery leaves 
are attacked by Septoria apii, a disease which 
muy be controlled by sterilising the seed 
with hydrogen peroxide. If the disease 
appears in the seed bed the plants should 
be sprayed with Bordeaux mixture so soon 
as they appearabove ground and once or twice 
a week until transplanted. If the disease 
develops in the garden the plants should be 
sprayed with Bordeaux mixture at ten-day 
intervals. 


FoLntaGE PLANTS FOR SUMMER BEppInNG. S. B. 


Foliage plants suitable for your purpose that 
may be raised from seed include Albizzia 
(Acacia) lophantha, Amaranthus tricolor 
and its varieties, A. melancholicus ruber, 
Dracaena-leaved and Chilian 
Centaurea ragusina (candidissima), C. gymno- 
carpa, C. Clementei; (the Centaureas are all 
erey-tolinged plants, and C. ragusina is best 
sown now or very early in the New Year; 
Cineraria maritima, Grevillea robusta, sown 
during the autumn; Pyrethrum = partheni- 
folium aureum, Kochia trichophyla, Meli- 
anthus major, Perilla nankinensis, Scla- 
num marginatum, which generally grows 
three-feet high but may be kept down to 
the desired height; and Sutherlandia 
fruteseens. 


likan GARDENERS Notice: W. J. M. As 


you were engaged on the express agreement 
of a month's notice on either side to 
terminate the engagement you are entitled 
to a month’s notice or a month's wages in 
lieu of notice and the fact that the estate has 
been sold does not affect the situation. 


F. A. G. The leaves 
of the Mistleto, Viscum album, are opposite, 
or rarely in whorls of three, exstipulate, 
oblanceolate to obovate-lanceolate, obtuse, 
entire, sessile, leathery, five- to seven-nerved, 
glabrous, pale green or vellowish-green. No 
book on the subject we have consulted states 
whether the leaf is petiolate or sessile 
Examination of a specimen from Bucks, 
growing on the Hawthorn, shows that the 
leaves are sessile or stalkless. The edge of 
the leaf tapers gradually and continuously to 
the joint at the base. The leaf has five 
nerves that do not join in one bundle at 
the base, as in a petiole, but run to the very 
base separately. Some illustrations would 
give the idea that the leaves are shortly 
petiolate, but the specimen examinea showed 
the base to be alike in every respect to the 
rest. 


U.C. and R.K. H. 
You can do nothing to rid bunches of 
Grapes of mealy bug except placing them 
under a tap of clean water. This is 
a drastic remedy and will wash off the 
bloom, but is the only method to adopt in 
a bad case like yours. When mealy-buy 
becomes established on vines and in the 
bunches of Grapes, it isa most difficult: pest 
to eradicate, and bunches which are badly 
infested are almost valueless. It is of the 
greatest Importance that attacks should be 
prevented, and in no case allow other plants 
to be placed in vineries that are known to 
be aftected. During the winter thoroughly 
wash the house with hot water and soft 
soap. Remove all Joose and inert soil from 
the borders, and wash the vines when they are 
dormant with Gishurst Compound according 
to directions, If if is possible for you to 
Cyanide your vinery when the vines are 
dormant, this is a cheap and effective remedy, 
but requires to be done with great care. 


PLANTS. E. E. E. 1, Prunus 
Lauro-cerasus; 2, Cupressus Lawsoniana ; 3, 
Daphne Laureola; 4, Prunus lusitanica ; 5, 
Quercus pendunculata; 6, Betula alba; 7, 
Taxus baccata; 8, Kerria japonica fl. pl. ; 
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9, Forsythia suspensa; 10, Hypericum caly- 
cinum; 11, Azara microphylla; 12, Arbutus 
hybrida; 13. Spiraea japonica; 14, Nepeta 
Mussinii; 15, Rudbeckia laciniata nitida ; 
16, Anchusa myosotidiflora ; 17, Montbretia 
crocosmaefiora ; 18, Artemisia lactiflora. 
W. S. 1, Alyssum saxatile; 2, Hieracium 
aurantiacum ; 3, Spiraea species; cannot 
identity without flowers, R. E. Specimen 
too scrappy to identify. L. L. L. ì, 
Selaginella Braunii; 2, Pteris serrulata var. 
cristata; 3, P. cretica var. Wimsettii; 4, 
Saxifraga sarmentosa. 


H.T If your cordon 
Apples have been properly summer-pruned, 
very little winter pruning will be necessary, 
except to thin out and regulate the shoots, 
always giving preference to well-placed spurs 
to improve the form of the trees and 
encourage the development of sheots where 
they are required to balance the tree. 
Short,- stubby growths, with the leaves 
arranged in a whorl and a blossom bud in 
the centre, should not be removed. This 
especially applies to such varieties as Lady 
Sudeley and Allington Pippin. Short, stubby 
growths with a terminal wocd bud should 
also not be shortencd, as most likely these 
shoots will produce blossom buds the follow- 
ing summer. Generally speaking, side or 
lateral shoots which have been summer. 
pruned may be cut back to two, or at most 
three, buds to induce them to form spurs 
the following season. This pruning may be 
done after the fruits are gathered. and any 
overlooked completed after the leaves fall. 
Practically the same remarks apply to the 
summer and winter pruning of Pears and 
Plums, but Plums resent hard top-pruniny 
without root attention. Unless they are 
root-pruned every two or three years, Plums 
become unfruitful, and the more the shoots 
are cut the worse they become. 


H. P. The fungus present 
on your Roses is Armillaria mellia, This is 
a mest destructive tree parasite and some- 
times attacks Privet in hedges, but so far 
as we are aware, it has not hitherto turned 
its attention te Roses. You will find an 
account of the fungus in the British 
Museum's Handbook of the Larger Fungi. 
pp. 32-33. Judging from your letter it 
would appear that the rhizomorphs of the 
fungus are spreading underground. The 
fungus should be dug up and also any 
underground stems to which the “ shoe-laces ” 
are attached. We believe there must always 
be wood present, and this is tapped by the 
rhizomorphs which enable the fungus to 
spread. If the wood is removed as well as 
the rhizomorphs the fungus fruit bodies 
should disappear. We weuld point cut that 
the fuhgus is a very dangerous one to have 
in the garden, and its presence should be 
taken very seriously, but there is no reason 
to suppose that it was introduced with the 
stable manure. 


F. P. The over cropping and careless 
watering of vines having their roots ina 
cold, badly-drained soil are amongst the 
chief causes of shankirg in the berries. The 
demand made upon the roots is more than 
they ean meet, and eventually  shanking 
results, causing the berries to shrivel and 
turn sour. As your vines arc old, yeu should 
remake part of the border and bring the 
roots nearer to the surface. If you train up 
veung rods and guard against over cropping. 
it is quite possible shanking may disappear. 
The cause of your Foster Seedling Grape 
eracking is that vou either allowed the border 
to become too dry during the period of the 
lost swelling of the berries, or promoted toe 
much atmospheric moisture without sufficiert 
air and warmth in the pipes to counteract 
condensation of moisture, 


Communications Received.—A. S—A. E. X.- 


R. G.—F. W. C.—M. J. B.—A. T. H.—E. B. W.— 
G. C. J.--A. M.—A. E. T.—J. T. W.—F. H. A-- 
J.M. C. W. R. A. -E. B. - X. Y. 
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EVERYONE has joined in 

Ministers offering well-merited con- 
of yratulations to the present 
Agriculture. Minister of Agriculture on 
his appointment as Viceroy 

of India. During the short time he has 


been at the Ministry the Rt. Hon. E. L. Wood 
has won the respect and regard of agricul- 
turists. He has shown himself sympathetic 
to their interests and difficulties and has 
encouraged the hope that his knowledge of 
industry might help to solve some of the 
many problems which must be solved before 
agriculture is likely to become prosperous 
once again. But now he is gone. His 
successor will doubtless exhibit in no less 
degree all those high and beneticent activi- 
ties which we are accustomed to admire in 
Ministers of State. Yet the frequent change 
of personnel evokes reflections which, though 
they do not detract from our gratitude in 
finding another distinguished man at the head 
of the Ministry, deserve expression. Those 
who are beginning to grow old, when they 
reflect on the changes they have known 
may well be excused if they incline to believe 
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that no changes in the last thirty years have 
been more various than those which have 
occurred in the headship of the Ministry of 
Agriculture. Many of the changes have, of 
course, been inevitable—the direct conse- 
quence of the political system. That is the 
price paid for the blessings of party govern- 
ment. Whether the blessings are cheap at 
the price is not a practical problem. For 
although the ordinary man may not be able 
to understand why, since agriculture is a 
national problem, it should not beadministered 
nationally, he also knows that it is useless 
to kick against the pricks of custom and 
that the principle of ‘‘ to the victor the spoils” 
is hallowed by immemorial custom and not 
to be violated by common sense. Apart, 
however, from political change, the office of 
Minister of Agriculture has been for far too 
long the vestibule to advancement. ‘ An 
Amurath an Amurath succeeds,” and the suc- 
cession is so swift that it isimpossible to recall 
the numbers or the names of the legion of 
Ministers of Agriculture. The average 
length of office of a Minister of Agriculture is 
as brief as the devotion which each minister 
in turn brings to his duties is profound. 
It may, of course, be urged by the cynical 
that zout ca change tout cest la même chose, 
that the permanent officials direct the corres- 
pondence and that the minister only licks 
the postage stamps. We do not share that 
view and we are sure that it would be scouted 
by all who know the loyal appreciation of 
leadership which permanent officials offer to 
their chief, or the great influence which a 
capable minister can elicit in the faithful 
discharge of his routine work no less than in 
initiating progressive measures. There can 
be no doubt but that the frequent changes 
which the Ministry has suffered have a grave 
effect on the confidence of the agriculturists 
in the Ministry. Those who know the 
Ministry of Agriculture best are satisfied 
that it is one of the best administered offices 
of state. Yet it is unfortunately true that 
the Ministry is not so universally beloved as 
it deserves to be. This is in part due to 
the unfortunate fact that it has to combine 
the duties of agricultural policemen with 
those of pioneers of progress. An inspector 
may come to us to render help, and the help 
may be and often is constructive and valu- 
able. It may, however, be destructive and 
involve the application of restrictive regula- 
tions. Were it possible to separate the two 
branches of the Ministry’s work it would help 
much towards a better and fairer appreciation 
of the excellent work that it is doing. But 
probably it is not possible to effect such a 
separation. If that be so the only thing that 
can be done, and that in our opinion should 
be done, is beside ensuring the appointment 
of the best man—which of course, is always 
the case—to ensure also within the ambit of 
political vicissitudes that the minister ap- 
pointed should not rendre son tablier in order 
to take another situation at such frequent 
intervals, as, if memory serves, has been the 
case during the past quarter of a century. 
No man alive coming first to the Ministry 
can master the multiplicity of its work in the 
course of a year or two. That is certain, yet 
a year or two would seem to be the limit of 
occupancy of the ofice. Just as he is 
beginning to learn his work the minister is 
called to larger spheres. It is, of course, 
pleasant to believe that a British minister, 
like the British soldier, can go anywhere and 
do anything. That cheerful belief is, how- 
ever, tempered by the apprehension that the 
rapid translation to which Ministers of Agri- 
culture are subject, gives them no time to 
demonstrate its truth. 
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British Mycological Society.—The following 
programme has been arranged for the meeting 
of this Society to be held in the Botany 
Department, University College, Gower Street, 
W.C.1, on Saturday, November 2lst, at 11 
am.: Mr. S8. Dickinson—New Method of 
Isolating Sinzle-spores; Mr. W. J. Dowson— 
Fall of Apples associated with Core Rot due to 
Sclerotinia fructigena; Mr. J. Ramsbottom 
—Fragmenta Mycologica, 1V.; Mr. Alex Smith— 
Penicillium Diseases ot Gladiclus and Narcissus ; 
Miss A. Lorrain Smith—Lichen Dyes; and Mr. 
W. Buddin—Life History of a Fungus Parasitio 
on Antirrhinum majus. 





Do Varieties of Apples remain Constant ?— 
Fruit growers in the United States having 
maintained that the Baldwin Apple has 
developed new strains under different conditions, 
a trial test was made in the Station grounds 
at Geneva to determine whether this was true. 
Eighty-four Baldwin Apple trees were purchased 
from forty different districts in the United 
States and planted under similar conditions. 
This year the trees gave full crops of fruits 
and all eighty-four produced Apples similar in 
size, colour, season and quality. The Geneva 
authorities state that while there may be 
strains ot the Baldwin Apple in different parts 
of the United States, it seems fairly certain 
from this experiment that they have not 
orizinated necessarily because of differences 
in environment. Growers in this country are 
aware that there are different types of such 
varieties as Blenheim Pippin and Ribston 
Pippin, but no explanation has been torth- 
coming as to how these have originated, unless 
they are seedlings of a similar cross. 





Winter Thunderstorms. 
Lanzley Terrace, Oakes, Huddersfield, writes :— 
In December last an appeal was made through 
the press for information regarding thunder- 
storms occurring in the British Isles between 
January Ist and March 31st, 1925. I should 
like to thank the large number of observers who 
sent reports. The number of days on which 


thunder or lightning was reported was as 
follows :—- 
England & British 
1925. Wales. Scotland. Ireland. Isles. 
January 10 12 10 17 
February 20 10 8 23 
March 16 5 $4 17 
Total (3 mos.) 46 27 22 57 


There was a large area in Wales and another 
in the northern counties of England which were 
free from storms ; also a belt stretching from 
East Yorkshire to South-east Wiltshire. The 
stormiest areas in England were mainly on or 
near the south coast; the southern parts of 
Sussex and Surrey were very stormy. In 
Scotland the storms occurred mainly in the 
central porticn of the west coast. The investiga- 
tion will be continued during the toming 
winter. 


Taxing French Greenhouses.—French horti- 
culturists are up in arms against a proposal 
which is being made by the fiscal authorities 
to place a tax on greenhouses, A similar pio- 
posal was made, and abandoned, some years 
ago, but the present need for money is 80 great 
that this time it is likely to materialise unless 
the opposition is sufficiently strony to prevent 
it from being carried into effect. The societies 
concerned are doing their best to fight the 
proposal on behalf of their members, and point 
out that the nurseryman’s greenhouse is an 
‘instrument of work,” and that a tax upon 
it is quite inadmissible. 


New Produce Markets for Brussels.—On the 
initiative of the Co-operative Horticultural, 
Viticultural and Market Gardeners’ Society 
of Brussels, that city is to be provided shortly 
with large new markets, to be erected at the 
angle of the Dixmude, Ypres, and Nieuport 
Boulevards, near the canal and the Allée-Vertte 
station. The sales hall will cover 2,300 square 
motres of space, and there will be storage 
cellars comprising 2.000 cubic metres. 
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The Development Commission.—The Develop- 
ment Commissioners in their fifteenth annual 
report, which was issued by the Treasury on 
the 17th inst., state that knowledge of the 
principles of agricultural practice is in some 
respects well ahead of the application of 
them; the rate at which instruction is reach- 
ing and influencing the methods of the ordinary 
occupier of land is too slow, and therefore no 
practical means of speeding up the process 
should be neglected. With regard to public 
expenditure on agricultural research, educa- 
tion and improved methods of farming, the 
Commissioners state that these latter have the 
effect of broadening the outlook of the agri- 
culturist and stimulating the interest of the 
village community, thus benefiting men as well 
as agriculture. The Commissioners have with 
great reluctance come to the conclusion that they 
can recommend no further advances towards the 
Village Clubs Association. They are of opinion, 
however, that there is astrong case for the village 
hall and are glad to recommend the adoption of 
a scheme put before them by the National 
Council of Social Service by which small loans 
free of interest will be made to villages wishing 
to havea hall of their own. The question of 
co-operative marketing and purchase is being 
examined by a group of skilled investigators 
under the direction of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture. 


Potato S:ab.—Growers are often perplexed 
by their Potatos forming scabby growth on 
the skin, which spoils the appearance of the 
tubers, but does not greatly detract from their 
edible qualities. Practical men usually attribute 
this defect to mechanical injury caused by 
various irritating substances in the soil. Recent 
investigations, however, have proved that 
scab in Potatos is caused by the attacks of 
minute fungi belonging to the group known 
as Actinomycetes. The scabby condition is 
somewhat akin to galling, for the irritation 
set up by the organism causes the growing 
tuber to develop loose, corky tissue at the 
infected spots, instead of a normal, smooth 
szin. It is an attempt on the part of the 
Potato to exclude the invading organism, and 
as a rule, this is successful, for the parasites 
are confined to a more or less superficial area, 
the internal tissue remaining unaffected. In 
a leaflet* on the subject published by the 
Ministry of Agriculture, the placing of grass 
mowings in the trenches is recommended, 
or they may be dug in the soil previous to 
planting at the rate of half to one barrow 
load to four square yards of land. Where the 
soil is alkaline, lime, ash and soot should not be 
used, but its alkalinity should be counteracted 
by the use of phosphate of ammonia. A 
dressing of flowers of sulphur at the rate of 
one ounce per square yard is also recommended. 
As in the case of all diseases, affected peelings 
and scabbed tubers should not be thrown on 
the manure heap, but destroyed by fire. 


Honouring a Potato Raiser.—Mr. Donald 
McKelvie, Lamlash, whose services to the Potato 
industry were acknowledged recently by the 
Council of the National Institute of Agricultural 
Botany by the award of the Snell Medal for 
1924, is to be entertained to dinner by the 
Arran Farmers’ Society and presented with 
a testimonial at the Douglas Hotel, Brodick. 


Sugar Beet Growing in Scotland.—A new 
organisation named the Caledonian Sugar 
Beet Company has been registered at Edinburgh, 
with the object of encouraging Scottish farmers 
to grow Sugar Beet, and to provide the growers 
with the necessary technical and practical 
knowledge rezarding suitable soils, and the best 
methods of cultivation. It is proposed to lease 
small farms as demonstration centres in Ayrshire 
and Wigtownshire, and equip them with modern 
appliances which can be hired to farmers in the 
Beet-growing areas. The function of these 
centres will be to prove to farmers the practica- 
bility and commercial advantage of devoting 
a percentage of their land to the cultivation 
of Sugar Beet. 











* Leaflet No.137. Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries 





Mr. William Cuthbertson, V.M.H.—Mr. 
William Cuthbertson, the Chairman of Messrs. 
Dobbie and Co., Ltd., of Edinburgh, is one of 
the most outstanding figures in British horticul- 
ture to-day. He is a man of remarkable energy 
and has associated himself with almost every 
hortieultural movement in the country. His 
enthusiasm in this respect is notable, and 
his advice is sought in connection with almost 
every new horticultural venture. Early in 
life Mr. Cuthbertson joined the late Mr. James 
Dobbie who had established a small seed 
business at Renfrew, but subsequently trans- 
ferred to Rothesay, and in 1885 he purchased 
the concern and was joined in the enterprise 
by Mr. Robert Fife. The business was removed to 
Edinburgh in 1910, and was formed into a limited 
liability company in 1923. Mr. Cuthbertson 
has seen the business expand from a very small 
beginning to its present magnitude, and only 
those who are closely associated with him 
can appreciate his share of this great achieve- 
ment. He has always taken a keen interest 





MR. WILLIAM CUTHBERTSON, 


V.M.H. 


in seed growing, and his special pride is the 
firm's seed farm at Marks Tey, Essex. There 
Mr. Cuthbertson watches very keenly the trial 
of novelties in Sweet Peas, and he gives personal 
supervision to the development of the specialities 
for which his house is famous. In connection 
with Marks Tey and his many activities in 
horticultural circles in London he has been 
almost a weekly visitor to the metropolis, 
and his journeys have been made by night. 
He has seldom missed one of the fortnightly 
meetings of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
and after attending to many duties there has 
occupied his chair the next morning at the 
Edinburgh headquarters, as fresh and keen as 
ever. In Seotland, he has greatly interested 
himself in Potatos, and has done much to raise 
the importance of Scotch-grown seed. His 
advice has frequently been sought by the 
Boards of Agriculture of England and Scotland 
in connection with Potatos. He has been a 
member of the Council of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society for several years ; is Chairman 
of the Wisley Gardens Development Committee ; 
and is actively associated with many of the 
leading horticultural associations and societies 
throughout the country. He has been president 
of the Horticultural Trades’ Association, and 
is associated in an advisory capacity with 
the National Institute of Agricultural Potany. 
Mr. Cuthbertson is also a director of the 
Scottish Plant Breeding Station, and takes 
a keen interst in many other spheres of 
agri-horticultural work. He has received 


the Victoria Medal of Honour from the 
Royal, Horticultural Society, and is a Justice 
of the Peace for his native county of Mid. 
Lothian. Mr. Cuthbertson’s chief interests 
have always been horticultural, and although 
he has been frequently pressed to stand for 
parliamentary honours he has always declined 
He has identified himself in his own cheery 


way with every movement for the development 


of British horticulture, and this work is also 
his hobby, indeed, he has devoted his life to 
horticulture, and has achieved his present 
high position in the profession by endless and 
untiring work. After a long spell of arducus 
work Mr. Cuthbertson, acccmpanied by Mrs. 
Cuthbertson, has just started on a trip round 
the world, which will cecupy about a year. 
This will afford him a pleasant and well-earned 
relaxation from a busy life, and it is hoped that 
both will return immensely benefited from their 
travels. 


Seed Testing at Cambridge.— During the past 
year there was an increase of sixteen per cent. 
in the number of samples received for testing 
at the National Institute of Agricultural Botany 
and for the twelve months ended July 3l, 
1925, 21,894 samples reached the Institute as 
compared with 18,886 in the preceding twelve 
months. Beside these mentioned, 3,6(0 
samples were tested in the cource of the years 
investigational work, cr 1,487 more than in 
1923-24. The majority of tl.cse special tests 
formed part of the investigaticn into the loss 
of vitality of seeds during storace. 


Scottish Soil Survey.—Accompanied by 
Principal Shearer and Dr. Ogg, soil advisory 
officer to the Edinburgh and East of Scotland 
Agricultural College, Sir Jol.n Gitmcur, Secretary 
for Scotland, paid a visit to the Lotl.ians last 
week, where the first detailed soil survey in 
Scotland is in operation under the supervisicn 
of Professor Veitch, an Americen scil surveyor 
Sir John, who takes a kcen intercst in apricul- 
tural affairs made a careful excminaticn cf the 
types of soil which have becn rmeyycd, end 
expressed the view that the scil survey will 
form an interesting and valuable contributicn 
to Scottish Agriculture from Lcth the educa- 
tional and the practical pcints cf vicw. 


Heidelberg Botanic Gardea.— Herr Steinberger, 
late of the Marburg Botanic Garden, has been 
appointed to the Heidelberg Botanic Garden 
in succession to the late Director, Herr Etich 
Behnick, whose death was announced in our 
issue of September 19, 1925 (p. 239). 


Ex-Service Men on Small Holdings.— During 
the years 1919-1924, 16,000 new small holdings 
were provided by County and County Borough: 
Councils, chiefly for ex-service men, on some 
240,000 acres of land at a cost of over £15, 000,00. 
In no other country has so much effort been made 
by public authorities to settle discharged soldiers 
on the land, and nowhere has so much money 
been expended for the purpose. The average 
price of land purchased under the Small Holdings 
and Allotments Act since the war is about 
£42 10s. per acre. In many cases the Councils 
have provided holdings equipped with dwelling- 
houses and farm buildings. From the end 0! 
the war up to the end of 1924 no fewer than 
2,749 new houses of this type were erected, 
compared with 744 in the period 1908-1914. 
The scheme is said to have been fairly successful, 
for it is stated that failures represent only 
ten to twelve per cent. of the total number o! 
men provided with holdings. We know, how- 
ever, of cases under our notice, where the struggle 
has been a hard one, and the small-holders 
have been compelled to seek work as labourers 
during the winter in order to provide themselves 
with food. The difficulty of securing a living 
wage was especially hard during the yeél* 
1921 and 1922. In some cases, where Potatcs 
were grown extensively, the crop did not pay 
for the cost of seed and manure used. With 
experience, however, these same men are making 
the venture more successful, and finding 
that some of the finer kinds of vegetables: 
poultry, pigs and flowers are a great ass! 
on their small holdings. The chief difficulty 
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of these men is to find sufficient capital to pay 
the cost of manure and extra help for digging. 
The work is hard, and only men possessed 
of grit and determination can hope to be suc- 
cessful. 


Generous Gift to a Gardener.—For the past 
nineteen years Mr. W. E. Goble has been 
gardener to Sir Edward Boyle, Bt., at Ockham, 
Hurst Green, Sussex, but recently resigned 
that position for the purpose of taking up a 
market gardening business. As a parting gift, 
in appreciation of his services, his employer 
resented him with a cheque for a very 

dsome sum. 


A Sundial Bed.—The formal bed illustrated 
in Fig. 166 proved the most popular feature 
in the pretty public park at Westcliff-on-fea, 
Southend, during the past summer. The centre 
was occupied by a floral sundial; the table 
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care of Mr. Alfred Keeling, brother of tke 
local Parks and Gardens Superintendent, who 
has been engaged at Chalkwell Park since it 
was purchased some twenty years ago. Mr. 
Alfred Keeling has received many compliments 
from townsmen and visitors cn the fine ccnditicn 
of this park, and especially on the excellence 
of the cricket pitches and other sports 
grounds. 


An English Nursery Firm’s Model Catalogues. 
—In a review of Mr. E. A. Bunyard s second 
Handbook of British Fruits, Mr. Hedrick, the 
well-known American pomologist, pays a high 
tribute to the catalogues sent out by Messrs. 
G. Bunyard and Co., Ltd. He states that the 
workers in pomology at the New York 
Agricultural Experiment Station, who endeavour 
to obtain nursery catalogues from every part 
of the world, place Messrs. G. Bunyard and 
Co.’s catalogues as the best in the list, and 
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The fruit trees here, however, never succeeded 
well; and when we look at the subsoil this is 
not to be wondered at; in fact, many gardeners 
have asserted that it was of no use to plant 
trees at Garnstone, for they would never do 
any good; the evil lay in the want of well- 
made concreted borders. I differ frem Mr. 
Fleming as to the cause of his Grapes in one 
house not colouring. We see badly colourcd 
Grapes obtained from Vines in the best msde 
borders, and we see. finely coloured ones one 
year and badly coloured ones next year out 
of the same house and from the same Vines. 
Now, if the roots were the sole cause, the 
fruit would exhibit the same colour every 
year until the condition of the roots was 
altered. What is the reason we seldom sce 
badly coloured Grapes on the open walls ? 
Although only half ripe they possess a fine 
black bloom, and that on all kinds of soils. 
My own experience teaches me that a low 





FIG. 166.—THE SUNDIAL7=BED IN 


was covered with Herniaria glabra planted 
in a small quantity of soil, and the column 
was covered with Tradescantia tricolor, the 
necessary compost for its sustenance being held 
in position by wire netting. The star was 
worked out in silver-leaved Echeverias, and the 
whole bed was outlined with Echeveria secunda 
glauca. The groundwork was furnished with 
Alternantheras, principally the red variety, 
although some of the golden-leaved Alternan- 
thera was employed near the centre. Various 
dot plants were utilised, including red Iresine, 
golden Coleus, Cockscombs (Celosia), Anthericum 
Liliastrum and Echeveria metallica. The ked 
was arranged in a warm corner of the park, 
facing south, with a background of shrubs 
and trees that afforded shelter from cold winds. 
In the forefront of the shrubbery various sub- 
tropical plants were utilised, including Dracaenas. 
Opuntias, Cereus, Acacia, Grevillea robusta, 
Eucalyptus Globulus, and Ricinus communis, 
with a border of Echeverias. The bed and the 
sub-tropical plants remained in full beauty 
up to a week or so ago and gave pleasure to 
thousands of visitors. The park itself has never 
been more beautiful than this year under the 


he advises American nurserymen who seek to 
improve their catalogues either for educational 
or advertising purposes, to secure those cf 
Messrs. G. Bunyard and Co. as patterns. This 
high praise is well merited, for the Maidstone 
firm’s catalogues are beautifully printed, well 
edited and cleverly compiled. 


Appointments for the Ensuing Week. — 
Tuesday, November 24: Newcastle and District 
Horticultural Mutual Improvement Society's 
lecture. Wednesday, November 25: Wimble- 
don and District Gardeners’ Mutual Improve- 
ment Society’s meeting; Mitcham, Tooting 
and District Horticultural Society’s meeting. 
Thursday, November 26: Royal Botanic 
Society’s meeting. 


“ Gardeners’ Chronicle” Seventy-five Years 
Ago.—Concreted Borders.—As a proof in favour 
of concreting, I have been obliged to concrete 
all the borders here, not only for Vines, but 
also for all other kinds ot fruit, the subsoil 
being very bad. Now, in my last situation, 
Glevering Hall, Suffolk, which was famed for 
the fruit, no necessity existed for concreting. 





CHALKWELL PARK, WESTCLIFF-ON-SEA. 


temperature, dry and airy at the first onset 
of colouring, is what is wanted to well colour 
and flavour Grapes. If once you let your 
berries catch the crimson tint in a high 
temperature at this stage, all subsequent good 
management that can be given them cannot 
make them black again. I seldcm have to 
complain of bad colour or shanking, and the 
only difficulty I ever had in colouring Grapes 
was when the Vines were planted in Pine 
stoves, and in seasons of wasps, when you 
cannot admit sufficient air at the proper 
stages of growth. Let it be understood that 
I am a great advocate for well-made borders 
at first, and well-rezgulated management after- 
wards. Last year I visited a gard ner, who is 
considered a good Grape grower and he 
certainly had a house or two ot finely-coloured 
Grapes. I called at the same place this year 
and found his Grapes badly coloured. He 
remarked that they wanted a little more fire- 
heat and closer keeping ; but my opinion was, 
if he had given them a little less fire heat 
and a great deal more pir, he would have 
been nearer the mark. D. Kidd, Garnstone 
Park. Gard Chron., Novemter 23, 1850. 
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THE ORCHID HOUSES. 


By J. COLLIER, Gardener to SIR JEREMIAH COLMAN, Bart. 
Gatton Park, Reigate. 


Calanthes.—The members of the deciduous 
section of this genus are producing their flower 
spikes, and will maintain a succession of bloom 
throughout the winter. As the foliage ripens, 
I>83 frequent waterings will suffice, but the plants 
should not be allowed to become quite dry at 
the roots at any time until after the flowering 
period is over. The atmospheric conditions 
of the house should be somewhat drier when the 
flowers begin to open, or the plants may be 
removed to a house containing less moisture 
and having more airy conditions than that in 
which they have made their growth. 


Olontoglossum citrosmum.—The new pseudo- 
bulbs of this species are nearing completion, 
and when they are thoroughly matured the 
roots will need only sufficient water to prevent 
undue shrivelling. To flower these Orchids 
satisfactorily, they should be afforded a long 
season of rest in a position near the roof-glass 
in a house having an intermediate temperature. 
This treatment should be continued all through 
the winter, and until the flower spikes are seen 
to be pushing from the centre of the young 
growths, when the plants should be immersed 
in tepid water in order to soak the compost 
thoroughly, and from then onwards through the 
growing season the roots should be liberally 
supplied with moisture. 


Plooines.—The Pleoines will soon have passed 
the flowering stage and new roots will begin 
to push forth from the base of the green shoots, 
wien re-pottinz should be undertaken. Shallow 
pans that can be suspended are suitable recep- 
tacles. Ample drainage is necessary, as the 
plants need copious waterings when growing 
freely. In re-potting them the largest-sized 
pseudo-bulbs should be arranged together, 
as they will be more likely to produce flowers 
freely and ensure a well-bloomed specimen, 
than if the various sizes are arranged in the 
same receptacle. The smaller-sized pseudo- 
bulbs may be placed in separate pans and 
will form flowering specimens another season. 
The potting compost should consist of fibrous 
loam, Osmunda-fibre and Sphagnum-moss in 
equal parts, the whole chopped into short 
portions and well mixed with crushed crocks 
and coarse silver sand. After being repotted, 
the plants will require little or no water for some 
weeks, but as root action increases and the 
leaves begin to expand, they should reccive a 
liberal supply of moisture. 
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THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


By W. AUTON, Gardener to VISCOUNT ELVEDEN, 
Pyrford Court, Woking, Surrey. 


Lily-of-the-Valley.—The present is a good 
time, if soil conditions are suitable, for planting 
this familiar plant. The sites should have keen 
well-prepared previously by deep digging 
and the incorporation of a liberal supply of 
ve ‘etable manure with the soil. After con- 
solidating the crowns firmly, two or three inches 
apart, and when planting is finished, apply 
a light mulching of rotted manure to the surface, 
Fortin’s variety is much stronger growing, 
bears finer indorescences than the type, and 
is worth cultivation for special purposes, though 
not to the exclusion of the type. 


Climbing Roses.—In large gardens, where 
chmbing and rambling Roses are raised from 
cuttin js every year to have young stock available 
for replenishments, the filling of gaps on 
pergolas and similar positions will now be 
be a matter of routine. When this work is 
completed, there ure often plants left, and these 
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may be utilised with good effect in furnishing 
old trees or loose, informal hedges in various 
parts of the woodland garden. Many of the 
vigorous varieties left to ramble at their will, 
are seen at their best under these conditions, 
making wonderfully effective displays. Such 
plants frequently reach a height of twenty- 
five feet or thirty feet in a few years, clothing 
the surface of their supporting medium with a 
mass of floral wealth. Where the budding 
of Roses is practised, seedling briars for next 
years budding should be planted at suitable 
distances so soon as they are procurable, and 
generally the hedgerows on an estate will yield 
a few stocks for standards. These should be 
grubbed, trimmed, graded and planted so soon 
as possible in order to promote vigorous new 
growths for next year's budding. 


Rhododendrons:—These handsome evergreens 


are amongst our most popular hardy shrubs, and - 


are more accommodating in their planting require 
ments than most evergreens. Having a multi- 
tude of very fine roots near the surface, lifting 
with balls of soil and roots may be carried out 
with ease, hence the difficulty of exposing all the 
rooting system to a fresh medium is eliminated, 
and planting or replanting may be done at 
alm st any s2ason if soil conditions are suitable 
and reasonable care is exercised. Although 
peat is usually considered preferable as a rooting 
medium, it is not essential, as Rhododendrons 
may be grown successfully in any good, light soil. 
Heavy ground should be lightened by adding 
plenty of decayed vegetable matter, and if 
the land is very close and heavy, a liberal 
supply of coarse, gritty matter should also be 
incorporated with it. Rhododendrons are 
surface rooters, and it is wise to apply a liberal 
mulch of decayed manure after planting, 
whatever the season or nature of the soil. It 
is said that they do not succeed where lime 
is present in the soil, but this statement is 
probably too sweeping. Much of the soil 
here is of a peaty nature in which Rhododendrons 
and so-called American plants generally flourish 
During the past six years, heavy annual mulches 
of vegetable refuse manure has been applied 
to the newer plantations of Rhododendrons. 
In the breaking down of this refuse chemical 
re-agents with a high calcium content are used, 
and [have watched theresult of these mulches with 
considerable interest, but there is no apparent 
detriment to the health, vigour and floriferous- 
ness of the plants. Rhododendrons succeed 
in almost any position ; the margins of woodlands 
offer ideal positions in that the background 
helps to set off the plants, and the partial 
shade afforded is helpful in maintaining colour 
in the flowering season. 
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PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 


By F. J. CLARK, Gardener to Lt.-Col. SIR GEORGE 
HOLFORD, Westonbirt, Tetbury, Gloucestershire. 


Forcing Preparations.— Much may be done 
at the present time to facilitate the forcing 
of plants later, when the supply of flowers 
from the usual winter-flowering plants becomes 
scarce. In establishments where house room 
and heating accommodation are limited, this 
disadvantage may be compensated for to some 
considerable extent by the judicious use of spare 
cold frames placed on a mild hot-bed. To 
provide material for the formation of the 
hot beds, a good supply of fresh tree leaves, 
now being collected from the lawns and 
shrubberies, may be stored in a convenient place 
for making up the beds. One half of fresh 
stable litter and one half of the fresh leaves 
in sufficient quantity to make a bed of the 
requisite dimensions should be mixed together 
at one time, turning the heap every two or three 
days for a fortnight before forming the bed. 
The latter should) be made large enough to 
allow for a margin of some two-and-a-half 
to three feet all round the frames when placed 
in position. This will allow room for the 
provision of linings of fresh fermenting materials 
from time to time to raise the temperature of 
the interior of the frames. The frames thus 
prepared may be utilised for the forcing of bulbs. 
The pots or boxes contaming the bulbs should 
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not be placed in the frame until the first heat 
is d2clininz, and it is well to half-fill the frames 
with fresh tree leaves only, treading them 
firmly. 


Forcing of Shrubs.—If span and three-quarter 
kpan pits of sufficient depth are available. 
the forcing of Azaleas, Lilacs, Deutzias, Vibur- 
nuns, Spiraeas, Prunus and other shrubs may be 
successfully accomplished during winter and 
spring. If the pitsare fitted with a circuit of hot. 
Water pipes and a set of valves, this will be of 
great advantage, but for the first few weeks after 
transferring the plants from the outside atmos- 
phere to that of the pit, no fire-heat should be 
afforded. Pits which are not fitted with 
hot-water pipes can only be utilised successfully, 
during winter as a starting place for the 
shrubs. When the buds have commenced to 
open, the plants should be transferred to 
warmer quarters. 


Lily-of-the-Valley.— Where home-grown stocks 
are in sufficient quantities to provide crowns 
for forcing, the present is a suitable time to 
take up the roots, when the largest crowns 
may be selected for forcing. These should 
be potted forthwith, placing some eight or ten 
crowns in a six-inch pot. They should be potted 
quite firmly afterwards plunging the pots to 
their rims in ashes or fibre, out-of-doors. During 
December and onwards the crowns may be 
introduced to warmth in batches as desired. 
The roots should never be allowed to become 
dry. A sufficient number of the smaller crowns 
lifted from the beds should be transplanted 
in prepared ground to maintain the requisite 
stocks for future use. 


Helleborus niger.—1f desired for indoor decora- 
tion as flowering plants, clumps of the Christmas 
Rose may now be lifted, put into pots or pans 
and placed in a cool house. To provide clean 
flowers for cutting purposes hand.lights and light 
frames may be placed over the plants growing 
in the permanent beds. On a fine day give the 
plants a dressing of Clay's Fertilizer, and well 
water it in. This, together with the glass 
protection, will tend to a lengthening of the 
flower stems. The flowers should ke protected 
from the depredations of slugs. The V.T.H. 
slug trap is the best protection of its kind 
that I know. 
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FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 


By F. STREETER. Gardener to MAJOR ALBERT PAM, 
Wormley Bury, Broxbourne, Herts. 


Pot Figs.—Where ripe Figs are required 
early in the season, the present is a suitable time 
to bring the first prepared batch of trees 
of the varieties St. John and Pingo de Mel 
under glass. Thoroughly wash and cleanse 
the house, and lime-wash the walls, etc. Suit- 
able hot beds should be made of four parts leaves 
and one part stable litter and thoroughly firmed. 
Plunge the pots to their rims, allowing sutticient 
head-room for the development of the foliage. 
Very little, if any, fire heat will be required for 
the first few weeks, to maintain a temperature 
of 50° at night and 55° by day. Syringe the 
trees twice daily during bright weather with 
tepid water, and keep the floors damp at all 
times. It will be advisable to bring all pot 
Figs into a cold house now that the weather has 
turned very cold, both for the sake of the pots 
and the young growths that may not be too 
well ripened. Admit plenty of air on all 
possible occasions, Is brown scale or mealy 
bug are present, work over each branch with 
a moderately stiff brush and paraffin emul- 
sion, repeating the operation until the trees are 
quite clean. 


Strawberries.—-A start may now be made 
with a first batch of thoroughly ripened crowns. 
See that worms are not present in the soil and 
the drainage is quite clear. Remove all decayed 
foliage and gently prick up the surface soil. 
Wash the pots and stand them on a shelf near 
to the roof-glass in a recently-started vinery 
facing south, Very little water will be required 
at the roots until growth commences, but 
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light syringings are most beneficial during bright 
days. If green fly appears, fumigate the house 
at once but make quite sure the foliage is dry. 
All pot Strawberries should by this date be placed 
in cold frames and given all the air possible, 
only keeping the severe frosts away from the 
pots. Very little water will be required by 
the roots, but the soil should not be allowed 
to become dust dry. Keep a sharp watch for 
slugs and attacks of green fly. 


HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 


By E. NEAL, Gardener to J. A. NIX, Esq., Tilgate, 
Crawley, Sussex. 


Planting Fruit Trees.—- Where the ground 
has been prepared the planting of fruit trees 
should be proceeded with on every favourable 
opportunity. In digging the holes make them 
large enough to allow the roots to be laid out 
evenly without reaching the side of the holes. 
Examine the roots before planting the trees; 
cut away all damaged ones, and take the tips 
from those that remam. Fine and fairly dry 
soil, or half-decayed leaves, should be placed 
about the roots, and well shaken amongst them 
before treading the ground firmly. Old potting 
soil is very suitable for this purpose. ‘The old 
soil mark on the stems should be a little above 
the ground level when the trees are planted, 
to allow for the soil sinking. On heavy, clay 
soils, I advise planting on the ground level 
and earthing up the roots with the surrounding 
soil. This will be suflicient for a few years, 
and during that time all refuse and soil of various 
kinds may be collected, put together in a heap 
and when well-rotted, used as a compost for 
top-dressing the trees as they require it. This 
method may be adopted with standards as 
well as bush trees, where it can be arranged. 
All trees should be made very firm in the ground 
when they are planted, and each one supported 
by a stake driven far enough into the subsoil 
to prevent the trees from being displaced by 
rough winds. The trees should be secured 
by one or two ties to the stake, according to their 
size, to keep them into position. 


» Loganberries.—These may now be planted ; 
the məst suitable position for them is on arches 
or against fences, where they can grow with 
freedom. Almost any kind of soil is suitable 
fgr them. Care should be taken of the young 
growths as they appear in the spring for they 
aré easily damaged. When the plants get 
established they will not need such close attention. 


Blackberries.—These need a little richer soil 
and a partially shaded situation where the 
soil remains moist in summer. ‘The most 
siitable position for them is in the back grounds 
of a garden in a half-shaded situation ; they need 
plenty of moisture in the summer. Attend 
periodically to the regulating of the growths, 
which need to be thinned occasionally. 


Raspb2rries.—So soon as the leaves have 
fallen, the canes should be taken up and planted 
where they are required to form a new planta- 
tion. Grow them on ground that has been 
well enriched with manure and dug deeply, 
and place a top-dressing of manure over the 
roots after planting them. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 
By H. PRINCE, Reading. 


Tomatos.—Plants that were raised from seeds 
to produce early fruits should receive careful 
attention at this season of the year. Keep 
the house fairly warm and admit a little air 
on all favourable occasions. See that the plants 
are staked securely, and exercise great care 
in watering the roots during dull, dark 
weather. 


Cucambers.—Watch Cucumbers closely now 
and do not give the plants the copious supplies 
of water which Cucumber plants received 
earlier in the season. Keep the temperature 
of the house about 70°, unless in very cold 
weather, when it may be allowed to drop 7° or 
8°, rather than resort to the use of excessive 


fire-heat. Syringe the plants on all favourable 
occasions to ward off attacks of red spider. 
Be careful not to overfeed the plants. 


Mushrooms. — Mushroom beds that were 
spawned at the beginning of October should now 
be producing a crop fit to gather. Twist the 
Mushrooms carefully from the bed when gather- 
ing them in order to prevent disturbing the sur- 
rounding buttons. Collect daily all the horse 
droppings that can be procured to make further 
beds, turning and attending to the manure 
as previously recommended. Water the keds 
and damp the floors and walls with tepid water 
when moisture is necessary, and maintain 
a steady temperature of 55° in the house. 


Cauliflowers.— Plants that were raised from 
seeds sown in boxes for early supplies and are 
now pricked off in frames should receive plenty 
of air on all suitable occasions, removing the lit Lts 
entirely for a few hours on mild, sunny days. 
The hardier the plants are grown the better 
will be the results, and they will give less 





FIG. 


167.—ROSA ARVENSIS, 
Showing flowers and frults (see p. 406). 


trouble. Keep the soil stirred in the frames to 
promote a sweet atmosphere. 


Shallots and Garlic.— Examine all Shallots 
and Garlic in store, and remove any damaged 
bulbs and those that are becoming soft. The 
remainder should be laid out thinly in order to 
keep them dry and firm. The largest bulbs 
should be selected for planting early in the spring. 


— — — — — — 


FOR NORTHERN GARDENERS. 


By JAMES JEFFERY, Gardener to the EARL OP LONSDALE, 
Lowther Castle, Penrith, Westmoreland. 


Pittosporum crassifoliium.—This handsome 
New Zealand shrub is the hardiest of the section, 
and quite worth planting amongst other shrubs, 
the brizht foliage showing up with good effect. 
It also is məst desirable as a hedge plant if 
a sheltered site can be selected, for it is of rapid 
growth and erect, branching habit, quickly 
forming a thick hedze. Good drainage is 
necessary. From seeds sown here five years 
azo we have plants growing well, unprotected, 
and untouched by winds or frost that have 
ozcurred during that period. It is easily 
propazated from cuttings of half-ripened wood 
taken preferably with a heel and inserted in 
sandy soil, and covered by a hand-light until 
rooted. 


Kniphofias.—These handsome plants should 
have a covering of light litter over the roots, 
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and the foliage also should be afforded protec- 
tion from frosty winds. This may be done by 
placing well-feathered Spruce branches, cut 
into suitable lengths, firmly around the plants. 
Many of the finer varieties would flower freer 
in exposed districts if afforded this protection 
during winter and early spring. 





Montbretias.—In districts where, in the past, 
it has been found difficult to winter these 
plants, they should be lifted, and the present 
is a suitable time to do this. Place the comms 
in boxes, pack sandy soil about them and stand 
the boxes in cold frames until the plants are 
ready for replanting in the spring. 


Jerusalem Artichokes. — This vegetable, 
although quite hardy, is best lifted and stored 
in some convenient place, should tubers be 
required when weather conditions are unfavour- 
able for digging them from the open ground. 
When lifting the tubers grade them into two 
sizes, using the larger ones for culinary pu1pc ses 
only, and retaining the small sets for replanting. 








THE AYRSHIRE ROSE. 


Ventilation of Vegetables growing in Frames— 
During wet, dull days allow all the ventilation 
possible to Lettuces, Cauliflowers, Parsley, eto., 
growing in frames; on fine, dry days remove 
the sashes entirely, replacing them each evening. 
Stir the surface soil with a small hand hoe on 
frequent occasions, 


Wall Trees.—The pruning and training of 
wall fruit trees may be undertaken now on every 
suitable occasion, leaving the digging of the 
ground and other necesary work for a later 
date. Cherries, Plums and Apricots should 
be attended to first. Whether the shoots 
are secured with twine or shreds care must be 
observed that the tie does not press the bark 
for this is especially harmful to stone fruits. 
The old ties should be removed and burned. 
Young, recently planted wall trees that show 
signs of making gross growth should be examined 
and root-pruned if necessary; with some it 
may be necesstry to lift them entirely in order 
to root-prune them. Where this is done, 
secure the trees temporarily to the wall until the 
replaced soil has sufficiently settled to allow 
the tree to be properly trained to the wall at 
a later date. 


Currants and Gooseberries.—The pruning vi 
these bushes may now be undertaken, after 
which the ground shculd be manured and 
forked over. The present is also a suitable 
time to form new plantations of these fruits. 


B 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


ATRAPHAXIS MUSCHKETOWI. 
(SEE SUPPLEMENTARY PLATE.) 


THE species of Atraphaxis form an interesting 
and distinct genus of hardy shruls Lelon: ing 
to the Natural Order Polygonaceae. About 
eighteen species have been descrited, all natives 
of the Old World, and found in central and 
western Asia, Greece and North Africa. They 
are not comnontly cultivated in gardens, but 
five or six species are occasionally scen, the Lest 
known and most showy being Atraphanis 
Muszhketowi, the subject of this week's Supple- 
mentary [!lustration. This is a deciduous shiub 
of lak, sdreading hoit, averazinz three feet or 
four fesettall, andas much, or more, in diameter, 
occasionally, in very happy conditions, rising 
to six feet tall. The oblong or oval leaves, 
up to twu-an:l-a-half-inches long, are the lar: est 
found among the hardy. cultivated species. 
Tne dowers are about one-third-of-an-inch wide, 
Waite, With rosy-red anthers and ovary. These 
are freely produced during May and June in 
racemes one inch to one-and-a-half-inch long. 
The tlowers have no petals but sepals, some 
of which persist, and retain their colour for 
& considerable time, thus giving the plants a 
lenzthy period of distinct beauty. 

Atraphaxis Muschketowi is a native of 
the Tain Schan mountains in central Asia. 
It was first introduced to Kew from St. Peters- 
burg in 1880, and is figured in the Botanical 
Magazi e, tab. 7435. 

due soil for Atraphaxis should be a light, 
sandy compcst and very well dreincd. An 
open position with full sunlight should Le chcsen 
fur it, such, for example, as the hizher ridges of a 
rock garden over the boulders of which the 
lax, sirasyling branches grow effectively. 

Layering is the best method cf increase ; 
seeds do not generally mature on our cultivated 
bushes except in a hot sunny period such as we 
had during 1921. Cuttints may Lle rooted 
ducing late summer, the most successful n.ethod 
bein! to place them in sand in a “sun” or 
‘* Paris’ frame. 

Otuer species in cultivation, according to 
the recently published hew Hand List of Trecs 
and Shrubs include A. Eillardieri, Greece and 
Asia Miror; A. buxifolia, Caucasus; A. lanceo- 
lata, re nperate Asia; A. spinosa, Orient; 
and A. Tournefortii, Syria.. A. O. 


HYDRANGEA HORTENSIS. 


Now thau tae autumn tints have beon swept 
away by “ Noveinber’s chilly blast, we turn 
wita something ain to gratitude to any flower 
or snrub that still defies the elements, and con- 
tinues to make a brave show despite the lateness 
ofthe season; and waere Hydrangea hortensis 
ani its numerous varieties thrive out-of-doors, 
as they dv here, the reward each year is given 
in no unstinted n.easure. 

A lonz stretch of sloping bank with soil of 
of @ moist nature, not actually overhung by 
trees, but partially shaded from direct sunshine, 
his proved an ideal place for the plants, and to 
sce the masses of dense green foliagc—scne of 
the leaves are nine inches to ten inches long, 
by six inches broad—with nearly every shoot 
terminated by a head of blocm, and rising up 
to eight feet hish, is a glorious sight in 
November. 

Durin; mild winters, large quantities of these 
flowers have been cut for Christmas decorations, 
and three or four years ago blooms were gathered 
during February, thus showing that our mild 
and damp winters in no way affect these 
Hydranceas. 

On the bank alluded to, all the varieties 
are of the pink type, and very little variation 
in colouring can be seen, but another group 
some distance away annually produces larte 
intlorescences of a very pretty pale blue, which 
is all the more effective by reason of a fine speci- 
men of Picea pungens glauca growing amoncst 
them, the glaucous tones of the latter enhancing 
the pale blue tints of the Hydranceas; the 
Whole backed by the dark green folage of 
Rhododendrons forms a picture that is admired 
by all privileged to see it. 

Hydrangeas may also be 





planted freely 
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in the open; in full sunshine. and, in suitable 
positions, they make very fine specimens ina few 
years, but we do not find the same luxuriant 
foliige on plants so grown as on those which 
benefit from the partial shade already mentioned, 
but this is compensated for in some degree 
by the beautiful tints the foliage assumcs 
before dropping, red, bronze, and even purple 
haes predominating. 

It will be intercsting to see if the newer 
varieties of H. hortensis, sent out within the 
last year or two, will prove amenable to cultiva- 
tion out-of-doors, and at the same time retain 
their distinctive colourings. About a dozen 
of these varieties are being grown here with 
a view to trying them out-of-doors when they 
get too large for pots. 


VERONICA SPECIOSA HYBRIDS. 


AS it is not within the power of those whose 
“lines have fallen in inland gardens to cultivate 
these beautiful shrubs successfully in the open, 
a few words of appreciation of the plants may 
be of interest, for they succecd well in our 
western gardens, brightening the dull days 
of November when other flowers are scarce. 
I feel sure they only require to Le Letter known 
to be more widely cultivated where climatic 
conditions permit. 

V. speciosa, the parent of these hybrids, 
is a native of the North Island of New Zealand, 
With us it flowers from SeptemLer to November, 
its dark, shining green foliage being slightly 
tinged with purple, which harmonizes perfectly 
with its dark retdish-purple tlowers, which are 
produced in great profusion at the tips of the 
current Ssuson’s growths. 

The variety Ruby is a great improvement 
in colour on its parent, the racemes being longer, 
and of an intense red or ruby colour; the fuliace 
is salains, glossv-green, without the purple 
tints noted as being distinctive of that variety. 

Lhe variety Blue Ger is already widely 
distributed, and has proved a valuable acquisi- 
tion in gardens. This plant blossoms freely 
from October until December, and its flowering 
is not affected by our most inclement November 
Weather, its pale blue flowers opening out in 
close succession and forming an attractive 
feature when other flowering shrubs are over. 
Tois variety might be used as a hedge plant, 
as it is a compact grower, and may be cut back 
after tlowerin; , say in spring, Without detracting 
from its next season's tioral display. ‘The foliage 
in paler than that of the others, and the glossy, 
shining appearance is also absent, but it is 
a most useful variety, and somewhat hardier 
than some of its companions. 

V. speciosa Veitchiana produces flowers of 
an alinost indigo-Llue shade. It is a fairly 
strong grower, and the foliage resembles that 
of the parent more closely than any of the 
others mentioned, The dark blue racemes are 
five to six inches long, by about one-and-a-half 
inch in diameter, and the effect of this variety 
growing alon: side of Blue Gem makes a lasting 
impression on these who like blue shades. 

The older variety, Gauntletti, is another 
gem Which, although net very hardy, has lived 
through several winters unprotected, Laing 
slizhtly damaged when the others escaycd, 
but it breaks again freely in the spring, and 
during October and November produces its 
longs, salmon-pink racemes in the richest pro- 
fusion. 

As all these Veronicas are easily propagated 
from cuttings inserted in a cold frame in October, 
any side shoots without flowers being used 
for this purpose, it is an casy matter to ensure 
that a stock of young plants of each variety 
is available to take the place of older } lants, 
or to replace any that may succumb in an 
exceptionally severe winter. All the varieties 
mentioned may be safely left out-of-doors 
unprotected where the temperature rarely, 
it ever, falls below ¿00 Fahr. during winter. 
I may add that it is to the kindness of a fricnd 
at Southampton I am indebted for some of these 
varieties, as he found it useless to try to establish 
them there, but here they have been a great 
success. A. T. Harrison, Culzean Castle 
Gardens, by Maybole, Ayrshire. 
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HARDY FLOWER’ BORDER. 


ANEMONE JAPONICA. 


Tite Japanese Anemones have for many years 
occupied a very prominent position in the 
heroaceous borders, and are desirable subjects 
for producing a bright effect during late summer 
and well into October, their delicate rose flowers 
being highly appreciated. Some of the newer 
varieties, such as the larze, snowy-white Louise 
Uhink, are superior to the old white forms, 
the flowers being much larger, semi-double, and 
very freely produced. 

Loreley is undeubtedly the best of the 
rosy-lilace varieties, having large, saucer-shaped 
flowers, and a double row of petals. The plant, 
moreover, ts a continucus blocmer. Mont Rose 
is of shizhtly dwarfer stature, with flowers of a 
clear rose. Beauté Parfait is a showy, semi- 
double, pure white variety. Aice is an 
improved Queen Charlotte, the flowers being 
larger, and a deep carmine rose. | 

All the Javanese Anemones prefer a deep, 
rich soil, and resent frequent transplanting. 
They revel in borders, shrubbLerics or in 
halt-shady places. By planting them in various 
situations in sun and shade the flowering season 
is prolonged. 


LYCHNIS VISCARIA SPLENDENS PLENA, 


THIS is a remarkably showy perennial border 
plant, well adapted for the rockery or herba- 
eceous border. It produces an abundance ot 
handsome. double, rose-scarlet flowers, that 
closely resemble a double Stock, and continues 
in flower from May to August. 

The close, tufted habit and rigid, reddish 
foliage ot this plant when associated with 
Heachera La France or H. White Empress, 
both of which have white flowers, make a vers 
pretty contrast. W. Logan. 








ROSE GARDEN. 





THE PLANTING AND MANURING OF 


ROSES. 


OwING to the very “green” autumn, the 
flowering of Roses has continued very late this 
season, and planting is much later than usual. 
The best time for planting Roses is early in 
November, and those who have still to plant 
should endeavour to overtake their arrears 
as early as possible. Freshly-planted Roses 
should not be manured the first year, Lut a 
little litter placed on the surface of the soil 
about the stems will serve to keep frost from 
the roots, and in the spring provide a little 
stimulant to assist the development of growth. 

If the soil is on the sour side, lime may be 
applicd at the rate of one pound per square 
yard, and dug in before planting commences. 
Pruning should be deferred unt.. well into the 
spring, but very long shoots may be shortened 
to preserve well-balanced specimens and prevent 
the plant being disturbed in the soil by high 
winds. 

Permanent plants may reccive a dressing 
of cow dung or piz manure, and it these materials 
are not available, stable dung may Le sub- 
stituted, and this is an excellent material for 
preventing damage to the roots by frost, and 
it also prevents injury to the stems from tke 
same cause, Basic slag and kainit may be alse 
applied, the former at the rate of half-a-pound 
to the square yard, and the latter at a quarter- 
of-a-pound to the square yard. If basic slag 
is applied it will supply a considerable amount 
of tree lime, in which case liming of the ground 
will not be necessary. W. Wadler, 


ROSA ARVENSIS. 


Tht interest of a Rose garden is enhanced 
by the cultivation of a plant or plants of one 
or more of those species ficin which garden 
races of Roses have teen evolved, but in many 
instances the species are beautiful garden 
subjects as well as interesting Lotanically end 
horticulturally. A free-growing species, tke 
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parent of such fine old climbers as Dundee 
Rambler and Bennett’s Seedling, is the Ayrshire 
Rose, Rosa arvensis (Fig. 167). This is a native 
plant and frequently met with in some of the 
eastern counties, where at flowering-time it 
covers itself with masses of pure white, glistening 
flowers, each bloom having a yellow base 
and a central boss of golden stamens. In nature 
it usually flowers a little later than the common 
Dog Rose, but it is often seen flowering well 
into the autumn. 

Although not a climber, Rosa arvensis 
is a strong grower, and has arching branches 
which may extend so much as four or five 
yards, so that an old specimen in a convenient 
position becomes a cascade of blossom at flower- 
ing time. For the wild garden or the margins 
of thinly planted woods R. arvensis has much 
to recommend it. The stems are of a dull 

urple hue fairly well supplied with spires which 
come whitish with age, but are ruddy on the 
young wood. The following note accompanies 
the illustration of R. arvensis in Bot. Mag, 
t. 2054, published in 1819:—‘It has teen 
known some years in our nurseries under the 
name of the Ayrshire Rose, but upon what 
grounds it has been so called is difficult to say, 
for upon the strictest enquiry, as we are informed 
by Sir Joseph Banks, no Rose of the kind could 
be heard of there or in any part of Scotland.” 





ALPINE GARDEN. 


ARCTERICA NANA. 


For a year or two we grew this tiny shrub 
in a bed of leaf-mould in the partial shade of 
woodland wherein several Gaultherias and other 
peat plants do very well. But, though it flowered 
there, it was not a great success, and was, 
therefore, removed to a cool ledge of the rock 
garden, where it has full exposure overhead. 
Soon after this it gave indications of recovery, 
and is now laden with the promise of bloom, 
is healthy in leaf, and generally contented- 
looking. It is growing in light, gritty loam, 
plentifully augmented with very old black 
leaf-soil, but the soil contains no peat. A. P. J. 


LITHOSPERMUM ROSMARINIFOLIUM, 


INTRODUCED from southern Italy in 1833, 
the subject of this note is still the most beautiful 
of all the shrubby Lithospermums, if not of 
‘the whole race. It has never been as popular 
in gardens as several better-known species, 
this probably being due to the fact that as it is 
normally a winter bloomer the flowers are very 
apt to be spoiled by frost. I suggest this as 
an explanation, for I have found the plant 
itself quite as hardy as any other of its kind. 
But, even so, the possibility of the flowers Leing 
destroyed should not and need not deter anyone 
who has suitable accommodation from enjoying 
the possession of a subject of such remarkable 
beauty. 

One can never be quite sure when L.rosmarini- 
folium will bloom. This year it is early, 
the bushes being already (mid-November) 
dappled with the big blue blossoms whose colour 
is even more intense than that of Gentian 
sino-ornata; last year it was in February 
before they were at their best, and I have seen 
them so late as April. Then, unless the frost 
is exceptionally severe, and the position exposed, 
only the blossoms which are fully open 
become injured, and the plant is so recupera- 
tive that it very quickly recovers from such 
reverses. On rare occasions we have had the 
whole of the tender tips, including the buds, 
“singed ” by frost, but even after this, fresh 
growth and flowers have appeared on the 
advent of milder weather. 

A sheltered situation should be selected 
for this Lithospermum, and I find that a sunny 
southerly or westerly ledge of the rock garden 
or top of a low retaining wall, partly overhung 
by some larger shrub, suitsit. Being absolutely 
drought-proof and naturally fond of a rocky 
foot-hold, we grow the plants in the poorest 
of stony soil containing plenty of old mortar. 
Our oldest bush measures about a yard across, 
the height being some ten inches. 


Although the specific name of this species 
indicates the likeness of its foliage to that of 
Rosemary, the leaves are, in reality, a much 
richer, brighter and glossier green. A. T 
Johnson. 


TRICYRTIS MACROPODA. 


THE genus Tricyrtis Lelcnrs to the Lily family 
and its members are ccmmonly known es 


FIG. 


Toad Lilies. There are five or six specics, 
hardy perennial herbs with creeping rhizomes, 
natives of China, Japan and the Himalayas. 
Tney are beautiful and interesting plants, 
admirably adapted for half-shady positions in 
the rock garden or Fern borders, in sandy, peaty 
soils. 

The species here illustrated, T. macropoda 
(Fig. 163), is a native of Japan and China. 
It grows from two feet to three feet tall, the 





stems being clothed with deeply-ribked, amplexi- 
caul leaves, five inches long and two inches 
broad. The flowers are disposed in a loose 
corymb, with whitish purple segments heavily 
spotted with purple dots, and are produced 
in May and June. T. hirta also comes from Japan, 
and has stems one foot to three feet tall and 
hairy leaves. The large flowers have white 
Legments d2corated with large purple dots. 

T. latifolia comes from China, and in habit 
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168. -TRICYRTIS MACROPODA. 


is like the above but it is not hairy. T. pilosa 
comes from the Himalayas, and grows under 
favourable conditions up to four feet tall 
The stems and leaves are covered with soft 
hairs and terminate in a leafy raceme of gocd- 
sized flowers the segments of which are whitish, 
with large purple spots. 

All these species are easy to grow in sheltered 
situations, and may be propagated by division 
or offsets. W. Irving. 
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a peremptory messige to the Gyala jonqpen 
ordering that worthy to supply us with such 
transport as we mizht require - for it subse- 
quently transpired that the Gyela jonqpen, 
tukinz alarm, had tried to double-cross us, 
ant had seerctly applied to the Commissioner, 
informing him of our plans, and asking whether 
the Tibetan (rovernment would approve of 
such a journey! 

The jonqpen, therefore, in the face of these 
orders, promised us coolics for November 16, 
and they paraded early in the morning. Put 
instead of the twenty-two strong men we hrd 
asked for, we found, of necessity, but eleven 
men, and twelve women and girls, this com- 
paratively large number being required to 
carry the fifteen days’ rations deemed the 
minimum of safety for our little band. Our 
personal kit was not excessive, eicht coohes 
bainzsuMicient to carry bedding, stores, botanical 
paper, survey instruments and collecting box ; 
while we ourselves carricd about twenty pounds 
of gear in riicsacks. The remaining coolies 
carried rations. 

November 16 dawned bright and sharp, 
after 10° of frost, despite the fact that Gyala 
is not much over &,000 feet above sea level, 
and forest here bevirs to lire the gorge. The 
towering hump of Gyala Peri showed up very 
clearly on one side, and the lons, shark-toothed 
ridze of Namcha Barwa on the other, the river 
roarinz between. By 10.45 all was ready, and 
we marched out of the courtyard of ‘ Heath 
Robinson ” House (Fiz. 170)—as the jongpen's 
leaning barrack was called—with the following 
strenzth:—Tom (sirdar); Diek, in support 
go far as Pemakochung ; twenty-three porters, 
ourselves, the lama guide, two dors, and 
a sheep. The ‘great push’’ had begun. F. 


Kingdon Ward, 


GARDEN NOTES FROM SOUTH-WEST 
SCOTLAND. 


ALTHOUGH the Gentianella—Gentiana acaulis 
—is a typical flower of spring, it also puts forth 
scattered blossoms in autumn and in mild 
winter weather. This commendable habit hes 
enabled me to-day (NovemLer 7) to ccmpare 
its bloom with that of the autumn-flowering 
G. sino-ornata, which is still in beauty. It 
is hard to say which is the finer. In form 
they closely resemble each other; in colcur, 
the Gentianella flaunts a more intense llre, 
but the blue of the Chinese species is brighter 
andis relieved by the soft yellow, extending 
up three parts of each segment of the corolla, 
with a blue line down the middle of each stripe. 
It is certainly a wonderful little herb, not 
only for the profusion with which it flowers 
in the shortening days, as is well-shown in the 
photograph of Mr. Harley's border in Ferth- 
shire (Fiz. 155, p. 367), but for the remarkable 
ease with which it may be propagated. Every 
shoot taken off in September or October will 
strike in the open and form a nice plant before 
the following autumn. 

It remains to be seen whether this specics 
will continue to flower in a mass for an indefinite 
number of years ; or whether it will form matted 
clumps like Gentianella, which we find here 
must be broken up every three or four years, 
else the flowers are not freely produced. 

Although the flowers of the two species are 











very similar, the foliage is quite different, , 


the broadly ovate leaves of Gentianella being 
evergreen, the linear-lanceolate leaves of G. 
sino-ornata being deciduous. Certainly the 
latter takes rank among the very Lest and 
easiest of plants that have been introduced 
of late years from the far East. A pleasing 
effect may be secured for October, when flowering 
herbs are far on the wane, by planting a bank 
or retaining wall with Polygonum vaccinifolium 
with a spread of G. sino-ornata below it. They 
flower simultancously. 

It is a pity that Fatsia Japonica postpcnes 
flowering till so late in the year. Here, at least, 
it delays till near the end of Octoler, therel y 
incurring risk of disfigurement by frost. It is 
well worth growing for its foliage alone, the 
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broadly palmate leaves being larger than those 
of any hardy evergreen, except Trachycarpus 
excelsa; but it is only when the great erect 
panicles of blossom, liked carved ivory, are 
expanded that a large specimen becomes entitled 
to the epithet *‘splendid.” Intreduced in 
1839, it was long grown in greenhouses under 
the name of Aralia japonica, before it proved 
itself to be as hardy as the too common Cherry 
Laurel. 

Another shrub, covered in this mid-Novemhker 
with a mist of small white flowers, rejoices in 
the pleasing name of Boenninghausenia alli- 
flora. I have read somewhere that its farrily 
name had been chanced to Ruta, indicating 
its recognition as a true Rue; but in the latest 
Kew Hand Listit is still dignificd by the aforesaid 
polvsvilable. It is not very clear why in the 
new form of that Hand Book, Bocnning hause nia 
is placed among rock garden plants, wl eress 
its near relative, the Common Rue— Ruta 
graveolens—appears under the head of Trees 
and Shruks. 

There are indeed rock gardens on a scale 
liberal enough to acecmmedate FPcenning- 
hausenia, but in those of more modest dimensions 
it would be apt to prove agressive vpon hum ler 
growths, seeing that here it has formed a rcunded 
dome four feet high and six feet across. 

It is hardly worth growing the Virginian 
Frince Tree in our northern latitude. The 
plant is perfectly hardy Lut flowers very sparing ly, 
never in the profusien it displays in the United 
States, where it justifies its title of Chicnentl us 
—the Snow Flewer. Still, it hes cne merit 
even in a Scottish garden, its ample foliase 
remains green till all other trees, cacept 
the Himalayan White Peom, are Lere, ard 
then it turns clear yellow. Herbert Maawell, 
Monreith. 





BEAUTIFUL CLIMBING PLANTS IN 
RIVIERA GARDENS. 


On ty those who pass the greater part of the 
year in the Riviera see the full beauty of scme 
of the finest and mest Leautiful of cur fcwering 
plants. Many English-speaking people resice 
here throughout the year, for the heat, 
even in the hottest parts of July and August, 
is quite supportable, especially by these of 
leisure, who can enjoy the slede in the Lottest 
part of the day under Leautiful erceper-covercd 
varandahs, or the hospitable shade of over- 
spreading trecs or Talms. 





JPOMAEA RUBRO-CAERULEA. 


Although common, place d'honneur must te 
given to this most beautiful of all sun mer 
climbers, and no matter whether form ing 
a shelter or screen, covering varer.dals, 
or a poultry run, clothing all with lkeauty 
as well as piving shade, it is always deli; htful 
and vives Leauty to spots which would otherwise 
be unsightly. 

Unlike many other climkers, it adapts itself 
to almost any pcsiticn, revelling in partial 
shade equally as well as in full sunshine, and 
may be trained to all angles. It may Le cut 
back severely during the winter seascn, and cnce 
it commences its new growth it is marvellc us 
how rapidly it spreads. As an examyle, tle 
writer is sitting Leneath a shelter w} cre, since 
the seasen of growth ecmmenced, two plents 
have thickly covered an area of akcut tlirty- 
six square yards. Add to this lunurience al cut 
thirty to forty fully-expended flowers per Cey 
to each yard, each ficwer meecsuring alcut 
fourinches in diameter, and the appropriate- 
ness of its popular neme of Morning Glory 
will Le appreciated. A fipentic specimen 
of Prickly Pear (Opuntia Fi us-indica) li: htby 
intertwined with Morning Glory, the rulby-Lhe 
flowers vyirg with the multitcdinets yellow 
flowers of the Opuntia, is another Erne picture. 

Seedling freely, this ITpcmaca is cften to le 
seencovering various subjects along the ranwey 
banks, trailing over Azaves, twining up tle 
branches cf the Sumach, or intertwining itself 
amcngst the Loughs of the Castor Gil Bleut 


(Ricinus communis) which often attains the 
dimensions of trecs on the eastern Riviera, 
Where the cold does not take toll of it whilst 
in a young state. 

I often wonder why the Morning Glory is 
not met with more often in English gardens. 
for in a favourable summer it will flUwer mcst 
freely. I have succeeded in flowering it for 
several seasons in succession in England, Lut 
Bo soon as frost arrives it should be lifted with 
a ball of earth, placed in a large pot or box, 
and kept in a greenhouse or other frest-prcof 
place. If started early and planted out in May 
or June it quickly covers a large area and 
fully repays with its profusion of blossom 
all pains that have been taken with it. b 


BOUGAINVILLEAS. 


Many, I am sure, would give pride of place to 
Bongainvilleas, especially as seen round Eeaulicu 
and the adjoining neighbourhocd, where they 
flourish and flower more freely than elsewhere 
onthe whole Riviera, especially at the ecstcmn 
end which is known as Petite Afrique. B. 
spectabilis was ori; inally the only species pronn, 
but during later years B. glab a Sanderiena 
and B. apecicsa have been intreduced inte meny 
gardens and have become great acc visilicnr. 
B. glabra flowers from June to Christies, 
while B. spectabilis flowers through tLe winter 
and spring months. 

Bouzainvillea spectabilis lateritia, which is 
generally known here under the neme of B. 
brasiliensis, is met with occasicnally, ard is 
a wonderful sight when well-fu-nished with its 
showy brick-red bracts. It is more delicate 
and slower-growing than the other kinds: 

Some years ago the late Mr. W. Watsen, 
in his report on ‘‘ Riviera Gardens,” descrit ed 
B. spectabilisas ‘* The Glory of the Rivicra,’’ and 
a more appropriate term could not be applied to 
any other climber as one sees it here covering 
whole sides of villas, long stretcLes cf walls, and 
literally clothed with myriads of brillient brects. 
The Bouvainvilleas seem to adapt then seh cs to 
any kind of soil, but for depth of colour ard 
rapidity of growth nothing seems to suit them 
so well as the limestone deposit between 
Beiulieu and Monte Carlo. The temperature 
is also higher in these parts. 


PLUMBAGO CAPENSIS. 


Flowering from July to the end of the year, 
this Plumbago is always a mcat pleesing sig ht. 
Being easy to propagate, it is more frequently 
met with than any other subject for coverir.g 
pillars or verandal.s, han; ing over Icfty walls, 
or even intertwining amcn;st other sul jects. 
There is a light and a dark form of P. capensis, 
and, occasionally, P. capensis alla is used, 
but never with any great efiect unless inter- 
min led with one of the blue forms. F. W. 


Smith. 


PUBLIC PARKS AND GARDENS. 


A SUB-COMMITTEE cf the Glasgow Parks has 
accepted an otier made by Miss Cranstcn, of 
tea-rocms fame, to Lear the expense of having 
the fle wer beds in Gcorge Scuare carpeted with 
Myosotis next spring. Formerly Daflodils 
were used by themselves. 








Tne Corporation ot Harrogate has decided 
to extend the Valley Gardens and to constiuct 


a children’s pool. 





Hastixcs Town Councit has autlorised the 
Parks and Gardens Comm ttee to lay out another 
bowling green at the White Rock Gardens at 


an estimated cost of £075. 


THE Ministry of Health has he'd an inquiry 
into an ay plication by the Poole Town Council 
for sanction to borrow £2,c6 tor the purchese 
of land at Hamworthy for a recreation ground. 





Tre Ministry of Health has sanctioned to 
Otley a loan of £2.(00 tor prcviding a covered 
bandstend, three new tennis courts, a skelter 
near the children’s paddling pool, etc. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the 


PUBLISHER, 5, Tavistock Street Covent 
Garden. W.C. 2 


Urgent Communications.—If sent by telegraph, these 
should be addressed “Gard. Chron.," Rand; or by 
telephone, to Gerrard, 1543, 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—The Editors do 
not undertake to pay for any contributions or illustrations, 
or to return unused communications or illustrations, 
unless by special arrangement. The Editors do not hold 
themselves responsible for any opinions expressed by 
their correspondents. 


Local News.—Correspondents will greatly oblige by sending 
to the Editors early intelligence of local events likely to be 
nf interest to our readers. 

Mditors and Publisher.—Our correspondents would 
obviate delay in obtaini..q answers to their communi- 
cations, and save us mucn time and trouble, if then would 
kindly observe the notice printed weekly to the effect that 
all letters relating to financial matters and to adrertise- 
menis should be addressed to the PUBLISHER; and that 
all communications intended for publication or referring 
to the literary department, and all plants to be named 
should be directed to the EDITORS. The two departments, 
Publishing and Editorial, are distinct, and much un- 
nesessary delay and confusior urise when letters are 
misdirected. 

Newspapers.—Correspondents sending newspapers should 
4 careful to mark the paragraphs they wish the Editors 

&6é. 
Letters for Publication as well as specimens of plants 
for naming, should be addressed to the EDITORS, 
Tavistocx Street, Covent Garden, London, 
ommunieations should be WRITTEN ON ONE SIDE 
ONLY CF THE PAPER, sent as early in the week aa 
pone. P ee by pe — If desired, the 
fgnatiura will n printed, Out kept aa a guarantee o 
good faith. ý á á 

Miur "acions —7'he Editors will be glad to recreire nnd to 
select photographs or drawings suitable for reproduction, 
of gardens, or of remarkable flowers, trees, ete., but they 
eannot be responsible for logs or injury. 
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CORAL SPOT. 


NECTRIA CINNABARINA, FRIES. 


ORAL Spot has been regarded by genera- 
tions of gardeners as purely a saprophytic 
fungus. The presence of the fungus, 

denoted by the bright coral red spots present 
on many kinds of dead wood lying about our 
orchards and gardens, has been looked upon 
with indifference. During late years a gradual 


change has been taking place, and Coral Spot . 


is now regarded as a dangerous wound parasite, 
especially when it attacks certain plants, notably 
the Red Currant. In 1910, the late Mr. George 
Massee wrote* ‘‘ Coral Spot disease (N. cinnab- 
barina Fries) has usually been considered as 
a saprophyte, and in many instances certainly 
ig such, covering dead branches, Pea rods, 
etc., with its brilliant fruits. In other instances 
it is certainly a true wound parasite attacking 
various trees, Sycamore, Lime, Horse Chestnut, 
and more especially Red Currants.” Later, 
in the same book, Massie records it as being 
a dangerous parasite on Sycamore and states 
It often follows an epidemic of leaf blotch” 
(Rhytisma acerinum Fries). 

In the reports sent out by the Ministry of 
Agriculture on the occurrence of fungous diseases, 
we find that Nectria cinnabarina occasionally 
figures.f The report for 1918 states that 
Coral Spot had killed a number of bush Apples 
of the variety King Edward. This was interest- 
ing because I had never found the disease on 
young fruit trees. I had often noticed it on 
old, worn-out trees, especially Red Currant 
bushes, but was never quite sure whether 
it was old age or Coral Spot that was killing 
off the old trees. In the report for 1919t, 
the fungus is reported as being common on the 
Fig, “ branches being killed.” In the same 
report the fungus is recorded as being present 
on Red Currants, Black Currants, Gooseberries 
and Plums.§ In the report covering the years 
1920-21, Coral Spot was mentioned as being 
present on Fig, Black Currant, Goosekerry, 
Pear and Apple, in varying degrees of intensity. 





* Diseases of Cultivated Plants and Trees, by George 
Massee. 


t Report on the Occurrence of Insect and Fungus Pests in 
Buganda and Wales. 1918. Board of Agriculture and 
isherics. 


t Report on tha Occurr’nce of Ins*ct and Fungus Peste in 
England and Wales. 1919. Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries. 

§ Fungus Dis’asre of Crops, 
Agriculture and Fisheries, 


1920-21. Ministry of 
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We find then that in the eleven years covered 
above that the disease was reported as attacking 
the majority of our cultivated fruit trees. 

During the past few years I have seen this 
troublesome disease, in its parasite form, cn three 
di'ferentkinds of host plants, namely, Gooseberry, 
Red Currants and Pear. On visiting a garde 
in the spring of 1921, my attention was drawnn 
to a couple of Gooseberry bushes and one Red 
Currant bush that were standing dead in the 
garden. The wood of the bushes was covered 
with the beautiful coral spots, or fructificatione 
of this disease. 

Several other bushes standing in the same 
bed showed signs of disease: a branch here and 
there bore wilting, or yellcw leaves, on one 
or two of these branches the pustules were 
just beginning to push through the bark, and 
in some cases were showing the well-known 
coloration of Coral Spot. This gave me another 
link in the chain of evidence; previously I 
had only found the disease showing itself on 
wood that was dead, but here I had a case 
where the disease was showing itself on wocd 
that was not yet quite dead. The garden 
was visited two years later, and I found all the 
bushes had been grubbed because so many had 
died out. j 

In 1923, another garden was visited, and the 
owner complained that numbers of young cordon 
Pear trees on a south wall were not doing well. 
Examining the trees indicated, I found most of 
them to be badly affected with Nectria cinna- 
barina. The disease had evidently gained 
an entrance through the spurred-back laterals ; 
these were looking unhealthy and covered with 
the familiar coral spots. On cutting sections 
through the spurs it was found that, after 
pruning, the wounds so made had never healed. 
Decay had set in and worked its way back to 
the mainstem and had in some cases gone right 
into the mainstem. I tried to find out when the 
Pears had been pruned, but could not, because 
the owner had only recently acquired tle 
garden. 

From the evidence I have been able to collect 
it appears that this fungus is always a wound 
parasite. If this is so, it would partly explain why 
Red Currant bushes are so prone to the disease. 
When the laterals on a Red Currant are pruned 
they never heal well; they generally die Lack, 
at least a little, and this ‘‘die back“ forms a 
good starting place for Coral Spot. Most other 


fruit trees heal up their pruned surfaces more. 


or less quickly, and are thus less prone to attack. 

Where Coral Spot is troublescme all dead 
wood bearing the well-known spots should ke 
burned, and not allowed to lie about in odd 
corners of the garden or orchard. 

Pruning of all kinds should be carried out 
early in autumn, or delayed until as near the 
movement of sap in the spring as possible. 
At either of these times wounds made in pruning 
would not remain unhealed long. Wounds 
made in winter do not heal until the spring, 
and so remain open to the attack of any wound 
parasite that happens to be about. Somerset. 





BULB GARDEN. 


SOME LESSER-GROWN BULBOUS PLANTS. 
(Continued from page 386). 
FRITILLARIA. 

THE Fritillarias comprise a family of very 
elegant hardy plants, Learing graceful, drecpring, 
bell-shaped flowers in April and May. The 
large-flowered varictics are excellent for grcuy ing 
in borders, or as clumps in the rock-garden, 
while the members of the Meleagris secticn are 
very effective naturalised in grass under trees. 

The stately Crown Imperial, F. Imperialis, 
is frequently seen in a flourishing state in 
cottage gardens, and is worthy of wider planting 
in shrubberies and borders. The Crown 
Imperials are essentially bulks for the hardy 
plant lover, and when once established, thrive 
with little attention for a number of years 
without disturbance. There are several varieties 
in red, yellow and orange shades. 

F. armena is a charming little species from 
Asia Minor, with small, rich, yellow flowers 
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which appear in April. It is an ideal plant 
for making small clumps on rockwork where its 
rich colour is striking. 

F. coccinea is a remarkably showy species 
and its handsome red flowers with recurving 
petals make it particularly attractive. F. 
recurva is a smal] but very beautiful Californian 
species, bearing graceful oranre-scarlet. diccy ing 
bells. It should be grown in a warm, sunny 
position at the foot of a south wall. 


FungKIAS. 


The Plantain Lilies reecmmend themselves 
rather as foliare plants than for floral displey. 
They are good subjects for the frent of the 
border, where the soft tones of their foliace 
are valuable. They are also suitable for the 
waterside, and partially shaded pesiticns in 
the front of shrubkeries, Lut they sl} culd not 
be planted in positions e>pcsed to winds or 
the delicate leaves will become shredded and dis- 
coloured. 

F. Sieboldiana major has large, handscme, 
glaucous foliage, and bears violet-blue ficwers 
in July and August. 

F. subcordata grandiflora has much smaller 
leaves of soft pale green. The snow-white 
flowers produced in August and September 
are deliciously fragrant. 


GALTONIA CANDICANS. 
(syn. Hyacinthus candicans). 


This is a most decorative subject, and grows 
and flowers freely in a warm torder. Its pure 
white, bell-shaped, fragrant ficwers are Lorne 
on stems which, under good conditicns, reecb 
a height of four feet or five feet. On light soils, 
the bulbs may be left in the ground for several 
vears, but deep planting is advisable. 


TIGRIDIA. 

Few flowers are so quaintly beautiful and 
interesting as the memters of this genus of 
bulbs which make a gorgeous display during 
July, August and September, and although 
the individual flower is short lived, this is 
compensated by a succession of blooms. 
A light, sandy soil and a sunny pcsiticn are 
the essential factors for successful cultivaticno 
out-of-doors, and it is safer to lift the Lulte 
when ripe, and store them in sand in a ccol 
place than to leave them in the soil all the 
winter. 

T. conchiflora has yellow petals and cup, 
heavily spotted with scarlet. T. grandiflora 
rubra has rich scarlet petals with cup spotted 
crimson on a yellow ground, and T. g. Ruby 
Queen has large, handsome flowers of a beautiful 
soft ruby-rose. 


TRILLIUM. 

The so-called Wood Lily or Trinity Flower 
is a genus of North American plants of distinct 
appearance which thrive in moist, shady necks 
in the ordinary garden, or in similar pcsiticns 
in the rock garden. They make luxuriant 
foliage, produce beautiful, large flowers frem 
April to June, and should be planted freely 
in every garden. The bulks should be planted 
in autumn and left undisturbed for a number 
of years. 

T. grandiflorum, with large, snow-white flowers 
set amidst pretty foliare, is the mcst popular 
species, but T. sessile californicum, with cree my- 
white flowers and spottedfoliage; T. recurvatrm™, 
with prettily recurved, purple flowers and marbled 
foliage, and T. stylosum, with pretty, bright. 

_rose-pink flowers are all worth growing. 


VALLOTA PURPUREA. 


The so-called Scarborough Lily is a mest 
valuable autumn-flowering, Amaryllidacects 
Cape bulb suited to a warm, sunny Lorder. 
A narrow border, antiguous to a greenhouse 
and facing south or west, provides a goc d pcsiticn 
for the cultivation of this handscme plant, 
as the slight heat radiated from the greenhcuse 
tends to promote an equable soil temperature. 


STERNBERGIA. 


These little-known bulbs produce handscre, 
Crocus-like flowers and are extremely useful. 
They thrive best in a warm, sandy loam m å 
sunny situation, 
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S. Fischeriana bears clear yellow flowers 
in early spring, and is suitable for planting in 
sunny spots in the rock garden. S. lutea 
is an effective autumn-flowering species, and 
some good patches brighten the garden at 
that season. S. macrantha is also autumn- 
flowering, its season following that of S. lutea. 
W. Auton. 


(To be continued.) 





ERYTHRONIUM GRANDIFLORUM. 


Few hardy plants are more delightful than 
some of the North American Dog’s Tooth 
Violets, most of which are of perfect hardiness 
in our climate, and constitute attractive features 
of the garden. 

Erythronium grandiflorum is a 
and very beautiful species, which comes 
from the mountains of Washington, Idaho 
and other American States, and which has been 


popular 
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nook in the rockery or in a preminent position 
near the front of the border. Propagation 
is effected by seeds and ofisets. There are 
a few varieties, but not many of these are 
obtainable under distinct names. S. Arnott. 





PLANTS NEW OR NOTEWORTHY. 


AMARCRINUM HOWARDII 


TuHIs interesting bi-generic hybrid (Fig. 171) 
has flowered at Kew and tne flowering bulb is 
growing in a warm south border, in front of 
one of the plant houses. This beautifui plant 
was raised by Mr. F. Howard, Los Angeles, 
California, and I cannot do better than quote 
the raiser’s description: ‘‘ Among the various 
novelties resulting from our work in the cross- 
breeding of plants, we consider this as being 
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larze bulb has produced one flower scape some 
two feet in height. The first flower opened 
on October 20, and on October 29 there were 
twenty open flowers and buds on the umbel. 


' The beautiful pink, flowers have retained scme 


of the fragrance of the seed parent, also the 
shape of the flowers, although there is a distinct 
curve in the lower portion of the perianth tule, 
reminding one of the pollen parent. So far 
the plant has proved evergreen, and the long 
neck to the bulb and the arrangement of the 
leaves distinctly indicate the pollen parent, 
Crinum Moorei. 

There seems no reason why this plant shculd 
not prove as hardy as tne two parents are in 
favoured situations in this country, that is, in 
warm south borders as the foot of a wall. It 
remains to be seen whether it attains in this 
country the dimensions that it does in the more 
favoured climate of California. 


Amarcrinum Howardii is interesting as it ia 





in cultivation for a good number of years. 
It has not the distinct marbling or mottling 
of the leaves which is such a noteworthy and 
charming feature of some of its allies, yet it 
is so lovely when it blooms, generally in March 
or April, that it receives almost universal 
aimiration. 

The height of the plant is usually given as 
six inches, but I have had it taller at the base 
of rock work, and in one position, where it 
spread through and flowered above a carpet of 
Vancouveria hexandra, unfolding its tender 
foliage about flowering time, it was truly 
delizhtful. The leaves are oblong-lanceolate, 
and the golden-yellow flowers, about two 
inches across, are prettily recurved, as in the 
manner of the Erythroniums. 

The tubers should be planted in loam and 
leaf-mould mixed with a little sand. The top 
of the tuber should be covered with soil to about 
the same depth as the length of the tuber; 
two inches is a good average depth. A little 
shade is preferable to a hot position fully exposed 
to the sun, as the blooms last longer there 
than in sun. I prefer to grow it in a sheltered 
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FIG. 


171.—AMARCRINUM HOWARDII. 


easily the most remarkable of our productions. 
It is a true bi-generic hybrid, of which there 
are but comparatively few in existence. It is 
a true cross of Crinum Moorei on Amaryllis 
Balladonna,-the latter being the seed-bearing 
parent. The value of this new plant lies in 
its usefulness as a bulbous plant for growing 
in pots or for planting in the open garden. Its 
beautiful soft pink colour, the immense trusses 
of bloom which it bears, ccmbined with the 
lasting character of its flowers, place it in a 
class by itself. Stems four feet long, with 
immense heads of bloom, suitable for vases, 
etc., are freely produced throughout the summer 
and autumn months. The tone of soft pink 
to be noted in its flowers is one that is rarely 
seen and will appeal to everyone.” 

Kew isindebted to Mr. T. Hay, Superintendent 
of Hyde Park, for two plants, these being part 
of a small consignment received from the raiser, 
Mr. F. Howard, last autumn. 

The Kew plants were placed in pots, kept 
in a cool house all the winter, and planted 
out in their present position during the spring ; 
one bulb was small and has not flowered ; the 


the first Amaryllis cross that distinctly and at 
a superficial glance shows its hybrid origin. 
In The Gardeners’ Chronicle, 1921, p. 32, there 
is a note and figure of a similar cross called 
Crinodonna Memoria Corsii, raised and nemed 
by Dr. Attilio Ragionieri, and the parentage 
is given as Amaryllis Belladonna x Crinum 
Mooreanum (C. Moorei?) I think the name 
Amarcrinum is preferable and should stand, 
because it gives a better idea cf the parentage 
than does Dr. Ragionieri’s title of Crincdcnna, 
seeing that Amarcrinum embodies the two 
genera concerned. 

In the Amaryllis x Brunsvigia Josephinae 
crosses there is little trace, superficially, of 
Brunsvigia, except in the spreeding umkel and 
increased number of flowers ; thisis rather surpris- 
ing considering how distinct Brunsvicia 
Josephinae is. Readers interested in this 
subject will find some interesting references to 
the supposed Amaryllis ercssesin the pages of 
The Gardeners’ Chronicle for 1820, July £7, 
p.470; January 23, 1909, p. 57, February 6, 1£09, 
p. 92, and in Mr. Worsley’s interesting c«m- 
munication in the issue for Nov. 14. J. Coutts. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


LA GERSTROEMIA INDICA. 


Ir is rare, even in this most favoured 
part of the Riviera (Eze-sur-Mer), to find 
a really fine tree of this, one of the most 
beautiful of all flowering trees of foreign 
origin. Several times, whilst travelling between 
Nice and Beaulieu, I had occasion to notice a 
very fine tree near the railway, but too far away 
to enable me to determine what it was. At 
first appearance it resembled a giant, shrubby 
Spiraea. Recently, I discovered, to my surprise, 
and delight, it was a tree of Lagerstroemia 
indica, twenty feet in height, and nearly as far 
through, laden with large panicles of blossom, 
many of which were over a foot in length 
of the richest glowing pink, the beautifully 
undulated petals enhanced by the delicate 
lemon-tinted stamens of the newly-opened 
flowers. I have succeeded in flowering this species 
indifferently in England on two occasions, 
but I have reason to believe that greater success 
might be attained by allowing it a long season 
of drought and rest, then pruning it hard back 
and starting it again in strong bottom heat. 
This would ensure quick, vigorous growth 
and a longer season for ripening the wood. 
Full sunshine is essential. F. W. S. 


LAPAGERIA ROSEA. 


THis one-time popular greenhouse twiner 
grows luxuriantly under cool and moist con- 
ditions. Many will remember the fine display 
made by plants of this Lapageria on the back 
wall of the Odontoglossum house in Trentham 
Gardens. 

Lapageria rosea is all but hardy, indeed, in 
districts so far north as Ross-shire it may be 
seen flourishing on walls out-of-doors in sheltered 
gardens, but the adverse climatic conditicns 
prevailing at the time of flowering during late 
autumn are against its more extended outdoor 
cultivation. There are many forms of the 
species, and some of the best of these have 
received distinctive names. The solid, waxy 
flowers of L. r. alba are in demand for wreath- 
making and floral designs. 

The roots are best confined to a border of 
moderate width, otherwise the strongest growths 
will appear at some distance from where they 
are required to be trained. | 

Lapagerias seed freely, but for the propagation 
of the best varieties, layering is recommended. 
Slugs are very persistent in searching for and 
devouring the young growths and must be kept 
in check. Fred W. Jeffery, Dalserf. 


IMANTOPHYLLUM. 


IMANTOPHYLLUMS or Clivias are invaluable 
as decorativesubjects indoors and the plants are 
not exacting in their requirements. Of the 
four or five species in cultivation I. miniatum 
is the one most generally cultivated. This 
species produces large umbels of flowers, and 
there are varieties with colours ranging frcm 
blood red to pale apricot. The plants thrive 
in a rich, sandy loam, and should be grown 
in an intermediate temperature, although they 
will succeed fairly wellin an ordinary greenhouse. 

An annual repotting is not necessary, every 
third or fourth year being sufficient for estab- 
lished plants, and the operation is best carried 
into effect immediately after flowering. 

Imantophyllums are gross feeders and during 
the summer respond to frequent applications 
of liquid manure; clarified soot water is also an 
excellent stimulant. 

The free use of the syringe is indispensable, 
and cleanliness must be strictly maintained, 
the plants being exceedingly prone to attacks 
of mealy bug. 

While not requiring a rest in the accepted 
sense of the term, less moisture is required 
during the winter, and watering should be 
done with great care; 
season it is difficult to over-water an established 
plant. 

Clivias force easily, and a succession of flowers 
may be obtained over a considerable fericd. 
Propagation is effected by division and seeds ; 
seedlings usually flower in their third year. 
Ralph E. Arnold, 
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MESEMBRYANTHEMUM. 
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KEY TO THE GENERA. 


[N.B.—As this key only includes genera 
founded upon such material as I have been 
able to investigate, it must be understood 
that there still remain under Mesembryan. 
themum species that do not conform to the 
characters of any genus as here defined, and 
Which I believe will ultimately be removed 
from that genus. 

Also, as it may happen that cultivators 
and others using this key will desire to 
discover the genus of some particular member 
of this group of plants that has neither 
flower nor fruit upon it, I have endeavoured 
to make this achievable, so far as I am able 
to do so, by giving particular prominence to 
the vegetative characters, and have con- 
trasted them throughout for that purpose. 
There are some genera, however, such as 
Nananthus, Erepsia, Aridaria, Dolosperma, 
and Mesembryanthemum that cannot be dis- 
tinguished by their vegetative characters 
alone. Many genera, when in leaf only, will, 
I think, be readily recognised by a careful 
perusal of the characters given, and when 
once recognised by their habit and appear- 
ance other unknown species can readily be 
referred to them, Where the word “apparently” 
ib used it indicates that I have only seen dried 
or withered flowers. ]} 


A. Annuals with flat, linear, terete 
or semiterete leaves, or perenniels with flat 
and — leaves only. To end of paragraphs 
under 12. 


1. Leaves either all alternate or 
the lower opposite and those on the 
flowering branches alternate, sometimes 
mingled with a few that are opposite; 
calyx produced above its union with the 
ovary into a short tube or cup; petals 
united into a short tube at the base; 
ovary partly superior, 4-5-celled; pla- 
centas on the central axis 

Leaves all opposite 3 


2. Capsule (when expanded) with 
5 erect bifid valves, giving it the false 
appearance of being 10-valved. Annual 
With prostrate, very watery stems and 
branches 4-6 lines thick; leaves very 
stout, terete 19, Hydrodea 

Capsule (when expanded) with 4-5 
entire, spreading or reflexed valves. An- 
nuals with flat or subterete and then 
not very stout leaves 17, Cryophytum 


3. Ovules and seeds arising from 
the central axis 4 


Ovules and seeds arising from a 
placenta down the middle of the outer 
wall or floor of the cells; flowers solitary ; 
ovary inferior; capsule opening by valves 
having contiguous or closely parallel 
expanding keels 11 

4. Fruit inferior, indehiscent, with- 
out valves, l-celled; seeds large, flat and 
broadly-winged all round, arranged in a 
single whorl around the central axis. 
Annuals with radical flat leaves 5 

Fruit (and ovary) partly superior 
or rarely wholly inferior, 4-5-celled, opening 
when wetted by 4-5 spreading or reflexed 
valves, with their expanding-keels (except 
perhaps in 20, Platythyra) closely con- 
tiguous so as to form one central acute 
keel; cells open, without cell-wings or 
with a tubercle at the opening; seeds 
small, not flat nor winged, irregularly 
arranged in the cells; two calyvx-lobes 
often much larger than the others and leafy 6 


5. Style either none or very short 
and the 8-12 stigmas long and filiform, 
or the style rather long and slenderly 
conical with several (7 or 8?) minute 
linear stigmas at the apex 28, Thyrasperma 
Style funnel-shaped, somewhat mem- 
branous, with 9-12 papilla-like stigmas 
on the surface of its rim 29, Hymenogyne 
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6. Leaves flat and more or less 
distinctly petiolate or much narrowed into 
a sort of stalk at the base 7 
Leaves sessile 
7. Flowers solitary and axillary or 
in the forkings of the branches; stigmas 
and valves of the fruit four 8 


Flowers in terminal cymes or 
cymosely arranzed: leaves often very 
large. Annualor biennial plants 17, Cryophytum 


8. Leaves ovate-lanceolate or lanceo- 
late; calyx produced above the ovary into 
a short tube: stigmas stout; valves of the 
capsule with inflexed marginal flaps form- 
ing pockets, and with the expanding-keels `. 
thin, deep and toothed 20, Platythyra 
Leaves cordate; calyx lobed down 
to its union with the ovary; stifmas 
minute; valves of the capsule without 
wings or flaps, and their expanding-keels 
neither thin and deep nor toothed 21, Aptenia 


9. Leaves flat, broader than thick; 
flowers terminal and solitary or in few or 
in many-flowered cymes 10 


Leaves subterete or semiterete, 
not or scarcely broader than thick; very 
dwarf erect annuals with distinct jnter- 
nodes between the leaf-pairs and terminal 
solitary or cymose flowers: stem and leaves 


stout and probably pulpy 24, Opophytam 


10. Perennials; leaves under natural 
conditions withering to a skeleton and 
persisting, several times broader than 
thick; valves of the capsule without winys 
or flaps 22, Sceletium 


Perennials; leaves not withering to 
a skeleton, moderately thick in proportion 
to breadth; valves of the capsule with 
large erect or inflexed flaps 18, Prenia 


Annuals, leaves not withering to a 
skeleton, many times broader than thick; 
valves of the capsule with  inflexed 
flaps 23, Synaptopkyllum 

11. Annuals; leaves more or Jess 
flat and petiolate or linear-terete 12 


Perennials; leaves sessile, lanceolate 
or linear-lanceolate ; stigmas and cells of the 
ovary and fruit 5; capsule with the expand- 
ing-keels of the valves with membranous 
marginal wings at their apical part; cells 
open, no cell-wings or tubercles 38, Delosperma 

12. Stigmas and cells of the ovary 
and fruit 5; capsule with the expanding- 
keels of the valves ending in broad mem- 
branous wings; cells open, without cell- 
wings or tubercles 30, Cleretum 


Stigmas and cells of the ovary and 
fruit 12-20; valves of the capsule with 
the expanding-keels ending in awns; cells 
roofed with stiff cell-wings, without a 
tubercle at the narrow opening 27, Carpanthes 


B. Plants all perennials, except perhaps 
one species of 26, Conicosia, which may 
biennial or of short duration, and one 
species of 42, Erepsia, which may be annual; 
leaves terete, semiterete or 3-angled, rarely 
flattened and then ratker thick and fleshy, 
never flat and thin. To end of key. 


13. Plant or each division of it 
without separate spreading leaves, and 
consisting of a small-fleshy body, entire, 
notched or with two separate or contiguous 
lobes at the top, or with a closed cut- 
like fissure at the top or on one side, 
separating the two short thick and obtuse 
leaves of which it is composed and which 
normally only separate when making a 
new growth or in flower; plants usually 
stemless or nearly so; placentas down the 
centre of the outer wall or floor of the 
cells of the ovary and fruit 14 


Plants with distinct, separate, erect, 
ascending or spreading leaves, only in 8, 
Cheiridopsis do the resting or younger pair 
of leaves persist for any length of time 
with their flat faces closed together, and 
then are acute and resemble the beak of 
a bird 18 
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From 13. Plants all with distinct 
erext, ascending or sprerding leaves (to the 


end). 
14. Cells of the capsule open, 
without cell-wings; stigmas and cells of 
the inferior or partly superior ovary and 
fruit 4-7 15 
Cells of the capsule roofed with 
cell-wings; calyx without any tube above 
the ovary, which is always inferior, with 
8-15 stigmas and cells 17 
15. Ovary and fruit inferior 16 
Ovary and fruit partly superior. 
Each body or division of the plant ovoid 
or cylindric-ovoid with a small fissure at 
the apex, minutely papulose; calyx with 
avery short green tube above the ovary ; 
petals apparently united into a very short 
tube at the base 2, Oophytum 
16. Calyx with a distinct mem- 
branous tube above the ovary; petals 
united below into a distinct tube. Each 
body of the plant globose, obconic, ovoid 
or oblong, entire, notched or distinctly 2- 
lobed at the top, with a small closed 
orifice at the centre of the the top or 
between the lobes, not papulose 1, Conophytum 


Calyx lobed down. to its unicn with 
the ovary (no tube); petals free. The 
plant or each division of it somewhat 
obconic, flat or slightly convex at the 
top, with a transverse fissure all across 
it (when adult), dividing it into two short 
truncate lobes 3, Lithops 


17. Calyx subequally 5-9-lobed ; 
petals free; stigmas and cells of the ovary 
8-15. Each plant or division of it globose, 
obzonically sub-globose or oblong-ovoid, 
formed of two short, thick equal or sub- 
equal leaves with their flat faces closely 
pressed together and separated only by a 
cut-like fissure, not dotted or otherwise 
marked 4, Rim 

Calyx subequally 6-lobed; petals 
free; stigmas and cells of the ovary 6-7. 
Each division of the plant either ovoid or 
obovoid and slightly notched on the top, 
or obliquely or conically-ovoid or sub- 
cylindric with a closed mouth-like fissure 
on one side of it. 5, Gibbaeum 


18. Seeds and ovules arising from 
@ central axis, not flat nor winged, fruit 
partly or nearly superior, opening when 
wetted by 4-5 valves, and with 4-5 open 
cells without cell-wings or tubercles; 
petals united into a short tube at the 
base 19 
Seeds and ovules arising from a 
placenta down the centre of the outer 
wall or floor of the cells, or in the genera 
6, Argyroderma, 11, Punctillaria and 12, 
Glottiphyllum, also from the basal part 
of the central axis, not flat nor winged; 
petals mostly free, but in a few genera 
united into a tube at the base 27 


19. Leaves all or many of them 
(at least on the flowering branches) 


aria 


alternate 20 
Leaves all opposite 24 
20. Leaves with a distinct closed 

tubular sheath embracing the stem 21 
Leaves without a tubular sheath 22 


21. Stem very short and com- 
pletely concealed by the stout leaf-sheaths 
that clasp it; leaves 2 to each growth, 
pulpy, terete, 4-6 lines thick; petals 
stiff 13, Dactylopsis 

Stem evident between some of the 
leaf-sheaths, erect, 4-6 inches long, with 
more than two alternate and opposite 
leaves spaced along it; petals not stiff 

4, Aspazoma 

22. Plants with distinct, erect, 
decumbent or prostrate stems or flower- 
ing branches 

Plants quite stemless; rootstock 
tuberous, leafless part of the year; leaves 
terete; flowers subsessile or very shortly 

edicillate | 31, Phyllobolus 
. E. Brown. 
(To be continued). 
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A HISTORICAL NOTE ON SOME POTATO 
VARIETIES AND BREEDERS. 


(Continued from page 393.) 


IN Britain the variety Up-to-Date has been 
widely cultivated under other names. It 
largely supplanted Magnum Bonum. The 
date of its introducticn to the British 
market is 1893. In the following vear, another 
variety of great merit appeared, viz.: British 
Queen, which was derived from the same plum 
as Up-to-Date. These two successes, but 
especially the former, paved the way to the- 
period of the great Potato ‘* boom ”’ in the first 
few years of the present century. For a sirgle 
tuber of Eldorado a price of £100 was paid, 
and the breeder was offered £200,000 for the 
complete stocks of this variety. Much excite- 
ment was caused also by the appearance of 
such varieties as Northern Star (1902), which 
was sold at £25 per tuber. Royal Kidney 
appeared in 1901. Majestic was placed on the 
market about 1917. This variety, along with 
K. of K., was stated by the breeder to be a 
cross between a wild species of Solanum and 
one of his own hybrids, probably British Queen. 
Before leaving the productions of Mr. Findlay 
a word or two may be written about Jeanie 
Deans, which was placed cn the market in 1890. 
Regarding it, Mr. Findlay states: ‘‘In 1890, 
I was able to offer Jeanie Deans and Early 
Beauty out of what I may call a double Scoto- 
American cross, —tirst cross Beauty of Hebron 
and Victotia; second cross, seedling of and 
natura] seedling out of tne Old Scottish Blue 
Don.” It is remarkable that here again the 
variety is similar in appearance to one of Clarke’s 
viz., Sutton’s Abundance, and the two names 
are classed as synonymce us in the official publica- 
tions. This may be merely a coincidence, 
and the explanation the same as that offered 
for the Bruce. 

Nicol, Arbroath. Nicol’s claim to attention 
rests on the fact that he produced the Scotch 
Champion, which is still largely grown in the 
Highlands and in Ireland. Champion, according 
to Findlay,* was a natural seedling of Victoria, 
and is in consequence closely related to Lang- 
worthy. It would appear that the variety 
is also grown extensively in Malta. 

Wm. Sim, Greenmyre, and Gourdas, Fyvie, 
Aberdeenshire. The Duke of York Potato 
raised by this breeder, has become extensively 
cultivated, not only in England but on the 
Continent. It was, according to Fisher, the 
result of a cross between Early Primrose and 
King Kidney, being introduced in 1891 by 
Daniels Bros. It is the principal Early Potato 
of Holland, where it is named ‘“ Schotsche 
Muis ° or ‘“Erstelingen. In the Rhineland 
it is known as “‘ Erstling.”’ 

W. Kerr, Dumfries. Itis not known definitely 
to whom the credit of raising King Edward 
should be given, but generally Kerr has been 
acoepted as the raiser. The variety was intro- 
duced by a Mr. Butler, in the North of England, 
during the first few years of the present century. 
The parentage of King Edward is not known. 
It is exteasively cultivated in Britain, and to 
some extent on the Continent. In West- 
phalia it is known as “ Bunte Mölle.” 

J. Brown, Peashill Farm, near Arbroath. As 
in the cases cf Nicol and Sim, this breeder’s 
reputation rests on one variety only, viz., 
Golden Wonder, which appeared in 1906. In 
all respects it is similar to Clarke's Maincrop, 
with the exception that the tuber skin is russet. 
Brown certainly deserves credit for selecting 
the variety, but it is to be presumed that it 
is just a russet variatioo of the former. 

Dr. J. H. Wilson, St. Andrews. Dr. Wilsont 
produced and placed on the market a number 
of varieties. His great object was to obtain 
blizht resistant forms, and for this purpose 
he utilised some of the wild species of Solanum 
in his crossings. None of his varieties has, 
bcwever, become very popular. The most 


*A. Findlay. The Potato, ts History and Culture, 1996. 
t Trans. H. and A. Society, 1016. 


- Lupitz or Imperator with Champion. 


prominent are Rector, Bishop and Templar. 
Rector was the result of a cross between an 
unidentified red variety and Maincrop. The 
parents of Bishop were Up-to-Date and Rector. 
Bishop was raised from seed in 1906. 
Templar, which was raised in the same year, 
was produced by crossing Rector with Myatt’s 
Kidney. 

D. McKelvie, Lamlash, Arran. Mr. McKelvie 
is undoubtedly our best known present-day 
breeder. He has already produced a number 
of varieties of outstanding merit, including 
Arran Chief, Arran Victory, Arran Comrade, 
Arran Rose, ete. However, his work is not 
yet finished, and several of his most recent 
eedlings show promise of developing into high- 
class commercial varieties. Mr. McKelvie 
commenced Potato raising in 1907, wher he 
received several packets of seed from F. W. Keay, 
Ox Barn Farm, Merry Hill, Wolverhampt n. 
From this seed Arran Chief and Ally were 
raised. The pedigree of Arran Chief is indefinite, 
but the pollen parent was Flourball, which 
variety Mr. McKelvie subsequently utilised 
much in crossing. Arran Chief was introduced 
in the Autumn of 1911. The Ally was first 
named Arran Treasurer, but owing to its very 
bad table quality Mr. McKelvie himself did 
not introduce it. Jn the spring of 1914, the 
stock of this variety was shared with several 
merchants, including Messrs. J. R. Poad, 
W. J. Reed, J. Donald. T. Mossom, and J. 
Bettinson, who named it Ally, and introduced 
it. Arran Comrade was. also raised from seed 
supplied by Keay, but its pedigree is obscure. 
It was raised in the spring of 1912, along with 
Arran Rose, and introduced in the spring 
of 1918. Arran Victory also was raised 
in 1912 and introduced in 1918. It was grown 
from a seed taken from a plum of an unknown 
variety. Arran Consul, introduced 1924, was 
the result of a cross made by Mr. McKelvie 
between Flourball and President. 

Messrs. Farish. Tinwald Perfection, which 
was placed on the market in 1916, was raised 
by Mr. W. B. Farish, Dumfries. who had 
previously introduced Lochar in 1909. Rhoder: 
ick Dhu was raised by Mr. S. T. Farish. 
Todhillmuir, Lockerbie, and was marketed 
for the first time in 1920. The parentages 
of Messrs. Farish’s varieties are not known, 
some mixing having apparently occurred at 
eeedling time. 

A. Mair, Meikle Holm, Lockerbie, and A. W. 
McAlister, Dumfries. These two names will 
ever be associated with the Potato named 
Great Scot, which, because of its immunity 
to wart disease is probably the best introduction 
since Up-to-Date. Great Scot was raised 
from seed supplied by Mr. Ezra Miles to Mr. 
Mair, who sowed it. Mr. A. W. McAlister 
assisted Mr. Mair in selecting what he thought 
to be the best seedling. Mr. Miles states that 
the seed from which Great Scot was obtained 
was the result of crossing either Schultz 
It was 
placed on the market in 1909. 

Messrs. Dobbie and Co., Edinburgh, and Mr. 
Henry, Cornhill, Banff. To Messrs. Dobbie 
must be ascribed the credit of putting Kerr's 
Pink on the market. The variety was raised 
by Mr. Henry, and its merits were first recognised 
by Mr. Kerr, of Banff, from whom the above 
firm purchased it. It was first introduced in 
1915, but it had been in Messrs. Dobbie’s 
hands for the two previous years. Itsimmunity 
to wart disease and its general merits have won 
for it an outstanding place amongst Potato 
varieties. Messrs. Dobbie deserve great credit 
for their early recognition of the merits of this 
variety, which are only now acknowledged 
by the public. Official statistics show that ite 
popularity is on the increase. The parentage 
of Kerr’s Pink is obscure. It is stated to be 
a cross between Lord Rosebery and Crofter. 


CONTINENTAL INTRODUCTIONS OF NOTE.* 


l.—President Kruger. (President). This 
variety was produced by Cimbhal, Germany 
as the result of a cross between Daber and Erst 
Von Froémsdorf. 1t was placed on the market 





* Dr. K. Snell. Aurwffelsurten, 1925. 
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n 1900, and had a considerable vogue. The 
appearance of wart disease, however, had 
much to do with its waning popularity. General 
is a white flowered variation of President. 

2.—Jult (Immune Ashleaf), was raised by 
Paulsen in Germany. Its parents were Josef 
Regault and Pfluckmans. It has been in 
commerce since 1891, and very largely owes its 
popularity to its immunity from wart disease 
and its earliness. 

A number of older breeders have been omitted 
from this discussion because their varieties 
are not considered to be of such importance 
as to justify their inclusion. Some present- 
day workers have also been excluded, perhaps 
wrongly, as it is difficult to obtain a correct 
perspective of current productions. Again, 
a few important varieties have not been treated, 
because information concerning them is not 
available at present. T. P. McIntosh. 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Practical Fruit Growing .* 


AS an introduction to the subject of fruit 
culture for market this book will be read with 
interest by beginners, but it does not go into 
detail sufficiently to be of much service as a 
guide to practical operations. It suffers from 
the attempt to cover too wide a field in a limited 
space. 

The culture and marketing of tree fruits, 
bush fruits, Strawberries, Nuts, and such 
out-of-the-way subjects as Apricots and Figs. 
are dealt with in the space of 189 pages of 
rather large type, which naturally results in 
giving little more than an outline. Forexample, 
on the important matter of the preparation of 
the land for planting, the need for deep cultiva- 
tion is emphasized, but it is not stated what 
implements are to be used or how the work is 
to be done. Again, a strong point is made of 
the importance of having the trees on the right 
stocks, and a good many of these are briefly 
described ; but at the end the reader does not 
gain a clear impressicn as to which stocks the 
author recommends for each particular purpose. 

In the section ‚on pests and diseases 
Valuable space is wasted on troubles which are 
not of sufficient importance to concern growers 
very much. Bitter rot, for instance, for which, 
in a season favourable to the disease, it is stated 
that it may be necessary to spray Apples with 
Bordeaux mixture every fortnight from the 
bursting of the buds to the ripening of the 
fruit ! 

In spite of these and other faults there is a 
good deal that is sound in the book. The vexed 
question of grading is summed up very fairly 
as follows: ‘‘Itis a fact that, while the man 
who carefully grades his fruit does reap an 
advantage, careful packing does not always 
turn an unprofitable crop into a profitable one. 
If careful grading were the only obstacle in 
the way of making a profit from the fruit, 
it is safe to say that ninety per cent. of the 
growers would at once become first-class graders. 
High cost of production is rather the cause, 
not only of the difficulties of growing at a profit 
but also of trying to save in every way possible, 
and it is to some extent the cause of lack of 
care in grading. In spite of this, however, 
it is well worth while to grade carefully and 
market as carefully.” 

The modern practice of running pigs or poultry 
under fruit trees has not been overlooked 
by Mr. Morton, who has a good word to say 
for poultry, not only because they destroy 
many insects pests, but also because, in his 
opinion, they influence the size and especially 
the colour of the fruit. Where poultry is 
run in an Apple orchard it has been found that, 
not only is the same high colour obtainable 
as Where the trees are grown in grass, but the 
Apples are as large as those grown on cultivated 
land. He considers also that poultry manure 
is particularly valuable to Plums, increasing 
the size of the fruit as do few other manures. 





* Practical Fruit Gruicing, by J. W. Morton. 
by Ernest Benn Lid. Price 106 net. 
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VEGETABLE GARDEN. 


THE CABBAGE. 
(Concluded from page 394.) 


Or foreign varieties, a few have by sheer 
merit forced their way to the front in our 
lists. The most important are :—Danish— 
Copenhagen Market, R.E., and Emperor or 
Ballhead, D.L. ; Dutch—Enkhuizen Glory, R.E ; 
French—Christmas Drumhead, D.E.; Etampes, 


c.E.; Express, C.E.; and Primo, D.E. German— 
Brunswick, D.M. ; Schweinfurt, D.E.; and 
Winnigstadt, c.E. American—several grand 


sorts, which will be more fully referred to in 
a special article later. 

The value of the Cabbage is the more 
remarkable as an article of food because in 
one or other of its various forms the entire 
plant is eaten. The root in the form of Swede 
and Turnip-rooted Cabbage is a valued winter 
vegetable: an edible stem is furnished by 
Kohl Rabi and Marrow-stem Kale; the head, 
leaves and stems of Cabbage and Kales are 
articles of every-day consumption; the flowers 
are served up in the form of Broccoli and 
Cauliflower, and as regards the seeds the birds 
get their full share, while such of it as is 
ground into cake provides valuable food for 
sheep. 

That this food is both nutritious and cleansing 
goes without saying, its value is recognised 
by every sheep farmer and stock breeder, 
and every poultry farmer knows the health- 
giving properties of the fresh Cabbage leaf to 
his broods. As an article of diet for man 
the value of Cabbage is often spoiled. To 
the writer, after an experience in many 
countries of more than fourscore years, the 
fault lies not in the food, but with the cook. 
Soups and entrees occupy the first place in 
the mind of the lady of the kitchen, but too 
often in our country the humble Cabbage is 
relegated to the scullerymaid, and the result 
in many homes, in the restaurants of the 
rich and the cookshops of the poor, the 
vegetable comes to the table a sodden, 
indigestible, half-cooked mass, heavily charged 
with soda. 

Realising the justice of the foregoing 
criticism, the Editor of The Vegetable Garden 
states :—“ The Cabbaves are by far the most 
precious vegetables we have, when eaten 
young, in the right season, and well-cooked. 
This vegetable in its wondrous variety is 
better fitted for our country than for any 
other, and comes to greatest perfection in it. 
To despise it and to neglect it is a mistake 
and a Joss. The question of cooking is un- 
doubtedly of paramount importance. ... It 
may therefore not be out of place here to 
give a few indications as to the way Cabbage 
is usually cooked and used in France. lst. 
As a Soup (Soupe aux chour), the head of a 
Cabbage or of a Savoy is freed of its outer 
leaves, cut in two or four, washed and placed 
in cold, salted water on the fire, adding a few 
Carrots, Turnips, Potatos, and a fair-sized 
piece of bacon or ham. Let boil slowly at 
least three hours. 2nd. As a vegetable, the 
head is cut into small pieces, washed, put in 
boiling, salted water. on the fire. and cooked 
for half-an-hour, then placed in a strainer. 
Cook sausages or lean bacon cut in small 
pieces, and when done add to the Cabbage, 
and let all simmer slowly together until the 
time for serving. 3rd, As a garnishing, take 
only the white heart of some Cabbages, cook 
for half-an-hour as above, strain, mince and 
place in a stewpan with butter and a little 
broth, and let simmer slowly until time for 
serving.” 

And now after having found the Cabbage 
in the garden of that world-famous epicure, 
Theophrastus, who lamented the shortness of 
human life jin his one-hundred-and-seventh 
year; and having traced some of its history 
and developments down the ages that have 


intervened, selected the choicest variety at 
present in existence, and had it capably 
cooked and served, the writer thinks jit is 


igh time to leave it to its fate. N, B. Dicks. 


NOVEMBER 21, 1925. 





CORN SALAD OR LAMB'S LETTUCE. 
(VALERIANELLA OLITORIA, MoENCR) 
French: Mache. German: Feldsald. 


THosk who love a mixed salad and regard 
Corn Salad as one of its most acceptable con. 
stituents should remember that September 
is the closing month for sowing the seeds in 
any one year. The plants grow ro readily, 
if fully matured seeds are sown, and require, 
practically no attention beyond the indispen- 
sable weeding, that no one who possesses a garden 
on which sun sometimes shines, anywhere 
south of the Trent, need be without it. The 
great value of being able to pull the leaves fresh 
from one’s own garden, applies specially 
to this somewhat delicate plant, which does 
not take kindly to the market grower’s basket 
or the greengrocer’s shop window. This partly 
accounts for the fact that, as a rule, it is not 
very much in evidence, for as Messrs. Vilmorin 
point out in The Vegetable Garden : ‘* The whole 
of the plant is used as a salad and an excellent 
and distinct salad it is, far too little used in 
England. This forms, with the outer stalks 
of Celery, one of the best mixed salads.” 

The common variety is a native plant; an 
annual, which from seeds sown in the autumn 
flowers and develops its seeds in the following 
spring and summer. 

The old herbalists dwell more upon the 
variations in the different Valerians and their 
medicinal virtues, which consists mainly in 
their value as a diuretic, than upon their uses 
as an article of food. Phillip Miller enters 
fully into both sides of the question and gives 
descriptions of twelve Valerians, including the 
common and the Italian varieties. The follow- 
ing is taken from the seventh edition of his 
famous Dictionary, 1759: “The ninth sort is 
the Common Corn Sallad which is cultivated 
in gardens, but is found growing naturally 
upon arable land amongst the corn in many 
parts of England. This is an annual plant 
which dies when it has perfected its seed . . 
the seeds which ripen in August, are very apt 
to drop before they have changed their colour. 
It is propagated as a sallad herb for the spring. 
but having a strong taste, which is not agreeable 
to many palates, is is not so much in use as it 
was formerly. The younger the plants are 
when used the less strong will be their tasie 
so they may supply the table in a scarcity, 
of other herbs.” 

Instead of allowing an admittedly valuable 
plant to go out of use, our French neighbours 
set to work to improve its qualities by intelligent 
cultivation, with the result that at least eight 
varieties, more or less distinct, have been 
developed with which the connoisseur may regale 
himself with very little trouble and at a trifling 
expense. The following are some of the best :— 
1. — Broad-leaved, large-seeded; the most 
commonly grown variety, vigorous, rather 
pale in colour and lacking in substance, but 
gives a larger yield than the small seeded 
varieties. 2.—Cabbaging Dark Green, an excel- 
lent variety with short leaves, very agreeable 
to the taste, compact growing and very distinct. 
3. Louviers Dark Green, a very quick growing, 
Vigorous variety, forming a large rosette of 
apoon-shaped leaves, dark green, and of good 
substance, that travel well; it cannot be too 
highly recommended for crop, appearance 
and quality. 4—Green Etampes, a compact 
plant, very hardy and travels well; the dark 
green leaves are curiously veined. 6.— Rouen 
Green, an earlier and brighter green-coloured 
form of the Etampes. S. B. Dicks. 

CHICORY. 

In gardens where a Mushroom house or 
sinilar structure is not available for the forcing 
of Chicory, the plants may be grown and 
blanched in pots. Receptacles nine inches in 
diameter are suitable and they may be filled 
with the old soil from seed boxes. When the 
erowns have been planted the soil should be 
soaked in tepid water, and the pot covered with 
an inverted pot of a corresponding size, taking 
care to close the drainage hole of the latter to 
exclude the light. The pots containing the 
plants may then be stood under the stage in a 
greenhouse. and in due time the crowns will 
send up crisp, tender leaves. J.J. 
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SOCIETIES. 


SOCIETE NATIONALE D’HORTICULTURE 
DE FRANCE. 


THe final display organised by the French 
National Horticultural Society in connection 
with the Decorative Arts Exhibition in Paris 
took the place of the usual autumn show. As 
is usual at this time of year, Chrysanthemums 
took pride of place, and fruits also made an 
imposing display. The Dahlia, having suffered 
by the reeent frosts, had to give way before the 
queen of autumn flowers, and to the great regret 
of those who make Dahlias their speciality. 

The firm of VILMORIN-ANDRIEUX ET CIE, of 
Paris, had at the entrance to the pavilion a 
large group entirely composed of Chrysanthe- 
mums, of which the main feature was an immense 
portico in old rose and grey, abundantly 
decorated with flowers; in the .foreground, 
a stairway of pink Chrysanthemums led to 
a round hollow furnished with plants of cream, 
pink, white, and tawny shades. There was 
also a considerable number of plants for various 
purposes—market plants, specimens, one- 
flowered plants, and some of ordinary cultivation. 
Among others noted were fine specimens of 
Blanche Poitevine, white; La Crau, pinkish- 
white (trained in octagonal form); Edith Cavell, 
brownish-yellow ; L. C. Thorne, pinkish-white - 
La Puisaye, brownish-red; Silver King, pink, 
with silvered reverse; Norman Chittenden, 
pure white; and Cavatine, brownish-yellow. 
As regards seedlings, the following received 
Certificates of Merit :— Bourguignon, Japanese, 
blood-red with yellow reverse ; Vendéen, 
Incurved Japanese, honey yellow ; Le Valenti- 
nois, orange red with yellow reverse ; Savoyard, 
spirally incurved, milk-white with cream 
reflexes ; Beauceron, citron yellow; and 
Béarnais, amaranth, with violet reverse. 

Mme. Vve. MARTIN ET Fius, the big Chrysan- 
thernum raisers of Champigny, also showed 
a number of seedlings not yet in commerce, 
of which the following, among others, were 
certificated :—Souvenir de René Alavoine, red, 
lined with gold; Val Joli, old rose; Violetera, 
plum-violet with mauvish-white reverse; and 
Ami Bezy, sulphur yellow. 

M. FERON, of Garches, had a circular group 
comprising very fine, large flowers, in the centre 
of the pavilion, which included Thomas W. 
Pockett, a large pink flower with silvered reverse; 
Mme. Jane Maurel, pure white; Ernest Vidé, 
a very beautiful Incurved, bronzy yellow; 
Fred Huggett, white centre and pink crown ; 
Armistice; and Ami Paul Labbé. 

M. G. TRUFFAUT, of Versailles, had a big 
group in which a fine colour effect was obtained 
by massing the various shades; the chief 
varieties used were Undaunted, pink ; Salonica, 
browaish red; R. C. Pulling, yellow; and Jeanne 
d'Arc, white. 

The firm of FéRarp, of Paris, had a little group 
of single varieties including Serin, yellow; 
and Mouette, white; MM. LocHorT ET Fourp- 
RIGNIER, of Pierrefitte, showed Mme. Romet, 
a white sport from Président Poincaré; Deuil 
de Paul Labbé, purple garnet colour; Enchan- 
tress, deep pink; and D. B. Crane, bright pink. 

Fruits were represented by a number of 
excellent groups, but one which must be 
mentioned as being altogether unequalled was 
the wonderful display of Grapes made by M. 
SALOMON, of Thomery, which included Gradiska, 
white; Black Alicante: Alphonse Lavallée, 
black ; Angelino, pink ; Chauoia and Cornichon, 
white, elongated berries; and Muscat Cannon 
Hall, with enormous round white fruits. The 
display was set off by garlands of an ornamental 
vin3,bearin: pretty little turquoise blue berries— 
Vitis brevipedunculata. The VINEGROWERS 
SYNDICATE of Thomery also had a nice display 
of Grapes, furnished with faultless examples of 
Chasselas de Fontainebleau. 

Among other exhibits of fruits must be 
mentioned the fine collections of Apples and 
Pears of Messrs. NoMBLOT, of Bourg la Reine, 
and Moser, of Versailles. Among the fruits 
of the first-named firm, which were prettily 
decorated with the berries and ornamental 
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foliage of Berberis, Cotoneaster, Symphoricarpus 
and Ruscus, were lovely specimens of Apples 
Calville St. Sauveur, Belle Dubois, and Maiden’s 
Blush, and of Pears Beurré Superfin, Charles 
Ernest, Beurré Bachelier, and Beurré d’Apre- 
mont, the latter a long-shaped fruit, with 
greyish colouring. M. Moser had Apples 
Peasgood’s Nonesuch, and Pears Doyenné 
du Comice, Beurré de Naghin, Duchesse Bererd, 
and Dr. Pigeaux among his collection. 

The other exhibitors showed mainly com- 
mercial varieties of current interest; M. 
CHAUFFOUR, of Versailles, had some marvellous 
Doyenné du Comice Pears, and also a large, 
curiously curved Calabash Pear, Mme. Furst. 
The students of the arboricultural course at 
the Luxembourg Gardens (ProF. CUNY), brought 
a very fine exhibit of current varieties, and M. 
PESTEL, of Marques, Normandy, showed an 
interesting series of Cider Apples. 

M. CHARLOT, of Paris, worthily represented 
Parisian floral art with very pretty vases of 
Roses, Carnations, Lilium speciosum, and 
Cattleyas, and an elegant basket of Cyclamens. 

A group of enormous and well-varied 
vegetables, from the IGNy HORTICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, replaced, at the last momentan exhibit 
of Dahlias which had failed to remain in con- 
dition. 

The little Orchid house was abundantly 
furnished, chiefly with Cattlevas. M. Marcoz, 
of Brunoy, showed fine specimens of Cattleya 
amabilis alba, with pure white petals and lilac 
labellum : Brasso-Cattleva Leemann, the deli- 
cated fimbriated labellum greenish with pink 
edzes: Cattleya tenebrosa gisas. lilac withspotted 
labellum ; Cattleya Aviateur Pégoud, chamois, 
with purple labellum ; and Oncidium Rogersii, 
vellow. MM. VACHEROT ET LECUOUFLE sent 
from their establishment at Boissy St.-Leger, 
Laelio-Cattleya Barrés, chamois petals and 
magenta labellum; Onciditm  Boissyense. 
yellow; Odontoglossum amabile; and Laelio- 
Cattleya elegans Turneri X Brasso-Cattleya 
Leemann, a large, dark red flower. with an 
enormous fimbriated labelluim. M. PERRIN, of 
Clamart, had among other good things Cattleya 
Luminosa, yellow petals and magenta labellum ; 
and Cattleya Alcimeda alba. (C. labiata alba 
x C. Gaskelliana alba), the large flower pure 
white, except for the brownish-yellow colour 
at the centre of the labellum. For this latter, 
a Certificate of Merit was awarded. 

Codiaeums and warm house foliage plants 
were shown by M. CHANTRIER, of Mortefontaine, 
M. BILLIARD, of Vésinet; and M. VALLERAND, 
of Taverny, sent tuberous Begonias; Roses 
in pots were presented by M. LEVEQUE, of 
Ivry; a very pretty collection of small Cacti 
in pots was exhibited by M. THIEBAUT, of Paris ; 
and M. KEMPNICH, of Voippy (Alsace), showed 
enormous pots of Cyclamens, well-flowered 
and of various colours. ‘Then there was the 
little salon of flower paintings, usually a feature 
of the autumn show, in which were also exhibited 
plans and designs of garden architects, and 
the artistic moulded artificial fruits made 
by M. THEVENY, of Paris. 

With this final exhibition the participation 
of the Society in the Exhibiticn of Decorative 
Arts terminates, a participation which has 
necessitated a very great and sustained effort 
on the part of the exhibitors. In spite of the 
fact that the position reserved for the horti- 
cultural pavilion was very badly chosen, and the 
almost total lack of advertisement, the efforte 
of the horticultural exhibitors have none the 
less been fully appreciated by the public, and 
at every successive exhibition a numerous 
and interested throng has never ceased to press 
into the pavilion to admire the beautiful things 
presented there. A.M. 


GUILDFORD AND DISTRICT CHRYSAN- 
TREMUM. 


OPENED by the President, F. F. Smalipiece, 
Esq., J.P., the thirty-tnird annual show of the 
above Society, held at Guildford on the 4th 
and 65th November, was a marked success. 
The exhibits, which taxed the capacity of the 
large Borough Hall with its anterooms and 
some of the corridors, were all of a high standard 
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in merit, and drew well-deserved complimenta 
from the judges. The professional growers 
and amateurs alike staged splendid exhibits 
in all classes of flowers, fruit and vegetables. 
Grapes were particularly fine, and the same 
might be written of the Apples, which were 
temptingly displayed in great variety in first- 
Class condition. Table decorations were 
exquisite both in Roses and Chrysanthemums, 
and trade exhibits by various local firms were 
in keeping with the general excellence of other 
exhibitors. 

The premier bloom of the show was grown 
by Mrs. PAYNTER, of Stoke Hill (gr. Mr. Cook}— 
Mrs. Algernon Davis—and a group in which 
it appeared won the first prize for the best collec- 
tion. 

Another striking exhibit, artistically displaved 
was a group of singles, naturally grown without 
disbudding, by the President of the Society 
(gr. Mr. W. F. Binfield). This had no com- 
petitor, but was worthy the first prize it obtained. 

Quite a number of the exhibits realised good 
prices at a Dutch auction conducted by Mr. 
Joy, of Snowdenham Hall, at the close of the 
show, the proceeds going to augment the funds 
of the Society—the balance sheet shows a sum 
in hand of £66 brought forward, and judcing 
by the attendance on both days, this years 
show should be self-supporting. 


READING AND DISTRICT GARDENERS’. 


THE usual fortnightly meeting was held 
in the Abbey Hall, on the Yth inst., when the 
President (Mr. Frank E. Moring, F.R.H:S.). 
presided, the attendance of memkers numtering 
126. 

The subject for discussion was ‘‘ Chrysanthe-. 
mums,” and this was introduced in a well- 
written and exceedingly practical paper by 
Mr. H. H. Lucking, The Grotto Gardens, 
Streatley, a member of the Pangbourne Garden- 
ers’ Mutual Improvement Association. He dealt 
exclusively with the large bloom section. 

In the competition for six large blooms of 
Chrysanthemums there were six entries, and 
many fine blooms were staged. The first prize 
was awarded to Mr. A. H. Dow, Calcot Park 
Gardens; the second to Mr. F. J. GREEN. 
Aldermaston Court Gardens, and the third 
to Mr. C. S. Cuacy, Sidmouth Grange Gardens. 
Reading. In the non-competitive section 4 
First-Class Certificate was awarded to Mr 
A. W. Gower, Calcot Grange Gardens, for 8 
magnificent group of Chrysanthemums, whilst 
Awards of Merit were granted to Mr. G. CLARK, 
Dyson's Wood Gardens, for Tomatos; to Mr. 
W. SAUNDERS, St Catherine's, Bear Wood, 
for Sea Kale Beet; to Mr. F. TURNER, South- 
view, Calcot, for three vases of Chrysanthemums. 
Seven new members were elected. 


KINGSTON AND SURBITON CHRYSAN- 
THEMUM. 


THE eighteenth annual exhibition was held 
at Surbiton Asse:ably Rooms, on Wednesday. 
November 7, and was most successful in every 
way. The Challenge Cup, given by the Trades- 
men of Kingston and Surbiton, was won by 
Mr. E. H. Pearce, gardener at the Lord 
Wandsworth Agricultural College, near Basing: 
stoke, with a magnificent lot of blooms in six 
vases; the varieties were Mrs. B. Carpenter. 
Frances Jolliffe, F. J. Fleming, R. C. Pulling. 
Mrs. A. Davis and Majestic. The N.C.S. 
Gold Medal and a Certificate also went to this 
exhibit. For a group of Japanese Chrysanthe- 
mums in pots, A. G. E. Howeson, Esq. (gr 
Mr. Cannon) won first prize, and his group 
contained some very fine blooms in good con: 
dition. For a group of single varieties in pots. 
G. C. Hopson, Esq. (gr. Mr. Belfield), won the 
first prize, including the Bond Challenge Cup 
and the N.C.S. Silver-Gilt Medal. The class 
for a group of singles, in vases, brought no entries 
for the fine Silver Cup offered by the President. 
Amateur growers staged some very fine flowers, 
especially Mr. Surry, Mr. O. Hawkine and 
Mr. Bowne. 
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A Special Prize, given by P. Chapman, Esq., 
for the best bloom grown in the Society's 
district, was won by Mr. M. C. CANNON, the 
variety being Mrs. Carpenter; a similar 
prize for the amateurs went to Mr. Surry, 
for a very fine bloom of Masterpiece. 

Messrs. ALLWooD Bros., Hayward’s Heath, 
staged a large display of perpetual Carna- 
tions. Mr. L. R.  RussELL, Richmond, 
exhibited a large group of stove and green- 
house plants which proved very interesting, and 
a group put up by Sir W. Corry, Bart., Clare- 
mont, Esher (gr. Mr. W. Payne), contained some 
fine specimens of Dracaenas and Codiaeums 
with other exotic plants. Some miniature 
Japanese gardens from Mr. J. H. PAGE were good 
specimens of this style of gardening. A large 
collection of very fine Apples was put up by 
Mr. GARDNER, Ruxley Lodge, Claygate. The 
attendance was very good and the notable 
increase in exhibits proves that Chrysanthemum 
culture is recovering from the late depression. 


— 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL. 


NOVEMBER 17.—Following closely upon the 
annual show of the National Chrysanthemum 
Society, when the hall was filled with mag- 
nificent flowers and a crowded attendance, 
the R.H.S. Hall, Westminster, was strangely 
quiet on the above date, when there was the 
smallest November show for a very long time. 
Chrysanthemums, a splendid exhibit of winter- 
flowering Begonias, and Carnations, were the 
chief floral features, and there were two good 
exhibits of fruit. The main portion of the centre 
of the hall was occupied with exhibits of garden 
plans and paintings of more or less interest 
and merit. 

Orchid Committee. 

Present :--Sir) Jeremiah Colman (in the 
Chair), Mr. Gurney Wilson (Hon. Sec.), Mr. R. 
Brooman White, Mr. Frederick J. Hanbury, 
Mr. H. S. Pitt, Mr. S. W. Flory, Mr. Arthur 
Dye, Mr. H. G. Alexander, Mr. Fred K. Sander, 
Mr. Charles H. Curtis, Mr. J. E. Shill, Mr. H. H. 
Smith, Mr. E. R. Ashton, Mr. T. Armstrong, 
Mr. R. Thwaites, Mr. J. Wilson Potter and Mr. 
Stuart Low. 


AWARDS OF MERIT. 


Brasso-Cattleya Rosita (Cattleya aurea ~ B.-C. 
Ilenc).—The lip of this hybrid is very large, 
finely fringed and showy, the central golden 
area being marked with rosy-orange and sur- 
rounded by purplish-rose. The sepals have a 
pale yellow ground, mottled with rose, and the 
petals are light purplish rose with faint mottlings 
of pale yellow. Shown by Messrs. STUART 
Low AND Co. 

Cypripedium Baldur var. magnificum (G. F. 
Moore x Niobe).—An upstanding flower showing 
traces of C. Fairrieanum parentage. The 
broad dorsal sepal is pale rose with heavier 
markings and lines of deeper shade and a 
brownish-green base. The petals and lip are 
rich, burnished brown with dark lines on the 
former. Shown by Sir GrEorGE HOotrorr 
(gr. Mr. H. Alexander), Westonbirt, Tetbury. 

Cypripedium Roslyn (Niobe x Reginald Young). 
—In this also the evidence of C. Fairrieanum 
parentage was obvious. The dorsal sepal has a 
white ground with dark, blackish-purple lines 
and chequering and a green base. The petals 
ure green, marked with brown, and the neat 
lip is brown. Shown by Messrs. SANDERs. 


OTHER EXHIBITS. 


Sir JEREMIAH COLMAN (gr. Mr. J. Collier), 
Gatton Park, Reigate, showed a fine specimen 
of the “blue” Cattleya Ariel var. Gatton 
Blue, carrying fifteen flowers; a specimen of 
Brasso-Laelio-Cattleya Antoinette, with eight 
handsome flowers; examples of Coelogyne 
barbata, Cirrhopetalum Medusae, Masdevallia 
pachyantha and cut flowers of several varieties 
of Laelia pumila and L. praestans. 

Several growers sent a few plants, and among 
these the specimen of Vuylstekeara Rutherford 
Sylvia was charming as shown by Messrs. 
CHARLESWORTH AND Co. Cattleya Roderick 
and the bold Brasso-Cattleya Alderman were 
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conspicuous among Messrs. BLACK AND FLory’s 
plants. 

Messrs. Cowan AND Co. were the only 
exhibitors of a group of Orchids on this occasion, 
and they set up about three dozen plants, 
each raised on a low stand, without any accom- 
paniment other than green moss over the pots. 
A handsome flower of Cattleya Aeneas, gold 
and ruby, occupied the central position, while 
Brasso-Caitleya British Queen represented by 
three plants each carrying a pair of blooms, 
was conspicuous among Cypripediums and a 
few Odontoglossums. The best of the Cypri- 
pediums were C. Reginald Young, C. Ellis Need- 
ham, C. Cyclops, C. Elatior, C. Leeanum var. 
J. Gurney Fowler, C. Maudiae magnificum and 
C. Actaeus. 


Floral Committee. 


Section A.—Presenf: Mr. Henry B. May 
(in the Chair), Mr. J. F. McLeod, Mr. H. J. Jones, 
Mr. W. Howe, Mr. J. M. Bridgeford, Mr. Hugh 
Dickson, Mr. D. Ingamells, Mr. W. A. Bilney. 
Mr. M. C. Allwood, Mr. A. G. Cousins, Mr. F. 
Streeter, Mr. J. B. Riding, Mr. W. B. Gingell, 
Mr. D. B. Crane, Mr. Charles E. Pearson, and 
Mr. H. R. Darlington. 


Section B.—Prescnt; Mr. Chas. T. Musgrave 
(in the Chair), Sir William Lawrence, Mr. Gerald 
Loder, Mr. G. Reuthe, Mr. E. H. Wilding, 
Mr. C. Williams, Mr. A. Bedford, Mr. F. G. 
Preston, Mr. Reginald Cory, Mr. R. C. Notcutt. 
Mr. R. D. Trotter, and Mr. James Hudson. 


AWARDS OF MERIT. 


Leonotis Leonurus, The Warren var.---An 
old garden plant, figured in the Botanical 
Magazine, t. 478, 125 years ago, Leonotis 
Leonurus is a greenhouse exotic which has 
had several names, notably Phlomis Leonurus— 
the name given in connection with the Bot. 
Maug. figure — Stachys africana, Leonurus 
Capitis bonae, and L. africana, the latter 
occurring in Miller's Dictionary. The plant is 
a shrubby Labiate introduced from South Africa 
in 1712, It may grow so tall as seven feet 
or eight feet, but clever cultivators produce 
good plants about three feet high. As a late 
autumn- and winter-flowering plant it is worthy 
of consideration as its whorls of scarlet flowers 
produce a very bright effect. Onastout flower- 
ing stem there may be so many as four of five 
whorls or tiers of flowers. The latter resemble 
those of the Dead Nettle in shape, but are rather 
longer and not so tightly packed in the whorls. 
In The Warren variety the flowers are of a 
light orange shade. Shown by Mr. C. M. 
PRESTON, The Warren, Hayes. 

Galanthus  byzantinus var. November.—A 
sturdy autumn-flowering variety, with large, 
white flowers that have a green, white-edged 
centre. The leaves are half-an-inch broad 
and the flower stems about six inches high. 
How far this differs from a good form of G. 
byzantinus we cannot state, but it is a delightful 
hardy plant. G. byzantinus is considered to 
be a natural hybrid between G. plicatus and G. 
Elwesii. Shown by C. T. Muscrave, Esq., 
Hascombe Place, Godalming. 

Chrysanthemum Crimson Dawn.—A_ grand 
single variety of vivid blood-crimson colour. 
The florets are broad and there is a very narrow 
yellow zone around the eye. Shown by Mr. H. 
SHOESMITH, JUNR., Woking. 

Chrysanthemum Enton Beauty.—A decorative 
variety of rich, velvety crimson colour. Shown 
by Mr. W. HALL, Enton Hall Gardens, Witley. 

Chrysanthemum Clio —A rosy  terra-cotta 
decorative variety. Shown by Mr. H. SHokr- 
SMITH, JUNR. 


GROUPS. 

The most extensive floral displays were 
made by Chrysanthemums which were shown 
in great excellence by Mr. H. J. Jones who 
filled a large space. His exhibition Japanese 
blooms were especially magnificent, and included 
Queen Mary and Victory, white; Princess 
Mary and Mrs. R. C. Pulling, yellow ; and the 
mauve Mrs. Algernon Davis. In the centre 
of this very fine collection there was a fascinating 
vase of the decorative variety Rayonnante 
together with good white and buff coloured 
sports; the association of pink, buff and white 
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was particularly successful. One of the best 
singles in the group was the new Crimson Dawn, 
a very shapely flower of rather more than average 
size, and rich, velvety crimson colouring. The 
Hon. Edith Smith, a single, of similar size 
but with broader florets, is also very decora- 
tive. Its mauve shade of colour is reminiscent 
of Viviand Morel, a variety which, a couple of 
decades and more ago, was an indispensable 
exhibition variety. Although not now exhibited 
it is extensively grown for the market. 


In a rather smaller but very meritorious 
group of Chrysanthemums, Messrs. KEITH 
LUXFORD AND Co., included splendid blooms 
of Julia, a rosy sport from Mrs. B. Carpenter ; 
Major Wheatley, yellow base colour, lightly 
overlaid with rosy pink; and the yellow Mra. 
R.C. Pulling. Singles were also well represented 
by Catriona, old rose with small white zone ; 
Everbright, rich apricot; Mary Newton, rosy 
terra-cotta, with a golden disc; and the pure 
white Nona. 

Decorative varieties and single Chrysanthe- 
mums were gracefully displayed by Mr. A. G. 
VINTEN. Chief amongst the former were 
Golden Marvel, Golden Wonder and the brilliant 
Shirley Scarlet. The singles included Nona, 
Robert Collins, rich amber ; Bridgwater Absolute 
very bright crimson; and Floria, a medium- 
sized bright pink, with a narrow white zone. 


Messrs. JOHN PEED AND SON set up the finest 
collection of winter-flowering Begonias that 
has been exhibited for a considerable time. 
Each of the many plants, which filled a whole 
length of double tabling, was a perfect specimen 
of useful size and the use of Kentias along the 
centre, with Codiaeums (Crotons) and Dracaenas 
at judicious intervals added to their decorative 
value. The principal varieties of Begonia 
were Exquisite, lovely blush pink, becoming 
deeper in colour at the margins of the petals; 
Optima, rich deep salmon; and Eclipse, seni- 
double flower of reddish-salmon. The principal 
Codiaeums were very elegant specimens of 


Palais de Glace, Inimitable, Areitamensisx, 
and Lady Zetland. 
Carnations were shown in considerable 


quantity by Messrs. Stuart, Low anp Co., 
Messrs. ALLWOOD Bros., and Mr. C. ENGELMANN. 
The principal varieties staged by Messrs. 
STUART Low anD Co. were Sir Philip Sassoon, 
Eileen Low, Topsy. and White Queen. They 
also showed good plants of Acacia platyptera, 
A. Baileyana and Erica melanthera. The 
Carnations of Messrs. ALLWooD Bros. included 
Topsy, Triumph, Shot Silk and Mikado, while 
Mr. C. ENGELMANN set up bright vases of 
Laddie, Red Laddie, Orange Sunstar, Maine 
Sunshine, Betty Low and Cupid. 


In a floor group Messrs. L. R. RUSSELL 
LTD., arranged various hardy shrubs such as 
Golden Ivies, Pittosporum Silver Queen and 
Pyracantha Lelandii. Mr. Scrasre-DIckens, 
Horsham, exhibited an attractive group of 
white Christmas Roses with autumn-tinted 
leaves of Berberis aquifolium. The Misses 
Hopkins showed pans of Primroses, and Mr. 
J. KLINKERT had a collection of shapely topiary 
specimens, chiefly in Box. Messrs. RrEAMs- 
BOTTOM AND Co. showed St. Brigid Anemones. 

Many exhibits of paintings of garden scenes 
and floral studies materially assisted to fill the 
hall. The principal exhibitors were Miss JULIET 
WILLIAMS, Who displayed very good studies of 
Anemones, Marigolds, spring-flowering shrubs 
and Rambler Roses; Miss EDITH FISHER, 
Miss E. M. KILPATRICK. Mrs. M. TOWNSEND, 
Mrs. EDITH ANDREWS, Mrs. HENRY SPENCER, 
Mrs. ALFRED Woop, and Mr. H. P. OKEDEN. 
Dr. GEORGE H. RODMAN had photomicrographs 
of the petiole of Limnanthemum peltatum, 
showing the idioblasts and their relation to the 
air spaces. An unnamed exhibitor set up 
interesting paintings of Irises from the Caucasus. 


Fruit and Vegetable Committee. 


Present: Mr. J. Cheal (in the Chair), Mr. 
P. D. T. Tuckett, Mr. G. F. Tinley, Mr. S. B. 
Dieks, Mr. W. Giles, Mr. T. Pateman, Mr. H. 
Prince, Mr. E. H. Neal, Mr. E. Beckett, Mr. 
W. H. Divers, Mr. E. A. Bunyard, and Mr. 
A. N. Rawes. 
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GROUPS. 


The Hon. Vicary Gisss (gr. Mr. E. Beckett): 
Aldenham House, Elstree, showed a collection 
of fruits comprising eighty varieties of Apples, 
two of Pears, eight of Grapes and two of Medlars. 
This very excellent exhibit was staged in a 
most attractive manner, quite different from that 
usually adopted by exhibitors. Mr. Beckett 
utilised a lattice-work background, and on this 
were arranged brackets which served to hold 
ornamental baskets of Apples. Overhanging 
the stand were fine Palms, and many pretty 
berriedand foliage plants were used as decoration, 
including Berberis, Selaginellas and fine Dra- 
caenas and Codiaeums. Most of the Apples were 
arranged on stands of varying heights, while 
the Grapes were displayed on the usual Grape 
stands. Amongst the more notable varieties 
of Apples were Hoary Morning, Cox’s Orange 
Pippin, May Queen, Queen Mary, Blenheim 
Pippin, James Grieve, Madresfield Court, 
Washington, Striped Beefing, and King of the 
Pippins; while the Pears included Catillac 
and Uvedale St. Germain. Excellent bunches 
of the following Grapes were exhibited: Lady 
Downe’s Seedling, Alnwick Seedling, Cooper’s 
Black, Appley Towers, Gros Maroc, Alicante 
and Muscat of Alexandria. 


Messrs. GEO. BUNYARD AND Co., LID., 
Maidstone, exhibited varieties of Apples 
representing some of the best in season. The 


sorts shown were: Rival, Norfolk Beauty, 
Peasgood’s Nonesuch, Ellison’s Orange, Wealthy, 
King of the Pippins, Coronation, Lane’s Prince 
Albert, Charles Ross, Lord Derby, Blenheim 
Pippin and Golden Noble. 


Messrs. BRINKMAN Bros., Chertsey, showed 
fruits of their new Apples George Carpenter 
and Victory. George Carpenter is a cross 
between Blenheim Orange and King of the 
Pippins, and has a true Blenheim flavour ; 
Victory is the result of crossing Peasgood’s 
Nonesuch and Bismarck, and is similar in size 
to that of the former variety. 


Mr. W. H. Divers brought three Apples, 
one each of Tun, an old Essex variety, Adams's 
Pearmain and Madresfield Court, to show 
how very alike, both in shape and colour, these 
three varieties are. They are, however, quite 
distinct, and of the three, Madresfield Court 
is much the best in quality. Tun is an old 
Apple grown extensively in Essex, but found 
in very few catalogues of Apples. It was 
included in the Royal Horticultural Society's 
Apple Conference in 1883, and is described 
in British Apples as a large, oblong, reddish- 
russet Apple of first quality. 





Trial of Second Early Potatos. 


The following Awards have been made 
to Second Early Potatos by the Council of the 
Royal Horticultural Society after trial at 
Wisley. 


AWARD OF MERIT. 


Great Scot, sent by Messra. W. H. SIMPSON, 
Birmingham ; Messrs. BARR AND Sons, London ; 
Messrs. GARDEN SUPPLIES, Liverpool; Messrs. 
DoBBIE AND Co., Edinburgh; and Messrs. 
DicKsOoN AND Rosinson, Manchester. 


HIcHLY COMMENDED. 


King Edward VII, sent by Messrs. W. H- 
SIMPSON; Messrs. GARDEN SUPPLIES; and Messrs. 
DoBBIE AND Co. Ardnell Rose, sent by Messrs. 
J. CARTER AND Co., Raynes Park. 

COMMENDED. 

King George V,* sent by Messrs. W. H. 
Stmepson; Messrs. BARR AND Sons: Messrs. 
J. CARTER AND Co.; Messrs. GARDEN SUPPLIES ; 
and Messrs. DicKSON AND ROBINSON. 

Ally, sent by Messrs. GARDEN SUPPLIES 5 
and Messrs. W. H. SIMPSON. 

K. of K., sent by Messrs. DICKSON 
ROBINSON and Messrs. W. H. SIMPSON. 

Edzell Blue*, sent by Messrs. J. CARTER AND 
Co. and Messrs. DICKSON AND ROBINSON. 


AND 


— — 


*Award recommended for crop, 


NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


AT the meeting of this Society’s Floral 
Committee held at the Royal Horticultural 
Society's Hall on November 16, twenty-four 
novelties were submitted, and the following 
awards were made :— 


FIRST-CLASS CERTIFICATES. 


Jessie McNab.—V.2.a. A large, single 
variety of elegant form, the several rows of 
florets drooping gracefully. Colour clear yellow. 
Shown by Messrs. KEITH LuUxFORD AND Co. 

Ajax.—A large, loosely-incurving Japanese 
variety of fine exhibition form. The colour 
is yellow, shading to deep amber. 

Clio—II.b. A reflexing Japanese variety 
of fine market and decorative type. The flowers 
are of good form and substance and borne on 
good stems. The colour is rosy terra-cotta. 
This and the foregoing variety were shown by 
Mr. H. SHOESMITH, junr., Mayford, Woking. 

Ra.—I1.2.b. This is a capital market variety 
of closely-incurving Japanese form and rich 
orange-yellow colour. The flowers are of good 
substance and promise to travel well. Shown 
by Messrs. Craaa, HARRISON AND CRAGG. 

Enton Beauty —II.1.b. Although only of 
medium size, the blooms of this variety are 
attractive by reason of their graceful, reflexing 
Japanese form and rich, velvety crimson 
colour. Shown by Mr. W. Haut, Enton Hall 
Gardens, Witley. 


Mrs. F. Brill.—V.2.a. A distinct, large, 
single variety with bronze florets. Should 
prove useful for exhibition purposes. The 


colour is deep rose with a narrow white zone 
around the eye. Shown by Mr. G. CARPENTER, 
West Hall Gardens, Byfleet. 


BRIGHTON AND HOVE HORTICULTURAL. 


NOVEMBER 10, 11 anD 12.—After the bitterly 
cold weather endured in London, it was a 
pleasure to find Brighton bathed in warm 
sunshine on the opening day of the Brighton 
Society's autumn exhibition, which was held 
as usual, in the Dome and Corn Exchange. 

A splendid exhibition was provided and com- 
petition was keen throughout the various classes 
while non-competitive displays were unusually 
good. The latter included a very fine exhibit 
made by the Brighton Corporation, consisting 
of Chrysanthemums and foliage plants arranged 
on the stage and orchestra of the Dome, by 
Mr. B. H. MACLAREN, Superintendent of the 
Brighton Parks. This exhibit was the most 
imposing one in the show, and its arrangement 
merited the high praise bestowed upon it. 
The exhibition was opened by Lord Lambourne, 
V.M.H., the veteran President of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, who was amazed and 
gratified by the display he had especially 
journeyed down to see. 

The Brighton Society offers several special 
awards, and the chief of these, the Brighton 
Challenge Bowl, offered for the best exhibit in 
the show, was awarded to Messrs. KEITH 
LUXFORD AND Co., for a very fine exhibit 
of Chrysanthemums. The Balchin Cup, for 
the best oval group of Chrysanthemums in pots, 
was awarded to S. ExELEY, Esq (gr. Mr. O. A. 
Cosham), Grand Hotel, Eastbourne. The 
Colman Bowl, presented by Alderman J. 
Colman for the best exhibit of twenty-four 
Japanese blooms, was won by F. E. RICHARDS, 
Esq. (gr. Mr. G. Tyler), East Grinstead, who 
has now won the trophy three years in succession. 
The Callaghan Silver Cup, offered for the best 
exhibit of black Grapes, was awarded to Mr. 
Hoag, of Worthing, while a barometer offered 
as special prize by Mr. T. Webber Gerrard, 
Withdean, was won by Mr. R. WHEARE, with 
the best collection in the vegetable classes. 

As already stated, S. EXELEY, Esq., was 
the most successful exhibitor of Chrysanthemums 
in pots, but he won this notable award in keen 
competition, where W. H. Voxkins, Esq. (gr. 
Mr. W. J. H. Scott), Beechwood, Withdean, 
won second prize, and Mr. N. D. Brooks, 
Blatchington Road, Hove, the third. Mr. 
HAROLD Jackson, Sillwood Road, Brighton, 
won first prize for six table plants, while for 
six Begonias of the Gloire de Lorraine type, 


Mr. A. Mason, Stanmer Park Gardens, was the 
most successful exhibitor. 

The best twenty-four Japanese blocms in 
not fewer than eighteen varieties, arranged in 
vases, were exhibited by F. E. RICHARDS. 
Esq., who was followed in the order nrentioned 
by Mr. W. H. ApTep, Broadwater, Worthing. 
and Captain R. ALMAcK (gr. Mr. R. Wheare), 
Danny Park, Hurst. F. E. RICHARDS, Esq., 
and Mr. W. H. APTED were first and second 
respectively for twelve distinct Japanese 
Chrysanthemums exhibited in vases, and both 
had commendable exhibits. For six blooms 
of one variety in a vase, shown with their 
own foliage, Mr. APTED secured the chief award. 
with F. E. RICHARDs, Esq., second, and Viscount 
CowpDRay (gr. Mr. R. Middleton), Paddock- 
hurst, third. Viscount Cowpkay was the 
most successful exhibitor of six vases of single 


Chrysanthemums, and Mr. W. H. APTED 
occupied the second position. For three vases 
of single Chrysanthemums, W. S&S. Poo te. 


Esq. (gr. Mr. J. G. Caswell), Oakwood, Haywards 
Heath, won the premier award, and was equally 
successful in the class for twelve disbudded 
blooms of single Chrysanthemums, while 
ViscocnT Cowpray had to be content with the 
second position. Mr. W. H. Aprep led for 
four vases of decorative Chrysanthemums. 
followed by Messrs. G. Eastwoop AND Soys, 
Hassocks, and C. T. CHANDLESS, Esq. (gr. Mr. 
F. W. Chilver), Sherrington Manor, Selmcston. 

C. T. CHANDLEssS, Esq., contributed the best 
table of cut Carnations arranged for effect, ard 
Messrs. G. EASTWOOD AND SONS were winners 
of the second prize. Mr. A. COOPER, Broadwater, 
Worthing, and Mrs. Hart, Glynde Horticul- 
tural School, won first and second prizes respec- 
tively for a table decoration in natural flowers 
and foliage. Mrs. A. COOPER was awarded 
first prize for a dinner table decoration of 
Chrysanthemums only, the second prize being 
taken by Mrs. A. M. Swany, and the third 
by Miss M. A. Ruyopres. The last-named 
competitor excelled for an epergne of ficwers, 
while Mrs. B. C. Martin, West Hill Place. 
Brighton, led in the class for a basket of Chrysan- 
themums arranged with autumn foliage. 

There were numerous entries in the Champion. 
ship class for a collection of nine distinct kinds 
of vegetables, open to the County of Sussex, 
and here Mr. W. SINFIELD, Brighton, won the 
premier award, while Mr. C. D. SEARLE, and Mr. 
C. GRINSTEAD, both of Eastbourne, won the 
second and third prizes respectively. Mr. 
SINFIELD was successful in several of the classes 
provided by seedsmen, and also secured premier 
honours for four dishes of Potatcos, for Brussels 
Sprouts, and for Leeks. Mr. J. H. Manton 
was another very successful exhibitor of 
vegetables, winning the first prize in the open 
class for six distinct kinds, and coming seccnd 
to Mr. E. CARPENTER for Parsnips. Mr. W. 
ANSELL, Rottingdean, led in the class for six 
Onions, and ViscouNT COWDRAY showed the 
best Cauliflowers. 

Mr. Hoaa, Iris Nurseries, Worthing, was the 
best exhibitor of two bunches of black Grapes. 
followed by Messrs. Doveras Bros., Ltp., 
Durrington, and C. T. CHANDLESS, Esq. For 
two bunches of white Grapes, the awards were 
made in the following order to Mr. E. CARPENTER, 
E. Ezra, Esq. (gr. Mr. P. Lisle), Partridge Green : 
and ViscounT CowprRay. The best basket of 
twelve culinary Apples, one variety, was shown 
by Capt. E. T. HopGeEs (gr. Mr. E. Mockford), 
Cowfold, while W. J. Yarr, Esq. (gr. Mr. J. H. 
Manton), Beech Hurst, Jed for four dishes of 
dessert Apples, and Mr. A. Mason secured the 
chief award for four dishes of culinary Apples. 
In the class for two dishes of culinary Apples. 
Messrs. EAStTwooD AND Sons led, while C. T. 
CHANDLEss, Esq., was most successful in the 
class for two dishes of dessert Apples. Dessert 
Pears were best shown by Mr. H. H. Parsons 
of Lewes, and stewing Pears by Mr. A. O. 
COSHAM. 

The following awards were made to non- 
competitive displays :— 

Gold Medal.—To Messrs. KEITH LUXFORD 
AND Co.; Messrs. SUTTON AND Sons; Messrs. 
DaniELs Bros.; Messrs. J. CARTER AND Co.: 
THE PREMIER SEED Co.; Mr. H. HEMSLEY; 
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NOVEMBER 21, 1925: 


Mr. 8. GRIFFIN; Mr. F. Woo._tarp; Mesars. 
J. CHEAL AND Sons,; Messrs. W. BALCHIN AND 
Son; and Mr. W. C. BRIGHT. 


Silver-Gilt Meaal.—To the GLYNDE HortI- 
CULTURAL SCHOOL; Messrs. G. MILES AND 
Son; and Mr. A. G. VINTEN. 


Silver Medal.—To Messrs. MAXWELL AND 
BEALE; Messrs. ALLWooD Bros.; Messrs. 
Burroot Bros.; Mr. B. PInNEy; and Mr. 
R. HIBBEN. 


— — — —— — 


ST. ALBANS GARDENERS’. 


On Thursday and Friday, November 12 and 
13, the St. Albans Gardeners’ and Allotment 
Holders’ Association held its annual exhibition 
of flowers, fruit and vegetables at the Drill 
Hall, St. Albans. 

The exhibition was the largest and one of 
the most successful the Society has hitherto 
had. In all the classes the exhibits were of 
excellent quality. In particular we refer to 
the classes for Apples and Chrysanthemums. 
In the latter there were many fine blooms, 
and the prize for the premier bloom was awarded 
to C. H. Ossporne, Esq. (gr. Mr. Praill). The 
cottagers’ and allotment holders’ classes were 
well tilled. 

The HERTFORDSHIRE INSTITUTE OF AGRICUL- 
TURE displayed specimens of garden insect 
pests, and gave demonstrations of pruning and 
other operations in fruit culture. The St. 
ALBANS AND DistkicT BEE KEEPERS’ Associa- 
TION showed an observatory hive and other 
bee-keeping appliances. These last two exhibits 
were a new and welcome part of the exhibition. 

The total number of entries was 360. Most 
of the exhibits, by the kindness of the exhibitors, 
were sold at the close of the second day in aid 
of St. Albans and Mid-Herts Hospital, by Mr. 
S. Pryce Harding, the Society's honorary 
auctioneer, and a large sum was realised. The 
Society owes much to its Secretary, Mr. W. J. 
Jennings, and its general committee. Col. 
F. E. Fremantle, M.P., opened the exhibition 
on the first day, and the Mayor of St Albans 
distributed the prizes. 


THE ORCHID CLUB. 


THE first meeting of the new session of the 
Orchid Club was held on the 13th inst, and not- 
withstanding very severe weather, was the 
occasion of a most excellent and interesting 
display of Orchids—Odontoglossums, Cypri- 
‘ pediums and species being the dominant features. 
At the meeting of the committee sympathetic 
reference was made to the loss by death of 
Mr. P. Smith, who was a member from the 
inception of the Club. Three new members 
were elected. 

The large attendance of members and friends 
was an encouraging indication of an increasing 
interest in Orchid culture and in the work of 
the Club. 

PREMIER DIPLOMAS. 


Cypripedium Brigadier Beckton’s var. (C. 
Gaston Bultel x C. Leeanum Keeling’s var.). 
The large, square, dorsal sepal is three inches 
in transverse diameter, incurving slightly at 
its lower part, and of a rich burnt sienna colour 
with crimson speckling specially marked at the 
periphery where it merges into the white margin. 
The petals are one-and-a-half inch deep, 
and well-displayed, as in Gaston Bultel ; these, 
together with the lip, are similar in colour to the 
dorsal sepal. The flower is carried on a tall 
spike. 

Dendrobium Phalaenopsis alba, Beckton’s var. 
The finest white variety known to be in cultiva- 
tion; the flowers are three inches across, of 
excellent shape, pure white, with a greenish 
tinge in the throat of the labellum. 


GROUPS. 


Mrs. Harpy showed a selection of choice 
Odontoglossums and QOdontiodas carrying full 
spikes, including fine varietise of Odm. crispum 
Rosalind (Empress of India X Rossendale), 
many fine forms of O. crispum = xanthotes and 
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the brilliant Oda. Maureen. A finishing touch 
was given to the group by an edging of Oncidium 
cheirophorum. 

Mrs. STOCKWELL (gr. Mr. G. Weaver), sent 
a small group of well-grown Cypripediums. 
D. Craven Moore (gr. Mr. W. Gilden), staged 
a selection of Cypripediums and very fine 
varieties of white hybrid Odm. crispum. The 
former includedC. Mme.A. Ferriervars. Chardwar 
and Oxford, C. Nirvana, C. Corsair, C. Goliath, 
C. Maudiae and several fine specimens of the 
yellow C. insigne Sanderae Kimball. 


A. T. Cussons, Esq. (gr. Mr. A. Dalgleish) 
showed a beautiful group in which many plants 
of a specially fine variety of Cy pripediums 
Maudiae were conspicuous. It also included 
a good C. Olympus, Selenipedium Dominianum 
and the only example of Cymbidium, viz. 
C. Doris magnificum, represented by a well- 
grown plant carrying three full spikes. 


B. J. BECKTON, Esq. (gr. Mr. W. A. Stewart), 
staged a group of Cypripediuins and various 
species; umong the latter were several strong 
plants of Epidendrum vitellinum, the beautiful 
little Pleurothallis astrophora, large baskets 
of Pleione maculata and P. humilis, Odonto- 
glossum grande aureum, Rodriguezia crispa, 
the quaint Cirrhopetalum O'’Brienianum, and 
a very good variety of Miltonia Roezlii. 

F. T. PauL, Esq., showed Cypripedium 
Golden Fleece, and the pretty little C. Tracery. 








Obituary. 


Mrs. Charles Dixon.—Many friends of the 
veteran gardener, Mr. Charles Dixon, will 
sympathise with him in the bereavement he 
has sustained by the death of his wife, whom 
he married ten years ago, when he was eighty- 
two years of age. The late Mrs. Dixon, like 
her predecessor, was formerly housekeeper at 
Holland House. Kensington, where Mr. Dixon 
was gardener for fifty-tive years under three 
different employers. Mr. Dixon retired seven 
years ago, still enjoys good health and in 
favourable weather he is always busy in his 
garden at Sydenham. 


Louis Lorette.—Many of our readers will 
regret to learn of the death, at the age of 79, 
which took place on the 17th September, at 
Armentieres, of M. Louis Lorette, formerly the 
head of the Horticultural Department of the 
Agricultural College at Wagnonville (Nord). 
M. Lorette developed a new system of pruning, 
known as the ‘Taille Lorette,” which was 
greatly discussed about the year 1912, and 
which aimed at replacing winter pruning by 
pruning “in the green,” and which certainly 
produced extraordinarily good results in the trees 
at Wagnonville. The controversy on the sub- 
ject has now died down to a considerable 
extent, but there are many growers who have 
adopted the system with very good results. 


Eugene Tisserand.—The death in Paris, at 
the age of 95, of Eugene Tisserand, removes 
a most interesting personality, who formed a 
link between present-day horticulture and that 
of the early and middle nineteenth century. 
The son of an officer in the “ grande armée ” 
of the first Napoleon. Tisserand early displayed 
a taste for agriculture, and in 1850 he 
entered the Institut Agronomique, at Versailles, 
where he had a brilliant career. After many 
successes, he finally became Director of Agri- 
culture, remaining in that position until 1896. 
To him is due tne organisation of French 
agricultural and horticultural education, and 
the second Institut National Agronomique in 
Paris was founded by him. His splendid work 
for French agriculture and horticulture was 
fully appreciated by the Government, at whose 
hands he received many honours, including 
that of the Grand Cross of the Legion of 
Honour. He remained active and energetic to 
the end, and his death will be mourned by 
countless students who have passed through 
the Paris institutes. He was laid to rest in 
Paris on November 3. 


CHRONICLE. _ 


— 
MARKETS. 


COVENT GARDEN, Tuesday, November 17th, 1025. 


Plants in Pois, etc. ; Average Wholesale Prices. 


(All 48's except where otherwise stated). 


Adiantum a, d. g. d. 8. d. x 

cuneatum Erica gracilis, 

per doz. .. 19 0-13 0 48's per doz. 24 0-30 0 
~—elegans ... 10 0-12 0 -—Nivalis, 48's, ' 
Aralia Sieboldii 9 0-10 0 per doz. 24 0-36 0 
Arauicarias, per 

doz.. 30 0-42 0 | Above varieties 
Asparagus plu- in 60's, per , 

MOSUS 12 0-18 0 doz.. 12 0-15 0 
---ïÑprengeri ... 12 0-18 0 --in Thumbs, l 
Aspidistra, green36 0-60 0 per doz. 9 0-10 0 
Asple oon per Maryuerit-s . 

Marguerit +, 48's 

doz.. Š 12 0-18 0 7 ? - 18 0 
——— 04 0-30 0 per doz. . 15 0-1 
nidus | 12 0-15 0 Nephrolepis in 

Cacti, per tray. variety . 12 0-18 0 
128, 10's » 0- 7 0 —$2"s ... 24 0-36 0 
Chrysan- — 

themums, pot Palms, Kentia 30 0-48 0 

grown, in var- Gu's .. . 15 0-18 0 

ivty, 48's, Det — Pteris.in variety 10 0-15 0 

doz.. lo 0-34 0 = large 60's... 30 60 
Giota. perdu 30 0-45 0 -—smuall 40 50 
Cyclamens, 48's T23 per tray iN @ 

in Variety, per or 158 we 2H 30 

doz. ... we 24 0-30 0 Solute aie 
Cyvrtomfum ... 10 0-25 0 per doz. 12 )-15 0 


Cut Flowers, etc.: Average Wholesale Prices. 


x. dd, s.d. s. d. 
French Flowers - 


s. d. 
Adiantum deco- 


rim, doz. bun, 9 0-10 0 Narcissus, 

cunleatum, per Paper White. 

doz. bun. 60 8 05 per doz. bun. 10 46 
Arums (Richar- Narcissus 

dias) per doz. 8 0-10 0 Soliel d'Or, 
Asparagus plu- per doz. bun. 40 50 

MOSUN, per - Parma Violets, 

bun., long per bun. 40-50 

trails, G's, 20-30 - Ranunculus, 

med. sprays 1 6- 2 6 scarlet, per 

short 0 9—l : doz. bun. 5 0--8 UO 
--Sprenyeri, per bun, - Carmine, per 


long sprays... 1 6--2 0 doz. bun. 5 0—6 0 

med. 10 t6 —- orange, per 

short ,, 04-10 doz. bun. . 10 0-12 0 
Bouvardia, — Chillies, red 

White, and vellow, 


per | 
12 0-15 0 | per pad wo 9 O HO 


Solanum 


doz. bun. 
Camellias, white 





per box, 12's 30 36 berries, per 
Carnations, per | pad... 10 O-12 0 

doz. blooms... 36 -530 Gardenias, per 
Chrysanthe- ] box, 12's, 183 BO NO 

MUMS Heather, white, 

- white, large per doz. bun, 10 0-12 0 

blooms, per . pink, per doz. 

doz, ... .. 20 OO ttt . 9 O-12 0 
~ yellow, large Honesty. per 

blooms, per doz. bun. . . I8 0-30 0 

doz. ... .. 29 V--6 Of Lilac White, per 
--- pink, large doz. sprays... 8O 90 

blooms, per Lilinm longiflorum 

doz. ... .. o0 OU long, per doz. 50 56 
—-bronze, large —speciosuin 

blooms, ber album, long, 

doz, ... a. 10560 per doz. 0 30 
above colours — —short. per doz. =- 40 
—medium blooms, ——speciosum 

per doz. 30 40 rubrum, long, 
---white spray per doz. 

per doz. bun. 15 0-18 0 | blooms .. 3 6-40 
- yellow, spray, doz. 

per doz. bun, 12 0-15 0 blooms ; 2 0---2 6 


Lily-of-the-V alle y, 
per doz. bun. 24 0-36 0 
Orchids. per doz. 


-=pink, spray. 
per doz. bun, 
- bronze spray, 


12 0-15 0 


| 
| 
| 
-- short, 


per doz. bun, 9 0-12 0 — Cattlevas ... 24 0-30 0 
Croton leaves —-Cyvpripediums 50-70 
per doz. |. O9--2 6 Roses, per doz. 
Fern, = French, blooms, Rich- 
per doz. bun, 10 0-12 0 mond . 60 RN 
French Flowers - Liberty .. OO 80 
Acacia (Mi- Madane 
Ne Buttertly oo. 6 0 8 0 
bun. ... 12 0-13 0 Madame Abel 
Ane Chatenay oo... 36 46 
pA Ay Melody aw. 60 89 
bun. 12 o-i3 0 ~ Molly Sharman 
: — Crawford .. 30 46 
Eucalyptus. per i Ophelia O 60 ROD 
pad .. a 90-60 Sunburst ... G0- 80 
- Marguerites, Smilax. per doz. 
yellow, per trails .. 3 O-3 6 
doz. bun, ... 2 6-30 Violets 30 30 


3 
Supplies rom home growers have been 
and prices have advanced weeordineds . 
Roses, as anticipated. advanced in price during last week 
from 4 - to S - and 9- per dozen, and many orders could 
not be executed owing to a shortage during Wednesdas 


REMARKS.- 
greatly reduced 


and Thursday dast. There was an extra demand ror 
red Roses for Armistice Day. Carnations of best quality 
have realised 5 - to 6G - per dozen blooms but no further 
advanee in price is expected for the present although 


supplies are generally short. Lilium loöugitlägrum appeared 
more plentiful this morning. but its price remains firm. 
lihem lancifolium pibinmn and T. Lo rabrum are much 
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shorter in quantity, and the supply of Richardias (Arums) 
is insufficient for the demand. Amongst Chrysanthemums 
white blooms have become suddenly searee, but a fair 
quantity of coloured blooms are still available. Single 
varicties are fairly numerous and help to relieve the 
situation. The newest subject inthe pot plants depart- 
ment is Erica hyemalis, but E. nivalis and E. gracilis are 
receiving most attention from buyers. There is a good 
supply of pot-grown Chrysanthemums, also Solanums in 
$s's and 60's; these are now in excellent condition and 
there are also some fine plants of Cyelamens, Begonia 
Gloire de Lorraine and Roman Hyvacinths have been 
onsale during the past week. Trade shows a little improve- 
ment in this department, but no doubt the colder weather 
will cause the supplies to shorten for a few days. 


Vegetables: Average Wholesale Prices. 


s. d. s.d. s.d. s.d. 

Asparagus — Lettuce, round, per 
- -Paris Green... 9 0 -10 0 crate... oe 70 
~—-Spruce . 16-2 0 N hrooms 
Batavia we 2 0—2 OG ie OS 36—50 
Beans— — Broilers 2 6—3 6 
-—-French, per Onions — 

—— os 40-60) —)puteh . 70-76 
---M aier e —E lisi i rT 

basket, ae y 0—6 0 an se a 0-10 0 
akz oree . per ft) 0—2 0 — i if 8 3-1 o 
Beets, per cwt. 6 0—8 0 — E. — 


Parsnips, per 


Cabbage, per cwt. 50-60 
Celery, per doz Potatos — 
ciers, pe — King Edward, 

fans... ... 16 0-30) 0 per ewt. ze 50—76 
Cauliflowers, per —others .. 4 0--6 0 


doz... 2 0—4 0 


sė 2 8 8 Tr 
Carrots, per bag 6 0-90! Sprouts, per } 


bag ... .. 0 O-4 6 
> 


Chicory, Belgian Savoys, per doz. 1 9—2 6 
per Tb w 03-0 4i ~ * — 
Cucumbers, per Tomatos, English, 
per doz. . & 0-10 0 | per strike—- 
Dutch Onions... & 0 9 0 v pina: a crop 6 — a 
Aaea aa » on —pink, old erop 2 6—4 0 
Souls tee dOr. A GEO E . 20—60 
Horseradish, per —Guernsey 90-60 
bundle vee 13-20 | Jersey 2 0—6 0 
Lettuce. per doz. -— -— — Dutech 2 0—3 0 


—Cahary 
Island .. 15 0-20 0 


— cahbage .. 1 O--1 6 ; 
3) 
Turnips, perewt. 5 0—6 0 


| 
tally... ... 6 0-10 0 
| 
l 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
-French Cos, | 
per doz. nm €0--8 0 | 
REMARKS. -A fairly steady inquiry for produre has 
heen experienced during the week. most sections reporting 
slightly improved conditions, Supplies of Bnglish Apples 
of the Arst grade are not plentiful bat even so, there is 
practically no advance in their prices. Allington Pippin is 
a particularly unpopular variety at the moment. small 
fruits not being wanted at any price. Grapes are inclined 
to be cheaper. mainly due to inereased supplies trom 
Belgium and the colder weather. A few Bnglish Pears 
ate still being marketed, but the bulk of supplies are 
from California. Bnglish ‘omatos show some falling 
awayin quantity. and the trade is now looking tothe Canary 
Islands for their supplies. Cucumbers are searce and dear, 
Mushrovgins are a moderate supply and their prices are 
comparatively high. with the result that Paris is sending 
Increasing quantities > the rate of exchange is also probably 
responsible. New Potatos are not moving so freely. 
those from Scilly meeting a very poor demand. Guernsey 
and Worthing forced Beans are selling at satistictory 
prices, but prices for Madiera and French Beats 
are inclined to be unstable. Salads are selling moderately 
well, Green vegetables are a better trade and m 
inprovement in prices is expected. Improved con- 
ditions are apparent in the Potato trade. 


GLASGOW. 

The cut flower market was quieter during the past 
week, and prices of Chrysanthemuins were easier. Several 
factors contributed to the reduction in business, The 
demand for towers in connection with Armistice Day 
Was disappointing, frost and fog interterred with shopping, 
and the faet that it was rent week had also an adverse 
influence. Sprays ranged from 2d. to 8d., and disbudded 
blooms made the following values :— Almirante and 
Jean Pattison, 6d. to 1/- for B's; Yellow Thorpe, 6d, to 
14, White Thorpe, Sd. to 13; La Pactole. Rd. to l=; 
Betty Spark, 9d. to 1/7; Cranford Pink, 6d. to 10d. ; 
aud Blanche du Poitou, &d. to 12. Medium = quality 
Carnations Were Worth from 2.9 te 3 6 per dozen, and best 
from 4- to 5/-. Roses were dearer, Madame Butterfly 
and Ophelia making 5 - to 6-; and Richmond and 
Mrs. H. Stevens, 3- to 4-. 0 Lilinins kept steady, L. 


longifloruin (Harrissii) at 46 to 56; L. lancitolium rubrum, 


1P6to2 6; and Richardias, 3,- too =. Lily-ot-the-Valley 
brought 1 9 to 2 3 per bunch, and Parma Violets, 1 6 to 
3-. Asparagus Fern sold at 3d. to 9d. for small, and 9d. 
to 1L- for large bunches, while Smilax varied trom ił,- 
tol 6, 

The feature of the fruit market was the advance in, 
prices of American Apples, Barrels of Canadian, Virginian 
Washington, Oregon and British Columbian varieties 
commanded 2 - more, and cases registered an average 
vainot i- Enylish-grown fruit was also dearer, Bratuley’s 
Scedling being worth rrom 16 = to I8 - per ewt; Warner's 
King. I7 -to 20 =, and Lanes Prince Albert, 16 -to 20--. 
Winter Nelis Pears made 28 - to 32- per case. Jersey 
Doyenné du Comice, 10d. to L- per Ib; and Pitimaston 
Duchess, Sd. to 10d. Lemons remained dear at 19 - 
to L7- per box and 24- per case, while Jamaica Oranges 
averaged 20- to 22 -, and South Atrican, 20 - to 24-. 
Grape Fruit was unchanged at 22 -to 25 =. Prices of Grapes 
reflected little change. Bnglish Alicante being quoted at 
13 todd per Ws Gros Colmar, 2 - to 25 and Scotch 
Gros Colmar, 2 - to 3,6. 

The only quotable movement in the other section 
oi the market was the decline in Scotch Tomatos from 
l -and 1-2 per Ih to Ud. and Ild. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





ArprLes Diseased. G. E. G. On both the 
Apples sent there was, at the time the speci- 
mens were sent, the same fungus in an 
inmature condition. The Apples were kept 
in culture, and the tungus slowly developed 
its fructifications. These agreed in all respects 
with those of Sphaeropsis malorum—known 
us the * black rot ° of Apples in the U.S.A.— 
except that even by October (when the Apples 
began to decay from other causes) the spores 
remained colourless. If further examples 
exist, they should be sent for investi- 
gation. 


CYCLAMEN AND VINE WEEVILS. Cyclamen. 
(1) When Cychimens commence to flower, 
the plants may be fed with weak liquid 
manure made from cow or horse manure, 
once or twice a week if they require watering 
so often. If manure is unobtainable. a 
sprinkling of Clay's fertiliser may be given 
each pot once a fortnight, just before watering. 


(2) The weevils do sometimes lay their 


eggs in farmyard manure, and the legless, 
white, hairy maggots may be found in the 
manure when that has been used in the 
potting soil. Vegetable manures, therefore, 
inay be said to attract the mother weevils ; 
but apart from the odour of decaying vegeta- 
tion indicating food, it could searcely be 
said that strong odours would attract them 
Indeed many odours serve to drive insects 
away, (3) There are two vine weevils, namely, 
Black vine Weevil and Clay-coloured Weevil. 


They lay eggs about May, the egg gives rise | 


to the maggots which feed on the roots of 
plants from about August till the following 
spring When it changes to a yellowish-white 
pupa in April, and this reaches the perfect 
state or weevil in about a fortnight later. 
(4) The maggots may sometimes be found 
by turning sickly-looking plants out of their 
pots. The perfect weevil may be trapped 
by laying pieces of sticky board on the benches 
amongst the plarts over night, and looking 
for the weevils in the morning. Another 
plan is to lay pieces of white paper or cloth 
under a number of the pots during the after- 
noon, go into the greenhouse with a dark 
lantern at night, and suddenly flash the light 
on the plants, when the weevils will drop 
on the white material; they should be 
gathered up quickly and destroyed. 


GROWTH ON A Rose Busu.— W. P. The speci- 
men you send is *‘ Robin's Pincushion,” or 
Bedeguar Gall, caused by Rhodites Rosae. 
Each gall is composed of a number of cells 
in each of which is a white larva. If these galls 
become very numerous on your Roses, it 
may be necessary to cut off the shoots bearing 
the galls whilst the larvae are still contained 
in them. By destroying these the number 
of Rhodites will be lessened for the following 
season. 


Names OF Fruir. C. F. 1, Fearn’s Pippin; 
2, Cox's Orange Pippin; 3, Dumelow's 
Seedling (syn. Wellington); 4, Scarlet 
Pearmain;: 6, Easter Pippin: 6. Striped 
Beefing ; 7, Cellini; 8, King of the Pippins : 
9, not reeognised ; 10, Alfriston: 11, Franklin’s 
Golden Pippin; 12, Warners King: 13, 
Marie Louise. B. E. F. L, Ashmead’s 
Kernel; 2, Claygate Pearmain; 3, Harvey's 
Wiltshire Defiance ; 4, Bedfordshire Found- 
ling: 56, Dumelow’s Seedling (svn. Wellington); 
6, Gloria Mundi: 7, Golden Pippin: 8$, 
Wrvken Pippin; 9, Rymer; 10, Golden 
Reinette ; 11, Pear Fondante d'Automne. 
T. E. P. Winter Strawberry. H. M. 
Melrose. D. W. 1. Warners King: 2, 
Damelow`s Seedling ‘syn Wellington): 3, 
not recognised; 4. Lanes Prince Albert ; 
5, Blenheim Pippin: 6, Lincoln Codlin . 
7, Allington Pippin; 8. Fondant du Comice : 
Wentworth. 1, Herefordshire Pearmain: 2 
White Westling; 3, Northern) Greening, 
4+4, French Crab: 5, Yorkshire Greening : 
ë, Hanwell Souring. W. D. and S., Ltd. 1 
Flower of Kent: 2, Striped Beefing. E. W.S. 


1, New Bess Pool; 2, Warner’s King. P.C 
Apples: 1, King’s Acre Pippin; 2, Wyken 
Pippin. Pears: 3, Knighta Monarch; 
4, Beurré Diel. W. F. Gascoyne’s Scarlet. 


NAMES OF Prants. T. E. M. 1, Abutilon 
vaxillarium var. variegatum; 2, Acacia 
armata; 3, Cytisus fragrans; 4, Deutzia 
gracilis (2); 5, Lapageria rosea: 6, Francoa 
ramosa: 7, Grevillia robusta ; 8, Centaurea 
rutifolia; 9, appears to be a Juniperus in 
the juvenile stage; 10,Rhodostachys pitcairniz- 
folia; 11, Cordyline stricta ; 2, Begonia 
semperflorens var. 


SOIL FOR A TENNIS LAWN.—E. Parks. The 
analysis of the soil you send shows that it is 
not by any means a bad one, and that it 
could easily be rectified. The chemical con- 
stituents of ordinary garden soil vary endlessly 
as the mechanical composition varies. The 
following is the composition of a loam soil 
(Hop soil) from Kent :—Loss on ignition, 
5.07; oxide of iron, 3.63; alumina, 3.51; 
carbonate of lime, 1.48; sulphate af lime, 
0.34; magnesia, 0.42; potash, 0.30; soda, 
0.01; phosphoric acid, 0.10; insoluble 
silicates and sand, 85.14; making in all 
100.00. The total nitrogen taken froin 
the soil before burning was 0.19, equal to 
ammonia 0.23. By comparing this with 
your analysis it will be seen that your soil 
contains more humus, rather less nitrogen. 
more silicious matter, less lime, four times 
as much phosphoric acid, but a little less 
potash. The Hop is a deep rooting plant 
and less liable to suffer from drought than 
grass. To favour the growth of the 
grass add say two inches of clay or heavy 
loam all over the ground, and mix it evenly 
with the sandy material. Humus could 
he increased to the advantage of the grass 
by adding any good black loam that can be 
procured, leaf-mould and decayed vegetable 
matter. All these ingredients should be 
mixed in a heap before spreading them over 
the ground. Finely powdered chalk scattered 
over the ground at the time of the digging 
would supply lime, and be more suitable than 
quicklime for the rather sandy loam. Plant 
food could be supplied by dressirg the ground 
with two ounces each of superphosphate 
of lime and kainit, and one ounce or less of 
sulphate of ammonia to the square yard. 
once or twice a year. The chief difficulty 
will be in getcing the soil to retain moisture 
in summer, but all lawns played upon require 
watering. When the lawn is ir order it may 
be top-dressed with any black soil and well- 
decayed manure in autumn, 


Communications Received.--H. T. W.—P. N.— 
— — J.—S. M. B.—W. BR G.—R. H. J.— 





THE WEATHER IN SCOTLAND. 


DURING the past month the weather conditions may 
be summed as having been “mild” throughout. The 
temperature during the period was always above normal, 
the mean maximum being 558° and the mean minimum 
$330, giving an average mean of 40°55°, which is about 3° 
higher than the average monthly (October) average Tor 
the distriet. Remarkably high shade temperatures— 70 
and 7L -—were recorded on the 8rd and oth respectively. 
The highest (sereen) minimum temperature, 367, Was 
recorded) on the 6th, and the lowest minimum, 20°, on 
the Léth. Ground frost occurred on four occasions, the 
lowest reading --22°—being noted also on the 16th. The 
soil temperature --one toot deep---varied trom 52° at the 
beginning of the month down to 44° on the 17th. To- 
wards the end of the month this rose to 47. The mean 
harometrie pressure was 10005 millibars (291 inches). 
During the first half of the month a fairly high pressure 
Was maintained, 1033 milibars being reached on the sth. 
From the 21st to the 27th the pressure was very low, 
only 96-6 milibses O37 inches) being recorded on the 23rd. 
The total rainfall tor the month was 2-28 inches, which is 
slightly below normak This was distributed over eight 
erain“ days, and six days when the fall was less than 
Loman. The wettest day was the nd. when almost 
halt-an-inch (48) was recorded. The total sunshine tor 
the month was 1106 hours, giving an average of 3°07 
hours per day, or a percentage of 34. ‘The brightest day 
Was the Oth. with w2 hours. The winds were mainly 
south-westerly and very moderate in force, except on the 
srd, when the wind might fairly be termed * high.” 
William MeCleland, Director of Studies, Training Collear 
Gardens, Maypeld, Dundee. 
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AVBR2AGS MKAN TEMPERATUIR for the ensuing wesk 
deduced from observations during the Inst fifty 
years at Greenwich, 41.1° 


ACTUAL TEMPERATURE -— 
The Gardeners’ Chronicle Oifice. 5, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London, Wednesday, November 25, 
10 a.m. Bar. 30.0 Temp. 35°. Weather Sunny. 
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Britis! gardeners are for- 


The tunate in that they have in 
Gardeners Zhe Gardener's Assistant and 
Assistant.’ in Nicholson’s Dictionary of 


Gardening two encyclopaedic 
works which treat of the whole craft of 
gardening in an authoritative manner. With 
guides such as these, if those who run gardens 
will but read, they should find no difficulty in 
both growing and knowing garden plants. 
Thompson's Gardener's Assistant has long 
been, as the preface to the new issue states, 
the guide, philosopher and friend of British 
gardeners. The admirable edition which has 
now been published will, we are confident, 
prove no less trusty a monitor to present and 
future generations of gardeners. Although, 
out of pious memory of great gardeners of 
past time, we are apt to think and speak of 
gardening as though it consisted of a body of 
doctrine established long ago, it is neverthe- 
less true that gardening is an art which, 
like the plants it tends, is ever growing. 


Edited by Wiliam 
Publishing Com- 
Price £3.15.0. 


-* The Gardener's Assistant. 
Watson; six Volumes, The Gresham 
pany, Ltd., 66, Chandos Street, W.C, 2. 
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Since Thompson, in 1859, {planned the first 
edition of the Assistant, vast numbers of new 
plants have been introduced, the science of 
botany has made remarkable progress, plant- 
breeding has been put on a secure basis, and 
soil physics established as a new and important 
branch of scientific horticulture. Although it is 
true that not every discovery in natural science 
has an immediate bearing on the art of culti- 
vation, it is nevertheless true that those who 
undertake to instruct others in gardening 
cannot afford to fail to keep abreast of scientific 
progress. It is good to see that in the new 
edition the important articles on botany and 
soil science have been re-written and brought 
thoroughly up to date. In the articles on the 
former subject by Sir Frederick Keeble 
gardeners will find a simple exposition of the 
Mendelian principles of plant breeding whilst 
the contribution on soils and manures by 
Lt.-Col. S. P. Auld contains probably the best 
summary of certain recent knowledge of these 
that has vet been written. The present work 
therefore, although in the direct line of descent 
from that given birth to by Thompson, has 
undergone so many and important modifica- 
tions that it is to all intents and purposes a 
new work. It is therefore right that the man 
who organised and himself contributed largely 
to the happy evolution of Zhe Gardeners 
Assistant should give his name to the new 
work. Those who knew the late William 
Watson, who recognise what a great gardener 
he was and who realise by a perusal of the 
new issue how admirably he did the work of 
making the old Gardeners Assistant a com- 
pendium of modern gardening-knowledge, 
will both admit his title to the honour and 
deplore the stroke of fate which took Watson 
from us before the last pages of his great 
work had passed the printer's hands. Zhe 
Gardener's Assistant owes much to Watson 
and much also to the contributors, whose 
names make a truly remarkable list :--E. 
Beckett, who writes of the fruit and vegetable 
garden ; Lewis Castle, who treats of the 
orchard ; James Hudson, whose articles on 
fruits prove that he knows as well how to 
impart knowledge as to apply it: A. Ward, 
who writes on Grape vines; John Fraser, who 
never having had an enemy himself writes of 
insect and other plant enemies ; John Weathers, 
who gives an account of tools and instruments 
which every young gardener should read, mark 
and learn ; W. J. Bean, who speaks from the 
fulness of knowledge on ornamental trees and 
shrubs and their treatment; W. Goldring, 
who discourses of flower gardens and pleasure 
grounds, teaching others the art which he 
practised so well ; 1. Lynch, one of the greatest 
plantsmen of his day, who describes herba- 
ceous, alpineandannual plants; A. D. Webster, 
who having done so much to make our parks 
rival in beauty the greatest of private gardens, 
reveals the whole art of bedding—which some 
despise, but all practice ; and James O’Brien, 
who in his hale old age delights the reader 
with his account of Orchids, to the study of 
which with amazing singleness and firmness 
of purpose he has devoted and still devotes 
his life. Other great gardeners.—no less dis- 
tinguished recruits to this army of pastmasters 
and veterans—prove by their contributions 
that the present generation no less than the 
past, whatever the pessimists may say, is 
maintaining with faithfulness and extending 
by enthusiasm the craft of gardening. No 
less than the contributors, the publishers are 
to be congratulated on the excellence of 
the work. Thesix volumes, each of some two 
hundred pages, are so beautifully printed and 
illustrated that it is a real pleasure to use 
them. Beside the numerous illustrations 
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in black and white there are many illustra- 
tions in colour, all of a high standard of 
excellence and some among the best that we 
have ever seen. With these pleasing aids to 
study the volumes are bound to win the 
attention and affection of all gardeners. 
Watson’s (rardener's Assistant is a work 
which should find a place in every gardener’s 
library and where it does we are convinced 
that it will rarely be left lying on the shelf. 
We would especially recommend young 
gardeners to acquire a copy and to peruse it 
thoroughly. If they do they will add greatly 
both to their knowledge of gardening and to 
the pleasure which they derive from following 
the most attractive of all crafts. No less 
than the professional gardener, the amateur 
may make use of this most admirable of 
‘‘assistants’’; handy, capable, and always 
ready with useful suggestions, whether it be 


in the selection of a site, the draining and 


preparing of it, its laying out and planting, 
until the garden has become a perfect thing, 
delightful alike in the unity of its plan and in 
the diversity of its contents ; a little world 
giving shelter and solace, breathing content- 
ment, revealing always some new enterprise ; 
for it is only in his own garden that a man 
may find contentment without losing ambition 
The Gardeners Assistant will ensure for 
him the achievement of the one and the 
quickening of the other of these virtues—for 
it, like Goldsmith’s immortal schoolmaster, 
‘allures to brighter worlds and leads the 
way.” 





Presentation to Mr. A. B. Lister.—At the 
annual meeting of the Lea Valley and District 
Nurserymen’s and Growers’ Association, Mr. 
A. B. Lister, the secretary, was presented with 
a cheque for £250 in reco:nition of his valued 
services. Mr. Lister has been secretary of the 
Association since 1914, and was also Director 
of the Experimental Station from that year 
until Dr. Bewley was appointed to that office. 


Plant Breeding in Scotland.—At a meeting 
of the Scottish Society for Research in Plant 
Breeding, held at Edinburgh on Wednesday, 
Mr. James Elder presiding, it was reported 
that under arrangements with the three agricul- 
tural colleges in Scotland, half-acre plots of 
glebe Oats had been grown for trial in nineteen 
different districts of Scotland, and it was decided 
to continue the trials on a larger scale next year. 
Potatos were grown on two acres at East 
Craigs ; 322 selections, one year or more from 
seed were included in the experiments, and 
about 1,200 seedlings were raised from seed, 
and selections from them have been retained 
for further experiment. In order to carry out 
the experiments, a piece of ground had been 
rented near Kirknewton, and a grant of £600 
had been promised by the Board of Agriculture 
towards defraying the cost during the first 


' year. 


Presentation to Mr. Donald McKelvie.— 
An interesting function took place in the Douglas 
Hotel, Brodick, on Friday, November 20, 
when Mr. Donald McKelvie, Lamlash, was enter- ` 
tained to a complimentary dinner by the Arran 
Farmers’ Society, and presented with a full 
length portrait in oils by Mr. Greiftinhagen, 
in recognition of his services to agriculture, 
more especially in connection with the raising 
of new varieties of Potatos. The Marquis 
of Graham presided over a_ representative 
company, which included Mr. McCullum of the 
Board of Agriculture for Scotland. and Mr. 
Kirkwood of the West of Scotland Agricultural 
College. In making the presentation, the 
ehairman referred to Mr. MeKelvie’s wonderful 
record as a Potato-breeder which began in 1907 
when he produced the famous Arran Chief. 
Tt was a cas? of great things having their ori tin 
in small beginnings, for it was an outstanding 
fact that he had accomplished so much when 
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occupying so little land. 
_ they in Arran had appreciated or even knew the 
vast amount of patience, work and scientific 
knowled:-e involved in the production of new 
varieties of Potatos. In the course of his 
reply, Mr. McKelvie sid it was nearly thirty 
years since he had taken up Potato-growing, a 
su ject which he knew nothing about at the time. 
his first venture was in 1906, and his earliest 
soris he sold at 20/- per ton, but subsequently 
he obtained tetter varieties. He emphasised the 
importance of breeding healthy stocks, and 
made passing reference to the assistance received 
from good neighbours in the early days of his 
experiments. 


The Horticultural College, Swanley. —An 
ordinary general meeting of the Horticultural 
Colle; e, Swanley, was held on Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 17, at 11, Stanhope Place, London the 
residence of Kathleen, Viscountess Falmouth, 


Chairman of the governiirg body. In referring: 


to the Governor's Report, Lady Falmouth stated 
that the Colleve was quite full, and applications 
from abroad were continually being received. 
Three students had obtained the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Horticulture last year. One 
was now in char; of the floricultural work at 
the Ambler School of Gardenin*, Pennsylvania, 
and another was teachin z at the County Second- 
ary School in Cambrid ¢e. The hish standard 
of work at the Colle ;e had been maintained, 
and every year the equipment becam2 more 
and more efficient. At the same time, the 
Governors were glad to be able to announce 
that the financial position of the College was 
quite satisfactory, but they desired to spare 
no efiorts in appealin’ for funds for scholarships, 
which were urgently needed. Dr. 
Bateson, F.R.S., Director of the John Innes 
Research Institute, had Leen appointed a member 
of the governin; body. The meeting closed 
with a vote of than's to the chairman, which 
was proposed by sir John Cockburn, K.C.M.G., 
seconded by Mr. W. G. Lobjoit of the Ministry 
of A;riculture and Fisheries, and carried 


unanimously. Amonyz those present were Miss 
Hannah F. Cohen, Miss M. M. MacQueen, 
Dr. Bates»n, Sir Herbert Cohen and Miss 


Barratt, D.Sc., Principal of the College. 


Excl ange of Plants between London and Tokyo. 
—lLondon County Council proposes to send 
to the municipal authoriiies at Tokyo, Japan, 
aLout 100 British Oak trees, 10 specimens of 
. various shruls in the Council’s nursery at Avery 
hill, which are not grown in Tokyo, and two 
pounds weight each of seeds of Crataegus, 
Cotoneasterand Oak, besides certain flower seeds. 
In exchan e for these the municipality of Tokyo 
will ke recommended to send 109 trees of Prunus 
yedcens:s, 20 specimens each of five or six kinds 
of Japanese Oaks, and 20 pounds weight of saeds 
of various trees. ‘The proposal ori sinated during 
a visit to this country of Mr. K. Inoshita, 
Chief Superintendent of the Bureau of Parks 
and Cemeteries of Tokyo. Prunus yedoensis 
is the Cherry extensively planted in ‘Tokyo as 
a sirect tree, of which it is stated that some 
5,000 exist in the civy and precincts. Wilson 
refers to Prunus yedoeasis in Plantae Wilsonianae 
as a tree cenerally cultivated in the gardens of 
Tokyo and said to have been introduced from 
the Isle of Oshima in the province of Izu. 


Award of the Symons Gold Medal—The Council 
of the Royal Meteorolo; ical Society has awarded 
the Symons Gold Medal for 1926 to Lt.-Col. Ernest 
Gold, D.S.O., F.R.S., Assistant Director of the 
Meteorological Oltice. ‘lhe medal is awarded 
for cdistinsuished work in connection with 
meteorological science. 





Legacy to the National Rose Society.—The 
late Mr. Richard Foley Hobks, Thornlow, 
Worcester, who died on May 4 last, bequeathed 
£100 to the National Rose Society, the income 
therefrom to be used for a Mrs. Foley Hobbs 
memorial prize. Mr. Hobbs also bequeathed 
all his 1896 port wine and four diamond cut- 
glass decanters to the Hanley. Bowling Green 
Club. Mrs. Foley Hebbs is commemorated 
by a beautiful ivory-white Tea Rose which bears 
her name and was raised by Messrs. Alex. 
Dickson and Sons, in 1910. 


It was doubtful if’ 


William ` 
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' Queen Alexandra. — Horticulturists have 
special cause to deplore the death of our beloved 
Queen Alexandra which occurred on Friday, 
November 20. She was one of the most 
beautiful characters in our country’s history, 
and her kindness, grace and charm endeared her 
to all classes of the realm. She was deeply 
interested in our craft and gave it her fullest 
patronage and support. Truly she who loved 
beautiful Roses had beautiful Roses in her heart, 
for this was reflected in her noble life, ani horti- 
culturists are proud that she found joy and 
pleasure in the delizhts the garden affords. 
Her charming estate at Sandringham testifies 
to her interest and joy in plants and flowers, 
but even more than this we know how much 
she enjoyed visiting flower shows, where she 
lingered lonz admiring the exhibits and con- 
gratulating those whose efforts made a special 
appeal to her. The exhibitions at the Inner 
Temple Gardens and later at the Chelsea Hospital 
grounds found her one of the earliest visitors, 





QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


and how much these visits meant to the success 
of these flower shows it would be difficult to say, 
for her royal patronage and that of her consort 
gave these exhibitions great prominence in the 
social world and showed the general public that 
they were worthy of the admiration of kings and 
queens. No less than the Royal Horticultural 
Society, of which her late Majesty was a patron, 
the National Rose Society loses one of its most 
conspicuous supporters, fcr of this society she 
was also a patron. The Rose exhibitions likewise 
attracted Queen Alexandra, and her early visits 
to the summer shows of the N.R.S. may be 
likened to a formal opening of them by Her 
Majesty. It is gratifying to know that one of 
the most beautiful Koses of recent years will 
serve to perpetuate her name in the minds of 
rosarians, and we believe that two older varie- 


ties were named in her honour, while in 
another connection with Roses, that of 
Alexandra Rose Day, she achieved the 


greatest success of any similar charitable pageant 
in this or any other country. Her sympathy and 
generosity are household words, and it is not 
surprising to know that the late Queen Mother 
was a patron of both our gardening charities, 
to the funds of both of which she contributed. 
In many portraits of this noble lady she is 
associated with Roses—ample proof of her love 


of nature and her claim to be regarded as *‘ The - 


Lady of the Rose.” 
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Flower Pictures at the 
Exhibition.—The annual Englishwoman Ex. 
hibition was held at the Central Hall, 
Westminster, during the ten days from the 
12th to the 2lst of November. It chiefly 
consisted, as usual, of pottery, woven stuffs, 
and other handicraft articles, but Miss 
Aum)nier was there with her pretty garden 
scenes in water-colours. There were some 
restful views taken in Luton Hoo gardens, 
Bedfordshire, and also paintings of her own 
and other gardens at Golders Green. Miss 
Gladys Howse had a display of miniature 
gardens in bowls, furnished with dwarf trees 
and Cacti, and Mrs. Evershed had some 
wonderful garden pictures done in needlework, 
so fine that at a distance the silks completely 
blended and gave the impression of an oil 
painting. 


“ Englishwoman ” 


Elm Trees as a Memorial of a Police Con- 
ference. The New York police have sent to the 
police of Liverpool, Manchester, Nottinzham 
and Bristol, and to the Dublin Civic Guards, five 
small Elm trees to be planted in commemoration 
of the International Police Conference held 
in New York.. 





_ Horticultural Departmert in Roumania.—We 
learr from the Revista Herticola, the Roumanian 
horticultural journal, that Roumania now has 
a Department of Horticulture in connection 
with the Ministry of Agriculture, the head of 
which is Mr. D. I. Stefanesco, a former student 
of the Versailles College of Horticulture. The 
department has been instituted largely as a 
result of the campairn energetically carried on 
by the Roumanian Horticultural Society. The 
existence of the department dates from the 
Ist of January, 1925. 


Mr. William Ccthbertson’s Travels.—Mr. 
William Cuthtertson, V.M.H., who, with Mr. 
Cuthbertson is making a trip round the world, 
has reached Kodoli, Kolhapur, India, whe1ce 
he writes under date of November 1: “We 
arrived at Bombay on October 23 after a fine 
passag e, and found the temperature 91° in the 
shade. We were met by my son-in-law, the 
Rev. A. Bryan, who helped us to get our baggage 
through the customs, and, after breakfast, 
acted as guide during a four hours’ motor trip 
in and around the city. After lunch we pro- 
ceeded to Poona, four hours journey from 
Bombay, and about 2,000 feet up. On the 
Saturday morning I called early on Dr. Mann, 
Director of Agriculture in the Presidency, 
but although I called at 8.30 a.m. he was already 
out, and I could not see him until Sunday, 
just Lefore he departed to Scince, where there 
is a huge government irrigation scheme on the 
Indus, just below Sukkar, which will irrigate 
and fertilise 2,200, 000 acres cf land, 500,000 
of which will be devoted to Cotton. Dr. Mann 
is personally responsible for all the experimental 
work connected with this scheme, but it must 
be a big job to get half-a-million acres ready 
for and planted with approved strains of Cotton. 
It appears that at present Indian Cotton is 
usually too short in the staple and therefore 
of low grade and purchased chiefly by the 
Japanese. The agricultural buildings at Poona 
are well-equipped for teaching and research 
work, and those in charge were most anxious 
to discuss Potato problems, as the Potato 
is a most important crop. On October 29, 
we arrived at Kodoli where my daughter, 
Mrs. Bryan, has a large modern bungalow, 
and where it is possible to sleep comfortably 
without the use of mosquito nets. My wile 
and I visited the schools of the American 
Presbyterian Mission and were duly garlanded 
with flowers in Indian fashion, as we were 
considered to be distinguished visitors. We 
are now between the hot and the rainy seasons. 
This morning, November Ist, I visited the 
best farm in Kodoli and saw wonderful crops 
of Bananas, Sugar Cane, Turmeric, Limes, 
Pawpaws and a plantation of vines bearing the 
leaf which is chewed with the Betel Nut. Irriga- 
tion is simple but effective, and carried out by 
the aid of two bullock teams. Jn the evening 
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we visited the local sugar mill where about 
fifty men and boys are employed, and paid at 
rates ranging from 8d. to 1/— per day. We 
saw the canes brought in from the field, each 
ten feet to twelve feet lonz; the basal six or 
seven feet went to the crushing machine, the 
next twelve or fifteen inches were reserved 
_ for planting,and the top, with its withered leaves 
is used for fuel. The raw juice is boiled 
and cooled, but before it becomes quite cold 
it is poured into moulds which hold about 
sixty pounds weight of raw sugar. We tasted 
the product in all its stages, to the accompani- 
ment of chanting by the workmen, who also 
invoked the assistance of their gods to ensure 
the success of their work. From the brightness 
of this somewhat primitive mill we stepped 
into the darkness of late evening, got into my 
son’s powerful motorcar and drove home to 
dinner—what a contrast! The farms about 
here are quite small, and the one we visited 
consisted of about fifteen acres, worked in three 
sections. We are thoroughly enjoying every- 
thing, especially the Oranges, which are the 
finest I have ever seen or tasted. The fruits 
are of good size, greenish-yellow and perfect 
in flavour and lusciousness, but I imazine they 
are too delicate to travel successfully to London.” 


Royal Horticultural Society’s Examinations 
in 1926.—The dates for the examinations in 
horticulture conducted by the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society in 1926 will be as follow :— 
Written examinations :—General Examination 
(Seniors and Juniors), Wednesday, March 24 ; 
School Teachers’ Examination (Preliminary and 
Honours), Saturday, March 27; National 
Diploma in Horticulture, Saturday, May 8. 
Practical Examinations.—Teachers’ Honours, 
Friday, June 18 (and possibly also Thursday, 
June 17); National Diploma, Preliminary, 
June 22 and 23; Final, June 24 and 25, 
The attention of candidates is drawn to 
the fact that entries for the Diploma 
Examination must be received before 
January 1, 1926. Copies of the syllabus and 
entry forms may be obtained on request by 
sending a stamped addressed envelope, to the 
Secretary, Royal Horticultural Society, Vincent 
Square, London, S.W.1. 


The Most Popular Apple.— It is not sur- 
prising to know that in the census taken at the 
Imperial Fruit Show as to the most popular 
Apple, the variety Cox’s Orange Pippin headed 
the list. The number of persons who voted was 
3,150, and ths order of popu'arity of the varieties 
was as follows:—lIst, Cox’s Orange Pippin ; 2nd, 
Blenheim Pippin; 3rd, Worcester Pearmain ; 
4th, Allington Pippin; 5th, Golden Russet ; 6th, 
Kinz of the Pippins; 7th, Mackintosh Red; 8th, 
Jonathan. No fewer than seven persons were 
successful in placing the varieties in the correct 
order. While no one will dispute the claims of 
the first two varieties, it would .be conceded by 
most growers that there are far superior sorts to 
Worcester Pearmain, Allington Pippin, Golden 
Russet, and King of the Pippins. 


Prizes for Essays on Perpetual-flowering Car- 
nations.— The President of the British Carnation 
Society offers the following prizes for the best 
essays on Perpetual-flowering Carnations: First 
prize, £2 10s.: 2nd prize, £110s.; 3rd prize, 
£1. Competition is open to amateurs, gardeners 
and nursery employees who are members, or 
who may become members, of the British Car- 
nation Society. The treatment of the subject 
is left entirely to the discretion of the writers, who 
may discuss varieties of Carnations, culture and 
decorative value, just as they wish. The essays 
must consist of not fewer than one thousand and 
not more than fifteen hundred words and shculd 
be in the hands of the Hon. Secretary, Mr. P.F. 
Bunyard, 57, Kicderminster Road, Croydon, 
before February 28, 1926. Each ecmpetitor 
must adopt a nom de plume and enclose his cr 
her name in a separate, scaled envelope. The 
essays will be judged by the editor of the 
Society’s Hulletin, assisted by two gentlemen 
appointed by the committee. The three best 
essays will be published in the / ulletin, whilst 
others possessing merit may be published whole 
or in part. 





Appointments for the Ensuing Week.-Monday, 
November 30: National Chrysanthemum 
Society’s Floral Committee meets. Tuesday, 
December 1: Royal Horticultural Society’- 
Committee’s meet; Royal Caledonian Hortis 
cultural Society’s meeting ; Croydon Gardeners’ 
Mutual Improvement Society's meetin? ; 
National Dahlia Society’s Committee meets 
at 4 p.m., at the R.H.S. Hall. Wednesday, 
December 2: Royal Agricultural Society's 
Council meeting; National Viola and Pansy 
Society's meeting. Thursday, December 3: 
Nottingham and Notts Chrysanthemum Society's 
meeting ; Linnean Society’s meetinz. Friday, 
December 4: Manchester and North of England 
Orchid Society's meeting. 


“ Gardeners’ Chronicle” Seventy-Five Years 
Ago.—Hatfield House.-—The greenhouses and 
pits adjoin the reserve garden, and are prin- 
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cipally employed for the propagation and preser- 
vation of bedding-out stock, of which, as was 
stated last week, a large supply is required. 
The forcing garden is detached from all others, 
and is situated a few hundred yards to the north 
of the mansion. A considerable space of ground 
within the walls, independent of that occupied 
by glass structures, is appropriated to the 
cultivation of Strawberries, which are planted 
on broad beds, raised nearly four feet above 
the level of the garden—a method which increases 
the available space, and causes an earlier ant 
equally abundant production of fruit. The 
range of forcing houses includes three large 
Vineries and two Peach houses. The Vines 
are planted within the houses and grown on 
the rod and spur system; from these Vineries 
a regular supply of Grapes is obtained from 
May until February of the following year. 
The sorts are Black Hamburzgh and Musat 
of Alexandria, with a few rods of West's St. 
Peters and Muscadine. Another instance is 


173.—FRUITS 


presented here of the efficacy of sulphur, applicd 
in subjugating the attacks of mildew on Grapes ; 
spots indicative of the pest were observed on 
several bunches shortly before they bezan 
to colour. Flowers of sulphur were immediately 
dusted over every bunch in the housa, and a 
further extension of the plague was effectually 
stopped. A larze hous? apirt from the range 
is devoted almost exclusively to the cultivation 
of Fivs, the greater number of whizh are planted 


out in square bricked conpartments. Three 
successive crops are annually ripened, the 
supply lasting from June until November. 


The houses are partially glazed with British 
sheet glass, sixteen ounces to the foot, and no 
ill effects have ensued from burninry; a larze 
number of Strawberries are potte l for forcing. 
Melons and Cucumbers are grown in pits. Pine- 
apples are not at present cultivated in this 
establishment. Gard. Chron., November 30, 1850. 


OF ROSA DAVIDII. 


ROSE GARDEN. 


ROSA DAVIDII. 


Tsis species is a native of the mountains 
of Western Szechuan, where it was collected 
long ago by l'Abbé David, and later by Mr. E. 
H. Wilson. It is a bush growinz from about 
one yard to five yards or so hizh, and bearing 
pink flowers which are followed by deep 
orange-red, almost scarlet fruits. The latter 
have been produced in such great abundance 
this season on plants at Kew as to render the 
specimens conspicuously attractive, especially 
during gleams of sunshine. The illustration 
(Fig. 173), shows the form of these fruits and 
indicates the freedom with which the plant 
produces them. Rosa Moyesii is a fine garden 
plant for its fruits alone, but it would seem to 
have arival in R. Davidii in this respect, for 
the latter provides a richer winter colour effect 
than the former. 
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THE ORCHID HOUSES. 


By J. COLLIER, Gardener to SIR JEREMIAH COLMAN, Bart., 
Gatton Park, Reigate. 


‘Sobralia.—The present is a favourable time 
for re-potting any very pot-bound specimens 
of this species. Many plants will be making 
large roots, and in order to obtain strong 
flowering growths they should be afforded a 
somewhat rich, retentive compost that may 
consist of three parts of its bulk of good 
fibrous loam, with the dusty particles shaken 
out, and the other part of Osmunda-fibre cut into 
short portions, with sufficient crushed crocks 
added to render the whole porous. The pots 
should contain drainage material to about 
one-quarter of their depth. Pot moderately 
firmly. Grow the plants in a light, moist 
posi ion in a house having an intermediate 
temperature. It is too soon to remove this 
years flowering growths, but so soon as the 
leaves on those stems bezin to change colour, 
cut them down to the surface roots. Afterwards 
tie the young shoots clear of each other in order 
that light and air may pass freely between them. 
Specimens that have become bare in their 
centres may be divided, and the portions 
potted sinzly in smaller pots or be placed together 
in larger receptacles. After root disturbance 
afford the roots water with extra care, and when 
the plants are well-established see that the soil 
never becomes dry. 


Epidendrum vitellinum.—The autumn-flower- 
ing variety of this species is always an attractive 
subject and well worthy of a place in any Orchid 
colle tion. Its erect scapes of  cinnabar-red 
flowers five a very bright and pleasing effect 
during the dull months of winter. This plant 
is very easy to cultivate if grown in a light 

osition in a house having a cool intermediate 

mperature. When growing freely it should 
be afforded liberal supplies of water at the roots 
until after the flower-spikes are removed, and 
fhe pseudo-bulbs are fully matured, when it 
should be given a period of rest, affording just 
sufficient moisture to keep the pseudo-bulbs 
rigid and the roots healthy. 





Coelogyne cristata and its varieties.—These 
Orchids will now be completing their growths, 
and from thi3 time onwards the supply of water 
at their rcots should be reduced gradually, 
or the flower spikes may decay. They should 
never be allowed to become quite dry, but 
kept just sufficiently moist t> preserve the pseudo- 
bulos in a plump condition. The plants should 
now be afforded all the light and air possible, 
and grown in a cool intermediate temperature. 
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THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


By W. AUTON, Gardener to VISCOUNT ELVEDBN, 
Pyrford Court, Woking, Surrey. 


Christmas Roses.—If good, clean flowers for 
decorative purposes are expected from these 
plants at the end of the year it will be necessary 
to give them some protection. It is not a 
matter of hardiness, but the fact that if left 
unprotected the flowers usually become dis- 
coloured throuzh inclement weather. Cloches 
or small hand-lights are suitable for covering 
clumps of moderate size, the latter being pre- 
ferable, as they facilitate free ventilation in mild 
weather. If desirable, a few plants may he 
lifted and placed on a border in a cool house. 


Anemones.—Successional batches of the 
bulbous Anemones may be planted when soil 
conditions are favourable. ‘These bright and 
free-flowering plants do well on light soils, 
but it is important that the sites prepared 
for them should be thoroughly consolidated 
before planting; they cannot thrive in a loose 
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soil, and this is a frequent cause of failure. 
Bulbs planted at the present time will yield 
flowers late in the spring in succession to those 
planted in September, and the season of flowering 
may be lengthened further by planting again 
in February or March. The tubers being sinall, 
should not be buried too deeply, about four 
inches being ample, even on light soils, while 
in land of heavy texture, two inches is sufficient. 
If very severe weather follows planting a mulch 
of fine leaf-mould is a valuable protecting 
agent. 


Gladioli.—Corms of the early-flowering section 
of Gladiolus may also be planted now, but if 
the soil is heavy it should be partially changed 
by removing a portion and adding plenty of 
decayed vegetable refuse and gritty material 
to make a friable compost. These bulbs should 
be planted somewhat deeply and be given 
@ protective covering of dry, littery material 
in severe weather. 


Border Chrysanthemums.—<Although these 
plants are perfectly hardy and may be left 
in the open ground during the winter if desired, 
where collections are grown for beddinz and 
other decorative purposes, it is wise to lift 
a few clumps of each variety to carry the stocks 
through the winter. They should be placed 
in boxes with sufficient soil to cover them 
and stood in a cold frame where they should 
be given just sufficient water to keep the 
stems plump. Give the frame ample ventilation 
whenever the weather is favourable. These 
plants will provide good supplies of material for 
propagating in the early months of the year, 
and may then be divided and planted in the 
borders if necessary. 





Cuttings in Frames.—-During pericds of frosty 
weather, when the coveting of frames becomes 
necessary, much care is called for in the manage- 
ment of the various stocks of plants for next 
year’s bedding which are carried through the 
winter in cold frames. During the next few 
weeks plant life will be at its lowest vitality 
and any lack of attention may cause larger losses 
than when vitality is high, hence care must 
be exercised that cuttinss of Antirrhinums, 
Pentstemons, Violas and similar plants do not 
suffer from damping. Comparative dryness 
and ample ventilation are the essential factors 
for the successful wintering of these plants, 
and it is an important matter of routine to remove 
the covers as early as practicable and afford all 
the ventilation possible for as many hours 
as the condition of the weather permits. 


Falling Leaves.— To have good stores of falien 
leaves should be the aim of every gardener 
at this scason, but the collection of them should 





be done judiciously. It is not wise to rob 
the woodland of this, its annual manuring, 


and in the shrubbery, generally, leaves should 
be left to enrich the soil for its occupants. 
On drives, paths, lawns, beds and borders, 
ete., where high cultivation is practised, they 
must, of necessity, be gathered and removed, 
and these should be stored for hot-beds or for 
use next year to mix with the supply of refuse 
during the season of active growth for building 
up the manure heaps. 


PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 


By F. J. CLARK, Gardener to Lt.-Col. SIR GEORGE 
HOLFORD, Westonbirt, Tetbury, Gloucestershire. 


Chrysanthemums.— For the production of 
large Chrysanthemum = blooms for exhibition 
the importance of having the best possible 
stocks of cuttings to select from, at the time 
of propagation, can hardly be over-rated, and 
to ensure this it is advisable at the present time 
to bestow some extra attention on the old stools 
from which the cuttings will be forthcoming. 
Most exhibitors of Jarge blooms commence 
propagating by the second week in December. 
Certain varictics produce suckers or so-called 
root cuttings very freely during the flowering 
season, Gnd unless these are rigorously thinned 
the whole of them will become weakened and 
attenuated. As na rule, most of the mid-season 
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flowering varieties may be cut down a few weeks 
before the cuttinzs are required. Do not shorten 
the stems lower than two feet frcm the pots, 
as in the case of varietics which are shy in 
producing suckers it may be necessary to use 
what are termed stem cuttings if others fail 
to appear. After the plants have been cut 
down place the pots in a light position in a cold 
vinery, Peich-houge or cool greenhouse. Any 
varieties Which are backward may be top-dressed 
witha little fresh soil, and be placed in a position 
to themselves where they can be lightly syringed 
and the atmosphere kept a little closer to 
promote growth. Keep the points of the growths 
free from green and black aphis by furnigating 
the house, and to ensure their freedom from 
these pests at the time of inserting the cutting 
it will be wise to fumigate the house containing 
the stools a few days in advance of the propa- 
gating operations. 


Bulbs for Forcing.—Early-flowering Narcissi, 
Roman Hyacinths and other bulks which were 
potted during early September and afterwards 
plunged in fibre, will from now require weekly 
examination, and those which have made 
sufficient growth should be taken out of the 
plunging material. They should, however, 
occupy correspondingly cool quarters for a week 
or two after their removal, and the blanched 
growth should be shaded from strong light 
for a week or so. Those which have well-tilled 
their pots with roots and have become accus- 
tomed to full exposure to light may be introduced 
to gentle warmth in batches as desired. 


The Conservatory and Show Houses— The 
attractiveness and the pleasurable enjoyment 
of visitors to the conservatory and show house 
is greatly enhanced when efforts are made 
to keep them sweet and clean, and at no other 
time of the year is it more necessary to observe 
this rule than the present. Decaying foliage 
not only detracts from the beauty of the plants 
themselves but also tends to shorten the life 
of the flowers they are hearing. Therefore, 
all decaying foliege and atale flowers should be 
removed daily, the minimum amount of moisture 
necessary should be used in the houses, and when 
it is necessary to scrub or wash the latter, 
the floors should be mopped as dry as possible 
after these operations. 
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FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 


By F. STREETER, Gardener to MAJOR ALBERT PAM, 
Wormley Bury, Broxbourne, Herts. 


Early Peach House.—The last week in Novem- 
ber is a suitable time to start the earliest Peach 
and Nectarine trees into growth. If the houses 
have been cleansed as advised in an earlier 
calendar, the trees pruned, washed and trained, 
the surface soil of the border removed, 
and fresh, sweet compost substituted, commence 
forcing by closing the house at night for the 
first few days, using no fire heat. If the weather 
is bright close the house about 1 o'clock, and 
vently spray the trees with tepid soft water. 
Keep the paths damp at all times, and maintain 
a temperature of 45 at night and 50° by day. 
Admit air very carefully through the top 
ventilators when the outside conditions permit. 


Pot Trees of Peaches and Nectarines.—W here 
the earliest supplies of fruit are required from 
pot trees, preparations should be made for 
bringing those selected for earliest forcing 
under glass. It will be found that trees forved 
vear after year will respond to treatment 
much quicker than those brought in the first 
season, and will ripen their fruits quite ten days 
before those in permanent borders. Before 
bringing the trees indoors, see that the surface 
on which they are to stand is perfectly level. 
and use fresh surfacing material of either fine 
gravel or shingle. Place two bricks edgeways 
on which to stand the pots to ensure the water 
draining away quickly. Spray the trees twice 
daily during bright days, and maintain an even 
temperature of 45° to 50° by day, and use only 
sutticient fire-heat to keep the house at the 
temperature stated. Hard forcing should not 
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be attempted, otherwise failure will follow. 
It is a good plan to fumigate the trees after 
they have been in the house for about a week. 
See that the houses are a little drier and 
no moisture on the trees when the fumigating 
is done. 





HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 


By E. NEAL, Gardener to J. A. NE, Esq., Tilgate, 
Crawley, Sussex. 


Dressing Wounds on Fruit Trees.—In pruning 
fruit trees keep a careful watch for cankered 
places, splits in the bark and other crevices 
on the stems, and, after scraping the surface 
clean, dress the part with gas tar ard clay 
in equal proportions mixed with one-third 
its bulk of soluble paraffin. The mixture should 
be of the consistency of thick paint, and if 
too thick for working, add a little soft soapy 
water. The specific should be worked 
in the cankered places and crevices with a stiff 
brush. It will destroy many lurkng insects 
and their eggs, and also prevent insects from 
hiding in these places in the early summer. 
In addition, the dressing will assist in keeping 
canker in check. 


Mussel Scale.—The best remedy for this pest 
is to syringe the trees late in the afternoons 
with warm water, when there is a frost that is 
likely to continue all night. Spraying with an 
insecticide is of little avail against this insect. 
but it is killed by a coating of ice; warm water 
is used because it is more comfortable to apply 
with the syringe than ice cold water, and it 
soon gets cold and freezes. 


Planting Small Bush Fruits.—New plantations 
of bush fruits may be made if the ground has 
been well-cultivated in advance. The soil 
should be trenched two spits deep or more 
if plenty of decayed manure, leaf-mould and lime 
can be dug in the bottom spit. Where this 
has been done previously the frosts have made 
the ground in fine condition for planting. 
The distance apart of the bushes should be 
regulated by the ground that can be spared ; 
asa rule, five feet apart each way is a suitable 
Gistance for bushes when they are established, but. 
to make the most of the ground for a couple of 
years, they may be set two feet six inches asunder, 
and the supernumeraries removed before they 
crowd the others. Potatos may be planted between 
the rows for a few years, and this crop will 
help to bring the ground into a good tilth. 
In planting the bushes see that the soil is well- 
worked in about the roots and made very firm. 
A top-dressing of well-rotted manure or half. 
decayed leaves put around the bushes will 
protect them from severe frosts. 





THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 
By H. Prince, Reading. 


Salads.—Although salads are not in such 
demand, in moat establishments, at this season 
of the year as in spring and summer, yet many 
growers have to produce a continuous supply 
of practically all kinds of salads through the 
winter, and with attention and forethought 
this may easily ke done. Lettuces will require 
constant attention to keep them in a healthy 
condition. Examine the plants growing in 
cold frames regularly for detecting any foliage 
that may show signs of damping off, and stir 
the soil regularly. Endive is very subject to 
damping owing to the large quantity of leaves 
the plants usually make, especially the Batavian 
variety. These plants may be blanched ready 
for use if kept dark for some time in the frames 
where they are growing, but it is best to introduce 
a few plants each week into the Mushroom house. 
The best results with Mustard and Cress are 
obtained by sowing the seeds in boxes and ger- 
minating them in heat as frequently as necessary 
and according to the quantities required. ‘The Cress 
seeds should be sown two days before the Mustard 
seeds to have both plants ready for cutting 
at the same time. A few roots of Chicory 
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taken from the store bed at intervals and 
placed in boxes or pote filled with leaves or 
fine soil may be forced under the stage in 
a greenhouse, inverting pots of the same size 
over those in which the plants are grown. Corn 
Salad may be obtained from outside beds 
in practically any weather right through the 
winter, and is often useful as a substitute for 
other green salads when they are scarce. Beets 
will be available in the clamp as required, 
and for salad purposes at this season of the 
year young roots of the globe type raised from 
seeds sown in July will be found to be best. 
Keep a few heads of Celery. lifted in advance, 
in some secure place so that supplies will be 
available when the ground is frozen hard. 
For giving flavour to mixed salads use young 
Onions that were sown for the purpose in 
August. Fipe Tomatos will be available 
from the top trusses of the early-sown summer 
crop. Cucumbers from plants of the late 
summer sowing will still be producing fruits 
suitable for salad requirements. 





174.—MECONOPSI8 CONCINNA. 


FIG. 


FOR NORTHERN GARDENERS. 


By JAMES JEFFERY, Gardener to the EARL OF LONSDALE, 
Lowther Castle, Penrith, Westmoreland. 


Adiantum pedatum.—This hardy North 
American Fern thrives best when planted in 
a fairly moist situation in partial shade. The 
soil should consist of a mixture of peat, loam, 
leaf-mould, and coarse sand, in about equal 
parts. After planting, a few stones of suitable 
sizes may be laid aroynd the crown, for these 
will assist in establishing this Fern. The old 
foliage should be retained, for it will settle over 
the crowns and form a perfect natural winter pro- 
tection. This covering should be removed 
carefully about mid-April, when it is noticed 
the young fronds show signs of growth. In 
its dormant state low temperatures and frosts 
of long duration have no ill-effect upon A 
pedatum, its critical period with us being 
when the young fronds appear, and these should 
be protected from celd by setting Spruce 
branches, cut into suitable lengths, about the 
plant. A. pedatum will spread if planted in 
a suitable place. The best time to plant 
is in spring, before growth commences. 


Rock Garden.—Constant attention should 
be given the plante in the rockery. Remove 
fallen tree leaves from the alpines for if these 
are allowed to remain, especially if deposited 
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to apy great depth, they will. commence to > 
ferment and cause damping in the plants. 
Where planting was done in the autumn, frequent 
examination of the new plante should be made 
to see that they be not loosened hy the action - 
of frost, and, if they are, they should be made 
firm again. 


Violets in Frames.—During this month and 
next, damping of the foliage of Violets in frame 
is likely to occur. On suitable days remove 
the sashes, and pick off all decaying leaves. 
Stir the soil between the plants with a hand- 
fork each time the frame is examined. Cover 
the frame with protective material each 
night in case of frost, but remove the covering 
at the earliest opportunity each morning. 
Admit air freely to the plants during the day 
when the weather permits. 





ALPINE GARDEN. 


MECONOPSIS CONCINNA. 


Tus is a charming little Meconopsis (Fig.174), 
from Western China, closely allied to the Hima-- 
layan M. bella. It was found by Forrest in 


Yunnan at an altitude of 13,000 to 14,000 feet, . 


on the mountains of the Yang-tee bend in 1914. 
In his field notes he describes it as a pretty little 
alpine species with scapes five inches to six 
inches long, each bearing single, deep purplish- 
blue flowers. The plant was discovered in 
stony pastures, and on the ledges of limestone 
cliffs. Like most other species of this genus, 
it is evidently a biennial, with a tuft of lobed, 
or pinnatifid leaves, not so much divided 
as in M. bella. So far as I know, little success 
has attended its cultivation in this country, 
and, like ite Himalayan relative, it is evidently 
one of those difficult plants to manage, except 
under cool northern conditions. W. Irving. 





— 


HARDY FLOWER BORDER. 


— — — 


KNIPHOFIA NELSONII. 


I HAVE read Mr. Ralph E. Arnold’s article 
on the Kniphofia genus (p. 386), with great 
interest. However, there is no mention therein 
of K. Nelsonii, to my mind, one of the most 
charming of them all. It was introduced to 
cultivation from the Orange River Colony 
many years ago, but is still rarely seen in gardens 
and still more rarely supplied true to name by 
nurserymen. It is one of the slender growing 
species with grassy foliage from which a large 
number of flower stems, from eighteen inches 
to two feet in height, arise about the middle 
of September. The flowers seldom open before 
the first week in October, when their brilliant 
orange-scarlet colouring is particularly welcome. 
The flower heads are very slender and graceful 
and the whole plant carries with it a subtle 


` air of distinction which some of the garden- 


raised hybrids lack. It appears to be quite 
hardy, at any rate in the south. When grown in 
well-drained, rich soil, it increases fairly rapidly 
and should be divided every three or four years. 
The one drawback to its increased popularity 
is the attraction its flowering stems have for 
slugs; it is advisable to dust the crowns of the 
plants with a reliable slugicide (alum is as 
good as anything) now and then from the end 
of August onwards, and thus render the plante 
distasteful to the pests. 

Kniphofia multiflora, a tall, cream-coloured 
species from Natal, is flowering well here at 
present and the flowers have withstood 7° 
of frost without injury. In general effect it 
resembles an Eremurus, and is a distinct and 
valuable plant for November flowering. The 
tallest stem is at least seven feet high. N. G. 
Hadden, West Porlock, Somerset. 


SALVIA VERBASCIFOLIA. 


A SaGE which came here under another name 
has recently been identified as Salvia verbasci- 
folia, a native of Spain. Though introduced a 


B 
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hundred years ago, this interesting species is 
apparently now quite uncommon, but it is a 
subject of no small garden value for, in addition 
to being handsome in flower and foliage, it 
js quite hardy, very adaptable as to soil and 
situation and vigorous enough for the wild 
garden or woodland. 

S. verbascifolia is an herbaceous species, 
making a bold clump of foliage, the oval leaves, 
fully one foot in length and half as broad, 
being a dull, olive green above, deeply netted 
and covered on their underparts with a dense 
creamy-white felt. In early summer the flower 
Stalks, rising to the height of some eighteen 
inches, and generally two-branched, bear pendant 
white blossoms, very downy without and within, 
and slightly flecked at the throat with purple. 

The flowering season extends through the 
summer. Seeds ripens freely, and afford a 
ready means of increase. Though this Salvia 
will succeed as stated above, in almost any light 
loam, it repays for generous treatment. Our 
largest and best plants are growing in a good, 
somewhat cool, kitchen garden soil. It is a 
true perennial. A. T../. 


_A FEW HARDY FLOWERS FOR CUTTING. 


THERE are at least two totally distinct stand- 
points from which to judge the merits of a flower 
for cutting purposes. The ccmmercial grower, 
market salesman, and the artistic florist have 
their very decided views regarding the worth 
or the worthlessness of a flower, and it is a point 
that brooks no argument that very many of the 
flowers that are catalogued as * good for cutting” 
would be allowed to occupy no space on any 
Covent Garden stand. Nevertheless, there are 
many flowers which would be quite unsuited 
to market or shop trade, which may undoubtedly 
be described as good for cutting when it is under- 
stood that the plants are to be grown in the 
home garden, and the flowers are to be cut 
for use in the home with no necessity for packing, 
travelling, and exposure for a day or more 
in either market or shop. 

Such, it may be assumed, is the purpose for 
which many readers of The Gardeners’ Chronicle 
are called upon to produce flowers, and whilst it 
is very desirable that,so far as may b: reasonably 
possible, the flowers thus grown should possess 
distinctive character, and embrace much variety 
that cannot well be secured through ordinary 
commercial channels, it is equally essential 
that space, labour, and faith, if I may use that 
word toindicate reliance upon a flower to serve 
its purpose, shall not kbe wasted upon things 
which will, after all, prove unsuccessful, or at 
b-st reach no higher plane than mediocrity. 

One sees the term “` good for cutting " attached 
to descriptions of flowers that will never serve 
a useful purpose in a household where refinement 
of taste possesses any meaning, and it must 
not be an accepted notion that because the 
flowers of a herbaceous plant make quite a 
useful vase in a collection staged at a flower 
show, it should unhesitatingly be recommended 
us a flower for use in the house. 

Rudbeckias, for instance, are frequently recom. 
mended, but apart from R. speciosa there is 
scarcely one in the whole family which produces 
a pleasing effect six hours after cutting. Helian- 
thuses are decorative and possess good lasting 
powers, but in a warm room the odour of their 
stems and foliage Lecomes nauseous, and in the 
space of twelve hours the water they stand in 
will be malodorous. The drawback to Phloxes, 
Verbascums, and various other quite pretty 
flowers is that their “ pips,’ as the corollas 
ave termed, dropso abundantly that they create 
too much untidiness. Some flowers will persist 
in drooping their heads, presenting at once 
an unhappy, mournful appearance, and others 
again, seem to lose all their lustre and sheen 
immediately they come within four walls. 

My purpose, however, is not to dwell upon 
unsuitable flowers but to direct attention to 
a few particularly serviceable hardy plants 
which are worthy of special recommendation 
to those who have occasion to maintain a supply 
of cut flowers for household use. 

There is no oceasion to inform readers of 
The Gardeners’ Chronicle of the merits of Pyre- 
thrums, Ccreopsis, and the long-established 
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favourites which have been everywhere grown 
and regularly utilized for decorative work, 
but greatly as we may = appreciate these 
“mainstay subjects, as they may well be termed, 
there is undoubted advantage in extending 
the range of material so long as the extension 
is in a direction that will facilitate the execution 
of original and pleasing schemes of decoration. 

Clematis recta, non-climbing, herbaceous. 
and prolific is admirably adapted for furnishing 
large bowls, especially in situations where a 
subdued light prevails, for its charming “¿i iness” 
combined with its cream colour, fits it for the 
somewhat darkened corners cf large rooms 
or halls where it seems to shed light. The flowers 
Jast long in water and are pleasantly fragrant. 
A variety named grandiflora is much superior 
to the type and grows with greater freedom. 
It is a plant that should be given ample space 
for development, and when once established 
is best left undisturbed. 

Armeria “ Fees Ruby” possesses distinct 
claims to recognition as a flower for cutting. 
Its colour is effective; the cerise red beiny the 
brizhter by reason of a glistening sheen that 
overlays the petals. The globular heads 
have a certain formality which is relieved from 
stiffness by their poise, whilst the stems are 
long, slender and very wiry. Another important 
point is that whilst the flowers are cut so soon 
as they are sufficiently developed the plants 
continue to throw up fresh blooms for a very 
long period, and their lasting powers, in water, 
are exceptional. Messrs. Perrys new Armeria 
plantaginea gigantea, of a lighter pink, bids fair 
to rival the preceding varicty in decorative 
utility. 

The varieties of Lythrum Salicarta are not 
particularly pleasing indoors, for even though 
some of the best are freed from the magenta 
tints which are dull when robbed of top light, 
even the best of them have a habit of curling 
over the tips of their spikes, giving the flowers 
an appearance of fading. L. virgaturn is infinitely 
to be preferred for cut flower decorations, 
its lizhtness and slender build making it a really 
elegant flower. Forms of this Lythrum are avail- 
able which are many shades brighter than 
older types, and quite free from puce or purplish 
tones. 

A flower that demands no skill in arrange- 
ment and which furnishes its own garnishing 
in the form of most exquisite folage is 
Gillenia trifoliata. Its small, shimmering-white 
blossoms, trembling on the  slenderest of 
footstalks, attain the very acme of elegance, 
and the whitencss of the petals is enhanced by 
the mahogany red tints of the calyces. Smaller 
still in individual blossoms, and of gossamer 
lightness are the loosely-formed umbels of 
Asperula hexaphylla, the whorls of narrow, 
pointed leaves at regular intervals along the 
thin but tough sterns completing an ideal elegance 
which makes Gypsophila paniculata appear 
almost plebeian by comparison. A point strongly 
in favour of Asperula hexaphylla is that it may 
be planted under the shade of overhanging 
shrubs, and if kept well cut will carry on its 
blossoming from the dawn of summer until 
autumn. 

Eryngiums of several sorts are prized because 
they may be dried for winter use, but with all 
due regard for E. alpinum, E. giganteum, 
and E. Oliverianum, the greater decorative 
merit belongs to the smaller but more profuse 
and highly artistic E. tripartitum, with all 
its parts arranged with regular precision in 
multiples of three, yet without the slightest 
suspicion of stiffness. Eryngium Wrightii, 
which may be described as a vastly improved 
E. planum, is very delightful, its blue shade 
being the purest and richest of the family, and 
E. corniculatum with a slender, gracefully 
curved horn protruding from the apex of every 
cone is extremely decorative. 

Of Composites, a host of good plants might 
be named, but one which is undeservedly 
slighted is Anthemis tinctoria, especially in 
its two varieties, Kelwayi (bright yellow) 
and E. C. Buxton (swphur), Stems cut from 
the base of vigorous, young plants will each 
provide a self-arranged bouquet which may be 
set up to pleasing effect. It is quite customary 
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for these flowers to do duty in my roon for ten 
days or a fortnight, frequent changes of water 
being their one requirement. 

Of Heleninms some are very good, and some 
hopelessly indifferent. H. pumilum magnificum 
in its best form, thinned, to give rizidity and 
straightness to the stems, is one of the finest 
of all vellow flowers, 

H. cupreum Crimson Beauty is the one red 
Helenium that should never be ornied from 
collections of herbaceous plants, and of the dark- 
centred yellows my unhesitating choice would 
he Madame Canivet, recently distributed from 
Mr. William Syvdenham’s nurseries. Its yellow 
is a shade apart from the rest of the tribe, 
and with the rich brown of the hemispherical 
discs it strikes a combination unusually pleasiny. 

Nepeta Mussinii is as charming when arranged 
in a bowl as when waving in a gentle breeze 
in the garden, and its capacity for blooming 
is well-nigh limitless. The spikes are always 
capable of more than a week's duty, and the 
soft shade is often more acceptable than vivid 
colours. For the same reason there is much 
to be said for Stachvsa lanata as a cut flower. 
and many good uses may ke found for the fine 
spikes of Lavender Grappenhall variety. For 
small vases it would be dificult to find a more 
charming flower than Orisanum hybridum, 
and although it is most frequently seen in groups 
of stove and greenhouse plants at Shrewsbury, 
York, and Wolverhampton, I have grown it 
and wintered it successfully on rock gardens 
northward as well as in the south. A quarter 
of a century ago a variety was in cultivation 
named Origanum Tournefortii. It was larger 
and brighter than any other form I have ever 
seen, but I have searched in vain for it these 
last ten years, and should be glad, indeed, to 
find it again. 

Poterium obtusatum is wonderful in its 
elegance; it should ke grown in a position 
near water, but with free drainage, and cut 
persistently; the grasses, even, are not more 
graceful. 

When real brightness is required, Pentstemen 
barbatus, im its season, which is fairly long. 
will provide coral scarlet with a gloss which 
intensifies its brizhtness. Seedling stocks vary 
considerably in colour, but with a little re-selec- 
tion a glorious array of brilliant flower spikes 
mav be had. Another Pentsternon that should 
be prized for cutting is P. isophyllus, a plant 
of shrubby halit, somewhat similar in general 
form of flower to P. barbatus, but shorter in 
the spike. The flowers are produced in abun- 
dance and over a long period of summer and 
autumn; they are of great artistic merit. 
It has been alleged that P. isophyllus is not 
hardy, but I have seen it in the best of form 
in the midlands, and have only found it necessary 
to plant it near a sheltering background which 
serves the dual purpose of affording protection 
and showing off the flowers to advantage. 

Still another very beautiful flower, and one 
that provides most delightful material for small 
vases in late summer and autumn is Zauschnera 
californica. The flowers have the appearance 
of being very fragile, but they last long in water. 
A high position on a well-drained rockery 
suits this plant, but it should be allowed room 
to spread. 

Artemisia lactiflora, with plumes of milk-white 
flowers, is Very useful in late autumn, and inakes 
n good companion for the darker-colourel 
Michaelmas Daisies. 

Thalictrum  dipterocarpum is, of course, 
incomparably beautiful and elegant, and ite 
white variety is also a charming vase flower, 
but there is a mueh older Thalictrum, the value 
of which seems strangely to have been ignored. 
viz., T. petaloideum, Milk-white, and of good 
size, the flowers are borne in loose heads over 
elegant, Fern-lke foliage. 

Orf the Astilbes, the Heucheras, Alstroe- 
merias, and such general favourites as Scabiost 
caucasica, there is little need to write, but a 
brief recommendation may well be accorded 
the modern varieties of Lobelia syphilitic. 
rome of the best hybrid Sidalceas, Dracove- 
phalum speciosum grandiflorum, and that im: 
estimable perennial Pea, Lathyrus latifolius 
“White Pearl” ALJ. Waeself, 
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ORCHID NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


SOPHRO-LAELIO-CATTLEYA RADIANS 
AND §.-L.-C. ADONIS. 


FoLLowinG their pedigree strain in Sophro- 
Laeclio-Cattleya Marathon, flowered by them 
in 1908, with a view to establishing a new type 
equal in size to the best Cattleyas., but with 
the bright and varied colours of the Sophronitis 
erosses, Messrs. Charlesworth and Co., Ltd., 
Haywards Heath, send flowers of their two latest 
novelties, Which mark a great stride towards 
the object aimed at, and are far ahead of previous 
records. They have named them S8.-L.-C. 
Radians and S.-L.-C. Adonis. 

Sophro-Laelio-Cattleya Radians was raised 
between S.-L.-C. Isabella (C. Fabia x S.-L.-C. 
Marathon) and Cattleya Princess Royal (Fabia 
x< Hardyane). 





The flower is equal in size and shape to 
a good C. labiata. The sepals and petals 
are rosy-mauve with a gold shade, the petals 
havin: also a reddish-mauve feather at the tips. 
Tae well-formed lip is ruby-erimson with thin 
gold lines from the base to the centre. 

Tae richly coloured hybrid named Sophro- 
Liclho-Cattleya Adonis was raised by crossing 
Sophro-Laelio-Cattleya Anzac (L.-C. Dominiana 
x S.-L.-C. Marathon) and C. Warneri Arden- 
holme variety. The two-flowered inflorescence 
of this hybrid is Cattleya-like in form, the sepals 
and petals bright redidish-violet, and the broad 
lip purplish-crimson with gold lines at the base. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM LUCRETIA 


THis recently-raised hybrid Odontoglossum 
(amibile x St. James), one of the largest and 
mosè richly-coloured, is also sent by Messrs. 
Charlesworth and Co. The flower is over four 
inches across, the petals being one-and-a-half inch 
wide. The colour is bright Tyrian purple with 
effective, irrezular, white lines and white margin 


to the lip, flaked with purple. J. O'B. 


CYPRIPEDIUM ROSALIND. 


THis fine Cypripedium (Fig, 175) is the 
result of crossing C. Niobe with C. Reginald 
Young. The white ground of the dorsal 
sepal contrasts finely with the blackish- 
purple lines as well as the green base. The petals 
are green anl brown and the neat labellum = is 
burnished brown. This hybrid was exhibited 
at Vincent Square on Nov. 17 by Messrs. 
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Name. 





Brasso-Cattleva Olbia 
Cattleya ardentissima 
Cattleva Eleanor Gray 
Cattleya Gilvus 

Cattleva Lavinia 
Cattleya Monica 
Cattleva Paraiso if 
Cattleya St. Andre ... 
Laclio-Cattlh va Adrastus 


Fabia ignea 


Princess x Carmen 


Gollen King 
C. Mossiae 


Laslio-Cattleva Ashdown ... Jf beC. Tunis < L.-C. 
Laelio-Cattleya Beryl — —F IA-C. Smilax x T.-C. 
Laelio-Cattleva Cantab, —F UC, Batlantineana 
Laelio-Cattheva Herald — ia I.-C. Mossemiliana x C. 
Laclio-Cattleva Hlustrious ... wh LC. Lustre > 


— 


Laclo-Cattleva Junia 
Laelio-Cattleva Locarno 
Laelio-Cattlteya Mamarormeecekensis . . . 
Laelio-Cattleva Memoria Pantia Rali 
Laclio-Cattleval Primera 
Laclio-Cattleva Rosemary 


],.-( a 
C. Warseewiezii 


Solange x 
C. Lord Rot hschild 


L.-C. Wellsiana 
Jridescens < L.-C. 


Sophro-Lavlio-Cattleya Rhoda 


Parentage. 





C. Mrs. Pitt x B.-C. Mrs. J. Leemann 
x Peetersji sae — Yas 
Marriottiana x Dowiana ... aie <u — en GE. 
Helio lor < Hardvana 

Aleimeda x Warseewiezii 


Dowiana x Heliodor . 
F abia alba 

Reineckiana « T.-C, 
Mra. 


x LC, 
C. Mendelii ardens 
~ Prince John x E.-¢ 
C. Titxuæs 
< L.-C. ¢ 


< ('. 
Luminosa aurea 


S. granditora x L.-C. 


Sanders, St. Albans, and gained an Award of 
Merit, but as a result of a clerical error the 
name was given wrongley as C. Roslyn on p. 417; 
C. Rosalind is the correct title. 





NOTES FROM A WELSH GARDEN. 





LEPTODERMIS pilosa, referred to by Mr. 
J. W. Besant in his “ Notes from Glasnevin ” 
(p. 389), has been growing here, against a west 
wall, for some four or five years. This autumn 
it flowered exceptionally well, the ends of its 
elegant growths carrying a bountiful crop 
of the little, tubular, bluish-white blossoms. 
Though usually severely cut back by the first 
November frost, L. pilosa appears to be hardy 
enough for out-door culture here without any 
protection save a wall. As a rule, the whole 
of the summer growths (about three feet in 
height) are more or less killed, but the plant 
sends up jin spring, vigorous, fresh shcois 
like a Fuchsia. 

The indifference to frost displayed by Gentiana 
sino-ornata, and to a lesser extent by G. Farreri, 
is remarkable. A thermometer placed on 
a bed of the former registered 18° and 20° of 
frost on several successive nights. Yet so little 
effect has this had upon the plants that they were 
bearing — day, at noon, dozens of perfect 
blooms. . Farrert would doubtless have been 
equally —— but most of the plants were 
just about past their flowering stage when 
the frost came. 


An old and large plantation of Gentiana 
acaulis did not flower with its customary freedom 
last spring, and as the bed is now a dense mass 
of the Gentian, plus a good deal of grass and 
other weeds and stray plants, we felt that there 
was nothing for it but the troublesome work 
of lifting, dividing and replanting ; but this has 
now become quite unnecessary for the Gentians 
arc as full of buds as they could well be. The 
explanation, it appears to me, is this: during 
June and July, the plants, which are in poor, 
stony soil on the top of a steep bank, were 
subjected toa severe dryin:. In fact. they were 
so withered that it was thought they would 
never recover. But it is manifest that this 
summer rest is just what suited them. for so 
soon as the rain came in August and September 
they bezan to recover rapidly and form flower 
buds, 
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After all, this is much what one might 
expect, for turf Gentians in their native habitat 
are often, if not usually, subjected to a thorouzh 
drying during the later summcr months. In 
fact, they are frequently mown down along 
with the hay and this renders them even more 
exposed to sun-heat and drought than they 
might otherwise be. 


Sollya heterophylla is alwavs one of the first 
plants to succumb to frost here. Calceolaria 
violacea, Veronica Hulkeana and most of the 
Cistuses may go unharmed, but the Australian 
Blue-bell perishes, even if covered over, s2 svon 
as the thermometer exceeds 12° to 15°. Cantua 
buxifolia is another shrub which must be 
placed in the same catezory so far as we are 
concerned. Ceratostizms Grittht looks as 
if it had passed beyond the most sanguine hopes 
of recovery, but C. Willmottianum, with no 
shelter whatsoever, remains untouched. Grevillea 
rosmarinifolia, and G. sulphurea are also per- 
fectly hardy with us, and they have been in 


flower throughout the month of November. 
Even more remarkable, perhaps, is Lithos- 


permum rosmarinifolium, which has for several 
weeks been adorned with its beautiful blue 
flowers. This choice shrub has not suffered, 
except the loss of a few fully-expanded blooms. 


There is no more cheerful object in the 
woodland at this season than a large patch of 
Polyzala Chamaebuxus, especially an unusually 
robust form of the variety purpurea. Throuzhout 
the autumn and azain in sprinz this pretty 
alpine shrub is always a mass of colour, Pea-like 
flowers of rosy-lilac and yellow nestling among 
the dark green leathery leaves. 

In somi-shaded . parta of the woodland 
the bright red berries of Gaultheria procumbens 
are delizhtful just now. G. Hookeri, a much 
larzer shrub, still has a few of its bluish-white 
fruits, but the mice or birds quickly made an 
end of the “ suzgar-coated pills’ of G. cuncata 
pyrolaefolia. 

As a fruiting Ericavcous shrub, Vaccinium 
glauco-album is notable at this season, 
its clusters of black fruits, with the blue- 
white bloom of a Grape, bein: very effective ; 
indeed, this Himalayan species has many features 
of merit. It does not rise much above three 
feet; the rather large, hard, pale green leaves 
are a vivid starch-white benvath, and this colour 
also pervades the young wood, and the conspi- 
cuous bracts which accompany the racemes 
of blush-pink flowers. Thouzh undoubtedly 
on the tender side, V. glauca- album has never 
been injured here. 


Escallonia montevidensis has been in flower 
since early October, and if the blossoms of this 
species are a little disappointing and often 
too late to be relied upon in open ground shrubs, 
there is something curiously attractive and dis- 
tinctive in both the colour and the formation 
of the foliage. Malvastrum phoeniceùm (?) 
is also still in flower, despite the frost. The 
deeply-cut leaves, tall, uprizht, whippy growths, 
and little, cup-shaped, mauvy-crimson blossoms 
of this shrub make a pleasinz combination. 
M. phoeniceum is, moreover, a sprinz to autumn 
bloomer, it seems quite reasonably hardy, 
even with full exposure, nothin? is more easily 
raised from cuttings, it is a rapid grower and, 
in my experience, amenable to almost any soil 
or situation. 


Some of the Tree Heaths, notably Erica 
lusitanica and E. Veitchii, are in flower, there 
being nothing wintry enough in this district 


ut any rate to daunt these reliable winter 
bloomers, provided, of course, they are not 


exposed to cutting winds. Few shrubs, however, 
are more apt to be broken down by snow. 
As subjects for open spaces on dry, woodland 
banks, these Heaths, together with E. arborea 
and E. alpina, would be worth growin for their 
foliage even if they never flowered, and the 
delicate green of the plumose branches is never 
more attractive than it is in winter. The 
growers of plants for market have long 
realised the value of Ericas for winter blooming 
in pots. and there are no more popular plants 
for the Christmas trade than Cape Heatna. 
A. T. Johnson, Ro Wen, Talyeafn, N. Walea, 
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In addition to those trees and shrubs valuable 
for autumn effect mentioned in The Gardeners’ 
Chronicle October 24, p. 332, Sorbus Sargentiana 
deserves to be mentioned, as the foliage assumes 
warm tones of dark red, and it is an outstanding 
garden feature towards the end of October. 
Cotoneasters have fruited well, and so have the 
common Hawthorn and the Dog Rose (Rosa 
canina). The Barberries are rather disappointing 
although B. virescens has produced a goodly 
quantity of its small, but rather inconspicuous 
dark red fruits. The Snowberries have been 
fairly good. 

After the glory and beauty of autumn leaves 
and fruits have departed there yet remains 
another source of interest among these plants. 
There are now in cultivation a large number 
of shrubs and trees whose stems and twigs 
are brightly-coloured, and these help considerably 
in providing colour in the garden at a time 
when flowers are scarce. Moreover, the delicate 
tracery of branch and twig seen against an 
autumn or winter sunset is one of the most 
beautiful sights that one could wish for. This 
subject has been dealt with by far abler pens 
than mine, so I propose to draw attention 
to the supreme value of Birches in ornamental 
plantings, for they are graceful trees at all 
times of the year, more especially the weeping 
forms. Nevertheless, it must be admitted 
that a scene composed chiefly of weeping Birches 
is a rather depressing sight ona wet day. Birches 
are admirable as specimen trees, and in the 
Edinburzh Botanic Garden there is a specimen 
of Betula alba pendula referred to by Darwin 
(The Variations of Animals and Plants Under 
Domestication, vol. ii, p. 18) as “a magnificent 
weeping Birch.” An illustration of this remark- 
ably fine tree appears as a frontispiece to 
The Book of the Winter Garden, by D. S. Fish. 
The bark of the Birch is not the least of its attrac- 
tions in winter, and is an especially notable 
feature in Betula papyrifera. 

The Willows provide a number of species 
with coloured wands of great value in a garden. 
The golden stems of Salix vitellina, and the 
glaucous or greyish stems of S. daphnoides, 
are well-known. Red is the distinguishing 
colour of the slender stems of the Dogwoods, 
of which Cornus sanguinea, C. alba Spaethii, 
and C. stolonifera are the best. Berberis 
virescens has already been noted for its fruit, 
but its red stems are its chief attraction, and 
the plant well deserves cultivation for this 
feature alone. Probably the most remarkable 
deciduous tree of value for its coloured stems 
is Acer pennsylvanicum erythrocladum. This 
is a very fine variety, the old bark being streaked 
with white, while the young shoots are of a 
brilliant red, with just a suggestion of yellow 
colouring on the leaf scars of the youngest 
shoots. 

Leycesteria formosa is well-known for the 
ornamental character of its green stems, as also 
are the various species of. Brooms and the 
Gorse (Ulex europaeus). The stems are also 
one of the attractive features of the Jew’s 
Mallow (Kerria japonica). Rubus biflorus and 
related species form a source from which 
curious and interesting effects may be obtained 
during the winter months. This group of plants 
is characterised by the white-washed appear- 
ance of the stems, which show up to advantage 
in the winter. 

Some mention of autumn flowers is desirable 
and of these there are some interesting species. 
The Gentians at Edinburgh attracted many 
folk during early October, when the exquisite 
G. Farreri was seen to advantage. Some interest 
centred also in the flowering of a large patch of 
G. sino-ornata in the Rose garden. Another 
patch in the sheltered bay afforded by the 
Rhododendron and Rock Houses also flowered, 
but not so freely as the plants in the Rose 
garden. G. Lawrenciana flowered in the rock 
garden. In a cold frame, there is quite a good 
‘lump of Nerine Bowdenii, which has flowered 
very well. The lights of these frames are 
removed entirely during late spring and 
throughout the summer, and only replaced 
in the autumn when frost threatens. The 
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plants cannot, therefore, be said to be ** coddled, ”’ 
and they thrive quite well. The white-flowered 
N. candida is in flower in the Rock House. 
Under the rather cumbersome title of Iris 
alata caerulea Orsinii there is flowering in the 
Rock House an interesting little Iris of the 
Juno group. Its flowers are of a pale blue 
colour, and the plant is only a few inches high. 
In the Corridor, Macleania punctata is in flower. 
This is an evergreen climbing plant with fine 
glossy-green leaves the under surfaces of which 
look as if they had been gently pricked with 
a pin. This characteristic, punctured appear- 
ance is responsible for the specific name of the 
plant. The flowers are axillary and in clusters ; 
they are red with white tips. This is a valuable 
flowering plant belonging to the Vacciniaceae 
and was introduced into cultivation by William 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


ROMNEYA COULTERI. 


ly nurserymen find it more profitable to 
propagate the Californian Bush Poppy by root- 
cuttings or seeds, the private grower has at 
hand a much simpler and quicker method than 
either of the above, I refer to making use of 
suckers for the purpose of increase. As is well- 
known, Romneya Coulteri forms suckers freely, 
especially when old, shoots often appearing 
above ground ten feet from the parent clump. 
As a general rule, we always pull these out, 
but a few of the best are reserved for the increase 
of stock. 

In selecting these, we not only retain the 


FIG. 175.—-CYPRIPEDIUM ROSALIND. 


R.H.S. 


Lobb, who sent home plants from Ecuador. 
It is figured in Bot. Mag., t. 4426. 

The Cupheas comprise an interesting group of 
plants of which three species are now in flower 
under glass. Cuphea ignea is the commonest in 
eultivation, and is a very valuable decorative 
plant. It is a native of Mexico, has dark green 
leaves and a profusion of tubular, scarlet 
flowers which are constricted towards the mouth. 
It is sometimes referred to as the Mexican 
Cigar plant. The seeds are small and contained 
in a transparent case. When they are ripe 
the corolla splits down, the case bursts open 
and the seeds are dispersed. C. strigillosa, 
or C. cyanea, is a taller-growing plant with 
foliage of pale green and red and yellow flowers. 
It is a native of Peru. From Mexico we obtain 
C. micropetala, which has broader leaves than 
either of the preceding species, and has also the 
largest flowers ; the latter are yellow, white and 
red, The plant is not so tall-growing as the 
last species, only attaining a height of one foot, 
whereas C. cyanea rises to two feet. Robert 
H. Jeffers, Royal Botanic Garden, Edinburgh. 


Award of Merit, November 17. (see p. 427.) 


strongest but those within two feet of the mam 
root. For the first summer these are allowed 
to grow, then towards the end of their second 
season, or in the following spring, they are 
carefully lifted with a spade, and in the majority 
of cases they will have a few roots attached. 
Put into the kitchen garden these never fail 
to develop into good flowering specimens in 
the course of a season or two, when they are 
moved to their permanent quarters. I do not 
find fairly young plants of R. Coulteri difficult 
to transplant (March is probably the best time). 
but it is generally wise to cut the growths well 
back. 

Though it is not an universal custom we always 
cut our Romneyas down to the ground every 
year in April. We find that taller stems, and 
better and more flowers are the results of this 
treatment, and if the stems are loosely tied 
together for the winter they will help to screen 
the roots from frost. From the latter, however, 
our stock has never suffered. The young growths 
may get nipped by spring frosts but the plants 
soon overcome that. 
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Unlike many soft-wooded, sub-shrubby plants, 
R. Coulteri is long lived. In a warm and stony, 
even rocky, soil some specimens under observa- 
tion have flourished for twenty years, and show 
not the slightest indication of loss of vigour, 
the flowers being as large as ever, just as 
numerous, and the growths six feet to seven 
feet high. <A. T. Johnson, N. Wales. 


THE EVODIAS. 


Tuts interesting genus of deciduous trees 
and snrubs. belonging to the natural order 
Rutaceae, is fairly widely distributed over 
Eastern Asia, and also occurs in Australia 
and Madagascar. It is only during the last 
twenty-five years that the Evodias have 
possessed much interest for cultivators of 
hardy trees and shrubs. During his journey- 
ings in Western Hupeh and Western Szechuan, 
beginning in 1901, Mr. E. H. Wilson collected 
seven species and one variety which promise 
to be hardy in our gardens. The majority, if 
noi all of them, are now in cultivation. 

The Cninese Evodias are handsome trees of 
moderate size, allied to the Phellodendrons. 
The most useful distinguishing character is 
that in Evodia the axillary buds are exposed, 
while in Phellodendron they develop in the 
base of the leaf-stalk. 

The Evodias are readily raised from seeds 
and thrive in ordinary garden loam. Descrip- 
tions of the trees in their native habitats 
suggest that in addition to their value in the 
pleasure grounds, the Evodias will be distinct 
and interesting trees for the fringe of, and in, 
the open woodland. They are attractive, fine- 
foliaged trees and in fruit we already know 
the distinctive beauty of the species illustrated, 
E. hupehensis (Fig. 176). 


E. egtauca. According to Mr. Wilson this is 
one of the commonest trees in the moist wood- 
lands of Western Hupeh. It is a small, 
wide-spreading tree from about twenty feet 
to thirty feet in height. The pinnate leaves 


are from six inches to, in some cases, 
nearly one foot long, thin and slender, 
compared with the other two species, 


described in these notes. The number of 
leaflets varies from five to thirteen or rarely 
fifteen; they are dark green above, conspic- 
uously glaucous beneath, with red leaf-sta)ks, 
giving the tree a distinct and attractive 
appearance. Mr. Wilson describes the small 
flowers as freely borne in a rounded, much- 
branched, corymbose inflorescence, but I have 
not seen flowers from trees in cultivation. 

There are specimens in the Kew Herbarium 
collected by Dr. Henry, and Mr. Wilson col- 
lected it during his Veitchian expedition of 
1901. Apparently, however, E. glauca was 
first introduced to cultivation through seeds 
collected by Mr. Wilson during 1907 (No. 247 
Wilson). Dode in the Bulletin de la Société 
Botanique de France, Vol. LV., 1908, described 
the specimens of the Veitchian Expedition, 
Nos. 1930 and 2210, as a new species, 
under the name of E. Fargesii, but Plantae 
Wiisonianae, Vol. 2, p. 129, gives E. Fargesii 
as a synonym of E. glauca. 


E. HUPEHENSIS. This species was originally 
discovered by Dr. Henry in 1887, but 
for its introduction to our gardens we 
are indebted to Mr. Wilson. As the name 
suggests, the tree is a native of Western 
Hupeh, but it also grows in Szechuan, 
Mr. Wilson describes it as a very common 
tree in the woodlands of Western Hupeh, 
where it grows to a larger size than any other 
species of Evodia, varying from twenty feet 
up to fifty feet in height, with a short trurk 
up to three feet in girth. It forms a wide- 
spreading tree, the one at Kew, from which the 
spray illustrated in Fig. 176 was cut, being 
twenty feet high, while the branches have a 
spread of twenty-five feet in diameter. This 
is No. 387, Wilson, raised from seeds collected 
in Western Hupeh durinz the autumn of 
1907. . 

The leaves are pinnate, seven inches to 
twelve inches long, and composed of five to nine 
leaflets, but the predominant number is seven. 
They are dark, glossy-green above, paler 
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beneath. The small, greenish-white flowers aie 
abundantly produced during late July and 
August in large, broad, terminal panicles. 
These are quickly fcllowed by large panicles 
of showy red fruits up to ten inches long and 
six inches wide. For fully two months one of 
the Kew trees proved a source of considerable 
attraction to visitors, its distinct beauty at- 
tracting attention from a considerable distance. 
When ripe the fruits open, displaying jet black 
seeds. 

E. VELUTINA. This is readily distinguished 
from the other hardy Evodias in cultivatién 
because of the velvety pubescence on the 
young shoots, leaves and flower stalks. It is 
a native of Western Szechuan, and according 
to Mr. Wilson is apparently very local in its 
distribution, as he only collected it in one 
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FIG. 176.—EVODIA 


district during 1908. The collector’s number 
is No. 994, Wilson. 

Native trees in the woodland are described 
as growing to a height of thirty-five feet to 
forty-five feet. The pinnate leaves are up to 
nine inches or ten inches long, and composed 
of five to eleven leaflets, very downy on both 
surfaces. The individual flowers are about 
one-eighth of an inch wide, greenish-yellow, 
and very freely produced during August in 
clusters of compound umbels at the ends of 
the shoots of the year. The whole inflorescence 
is six inches to eight inches long and wide. 
The fruits are brownish-purple, one-quarter 
inch wide, opening when ripe to shed the 
shining black seeds. A. Osborn, Kew. 


ELAEAGNUS MACROPHYLLA. 


SoME shrubs, perhaps the majority, reserve 
their main attractions for certain seasons, 
giving us beautiful blossoms, autumn foliage, 
ornamental fruits and what not, but the subject 
of this note can claim to be an _ all-the-year- 
round shrub, for at no season does it fail to 
arrest attention. 
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Considered as a foliage plant, this Japanese 
Oleaster is attractive in the elegance of its habit, 
and by the beauty of its broadly-oval, pointed 
leaves, which are a dark glossy green with the 
undersides silvered with a glistening metallic 
lustre. The new growths and young leaves 
are entirely sheened with this silvery whiteness, 
and even the little, drooping, Fuschia-like 
flowers, so deliciously fragrant, look as if they 
had been dipped in the same frosty lacquer. 


The flowers appear in late autumn when 
there is little colour in the shrubbery, and the 
crimson fruits add to its splendid merit. Hardi- 
ness and a robust habit must also ke considered 
with the other attributes of this desirable shrub, 
and it succeeds even better in a poor, dry soil 
than in a richer medium. This species is a 
native of Japan and Formosa. A, 
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HUPEHENSIS. 


PUBLIC PARKS AND GARDENS. 


ON a recent visit to Roath Park, Cardiff, 
I observed a specimen of Colletia cruciata in 
bloom. It is an evergreen shrub which bears small 
white flowers and attains an average height of 
six feet. I am surprised that this shrub is 
not planted more freely in parks and gardens 
of the Midlands and South of Britain for it is 
very beautiful and it blooms at a time when 
there are few other plants in flower. In Roath 
Park I noticed berries on both the green and 
variegated forms of Aucuba japonica. Their 
presence on the former was not unusual, but 
it was a surprise to see them on the variegated 
plants. I was taught, and my observation 
confirmed the teaching, that the variegated 
plants were all of the male sex. Is the Spotted 








Laurel losing its dioecious character? Geo. 
H. Copley, N.D.H. 
The Rural District Council of Solihull 


proposes to purchase part of the Malvern 
Park Estate, at a cost of £4,800, for a 
recreation greund. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the 


PUBLISHER, 5, Tavistock Street Covent 
Garden, W.C 2 


Urgent Communications.—/ sent telegraph 
should be addressed ‘Gard. ‘Oman Rand: ee 
telephone, to Gerrard, 1543. 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—The Editors do 
not undertake to pay for any contributions or illustrations, 
or to return unused communications or illustrations, 
unless by special arrangement. The Editors do not hold 
themselres responsible for any opinions expressed by 
their correspondents. 


Local News.—Correspondents will greatly oblige by sending 
to the Editors early intelligence of local events likely to be 
of interest to our readers. 


Editors and Publisher.—Our correspondents would 
obviate delay in obtainirg answers to their communi- 
cations, and save us much time and trouble, if t would 
kindly observe the notice printed weekly to the effect that 
all letters relating to financial matters and to advertise- 
ments should be addressed to the PUBLISHER: and that 
all communications intended for publication or referring 
to the literary department, and all plants to be named 
should be directed to the EDITORS. The two departments, 
Publishing and Editorial, are distinct, and much un- 
necessary delay and confusion arise when letters are 
misdirected. 

Newspapers,—Correspondents sending newspapers should 
a careful to mark the parayraphs they wish the Editors 

see. 


Letters for Publication as well as ecimens of plants 
or _ naming, should be addressed to the EDITORS, 
Tavistock Stree 


Covent Garde a 
ommunications shou ——— 


be WRITTEN ON ONE SIDE 
ONLY CF THE PAPER, sent as early in the week as 
possible, and duly signed by the writer. If desired, the 
synatiire will not be printed, but kept as a guarantee of 
qood faith. 

fllus*rations —7'he Editors will be glad to receive and to 
select photographs or drawings suitable for reproduction, 
of gardens, or of remarkable flowers, trees, etc., but they 
cannot be responsible for loss or injury. 








THE GARDEN IN ANTIQUITY. 


XVI.—GARDENS or Damascus AND SYRIA.* 


PECULIAR interest attaches to the 
A famous gardens of Damascus, since 
they are immediately associated with 
Mahomet and his Paradise. Phillips remarks 


(Flora Historica, 1, 28) that “ the situation of 
Damascus, with its gardens and groves, is 
esteemed particularly delightful; ..... and 
Mahomet, looking down from an elevated spot 
upon that beautiful city, is said to have declared 
that it was the lot of no man to enjoy two 
Paradises, and that he should abstain from 
entering the terrestrial lest he should lose the 
celestial.” The extensive plain to the east 
of Hermon, on which the city is built, has 
always been famous for its wonderful fertility. 
Here, for ages past, have been gardens for the 
production of vegetables and flowers; orchards 
in which the Almond and Apricot, Pomegranate 
and Pistachio are cultivated; groves of Poplar 
and Walnut ; fields of Maize and Corn, surrounded 
by hedges and underwood of such luxuriance 
that, seen from a distance, it is an almost un- 
broken sea of verdure. “The chief gardens 
lie along the northern bank of the river Barada : 
but others, interspersed with cemeteries, stretch 
all round the wall. Despite various drawbacks, 
her rich streams, bursting as they do on the very 
edge of the desert, and creating a delicious 
verdure, have won for Damascus the name of 
the Earthly Paradise of the Arab World.” 
It is to Damascus that we owe the name 
Damson, or the Damascene Plum, and to Pliny 
that we owe the identification of the name. 
By a curious old edict of the time of Diocletian 
who was proclaimed Emperor in 284 A.D., 
an attempt was made to regulate the prices of 
commodities within the bounds of the empire. 
“The edict being bilingual, we are able to 
ascertain from it the meaning of some obscure 
Graeco-barbaric words through their Latin 
equivalents. Among the fruits we meet with 
an old acquaintance, the Damson, which was 
originally the Damascenum, or Plum of Da- 
mascus. We get, too, the name Pistachio in the 
disguised form psittachium.” Nor must we 
overlook the Damask Rose, or Rose of Damascus, 
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* Previous articles on “ The Garden in Antiquity” by 
the Rev. Hilderic Friend” appeared in our issues for 
February 7; February 21; March 12; April 11; April 25: 
May 30; June 20; July 25; August 8; August 22: 
September 12; September 26 October 17, October 31, 
and November 14, 1925, 
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the silk stuff with raised work representing 
flowers and other designs, or the kind woven 
with gold and silver flowers known as damask 
and damassin, showing that the famous city 
has been a school of arts as well as a patron 
of gardens from high antiquity. 

What she once was she has ever been, and 
still is. Kinglake exclaims that this holy 
Damascus, this earthly Paradise of the prophet, 
so fair to the eyes that he dared not trust 
himself to tarry in her blissful shades, “is 
a city of hidden palaces, of copses, and gardens 
and fountains, and bubbling streams. . . . 
Every rich man’s house stands detached fro 
its neighbours at the side of a garden, and it 
is from this cause, no doubt, that the city has 
hitherto escaped destruction.” After discussing 
city life he goes on to remark (Eothen, Ch. 
XXVII) that “its gardens are the delight 
—the delight and pride of Damascus; they 
are not the formal parterres which you might 
expect from the Oriental taste; rather, they 
bring back to your mind the memory of some 
dark old shrubbery in our northern isle that has 
been charmingly un-kept up for many and many 
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outer frame, setting off still more strongly the 
green and the white. What wonder that the 
Arab, accustomed to the stony desert, where 
a green spot or a stagnant pool of water isa 
treasure, looks on Damascus as a vision of 
Paradise.” If we turn to the Koran we find 
that the followers of the prophet are assured 
that the blessedness of the future state consists 
in dwelling in delightful gardens. Thus we read 
that “ Whosoever doeth good works, either 
man or woman, shall enter into Paradise. 
They shall enter gardens of pleasure, together 
with those of their fathers or wives that have 
done good.” 

Among the many fine fruits for which Damas- 
cus has long been famous are Pears, Apples 
and Plums, Oranges, Lemons and Citrons, 
Mulberries, Figs, and Pomegranates, Pistachios, 
Almonds and Walnuts, to mention no others. 
So long ago as 1163 A.D., the city was described 
by Benjamin of Tudela, who states that “ the 
city is very large and handsome, and is enclosed 
with a wall, and surrounded by a beautiful 
country, which, in a circuit of fifteen miles, 
presents the richest gardens and orchards, 
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a day Wild as that, but without 
its sweet sadness, is the sumptuous garden 
of Damascus. Forest trees, tall and stately 
enough, with their branches struggling against 
strong numbers of bushes and wilful shrubs. 
High above your head, and on every side 
all down to the ground, the thicket is hemmed 
in and choked up by the interlacing boughs 
that droop with the weight of Roses, and 
load the slow air with their damask breath. 
The Rose trees which I saw were all of the 
kind we call ‘ damask,’ they grow to an immense 
height and size. There are no other flowers. 
Here and there, there are patches of ground 
made clear from the cover, and these are either 
carelessly planted with some common and useful 
vegetable, or else left free to the wayward 
ways of Nature. Never for an instant will 
the people of Damascus attempt to separate 
the idea of bliss from these wild gardens and 
rushing waters.” 

This is confirmed by many travellers, ancient 
and modern. ‘‘An Arab thinks that to sit 
in a luxuriant garden in which he can hear the 
tinkling of the rushing of a flowing stream 
is the acme of delight. It needs only a few houris 
to be Paradise. Such is Damascus. From 
our view point we see the white city resplendent 
in the rays of the setting sun. It is framed by 
the green gardens encompassing it on all sides. 
The barren desert beyond makes a brown 
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in such numbers and beauty as to be without 
equal upon earth.” He adds that the Parpar 
runs between the gardens and orchards in the 
outskirts of the city, supplying them copiously 
with water, and making the soil rich and fertile. 
Nearly three centuries later another traveller, 
M. de la Brocquiére (1432 A.D.) wrote: ‘ During 
the stay of the caravan at Damascus I made a 
pilgrimage about sixteen miles distant to our 
Lady of Serdenay. To arrive there we travelled 
a mountain a full quarter of a mile in length, 
to which the gardens of Damascus extend. 
We then descended into a delightful valley, 
full of vineyards and gardens, with a handsome 
fountain of excellent water.” Similarly, 
Maundrell was here in the spring of 1697, and 
wrote that Damascus is encompassed with gardens 


_ extending no less, according to some estimates, 


than thirty miles round, which makes it look 
like a noble city in a vast wood. The gardens 
are thick-set with fruit trees of all kinds, kept 
fresh and verdant by the waters of Barrady. 
You discover in them many turrets and steeples 
and summer houses, frequently peeping out 
from among the green boughs, which may be 
conceived to add no small beauty to the prospect. 
His account of the gardens and palace at Beirut 
are in a similar strain. “ Went to view the 
palace (he writes), which stands on the north 
east part of the city of Beirut. At the entrance 
of it is a marble fountain but the 


— * 
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best sight that this palace affords, and the 
most worthy to be remembered, is the range 
garden. It contains a large quadrangular 
plot of ground, divided into sixteen lesser 
squares, four in a row, with walks between 
them. The walks are shaded with Orange 
trees of a large spreading size, and all of so fine 
a growth, both for stem and head, that one 
cannot imagine anything more perfect of its 
kind. They were, at the time, when we were 
there, (viz., March 18, 1697), as it were gilded 
with fruit, hanging thicker upon them than 
ever I saw Apples in England. Every one of 
these sixteen lesser squares in the garden was 
bordered with stone, and in the stonework 
were troughs, very artificially contrived, for 
conveying the water all over the garden.” 
For students of old-time garden literature 
Early Travels in Palestine is invaluable. 

If we enquire into the causes of this wonderful 
fertility, we find that the first place must be 
assigned to the river called El-Barada, or ‘“ the 
cool (stream) ” which * bursts through the lime- 
stone ramparts on the north, to fling itself 
in many a refreshing stream over the surface of 
the plain; and to the waters of El-Awaj, 
‘the crooked,” which, coming down from the 
eastern slopes of Great Hermon, flow through 
the southern meadows. Sometimes it is also 
due to the protection of the desert hills in he 
east, which in a measure bar the way against 
the drifting sand-storms from the wilderness. 

We add a word in conclusion respecting 
Syria, a name which first meets us in the writings 
of Herodotus, who informs us that Egypt is 
unlike Arabia or Syria, and adds that the 
maritime — of Arabia are inhabited by 
Syrians. hese parts are better known in 
modern days as Palestine, or the Holy Land ; 
and the gardens will therefore be more fittingly 
dealt with when we treat of the Hebrews and 
their horticultural knowledge. Syria, however, 
is a wider term than Palestine, and includes 
both animals and plants which are not to be 
found in the narrower region of the Holy Land. 
But as all that was best in relation to agricul- 
ture and horticulture centred around Damascus, 
we may take it that Syrian garden lore is summed 
up in the foregoing. While in the neighbourhood 
of towns there were large and productive 
gardens and orchards for the cultivation of 
_ flowers, — fruits, and Nuts, other plots 
of ground were in very early times set apart for 
the growth of Flax, Hemp, Madder-roots, 
with Cotton, Tobacco and many other ser- 
viceable plants. The Olive and Apricot not 
only supplied fruit but firewood, and’ in some 
districts the Cypress, Plane, Palm, and other 
trees were cared for on account of their great 
utility. From Herodotus and Strabo, Xenophon. 
Pliny, and other early writers, a great deal 
of information may be obtained on these subjects, 
and to these the reader who desires further 
knowledge of Syrian garden-craft may be referred. 
Hilderic Friend. 
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LILIES AT LOGAN. 


LILIUM PHILIPPINENSE VAR. FORMOSANA has 
grown remarkably well at Logan, and the accom- 
panying illustration (Fig. 177) shows a group of 
this Lily with stems rising to a height of five feet. 
In the group shown there were ninety flowers. 
The plants were raised from seeds, and the 
seedlings were pricked out, when one year old, 
into wooden boxes, in which they remained 
until the spring, when they were planted out- 
of-doors, an inch deep, en bloc, without any 
division or disturbance of the roots. The sides 
and bottom of the box were, of course, removed. 
Another boxful of young plants was treated in 
similar fashion and with equally good results, 
but of several hundred bulbs taken out of other 
boxes and planted out carefully, nearly all 
failed to grow, indeed very few lived. 

The second illustration (Fig. 178) is reproduced 
from a photograph taken here, in the woodland, 
in August last. This represents a group of 
Lilium auratum flowering for the third year 
in succession after planting. Several of the 
flowering stems exceeded nine feet in height. 
Kenneth McDouall, Logan, Wigtownshire. 
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BEAUTIFUL CLIMBING PLANTS IN 
RIVIERA GARDENS. 





(Continued from page 409).: 
BIGNONIAS. 


It is a little difficult to decide which should 
take first place amongst these beautiful climbers, 
but when seen at its best, B. buccinatoria 
(syn. B. Cherére) presents a wonderful sight, 
with its trusses of long, tubular flowers, covering 
the sides of a villa, or climbing over an expanse 
of wall. Like most of the Bignonias, it must 





FIG. 
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become quite hard-wooded before it flowers 


profusely from the short growths which are 
vigorously-spurred back each season. The 
individual flowers measure four inches in 


length and two inches across; their colour is 
brownish-crimson, with amber-coloured tube, 
and there are from four to eight flowers in a 
cluster. This species is distinctly a summer 
bloomer, being at its best in June and July. 

B. Tweediana is distinct from all other 
Bignonias, and, like the preceding, flowers in 
summer. Unlike most others, it has claw- 
like tendrils, and adheres to anything it comes 
in contact with. No spot seems too sunny 
or arid for it, and when in flower it presents 
a lovely sight with its large, yellow, Allamanda- 
like flowers succeeded later by an abundance 
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of long, Bean-like pods, from twelve to fifteen 
inches in length. 

B. venusta is becoming more abundant 
in our Riviera gardens, but is seldom seen 
at its best because the position chosen for it 
is generally unsuitable. The warmest, sunniest 
spot is essential, and it is not free-flowering 
until it becomes hard-wooded. The deep 
orange flowers are produced in clusters during 
summer, and often through the winter and 
spring months. 

B. (Tecoma) grandiflora when seen at its 
best is a handsome climber. At the Villa 
Valetta, Cannes, there are one or two very 
fine specimens which originally were trained 
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to the stems of Palms, but the Palm trunks 
having been removed, they present imposing 
features as single specimens. Being of more 
or less rigid growth they adapt themselves 
to training against high walls or the trunks 
of Palms. When trained to the latter, liberal 
treatment is necessary, or the Palm roots will 
rob them of their vigour. 

B. (Tecoma) radicans, sometimes met with 
in its natural beauty, is such a vigorous grower 
when well-established that it is generally 
subjected to ruthless pruning and becomes 
unsightly. If allowed to ramble at will into 
an old Olive tree, or, better still, a False Pepper 
(Schinus Molle) it becomes a beautiful sight 
with its fine clusters of flowers carried beyond 
the foliage of its support, 
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TECOMA. 


Closely allied to the Bignonias, most of the 
‘Tecomas flourish here. The one most commonly 
met with is probably T. capensis, although 
T. velutina is very fine when seen rambling 
at will. This flowers in summer, whereas T. 
capensis is generally at its best from September 
to November. 


Tecoma Smithii is of more shrubby habit, 
and when at its best in the autumn—if subjected 
to hard pruning in May—it presents a fine 
sight with its large heads of orange and red 
flowers. 


With Tecomas, as well as Bignonias, the 
time and manner of pruning governs the after 
results. There is a finger and thumb rule 
which prevails out here, that certain things 
should be done at certain dates, whereas in 
many cases the pruning and after treatment 
may be varied so as to control the dates or 
season of many things and bring them into 
flower when they are most desired. 


WISTARIA. 


I doubt whether the Wistaria flourishes 
anywhere better than along the Riviera, where 
it grows luxuriantly. The rapidity with which 
it grows and covers large areas in a comparatively 
short time accounts for its frequent and 
varied uses. Twining around anything it 
comes in contact with it soon asserts the mastery 
and when it becomes hard-wooded it flowers 
with a profusion never seen in more northern 
climates. I remember a very old garden 
I saw some years ago where a fine Wistaria 
festooned an old pergola with its thousands of 
pendant racemes; this specimen was said to 
cover over 200 yards in length. When at its 


best, this presented a sight not easily forgotten,- 


but alas! it is no more, canker having set 
in at the base and destroyed it. : 

At the Villa Madrid, Cannes, a fine effect 
is produced by training a specimen to the trunks 
of a group of very tall plants of Washingtonia 
filifera, to a height of ten to fifteen feet, and then 
carrying festoons from one stem tothe cther; the 
partial shade afforded by the Palms preserves 
the colour of the flowers for a longer period 
than usual. When Wistarias are fully exposed 
to sunshine, and especially after a shower, 
the colour of the flowers soon fades. When 
rambling amongst Olive trees, as at the Villa 
Maryland, Cap Ferrat, or even when grown 
as a large specimen in the open and trained 
to lofty poles, the effect is sure to arrest 
attention. 

Wistaria sinensis is commonly grown, but 
the vars. alba, multijuga and flore pleno are 
often met with ; the double variety flowers 
later than the others, and its flowers are darker 
in colour, but these fade earlier than those of 
the other varieties. 


BuDDLEIA. 


Although about half-a-dozen Buddleias are 
met with, there is practically only one of any 
particular value for winter flowering in Riviera 
gardens and that is B. madagacariensis, which 
is planted very commonly and is most useful 
for covering large areas in a very short 
time. 

A small plant, given suitable conditions, 
will easily cover a space of ten to fifteen feet 
square in one season: or if planted amongst 
tall-growing shrubs, its long, slender growths 
soon surmount those ot its neighbours and give 
a very pleasing effect, with their long, sermi- 
drooping sprays of orange flowers. 

Ample space and liberty of growth are the 
two essentials of this species, for if too restricted 
by pruning, it eventually becomes stunted in 
vrowth and loses its graceful effect. 

Other Buddleias, such as B. Lindleyana and 
B. asiatica are grown for forming screens 
rather than for the floral effect they produce. 

B. variabilis in variety is grown, hut chiefly 
by summer residents as it is distinctly summer- 
flowering. F. W. Smith. 


(To he continued.) 
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VINE MILDEW. 


l was very interested to read the opinions of 
two prominent horticulturists on this subject, 
a little over a year ago, in Gard. Chron., vol. 
LXXV., pp. 292 and 344, and it may be of 
interest to your readers to give our experience in 
getting rid of this troublesome disease at Wisley. 

I believe that mildew has been troublesome 
at Wisley to a greater or lesser degree since 
the vinery was planted, about the year 1905 ; 
I can definitely state from my own personal 
experience that since the year 1911 to 1923 
inclusive, the house has never for one season 
been free of this disease. Certain varieties 
seem very susceptible, amongst them Golden 
Queen, Appley Towers, West’s St. Peters, Lady 
Hutt, Gros Colmar and Cornichon Blanc. 

For the benefit of those who are not acquainted 
with the Wisley vinery it will be as well to 
explain that the structure is a span-roofed 
house facing east and west, one hundred feet long, 
thirty feet wide and thirteen feet high at the apex. 

The house contains forty varieties of Grapes, 
one rod of each kind, and although divided 
into three compartments, is more or less treated 
as one. The heating is effected by two flow 
and two return four-inch pipes on each side of the 
house, entering at the north end. These have 
an unbroken run of 100 feet, which means a 
certain variation of heat between the place 
of entering the house and the farthest point 
reached. I mention this because the heatin? 
system was blamed for the frequent attacks 
of mildew. Although each compartmert was 
affected, the attack varied in intensity from 
slight in the warm end to very bad in the coolest 
part. It must be understood that this cool 
end was only cool from the point of artificial 
but warmest through its southern 
aspect. Once the mildew was established, 
the conditions prevailing in the south end would 
undoubtedly favour its development. 

Various remedies have been tried from time 
to time, including the application of flowers 
of sulphur to the parts affected so soon as the 
disease made its appearance. Sulphur vapori- 
sing was also tried. Very strict attention was 
given to watering, ventilating, and regulating the 
amount of atmospheric moisture. Although 
benefit was derived from these treatments 
they only had the effect of checking the spread 
of the disease after a certain amount of damage 
had been done, and the mildew more or less 





ran its course. There has always been 
some resting mycelium on the laterals 


during the winter. The vines are not unduly 
forced, generally flowering from early to mid- 
May. Black Hamburgh is usually ready for 
the first thinning about May 22. 

From observation, it was noticed that mildew 
generally made its appearance about ten days 
before the vines commenced to flower, and a 
careful watch was always maintained for the 
first outbreak. It was at this stage that sulphur 
was first applied, which proved by later experi- 
ence to be not early enough. Frequent dusting 
was carried out at weekly intervals so long 
as the mildew was active, which often meant 
until the Grapes were nearly ripe, when the 
mildew changed to its winter resting stage. 
During the spring of 1924, it was decided to 
apply the sulphur about ten days or a fortnight 
before the time the mildew generally made its 
appearance, the laterals being at this stage 
about twelve to fifteen inches long, according 
to variety. This was accomplished by giving 
all the shoots a light sprinkling of green sulphur, 
and continuing its application at weekly intervals 
until the flowers opened. 

Then the use of sulphur was suspended 
until the berries had set. A final application 
was given when the voung berries were about 
the size of Peas. No ill-effect was experienced in 
this instance, and during the whole of the season 
no trace cf mildew was found. This treatment 
was repeated during the past season, with the 
exception that sulphur was not applied after 
flowering. No mildew was discovered until July 13, 
when for some unaccountable reason, twoor three 
berries on one bunch of Lady Hutt were found to 
he attacked. These were promptly removed, and 
no sign of any further cutbreak was discovered. 
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For the past two seasons the ripened woo.! 
has been entirely free of those irregular black 
blotches that were so very noticeable at the time 
of pruning during previous years. I think it 
important to state that there had been no altera- 
tion in the cultural treatment during the past 
ten years with the exception of that already 
mentioned. 

The winter cleansing has consisted of washing 
the rods with a solution of soft soap and water, 
and one year this was supplemented with 
Burgundy mixture, which did not prevent the - 
mildew attack the following season. ° 

A further trial of this sulphur treatment 
was given in respect to a quantity of seedling 
vines and a few named varieties growing in 
a large house close to the one already mentioned. 
In the autumn of 1916 numbers of seedlings 
were raised from the permanent collection. 
These, during their first season, and each suc- 
ceeding year, including 1924, were badly infected 
with mildew. On the strength of the expenence 
in the behavour of the large vinery in 1924, 
this house was subjected during the past year 
to similar treatment, with the gratifying result 
that mildew made no appearance there this 
season. A difference noted in this ‘instance 
was that sulphur applied after the berries 
were formed had a slight burning effect where 
the sulphur actually came in contact with the 
young berry. This was especially noticeable 
in the case of Black Hamburgh. In this par- 
ticular instance, I think the burning was due 
to the lack of covering foliage owing to the vines 
being quite small ones in pots and standing 
some considerable distance apart. The bunchcs 
that were injured were exposed to full sunshine. 

I cannot state definitely that this sulphur 
treatment was responsible for the mildew dis- 
appearing after so many years activity, or 
on the other hand, if it really was effective, 
whether it is a question of the sulphur being 
applied before the growth reaches a certain 
stage of development, or again, if it was necessary 
for it to be done at a certain period of the year. 
To make this more clear, let us imagine two 
vineries being started into growth, one on 
December 1 and the other on February l, 
and both being given, more or less identical 
treatment, making allowances for season. If 
the first theory is right, the first sulphuring would 
be done in each case when the laterals had 
made a certain amount of growth, which would 
naturally mean that the house started first 
would require treatment a month or six weeks 
in advance of the later one. If the latter 
supposition held good, both houses would 
require their first sulphuring on the same day. 
It would be interesting if others would give 
this treatment a trial with a view to comparing 
the results obtained. 

In conclusion, I should like to emphasize 
the necessity for applying the sulphur in antici- 
pation of an attack, and not, as is 80 frequently 
advocated, “so soon as the mildew makes 
its appearance.” 

Probably, if this policy was adopted in the case 
of some other diseases, we should find the true 
value of these preventive measures. J. Wilson. 
Wisley., 





LATE WASPS’ NESTS. 


I was surprised to learn about ten days ago, 
that members of the garden staff here, while 
engaged in raking leaves. had come upon two 
wasps’ nests with the inmates of sufficient 
energy to give the intruders a warm reception. 
This is surely very late in the season for wasps 
to be active. 1 made investigation of a nest 
which had been formed in a decayed tree stump. 
It consisted of seven layers of combs enveloped 
in the usual paper-like covering, and in the centre 
l counted between thirty and forty fully-deve- 
loped queen wasps. Numbers of workers were 
also observed, and, needless to state, the whole 
were speedily destroyed. If these thirty or 
forty queens had survived would they have 
been the start of an equal number of “‘ bykes ” ? 
If so, the destruction of late nests is of very 
great importance in ridding us of wasps for the 
followin: year. A. T. Harrison, Culzean Castle 
Gardena, November 23, . 
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MESEMBRYANTHEMUM. 


(Continued from puge 413.) 





23. Stems or flowering-branches 
erect, stout; leaves withering and per— 
sisting as sharp spines, or (on dried 
specimens) their bases persisting as hard 
fragments; flowers in terminal cymes; 
calyx-lobes with spine-like tips or acu- 
minate 15, Amoebophyllum 

Stems decumbent or prostrate from 
a tuberous or fleshy rootstock, not stout; 
leaves sometimes withering into spines; 
flowers terminal and solitary or becomirg 
lateral and scattered along the branches 


opposite the leaves 16, Sphalmanthus 


24. Leaves small and united at 
the base into a short sheath bearing a 
ring of deflexed hairs or cilia, with the 
free part subulate, subterete or deltoid ; 
very dwarf bushy plants, densely branched 


36, Trichocyclus 
Leaves sessile. without a ring of 
deflexed hairs or cilia at their base 25 


25. Bushes or bushily branched 
plants, erect or in a few species decum- 
bent; internodes evident on all parts; 
leaves terete, semiterete or trigonous, 
withering and often deciduous and leaving 
naked stems 26 


Not bushily branched plants ; flow- 
ering-branches decumbent or procumbent. 
or the whole plant prostrate; internodes 
on the main stem often quite absent: 
leaves linear-lanceolate or flattish, or in 
some species subterete 8, Prenia 


28. Corolla small, usually 3-6 (rarely 
up to 9) lines in diameter; seeds very 
small, ++ (rarely #) line in diameter, 
nearly smooth or minutely granulate | 


35, Psilocaulon 


Corolla showy. 9-20 lines in diam- 
eter; seeds ? to nearly 1 line in diameter, 
compressed, crested-tuberculate on the 
margin 37, Aridaria 

From 18. Placentas on the outer 
wall or floor of the cells (to end). 

27. Leaves all alternate, arranged 
in large or small tufts, not dotted 28 

Leaves all opposite 29 

28. Leaves }-1 inch long. 5-9 in 
a tuft, erect, convexly-truncate and with- 
out chlorophyll at the apex*, slightly 
tapering downwards; flower sessile or 
subsessile, purple; stigmas 5 33, Frithia 

Leaves 3-9 inches long, narrow. 
acute, soft; flowers pedicillate, large, 
yellow; stigmas 10-20 26, Conicosia 

29. One leaf of each pair much 
longer and larger than the other, united 
at the base into a solid-looking body, 
usually only 1-2 pairs to a growth, and 
the plant stemless or with short prostrate 
stems ; stigmas 6-7 5, Gibbacum 

Leaves of each pair about equal in 
length and size 

30. Leaves all radical, erect, tufted, 
olub-shaped, convexly truncate and without 
shlorophyll (green colouring matter) at 
the apex*; flowers large, showy; stigmas 
10-11 Fenestraria 

Leaves not or very rarely club- 
shaped, never truncate nor without 
colouring matter at the apex; flowers 
and stigmas variable 31 


31. Fruit indehiscent (no valves), 
fleshy, edible; stems trailing; leaves 
acutely trigonous ; flowers large, showy ; 
stigmas 10-16 43, Carpobrotus 

Fruit a dry capsule opening when 
wetted by spreading or reflexed valves 
provided with expanding-keels 32 

32. Stigma one, sessile, circular or 
oval (not so in any other genera). Stein- 

Jess or without internodes between the 
leaf-pairs ; leaves 2-4 to a growth, very 
smooth, dotless ; stamens all, o1 the inner, 


è This can easily be seen by cutting off the top of a leaf 


and holding it against the ligat. 
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bent down into the calyx-tube; ovary 
and fruit 10-24-celled and the cells of 
the fruit nearly closed by a large tubercle 


at the opening 33 


Stigmas and cells of the ovary and 
fruit 4-20; stamens erect and visible in 
all except 41, Piquetia, and 42, Erepsia 34 
33. Leaves not more and usually 
less than twice as long as broad, ovate 
to oblong, flat above, white or whitish ; 
flower sessile or subsessile erma 


Leaves several times as long as 
broad when adult, erect, semiterete, not 
white; flower on a pedicel half as long 
as the leaves 7, j 


34. Stemless plants without inter- 
nodes, with 1-2 pair of short, thick, ovate 
leaves, from broader than long to about 
twice as long as broad, grey-green or 
brownish, dotted, flowers large and showy 35 


Plants either with distinct inter- 
nodes between some or all of the leaf- 
pairs, or without internodes and with 
leaves (which are never ovate) three to 
several times as long as broad 36 


35. Flowers terminal and central 
between the leaves, stigmas 9-14 9,Pleiospilos 
Flowers lateral, one on each side 
of the plant from the axils of old leaves ; 
stigmas 6 
36. Cells of the capsule open, 
without cell-wings, exposing the seeds, no 
tubercle at the mouth of the cells ; branches 
decumbent or prostrate and often forming 
matted clumps, or stemless with branching 
tuberous rootstock; leaves soft, minutely 
or distinctly papulose, green, without 
raciating bristles at their tips: stigmas 5 
osperma 
Cells of the capsule roofed with 
cell-wings 37 
37. Cells of the capsule partly closed 
by a large tubercle at the opening, which in 
25, Cephalophyllum, is partly hidden by the 
cell-winzs ; stigmas 5-20 38 
Cells of the capsule without a 
tubercle at the opening; stigmas 4-10 


38. Stigmas, valves and cells of the 
fruit 5; expanding-keels of the valves 
widely separated (nearly 1 line apart) at 
the base, diverging; tubercle at the 
opening to each cell two-lobed (not so in 
any other known genus); stems prostrate, 
with distinct internodes , Disphyma 

Stigmas, valves and cells of the 
fruit 8-20 (in Glottiphyllum ochraceum 
7-8 only*), expanding-keels closely together 
at the base or not widely separated there ; 
tubercle at the opening to each cell entire 39 


39. Leaves soft and pulpy and 
not dotted, long, strap or tongue-shaped 
and entire, or subterete with or without 
two blunt teeth on the face, grass-green 
or yellowish-green ; flowers large, yellow; 
stigmas 7-10 Glottiphyllum 
Leaves firm, pellucid-dotted or with 
usually conspicuous datk or white dots, 
rarely (and only in 8, Cheiridopsis) entirely 
white without dots; stigmas 8-20 40 
40. The inner or only pair of 
leaves present on each growth when the 
plant is at rest erect, acute, closed 
together and somewhat resembling a bird’s 
beak, and surrounded by or their basal 
part enclosed in a sheath formed by the 
withered united part of the previous 
pair, conspicuously dotted, rarely white 
without dots; stigmas 8-19 8, Cheiridopsis 
Leaves when the plant is at rest 
spreading or not closed together so as to 
resemble a bird’s beak, and the basal part 
not enclosed in a withered sheath 41 


41. Leaves in 1-3 pairs to a growth, 
elongated, spreading, very stout, obtuse 
without internodes between the pairs, 
yreyish-green or brownish, conspicuously 
dotted with a darker colour ; — 9-15 


1, Punctillaria 


* Teannot obtain fruits of this plant but believe It to be 
wrongly placed under Glottiphyllum., 


10, Didymaotus | 
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Leaves ascending or spreading. 
crowded or in tufts or, on the flowering- 
branches, with distinct internodes between 
the pairs, subterate or trigonous, not 
stout, finely pellucid-dotted when held 
against the light, stigmas 10-20 

25 Cephalophyllum 

42. Stigmas and cells of the ovary 
and fruit normally 5-6, rarely 4 or 7. 
Plants sometimes stemless, but mostly 
with erect or prostrate branches with 
distinct internodes between the leaf-pairs 43 


Stigmas and cells of the ovary and 
fruit normally 7-10 44 


43. Stamens evident, erect, loose or 
collected into a column or cone, with or 
without staminodes around them; calyx 
not produced above its union with the 
ovary into a tube or cup; petals not 
talked 40, Micccabrvauthecsuas 


Stainens nearly or quite hidden 
under a mass of inflexed staminodes and 
incurved or bent down into the short 
calyx-tube that is produced above the 
ovary ; petals linear-spathulate or cuneately 
linear - 42, à 


44. Very dwarf stemless plants with 
thick subfleshy rootstock and with the 
leaves in tufts of 3-6 pairs to a ,rowth, 
dotted, without internodes between them ; 
flowers sessile or subsessile , stamens con- 
spicuous, erect Nananthus 

Shrubby plant with distinct inter- 
vals between the leaf-pairs; calyx pro- 
duced into a broad cup above the ovary ; 
petals with long stalks and small obovate 
or elliptic blades; stamens hidden under 
a dome of inarched staminodes and Pee 

41, Piquetia 

N.B.—In reference to the above Key, as it 
has been found that the more usual type of 
Key would have involved the loss of a great. 
deal of valuable space, the above type has been 
adopted, although it is not so clear or easy to 
use. To those who are not accustomed to this 
kind of Key it may be useful to explain that to 
use it the reader must first find out if his plant 
belongs to the group A or group B. Supposing 
the plant in question has flat leaves, it will 


belong to group A. Then turning to the 


coupled and numbered paragraphs, beginning at. 
number 1, it is found that if the leaves, or some 
of them, are alternate, the reader must refer 
to the coupled paragraphs number 2, as indicated 
by that figure on the right hand side of the text, 
under which two genera are found characterised 
(Hydrodea and Cryophytum), and from the 
contrasted characters there given the genus 
can be ascertained. But if the leaves are all 
opposite we are directed to the couplet number 
3, and again from that couplet to couplets 
4 and 11 respectively, and so on, until the 
genus is found by the characters that fit the 
plant. The number before each generic name 
indicates the numbered position of the genus 
in the sequence adopted. N. E. Brown. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE CABBAGE IN AMERICA. 


So far as the writer is aware, there iè no 
variety of esculent Brassica which has originated 
in America ; therefore, that country is indebted 
to the eastern hemisphere for what it possesses 
of these crops. There is, however, a variety 
named Green-glazed American, but itis doubtful 
if it is of American origin. Its value for the 
Southern States consists in its resisting both 
heat and insects. It hearts indifferently. 
Although it has been grown successfully in 
the trial grounds at Witham, the writer has 
not been tempted to test its edibility ; the name 
is a very good description. The Vegetable 
Garden states, `‘ It is often sent to table shredded 
in vinegar like red Cabbage.” The negroes 
would no doubt relish it if accompanied by a 
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nice breast of chicken from a neighbouring 
barnyard. 

While, however, the Cabbage is not a native 
American vegetable, it is one to which the white 
folks have taken very kindly and to the culture 
of wnich they have given diligent and intelligent 
care, With the result that some of the best varie- 
ties now in existence are due to their initiative 
and practically a new race has been developed, 
mostly of the Drumhead type,very solid and with 
very few outside leaves. The comparatively 
loose, conical, English varieties of the Early 
Battersea type will not withstand the extremes 
of heat and cold to which the United States 
is subject, while the difficulties of culture 
necessarily add to the cost of production. 
As regards culture, the very early small varieties 
are sown on hot-beds or indoors during February. 
and by judicious treatment the plants are ready 
for transplanting when the winter breaks up. 
and vegetable life is in evidence again. In 
districts which usually have a fairly temperate 
climate, like Boston, New York and Philadelphia, 
such varieties as Early York, Express, Etampes 
and Flat Parisian may be sown, but the most 
important variety, especially for market growers, 
is the Early Jersey Wakefield, first introduced 
from England about the middle of the nineteenth 
century. Thorne’s Early Wakefield, a conical 
variety, had a good reputation, especially in 
the midland counties of England at that time, 
but other good varieties have now taken its 
place. Of this, and a rather larger and later 
form known as Charleston Wakefield, there is 
more seed sown than of all the other early 
varieties put together. The foregoing and lesser 
quantities of Winnigstadt, Copenhagen Market, 
and Allhead Drumhead, fora later crop, complete 
the list for the earliest sowings. 

For second sowings such midseason varieties 
as All Seasons and Succession are sown out- 
of-doors, while for latest sowings Surehead, 
Fottler's Brunswick, Marblehead Mammoth, 
and Danish Ball Head are the principal varieties 
which are relied upon for winter supplies. 

In addition to the ordinary demand for 
boiling purposes which with a population of 
nearly 120,000,000 is considerable, there is a 
large demand from the German element for 
Sauer Kraut, and from those who can eat and 
atford the luscious oyster, a considerable demand 
for “cold slaw.” For the latter a very early 
variety named Alpha is in great demand, while 
for Sauer Kraut the manufacturers prefer 
the flat Dutch type, a solid head of good size, 
and medium earliness. 

The chief difficulty for American market 
growers is how to supply fresh Cabbages in good 
condition during the winter months when the 
fields are frozen hard or buried in snow. At 
one time, ship loads of fresh Cabbages were 
sent over to America from Holland and Denmark. 
For this purpose flat Dutch types and Danish Ball 
Head were particularly useful, and in the case of 
the latter a fully developed head, however small, 
is as solid as a skittle ball. Efforts have been 
made, some of them successfully, to acclimatise 
the strain in America, and methods of protection 
have been devised by means of which the 
growers are able, often at considerable expense, 
to maintain deliveries all the winter through. 
S. B. Dicks. 

AUTUMN AND WINTER CABBAGES. 

MANY growers seem to become a littie 
bewildered as to what type of Cabbage grows 
best during the autumn and winter months 
and will be the most profitable. There are 
many varieties to choose from, and many of 
these do not receive the attention they are 
entitled to. When really well-grown the 
Cabbage is excellent. but, of course, I am not 
alluding to those coarse specimens one so often 
sees in the market, but quickly grown, tender 
specimens. 

Certain growers adhere to the well-known 
Rosette and Hardy Green Coleworts > the latter 
ix perhaps one of the best early autumn Cabbates. 
but to my mind it is not so hardy as Early Gem, 
which is really excellent for winter use. lË sown 
in mid-July this variety willmake splendid heads 
for use right through the winter, and will 
withstand the hardest weather. Another good 
autumn Cabbage is Sutton’s Favourite, whieh 
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has a very compact head of first-class quality. 
It is very similar to Winnigstadt, but is 
most desirable for winter use. Those requiring 
a good mid-winter Cabbage cannot do betcer 
than grow St. John’s Day; in years gone by 
this was a vreat favourite. 

Among late winter varieties We have Christmas 
Drumhead and Veiteh’s Drumhead, and of these 
the former is distinetly the better one for 
Maintaining wsupply in late wirter, and although 
it as smaller than ‘he well-known Coleworts 
referred to above, it is ceriainly superior in 
quality. E. Barton, Sunnyside Gardens, 
Tansley. Matlock. 


FORCING VEGETABLES. 


OF the multifarious duties which the gardener 
ix called upon to discharge during the year, 
that of supplying the table with forced vegetables 
during the winter is by no means the least 
important, 

Foreing Vegetables may not be such a highly 
skilled art as forcing fruit, yet it is essential 
that the cultivator should have some knowledge 
of the work, and he must exercise the greatest 
watchtulness or the results will be far from 
satisfactory. Knowing from many years’ ex- 
perience and close observation the importance, 
in forcing vegetables, of doing everything im 
the right way and at the risht time. it has 
occurred to me that a few remarks on the subject 
at this season may be useful to readers, 

There isa large clement of truth im the maxim 
“Well begun is half-done, and a most inportant 
factor in foreing vegetables is to have everything 
In readiness at the beginning of the season, 
so that each crop may be started early enough 
to admit of its being ready when required, 
without having to be hastened with more 
fire-heat than is really necessary to bring it 
to perfection. A properly constructed forcing 
pit is an acquisition to the grower who is called 
on to maintain regular supplies, but in many 
ceases satisfactory results may be obtained 
with the moest primitive contrivances. Even 
if a forcing house is avilable, a well-prepared 
hot-bed of fermenting material is a very preat 
aid: without the forcing house the hot-bed 
is indispensable. and too much care cannot 
be bestowed on tbe preparation of it. Stable 
inanure and leaves, thoroughly mixed in about 
equal proportions, are considered to be the best 
materials for the making of a hot-bed, and if 
stable manure is procurable I can recommend 
the following of this formula. If stable manure 
is not procurable, however, it need eause no 
ineonvenience, for any coarse grass or herbage 
mixed with leaves in the same way will generate 
a gentle and lasting warmth which is all that 
ix needed inm a hot-bed. 

A word on the preparation of the materials 
may be useful. ‘The essential factors are thorough 
mixing and uniformity of moisture throughout 
the mass. There seems to be an idea in many 
quarters that heat must be given oft by routine 
turning, but this is wrong in principle, as heat 
so lost cannot be regained, and heat is the object 
of the hot-bed. Turning the heap on two or 
three occasions in the early stages of fermenta- 
tion to ensure umtormicy of gpnaterial and 
moisture, is good practice, but so soon as the 
material has reached a uuiforin stage of fermen- 
tation it should be used nnmediately to prevent 
further loss of heat. 

Another important factor is consolidation. 
and, whether the purpose of the hot-bed is 
to supplement the warmth in already heated 
pits or to supply the only source of heat in 
frames or improvised structures, consolidation 
of the mass should be thorough and = umiform, 
The rate of oxidation in the made hot-bead 
is largely governed by the amount of oxygen 
that ean reach the fermenting material, and 
the tighter the material is packed the less the 
amount of air that can enter, hence a well- 
consolidated heap will oxidise more slowly 
and generate heat over a longer period than a 
loosely- built one, 

Every possible means should be employed 
to conserve the heat thus generated, and it 
should be a regular practice to cover the pits 
and frames with well-made covers whieh can 
be securely attached, 





Even without the aid of a heated pit and by 
the use of hot-beds, frames and improvised 
structures alone, large numbers of vecetables 
and salads may be forced successfully daring 
the whole of the winter, ineluding Asparacus, 
Carrots, Lettuces, Potatos, Turnips, Radishes, 
Rhubarb, Seakale, Witloof Chicory and Spinach. 
It is not impossible to grow French Beans 
on similar dines, but much skilled attention 
is necessary to get good results with these, 
and a heated pit is much to be preferred. 

For very early supplies of Asparagus a heated 
pit is preferable, but this vegetable may quite 
well be produced in frames over hot-beds. 
In either case, the main points in ensure, 
successtul results are to start the roots into 
growth steadily, and to ventilate the pit freely 
When the voung shoots are grewing. The best 
roots for forcings are strong three-year-old 
crowns grown for the purpose, and they should 
be hrted with a moderate amount of soil adhering 
to the ball and packed closely together on a layer 
of soil over the hot-bed. 

Carrots should be grown in frames with six 
inches or cizht inches of fine soil on the hot-bed, 
the surface cf the soil beins brought to within 
four inches of the glass. More weight of erop 
can be obtained from broadcast sowing, but thin 
sowing should be practised, and a sharp watch 
kept for weeds in the carly stages of growth, 

Lettuces, Turnips. Radishes and Spinach 
may be grown under similar conditions, varying 
the depib of the frame and spacing of the plants 
according to the needs of the subject. 

Potatos need more depth of frame. and brick 
pits are betier than ordinary frames. After 
making a good hot-bed. space should he allowed 
for at least twelve inches of soil, and as much 
additional rooin for top growih. ‘Phe compost 
should be rich and hht, and oat the tubers are 
sprouted in a warm room or house, a substantial 
gain in time wall be secured. Radishes may be 
sown with the Potatos, as they will be ready 
for use before the latter are far advanced in 
growth. 

Seakale and Witloof Chicory are ieasily 
grown in improvised structures on hot-beds 
if good roots have been prepared for the purpose. 
and where large supplies are needed this is the 
best method of producing these crops. Tt ps good 
practice to expose the roots to frosi for a few 
days before imtroducing them to heat. as they 
then respond more readily to the treatment. 
When the roots are prepared, a wooden siru ture 
should be placed or a well-made hot-bed. 
This should be of sulicient depth to allow the 
roots to be planted and leave about one foot 
of space overhead. This space may -be filled 
with clean leaf-mould and the whole securely 
covered until growth for cutting is produced. 
Leat-mould is a perfect blanching agent, and the 
resulting heads of growth will be more compact 
than if the space is left open and the top simply 
covered, l . 

If Rhubarb is foreed in this way considerable 
depth is necessary, and it is preferable to grow 
it under the stage in a warm house if space is 
available. It is not generally known that 
excellent forcing erowns of Rhubarb may be 
grown in one vear, and I know of no better 
inethod of keeping up a supply of Rhubarb 
crowns than treating it as am annual, that is. 
raising it from seed, forcing it the first vear, and 
then throwing the plants away. Very large sticks 
may not be produced in this way, but serviceable 
material can be, and large Rhubarb is 
not in demand in private establishments. 
W. Aulon. 

BATAVIAN ENDIVE. 

WHitk it is often dificult to grow Lettuces 
successfully during the winter, a supply of 
Batavian Endive may be obtained easily. 
provided suitable plants are available in the 
garden. These should be lifted when the weather 
is dry and placed closely together in cold) pits. 
taking care to retain a good ball of earth about 
the roots. After putting them in the frames 
they should be well-watered, and this will 
provide suficient moisture for some time to 
come. Remove the lights on every favourable 
oceasion in order to prevent damping, whieh 
is the chief thing the grower should be 
careful to guard against. D. 
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FRUIT REGISTER. 


APPLE BALL’S PIPPIN. 


THis late dessert variety (see Fig. 179) is the 
result of a cross between Cox's Orange Pippin 
and Sturmer Pippin. The fruit is of a medium 
size suitable for dessert purposes, and keeps 
in season until so late as March. The skin is 
greenish-yellow with a considerable amount 
of red on the side next to the sun. The flesh 
is white, juicy, sweet and of good flavour. 
The introducer Mr. J. C. Allgrove, who obtained 
an Award of Merit for the variety at the Royal 
Horticultural Society's meeting on January 
16, 1923, states that the tree is of fairly robust 
habit and a very free cropper. The variety 
being a comparatively new one has not been 
planted to any considerable extent, but it will 
doubtless be in demand, for such a good late 
dessert Apple will be very valuable to supple- 
ment the dessert fruits when they are very scarce. 
Some excellent fruits of this Apple were shown 
by Mr. Allgrove in September when we took the 
opportunity of securing the photograph from 
which the illustration is reproduced. 





APPLE BEN'S RED. 


1 AGREE with Mr. Weston (p. 392) that it 
would be interesting to have the opinions of 
other growers on the merits of this variety. 
It is by an exchange of views based upon ex- 
perience that we learn our most valuable 
lessons. 


I am not quite clear as to what Mr. Weston 
means by his statement that in Kent “ I con- 
sidered it rather a poor thing.” Does he mean 
that it is of bad habit of growth, a shy bearer, 
or a variety of poor flavour? So far as the 
first two qualities are concerned it is all that 
could be desired over the whole of the county 
of Glamorgan ; it makes a clean, shapely tree, 
and is a consistently good bearer. Flavour, 
I suppose, must always be a matter of personal 
opinion. I enjoy eating a fruit of Ben’s Red; 
that is the reason why I commended the variety 
in my note on p. 316. I am pleased, also, to 
know that the judges at Vincent Square, who 
awarded first prize to a dish of Ben's Red, 
grown by Mr. Weston, agree with me as to its 
merits. Geo. H. Copley, N.D.H. 


THE GARDENERS’ 


THE HIMALAYA BERRY. 


A STRONG point in favour of the Himalaya 
Berry is that it succeeds in shaded positions, 
such as a border on the north side of a building. 
Gardeners often have difficulty in furnishing 
these situations with any subject of economic 
value. The Himalaya Berry provides an oppor- 
tunity of doing so. 

This Rubus should be planted in a fairly 
rich soil,and have their strong growths supported 
by stakes and thick wire. 

The present is the best season in which to 
plant, because the soil is still warm and rich 
in available nitrates, making it possible for the 
roots to become established before winter. 

Fruit is produced on one-year-old shoots as 
in the case of the Raspberry, and pruning should 
follow the method adopted for that fruit. No 
fruit will be borne for one year and nine months 
from planting, but afterwards the plants will 
bear annually for an indefinite period. The 
berries should not be gathered before they are 
dead ripe. 

The Himalaya Berry is said to have been 
introduced into this country trom Germany 
via America. Geo. H. Copley, N.D.H. 
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FIG. 179—APPLE BALL’S PIPPIN, 


PEAR EMILE D'HEYST. 


~ Tuts is a very reliable variety, and the fruits 
are of excellent flavour. The tree succeeds 
equally well as a wall specimen, espalier or 
as an orchard tree; it thrives and_ bears 
most freely when worked on the Quince stock. 


The fruits are large, tender and very rich, 
for they contain plenty of sugar and possess 
a fine aroma. This variety is in season during 
October and November, and here, in the west 
of England, it is one of the best of autumn 
Pears. The fruits are very distinct in shape, 
for in many cases they taper but very little 
towards the stalk, being almost of one thickness 
throughout ; the leafage is very abundant and 
the individual leaf distinctly acuminate. 


Bunyard states that this Pear was raised 
by Major Esperen and named after M. Emile 
Berckmans of Heyst-op-den-Berg, who settled 
in America and became a prominent pomologist 
in that country. 

Those contemplating planting Pears this 
month may be recommended to include a tree 
or two of Emile d’Heyst. Ralph E. Arnold. 
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Onions and Parsley.—I have not known 
Parsley to be transplanted amongst autumn- 
sown Onions, but in the midland counties 
a pinch of Parsley seed is often sown in the 
drills with spring sown Onions ; allotment holders 
and market gardeners especially make a practice 
of doing this. Their reason is that it keeps 
the maggot away. As it is the exception 
rather than the rule to see a bad Onion bed 
in these districts, I think there is some value 
in the practice. How does the Onion fly 
distinguish an Onion bed from any other crop 
except by smell when it seeks to lay its eggs 
in May and June, and would not Parsley, or 
any other aromatic plant tend to neutralize 
the odour of the Onions when growing amongst 
them ? I have grown excellent beds of Onions 
interspersed with Parsley, and also with rows 
of Broad Beans on either side. The latter 
are in full flower at the time the Onion fly is 
on the wing and their scent must overwhelm 
that of the Onions. The smell of a paraffin 
wash would have the same effect. I know 


ea 


some good Onion growers who would never think 
of sowing Onion seed without Parsley seed, and 
they always secure good crops. They, themselves, 
do not know why, but I think it is a sound 
practice handed down though many generations. 
R. Gardner, Heywood Gardens, Cobham, ‘Surrey. 


Cactus Dahlias.—It is by no means rare to 
find plants of Cactus Dahlias growing in garder:s 
which give very little display of colour because 
they hang their flowers downwards instead of 
keeping them erect. I think the practice of 
staging them on boards at the exhibitions 
is largely responsible for this, as visitors have 
no guide to the prevailing habit of the varieties, 
May I suggest to secretaries and committees 
of horticultural shows that exhibiting on boards 
be discontinued, and prizes offered for flowers 
in vases without wires or stakes. This plan is 
now becoming general at Chrysanthemum 
shows and makes a much better exhibition. 
There seems no good reason why it should not 
be applied to the Dahlia also; visitors would 
then have a chance to see if the flowers were 
naturally effective for garden decoration. W. 
H. Divers, Westdean, Hook, Surbiton. 
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SOCIETIES. 


DUNFERMLINE HORTICULTURAL. 


NOVEMBER 13 and 14.—The annual Chrysan- 
themum Show promoted by the Dunfermline 
Horticultural Society was a great success, and 
the number of entries constituted a record. 
[n the gardeners’ classes the exhibits numbered 
257, an increase of 57, while the total in the 
amateurs’ and allotment holders’ sections 
came to 438, making 695 in all, of which over 
200 represented Chrysanthemum exhibits. 

Competition was keen in the latter classes, 
more particularly in those for Japanese blooms. 
Mr. JAMES McKenna, Donibristle Park, was 
the most successful competitor, gaining twelve 
tirst prizes for cut blooms, and he also won 
the Silver Challenge Trophy for the best six 
vases of decorative Chrysanthemums, an award 
which he secured two years ago. The Cup 
for the best three vases shown by amateurs 
and allotment holders was won by Mr. JAMES 
SUMMERS, Halbeath, the runner up being 


Mr. Joan WILson, Dunfermline, last year’s 


winner. Other prominent prize winners in 
the competitions for cut flowers were: Mr. 
NEIL McLean, Fog Bank; Mr. THOMAS 
WRIGHT, Bennochy; Mr. G. WILson, Corstor- 
phine; Mr. T. Hynp, Mr. T. Bower, and 
Mr. J. Witson, Dunfermlime ; Mr W. ROBERT- 
sox, Grantsbank, and Mr. R. L. Morris, 
Tounhill. 

Mr. H. CUMMINGS, 
McMıcHie, Rumbling Bridge; Mr. J. Loan, 
Coldstream; Mr. N. F. Bowir, Kincardine ; 
Mr. J. McKENNA and Mr. Wm. HuTTON, Dun- 
fermline, were the leading prize winners for 
fruit. 

There were fewer exhibits than usual in the 
vegetable section, and the principal prize winners 
were : Mr. G. HUTTON, Alloa ; Mr. P. DONALDSON, 
Blackford; Mr. J. Smiru, Crawford Priory ; 
Mr. W. L. Scorare, Blairhill; Mr. WM. REID, 
Dollarfield; Mr. J. A. JOHNSTONE, Keevil : 
Mr. J. LOAN; and Mr. J. MCKENNA. 

Miss Margory Burt, Pittencrieff Gardens, 
secured chief honours for table decorations. 


Blairhall; Mr. D. 


HITCHIN CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


THE annual show of the Hitchin Chrysanthe- 
mum Society -was held in the New Town Hall 
on Thursday, the 12th inst. It wasa record show 
for this Society, both in the number of exhibits 
and the attendance. Chrysanthemums were 
the outstanding feature; fruit was also a 
strong section, and vegetables of a very high 
standard of merit were shown. The principal 
open class was for six vases of Japanese Chrysan- 
themums, three blooms of a variety in each 
vase. There were three competitors, and the 
Silver Challenge Cup was awarded to Sir CHARLES 
NALL-Carin, Bart. (gr. Mr. T. Pateman), for 
fine specimens of Louisa Pockett, Julia, 
T. W. Pockett, Majestic, Princess Mary and 
Mrs. Algernon Davis. E. MARTIN Smitu, 
Esq. (gr. Mr. Miller), Codicote Lodge, Welwyn, 
was placed second; his best blooms were 
Louisa Pockett and Majestic. Mrs. HANSCOMBE 
(gr. Mr. Healy), was placed third. 

For four Japanese varieties, distinct, three 
blooms in a vase, another Silver Cup was offered, 
and this was won outright by B. FRANKLIN, 
Esq., Stevenage, with splendid samples of 
Majestic, Julia and Princess Mary. For six 
‘Japanese blooms, distinct, Sir CHARLES NALL- 
CAIN was placed first, and Mrs. HANSCOMBE, 
second. The same prize-winners were also 
placed first and second for three blooms of a 
white variety, and Sir CHARLES again excelled 
in a class for three coloured blooms. In a class 
for six varieties of Single Chrysanthemums, 
six blooms in a vase, E. MARTIN SMITH, Esq., 
was placed first, Sir CHARLES NALL-CAIN being 
a very close second. 

Carnations were well-shown; the first prize- 
Winners in the two classes for these flowers 
were Sir Hrunry WHITEHEAD, Stagenhoe Park. 
Welwyn (gr. Mr. Carter), and E. Martin SMITH, 


three cooking 
-won easily, and the same competitor was also 





Esq., respectively.. For three vases of Japanese 


blooms, not fewer than six varieties, open to 
amateurs, B. FRANKLIN, Esq., was first, and 
for a vase of three Japanese blooms in one variety, 
Mr. W. G. P. CLARK excelled. 

There were two classes for winter-flowering 
Begonias. In that for three plants of Begonia 
Gloire de Lorraine, Major Francis, The Hoo, 
Kimpton (gr. Mr. Gillings), .was easily first, 
and Sir HENRY WHITEHEAD, second. For 
three winter-flowering Begonias other than of 
the Lorraine type, Sir HENRY WHITEHEAD 
led with fine specimens of the variety Optima. 

The Bronze Medal offered by Gardening 
Illustrated for the best Chrysanthemum bloom 
in the show was awarded to Sir CHARLES NALL- 
CAIN for a fine specimen of Louisa Pockett. 

Fruits were finely shown, and the Challenge 
Cup for a collection of fruits was awarded to 
CaRL Houmes, Fsy., The Node, Welwyn (gr. 
Mr. Goldsmith), Major Francis being a close 
second. For six dishes of Apples, Mrs. 
HANSCOMBE was first, but in the class for three 
dishes of dessert Pears Sir CHARLES NALL-CAIN 
excelled. The last competitor was also first 


for black and white Grapes, while Cart. HOLMES, | 


Esq., was. first for three. dishes of culinary 
Pears. 

In the special class provided by Messrs. 
J. Carter and Co., for a collection of nine kinds 
of vegetables, there were four competitors. 
Major Harrison won the new Challenge Cup 
for the first time, with a fine display. Sir 
CHARLES NALL-CAIN was second, and CARL 
Hommes, Esq., third. In Messrs. Sutton and 
Son’s class SIR CHARLES NALL-CAIN was first, 
Major HARRISON, second, and E. MARTIN 
SMiTH, Esq., third. The principal prize- 
winners in the single dish classes were Major 
Harrison, E. MARTIN Smitu, Esq., and Sir 
CHARLES NALL-CAIN. 

In the amateur classes the competition was 
good, and the produce of very high 
standard. Fruit was well-shown in a class for 
Apples. Mr. A. W. ANSELL 


first for three dishes of dessert Apples. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL OF ABERDEEN. 


THE annual meeting of the members of this 
Society was held in the Music Hall Buildings, 
Aberdeen, on the 21st inst. Sir Thomas 
Jaffrey, President, occupied the chair. The 
Secretary, Mr. T. Barclay Rennett, advocate, 
read the annual report, which commented very 
highly on the success of the annual show at 
Hazlehead, the most recently acquired public 
park by Aberdeen, which was held in August 
last. The income for the past year, which 
was considered most satisfactory, amounted to 
£678, and the expenditure to £645, leaving a 
surplus of £33. Sir Thomas, in moving the adop- 
tion of the report, said it was most gratifying 
that the fears expressed in so many quarters 
fears in which he did not participate, had proved 


groundless, and that it had now been established ` 


beyond a shadow of doubt that, of the many 
beauty spots in Aberdeen, 
the place to hold their annual exhibition. He 
hoped their August show of this year would be 
the first of a long series of successful shows 
to be held at Hazlehead. Their success this 
year was specially noteworthy, keeping in mind 
that to popularise the event the prices of ad- 
mission were reduced. Some expense was 
incurred in the support that their society, 
along with the principal horticultural societies 
in Scotland, gave to a proposal that the Royal 
Horticultural Society of London should institute 
in Scotland trial grounds for plants and flowers 
to be carried op under its auspices on similar 
lines to the present Royal Horticultural Society's 
trial grounds at Wisley. That proposal had 
been shelved meantime by the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society in respect that the financial 
support promised from Scotland was not 
suticient to warrant going forward with the 
project at the present time. Mr. George 
Alexander, solicitor, seconded the adoption of 
the report, which was unanimously agreed to. 
Office-bearers were then elected. Lord Provost 
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Lewis, who entered upon his municipal reign 
this month as civie head of the city of Aberdeen. 
was appointed Hon. President, while ex-Lord 
Provost Meff, who has just demitted office. 
and Mr. C. M. Barclay-Harvey, M.P., were 
added to the list of Hon. Vice-Presidents. 

. The following officers were appointed :— 
Chairman, Sir Thomas Jaffrey ; Vice-Chairman. 
Mr. William R. Anderson; acting directors, 
Messrs. William Henderson, George Tocher, 
Alexander Edwards, William Grant, John 
Davidson, George Wyllie, John Cameron and 
James Cook ; auditors, Messrs. William Wyllie 
and William Allison. Mr. J. Barclay Rennett, 
advocate, was again elected secretary. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL. 
Trials of Perennial Asters. 


THe following awards have been made 
to perennial Asters by the Royal Horticultural 
Society after trial at Wisley. 


AWARDS OF MERIT. 


(Amellus). Friquet*, sent by Messrs. B. 
Ruys, Dedemsvaart ; Ruby*, sent by Mr. Tros. 
HEATON, Cheshunt; Jdeal,* sent by Messrs. 
B. Ruys; Superbust, sent by Menara. BARR 
AND SONS. 


HIGHLY COMMENDED. 
Perle Rose*, sent by Messrs. BARR AND Sons. 


AWARDS OF MERIT. 


(Thompsonii Type). Robinsonii*, sent by 
Messrs. DICKSON AND ROBINSON, Manchester ; 
Frikartit, sent by Messrs. B. Ruys. 


(Ericoides). 
AND ROBINSON ; 
JONES, Lewisham. 


(Novi-Belgii). Queen Elizabetht (flowers white). 
sent by Mr. E. BALLARD, The Court, Colwall, and 
Mr. H.J.Jones ; Aldenham Pinkt (flowers pink), 
sent by Mr. E. BECKETT, Aldenham House, Gar- 
dens; Little Pink Ladyf, sent by Mr. E. BALLARD: 
Semi-Plenust, sent by Mr. H. J. Jones; Maid 
of Athens*, sent by Mr. E. BALLARD; Margaret 
Ballard*, sent by Mr. E. BALLARD; Nora 
Rogerst (flower mauve), sent by Mr. H. J. Jones, 
and Messrs. BARR AND Sons; October Dawn* 
(flowers pale blue), sent by Mr. E. BALLARD : 
Freedom*, sent by Mr. E. BALLARD; Queen 
Maryt, sent by Mr. E. BECKETT ; Acmef (flowers 
blue), sent by Mr. E. BECKETT and Mr. H. J. 
Jones: Royal Blue*, sent by Mr. E. BALLARD. 


Dorist, sent by Messrs. JJ1cKsox 
Tuilightt, sent by Mr. H. J. 


HIGHLY COMMENDED. 


Paper Whiteft, sent by Messrs. KELWAY 
AND Son, Langport; Northern Gloryt, sent by 
Messrs. DICKSON AND ROBINSON ; Delicataf, 
sent by Mr. H. J. Jones; Maggie Perry’, 
sent by Mr. H. J. Jones; Mrs. Pierpont Morgant 
sent by Mr. E. BECKETT; Wedgewoodt (name 
to be altered), sent by Mr, E. BeckeTr ; Purple 
Robet, sent by Mr. H. J. JONES. 


AWARDS OF MERIT. 


(Novae Angliae). Barr's Pink*, sent by 
Messrs. BARR AND Sons; Crimson Beautyt. 
sent hy Messrs. BARR AND SONS. 


AYR CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


THE nineteenth annual show of this society 
was held on November 18, and owing to the 
increase of entries additional accommodation 
had to be provided for the. pot plants in an 
adjoining hall. In every respect the exhibition 
was a great advance on those promoted since 
the termination of the war. 

In the gardeners’ section, Mr. Rosert T. 
CLARK, Ayr, was the most successful competitor 
in the classes for pot plants. He won the 
Glenfairn Cup with large and floriferous examples 
of Lady Hanham, and also excelled in the clags 
for one pot of any variety with Viviand Morel, 
while his plant of Florrie King was the best 





*Award recommended September 28, 1925. 
tAward recommended October 15, 1925. 
+Award recommended August 31, 1925. 
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of the single varieties. His other honours 
included firsts for a sinzle pot of H. W. Thorpe, 
and a vase of Chrysanthemums arranged for 
effect. 

This fine record, however, was excelled by 
Mr. R. H. ALLAN, Whiting Bay. Arran, in the 
cut flower section. In an entry of eizht he was 
placed first in the premier competition for four 
vases of three blooms each which carried with 
it the Land of Burns Chrysanthemum Cup. 
His best blooms were Mrs. R. C. Pulling, Mrs. 
M. Sargent, Miss A. E. Roope, Francis Rowe, and 
W. Turner. He also led in the “ white” class 
with a vase of M. ‘Turncr, and in the © yellow ” 
class with Mrs. Pulling, while the vase containing 
well-grown specimens of Pink Turner, Queen 
Mary, W. Turner and Mrs. Pulling was not only 
judged to be the best in its class but the last- 
named variety received the special distinction 
of a Gold Medal that was awarded to the best 
bloom in the show. Mr. ALLAN also stazed the 
best twelve blooms on boards, and, further, 
won the prize for six buttonhole bouquets. 

Among the other prize-winners in the gardeners’ 
classes were Messrs. DAVID AIRDRIE, Dunlop ; 
Mr. R. Macponxaup, Hamilton; Mr. GEORGE 
McCARTNEY, Oranzefield Gardens, Monkton ; 
Mr. ANDREW NOBLE, Corsehill ; and Mr. ROBERT 
Rak, Ayr. 

Mr. J. W. KERR secured the Amateur Cup 
in the cut flower classes, while Miss CARNEGIE, 
Belmont Nursery, was placed first for a hand 
bouquet also for a table decoration. 

An Award of Merit was bestowed on a choice 
collection of Apples shown by Messrs. LEARMONT, 
HUNTER AND KING, Dumfries, and a similar 
distinction was extended to Mr. WILLIAM 
Rak, Heathfield Nursery, who exhibited a grand 
collection of Chrysanthemums, which included 
a plant of H. W. Thorpe with over eighty 
hlooms, and a new red dec orative variety named 
Fermandez. 


GUILDFORD AND DISTRICT GARDENERS’, 


THE first of a series of lectures arranged by 
the above association was given at the meeting 
held on the 10th inst., when Mr. Joseph Cheal 
gave an address on © The Modern Dahlia.” 

The President, Alderman W. T. Patrick, 
introduced the lecturer. The many types of the 
flower were all dealt with by Mr. Cheal. As 
the various types were mentioned lantern slides 
were shown, these adding greatly to the interest 
of the lecturer's remarks. 


LANCASTER CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


THE Lancaster show was held in the Ashton 
Hall on the llth inst., and was an improvement. 
on the previous one. The opening ceremony 
was performed by the new Mayor (Mr. H. 
Roberts), who was supported by the Mayoress 
and Sir Norval and Lady Helme. 

A splendid non-competitive group, staged by 
the Corporation Parks Gardener, Mr. J. DEARDEN, 
occupied a central position and was much the 
largest contribution to the show. Two other 
admirable groups were staged by Sir NORVAL 
Herme (gr. Mr. T. Atkinson), and Mr. F. Smiru, 
the former again securing Lord Ashton's Silver 
Cup with a collection of uniformly fine Chrysan- 
themums. In the classes for eighteen and twelve 
Japanese blooms there was no entry, and the 
Lady Storey Rose Bowl was not awarded. 
Snelson and Waters’ Cup for three vases, 
distinct, was won hy Dr. E. S. JACKSON with 
good specimens. 

For Alderman 1. J. Curwen’s Cup for amateurs, 
allotment holders and cottazers, three exhibitors 
tied with thirteen points each, and the cup 
was awarded to the lady, Miss BRIGHOUSE. 

Sir Norvant HeLME'Ss four exhibits obtained 
four first prizes. Mr. J. WINDER was most 
successful in tie sections for plants, besides 
taking many prizes for cut blooms; Mr. E. 
BoARDLEY won several awards in the latter 
section. Dr. E. S. JACKSON Was an outstanding 
exhibitor of fruit, and Mr. W. RoBINSON was head 
and shoulders above all others for vegetables. The 
exhibits of fruit and vegetables were splendid. 
Mre. E. SHARPE, of Halton Hall, showed three 
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fine plants of Begonia Gloire de Lorraine. 
The awards for a table decoration caused great 
dissatisfaction. Mrs. EMMOTT won first prize 
for an epergne of Chrysanthemums. 


— — — 


BIRMINGHAM CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


NOVEMBER 17, 18 and 19.—The sixty-first 
unnual show, held in the great Bingley Hall, 
Birmingham, was not only the largest but the 
best and most representative show held by this 
society since the war. The Hall, which has 
no claim to architectural beauty or design, 
is, although cold, well-adapted for great exhibi- 
tions, ax it affords ample room for the arrange- 
ment of exhibits and the free movement of 
visitors. It i8 very encouraging to the Com- 
mittee to know that the class for thirty-six 
Japanese Chrysanthemums was such a pro- 
nounced success. The plant groups of Chrysan- 
themums were well up to the average, while 
cut blooms in the open and amateur classes 
have rarely been equalled. - Apples were 
splendidly shown, but Pears were very poor, 
and vegetables have been seen in greater 
numbers and better quality. Honorary exhibits 
of fruits, vegetables, flowers, shrubs, etc., added 
much to the attractiveness of the show. 


GROUPS. 


There Were three entries in the class for a group 
of Chrysanthemums, as grown, on a space of 
fifteen feet by six feet. Any variety was 
allowed while Ferns and foliage plants—but 
not Codiaeums—could be introduced for effect. 
The first prize was awarded to a well-known 
local supporter of the Society, J. A. KENRICK, 
Esq., Berrow Court, Edgbaston (gr. Mr. A. 
Cryer), whose group included a large number of 
yellow-flowered Japanese varieties, and a fair 
sprinkling of decorative and single forms. 
Bambusa Fortunei variegata formed a pretty 
edging to a meritorious group. In the second 
prize group which came from Sir GrEorcE H. 
KenRICK, Whetstone, Edgbaston (gr. Mr. J. V. 
Macdonald), we noted a good selection of 
Varieties, but the flowers were smaller than 
those in the first-enamed collection; — third, 
Mrs. NELSON HOMER, Rugby (gr. Mr. W. Boyce). 

The undermentioned three classes were 
for specimen plants, viz.: (1) six decorative 
Japanese varieties (singles not allowed); (2) 
six single-flowered varieties, disbudded ; and 
(3) three decorative varieties, disbudding 
allowed. The only exhibitor in these classes 
was Col. A. J. PARKES, Edgbaston (gr. Mr. 
L. T. Hochkins), whose plants of Freda Bedford, 
Rayonnante, Black Hawk, W. Staward, and 
Market Red in the first class; Florrie King, 
Robert Milner and Winifred Parry in the second 
class; and H. W. Thorpe and Romance in 
the third class, were very large, healthy, and 
protusely flowered. 


Cut BLOOMS. 


Mr. H. Wooutman, Shirley, Birmingham, 
and Messrs. Hewirr & Co., Solihull, Birming- 
ham, were the only exhibitors in the class for 
single Chrysanthemums arranged on = separate 
tables of ten feet by five feet. Cut foliage and 
foliage plants were admissible and any kind of 
vase could be used, also tiered staging at the 
exhibitors’ discretion. The first-named_ firm 
secured the leading prize with a magnificent set 
of seventeen varieties, beautifully displayed in 
large, loose bunches. Bold examples of Mrs. 
W.J. Godfrey marked the centre of the group; 
other outstanding varieties were Mrs. T. Hancock 
(pale apricot), Mrs. J. W. Stones (yellow), 
Mrs. F. Brill (rose, suffused with white), Mrs. 
Harry Woolman (orange), Nona (white), 
Fantasy (orange), Achievement (deep crimson), 
Phyllis Cooper and Gorgeous. Messrs HEWLTT'S 
eroup. Which was very bright and fresh but 
rather flat, includech excellent examples 
of Mrs. W. J. Godfrey, Catriona and Portia. 

In the leading cut bloom class, thirty-six 
Japanese blooms were required in not fewer 
than eighteen varieties, one bloom in a vase 
and each of the eight exhibits occupied a table 
twelve feet long. The 288 biz Japanese blooms 
proved) to be the great feature of the show, 
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and produced a splendid effect, especially 
when viewed from the galleries. Of such hizh 
merit were the flowers that the judges recom. 
mended two additional awards. The first prize 
of £15, which earried with it a Silver Shield, 
the latter to be held for one year, was won by 
the Dowacrer Lapy ANNALY, Northampton 
(gr. Mr. D. Cameron), who staged superb 
cxamples of Mrs. Algernon Davis, Shirley 
Golden, James Stredwick, Mrs. B. Carpenter, 
Mrs. Peter Murray, Majestic, Mrs. R. C. Pulling, 
Mrs. George Monro, j junr., Queen Mary, Norman 
Chittenden, Princess Mary and Mrs. G. Drabble ; 
second, W. H. ALLEN, Esq., Bedford (gr. Mr. 
H. Blakeway), whose best flowers were Mers. 
B. Carpenter, Princess Mary, Queen Mary, 
Mrs. Sargent, Mrs. Algernon Davis, Mrs. George 
Monro, junr., Mrs. Charles Fox, Mrs. G. Drabble, 
Majestic and Mrs. R. C. Pulling ; third, Hucu 
ANDREWS, Esq., Toddington Manor, Winch- 
combe (gr. Mr. J. R. Tooley), who showed good 
flowers of Mrs. B. Carpenter, Edith 
Cavell, Mrs. R. C. Pulling, W. Rizby and 
General Pétain; fourth, HENRY BALFOUR, 
Esq., Langley Lodge, Oxford (gr. Mr. A. E. 
Hewlett), with remarkably good flowers of Mrs. 
George Monro, junr., and Princess Mary ; 
fifth, Sir WILLIaM Bass, Bart., Burton-on- 
Trent (gr. Mr. W. E. House). 


For nine vases of Japanese Chrysanthemums, 
one bloom in a vase, there were seven first-rate 
entries. First, Henry BaA.LFour, Esq., who 
had very big specimens of Princess Mary 
Majestic and W. Rigby ; second, The DOWAGER 
LaDy ANNALY, Northampton, with Mrs. B. 
Carpenter (extra good colour), Mrs. George 


Monro, junr.. and Majestic; third, Major 
Harcourt Wes, Bewdley (gr. Mr. W. 
Gaiger), whose best bloom was Mrs. R. C. 
Pulling. 


In a class for twelve vases of Japanese Chry- 
santhemums representing at least nine varieties, 
arranged with foliage on separate tables, six 
feet by three feet, Mrs. GUTHRIE, Northampton, 
(gr. Mr. P. Barr), took the lead with beautifully 
fresh, good-sized, nicely set up flowers of Mrs. 
George Monro, junr.. Mrs. Algernon Davis, 
Mrs. R. C. Pulling, Majestic, W. Rigby and 
W. Turner, relieved with foliage of Berberis, 
Abutilon and Asparagus Sprengeri.; second 
Gr. L. WALLER, Esq., Finstall Park, Bromsgrove 
(gr. Mr. E. Avery), who showed beautifully 
clean flowers of W. Turner, Francis Jolliffe, 
Frank Ladds and Princess Mary, over a dense 
carpet of Nephrolepis, Pteris and Asparagus ; 
third, Mrs. WAKEMAN, Newport, Bewdley. 


The winning exhibit of three vases of a pink 
coloured Japanese Chrysanthemum came from 
W. H. ALLEN, Esy. (zr. Mr. H. Blakeway), 
who had extraordinarily good specimens of 
Mrs. B. Carpenter: second, Mrs. GUTHRIE 
who exhibited shapely blooms of Mrs. 
Algernon Davis; third, Mr. J. B. JENKINS, 
Berkswell, also with Mrs. Algernon Davis. 
The leading three vases of a crimson-coloured 
Japanese variety was exhibited by HENRY 
BALFOUR, Esq., (gr. Mr. A. E. Hewlett), whose 
flowers of Mrs. George Monro, junr., were very 
large, well-finished and of intense colour. 
HUGH ANDREWws, Esq. (gr. Mr. J. R. Tooley), 
and W. H. ALLEN, Esq. (gr. Mr. H. Blakeway), 
were placed second and third respectively 
each showing blooms of Mrs. George Monro, 


junr. 
In the class for three vases of a white 
Japanese variety, Mr. E. VENN, Coventry, 


was awarded first prize for good blooms of 
Vietory; = second, Major HARCOURT WEBR 
(gr. Mr. W. Gaiger), with handsome specimens 
of Louisa Pockett. A good deal of discussion 
followed the awarding of these prizes, the general 
opinion teing that the positions should have 
been reversed: third, W. H. ALLEN, Esq. 
(gr. Mr. H. Blakeway), with excellent examples 
of Mrs. Drabble. Of the dozen entries in the 
elass for three vases of a yellow Japanese 
variety HENRY BALFOUR, Esg., led with huge. 


well - finished blooms of Princess Marv ; 
second, the Dowacer Lapy ANNALY, with 


richly-coloured specimens of Shirley Golden ; 
third, W. H. ALLEN, Esq, who showed 
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Mrs. R. C. Pulling in excellent condition. 
The winning three vases of any colour other 
than those mentioned above were sent by Mrs. 
GUTHRIE (gr. Mr. P. Barr), who showed uncom- 
monly good specimens of Dawn of Day. ; second, 
Henry BAtFour, Esq., with Majestic; third. 
W. H. ALLEN, Esq., also with Majestic. 

The best half-dozen vases of distinct varieties 
of single Chrysanthemums were staged by 
Messrs. Hewrrr AND Co. Their vases of Mrs. 
W. J. Godfrey, Mrs. T. Hancock and Mrs. A. 
B. Hood were of outstanding merit. Mrs. 
GUTHRIE was a very close second; her flowers 
of Mrs. R. Harris, Mrs. W. J. Godfrey and Robert 
Collins were very beautiful. In the next class, 
which was for six vases of decorative Chrysan- 
themums, Messrs. HEWITT AND Co. were again 
to the fore, showing In Memoriam, Gloriosa 
and Felicia in splendid condition; second, 
Mr. E. J. KEELING, Small Heath. The best 
vase of nine Single Chrysanthemums was shown 
by Mrs. GUTHRIE, who had particularly large, 
well-coloured blooms of Edith Dimond ; second, 
Messrs. H. AUSTIN AND Son, Aberystwyth, 
also with Edith Dimond; third, J. A. KENRICK, 
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Locar Crasses (open). 


Competition was very strong in certain local 
classes, while entries were few in others. The 
most successful exhibitors were H. F. KEup. 
Esq. (gr. Mr. T. W. Davis), who won first prizes 
in classes for (1) two vases of Japanese Chrysan- 
themums, three blooms of each variety; (2), 
four vases of incurved Chrysanthemums in 
twelve varieties; (3), two vases of incurved 
Chrysanthemums in two varieties three blooms 
in a vase, and (4), four vases of twelve Japanese 
varieties. J. W. Moore, Esq. King’s Norton 
(gr. Mr. F. Moorman), was first with twelve 
Japanese varieties grown within ten miles of 
Birmingham, and Mr. Tuomas BLOWER, Perry 
Barr, excelled in the class for two vases ot 
Japanese varieties from within five miles of Bir- 


mingham. H. F. Kerr, Esq. (gr. Mr. T. W. 
Davis), was second in each of the two last 


named classes. 
AMATEURS CLASSES. 

Competition in the seven classes reserved 
for amateurs was most encourazinz, and many 
flowers of great excellence were noted. The 
undermentioned exhibitors were first prize 
winners, viz, J. A. KENRICK, Esq., Mr. E. J. 
Keeuina, Mr. THomas BLOWER and Mr. A. 
GROVE. 

TABLE DECORATIONS. 


The two decorated table classes are always 
well-supported at Birminzham, and the interest 
shown in them this year was as keen as usual 
In the class in which flowers are restricted to 
Chrysanthemums, Mr. E. WINCHESTER, Rubery, 
won first prize with an artistic arrangement 
of single and orange coloured decorative 
varieties, in silvered rustic stands, relieved with 
sprays of Selaginella ; second, Mr. A. D. SHIPTON, 
Birmingham, who used yellow and crimson 
varieties with foliage of Codiaeum and Nandina 
domestica; third, Sir GeorGE H. KENRICK ; 
fourth, Mr. E. H. HoLDeER, Erdington. 

In the second class, in which flowers other 
than Chrysanthemums were admissible, Sir 
GEORGE H. KENRICK was awarded first prize 
for a most pleasing arrangement of Orchids 
and pink Chrysanthemums draped with Sela- 
ginella and Pellionia Daveauana ; second, 
Mr. E. Corretrr, Handsworth, who relied upon 
crimson and yellow Chrysanthemums, Cypri- 
pediums, Selaginella and Asparagus; third, 
Mr. E. WINCHESTER, Rubery; fourth, Mr. 
W. H. Reynoups, Tettenhall. A protest was 
made against the first and second prize winners 
on the ground that vases only were used, 


whereas the schedule required “ bowls and 
vases.’ 
SPECIAL PRIZEs. 
Special prizes were offered by Mr. H. 


Woolman, Shirley, in the three following classes : 
For nine Japanese Chrysanthemums in not tewer 
than six varieties. Of the seven contestants, 
Mr. H. H. Tomurnson, Derby, led with attrac- 
tive specimens, the pick of the lot being Majestic, 
Victory, Dawn of Day, F. Slack and Mrs. 
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Rupert Wilks: second, Mr. Toomas BLOWER, 
whose best flowers were Mrs. Alzernon Davis 
and Shirley Golden; third, Mr. W. J. WAKE- 
FIELD, Harbourne. Mr. H. H. TOMLINSON 
also won first prize in a class for six Japanese 
blooms exhibited on boards; second, Mr. JOHN 
ALLEN, Old Hill. 

The best four vases of Japanese varieties, 
three blooms of each variety, were contributed 
by Mrs. GUTHRIE; second, H. F. KELP, Esq. 
(gr. Mr. T. W. Davis). 


CERTIFICATE OF MERIT. 


To Sinzle Chrysinthemum Mrs. Mary Guthrie, 
Flowers very large, florets broad, rich crimson. 


Exhibited by Mrs. GUTHRIE, Northampton 
(gr. Mr. P. Barr). 
MISCELLANEOUS PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


HvuGH ANDREWS, Esq., was the only exhibitor 
of Perp:tual Carnations, and he was deservedly 
awarded first prize for six vases of brizht, 
clean, well set up flowers. The two classes for 
Begonia Gloire de Lorraine, viz., for twelve 
and for six plants respectively, made a brilliant 
show, there being seventy-eizht plants in the two 
classes. Col. A. J. Parkes (gr. Mr. J. T. 
Hochkins), exeelled in the first with large, 
pyramidal, well-flowered plants; second, the 
Rt. Hon. NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN, M.P., Edg- 
baston (gr. Mr. P. G. Catt), with smaller but 
well-flowcred specimens : third, J. A. RENRICK, 
Esq. In the smaller class EDWARD ANSELL, 
Esq. Sutton Coldfield (gr. Mr. A. Jeffs), beat 
Col. A. J. PARKES who was placed second, 
and The Rt. Hon. NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN 
third. 

G. L. Waiter, Esq. (gr. Mr. E. Avery). 
showed the best dozen Cyclamens. Capt. 
© F. Faruey, Barford (gr. Mr. L. W. Bass), 
beins second, and J. A. Kenrick, Esq., third. 
In the class for six Cyclamens, Col. C. F. FARLEY 
beat J. A. Kenrick, Esq., and the Rt. Hon. 
NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN, M.P., who were placed 
second and third respectively. 

J. A. Kenrick, Esq.. won first prizes for 
(1) one Palm; (2) three Palms ; (3) twelve pots 
of scarlet Salvias, and (+) six Primula obconica. 
Mr. J. W. Moore, of Kinz’s Norton, was second 
in each of the two last-named classes, and first 
for (1) six Primula sinensis, and (2) six sinzle- 
flowered Zonal Pelargoniurns, 


FRUIT. 


HUGH ANDREWS, Esq.. Toddington Manor, 
Winchcombe (er. Mre. J. R. Tooley), was 
supreme in the elass for a collection of British. 
grown fruit on a table space of fourteen feet 
by four feet. Included in his fine exhibit 
were Muscat of Alexandria, Mrs. Pince, Alicante, 
and Black Hamburgh Grapes: Blenhein Pippin, 
Peaszood’s Nonesuch, Allington Pippin, Emperor 
Alexander, Charles Ross, Edward VII, Cox's 


Orange Pippin, Gascoigne’s Scarlet. and 
Rev. W. Wilks Apples; Beurré Diel, Josephine 
de Malines and Glou Morceau Pears; Nea 
Eagle Peaches, Quinces, Crabs, Medlars and 
Nuts. The same exhibitor won fitst prize 
for single dishes of Apples, viz., Bismarck 
(well-coloured), © Bramley’s Seedling. Cox's 


Pomona (very big and beautifully coloured), 
Gascoigne’s Searlet (extra good), Kinz of the 
Pippins, Lord Derby (very biz, heavy fruits), 
Newton Wonder, Peaszood’s Nonesuch, Warner's 
Kinz and Rev. W. Wilks. 

Mr. C. W. Powernr, Warham, Hereford, 
excelled with Allington Pippin, Annie Elizabeth, 
Blenheim Pippin, Charles Ross, Emperor 
Alexander, The Houblon, James Grieve, Lane's 
Prince Albert and The Queen. 

Pears were very poor, there being only one 
first prize awarded which went to the STUDLEY 
HORTICULTURAL COLLEGE for Doyenné du 
Comice. The best three bunches of black 
Grapes came from HUGH ANDREWS, Esq., 
who showed medium-sized, well-finished examples 
of Gros Colmar; second, J. A. KENRICK, Esq. 
HUGH ANDREWS, Esq., was aguin placed first 
for three splendid bunches of Muscat of 
Alexandria Grapes; second, Mrs. T. S. HALL, 
Chard (gr. Mr. J. Richardson), 

In classes for (l) culinary Apples, and (2) 
dessert Apples, Hron AxNprEews, Esq. Mr. 





‘and Chrysanthemums ; 
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C. W. Powe tt and Mrs. T. 8. Hatt (gr. Mr. G. 
Richardson), were placed first, second and third 
respectively. J. A. KENRICK, Esq. was 
awarded first prize for two bunches of black 
Grapes in a class reserved for local growers, 
and in another local class Mr. E. J. KrEevisc 
had the best two dishes of culinary Apples, 
followed by Mr. C. G. Co{Įmrrox, Bournville, 
and The Rt. Hon. NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN, 
M.P., for second and third places respectively. 


VEGETABLES. 


For a collection of six varieties of Potatos 
seven splendid entries were placed before the 
judges, who awarded first prize to HrtcH 
ANDREWS, Esq., for clean, rezular tubers of 
Arran Comrade, K. of K., Katie Glover, Catriona, 
King Edward and The Bishop; second, The 
BISHOP OF Worcester, Hartlebury Castle, 
Worcester (gr. Mr. A. Fletcher), whose best dishes 
were Arran Comrade, King Edward and Majestic; 
third, Mr. S. G. FatuHers, King’s Heath, Bir- 
mingham. The last-named exhibitor excelled 
in classes for (1) red pickling Cabbages: (2) 
yellow Shallots, and (3) red Shallots. Major 
HARCOURT WEBB (gr. Mr. W. Gaiger), had the 
best (1) nine Onions (very solid bulbs): (2) 
six long Beet and (3) six Parsnips. The 
BisHop OF WORCESTER Won first prizes for (l) 
aix Carrots, and (2) three Savoy Cabbages. 
Mr. E. WINCHESTER, was placed first for three 
Cubbages, and Mr. A. Haynes, Hartlebury, 
had the best six round Beet. Mrs. ANDREW 
Coats, Melton Mowbray (gr. Mr. W. Staward), 
contributed the best Brussels Sprouts, Leeks 
and Kidney Votatos. 

The winning exhibit of six kinds of vege tables 
open only to allotment holders and members 
of allotment associations, was sent by Mr. 
W. Perks, Lye. He had excellent Leeks. 
Onions and Parsnips; second, Mr. A. HAYNES: 
third, Mr. E. HeMMiNG, Hartlebury. Special 
prizes were offered by Messrs. Sutton and Sons 
for nine kinds of vegetables: first, Mr. E. 
WINCHESTER, second, Mas. ANDREW COATS. 
Messrs. Webb and Sons prizes were for six 
kinds of vezetables and these were won by Mr. 
E. WINCHESTER, Mr. W. Perks and Mr. F. 
HupMAN, Great Barr, in the order named. 

Messrs. Dickson and Robinson offered prizes 
for nine Premier Onions: first, Col. HeYwopp 
LONSDALE; second. Mrs. A. Coats; third, 
Mr. C. G. Comepron, Bourneville. Mr. S. H. 
FATHERS, of Kings Heath, won the first prize 
for eizht kinds of vegetables offered) by Messrs. 
Clibrans. 


Honorary EXHIBITS. 


Large Gold) Medals were awarded to Mr. H. 
WooLMAN, Shirley, Birminzham, for Chrys inthe- 
mums; Messrs. WATERER, SONS AND CRISP, 
Bagshot, for hardy shrubs: Messrs. HEWITT 
AND Co., Solihull, for hardy shrubs and Chrys in- 
themums ; STUDLEY HORTICULTURAL COLLEGE 
Warwickshire, for hardy fruits; Messrs. E. 
WEBB AND Sons, Stourbridge, for vegetables 
Mr. C. W. POWELL 
Warham, Hereford, for Apples; Messrs. GUNS 
AND Sons, Olton, for gathered fruits, Chrysanthe- 
mums, Roses and fruit trees; and to Mr. J. 
Cock, Spalding, for Potatos. 

Small Gold Medals were awarded to Mr. W. 
J. GODFREY, Exmouth, for Chrysanthemuins : 
and to the KING'S ACRE NURSERIES, Hereford, 
for fruits. 

Silver-Gilt Medals were awarded to Messrs. 
Bakers, Wolverhampton, for hardy shrubs: 
Messrs. Hopwood AND Sons, Cheltenham, 
for fruits and Chrysanthemums; THE FOREST 
AND ORCHARD Co., Faltield, for Apples, Pears 
and shrubs;  BoURNEVILLE VILLAGE TRUST, 
Bourneville, for Apples and Chrysanthemums ; 
Messrs. KENT AND Brybon, Darlington, for 
fruits, Potatos and Bezonias; and to Messrs. 
J. AND W. E. GREEN, Cradley, for Chrysanthe- 
mums. 

Silver Medals were awarded to Messrs. J. P. 
Harvey AND Co., Kidderminster, for Brussels 
Sprouts; Mr. BARRATT, King’s Norton, for Apples 
and Chrysanthemums; GARDEN SUPPLIES, 
Liverpool, for Potatos and Sundries; Messrs. 
LEGG. Kings Heath, for Heaths, ete. 
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NATIONAL DAHLIA. 


THE annual meeting of the National Dahlia 
Society was held in the Lecture Room of the 
Royal Horticultural Hall, Vincent Square, West- 
minster, on the 17th inst. Mr. Joseph Cheal 
pesided and some twenty of the members were 
present. The  proceedinzs opened by the 
Chairman presentirg the Dear Memorial Gold 
Medal to Mr. John Green in recognition of his 
valuable services to the society, and especially 
for his work as treasurer over a considerable 
number of years. The chairman stated that 
the president, Mr. Cory, was unnble to attend 
as he was engaged at another meetinz. 

Mr. Cheal then asked the Hon. Secretary 
Mr. W. J. Chittenden, to read the annual report 
of the Committee and balance sheet. The follow- 
ing are extracts from the report :— 

IN presenting their Annual Report and Balance Sheet, 
your Committee have much pleasure in recording that the 
past season has been a most sitistactory one for the Dahlia. 
The drought at the beginning of June threatened to delay 
the plants coming into bloom, but the subsequent rains 
remedied this in all but a few eases, and the plants made a 
splendid display throughout the summer and well into 
autuinn. In the public parks the Dahlin has won general 
admiration and established its reputation as the most 
decorative flower for the border and for cutting from July 
to October. The Annual Show, held on September 9, 
in the Royal Horticultural Hall, was admitted to be the 
finest for many years. The amateur classes, in particular, 
Were Well-contested, and there was a large attendance 
of the general public. The Dahlia Year Book whieh was 
revive: this year, has been well-received, and has 
strengthened the Society's position eonsiderably. Thanks 
to the generovity of our President. Mr. Reginald Cory, 
We were able to enrich it with two illustrations im eolour. 
The trial of new varieties has been carried out as Wisley, 
abd has been of great service in revealing thoss best suited 
for garden decoration. In judging them, the joint-eom- 
mittee have kept a high standard before them. and have 
recommended none that did not show am improvement 
on older varieties. The prospects for the future of the 
N.D.S. are bright, and if all who love the Dahlia will do 
their part, its usefulness will be greatly increased. Its 
financial position is satistactory, but with a larger member- 
ship more advantages can be given to members. In 
April, the President of the Atnerican Dahlia Society, 
Mr. Richard Vincent, junr., paid a visit to Lon lon, and our 
President, with the Chairman of Committee and the 
Secretary, had the pleasure of welcoming him on behalf 
Of the Society. Subsequently, during the Chelsea show, 
it was learned that Mr. Vincent was again in England, 
and as many members of your Committee as could be 
got together at short notice entertained him and Mr. T. 
de la Mare to dinner at the Holborn Restaurant. Finally, 
the Comunittee desire to thank the President ind all 
subscribers for the generous support given during the 
year; and would express their gratitude to the horticultural 
Press for the valued help and publicity they have atfurded. 


Mr. Chittenden gave some details of the 
balance sheet, which showed that the income 
for the past year amounted to £233 4s. 2d., 
and the expenditure to £145 163. 6d. The 
chief items cn the credit side were a balance 
cf £33 188. 8d. from 1924; subscriptions, 
£99 Os. Id.; advertisements, £27 2s. 6d.; 
special prizes, £13 188. Od.; special donations 
to the Yetr Kook, £11 Is. 0d; and money taren 
at the show, £17 3s. 6d. Of the expenses, 
the principal items were prizes, £56; printing 
and stationery, £60 4s. 8d; hire of hall and 
committee rooms, £7 17s. 6d ; postages, £8 8s. 5d. 
The assets include a deposit of £50 at the bank, 
cash at the bank, £37 7s. 8d., and deposit 
on the hall for the 1926 show, 10/-. The 
liabilities only amount to £8, so that there remains 
a balance of assets over liabilities of £79 7s. 8d. 

Mr. Cheal, in proposing the adoption of the 
report and balance sheet, stated that it was 
the most satistactory report and balance sheet 
the Society had been able to issue for many 
years. The thanks of all the members were 
due to the hon. secretary for the great part 
he had taken in brinzinz about such a desirable 
state of affairs. The prospects, he said, augur 
well for the future of the Dahlia Society. The 
adoption of the report was seconded by Mr. 
John Green, and after a suzyestion by Mr. 
Riding that the items for printing the Year Book 
and the Schedule should be shown separately 
in the balance sheet, both the report and balance 
sheet were carried unanimously. 

The meeting then proceeded to the election 
of officers. Mr. Reginald Cory was re-elected 
president; the vice-presidents were re-elected, 
and Mr. Doncaster’s name added to the list. The 
committee were also reappointed, Mr. Lucking 
being appointed to fill a vacancy. Several 
of the vice-presidents also being members 
of the committee, the question was raised as 
to whether the vice-presidents, bheing entitled 
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to act on the committee ex-officio, their names 
should be removed from the committee and 
appear as vice-presidents only. On reference 
to the by-laws and rules it was found that 
there were some ambiguities, and it was decided 
to appoint a committee of five to revise the 
by-laws, and to present a report on the same 
at the next annual general meeting. 


A member proposed that the committee 
should have power to add to their numbers, 
but this was not agreed to. Mr. J. Cheal was 
re-appointed chairman of committee, and Mr. 
Emberson re-elected show superintendent. 
In proposing the re-election of Mr. W. J 
Chittenden as hon. secretary, Mr. Cheal said 
that no one could have filled the oftice better. 
Mr. Chittenden was reappointed hon. secretary 
with acclamation, and Mr. W. E. Chittenden, 
his son, appointed as assistant-secretary. 
Mr. D. B. Crane was re-elected hon. treasurer, 
and Mr. Brusson, hon. auditor. 


The following addition was mide to by-law 


No. 3: “The Committee may, in their dis- 
cretion, elect as honorary members foreign 


Dahlia experts whom it is especially desired to 
honour.” 

The meeting concluded by votiag an honor- 
arium of fifteen guineas to the hon. secretary, 
and it was obvious from the warm reception 
attorded Mr. Chittenden that his efforts on behalf 
of the Society were fully recognised by all 
present. 


BARROW CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


THIS show was the fifth, and was held in the 
Y.M.C.A. Hall, there beinz a record entry, and 
the best display yet seen. The Mayoress 
(Mrs. Ellison) opened the show, and the Mayor 
(Alderman Ellison) made the suggestion of 
extending the period to two days. 


The championship in the open section was 
won by Mr. H. W. CHRISTIAN, who also took 
the award for the premier bloom with Mrs. 
B. Carpenter. The Silver Cup for amateurs 
was won by Mr. E. OxLey, whose best bloom 
was Princess Mary. The Hon. Secretary, 
Mr. H. HERDMAN, won most points in the 
amateur section and secured the vase prize 
for the fifth vear in succession. The next most 
successful exhibitor was Mr. J. MUDDIMAN, 
who took the chief awards in all the open plant 
classes, Whilst Captain FISHER was a good third. 
Mrs. Emmott, Lancaster, led for a table decora- 
tion, and Mrs. W. H. CHRISTIAN had the best 
bowl of Chrysanthemums. 


Fruits and vegetables were very good, Mr. 


Ropinson’s Onions being of exceptional 
size. A novice section catered for new 
comers. 


SPALDING FRUIT SHOW. 


Tue Spalding and District Bulb Growers’ 
and Market Gardeners’ Association held its 
annual fruit show at Spalding at the end of the 
past week. 

The judge, Mr. J. Turnbull, of the Ministry 
of Agriculture, stated that although the quality 
of the exhibits was good, they were lackinz, 
generally in size. 

The Associations Challenge Cup for the best 
tray of culinary Apples went to Messrs. B. N. 
and C. E. SMITH, of Spalding. Other prize 
winners were Messrs. G. AND A. ELSOM, of 
Spalding; Mr. J. HaMMoXD, Whaplode, 
Holbeach; and Messrs, MASTIN AND WHITE, 
Spalding and Holbeach. 


ROYAL CALEDONIAN HORTICULTURAL. 


THE ordinary monthly meeting of this Society 
was held at 5, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, on 
November 3, Mr. Robert Fife presiding. <A 
paper on “ Vegetative Sports ` was read by 
Mr. G. M. Taylor, Edinburgh. 

The exhibits were :—Chrysanthemums, from 
the EDINBURGH PUBLIC PARKS DEPARTMENT, 
per Mr. Jeffrey (awarded a Gold Medal) ; 
Victoria Kale, from Messrs. DosrrEe ann Co., 
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Lro., Edinburgh (awarded a Silver Medal); 
Chrysanthemums and Gloxinias, from Messrs. 
DoxsBIE AND Co., Lro. (awarded a Cultural 
Certificate); Aster Climax, from Mr. Davip 
ARMSTRONG, The Drum, Edinburgh, and Water 
Melon, from Mr. CHARLES WEBSTER, Gordon 
Castle, Fochabers. 
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MANCHESTER AND NORTH OF ENGLAN 
ORCHID. — 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 6.—Committee present : 
R. Ashworth, Esq. (in the chair), Messrs. A. 
Burns, C. Branch, A. Coningsby, J. Cypher, 
A. G. Ellwood, J. Evans, E. W. Thompson 
and H. Arthur (Secretary). 


FIRST-CLASS CERTIFICATES. 


Cypripedium Baron Opoix (The Baron x 
Germain Opoiz).—A large, well-set flower of 
reddish-brown colour; the large, dorsal sepal 
is beautifully lined ; Cypripedium Baron 
Renfrew (Royal George Xx Gaston Bultel).—A 
flower of almost solid reddish-brown colour; 
the round, dorsal sepal is over three inches 
across. Both from S. Gratrix, Esq. 


Odontoglossum Bonar Law (nitidum x amabile 
splendens).—A_ well-shaped flower four-and-a- 
half inches across, with fimbriated sepals and 
petals, the white ground beautifully marked 
with heliotrope shading. From Mrs. P. SMITH. 


Oncidium varicosum  Rogersii, Adumson’s 
variely.—A fine variety of an cld species. From 
J. B. ADaMson, Esq. 


AWARDS OF MERIT. 


Laelia praestans Amesiana and Cypripedium 
nitens Lecanum compactum. From Mrs. P. 
SMITH. 


Cypripedium Toreador (King George x Perseus.) 
From S. GRATRIX, Esq. 


GROUPS. 


Mrs. Bruce and Miss WRIGLEY, Bury, (gr. Mr. 
A. Burns), staged a group to which a Silver-gilt 
Medal was awarded. 

Silver-gilt Medals were also awarded to ex- 
hibits of Orchids staged by S. GRATRIA, 
Esq., West Point (gr. Mr. C. Branch), and Messrs. 
J. CYPHER AND Sons, Cheltenham. | 


Friday, November 20.—Committee present . 
D. Losh Thorpe, Esq (in the chair), Messrs. 
D. A. Cowan, C. Branch, J. Cypher, J. Evans, 
A. Keeling, E. W. Thompson, and H. Arthur 
(Secretary). 


First-CLass CERTIFICATES. 


Odontoglossum Marian Gratrix (Amethyst 
x Mars).—A large flower, heavily blotched with 
crimson, the front lobe of the lip being white. 
From S. GRATRIX, Esq. 

Cypripedium J. M. Black, West Point variety.— 
A variety with a round, dorsal sepal heavily 
margined with white. From Mrs. GRATRIX. 

Odontoglossum Thetis var. Dusky Maid (Solon 
x Dusky Monarch).—A very distinct flower, 
heavily blotched with burnt carmine on a white 
ground. From Mrs. P. SMITH. 

Brasso-Cattleya British Queen, Loshville 
variely.—An_ exceptionally large flower, with 
rosy-mauve sepals and petals ; the large, round 
lip is beautifully fringed. From D. Losn 
THORPE, Esq. 


AWARD OF MERIT. 


Odontoglossum crispum The Princess.—From 
Mrs. P. SMITH. 

GROUPS. 

N. GRATRIX, Esq., West Point (gr. Mr. C. 
Branch), staged a group to which a Large 
Silver Medal was awarded. | 

A Large Silver Medal was also awarded to 
Messrs. J. CYPHER AND Sows for an exhibit 
of Cypripediums. 
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WINCHESTER CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOW. 


THE autumn exhibition of the Winchester 
Horticultural and Gardeners’. Association, held 
in the local Guildhall on the 4th and 5th inst., 
was equal to these exhibitions of pre-war days. 
The Japanese-incurved Chrysanthemums were 
especially good, and keen competition resulted 
in the classes for cut blooms. The total number 
of entries was 265, as compared with 256 last 
year. The class for six vases of Single blooms, 
distinct, attracted nine competitors, and this 
proved one of the most popular classes in the 
show. The Vokes Cup, offered for the highest 
number of points was won by F. G. Stuart, Esq., 
(gr. Mr. B. Wise). Trade exhibits from Messrs. 
HILLIER AND Sons, Messrs. G. JONES AND SON, 
and Messrs. JEFFERY AND Sons, added to the 
attractiveness of the show. 





Obituary. 





Alexis Callier.—We regret to learn from the 
Belgian Press of the death, on November 12, 
of M. Alexis Callier, President from 1906 to 
1925 of the Société Royale d’Agriculture 
et de Botanique de Gand. M. Callier, who was 
seventy-five years old, had a brilliant career 
at the Bar, from which he retired in 1922 with 
the title of Procureur Général Honoraire ; 
he also occupied a high position in horticultural 
affairs, and was chosen by the Ghent Society 
to follow Count. Oswald de Kerchove in the 
Presidency, as being the only possible successor 
to so brilliart a man. For nineteen years he 
presided over successive Ghent “Floralies,” 
and attracted the support of all the members 
by his unfailing tact, capability, good humour 
and integrity. During the present year, in 
March, M. Callier retired from the Presidency 
in favour of the present Count de Kerchove 
de Denterghem, the Governor of East Flanders, 
and was himself nominated President of Honor. 
He took a keen interest in the University of 
Ghent, and was one of the founders and directors 
of the Institut Supérieur des Hautes Etudes 
in that ancient town. He was universally 
liked and respected, and will be remembered 
for long, both at the Bar and by his horticultural 
and university friends, as an eminent lawyer, 
a distinguished chief, and a firm and benevolent 
personality. . 


Michael Simons.—We regret to record the 
death, at his residence, at Kensington Gate, 
Glasgow, on the 20th inst., of Mr. Michael 
Simons, who was well-known as one of the 
partners of Messrs. Simons, Jacobs and Co., 
fruit importers and = produce brokers. Mr 
Simons was the eldest son of Mr. Beajamin 
Simons, one of the founders of the firm. He 
entered the business as a youth, and did much 
in his business career to develop the fruit 
trade. Mr. Simons, who was in his eizhty- 
fourth year, devoted much time to public 
affairs and did valuable work. Entering the 
Town Council of Glasgow in 1883, his ability 
and energy were recognised by his appointment 
as a Bailie, and he served in the Council until 
1892, when the calls of his business compelled 
him to retire. He was also, for a time, chairman 
of the Glaszow Institute of Fine Arts. In 1905, 
Mr. Simons, who was a J.P., was appointed a 
Deputy Lieutenant for Glaszow. In recognition 
of his services to the Spanish fruit trade he 
was made a Knight of the Order of Isabella 
Ja Catolico. 


GARDENING APPOINTMENTS. 





Mr. J. Dixon, fer the past three years gardener to 
W. Scot HENDERSON, Eag.. The Grange, Walton-on- 
the-Hill, and previously seven years gardener to The 
LADY ELA RUSSELL, € horle y Wood House, Hertford- 
shire, as gardener to J. RITTERSHAUSSEN. Esi.. 
Dorinscourt, Upper Warlingham, Surrey. (Thanks 
for 2/6 for R. G. O. F. Box.—Ebps.). 

Mr. S. Pead, for thirty-eight. years gardener and Orchid 
grower to the late M.S. BOND, Esq. and Mra. M. S. 
Bonp, at Croylands, Surbiton, as ey ner to H. M. 
BOND, Esq.. at Bylands, Woking. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


CoRRECTION. In the report of the National 
Chrysanthemum Society's show, p. 396, 
the address of Mrs. Fox (gr. Mr. S. McCaul), 
who showed a large specimen of Chrysanthe- 
mum, was givenas Medmenham Abbey, whereas 
it should have been Melmouth Lodge,Cookham. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM LEAF WITH PURPLISH-RED 
MARKINGS. O. W. The purplish-red 
markings on the Chrysanthemum leaf have 
been subjected to careful examination, but 
no fungus mycelium has been found. In 
certain parts of the leaf there are brownish 
spots, and these show Botrytis, but we do 
not think this is the cause of the trouble. 
It is probable there is something wrong at 
the roots, possibly overfeeding at a late date, 
or the application of some chemical fertiliser 
at too great a strength. The general size 
and substance of the leaf suggests good 
cultivation, so that discoloration must be 
due to some comparatively late mistake. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM CRIMSON Dawn. We are 
informed that Chrysanthemum Crimson Dawn 
which obtained an Award of Merit at the 
Royal Horticultural Society's meetinz on 
November 17, was exhibited by Mr. J. Shoe- 
bridze, St. John’s Hill, East Grinstead, 
and not by Mr. H. Shoesmith, junr. 


Cost oF PRUNING Fruit TREES. S. G. T. 
Pruning fruit trees may occupy anything 
from five minutes to half-an-hour per tree, 
according to size and condition, so the price 
must vary enormously. The best plan 
would be to prune a few, and see how much 
time was taken, and base the price on that. 
The cost of pruning large plantations of Apples 
ten to fourteen years old—large bushes— 
worked out at about 4d. per tree, or about 
£5 per acre. This may serve as a rouzh 
guide. The cost of pruning bottom fruit 
would be in the neizhbourhood of £2 10s. 
per acre for mature bushes. 


Daunia TUBERS FAILING TO Grow. W J. L. 
The Dahlia tubers which you submitted 
for examination are suffering from a bacterial 
disease which has destroyed the growing points 
and prevented further growth. 


Ferns Diseasen. T. M. and Sons. The 
symptons are those of the trouble caused by 
eelworms; no eelworms were, however, found 
in the specimen sent. 


Ivy on Watt. J. W. It is generally believed 
that Ivy growing on walls tends to make the 
building damp, but this is disputed, indeed, 
many are of the opinion that the roots of the 
plant extract moisture and tend to keep a 
building dry. In any case the leaves will 
throw off a considerable amount of rain, 
especially if the Ivy is kept closely trimmed 
and the foliage is very dense. 


Manonira. T. O. The appearance of this 
evergreen shrub is often much improved by 
pruning. The plants may be cut hard back 
durin: April. Lime in the soil is not essential 
as Mahonias thrive very well in chalk soils 
and also in ground deficient in lime. 


Names or Fruits. C. W. 1, Cox’s Orange 
Pippin ; 2, King of the Pippins ; 3, Allington 
Pippin; 4, probably French Crab. W. H. G. 
Pear decayed, but resembles Josephine de 
Malines. F. H. A. 1, Allinzton Pippin; 
2, Newton Wonder; 3. Bramley’s Seedling ; 
4, Beurré Diel. 


NAMES OF Puants. ELE. H. 
microphylla; 2, C. Simonsiit; 3, Cupressus 
Lawsoniana var. 4, C. nootkatensis : 


lutea ; 
5, ©. Lawsoniana; 6, Thuya plicata; 7, 


1, Cotoneaster 


T. dolabrata. X. Y. Anthericum varie- 
vatum. E. B. Polypodium aureum. W. L. K. 


G. W. Vaccinium 
Acacia podalyrinetolia. 


Salvia leucantha. 
corymbosum. C.H. 


J.T. W. Cotoneaster microphylla. W.H.G. 
Shrub: Hippophas rhamnoides ; hardy 
plant: probably Epimedium = perralderianum 


(send in flower). 
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Tus WVATERINO or NEWLY-POTTED PLANTS. 
M.J. B. The treatment of plants in respect 
to watering after they are potted depends 
on circumstances, but in the majority of cases, 
watering is necessary. If the soil is used 
in so moist a condition as to not need watering, 
it would not work satisfactorily, and would 
be liable to lose its texture when the necessary 
firming was done. A few subjects, especially 
Cactaceous plants, might not need to be 
watered after the operation of potting, but 
root disturbance usually necessitates an 
immediate supply of moisture to prevent 


flagging. 


POLLARDING MULBERRY TREES. E. H. Mul- 
berry trees withstand hard pruning very 
well, but we do not advise pollarding ; prune 
hard, cutting back the long, out-standing 
limbs, if possible, to where there are already 
small side branches. Complete this work 
during the next two months and dress the 
cut surfaces with tar. 


PERNETTYA MUCRONATA. H. S. B. There is 
something mysterious about the berry -bearing 
character of the Magellan Heath. To obtain 
a good set of fruit cross pollination appears 
to be essential, hence Pernettyas should 
always be cultivated in colonies. The best 
soil for the plants is a cool, moist medium 
free from lime, so do not bring up any of 
your subsoil to the surface. 


RADISHES FOR MARKET. M. de K. There is 
not much demand in Covent Garden Market 
for Radishes between now and Christmas. 
Radishes are most profitable about March. 


VINES OUT-OF-DOORS A. 4. A. You are not 
likely to be very successful wit!: the fruiting 
of vines out-of-doors unless the situation 
is a very favoured one. You do not state 
if the small vine has ever been trained to the 
wall of the house. If not, as it is trailing 
along the ground, it would be advisable to 
attach it to a stout pole or other support 
for its foliage effect, especially in the autumn. 
With regard to the vine on the side of the 
house, you need to cut out a sufficient 
number of the shoots, especially tne old ones, 
to allow room for the sun and air to reach 
those that are retained. Wine may be made 
from the small white Grapes as follows :—to 
three pecks of Grapes, picked and heaped, 
put three stones of moist sugar and nine 
gallons of water. Bruise your Grapes care- 
fully before you mix them with the sugar 
and water. Put the whole into a large, open 
vessel, and stir them daily tor ten days or 
a fortnight. When the fermentation ceases 
pass the whole through a fine sieve and put 
it into a cask; he sure that the latter is quite 
filled, then bung it down and keep the wine 
twelve months before you bottle it. 


Communications cabin Na S F. C.—C. W. 
W. H. M.—S. W. T.—W. R. C.—P. — 





E. D.—A. B., New York—G. A. L.—M. A. C.-—Dr. D. 
CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


GEORGE BUNYARD AND Co., LTD., Maidstone..—Itees, 
Shrubs, etc. ; Manures. 

H. J. JONES, Ryecrott Nurseries, Lewisham.-—Chrysanthe- 
mums, Michaelmas Daisies, ete. 

SHEPPARDS, Shawhurst Nursery, Hollywood, near Birmings- 
ham,---Rock and herbaceous plants. 

W. POWER AND CO., Waterford.—Trees and Shrubs. 

GEO, JACKMAN AND Soy, Woking, Surrey.—Trees, shrubs. 
plants, ete. 

HERD Brkos., Penrith.—Forest trees, fruit trees, Roses, ete. 

W. ARTINDALE AND Son, Nether Green, Shettield. - 
Herbaceous plants and Roses (Wholesale). 

G. BECKWITH AND Son, Hoddesdon, Herts.--- 
(Wholesale). 


Roses. 


Foreign. 
J. J. GRULLEMANS AND SONS, LTD., 
Nurseries, Lisse, Holland. — Gladioli. 
M. HFRR, Via Trivio 24-36, Naples, Italy.—Seeda (Whole- 
sale), 
L. NPATH. 


Royal West End 


erlin- Baumschulenweg.— Planta. 
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Tut annual reports of the 
Insect Pests.” damage to crops by insect 

pests which are issued 
periodically on behalf of the Ministry of 
Agriculture by Mr. J. C. F. Fryer, the Director 
of the Pathological Laboratory, are always 
interesting and not the less so when the 
interest is quickened by vivid recollection of 
particular losses which have been suffered. 
The gardener must, indeed, be of short 
memory or of incorrigible optimism who 
does not remember for example, the heavy 
infestation by aphides and caterpillars to 
which his fruit trees were subject in 1923. 
In that year the attack was the worst within 
living memory and it is therefore all the 
more worth while to lay to heart the obser- 
vation on p.28 of the Report—which we can 
confirm by experience—that in the case of 
leaf-curling Plum aphis ‘‘ growers who 
sprayed early with nicotine spray have not 





“Insect Pests of Crops, 1022-24. Ministry of Agriculture. 
Miscellaneous Publications No. 49. Price 16 met. 


suffered, but those who put off spraying 
until the attack became general have had 
no beneficial results.” It is interesting to 
find that in the three years under review 
the bad year with respect to these pests of 
fruits occurred in between two good or fairly 
good years—ig22 and 1924, of which the 
latter was as clean of aphis as its predecessor 
was foul. In attempting to account for the 
heavy infestation in 1923 Mr. Fryer draws 
attention to the observation of the Ministry’s 
reporters that even so late as May aphides 
on fruit trees did not appear to be so 
numerous as usual and were apparently 
decreasing in numbers. Yet by the middle 
of June widespread and irreparable damage 
had been done by this pest. The weather 
conditions, which, again, few gardeners will 
fail to remember, were doubtless responsible 
for the sudden spread of the aphides. As 
Mr. Fryer states, the temperature during May 
and June was abnormally low ‘‘ decidedly 
cool and dull, almost wintry.” It would 
seem, therefore, that under the influence of 
these weather conditions though aphides 
themselves may have suffered, the fruit trees 
suffered more. They stood still. When the 
weather became better the aphides increased 
and multiplied and destroved the young 
leaves as fast as they were formed. It may 
be also that the natural enemies of aphides 
found the cold weather uncongenial and 
failed to do their work of keeping down 
the pest. With respect to aphides on garden 
crops, it is particularly interesting to note 
from the Report that attack by these pests on 
Potatos was fairly frequent in various locali- 
ties in 1923, that except in North Wales 
aphides did but little damage in 1924, but 
that in 1922 sprouting tubers were attacked 
somewhal severely. These records are, of 
course, of special value because they may 
show some bearing on the prevalence of 
virus diseases of the Potato in years following 
severe attacks. Probably the most important 
subject dealt with in the Report is the new 
coal tar distillate—or carbolineum—pre- 
parations and their use as fluids for the 
winter spraying of fruit trees. Long 
known and used, albeit with precarious 
results, in Germany, the credit for intro- 
ducing these insecticides into this country 
is due to the Dutch. So long ago as 
1916 the head of the Dutch Phytopatho- 
logical service, Dr. van Poeteren, advocated 
the use of carbolineum preparations for the 
protection of fruit trees from attack by 
insect pests, but it was not until the past 
few years that their use became at all 
general in this country. So far the results 
which have been obtained by the use of 
the tar-distillate sprays, have been excellent. 
Trees sprayed with carbolineum preparations 
are in large measure freed from the eggs 
of aphis and Apple sucker, so that if care 
is taken to obtain a proved brand and if 
the makers can keep the brand of constant 
composition the fruit grower should be able 
at last, by use of carbolineum spray in 
winter and a lead arsenate, lime sulphur, 
or nicotine spray in spring, to keep his 
orchards clean. Another pest long regarded 
as ineradicable appears from the Report to 
be susceptible of control. Long ago Mr. 
Pearson asserted that Big Bud may be 
kept under by means of lime sulphur wash. 
His contention would appear to be justified. 
A spraying in March when the leaves of 
the Black Currant are still small, as was 
suggested by Mr. Lees of Long Ashton, 
will do much to destroy the migrating 
mites. Whether, however, one application 


alone is likely to be successful in getting 
rid of the pest is, we think, still doubtful. 
Mr. Massee, of East Malling, is, we under- 
stand, engaged in studying this interesting 
and important subject and we may therefore 
hope before long for new light upon it and 
sure guidance in our efforts to rid our 
plantations of Big Bud. Growers under 
glass who suffer from the damage done 
to their plants by White Fly are probably 
aware—as the Report states—that fumiga- 
tion with tetrachlorethane has been widely 
and successfully used by the Tomato 
growers at the Lea Valley. Though more 
costly than cyaniding, the application of 
this remedy is less troublesome and risky. 
Gardeners will work at their beds the 
more securely in the knowledge that the 


Pathological Service of the Ministry is 
exercising a vigilant surveillance lest 
undesirable aliens—pests from abroad— 


should establish themselves on our shores. 
Every year some insect of foreign origin 
and of potentiality for evil finds its 
way to this country—the Potato moth, 
for example, which was discovered by 
the Ministry’s inspectors in a consign- 
ment of Potatos from the Canaries; 
weevils in Snowdrop bulbs from Smyrna 
which might attack Onions and Shallots, 
and so on. Not all foreign insects, how- 
ever, are inimical; and the Ministry, 
recognising this fact, has encouraged one, 
a minute Chalcid fly, Aphelinus mali by 
name, to find asylum here in order 
that it may attack and peradventure con- 
trol our own objectionable Woolly aphis. 
It is reported that the parasite is doing 
well in certain districts, so that the outlook 
of the Woolly aphis would appear to be 
growing black. All gardeners will be 
grateful to the Ministry for the admirable 
work that it is doing in aiding them to 
keep down the pests which take such 
heavy toll of their crops and for supplying 
them with such a concise and readable 
review of the work which it has done 
in keeping the pests under surveillance and 
in rendering them less dangerous to the 
horticultural community. 





Our Almanac.—We propose to publish in an 
early issue of the New Year a Gardeners’ 
Chronicle Almanac for the year 1926. In 
order to make it as useful as possible for 
reference, we shall be obliged if secretaries of 
horticultural, botanical and allied societics, or 
any of our correspondents, WILL SEND US 
IMMEDIATE INFORMATION OF ALL FIXTURES 
FOR THE COMING YEAR. 


Flower Shows in 1926.— The County Borouzh 
of Southport will hold its next exhibition in 
Victoria Park on Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday, August 25, 26 and 27, 1926. The 
Taunton Deane Horticultural and Floricultural 
Society has arranged to hold its next exhibition 
on Wednesday and Thursday, August 11 and 
12, 1926. 


Plants of Special Interest at Kew.—The small 
house in Kew Gardens in which plants of special 
interest are shown, contains some very interestin2 
subjects. A series of plants of different genera, 
and, in several cases, of different Natural Orders, 
is shown to illustrate similarity of habit of growth. 
Some of the widely differing nembers of the 
plant world are externally so much alike that 
they might be mistaken for each other. For 
example, Vitis quadranzularis, Pelargonium 
tetragonum, and Rhipsalis pentaptera are all 
succulent-habited plants with erect, quad- 
rangular stems, and no one would be likely 
to associate either Vitis quadrangularis with the 
vines, or Pelargonium tetragonum with the 
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Gieraniums, from. their superficial appearance. 
Again, Cereus.Eyriesii, Anhalonium Williamsii 
and Euphorbia obesa are all globular 
or spherical plants of the Cactoid type. The 
South African Aloe petricola is almost as like 
to Agave guatemalensis from South America 
as any two plants could well be. Very similar 
also are the Candclabrum-like growths of Cereus 
validus and Euphorbia Candelabrum. Other 
plants besides Heaths have Erica-like foliage, 
and a series showing these includes Erica 
Willmoreana, Fabiana imbricata, Calythrix 
tetragona and Gamolepis euriopoides. The 
house also contains examples of winter-flowering 
Begonias raised from B. socrotana, of which 
some good specimens may be seen in flower, the 
small blossoms being a rosy-cerise shade, fading 
to rosy-purple. This species 
has also been crossed with B. 
Dregei and given us the useful 
Gloire de Lorraine type, of 
which some splendidly-flowered 
plants are on view. Of the 
large-flowered varieties, Fasci- 
nation, with pale lemon flowers 
heavily suffused with orange-red 
at the edges, is one of the 
best. Equally interesting are 
plants exhibiting phyllodes. 
petioles assuming the form 
and function of leaves, and 
phylloclades, flattened shoots 
assuming the form and 
function of foliage. Examples 
of phyllodlades include Ruscus 
aculeatus, Semele androgyna, 
Asparagus falcatus, and Phyl- 
lanthus montanus. Then there 
are those with branched, leaf-like 
phylloclades, such as Phyllo- 
eladus trichomanoides in which 
the phylloclade is very like a 
pinnate leaf. In Casuarina 
montana, thin, whip-like cylin- 
drical shoots assume the func- 
tion of the leaves. In some 
cases the phylloclades have 
small leaves attached, such as in 
Genista monosperma, Carmi- 
chaelia australis and Muehlen- 
beckia platyclados. In certain 
plants the phyllodes are linnear, 
and in other flattened, such as 
in Acacia armata, and A. 
pycnantha. Needle-like phyllodes 
are found in A. verticillata. 
Acacia melanoxylon is an inter- 
esting plant, for it exhibits the 
transition to the phyllode, its 
first or juvenile leaves taking F 
the form of compoundly pinnate 
foliage. Many of the Acacias 
have phyllodes, but A. Baileyana 
has normal leaves. 


Fruiting of Jasminum officinale. — Dr. G. 
Claridge Druce, Secretary of the Botanical 
Society and Exchange Club of the British Isles, 
informs us that he has received well-formed 
fruits of Jasminum officinale from Dr. Q. J. 
Haynes Thomas, of Cnester. The fruits ripened 
on the 6th of November at Chester. 


Certified Pure Stocks of Seed Potatos of Immune 
Varieties. The Board of Agriculture for 
Scotland announces that certificates have now 
been issued in respect of the Potato crops 


of the immune varieties which were 
inspected during the past growing season, 


and were found to be true to type and to attain 
a standard of purity of not less than 99.5 per 
cent. As in previous years, a register of the 
certified crops has been compiled for the infor- 
mation of Potato growers, merchants and dealers. 
This register, which contains full particulars 
of the names and addresses of the owners 
and of the respective varieties and acreages 
of the certified crops, is now available. It 
will be sold at the nominal price of 2, Applica- 
tions for copies of the register should be made 
to the Secretary. Board of Agriculture for 
Scotland, York Buildings, Queen Street, Edin- 
burgh, and should be accompanied by the 
appropriate remittance. The Northern Ministry 
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of Agriculture, Ireland, has also published its list of 
growers in the season of 1925 of crops of Potatos 
of immune varieties which were inspected by 
the Ministry when growing and found to be 
true to type and of a purity of not less than 
99! per cent. Applications for the list should 
be made to .the Ministry of Agriculture for 
Northern Ireland, 25, Wellington Place, Belfast. 


National Rose Society’s Tribute to the Memory 
of the late Queen Alexandra. Among the many 
floral designs which figured at the funeral of the 
late Queen Alexandra, few, if any, were of so 
striking a character or so appropriate as the 
magnificent wreath of Roses sent by the National 
Rose Society. This tribute of love and esteem, 
illustrated herewith, consisted of no fewer 





THE NATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY'S TRIBUTE TO THE 


OF QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


than 14,040 Rose blooms, and the varieties 
of the late Queen Mothers favourite flower 
were Roselandia, Richmond and Madame Abel 
Chatenay. 


New Rhododendron House at Kew.— The Kew 
authorities are erecting a new glass-house for 
the special purpose of growing Chinese Rhodo- 
dendrons. This new house is attached to the back 
of the north octagon of the Temperate House, 
and consists of three spans covering an area 
of approximately forty-five feet by seventy 
feet. The central spans are supported by 
teak-wood pillars. The whole of the centre 
of the house will be occupied by a bed with a 
border or path five feet wide all round it. The 
new glass-house is of low elevation, very heavy, 
in appearance and built of teak: it does not 
harmonize at all with Decimus Burton's noble 
structure which it adjoins, and it is fortunate 
that it is hidden away in a recess at the baek. 


Elephant Hunt in a Market Nursery.— There 
was plenty of excitement at Whetstone on 
Sunday last when an elephant broke loose 
from its keepers. The huge animal was being 
conveyed from Barnet to the docks prior to 
being shipped to Buenos Ayres. After break. 
ing shop windows and doing ether damage in 
its excitement it broke down twenty yards of 
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the fencing of Messrs. James Sweet and Son’s 
nurseries at Whetstone, spoiled the appearance 
of one of the glasshouses and ambled across 
numerous nursery beds. 


Glasgow Flower Show.—<As the new Kelvin 
Hall will not be completed in time, the Directors 
of the Glaszow and West of Scotland Horti- 
cultural Society have decided to hold next year’s 
show in St. Andrew's Hall. Owing to the 
restricted accommodation, the number of com- 
petitive classes will be reduced temporarily 
and very little space will be available for trade 
exhibits. The show for 1926 is being promoted 
by the Society, independent of the Corporation. 


The Potato Crop. —The detailed estimates of the 
yield per acre of Potatos show that the crop 
is heavier than was expected. 
The growing weather of August 
and September had a very bene- 
ficial effect on the crop, which 
at the end of July had promised 
to be light. The average yield 
per acre over the whole of 
England and Wales is esti- 
mated at six-and-a-half tons, or 
two-fifths of a ton above the aver- 
age, and halt-a-ton more than in 





1924. The acreage planted was 
considerably greater than last 
year, so that the estimated 
total production on agricul- 


tural holdings of 3,213,000 tons 
exceeds the small total of 1924 
by 517,000 tons, and is 90,000 
tons greater than the average of 
the ten years 1915-24. On the 
whole the tubers are sound, but 
there is some disease in several 
districts. Most of the crop 
was stored dry and clean in the 
first half of October, but much 
of that carted later was clamped 


in dirty condition. A few of 
the latest crops in the north 
had not been carted before 
the recent severe frost. Yields 


are above the average in most 
counties, relatively the poorest 
results being in the Lindsey 
Division of Lincoln and a few 
midland and south-eastern 
counties. 


Potato Arran  Consul.—Mr. 
Donald McKelvie, Lamlash, has 
received ofticial intimation that 
his new maincrop Potato, Arran 
Consul, has been awarded the 
Lord Derby Gold Medal for the 
best seedling in the 1925 trials 
at Ormskirk. ‘This is the third 
occasion on which Mr. Mc Kelvie's 
new productions have gained 
that distinction, his previous successes having 
been won with The Ally and Arran Com- 
rade. 


Scottish Sweet Pea Trials.— Most of the prin- 
cipal raisers, including Mr. Robert Bolton, 
Mr. W. J. Unwin, Messrs. Dobbie and Co., 
Dr. Hinton, Messrs. Atlee Burpee and Co., 
and Messrs. C. C. Morse and Co., are represented 
in the Sweet Pea Trials at Helensburgh, where 
seventy new varieties have been sown, as com- 
pared with fifty-one in the past season. Although 
the financial year does not close until December 
31, there is a credit balance of £80 on the working 
of the Scottish National Sweet Pea and Rose 
Society in 1925, and in addition to the annual 
show to be held at Glasgow in August next, 
it has been decided to hold a provincial show 
at Elgin later in the month. 





Railway Station Gardens.— For the sixth 
year in succession Charfield station has gained 
the premier award in the competition for the 
best-kept station garden on the L.M.S. system 
(Midland Section). Charfield is placed first 
in the special section, second place going te 
Ockenden (Essex), which last year was placed 
third. The competition embraced some three 
hundred entries. 
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--Home-Grown Tobacco.—The quantity of home- 

grown Tobacco retained for consumption in 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland during 1924 
was 10,000 pounds, representing a revenue to the 
Government of £3,400 as compared with 5,000 
pounds and a revenue of £1,400 in the preceding 
year. Five licences were issued to Tobacco 
growers during the year, and the areas approved 
for the cultivation of Tobacco for curing purposes 
in 1924 was twenty-six acres in England and 
Wales, against thirty-one-and-a-half in 1923. 
During the year one grower availed himself 
of the concession allowing Tobacco to be grown 
free of duty for agricultural and horticultural 
purposes, the area approved being about 
seven poles. 


Appointments for the Ensuing Week.—Sunday 
December 6: Wakefield and North of England 
Tulip Society’s meeting. Tuesday, December 
8: Jersey Gardeners’ Society's meeting. 
Wednesday, December 9: Wimbledon and District 
Gardeners’ Mutual Improvement  Society’s 
meeting ; Shefficld Chrysanthemum  Society’s 
meeting; Bath Gardeners’ Society’s meeting ; 
Friday, December 11: Royal Horticultural 
Society of Ireland Council meeting ; Associa- 
tion of Economic Biologists meet; Orchid 
Club meets. 


“ Gardeners’ Chronicle” Seventy-Five Years 
Ago.— Hints on the Cultivation of Hollyhock.— 
In presenting these few brief remarks upon 
the cultivation of the Hollyhock, I beg to say, 
that another year’s experience induces me to 
enforce the same routine as the previous one, 
feeling confident, after twenty-five years cul- 
tivating this ornamental plant, that purchasers 
following these directions may ensure success. 
The Hollyhock will grow best in good old garden 
soil, well trenched over to the depth of two 
feet, with plenty of thoroughly decomposed 
manure, such as old Cucumber beds, or night 
soil mixed with earth. Sandy loam they like, 
and if the sub-soil is wet they will thrive remark- 
ably well in the summer, but in the winter 
wet is very injurious to them ; to prevent which, 
I remove to a depth of one or two inches, the 
mould round the neck of the plant, and fill 
up with white sand, about six inches round 
the stem, level with the surface; it is simply 
to preserve them from wet, insects and slugs, 
from which, in the winter, they are apt to 
suffer very much, if not killed. They may be 
propagated by single eyes in July and August, 
also by cuttings in the spring, placed on a slight 
bottom heat. Young plants raised from summer 
cuttings are best preserved by repotting them 
in October into large pots—the larger the better, 
in light, rich, sandy earth, and placed in a cold 
frame ; thus they will grow during the winter. 
In March or April turn them out into the open 
ground and they will bloom as fine and as early 
as if planted in the autumn. Plant them not 
less than four feet from row to row, and three 
feet apart in the row; if grouped in beds, 
not nearer than three feet each way. They will 
grow well in the shade of distant trees, but by 
no means must the roots intertere. In May, 
when the spikes are grown about a foot high, 
thin them out according to the strength of the 
plant; if well-established and very strong, 
leave. four spikes; if weak, two or three, or 
only one, at the same time placing a stake 
to each one separately. The most robust 
grower does not require a stake higher than three 
feet from the ground. Stake them before they 
get too high, and secure them well by tying, 
and they will grow erect. If the weather is 
dry at this season of the year, they must be 
watered with a solution of guano, or any other 
liquid manure, poured carefully round the roots, 
avoiding pouring it on or too near the stems. 
To grow the flowers fine, cut off the lateral 
shoots, thin the flower buds, if crowded together, 
and take out the top of the spike, according to 
the height desired, paying attention to the 
usual height and habit of the plant. Observe, 
by topping it you may increase the size of the 
flower, but at the same time shorten its duration 
of flowering, and perhaps disfigure its appearance. 
W. Chater, Saffron Walden, Essex, September, 
1850. Gard. Chron., December, 7, 1850. 
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ALPINE GARDEN. 





GUTHRIE'’S SAXIFRAGE. 


SAXIFRAGES of the London Pride section 
are none too popular, owing, probably, to the 
easy culture of the common S. umbrosa, the 
ordinary, yet valuable London Pride or None- 
so-Pretty, which is found in all sorts of gardens 
and in many positions. From it have been 
derived a few attractive hybrids, known only 
toa limited number of cultivators. 

S. Guthrieana is understood to be not only 
one of these hybrid varieties, but also to be 
a double hybrid. It is believed to be derived 
from 8S. Andrewsii and S. Aizoon, the reputed 
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sunny. But, apart from the weakness. which 
appears inherent in most plants with variegated 
foliage, this Saxifrage suffers from another 
cause, for birds frequently tear up the plants 
and more than once have I had good specimens 
torn to pieces by these winged marauders. 
Some may explain that the birds do this for the 
purpose of securing grubs from the roots, but 
other plants of the same hybrid with green 
leaves are left untouched, so that one can only 
suspect that the colouring attracts them. 

Sometimes the rosettes are carried away 
for nest-building purposes, but some are generally 
left lying on the ground, and these should be 
reinserted in the soil and guarded against the 
birds by some device. 

The green-leaved plant is not so distinct 





FIG, 180.—CYPRIPEDIUM BRIGADIER, BECKTON’S VAR. 
(see p. 452). 


parents of S. Andrewsii being S. umbrosa and 
a form of S. Aizoon. In its general features 
it resembles S. Andrewsii, which is finer than 
S. umbrosa, but it is neater in all its parts 
and is very pretty with its rosettes of leaves 
and loose sprays of delicate pink flowers. 

There is a very delightful variegated variety 
named 8. Guthrieana variegata, which appears 
to be rarer than it was some few years ago. 
Even the most bitter critic of variegated- 
leaved plants cannot well deny its beauty. 
It has fine rosettes of white, yellow and pink 
striped leaves, and when it flowers these contrast 
pleasingly with the delicate pink blooms on their 
graceful spikes. 

It is a little disappointing to have to state 
that this variegated form is difficult to retain. 
It appears to require dividing every two years 
at least, and, preferably, it should be performed 
every year. The plant needs a fairly good soil 
and a position which is not too warm and 


as that with the variegation. l am unaware 
by whom this hybrid was raised, and have no 
information regarding its first appearance. 
S. Arnott. 


LIMONIUM BINERVOSUM 


THIS miniature Sea Lavender is excellent in 
the rock garden, where its distinctive appearance 
and graceful inflorescences show to the greatest 
advantage. In its panicles of pale lavender 
flowers, on stems from nine inches to one foot 
in height, it may be likened to a liliputian 
form of Statice latifolia. The leaves are not 
unlike those of the Auricula, and are more or 
less prostrate. 

This alpine grows freely in well-drained, 
sandy loam in full sun, and will flower from 
July to late autumn. Some little protection 
from extreme winter damp may be expedient, 
as I have known this plant succumb to 
continual fog and rain. Ralph E. Arnold. 
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The Week’s Work. 
A] 


THE ORCHID HOUSES. 


By J. COLLIER, Gardener to SIR JEREMIAH COLMAN, Bart.’ 
Gatton Park, Reigate. 


Dendrobiums.— The members of the deciducus 
and semi-deciduous group of the sprinz-flowering 
Dendrobiums have completed their growths, 
and will orly require a very moderate supply 
cf water at the roots for the next few weeks, 
but shrivelling of the pseudo-bulbs must not be 
permitted through lack of moisture. The 
plants should be exposed to all the light possible, 
kept fairly cool, and every precaution taken to 
prevent them making premature growth. 
D. Phalaenopsis has been flowering for some 
time past, and after the flower scapes are removed 
a rest of several weeks’ duration should be 
allowed by placing the plants in a house having 
an intermediate temperature, and affording the 
roots just sufficient water to prevent shrivelling. 
The evergreen species of Dendrobium, which 
embrace such as D. thyrsiflorum, D. densi- 
florum and D. fimbriatum should be given a 
decided rest after they have completed their 
growths. Place them near to the  roof-glass 
in a house the temp2zrature of which does not 
fall below 55°, and afford them a very limited 
supply of water at the roots. 


Odontoglossum.—Plants of Odontoglossum 
grande and O. Insleayi should be grown in a 
slightly warmer atmosphere during the winter 
than is necessary for O. crispum, O. Pescatorei 
and hybrids of these Columbian species. Plants 
that have been growing in the cool division 
during the summer should now be placed 
in the intermediate house, and given a period 
of rest by affording them a very small amount of 
water. 


Phalaenopsis —These Orchids require to be 
treated with great care during the winter, 
affording them only sufficient water to keep the 
leaves plump. The plants should be examined 
each morning, and it the Sphagnum-moss 
On the surface has become dry it should be lightly 
sprinkled with tepid water; alsco damp the 
sides of the receptacles and the roots that are 
clinging to them. Many plants will be develop- 
ing flower spikes; these latter should not 
be allowed to remain on the plants for an undue 
length of time after the flowers have expanded, 
or the plants will be wea tened and prematurely 
injured. Grow them in a temperature that 
does not fall below 60°. 





THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


By W. AtToS, Gardener to ViscouNT ELVEDEN, 
_ Pyrford Court, Woking, Surrey. 


Gunnera scabra.—This noble plant, which 
' makes such maznificent specimens by the lake- 
side, giving quite a tropical appearance to the 
landscape, needs some protection in severe 
weather. The material used should not be of 
too close a nature, and the best form of pro- 
tection is a rough, Willow, skeleton basket, 
made to meet the size of the plant and inverted 
over the crown. This serves as a support for 
dry litter during the periods when protection 
is necessary, and the injury, which so often 
happens to the embryo leaves forming the 
crown when the litter is placed directly on 
it, is obviated. During the period of protec- 
tion frequent inspections should be made 
to see that rats are not using the protected arca 
as a breeding place. 


Fatsia japonica—-As a late-flowering shrub 
this highly decorative Araliad forms a most 
striking feature of the pleasure grounds and it 
- should be more widely planted where suitable 
conditions for its welfare can be found. Its 
hardiness in the southern counties is beyond 
question, but a sheltered spot should he selected 


for it as, owing to its late-flowering, the feathery, 
panicled inflorescences may be prevented from 
developing their full beauty in exposed positions, 
and cutting winds are apt to disfigure the large, 
handsome, glossy leaves. Various botanical 
descriptions give its height as trom three feet 
to five feet, but under favourable conditions 
it rapidly doubles this maximum, and records 
of its height in various localities would be 
interesting. 


Fruiting Crabse.—The merits of these trees 
in planting schemes are two-told., as besides taking 
high rank for decorative value amongst spring- 
flowering trees and shrubs, their highly-coloured 
fruits make them objects of great beauty 
during the autumn. John Downie and Dart- 
mouth Crabs, planted in groups or as single 
specimens in the plantations skirting drives, 
or in shrubberies of sufficient proportions 
to give scope for the purpose, make striking 
features both in spring and autumn, and where 
planting schemes are being carried out their 
inclusion should be considered. 


Planting. — The greenness of the autumn 
generally, and the heavy rainfall during the 
early part ct the planting season have seriously 
handicapped planting operations in many 
instances, and every endeavour ghould be 
made to overtake arrears whenever weather 
conditions are favourable. If the planting 
of Roses and deciduous trees and shrubs is 
not finished, it is better to try and complete 
the work now than to defer it until the spring, 
provided conditions are reasonably favourable. 
Where large specimens have to be transplanted 
the moving ot them can generally be effected 
with good balls of soil; other conditions are 
then less important, and the work can usually 
be carried on well into the winter. The planting 
and replanting of herbaceous plants may also 
be carried on right through the present month, 
when the soil is free of frost. A mulch of 
leaf-mould or decayed manure is of particular 
value to all newly-planted subjects. 


HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 


By E. NEAL, Gardener to J. A. NX, Esq., Tilgate, 
Crawley, Sussex. 


Renovating Old Fruit Trees.—Standard Apple 
trees in an unhealthy condition may be brought 
into a good condition by suitable treatment. 
Cut out all dead branches and growths that 
are crossing each other, also remove some of the 
inside growths to allow light and air to enter the 
trees. freely. All wounds should be dressed 
with gas tar. If the trees are covered with 
lichen spray them with alkali wash. Remove 
all the surface soil down to the roots as far 
as the branches extend, and apply a heavy 
dressing ot ftarm-yard manure, or, if this is 
not obtainable, a fairly heavy dressing ot 
bonemeal, say three or four ounces to the square 
yard. If the surface soil is exhaustcd remove 
it, and substitute good loam or any other rich 
soil, such as old compost, discarded potting 
soils and decayed leat-mould, mixed with 
freshly slaked lime, at the rate of half-a- 
bushel of lime to a cart load of soil. Leave 
the surtace soil fairly open; the winter rains 
will do the rest and all that is needed until 
the spring, when the surrace should be made 
as firin as possible. ‘The same treatment applies 
to Pears that are in an exhausted condition, 


Plums.—These trees muy be treated as advised 
for Apples in respect to thinning the shoots 
and the removal ot dead branches. It is not 
89 important in their case to open the centres 
ot the trees provided they are healthy. The 
Plum does not require so much attention to 
the roots on heavy soils as advised for Apples. 
A liberal sprinkling of bone meal applied now 
will help the trees immensely. 


Bush Trees.—-Apples, Pears and Plums 
traincd in bush torm, should have all old, 
useless spurs and exhausted wood cut away, and 
the branches thinned where they are crowded. 
The surface soil should be taken away down to 


the roots, a» advised for standard trees. Do 
not use farm-yard manure but before returning 
the surface soil apply decayed leaves and 
manure from a spent hot-bed, leaving the surtace 
loose 10r the winter. 


Fruit Room.— All fruits in store need examin- 
ing with a view to removing any that are 
decayed. Those that show signs ot not keeping 
should be used first. Keep the temperature 
ot the fruit room even and fairly low and let 
the air circulate a little by means of the ventil- 
ators. 


FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 


By F. STREETER, Gardener to MAJOR ALBERT Pay, 
Wormley Bury, Broxbourne, Herts. 


Pot Cherries.—The house in which the earliest 
batch ot pot Cherries is to be grown should be 
cleansed thorouzhly preparatory to bringing 
in the trees. If the growing shoots were pinched 
last summer, very little, if any, pruning will 
be required. See that the drainage is perfectly 
clear, wash the outside of the pots, and stand 
each pot on two bricks placed edgways. Very 
little water will be required for the first few 
weeks, and care must be taken when handling 
the trees not to rub out any of the flower buds. 
During the first two weeks admit air rather 
freely when the weather is favourable for 
ventilating. Fire-heat should only be ured 
to exclude frost and prevent a stagnant atinos- 
phere. Let the trees grow as naturally as possible 
at all times. Fumigate the house before the 
buds begin to expand and lightly spray the 
trees with tepid soft water on bright, warm days, 
making sure that all in the house is drv 
before nightfall. 


New Pot Fruit Trees.—It is advisable where 
considerable numbers of pot fruits are grown 
to purchase and pot a few trees of each kind of 
fruit annually. By this means the grower is 
always assured of a good stock of fruiting 
trees, and this method allows for any trees 
that are not giving satisfaction to be discarded. 
Atter the trees are potted, plunge the pots and 
protect the buds from birds, etc. 


Orchard House.--Push forward the work 
of pruning, cleansing and training of all trees 
in cool orchard houses, according to their various 
needs. Attend to and put in order all fruit 
borders as the work proceeds, and try and 
arrange to have the whele of the work finished 
by the end of the year. This will enable forcing 
to be commenced in January. 


— — 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 
By H. PRINCE, Reading. 


Work in Frosty Weather.— Manure and other 
fertilising materials, such as leaves from old 
hot-beds, shoul! be wheeled on to all plots 
that have been cleared of their crops, when the 
surface of the ground is hard with frost. 
In parts of the kitchen garden where the ground 
is shallow, use old potting compost or any other 
soil that can be spared to make it deeper. 
If wheeling on the ground is done in frosty 
weather very little injury will be caused to 
paths. If the frost does not become too 
severe, spread litter in the evening over 
ground that is to be trenched so that the 
trenching may be proceeded with the firt 
thing in the mornings. Have all mats or 
whatever covering material is used ready 
at hand in case of necessity for protecting 
vegetables and salads growing in cold frames. 
Cart fallen tree leaves to as near the spot as pos- 
sible where they will be required for the making 
of hot-beds. Stakes should be sharpened 
and got ready for use, also Pea and Bean sticks. 
so that no delay will be experienced in the spring 
when there is great pressure of work in gardens. 


Early Potatos.—If new Potatos are required 
early, preparations should be made for planting 
the seed tubers. If only small quantities are 
required for succession, the best method is 
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to grow the plants in pots, which are convenient 
for shifting from one house to another. Ir a 
larger crop is required, grow the plants in 
frames over a hot-bed cf leaves and long litter, 
but a hot-bed is not necessary if the frames are 
provided with pipes. The seed tubers should 
be placed in boxes and sprouted before they 
are planted. 


Cel promises to be 
very severe, protect the trenches of Celery 
on the sides with straw or dried Bracken, so 
that the work of lifting the plants may be made 
easier. 


Herbs.—Lift a few roots of Mint, Chives 
and Tarrazon and plant them in boxes ina green- 
house in order to maintain a supply of young, 
green growths for use through the winter. 
Protect Parley growing in cold frames, during 
severe weather. 





FOR NORTHERN GARDENERS. 


By JAMES JEFFREY, Gardener to the EARL OF LONSDALE, 
Lowther Castle. Penrith, Westmoreland. 


Hardy Azaleas.—These hardy spring-flowering 
shrubs are unrivalled tor the varied colouring of 
their flowers and their fragrance, while in 
autumn the foliage becomes beautifully tinted. 
A. mollis makes a most effective dot plant 
when used as such in the rock garden. The 
Ghent Azaleas are best tor grouping or for 
border decoration, being easily grown and pro- 
ducing a profusion of flowers. Ot this section 
Aurore de Royghem, Bouquet de Flore, Glory 
of Boskoop, Mirabilis and Nancy Waterer 
are a few of the most distinct varieties. In 
preparing the soil for these shrubs peat and 
coarse sand should be added in liberal quantities. 
Should peat not be available, well-rotted leaf- 
mould will form a good substitute. The planting 
period may be extended to mid-March. Before 
planting well-soak the ball of soil and roots 
by immersin2 it in water. Very little attention 
is necessary after planting, except that after 
flowering all seed pods should be removed. 


Salvia splendens.—Large plants of the scarlet 
Sage should be slightly cut back as they pass 
out of flower. They may then be placed 
near the roof-glass in a warm greenhouse 
to develop young shoots suitable for use as 
cuttin7s in early spring. This Salvia is readily 
attacked by red spider, and a close watch should 
be kept for this pest; spraying with XL All 
insecticide will keep a young growths free 
from this insect. 


Chrysanthemums.—Where large Chrysanthe- 
mum blooms are required the propagation 
of the plants from cuttings should be commenced 
during the next few days. The best cuttings 
are obtained from the base of the plants ; 
growths that are coarse are not to be recom- 
mended for the purpose. Root the cuttings 
sinzly in thumb pots, and when preparing the 
pots see that the drainage is ample. The rooting 
medium may consist of equal parts of good loam 
and leaf-mould mixed with sufficient sharp 
Tiver sand to make it thoroughly porous. Pass 
the whole of the materials through a fine sieve. 
After the cuttines are inserted water them 
thorouzhly and allow the pots to drain hefore 
placing them in the propagating Irame or case. 
The glass coverinz should be removed each 
day for a short time, but should be replaced 
immediately sins of flazcinz are apparent. <A 
temperature of from 48° to 50° should be main- 
tained in the house during the rooting period. 


Gas Lime.—When gas lime is applied to land 
the latter should remain tallow for so lonz as 
possible before a crop is planted. If obtained 
fresh from the gas works it will be tound io be 
lumpy and should be broken down. Spread 
it evenly and sparinzly on the ground. Gas 
lime mĘıy alsə be turned to good account if 
mixed with green weeds and other rubbish 
that accumulates from the kitchen garder. 
This compost, if allowed to lie for several months 
after beinz mixed, will be of value to ground 
that needs enriching. 
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FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. 





CHRYSANTHEMUM MRS. J, PALMER. 

THE accompanying illustration (Fig. 181), 
shows a small plant of Chrysanthemum Mrs. 
J. Palmer, a true single, with white florets 
and a yellow disce. The flowers are of good 
size, and when fully developed, as shown 
near the top of the plant, the florets are inclined 
to droop away from the disc. When in that 
stage, its appearance is something like that of 
Mensa, but larger in breadth and lenvth of 
floret. Unfortunately, its lasting quality is 
not quite so good as that of Mensa, neverthe- 
less, it is a good white sort for exhibition pur- 
poses. 

The largest flowers are five-and-a- -quarter 
inches across, and the plant illustrated carries 
no flower less than four-and-half inches broad : 


FIG. 181.—CHRYSANTHEMUM MRS. J. PALMER 


all the flowers that appear cup-shaped are 
about half-expanded, but afterwards they 
become fully expanded like the six upper ones. 
The plant is carrying thirty-six flowers. Its 
habit ia stiff and erect, and the specimen shown 
is three feet six inches tall to the top of the 
highest point; it is growing in an eight-inch 
pot. We received the plants about the middle 
of May. This variety received a First Class 
Certificate in 1923, and was distributed by 
Mr. H. J. Jones, ot Lewisham. 

Other good sorts are Mrs. A. B. Hudd, Pink 
Beauty and Miss Joyce Moore, all of which may 
be grown in the same way for exhibition or 
decoration. Caledonia and Is»bel Felton are, 
I believe, the larzest-flowered sinzle varieties 
in cultivation. Mark Mills. 


NEW PERPETUAL-FLOWERING 
CARNATIONS. 


THE following varieties of perpetual-flowering 
Carnations have been registered with the British 
Carnation Society. 

Kathleen Simpson. — A seedling variety 
raised from Enchantress x Ward. The flower 
measures three inches in diameter, and is 
coloured rich cream shading to apricot. 
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The fragrance is only slight. The habit cf 
growth and size and strength of the stem 
are good. The bloom also possesses a good 
calyx. 

Winnie Pointing.—A seedling raised from 
Ward x Triumph. The bloom measures 
two-and-a-half inches in diameter, is of deep 
cerise colour and slightly fragrant. The plant 
is very free in flowering, of good habit- and 
develops its flowers on strong, stiff stems. 
The calyx seldom splits The plant is said 
to be very easy to cultivate, and is propagated 
readily trom cuttinzs. Both these were repis- 
tered by Mr. A. J. Pointing, Appleton Nursery, 
Bulpham, via Romford.. 

Joan Henderson.—-A seedling variety with 
a large, fragrant flower developed on. a long, 
stiff stem. The plant has a good habit. and 
makes strong growth. The colour is dark 
apricot flaked with crimson, Shown by Lady 
Brodie Henderson, Epping House, Hertford. 








HARDY FLOWERS FOR EXHIBITION. 





CONSIDERABLE chanzes have taken plaĉe 
in the style and character of exhibits of hardy 
flowers at our leading flower shows since the 
dawn of the present century, and whilst many 
appreciate the glorious banks of colour which 
are arranged at York, Shrewsbury, Wolver- 
hampton, Southport, and at the great Glas ‘ow 
and Edinburzh exhibitions, others regret that 
competition in these classes is usually restricted 
to a few trade specialists. It was not always 
thus, for in pre-war days the names of Frank 
Bouskell, Adam Brydon, John Salmon and a 
few other enthusiastic amateurs frequently 
took precedence in the prize lists over the 
nurserymen. 

It is contrary to the best interests of horti- 
cultural progress, and certainly detrimental 
to the continued welfare of flower shows, that 
the private gardener and the amateur should 
fallout of the ranks of competitors. Whatever 
may be said in support of the view that ‘‘ The 
Trade makes the Show,” it is unwise to rest 
content that hardy flower exhibits should resolve 
themselves into perhaps three  tradesmen’s 
entries in the principal competitive class and 
a number of non-competitive groups of a 
miscellaneous character stared with the dual 
object of securing medal awards and orders 
for plants. 

Schedule committees would be well adv ised 
to improve their classification in the private 
gardeners’ and amateurs’ sections, and realising 
the limitations of most private garde ns to-day, 
combined with the costliness of exhibiting, 
the aim should he to provide classes for-exhibits 
of moderate extent, properly and clearly defined, 
making the prizes in these classes as liberal 
as circumstances will permit. ` 

It will be sound policy on the part of the show 
organisers, and of material benefit ‘to the 
horticultural trade, to exert strenuous efforts 
to re-awaken the keen competitive enthusiasm 
among non-trading growers of hardy flowers, 
and it would be a judicious investment for the 
nurserymen themselves to subscribe toward 
substantial prizes that would draw numerous 
entries, and so sustain interest amonz those 
who are customers. In Scotland such classes 
are far better filled than in England; that. is 
to the credit of Scotland, and to the reproach 
of Enzland. It is also true that at many of 
the smaller local shows in Envland a class 
for a half-dozen kinds may be well filled for a 
total of about twenty shillin~s in prizes, showing 
that the spirit survives. My remarks, however, 
are directed more especially to the shows of 
national importance, where £8 or £10 should 
not be considered an extravagant first prize 
for an exhibit of two dozen vases of hardy 
border perennials. Competitors in such classes 
would require to provide themselves with choice 
and suitable kinds and varieties, for great 
progress has been made during late years 
in this class of plants. It is of little use now- 
a-days to stage the ordinary types of such plants 
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as Campanula persicifolia, Erigeron speciosus, 
or Galega officinalis. The ordinary form of 
Gaillardia grandiflora would stand little chance 
beside a good vase of the variety Mrs. Mackellar, 
while the choice in Phloxes, Delphiniums or 
Heleniums would need careful judgment. 

There is a considerable difference between 
selecting the subjects for a class of twenty-four 
vases and those for a collection of hardy flowers 
to be arranzed for natural elfect upon a given 
area. For the latter, many little tit-bits, 
single spikes and small subjects may be appro- 
priately worked in to aid and supplement 
the main features, but in the class for a stipulated 
number of kinds it is essential, not only that 
each subject shall be of maximum value, but 
that it shall help to sustain a well-balanced 
effect, and agree comfortably with its neighbours. 
Bearinz this in mind when ordering stock, 
an enthusiast may regulate the proportion 
of bold spike flowers, light and graceful subjects, 
solid, massive blooms, and more or less prostrate 
or spreading plants, the last for the front row. 

Another important consideration is colour, 
and many plants which are individually pleasing 
may be of little service in a set which embraces 
too many Jjarrinz or difficult colours. 

Acanthus mollis latifolius gives an imposin: 
and superb spice which will provide capital 
corner or centre vases for the back row. Whether 
it will be available for July or August shows 
depends largely upon situation, but the flowers 
last for a long period. Morina longifolia is 
another strong feature when shown in good form 
and by growinz two batches, one in a warm 
situation and the other in a cool, partially- 
shaded recess, it may be available for any show 
hetween York gala and Glassow. ‘There are 
other species of this strikingly handsome genus 
which should figure more prominently both 
in gardens and shows. M. persica is of taller 
growth and particularly handsome appearance, 
whilst M. betonicoides if of irrestible charm as 
a foreground subject, its bracteate spikes being 
of an average lensth of one foot. M. Coulteriana, 
about the same heisht, provides a distinct 
variation in colour tor this genus, its flowers being 
of clear, pale yellow. 

Of Alstroemerias, A. aurantiaca is much better 
than A. aurea because of its more intense colour. 
but there are several other species and varieties 
which, if I were judzinz, would always receive 
a point or two more than the fore,;oinz because 
of their unique colours and fantastic pencillinz. 
A. psittacina is one of the bhest, its black markinzs 
and bright green tips on a maroon ground 
being a most unusual combination of rich 
colourinz. Personally, Lam fond of A. chilensis, 
but hesitate to advise exhibitors to rely on it 
because its variability has more than once led 
to dis yualification on the ground that it was 
a mixed bunch, That is really a reflection 
upon the qualifications of some judzes of hardy 
flowers, for the real merit of A. chilensis lies in 
the subtle blendin/s of a wide ran ze of art tints. 

Pentstemon barbatus is a fino exhibition 
flower, but a wise exhibitor will grow a good 
batch of seedlinzs and select the finest forms 
for propasation by division, for there are too 
many inferior forms in cultivation. Not very 
many Campanulas are really effective when 
stased under canvas, but one of the very 
best is C. lactiflora var. caerulea, if only it is 
given a fair chance. The correct treatment 
ig either to sow where it may remain undisturbed. 
except tor necessary thinning, or to transplant 
seedlin ¿s waile youns to permanent quarters. 
l have seen undisturbed seedlin:s make very 
large specimens six feet high, but have never 
seen a transplanted adult plant show more than 
half that development. 

There are a few varieties of C. latifolia which 
make telling vases, but C. l. macrantha and the 
two hybrids Burghaltii and Van Houttei are the 
best of all. These, with the two persicifolia 
varieties, Telham Beauty and the double white 
Fleur de Neive, comprise the cream of the 
genus for exhibition purposes, not, of course, 
omitting many dwarf kinds which are admirably 
adapted for rockwork exhibits or for edging 
groups. 

Centaurea macrocephala is one of the finest 
big yellow flowers for exhibition, and another 


remarkably good vase may be made of the clear, 
rosy-mauve heads of C. pulchra major. Few 
other Centaureas are powerful enough for a 
holdexhibit ; C. ruthenica, graceful in a decora- 
tive scheme does not ©“ mass ` in a vase by 
itself,and the montanas are too plebeian except 
the one large rose-pink variety which Mr. Maurice 
Prichard shows to fine advantage. 

So far as Coreopsis is 
Ladhain’s new auriculata superba should oust 
the ordinary stocks of C. grandiflora, but Perry's 
Double is very useful. ‘The small, delightfully 
graceful little C. verticillata is suitable for a fore 
ground vase, and with intellizent care this 
subject will do good service at every show from 
June to September. 

The man who can exhibit a vood vase of 
Ostrow3kia magnifica will be a formidable 
opponent, but one seldom sees this plant in good 
condition. Its culture has not, 1 am convinced, 
been sufficiently studied by the majority of 
growers. Brietly, the main points are a sunny 
situation, aad deeply cultivated soil rendered 80 
porous that any quantity of moisture may be 
applied without stagnation. Once planted, 
the roots should never be disturbed. The 
remainin’s point of importance is that so soon 
as the flowers are past the roots should be 
rested by plisiny a fram2-lizat over them, 
but leaving the sides open. The sun, acting 
throucsh the glass, will provide the necessary 
dryness and warmth. Early in November 
the lizht should be removed so that rains may 
soak the soil, and plump up the fleshy roots 
preparatory to resumption of growth. The 
common error is to allow the soil to remain 
moist all through autumn and then protect the 
plant by some coverinzin winter. ‘The Ostrowskia 
requires no protection from British frosts 
but does reyuire thoroush ripening. 

Another splendid exhibition plant—usually 
for early shows—is Incarvillea Delavayi, which 
needs perfect drainage, abundance of water 
durinz the growing season, no disturbance, 
thorouzh ripening and feeding with liquid 
m inure so soon as buds bezin to form. 

Dictamnus albus giganteus gives a noble 
effect and will remain fresh at the end of three 
hot days under canvas, but D. Fraxinella 
usually looks tlat and dowdy in colour unless 
the tent is exceptionally well-lighted. 

Despite their well-deserved popularity, and 
undounted utility in the garden, the Geums are 
not a “strong” subject for the exhibitor 
to place reliance upon; they have an unhappy 
hibit of hanzinz their heads, and an exhibitor 
never knows whether or not they will indulze 
in that bad habit. I have had Mrs. Bradshaw 
quite presentable at the close of a three days’ 
show, but on other occasions the flowers have 
' gone to sleep” during the journey to the 
show, and steadfastly refused to be roused 
by any manner of means. 

Vastly better are the Potentillas, as even 
thoush the singles may droop, close np, and look 
forlorn after a long journey, if unpacked the 
evening before the show, placed in water for 
the night they will brighten up. and the opening 
buds will keep a vase delightfully brizht and 
cheery throuzhout the week. Potentilla 
atrosanguinea, of which Gibson's Scarlet is a 
fine form, is one of the most powerful front 
row subjects one can possibly stage, and in 
addition to this. an exhibitor may always con- 
sider he has strong items if he exhibits the 
delizhtfully coloured hybrid P. Hopwoodiana 
or the double-Howered P. Arc-en-Ciel, P. Vase 
dOr, P. Vulcan, or P. Golconde. A few vears 
azo J] managed to make up small vases of 
these Potentillas for use at Chelsea Show in 
Mav, and from that week until Holland Park 
Hall Show. which, if l remember rightly. 
was held that year during the first week in 
October, the same stock of plants supplied 
vases for some show every week. Another frent 
row subject that did the same strenuous duty 
all through the season was Ventstemon hetero- 
phyllus, one of the most persistent plants in 
cultivation and possessing entrancing colour. 

Gypsophila paniculata ig not a subject for 


filling a vase on the exhibition table ; its busi- 


ness is to provide a setting for other flowers 
in decorative schemes, and no exhibitor makes 


concerned Messrs.’ 
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the best of his space who uses it as one among 
his two dozen or twelve vases. Gillenia tri- 
foliata, on the other hand, is always a happy 
choice, and provides relief from any tendency 
to heaviness in neighbouring vases, without that 
undesirable weakness which is inseparable 
from a broad expanse of Gypsophila. The 
toliage of Gillenia is effective and presents an 
appearance of cool luxuriance which is most 
acceptable where brilliant colours surround 
it. 

Another disappointingly weak flower at 
exhibitions i$ Statice latifolia, although an 
excellent subject in its right environment 
Statice incana coecinea, however, is quite 
good, if eut while its bright corollas are fresh 
and firm. A. J. Macself. 


(To be concluded). 
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HARDY FLOWER BORDER. 


ASTER AMELLUS KING GEORGE. 


THE beautiful Italian Starworts are un- 
doubtedly amonzst the most decorative of hardy 
border perennials, and should be included in 
all choice collections of border flowers. Clumps 
lifted in early spring and potted in a loamy 
compost, or soil taken from a spent Mushroom 
hed, may be grown as pot plants for the decora- 
tion of the cool greenhouse or conservatory, 
and they are valuable also for cutting. 

Aster Amellus King George is one ot the beat 
of the family. The bluish-violet flowers are 
freely produced, well-formed and of large size. 


ERIGERON VIOLET BEDDER. 


For general decorative effect in bold masses. 
where cclour is desired and tor cutting, this 
dwarf-growing Erizeron is extremely attractive 
The flowers are freely produced on wiry stems 
troin fifteen to twenty inches long. 

This Erigeron is suitable for planting in the 


front row in herbaceous beds or borders. 
the flowering season extends from July to 
September. W. Logan. 


A LATE ASTER. 

Ir is difficult to define the latest-flowenng 
Michaelinas Aster, for climate and locality are 
important factors in determining the date of 
blooming. Aster Shortii, a North American 
species, is very late-flowering. and the blooms 
nlthough small, are very attractive. The colour 
is the finest soft blue. Fog and rain do not 
damage the flowers of this variety unless they 
are very excessive. 

This is a most valuable plant for «rowmg 
in the reserve garden, and removing to positions 
where late flowers are in request. The species 
crows from three feet to four feet tall. Dwart 
specimens, which have proved of great service 
for filjinz in between other subjects, are obtained 
by taking cuttings in the spring and growing 
on the plants in. rather poor soil during the 
summer. These latter attain. a height of 
about eighteen inches. They are very service. 
able when placed in pots for decorative purposes 
C Ruse. 


MAURANDIA BARCLAYANA. 


THIS interesting twining perennial has been 
aincularly lovely on a south wall of a neighbour's 
garden nearly all the past summer. Even at 
the time of writing (mid-November) the plants 
are carrying scores of their pretty violet and 
white flowers, which are rot unlike those ot 
the hybrid Pentstemons. 

M. Barelayana belongs to the same order 
-—Scrophulariaceae—as the Pentstemon, and it 
appears to have been introduced from its native 
Mexico exactly one hundred years ago. Though 
better kncwn as a cool-house plant this climber 
is admirably suited for covering a wall, pillar 
or trellis, and it is not particular as to soil. 
though it prefers a good loam with free drainage. 

Cuttings may be rooted, but the better way 
of propagating it is to sow seeds in gentle heat 
in March, putting the seedlings out in May. 
There are several varieties in various shades 
of purple and a pure white sort. A. 7. J. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


HYDRANGEA PANICULATA. 
(SEE SUPPLEMENTARY ILLUSTRATION.) 


THOUGH not so well-known as the popular, 
pink-flowered varieties of Hydrangea hortensis, 
the subject of this week’s supplementary illus- 
tration js a more useful hardy shrub for general 
garden decoration. Whereas H. hortensis must 
be planted in sheltered positions, except in the 
south and west, and the growths even then 
are liable to damage by frosts, H. paniculata, 
and the variety grandiflora, are quite hardy 
in the colder parts of the country. 

A native of Japan, H. paniculata is normally 
a large, deciduous bush, or small tree, up to 
twenty feet, sometimes more, in height. When 
allowed to grow naturally, the panicles of white 
blossoms are small but freely produced. This 
Hydrangea is most effective and useful for 
garden decoration, when subjected to fairly 
hard pruning annually in spring. 

The most suitable soil is a good, moderately 
heavy. fibrous loam enriched with decayed manure 
and ash from the garden bonfire. February is 
a good month for planting, but the work may 
be done at any convenient time between early 
November and early March. 

Each year, towards the end of March, the 
shoots of the previous year’s growths should be 
cut back to within two or three buds ot the old 
wood. Later, when the young shoots are 
a couple of inches long, they should be severely 
thinned. A second thinning, three or four 
weeks later, is desirable, finally reducing the 
number of shoots to from eight to twelve or 
fifteen according to the age and size of the bushes. 
A mulching of old, decayed manure is beneficial] 
about midsummer, or, failing this, liberal supplies 
of liquid manure at intervals. This intensive 
treatment wil] result in large panicles of white 
blossoms from twelve inches to eighteen inches 
Long, and nine inches to twelve inches wide. 
In the typical form, or species, the small, fertile 
flowers are freely surrounded, or interspersed, 
with showy, white, sterile blossoms. The flower- 
ing season is August and September. 

Because of its later flowering the species is 
even more valuable though perhaps not quite 
so showy as the variety grandiflora; it is fine 
for beds and borders, and for massing on sloping 
ground in the pleasure garden. In the variety 
grandiflora the whole of the flowers are sterile, 
forming a closely-packed, pyramidal panicle 
of white blossoms. This flowers a month in 
advance of the type, and in addition to its 
value in the outdoor garden, is extensively 
grown in pots for greenhouse decoration. 

Cuttings provide a ready means of increase 
and should be selected from non-flowering shoots 
about midsummer and onwards: insert them 
in sandy soil in a close frame, preferably with 
a little bottom heat. A. O., Kew. 


RHODODENDRON CYNTHIA. 


RHODODENDRONS are well-known for their 
effectiveness when in flower, their huge, handsome 
trusses being very striking, no matter how or 
where produced. Among the many varieties 
in commerce, of which this remark is pre- 
eminently true, is the subject of this note, 
Cynthia (Fig. 182), a rosy-crimson flowered 
variety of distinctly handsome shape, and with 
handsome foliage. Cynthia is a mid-season 
variety.—C'. T., Ampthill Park. 


MAGNOLIA GRANDIFLORA. 


THIS handsome wall shrub, with its large, 
ylossy-green leaves, and big, pure white, fragrant 
flowers, is always much admired. The plant 
has a reputation for slow growth, and during 
the first few years after planting it makes 
comparatively little headway. When once estab- 
lished in a good rooting material, however, 
growth is rapid, as a specimen on the mansion 
here demonstrates. 

The tree in question was planted in 1908, 
and has already reached a heizht of twenty- 
eight feet. During the present season the huge 
white flowers were borne with remarkable 
freedom over the whol? area of the plant. W. 
- Auton, Pyrford Court Gardens, Woking. 


THE 


BULB GARDEN. 


SCHIZOSTYLIS COCCINEA. 


THE true value of this South African bulbous 
plant is most fully realised when the first touch 
of frost has ended for the season most of its 
rivals in the border, and when such plants as 
Dahlias and Gladioli are only a memory, for the 
Kaffir Lily displays its scarlet flowers during the 
dull, short days of November and December. 

This plant is not damaged by a few degrees 
ot frost, and continues to open its flower buds 
quite freely in a low temperature ; even if the 
already expanded flowers have suffered, the 
first sunny day brings out others cf most vivid 
eolcuring. If the flowers are required for vases, 
it is advantageous to pick the spikes when the 
first blossom has developed, and place them in 
water in a warm room, where they soon respond 
to the more congenial conditions, and rapidly 
open the rest of their flowers. 

A few clumps lifted and potted when the 
flower spikes are firet showing make a valuable 
addition to the cool house during winter, for 


FIG 


the flowers remain in good condition for several 
weeks. They may he planted out again the 
tollowing spring to form another bed. 

The pink variety Mrs. Hegarty originated 
in an Irish garden, but it is not plentitul yet, 
and while waiting for its wider distribution 
[ am quite content with the type. A. T. H. 


THE ORIGINAL TULIP. 


IN his interesting article on ‘‘ The Garden 
in Antiquity,” in your issue of November 
14, Mr. Hilderic Friend writes: * late 
flowers we so greatly admire owe very much 
to recent cultivation. The original Tulip, 
for example, was comparatively unattractive.” 
What was “the original Tulip” ? Admitting 
the hypothesis that garden varieties which we 
grow to-day have heen mainly derived from 
T. Gesneriana and T. suaveolens, neither is 
an original wild species, and previous to their 
introduction from Turkev into western European 
gardens about the middle of the sixteenth 
century, I have always been under the im- 
pression that nothing is known of the ancestry 
ot Tulips cultivated in the east. 

But I take it that by “the 
Tulip ° Mr. Friend means natural 
as compared with garden varieties ? 
admitting 


oricinal 
species 
While 
with gratitude the amazing skill 
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of the hybridist in evolving Tulips in every 
lovely combination of colour and beauty of 
form, are his efforts, where this particular flower 
is concerned, really superior to the forms which 
Nature has evolved alone? Judged even by 
the exacting standards of the best Dutch or 
English nursery, are such exquisite things as 
T. Creigii with its glowing red flower and 
maculated foliage ; the lovely Cretan T. saxatilis, 
with its bright lemon base to a rosy lilac cup, 
enclosing chocolate-coloured anthers; the 
dazzling T. Tubergeniana and the graceful, 
striped T. Clusiana; T. Kaufmanniana, appro- 
priately named the “ Water Lily Tulip”; that 
brilliant giant trom the Caucasus, T. Eichleri, 
and the lovely T. dasystemecn, with its cluster 
of cream and yellow flowers—are these fems 
from Nature's work shop, to name only a few 
species out of dozens, really ‘ ccmparatively 
unattractive,’ or in any way inferior tc the 
varieties which we owe to “ recent cultivaticn ” ? 

Possibly, in the course of his scholarly research, 
Mr. Friend has hit upon some clue which throws 
new light upon that difficult question, the origin 
of the garden Tulip? Christopher Sandeman. 


El Palacio, Jerez-de-la-Frontera, Spain. 


CYNTHIA. 


PUBLIC PARKS AND GARDENS. 


| HAD the pleasure, on a recent occasion, 
of inspecting the Chrysanthemums at Brynmill 
Park, Swansea. The plants are staced in a 
large, span-roofed conservatory, and there 
were many excellent blooms. The arranrement 
was different from the method frequently 
employed, of disposing the plants as regularly 
as the units in a regiment of soldiers, and the 
result was most pleasing. The collection, 
included most of the leading Japanese varieties, 
and each sort was arranged in groups of five 
or six plants marked by a neat printed label 
above the group. I heard many favourable 
comments concerning this method of displaying 
the plants. A pleasing ed-ing was formed by 
a row of the white decorative variety. Blanche 
Poitevine. Japanese varieties that impressed 
me as being especially meritorious were : 
Mrs. George Monro, Junr. (crimscn), Peace 
(sulphur), Mrs. Spenser Chichester (yellow), 
Victory (flesh-pink), Mona Davis (pink), 
Louisa Pockett (white), and Golden Champion. 
Mr. D. Bliss, the Parks Superintendent, is to 
be congratulated on his achievement in pro- 
viding such a beautiful floral feast for the 
inhabitants of the town. Geo. H. Copley, N.D.H. 
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in the forest (K.W. 6,285) ; and a queer species 
with rugose leaves, like those of R. megacalyx, 
a Burmese species, or of the well-known 
Viburnum rhytidcphyllum, and loose three- or 
four-flowered trusses, the capsule being large, 
globular and enclosed by a still larger, persistent 
leafy calyx. This striking species, nowhere 
abundant, grows on the steepest gneiss cliffs, 
scattered amongst more widely distributed 
species, or occasionally on boulders at the edge 
‘of the forest in the river bed (K.W. 6,286). 
Even more surprising was it to find on a steep, 
grassy slope close to the river, and no more than 
8,000 feet above sea level, a dwarf Iris in fruit, 
which trom the description of the capsule 


Mr. Dykes thinks may be one of the 
‘Ensatas.’ 
— 
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FIG. 184.—IN THE GORGE OF 


In the open forest, a cream-colcured Clematis 
was in full bloom. The forest was growing 
more varied each day, but it was temperate 
forest, and largely Coniferous, with a heavy 
undergrowth cf Rhodcdendron, now growing 
right down to the water’s edge in great variety. 
The big trees were Tsuga, an occasional Taxus, 
and evergreen Oak, the last-named of large 
size; one I measured was sixty-six inches 
in girth at four feet from the ground. The 
commonest Rhododendrons were the ‘ Irroratum’ 
and the ‘Arboreum,’ with several small epiphytic 
species. 

On the fifth day from Gyala we reached the 
little monastery at the toot cf Namcha Barwa, 
called Pemakochung. So far, we had followed 
a respectable path and had covered six or eight 
miles a day. Henceforth, we would have to 
cut our own path through the thick forest, 
and progress was reduced to about three miles 
a day, the precipices causing us a lot of 
trouble. | 


.. We spent a day at Pemakochung, and while 


THE 


Cawdor descended 1,000 feet to the river, 
I climbed the cliffs to explore the sub-alpine 
region. There are swamps all round the 
monastery, partly overgrown with dense thickets 
of Barberry, Cotoneaster, swamp Rhododendron, 
Alder, Lonicera, Ilex, etc. From the edge 
of the swamp the cliffs rise very steeply, scored by 
water courses, up one of which I climbed. By 
the time I had climbed 1,000 teet I came to such 
a jungle of Rhododendrons, matting the pre- 
cipitous, sheltered face of the cliff, that further 
progress became impossible. I did, indeed, 
struggle up another hundred feet or so, scrambling 
on the tops of the Rhododendrons, so thickly 
did they grow; but I soon gave that up, ex- 
hausted, though nct betore. I had secured 
seed of a strange ‘glaucum ’-like species, and 
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of an aromatic shrublet which might have been 
a ‘Campylogynum,’ but for its very short 
pedicels and solitary flowers. The most sensa- 
tional species, however, was a _ large-leafed 
‘“Campylocatpu n ° with persistent bul scales 
which gave to the stems a curious shaggy ap- 
pearance ; but of this I saw no fruits. Other 
species in this ‘£ Rhododendron complex’ were 
a slender shrub with typical ‘ Edgworthi’ 
foliage: a small ‘Anthopogon’; the ‘ Virga- 
tum ’-like No. 6,278, with its flopping branches, 
peeling bark exposing a copper-red stem, and 
numerous compact seven-flowered trusses ; 
the common mauve-pink ‘Glaucum’; a 
‘Souliei °; the bristly K.W. 6,256 ; and several 
more. A little lower down in the forest grew 
the big-leaved ‘ Grande,’ and another ‘ Grande,’ 
the ‘Arboreum’ and ‘ Irroratum,’ the slim 
‘ Heliolepis, and the common ‘  Triflorum,’ 
also stout trees of the pink ‘ Thomsonii,’ together 
with several epiphytic species. These last 
usually grow rather high up, and are difficult 
¢o get except from fallen trees; nor are they 


found growing on trunks which have lain long 
in the forest, but only on those recently 
fallen. 

We now reorganised our party for the difficult 
stretch of the gorge, it being our intention to 
explore, if possible, every mile of the river, 
in otder to settle the question of the talls. Our 
guide estimated the journey to the next village 
at eleven or twelve days. We sent three porters 
back, keeping twenty, with rations fcr fifteen 
days. Dick was to remain at Pemakochung 
for a week collecting Rhododendron seed, 
and then return to Gvala and take the heavy 
kit to Tongkyuk by the main road; while 
we, with Tom and our guide, pushed 
through the gorge and rejoined the main bedy 
at Tongkyuk eatly in December. As it turned 
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FIG. 185.—FORESTED GORGE OF THE TSANGPO. 


out, we reached the trysting place twelve days 
late, and fears were entertained for our safety. 
But of that more anon. 

The weather was far from settled, and the snow 
peaks, on which we had to rely tor our position, 
were generally invisible. Still, we had fine 
days and a certain amount of sunshine. The 
river was low, the coolies in good spirits, and 
we ourselves confident of success, so that when 
we started again, on November 22, we anticipated 
a swift triumph. i 

It will easily be understood that though it 
is not difficult to give some general idea of the 
flora, in the ccurse of a march like this, travelling 
without tents or ordinary comforts in all weathers 
with only a rough bivouac at the end of a 
strenuous day’s climbing, it was impossible to 
make large collections, or to get more than 
a passing glimpse of the infinite variety of vegeta- 
tion met with. But the fact that progress 
was so slow enabled me to botanise leisurely 
as we went along, while Cawdor looked after 
the transport. F. Kingdon Ward: pS 


: -At the close of the dav or at night, 
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_-, MESEMBRYANTHEMUM. 


SU Conlinuad feom: from page 433). 
“ CONOPHYTUM, N. E. Br. 


-Ñ ERY small perennial, succulent, tufted plants, 
~usually stemless, but a few species develop short 
-stems with age, with the growths crowded into 
Oe clump. Roots very short. Each growth 
~eonsists of a small, fleshy body, obconical. 
- globose,. ovoid, ablong, or sub- cylindric i in shape, 
formed .of two opposite leaves fused into one 
-bady,.and convex, flat, depressed, notched 
zur -two-lobed -at the top, with a small orifice 
resembling a clased mouth at the centre or 

-between - the lobes. Flower solitary, growing 
“ap. irom- the interior of the growths through 
the central orifice. Calyx with a distinct 
elongated, slender, membraneous tube above 
the ovary, four-to-six-lobed at the top, included 
in or partly or entirely exserted from the orifice. 
Corolla with a distinct slender or funnel-shaped 
tube as lone as or longer thar the calyx-tube, 
and usually numerous, sometimes few lobes or 
petals, spreading or recurved, in one to several 
series, the inner series at the mouth of the tuke 
in some species smaller and differently eoloured 





FIG. 186. 


Diagrams of foral structure with ends ot petals 


CONOPHY TUM, 


cut off. (A) C. petraeum : 


(B) C. bilobum ; 
(C) Section of ovary, 


showing placentation, 


(staminodes 7) Stamens, few or many, erect 
included in or partly exserted from the corolla- 
tube. Style, long or shert, rarely nearly or 
uite absent; stigmas four to eix, filiform. 

vary inferior, flat or convex or conical at the 
top, with a crenulate ring of connected glands 
at its margin, four-to-six-celled; placentas 
on the floor or outer wall of the cell. Capsule 
small, with four to seven valves and cells; 
valves with a central expanding-keel continuous 
with the cell-partitions; cells open, without 
cel]-wingsa or tubercules. Seeds minute, ovoid, 
with a nipple at one end, smooth.—N. E. Brown, 
in The Gardeners’ Chronicle, 1922, vol. LXXI., 
p. 198. 

Species numerous, all natives of the Karoo 


rezion of South Africa, ranving from Creat 
Namaqualand southward and = eastward as 


tar as Oudtshoorn Division, but at present not 
known to extend bevond those limits. 
-*2? Fhe. name is derived from the Greek konos, 
a. cone, and phyfon, a plant, in allusion to the 
shape of the growths, which in most of the 
“species, is like an inverted cone. 
“Many of the species expand their flowers 
closing again 
an the mornin?. and when their flowers are white, 
and vellowish, they alwavs 
narrow or linear-filiform petals, 
the petals are pink or magenta 
they are usually much broader. Those that 
„expand their flowers in the day-time always 
-have broader petals than the nizht-flowering 
species, irrespective of eclour. Why is this ? 
“Why do day-flowering species need to make 
themselves more conspicuous than those that 
flower at night % Some of the night-flowering 
°* kinds are scented, but so also are some of those 
£. that are day-floweriny, so that a difference in 
- the attraction of odour does not seem to explain 
the problem.. I kuow nothing of how or by 


“i have very 


vee What -jnsects these plants are fertilised, but 


trom observations made in my own greenhouse, 
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I am inclined to believe that mites, thrips and 
similar minute insects are among the chief 
agents. 

In my original description of the genus 
at the place above quoted, I described the celle 
of the capsule as “ with or without cell-wings.’ 
This is an error, based upon the fact that the 
capsule of the plant I described as C. pilosulum 
has cell-wings, but I had not then seen a flower 
of that species, only a photograph of it, which 
is useless for structural details. Last year, 
however, the plant flowered at Kew, and Dr. 
J. Muir has this year sent flowers of it to re 
from South Africa, and now that I have been 
able to examine its blossoms, I find that the 
floral structure of C. pilosulum is quite different 
frcm that of Conophytum, and identical with 
that of Gibbaeum, and the important character 
cf the presence of cell-wings also agreea with 
the fruit-structure of that genus, under which 
this plant will be found enumerated hereatter. 
The appearance of the plant, however, is so 
much like that of a Conophytum, that T think 
no one would have suspected that it did not 
belong to that genus. But it also possesses 
another character that should have warned 
me, for in place of the very shart fibrous roots 
characteristic of the genus Conophytum it has 
the deeply descendin: rootstock characteristic 


of the penus  Gibbaeurn, 
It was not until some time after my last 
article on these plante, in The Gardeners 


Chronicle, 1922, vol. LXXII, p. 124 was in type 
(but not published) that I was informed by 
Mr. G. Schwantes that he had published several 
species in the Monatsschrift: fur Kakteenkunde 
atter the war, and he very kindly sent me 
copies of his articles, for no copies of this work 
published after the war began, was contained 
in the Kew Library until the spring of 1922, 
lony after my account of the genus was in type, 
xo that until then I was quite unaware that 
any other species had been published belon7inyg 
to the groups I have dealt with, other than those 
l have enumerated, As some of Mr. Schwantes’ 
names were published at an earlier date than 
iny own, a few changes of nomenclature are 
necessary. These changes [ have made in the 
following enumeration, and have also added sc me 
further references, as well as descriptions 
of some new species, thus brinzing the accouns 
of the genus up-to-date. The species are 
arranged alphabetically for convenience of 
reference, but numbers are added te indicate 
their position in the arrangement adopted in 
tny previous account of the genus. 

Although several new species have 
described by German authors, they do not 
recoznise this genus as distinct from Mesem- 
brvanthemum, nor do they deseribe the structure 
of the flowers and truit 

In correspondence about these plants some 
writers have mentioned that the surtace of 
many of these plants when viewed with a strone 
lens ig geen to be covered with minute whitish 
dota, which I have not mentioned in my deserip- 
tions. The reason I have not done so is because 
these minute specks are the stomata of the planta, 
which it is unnecessary to mention. 

Those who are interested in the microscopic 
structure of plants will find the epidermis 
of these species very interesting to study. 


As stated in The Gardeners’ Chronicle, vol. 
LXXI., p. 198, these plants are wanting in char- 
acters that can be set down in writing in definite 
terms, and are, therefore, scarcely to beidentified 
from descriptions alone, and, untortunately, 
owing to the illness of my daughter, Pam no 
longer able to illustrate these articles by the aid 
of her excellent photographs, that often had to 
be made between 8 and 10 p.m., by gasheht, 
as many species only tully expand their flowers 
at nizht. But as an aid to the identification 
of the new species I have seen. I have indicated 
under each the type of form assumed by the 
growths when viewed sideways, as indicated 
in the outline scetions (Fig. 187) reproduced trom 
my former article in The Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
vol. LXXI, p. 214. 

The difficulty of naming these plants correctly 
is very great, as is Clearly evidenced by the fact 
that at the horticultural shows where I have 
seen them exhibited, J have noticed that the 
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names are rarely correct, and continental 
nurserymen are selling some species with my 
names attached to them that are by no means 
correct. As an example, I have seen a plant 
bought from a continenta] dealer as being 
“C. pictum, N. E. Br.,” which it certainly 
is not, but appears to be C. signatum, N. E. Br. 
Another I have seen bears the name ‘‘C. cibdelum 
N. E. Br.’ In the first place, it isa mystery to me 
how the dealer could have possibly obtained this 
name, for it has hitherto remained unpublished, 
existing only in my own manuscript, and I have 
never distributed any portion of my plant, 
so far as I am aware, under that name, nor have 
J so named a plant for another person. Secondly 
the plant sold under the name “ C. cibdelum ` 
is not at all like the plant I have so named, 
and which will be found described belew. I 
possess the plant, and think it probable that 
it may be a variety of C. vagum, but until I am 
able to compare its flowers I cannot decide. 

I have mentioned this because it indicates 
how very difficult it is to name these plants from 
description. Unfortunately, am previously 
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Outlines of Sections of types of growth, 


steted, L have found it impossible to make a 
workable key to the whole of the specieg, but 
l have compiled one to the little group to which 
C. bilobum belongs, trom which F think the 
=pecies of that group at present in cultivation 
may be determined. And I have separated 
the newly described species that belong tc that 
yroup, and have placed them after the key at 
the end. Deseriptions of the older species : 
the group will be found in vol. LXXII, pp. 3 
and 124. 

For the cultivation of these and allied plants 
I am now making trial of tome porous pots 
without a hole at the bottom, manutactured 
by Mr. R. T. Dick. of Newlyn, Penzance. Under 
natural ecnditions these plants get little or ne 
rain, for long periods and it is clear that they 
must obtain the moisture they require from 
another source, L think it probable that the 
plants and the stones and rocks among which 
they grow, cool down at night and condense 
sufticient moisture for their requirement 
But under cultivation the problem ia to give 
them the rizht amount ; the watering ot them 
is a fine art. If kept ‘dry too long, the root 
tips die. and when watered often, rot, and the 
plant is killed. And it too liberally watered. 
especially at the wrong period, they may alse 
rot and die. These porous, holeless pots may 
therefore absorb and retain sufficient water 
tu prevent the roots from dying completely. 
and at the same time allow any surplus to 
evaporate and so prevent rot. I will report 
upon the result of the trial 1 am making when 
l treat of the general cultivation of these “plante 
At present, it may suffice to say that the species 
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of this genus flower and make their growths 
in this country between August and January, 
and from May to near the end of July they 
go to rest. During their resting period they 
require very little water, but when growing and 
flowering they should be watered freely enough 
to keep their roots active, otherwise they do 
not flower well. 


39a.—C. advenum, N.E. Br. Growths 
amall (type E.), 2-4 lines high, 2-34 lines broad, 
and 1]}?-24 lines thick, obconically obovoid, 
slightly notched at the convex top, which 
in end view is also convex or faintly 
ridged ; orifice, }-1 line long; surface smooth, 
glabrous, grey-green, suffused with purple 
on the sides under continued sunshine, and 
either marked with a line of connected dots over 
the top transverse to the orifice and numerous 
other separate scattered dots, or only with irregu- 
larly scattered dots of dark green or purplish- 
brown, and the orifice outlined with similar 
confluent dots. 


Flowers not seen. Montague 


Division; locality not stated, Mitchell 1 
received this small species from Professor H. 
Compton in 1919, but it has not yet produced 
flowers with me, 


15c.—C. Angelicae, N. E. Br.—Growths 
small, 3-4 lines high, 14-24 lines broad, obconic, 
more or less circular or very broadly elliptic 
at the truncate top; orifice about 3 line long ; 
surface green, marked with some elevated 
branching pale green lines. Flowers unknown.— 
Mesemb. Angelicae, Dinter and Schwantes 
in Zeitschr, f. Sukk., vol. II, p.27(1925). Great 
Namaqualand ; Eendorn, near Warmbad, Dinter. 
T have not seen this species. 


40a.—C. assimile, N. E. Br. Growths 
5-7 lines high, 44-6 lines broad, and 3-5 
lines thick, obconic, elliptic in outline and 
slightly notched on the top (type O), with the 
lobules on each side of the notch convex in 
side view ; orifice 1-14 line long, depressed ; 
surface smooth, glabrous, grevish-green, or, 
in dull summers, dull green, under continuous 
sunlight often purplish on the sides, and the top 
usually marked on each side of the orifice with 
two arched lines of confluent dots, with or without 
a row of two-four dots proceeding from the 
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point of union of the arches towards the centre 
of the orifice, and with a few dots or irregular 
lines outside the arched lines, and the orifice 
outlined with a few separate or confluent dots, 
all of dark green or purplish. Sometimes 
when exposed in the open air to continuous 
sunlizht, the whole top surface becomes more 
or less thickly covered with purple confluent 
dots, hiding the other markin7s, possibly the 
effect of cold nights. Calyx 4-5-lobed: 
tube 14-2 lines lonz, more or less exserted; 
lobes oblonz, obtuse, reddish. Corolla, 7-10, 
lines in diameter, expandinz at nizht, scentless, 
tube 23-34 lines long; petals 4-5 lines lonz 
very slender, whitish. Stamens many, in about 
three series ; anthers of the upper series exserted, 
milk-white. Style -lf lines lonz; stizmas 
4, much shorter than the stamens, 1-1} line 


lonz, filiform, whitish.—M. assimile, N. B. Br., 
in Journ Linn. Soe. vol. XLV, p. 92. South 


Africa ; locality and collector unknown. 
This species was accidentally omitted from 
my descriptions of the species in my former articles 
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in The Gardeners’ Chronicle where it should 
have been have found place in vol. LXXII, 
p. 54. 

N.B.—In the key to the genera published on 
p 413, at the top of column one, the paragraph 
“From 13. Plants all with distinct erect, 
ascending or spreiding leaves (to the end)” has 
been misplaced in the make up andi should 
be transposed to immediately before the para- 
graph numbered 18. The plants dealt with 
in the paragraphs numbered 14-17 all have their 
leaves more or less combined into a solid body, 
not separate, as is stated in the first of the 
coupled paragraphs numbered 13. N. E. Brown. 


(To be continued). 





THE PAMPAS GRASS. 


DURING autumn the Pampas Grass is one of 
the məst strixinz objects in private and public 
pleasure grounds, as its noble plumes stand 
out with vividness azainst the pleasing autumnal 
tints of our trees and shrubs. It is generally 
planted as isolated specimens, and very nobly 
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these plants fill up their allotted space. Tt ` 
is, however, when arranged in groups that the ~ 
Pampas Grassisseenatits best. The illustration 
(Fiz. 183), showing a corner of our grounds,’ ` 
gives an idea of the effect produced by a selection. 
of these plants growing together. ‘ 

This yeir, the flowering plumes have been 
exceptionally good, showing that the season 
just finishing has been favourable for their ` 
growth. It is rarely that the rosy-plumed 
varieties show their distinct colouring so effec- ~ 
tively as they have done this autumn, and in ` 
this respect the variety Roi des Roses has been. - 
very markedly bright. 

A useful selection of white-plumed varieties ` 
consists of Gynerium argenteum, G. Bertinii, 
G. elezans, G. monstrosum, and G. pumilum; 
The rosy-plumed section should include G: ~ 
Gloire de Museum, G. carmineum, G. Louis. ` 
Carriere and G. Roi des Roses. Amongst ` 
the variezated kinds G. aureo-linearis is worthy 
of a place in every collection. James Mas- ` 
Donald, Harpenden. << 


GARDEN NOTES FROM SOUTH west 
SCOTLAND. — — 





THERE is no genus of hardy flowering plants. 
cultivated in British gardens that contains species- 
so widely differing from each other in habjt of- 
growth and general appearance as the Knotweeds-. 
—Polygonum. Among the eleven forms äis- 
tinguished as species indigenous to Great Britain’. 
the family likeness is so strongly marked aş- 
to ensure their ready recognition as Knotweeds; - 
none of them, except P. Bistortia, being worthy.. 
of a place in the flower border. 

But the range of the genus is world- wid : 
and the diversity of form among exotic speciés ` 
is truly astonishing. Compare, for. instance, 
the lowly P. vaccinifolium which, clinging. 
closely to the rocks, conceals. its. neat. foliage. 
in autumn with crowded spikes. of clear pink.. 
flowers, suggesting some delicate form of Heath, 
with the rampant P. baldsehuanicurh from 
Bokhara or P. Aubertii from western. China,- 
whereof the climbing stems will grow eight or 
ten feet in a single season, bearing a profusion 
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of feathery panicles, the former of white, the 
latter ot pale pink, flowers. | 

The Ginkgo, or Maidenhair Tree~-—Ginkgo 
biloba—does not agree with our western climate ; 
it grows, but not with the luxuriance it 
displays in sunnier climes. Feeling dissatisfied 
with the somewhat hungry appearance of a 
Ginkgo, some twenty feet high, I popped in 
@ piece of Polygonum Auhertii at its foot 
two years ago and forgot all about it. Last 
August I happened to pass that way, and lo! 
the Ginkgo was decked to its very summit 
with plumes of pinkish flowers. It looked 
exactly as if the tree had burst into profuse 
bloom. 

In the matter of contrast what two plants of 
_ the same family could be more dissimilar 
than the stout, arching eight-foot stems of 
Polygonum sachalinense, waving huge, cordate 
leaves in the breeze, and the wiry two-foot 
rushes of P. equisetiforme, studded with a few 
closely adpressed leaflets, and set with scattered 
tiny white stars in autumn ? 

The said P. sachalinense, handsome though 
it be, must on no account be admitted into the 
garden, nor for that matter, within pistol shot 
thereof; for it possesses a fine sense of the 
neighbourhood of rich soil, as well as the faculty 
of travelling subterraneously towards it. P. 
polystachyum is equally danzerous in that 
respect ; once let it get into the borders and it 
is well-nizh impossible to evict it. But it is a 
lovely and frazrant thing when flowering in 
September, and a charminz effect may be secured 
by allowinz it a free run through woodland or 
by the water-side. The woodland, however, 
must not be too thick, else the lace-like 
sprays of bloom will not be freely produced. 

P. campanulatum is not quite so rampant 
as the others in this group, but is the reverse 
ot a safe neighbour for Jess robust border plants. 
Its panicles of rose and white, cup-shaped 
flowers are very beautiful and sweet, and it is 
just the thing to plant beside a woodland 
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path. Strange to state, all these greater 
Knotweeds possess some property rendering 
them pertectly immune from rabbits. Herbert 


Maxwell, Monreith. 





BEAUTIFUL CLIMBING PLANTS IN 
RIVIERA GARDENS. 


(Concluded from page 432). 


JASMINUM. 


SEVERAL species of Jasmine are grown in 
Riviera gardens, but most of them are summer- 
and autumn-flowering kinds. The most useful 
of them all is Jasminum primulinum, and if 
properly treated in the matter of pruning 
and traininz, it gives a fine display of its larze 
— blossoms during the early spring months. 
n certain instances whole or partial failure 
is attributable to injudicious pruring. Once 
established, this climber makes vigorous growths 
which should be trained in to ripen, removing 
all the teehle and superfluous ones; too often 
they are clipped back, hedze-fashion, which 
results in weak, unripened growth and, conse- 
" quently, little or no bloom. 
= J. nudiflorum is not so generally grown as 
it deserves to be, the prejudice against it being 
due to its loss of foliagein winter, but if associated 
with small-growinz Ivies or other creepers of 
slender growth the effect is good, as the evergreen 
foliave cf the associated plant displays the long, 
graceful and abundantly-flowered growths to 
full advantage. 

J. Beesinnum is a very quick and vigorous 
grower, but its flowers, although freely produced, 
are not sufficiently conspicuous to produce a fine 
effect. When someone succeeds in obtaining 
a hybrid between J. primulinum and J. Beesi- 
anum we should obtain a fine plant, but, 
unluckily, the latter will have to be the seed 
parent, as [ have never known the former to seed; 
moreover, pollen of J. primulinum is difficult 
=- to obtain as most ot the flowers are semi-double. 
J. revolutum, J. Sambac, J. odoratissimum, 

J. arabicum, and other species are to be met 
with, but they are seldom effective. J. grandi- 
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florum is very largely grown but chiefly for its 
perfume, many acres being under culture for 
that purpose. 

LANTANA. 


Many varieties of Lantana aculeata are grown 
in Riviera gardens and all produce a_ pleasing 
effect, whether trained to walls or employed 
as stop gaps amongst shrubs, etc. They are 
summer-flowering, but if pruned in mid-summer 
the flowering period is prolonzed often into the 
new year, and on the eastern side, where frost 
does not intertere with their growth, they flower 
more or less the whole year throu zh. If allowed 
to secd, they are still handsome with their 
bunches of metallic-blue berries, but this only 
when they are trained to a very sunny wall, 
or some very warm spot fully exposed to the 
south. 

L. delicatissima is a charming species, but 
not so frequertly met with as it should be, 
althouzh its propagation is very simple. How- 
ever, here, as in many other places, any sort 
of shoot is regarded as suitable for a cutting, 
whereas stock should be grown specially for 
propazatinz and basal cuttinys only used. 
These invariably make the best plants, and this 
reterence holds good with all climbers and most 
other plants. Less vigorous than most of the 
other species, L. delicatissima is very useful 
for coverinz low walls, or for carpeting small 
areas of rockery ; in all cases it is very effcctive 
with its abundance of Verbena-like clusters 
of rosy-lilac flowers, and it is almost always 
in bloom. This species deserves to be more 
generally grown in England as a pot plant 
for conservatory decoration, either as bush 
specimens or low standards. 


THUNBERGIA. 


It is singular that although Thunbergia 
grandiflora is often met with, it is only on two 
occasions I have found T. coccinea. The former, 
when planted in a warm, sunny spot facing due 
south, soon becomes a fine picture, loaded with 
its large, blue flowers which are only equalled 
by the bright blue of the sky above. 

It is a very quick climber, and soon covers 
a large area. If planted in shade it rarely 
flowers. I remember a specimen covering the 
whole of a large building, facing north, which 
has never flowered. 


LOPEZIA MINIATA. 


Known as the Mosquito Flower, this is one 
of the quickest and most effective of climbers 
for covering small areas Flowering as it does 
al] the winter and spring months, it is most 
useful, and being light in foliage it may be 
grown amongst other and _heavier-growing 
climbers, producing a pleasing effect with 
its myriads of small red flowers. 

It requires hard pruning, often twice in a 
season, to keep it within bounds. 


STREPTOSOLEN JAMESOND. 


Grown in bush form this is a very showy and 
popular plant when laden with its large clusters 
of beautiful orange-red flowers, but it is never 
so effective as when used in a fully-exposed 
sunny spot for covering low walls. When grown 
in this way some of the basal growths will 
produce heads of flower a foot across. 


ARAUVUJA SERICIFERA. 


Although not a showy climber, this old plant. 
generally known as Physianthus albens, pro- 
duces small white flowers, followed by large 
pods of seeds, and is usetul for planting in out- 
of-the-way places where it may ramble at will. 

Known popularly as the Cruel Plant, it is 
useful when in flower, because it catches various 
species of injurious moths, the caterpillars of 
which play such havoc amongst our garden 
plants. I have noticed in early morning 
dozens of Potsherd (?) and Vapourer moths 
held prisoners by their proboscis ; they are soon 
killed by large wasps which quickly discover 
them. 

I have occasionally found one or two specimens 
of the smaller Sphingidae entrapped bv the 
flowers, but the larger species, being heavy 
and more powerful, usually escape, although 
they may leave the whole or part of their 
proboscis in the grip of the flower. 


PELARGONIUM. 


Pelarzgoniums are larzely used on the eastern 
Riviera for covering walls, and the Ivvy-lesfed 
Mme Crousse gives a grand display of blossom 
practically the whole year round. It always 
looks best when the growths trail downwards, 
althou7zh it is often trained around trees, but 
in such positions care has to be exercised in 
giving the plants their annual cleanin:, as the 
stems are so brittle that a careless person 
may easily break half the growths and so render 
the plants unsizhtly for a whole season. 

There are many fine varieties of the Ivy. 
leafed section, but with the exception of Souv. 
de Chas. Turner and a few others, most ot them 
lack the vigour and decorative value of 
Mme. Crousse. 

Some cf the old-fashioned Zonal varieties 
are used for covering walls, and thev are a 
blaze of colour for several months, revelling 
in the drought and intense heat to which they 
are subjected during the summer. They are 
always most effective when growing in company 
with other creepers. 


SENECIO. 

Senecio hederaefolius is extensively planted 
for covering large spaces, and is at its best 
during the early-winter months, whilet S. 
macroglossus, which flowers in summncr, is not 
so frequently met with. 


KENNEDYA AND HARDENBERGIA. 


The most useful and showy of all the species 
cf Hardenbergia is H. Comptoniana. I doubt 
very much whether there is any real distinction 
between this and H. monophylla, the latter 
probably producing the larger flower. 

Light in growth, H. Comptoniana may be 
associated with other creepers or ailowed to 
ramble at will, when it soon takes possession of 
the situation if left unchecked. The finest 
specimen I have seen was cne which had taken 
possession of an Olive tree, eventually killing 
its support and forming a most imposing 
specimen when in full bloorn. 

Kennedya nigricans with its almost black 
flowers is a very vigorous grower, but K. Mar- 
ryatae (or prostrata) with its deep red flowers, 
is the more effective cf the two. It is often 
met with under the name of K. rubicunda. 
This is raised from seeds, and it is best to sow 
the seeds just before they are quite ripe, when 
they germinate in a short time, but if allowed 
to become perfectly ripe they often take months 
to germinate. 

Many other creepers or climbers are used for 
the embellishment of our Riviera Gardens, 
and many more might be introduced, but, 
alas! many of southern nurserymen here use 
any kind of soil that is handy, and the young 
plants present such a sickly and stunted appear- 
ance that visitors are not eaver to buy them. 
Injudicious watering atter potting, especially 
amon2st hard-wooded plants, is also a cause 
of many failures. F. W. Smith. — 


A 


ORCHID NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


CYPRIPEDIUM BRIGADIER, BECKTON’S 
VAR. 

THE illustration on p. 443 (Fig. 180), shows 
the fine form and markin:s of this handsome 
Cypripedium, althouzh it fails to convey the 
fine colour of the flower. C. Brigadier is the 
result of crossing C. Gaston Bultel with C. 
Lecanum, Keeling’s var., and the variety 
now referred to is a distinct improvement upon 
the original cross. The broad, dorsal sepal 
is three inches across, rich burnt sienna colour, 
with crimson specklings which are very bright 
and effective where the coloured area merces 
into the white margin. The petals are well 
displayed, and, like the lip, coloured similarly 
to the dorsal sepal. Mr. Bertram J. Beckton, 
Daisy Bank, Irlams-o’-th-Height, Manchester, 
exhibited this variety at the meeting of The 
Orchid Club, Manchester, on November 13, last, 
when it was awarded a Premier Diploma, as 
recorded on p. 419 of our issue of November 21. 
Our illustration representa the flower at abou! 
three-quarter size. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


WINTER FLOWERING BEGONIAS. 


Winter-flowering Begonias. as represented 
by the Gloire de Lorraine group, and the larger- 
flowered type resulting from crossing Begonia 
socotrana with tuberous-rooted varieties, are 
of immense importance for the decoration 
and furnishing of the greenhouse or intermediate 
house during the winter months, and they are 
equally valuable for furnishing the conserva- 
tory and for house and table decoration, 

The Begontas resultin? from crossing B. 
socotrana and the tuberous-rooted vatieties 
are very beautiful, but not so generally grown 
as they deserve to be, probably because their 
successful cultivation is by no means easy. 
That this dilticulty is fairly general is proved 
by the many requests for advise on their culti- 
vation. 

The most difficult period is during the resting 
stage, for these hybrid Begonias have neither 
the scaly rhizome or resting buds of B. socotrana 
nor the tuberous roots of the other parents, 
althouzh in some of the stronzer-growin z 
varieties a small, tuberous root-stock is formed. 
In certain of the smaller-growing and weaker 
varieties, there is little more than a slight 
swelling at the base of the shoots, and when 
this is the case. they are very difficult: to main- 
tain over the resting period, indeed, it is 
necessary to keep a large stock of plants for 
propagation, as losses are generally heavy 
in the resting stage. Such varieties as The 
Gem, Elatior, and Ideala are particularly dith- 
eult to manage in this respect. 

The last set raised and put into commerce 
by Messrs. J. Veitch and Sons, just before they 
gave up their business, are much stronger- 
growing plants, and are easier to keep sately 
over their resting period : they include Exquisite. 
Optima, Ernita and Fascination. The older 
variety, Mrs. Heal. also falls naturally into this 
set, as does Orange King sent out by Messrs 
Clibrans. 

During their resting period, which extends 

fromthe middle or end of December until April. 
the plants should be kept in a temperature of 
about 30°, the chief aim being to keep the stems 
and leaves fresh and green so long as possible, 
in fact, they should be retained nore or less, 
until mew growth appears at the base. It. 
throuzh any circumstances, the stems are lost, 
there is very little chance of saving the plants. 
especia lly of such varieties as [Ideala and Elatior. 
In any case it is fatal to dry them off as is done 
with ordinary tubcrous-rooted Bezonias.. 
_ During the resting period .water should . be 
supplied very carefully as over-watering is 
fatal, nor must they be. allowed to became too 
dry, as either extreme is likely to result in the 
premature loss of the. old stems. As a means 
‘to keeping them fresh, u moist atmosphere 
should be maintained. by light spraving on and 
between the pots. 

If all goes well new growth should appear 
towards the end -of- April, and more water 
may- ther be given.. From the -middle. of 
May and throughout June. the young shoots 
of from three to four inches in length will 
provide suitable cuttings. About this time 
it is usually found necessary to remove a portion 
of the old leaves to allow the light to reach the 
vounz growth. The cuttings should be cut 
close to the root-stock, taking care not to damage 
the younzer shoots that will provide suc- 
eessional cuttin 2s.. : 

Cuttinzs are best inserted singly. in small 
pots in a light, sandy compost, plunging the 
' pots in a propagating case., with bottom heat 
At cominand, in a temperature of 60° to 65°: 
‘here they will root quickly, and after rooting 
should be removed from the case and stood 
-on a bench well up to the roof-glass. So soon 
as they are well-rooted transfer them to slightly 
` tarzer pots; when they have recovered from the 
- repottinz, and as the season advances, gradually 
“accustom them to a lower temperature and more 
airy conditions. During the summer these 
Begonias grow freely under much the same con- 
ditions as the ordinary tuberous-rooted varieties, 
only the temperature must be a little higher. 








and the atmosphere rather closer and moister. 
Very little fire-heat is necessary at this period 
except during dull weather. An average 
temperature of 50° to 60° suits them quite 
well in summer, although it may be allowed 
to rise higher with sun heat, especially when 
the house is closed. Ventilation should be 
given with great care at all times and shade 
provided during the hottest part of the day. Iam 
convinced that many failures result from growing 
these Begonias in a stuffy. very warm atmos- 
phere. 

Karly-rooted plants of such = strong-growing 
varieties as Exquisite, Fascination, Mrs. Heal. 
and Orange Kinz may be potted into six-inch 
pots for flowering, while later-rooted stock of 
the same varieties make useful plants in 48-sized 
pots. The smaller-growinz varieties as repre- 
sented by The Gem, Elutior, Ideala and Optima, 
give the best results when grown in forty-cight 
sized pots. Over-potting must be guarded 
avaingt and careful watering is essential at all 
times. 

The potting compost should consist of a 
good medium loam that has been stacked for 
twelve months, a little well-decaved leaf-scil 
(the amount will vary according to the character 
of the loam), and sufficient sand to render the 


whole porous. A forty-eight-sized potful 
of bone meal may be added to every bushel 
of compost, and a dusting of lime should 


also be added, as apart from its other uses, 
it appears to be a deterrent to eel-worm, 
although the only certain safeguard against 
this pestis tosterilise both the loam and leaf-soil. 

In common with most Begonias, the winter- 
flowering varieties are subject to attacks of 
Begonia imite, generally known as‘ rust”; 
this can he cured, and more important still, 
can be prevented, by the use of the sulphur 


vaporiser, a few applic ations during the season 
being sufficient to check this pest. Attacks 
at aphis may be prevented by light and 


occasional fumigations. 

In addition to the varieties already mentioned 
there are numbers of double and semi-double 
Begonias, mostly raised by Messrs. Clibran’s. 
These inelude Altrincham Pink, Clibran’s Pink. 
eclipse, Emily Clibran, Empress, Flambeau, 
Scarlet Beauty and Vulcan. Unfortunately, 
in the immediate neighbourhood of London 
it is useless to attempt their cultivation, for 
one foggy night will strip them of every flower 
and bud. 

The other winter-flowering Begonias, as 
represented by Begonia Gloire de Lorraine 
and its varieties, are very popular, and their culti- 
vation i& well understood. They are easily 
propagated by means of. leaf-cuttinga or front 
basal cuttings secured early in the year, the old 
plants having their .flowering shoots partly 
cut back to induce young growths to start trom 
the base. Some cultivators contend that 
leaf cuttings mako the best plants; personally. 
I have not observed any difference, and cuttings 
certainly ` provide’ the quickest method of 
obtaining planta. . 

These "Begonias ` are invaluable for decorative 


Work, and they may be grown into large speci- 


mens, or in forty-eight or even sixty-sized pots 
for indoor and table’ decorations; they are 
aleo ideal for hanging baskets. Not the least 
of their valuable qualities is the length ot 
time individual plants remain in flower. 1 have 
known baskets placed in the flowering house 
during October to be in good condition the 
following October, when the fresh stock displaced 
them. In addition to the type, there are 
many varieties, such as the white Turnford 
Hall, Mrs. Leopold de Rothschild, which to-day 
seems more largely grown than the type, 


Amabilis, Patrie, Rochfordii and The King. 
There are also some of American origin, 


such as Glory of Cincinnati, Mrs. Petersen 
and Peerless. Mrs. Petersen, with its dzeply- 
coloured flowers and dark foliage, is valuable 
for decoratinz, but is rather slow-growing, 
and if large plants are required they should be 
grown ou for a second year ; itis also an advan- 
tage to root the cuttings during November. 
It may be of some interest, especially to the 
younzer generation of gardeners, to give a brief 
outline of the history of the winter-flowering 


Begonias referred to above. ` Begonia soootrans 
which has played such an ‘important part iy 
the production of these plants, was introduced 
from the island of Socotra in 1880 by the latè 
Professor Sir Isaac Bayley Balfour. Regius 
Keeper of the Royal Botanie Garden, Edinburgh. 
In 1892, M. Lemoine, of Nancy. crossed B. 
socotrana with B. Dregei. a white-flowered 
South African species, the resulting hybrid 
beinz the well-known B. Gloire de Lorranie. 
In 1903, Messrs. J. Veiteh and Sons raised Agatha 
and Agatha compacta, the former resulting 
from a cross between B. sucotrana and a hybrid 
known in gardens as Moonlight, this being the 
result of a cross between B. Pearceiand B. Dregei. 
Agatha may be best described as a dwarf-growime 
B. Gloire de Lorraine ; Agatha compacta is still 
more compact and resulted from crossing B 
socotrana with B. natalensis, a Sonth African 
species, resembling B. Drezei. 

Turning now to the other set we find that 
B. socotrana was again the potent parent 
Messrs. J, Veitch and Sons had already done 
good work with tuberous-rooted Begonias, 
the original species of whieh was introduced 
by them from South America. The earlier 
of the large-bloomed winter-flowering varieties 
we are now considering were raised by that 
elever hybridist and plantstnan, the late Mr. 
John Heal. The first one flowered during 
L882, and resulted from crossing B. socotrana 
and B. insignis (incarnate), a Mexican species 
The hybrid was named Autumn Kose, but. it 
was not distributed; the next variety, John 
Heal, flowered during 1883 and in this case 
B. socotrana was the seed parent, the summer- 
flowering Viscountess Doneraile, one of the 
early varieties of the tuberous-rooted section, 
being the pollen parent. Adoiws, distributed 
in 1887. was raised from an orange-flowered 
tuberous variety crossed with John Heal 
Following Adonis caine Winter Gein, from B 


socotrana and a dark crimson, tuberous- 
rooted variety. A semi-double, rose-coloured 
tuberous variety crossed with B. socotrana, 


produced from a single seed capsule, the varieties 
Ensign, Winter Perfection, Ideala and Success 
Another cross with a sinzle, scarlet-flowered 
variety produced Mrs. Heal, Myra and Winter 
Cheer. These were followed by Julius, Sylvia, 
Elatior, etc., and then came the last set before 
the firm closed down, viz., Exquisite, blush- 
white passing to clear pink towards the margins 
of the petals ; Emita, coppery-orange ; Fascina- 
tion, salmon-orange tinted rosy-red—this gives 
a fine warm mass of colour during the dull days ; 
and Optima, in some respects the most dainty of 
them all, somewhat slender-growlng with smaller 
flowers, produced in wonderful profusion, 
the soft, warm salmon colour of the flowers 
making it ideal for decorative work.--Xot the 
least of their merits is the length- ef -. time- these 
plants remain in flower. Even under the adverse 
winter conditions that obtein-at Kew, - ‘they 
remain in flower for at least two months. - There 
are, of course, other winter-flowering.. Begonias 
but limitations of space forbid their- -mention 
here: J. Coutts. - 
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NOTICES OF - BOOKS... 


Bulb Gardening. _ 


In the preface the author of this ‘book * 
states that experts or bulb specialists are well- 
provided with `“ profound works,” and aa_he 
writes for the “less experienced home garden 
enthusiast.’ In. the £23 pages (including 
index) he conveys a large amount of useful 
information upon a very interesting subject 
He indicates the right way of planting bulbs, 
and by means of diagrams, shows what is equally 
inportant, the wrong way of doing so. . Possibly 
the “less experienced ` enthusiast may not 
know which is the right way up of a bulb or 
tuber, and so Mr. Macself vives a pave af dia- 
grams “showing the right way for planting.” 





Miacsell. . Thornton 


* Bulb Gardening. By <A. J. 
a ret : ; W.C. 2, Price 


Butterworth, Ltd., 15, Bedford Street, 
6/- het. 
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We agree with the author that growers of 
Cucumbers, Melons or Mushrooms are in the 
fortunate position of being able to utilise the 
compost from their beds to improve the soil 
of the bulb beds, the manure contained in the 
compost having lost the rankness which the 
bulbs cannot tolerate.” But how many home 
garden enthusiasts of small experience grow 
Cucumbers, Melons and Mushrooms ? 

Information regarding the care of bulbs after 
the plants have flowered and before the foliage 
has died down is good, but we cannot agree 
with the unqualified recommendation that 
September and October are better months for 
planting in than November. Most Tulip 
enthusiasts, and certainly market growers, 
agree the first half of November is the best 
period in which to plant bulbs of those fine 
garden subjects—the May-flowering Tulips. 
Mr. Macself discusses Daffodils at some length 
and gives selections of varieties for various 
purposes ; he deals similarly with Tulips. 
Regarding Gladioli, his advice to place a layer 
of sand beneath each corm at planting time 
is good in so far as heavy and sticky soils 
are concerned, but in light and moderately 
light soils this provision is entirely unnecessary, 
as we have proved after many years’ experience. 
By the way, do the great Gladioli experts 
plant corms with such meticulous care even 
in heavy land’ We trow not. 

The author covers a wide field, for he uses 

the term bulb in its wide-embracing sense 
Bo as to include tubers as well as corms and bulbs, 
though why: Dahlias receive no mention and 
Begonias are included, is as difficult to under- 
stand as is the inconsistency of including 
Caladium, Eucharis, Gloriosa and Hymeno- 
eallisina work for the `“ less experienced bome 
garden enthusiast.” 
_ However, the work will prove useful to 
many who are novices in the ways of bulbs, 
corms and tubers. We are glad to observe 
that Mr. Macself has many good words to say 
on behalf of Freesius and Lachenalias and while 
we are pleased to see that he has indicated 
those Liliums which are stem-rooting, we do 
not. see eye to eve with him as to the depth 
of planting Lily bulbs. The work is illustrated 
by several plates in colour, numerous half- 
tone. reproductions and many line drawings. 
and it is well-printed. 





_-- NURSERY NOTES. 


MESSRS. DOBBIE ‘AND CO., PORTO BELLO. 
- EDINBURGH. 


SEPTEMBER, jn the nurseries of this famous 
Scottish horticultural establishment, is a month 
of splendour and abundant interest, for in the 
cool, northern climate, many flowers, which 
in the south have lost their pristine beauty, 
are still in the fulness of their glory, whilst 
the Dahlias, Roses, early Chrysanthemums 
and other flowers of autumn are happy in the 
temperate glow of September sunshine. 

Roses cover an extensive area and embrace 
all the best of modern and older varieties ; 
the brilliant colours were at their very best. 
on the occasion of our visit. Betty Uprichard 
The Queen Alexandra Rose. Lady Inchiquin 
and K. of K. glowed with a lustre which told of 
rude health, and the rich yellows of Mrs. Wemyss 
Quin, Golden Emblem, and Christine showed 
no signs of bleaching such as we frequently 
see in southern gardens. Numbers of new 
varieties are forthcoming from Portobello; 
Mrs. Fred H. Howard, named by Mr. F. H. 
Howard, the American rosivian, is a delight- 
ful flower of deep orange with a sheen of old 
gold; Monarch will be a useful addition to 
exhibition Roses, producing blooms of tine 
build and substance, the colour being a pleasing 
shade of pink; Daphne is specially noteworthy 
by reason of its rich perfume. and John Russell 
is of great size and glowing crimson. All the 
Roses at the Portobello nurseries are worked 
on Rosa laxa, and the big batches of robust 
bushes disarm criticism of this comparatively 
modern Rosge-stock. 
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That the development’ of modern types of 
decorative Dahlias has brought the flower 
into unprecedented popularity is placed beyond 
the shadow of doubt by the mere sight of the 
immense quantity grown by Messrs. Dobbie and 
Co. Business is the purpose of the firm's 
existence, and demand is the governing factor 
in regulating stock. With the many thousands 
of plants grown for purposes of propagation, 
the output of young stock in spring must he 
enormous, and it is noteworthy that Collerette 
Varieties occupy a foremost place, the Coltness 
type being also prominent. A few of the old 
double show Dahlias are grown for those amateur 
florists who still exhibit at local Scotch shows, 
and the dainty little Pompons have evidently 
many admirers, for the collection of these 
occupies a large area of ground. Cactus Dahlias 
are undoubtedly the supreme favourites of 
the Dahlia fancier, but the quality of a variety 
must be of the very best, and one such, seen in 
fine form at Messrs. Dobbie’s, is Archibald, 
V.C. Its colour emulates the delicate and 
subtle tints of a clear piece of mother-o’-pearl, 
and if there is a finer Cactus Dahlia for form. 
colour and all round quality we have missed 
seeing it. Of the Collerettes a few outstanding 
varieties are Lochnagar, Linnet, Islay, Hussar, 
Scarlet Queen and Thames, but many others 
are fine enough for any collection. Coltness 
Gem has a rival for brilliancy in Peter Pan. 
which is of a scarlet akin to that of a guardsman’s 
tunic. Midget and Dixie are both clear vellows, 
but Pink Coltness is not of very pleasing tone. 

Exhibition and bedding varieties of Violas 
and Pansies were flowering as profusely and 
perfectly as we in the south are accustomed to 
have them in a favourable spring season. 
Whatever may be said to the contrary, a Scotch 
exhibition Viola is a flower of wonderful form 
and beauty, and so long as it is accepted and 
grown as an exhibition flower, and is not asked 
to take the place of a real bedding variety, 
it is a flower to admire and cherish. On the 
other hand, true bedders are handled in vast 
quantities by Messrs. Dobbie and Co. and 
in their way, are as fine as the aristocrats 
of the show board. 

Passing through the hardy perennial quarters 
a patch of Cheiranthus edinensis attracted 
attention, for here in mid-September it was 
thickly bespangled with fascinating little 
blossoms, and it had been thus bedecked rizht 
through the season from Wallflower time 
in spring. The colours vary from amber- 
yellow to wine-red with sometimes a lavender- 
purple flower which bespeaks the influence 
of Cheiranthus linifolius as one of its parents. 
C. Allionii is credited with being the other parent: 
it may be so, but somewhat similar crosses 
have been made between C. mutabilis and C. 
linifohus. At all events, it is a very charming 
subject, and suitable for planting in broad musses. 

The glasshouses contained much of interest 
although many of the subjects grown for sced 
had passed their effective stage. Begonia 
narcissiflora is one of the latest developments 
of the tuberous-rooted Begonis, the outer 
petals of which are like a frilled single Hower, 
but protruding from the centre to a length 
of three inches, or thereabouts, is a tubular. 
trumpet-like limb of the bloom, closely similar 
in form to the trumpet of a large-flowered 
Daffodil. The effect is distinct, peculiar perhaps, 
but pleasing, and as the colours include salinon 
and rosy pink, cream, lemon, and deeper yellow, 
together with red shades, this new break is 
likely to have many admirers. A grand batch 
of Gloxinias still carried many gorgeously 
coloured blossoins, despite the weight of almost 
ripe seed upon the plants. An outstanding 
feature of the strain is its perfectly erect- 
fHowering habit, the blossoms standing well up 
above the ample foliage and producin an 
infinitely finer effect than older types which 
carry their flowers horizontally. 

Southerners are disposed to think that 
florists’ flowers have slipped out of cultivation, 
but while visiting Messrs. Dobbie’s establish- 
ment there are pleasant reminders that in 
Scotland, or somewhere, this firm must still 
find a big outlet for most, if not all, of the real 
old florists’ flowers, tender and hardy, annual 


and perennial, while the perfection of form. 
accuracy of markings and other ‘‘ points” of to- 
day’s varieties, even of such old time favourites 
as French Marigolds, would warm the hearts 
of the greatest stickler for ` points ” in a flower. 





HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 


PIPLESS FRUITS. 


A YEAR or two back, I noted in these pages 
a curious prevalence, or at any rate, common. 
ness, Of pipless Pears from the perry orchards. 
Many a fruit, though of good or even excessive 
size, was found to be without any well-formed 
or sometimes even any recognisable pip. This 
season I have noted a similar condition amongst 
Apples. On slicing a dozen or two from a pair 
of trees which carried a distinct crop (say 
one-third or one-quarter crop), not a single one 
was found with a developed pip, a series of 
tiny black specks representing what should have 
been pips, though many of the fruits were of 
good size (90 grams, or well over three ounces) 
Curiously enough, the fruit of another variety 
(a pair of trees in the same row in the orchard), 
showed every cell filled with good plump pips. 
It appears that the pipless specimens are not 
infrequently above usual size and irregular in 
shape. 

Quite an unexpected amount of “* glussiness " 
has also been met with in cider fruit from 
different orchards, and in many cases, apart 
from apparent glassiness,“ juices have been 
very viscous or mucilaginous, and very rebellious 
to filtration. 





ANNUAL FRUITING. 


Mx. WESTON (p. 392) raises several interesting 
questions. ‘The vine produces fruit on a shoot 
derived from a bud formed the previous season; 
a shoot from a bud on older wood will only 
blossom on the laterals that its shoot produces, 
and if the vine be out-of-doors or in a cold house, 
the fruit will probably be too late to ripen. 
There must be some occult sap change in this 
transfer which leads to the formation of a 
fertile bud. In the Peach, Cherry and Plum 
fruit-bearing occurs directly on the wood 
formed the previous season. In all the above 
there is ready-made fruiting stuff at the com. 
mencement of each season. On the other hand. 
the Apple is credited with needing two years 
und the Pear with three (though occasionally 
less) years for the formation of a mature fruit- 
bud; indeed, apparently well-developed fruit- 


buds muy go on year after year without even 


blossoming— evidently some factor in the 
necessary nourishment, or perhaps conditions 
which will- lead to the establishment of the 
necessary nourishment is lacking. For instance. 
I have such a Pear, that only bore a crop 
after the very hot, dry season of 1921, though 
it is well-furnished with apparently healthy 
fruit buds. It is clear that there must be 
more chance for a hitch between blossom-bud 
production and actual fruiting in the case of 
the Apple and Pear, than in ‘the Plum tribe: 
thus, heavy-cropping or even blossoming 
may rob the fruit buds of some amount of 
necessary food, and so make them fail to bear 
fruit. Due time is evidently needed for the 
working up and correct passage of nutritive 
materials to the developing bud, but that is 
not all, for due temperature at the time of 
blossoming must also prevail, or all may be 
latent. A Plum tree, upon whose blooms 
abundant bees have been observed workinz, 
and upon which fruit only occurred on twi: S 
close to the wall, whilst those only a couple 
of inches away, like those still lesa protected, 
were bare, is a striking feature, and suggests 
want of warmth where there was no truit. 
With regard to north and east walls, an old 
and valued friend put his Apricot trees on the 
east of the walls of the old rectory garden, and 
when he retired after forty-nine vears, he planted 
them similarly at the new house. recall 
his trees as perfect pictures when the fruit was 
ripening, though whether they fruited well 
every year I cannot state. H. E. Durham. 
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Colletia cruciata.—I see that a correspondent 
from Cardiff has mentioned that he observed 
a specimen of Colletia cruciata in bloom at 
Roath Park. Here, somewhat further west, 
a fine specimen of Colletia cruciata, about 
twelve feet high, has been blooming freely 
for the last two months, and even now, the 
last day in November, is well in bloom. Along- 
side it is its relative, C. spinosa, about fifteen 
feet high, which also flowered in October. 
The latter, although ornamental, has not the 
fragrance of the former. A. H. Vivian, Clyne 
Castle, Blackpill, Swansea. 


Onions and Parsley.—I was interested in 
Mr. Gardner's remarks on this subject, on p. 435, 
because it illustrates the practice of Mr. Esson, 
late gardener at Crimonmogate, Aberdeenshire, 
where I was an apprentice. The plot of ground 
to be planted was marked out into four-feet 
beds, with foot-wide alleys between. The 
Onion seed was mixed thinly with that of 
Parsley. and sown broadcast. The early thinning 
of the plants received careful attention. Each 
apprentice gardener was allowed to sow one 
bed. A similar practice with respect to sowing 
broadcast was followed in the case of Carrots. 
I spent four-and-a-half years in the gardens at 
Crimonmogate, and have never had cause to 
regret ny stay there. In my opinion, all young 








gardeners would derive great educational 
advantages from sound practice in general 
out-door work. Thos. Cuoomber, Monmouth. 


Carnation Diseases.—We hear far too much 
about disease in Perpetual-flowering Carnations, 
particularly stem-rot, and those who talk most 
loudly appear to be the large commercial 
Carnation growers, who supply the markets with 
flowers and have grown Carnations for many 
years. Undoubtedly. the chief cause of all the 
trouble is that they do not change their stocks, 
or their soil, often enough, whereas, if they only 
Followed the example of the most simple of 
farmers, they would know that change of stock 
and rotational cropping are necessary. In 
different districts certain methods of cultivation 
become popular, such as those of adding potash 
and phosphates to the soil, but Carnations 
cannot be grown successfully in this fashion 
for many consecutive years. The soil in 
the greenhouse has not the benefit of the action 
of frost, wind and rain, ete., and therefore the 
conditions are unnatural. To my mind, the 
interchange of stock in certain districts is a 
mistake. A farmer gets his seed Potatos 
from a different district and soil to his own, 
und it is only by following this method that the 
constitution of a variety of Carnation can be 
retained. We have two nureeries for perpetual- 
flowering Carnations, in different districts. 
one on light soil, the other on heavy clay, 
and the benefit the stocks receive by being 
changed over every third or fourth year is nothing 
short of marvellous. An exchanve of stock is 
tempting, but, as a rule, both parties to the 
exchange give cuttings from their worst, not 
their best, plants, whereas, it is only the best 
selected cuttings, free from disease, that are 
worth the time, expense and energy necessary to 
cultivation. C. Montagu Allwood. 


Late Wasps’ Nests. —The note by Mr. A. T. 
Harrison, on p. 432, is interesting, and f shall 
be glad if he will send me some specimens of the 
Wasps in question with a view to identifving 
the species. Failing this, was the general 
colour of the outer envelopes of the nests 
vrey or brown, and was it shell-like in pattern 
or otherwise ? Perhaps he has kept some 
and can send me a sample. It is not often that 
wasps remain active so Jate in the year, and it 
is much more important to destroy nests in 
September, before the queens and drones 
usually come forth, ie., in carly October. Mr. 
Harrison can rest pretty well assured that 
by no means all the thirty or forty queens 
he found would have survived to start nests 
next spring, and if they did by any chance 
it by no means follows that all the nests would 
have persisted through the summer. C. 
Nivholaon, 35, The Avenue, Hale End, EA. 
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SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL. 


DECEMBER 1.—Although there were numerous 
bright and attractive exhibits at the Royal 
Horticultural Hall on this date it was obvious 
that the severely cold weather had kept many 
exhibitors away. There were, however, few 
vacant spaces, as the British Carnation Society 
contributed several exhibits, and other tables 
were filled with paintings and drawings of plants 
and flowers. Orchids were a strong feature, 
but with the exception ot Mr. Pirrs display, 
amateurs failed to contribute to what was 
supposed to be a Cypripedium day. There 
were many complaints concerning the tem- 
perature of the hall, which, we understand, 
fell to 40° early on December 1. At 11 o'clock 
the thermometer registered 46 , and the mercury 
soon rose with the increase of members of com- 
inittee and some early visitors. Unless there 
is a guarantee that a more comfortable tempera- 
ture will be provided we are afraid many growers 
will decline to exhibit during the winter season. 


Orchid Committee. 


Present: Sir Jeremiah Colman (in the 
chair), Mr. Gurney Wilson (Hon. See.). Mr. 
Fred J. Hanbury, Mr. C. J. Lucas, Mr. H. T. 
Pitt, Mr. S. W. Flory, Mr. Arthur Dye, Mr. 
John Cypher, Mr. Charles H. Curtis, Mr. Fred. 
K. Sander, Mr. J. E. Shill, Mr. T. Armstrong, 
Mr. E. R. Ashton, Mr. J. Wilson Potter, Mr. 
Stuart H. Low, and Mr. H. G. Alexander. 


AWARDS OF MERIT. 


Cypripedium Locarno (Albert Fisher X Christo. 
pher var. Grand Duke Nicholas).-—A big, bold 


hybrid with a very broad, dorsal sepal 
and alnost equally large ventral sepal. The 
dorsal sepal is hooded, white with green 


shading, and large, purplish spots; the petals 
are green with brownish lines, and the lip is 
green shaded with brown. Shown by Messrs. 
BLACK AND FLORY. 

Odontoglossum Robin Hood (Mars x MMlustrissi- 
mum) — This is a handsome Odontoglossum 
of fine size and form. The colour is rieh 
brownish crimson with a very narrow white 
edge to all the segments, the white margin 
being slizhtly heavier on the lip. Shown 
by R. GERRISH, Esq. (gr. Mr. W. Sorrell), 
Salisbury. 

Vuylstekeara Lutetia (Vuylstekeara Brewii X 
Odortoqlossum liuridam).—The small plant shown 
carried two handsome flowers. The sepals 
and petals are rich Venetian-red, and the lip 
has similar colouring at the base, while the 
broad front portion is purplish rose, with white- 
rimmed red spots over the central area. Shown 
by Messrs. CHARLESWORTH AND Co. 


GROUPS. 


A delightful group of Orchids from H. T. PiTT, 
Esq. (gr. Mr. Thurgood), Rosslyn, Stamford Hill, 
was greatly admired. It was composed larecly 
of Cypripediums, these being represented by 
C. insigne Sanderae, C. Glorita, C. Phantasy, 
C. The Claimant, C. Nellie Pitt, C. Etta var. 
Dainty, ete, with several Odontiodas and 
Odontoglossums, Oncidium cheirophorum, Epi- 
dendrum Laucheanum and the showy Lycaste 
Tunstillii. 

A lovely group of Calanthe Veitehii, consisting 
of about 150 spikes of this useful winter-flowering 
Orchid, was shown by Henry B. BRANDT, 
Esq. (gr. Mr. H. Cook), Capenor, Nutfield. 
Surrey. The foreground of the group was 
composed of Cypripedium insigne and its variety 
Sanderae, while Ferns of various sorts, chiefly 
Aspleniums, provided a suitable ground work. 
One plant of C. insigne carried two dozen 
flowers. 

BARON BRUNO NCHRÖDER (gr. Mr. Shill), 
Dell Park. Egham, showed halt-a-dozen glorious 
spikes of the lovely Calanthe Harrissii 
superb spike of Aliltonia Lycaena 
Margaret X Lord Lambourne) with ~crimson 
rose and white colouring; aud a fine flower 
of C. Cappa Magna, with a large flat dorsal 
sepal heavily coloured with deep rose, brown, 
green and white. 

A large exhibit from Messrs. COWAN axb Co., 
claimed considerable attention from Orehid 
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lovers. The plants were admirably staged 
and a few of the outstanding kinds were Brasso- 
Cattleya British Queen, Laelio-Cattleya Urbania, 
with a very bright purple lip; L.-C. Queen 
Mary, L.-C. Natalie, the chaste Cypripedium 
Boltonii, C. Mary Gratrix, C. Maudiae mag- 
nificun, C. Goliath, C. Britain’s Queen, of fine 
form and substance: C. Rosseti, Odontioda 
Alcazar, and the white Cattleya Salara. Mas- 
devallin tovarensis was also included in good 
condition, 

Messrs. SANDER had several tall spikes of 
Oncidium tigrinum in their group, and many 
good Odontoglossums. Associated with these 
were Cattleya Albion, Laelio-Cattleya Enid 
var. Sanderae,L-C. Schroderae.and the handsome 
golden L.-C. Oriflamme, the big Brasso-Cattleva 
Boadicea, Cypripedium Nydia, C. Maudiae, 
Oncidium Forbesii, and other good Orchids. 

Messrs. J. CYPHER AND SoNs contributed a 
fine collection of Cypripediums, and among 
their many good things we noted C. Bourtonense, 
C. Leeanum Gratrixae, C. Queen of Belgium‘ 


C. insigne Sanderae, C. Gaston Bultel, C. 
Lecanum Clinkaberryanuinm, C. Ballet Girl, 
and C. Hassallii, with C. insigne Harefield 


Hall, and its rival in size, C. Goliath. 

In the annexe, Mr. Harry Dixon had a 
small group wherein the brilliant, though 
small, Sophro-Cattleya Dorea (Doris X aurea), 
was an attraction. Cypripedium Venus, C. 
Boltoni, C. insigne Sanderae, Masdevallia 
tovarensis, andCirrhopetalumMastersianum,were 
also included. Messrs. BLACK AND FLORY 
showed fine examples of Cypripedium Locarno, 
a very large hybrid, Sophro-cattleya The Pearl, 
and Cattleya Lysander. 


Fioral Committee. 


Section A.—Present: Mr. H. B. May (in 
the chair), Mr. J. F. McLeod, Mr. H. J. Jones, 
Mr. Donald Allan, Mr. J. M. Bridgeford. Mr. 
Montagu C. Allwood, Mr. D. Ingamells, Mr. 
Andrew Ireland, Mr. J. B. Riding, Mr. F. G. 
Cousins, Mr. F. Streeter, Mr. W. B. Gingell, 
Mr. W. B. Crane, Mr. Charles E. Pearson, 
Mr. H. R. Darlington, Mr. W. H. Page, and 
Mr. E. R. Janes. 


Section B.—Present: Mr. C. J. Musgrave 
fin the chair), Mr. W. J. Bean, Mr. Gerald 
Loder, Mr. G. Reuthe, Mr. W. B. Crantield, 
Mr. Reginald Cory, Mr. C. Williams, Mr. T. 
Hay, Mr. A. Bedford, Mr. F. G. Preston, Mr. 
E. H. Wilding, Mr. W. G. Baker, Mr. R. C. 
Notcutt, and Mr. A. E. Bowles. 


AWARDS OF MERIT. 


Asparagus plumosus Boundii.—The plant 
shown under the above name is a distinct 
and valuable form of Asparagus plumosus 
nanus. The branches are more Fern-like, 
and the side shoots are much shorter than those 
of the variety nanus. It is an elegant and 
graceful pot plant, and the cut sprays would 
be valuable for all decorative purposes. The 
two plants on view were of an exceedingly 
prolitic habit. Shown by Messrs. BOUND AND 
Son, m 

Chrysanthemum Belle C'hinoise.— A large 
Japanese variety which we expect would be 
of the first exhibition size earlier in the season. 
It is of perfect exhibition form, and the narrow, 
bright yellow florets droop, making a graceful 
bloom. Shown by Messrs. Kremmen Luxrorp 
AND Co. 

Chrysanthemum Delicata.— A market Japanese 
variety, of rather more than average size, good 
form and delicate pink colouring, which is 
rather paler in the centre of the bloom. Shown 
by Mr. H. SHOESMITH. 

Chrysanthemum Pink Prize.—A small market 
Japanese variety of bright mauve-pink colouring 
which would be valuable tor decorative purposes. 
Shown by Mr. H. W. THORPE. 

Chrysanthemum Ruby Ray.—A small single 
variety of Intense velvety crimson colouring, The 
ray florets are broad, and the disc is perhaps a 
trifle large in comparison, but the vivid colouring 
is particularly valuable. Shown by Mr. H. W. 
THORP. 

Pavetta  abysainica.—This tropical shrub, 
which in the Mexican House at Kew has grown 
to fully fifteen feet high. might well be popu- 
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larly described as being a robust Viburnum of 
V. Carlesii type, beamng compact corymbs of 
short-stemmed Ixora-like flowers. The starry 
flowers are waxy white and have long filaments, 
but do not appear to possess the fragrance 
which is generally associated with tropical 
white flowers. Shown by the Director, Royal 
Gardens, Kew. 
GROUPS. 

No doubt the show of the British Carnation 
Society, Which was held in conjunction with 
the R.H.S. meeting, was responsible for the 
magnificent collection of greenhouse Carnations 
arranged so tastefully by Mr. C. ENGELMANN. 
This tilled a considerable table space, and the 
large vases containing high quality blooms in 
clear and distinct colours made a most welcome 
display. Chief amongst the varieties so well 
set up by Mr. ENGELMANN were Saffron, of 
rich yellow colour; Rouge, whose colour is 
amply descriptive ; Laddie, of bright scarlet, 
Cupid and Delice, of lovely pink shades; and 
White Enchantress. 

Another praiseworthy collection was well 
arranged by Messrs. NTUART Low ann Co. 
They had a very large basket of their variety 
Lady Hindlip, which received the B.C.S. Award 
of Merit. Mauve Queen, of delicately beautiful 
colouring : Saffron; Mrs. Hamilton Fellowes, 
deep purple: Mrs. Ives Improved, of deeper 
tone; Eileen Low, rich-salmon pink ; and Sir 
Philip Sassoon, brizht crimson, were also admir- 
able. A small collection of Carnations set up 
by Messrs. ALLWooD Bros. included a handsome 


vase of mixed varieties and several vases 
ot Dianthus Allwoodi. 
Just inside the entrance, Baron BreNo 


SCHRÖDER (gr. Mr. B. J. Henderson), The Dell 
Park, Englefield) Green, set up a magnificent 
vroup of Begonias of the Gloire de Lorraine 
type. These large plants, bearing immense quan- 
tities of flowers, were splendid examples of 
superb cultural skill. In addition to the variety 
already mentioned, there were equally good 
plants of Mrs. L. de Rothschild, whieh may be 
described as a glorified form; Mrs. J. Peterson, 
which in addition to an abundance of rich 
pink flowers has bronzy leaves; and a good 
White variety. 

In a large floor group, Messrs. L. R. RUSSELL, 
Lro., displayed well-grown Palms, Cordyline 
indivisa, Phormium tenax, Araucaria excelsa, 
Dieksonia antartica, and similar cool greenhouse 
plants of value for conservatory and house 
decoration. Mr. J. KLINKERT had a collection 
of well-grown topiary specimens. 

Chrysanthemums were shown in considerable 
quantity and excellence by Messrs. KEITH 
Luxrorp ann Co. They had many large stands 
filled with exhibition blooms of great size, 
and of such varieties as Majestic, Julian and 
Thos. W. Pockett. In the centre of the large 
group there was a considerable quantity of 
bright blooms of Mrs. A. Brooker, of rather more 
than medium size, while the smaller varieties 
included RK. Hooper Pearson, Nora, Everbright, 
and the Anemone-flowered Caleb Cox. 

On the staging, Mr. A. G. VINTEN had many 
vases of decorative Chrysanthemums. The 
principal varieties were Aldyth, Bronze Molly, 
Balcombe Beauty, Ada Brooker, Golden Marvel 
and Challenger. 

Messrs. SUTTON AND Sons had an interesting 
exhibit of Chrysanthemums raised from seed 
sown in February of this vear. These were 
near all singles of decorative size, of good form 
and included a number of charming shades of 
colour. Such flowers as those shown are of 
great value for home decoration. 

Fascinating little gardens of the miniature 
Japanese garden type were shown by Miss 
Guapys Housk, who also had many bowls of 
water containing small floating gardens, which 
were made of a sort of pumice stone, which 
floats, with quaintly shaped plants in the 
depressions. 

Mr. GEORGE G. WHITELEGG had a collection 
of well-grown Conifers, suitable for planting 
in the rock garden, and also exhibited in pots 
various Naxifrages with rosettes of sparkling 
walveriness, In spite of the lateness of the season, 
Messrs. REAMSBOTTOM AND Co. showed useful 
blooms of their strain of ‘St. Brigid Anemones. 

Lawn mowers, syringes and various garden 
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tools of good make were shown by Messrs. 
THoMAS GUNN, Lro. The Little Wonder Hedge 
Clipper was exhibited by Mr. J. HANSEN, 
and there were many exhibits of | pictures 
of flowers and gardens. 


Fruit and Vegetable Committee. 

Present :—-Mr. C. G. A. Nix (in the chair), 
Mr. H. S. Rivers, Mr. P. C. M. Veitch, Mr. Geo. 
F. Tinley, Mr. W. Lobjoit. Mr. H. V. Taylor, 
Mr. E. Laxton, Mr. S. B. Dicks, Mr. A. Bullock, 
Mr. A. Metealfe, Mr. F. Jordan, Mr. E. Neal. 
Mr. H. Markham, Mr. J. Wilson, Mr. E. Beckett, 
Mr. W. H. Divers, Mr. T. Pateman, Mr. E. A. 
Bunyard and Mr. A. N. Rawes. 

Mr. V. G. STAPLETON, Stamford, sent fruits 
of Persimmon. hich we understand were ripened 
in the open. They were excellent specimens 
and perfectly ripe. 

Messrs. LAXTON Bros. showed two new Apples 
one raised from King of the Pippins crossed 
with Cox’s Orange Pippin, and the other raised 
from Allington Pippin crossed with Cox's 
Orange Pippin. The last was very promising 
and had much of the appearance and flavour 
of Cox's Orange Pippin. This firm also showed 
their new Apples, Lord Lambourne and Superb, 
the latter being one of the finest new Apples 
raised in recent years. 

Messrs. G. BUNYARD AND Co., showed varieties 
of Apples illustrating some of the best in season. 
The sorts were Royal Jubilee, Baumann’s 
Red Winter Reinette, Striped Beefing, Edward 
VIIL Waltham Abbey Seedling, Bramlev`s 
Seedling, Lord Derby, Mere de Menace, Byford 
Wonder, The Queen, Nortolk Beauty and 
Ontario. 


Wisley Rose Awards 1925. 


Tuer following varieties of Roses under trial 
at Wislev, have received the Wisley Rose Award 
for garden decoration, 

AWARD CLAss ]. 

(Double and semi-double varieties). Lady 
Pirric, raised and sent by Messrs. HUGH DICKSON. 
Belfast: Madame Butterfly, raised by Mr. E. 
Hire, sent by Mr. NTEVENSON; Mrs. Henry 
Bowles, raised and sent by Messrs. CHAPLIN 
Bros., Waltham Cross; Lndependance Day, 


sent by Messrs. Bers, Lro., Liverpool: 
Joanna Bridge, raised and sent by Mr. 
EvisHa Hicks, Hurst, Twyford, Berkshire : 
Mrs. Herbert Stevens, raised by Messrs. N. 


McGREDY AND Son, sent by Messrs. A. DICKSON 
AND NONS. 
AWARD CLASS 2. 


(Double and semi-double varieties).—aArie/ 
raised and sent by Messrs. Brees, LTD. : Francis 
Gaunt, raised and sent by Messrs, A. DICKSON 
AND Sons; 4 phyrine Drouhin, raised by 
M. Bicor, sent by Messrs. A. DICKSON AND SONS; 
Salmon Spray, raised by Mr. GRANT, sent by 
Messrs. HAZLEWOOD, New South Wales : Souvenir 
de Claud Denoyel, raised by M. PERNET-DUCHER, 
sent by Mr. E. J. Hicks. 


AWARD Crass l. 


(Dwarf Polyantha Varieties). — Joan of Are, 
raised by M. LevVAVASSEUR, sent by Messrs. 
W. CUTBUSH AND Son, Barnet; Crimson 
Orleans, raised and sent by Messrs. LAXTON 
Bros., Bedford. 

AWARD CLASS 2. 


(Dwarf Polvantha varieties).-- Mrs. R. M. 
Finch, raised by Mr. R. M. Finch, sent by 
Messrs. HAZLEWOOD : Maude E. Gladstore, 
raised and sent by Messrs. Bers, LtD. : Eblours- 
sant, raised and sent by Messre. TURBAT, Orleans; 
Orleans Rose, raised by M. LEVAVASSEUR, 
sent by Messrs. W. CUTBUSH AND NON: Coral 
Cluster raised and sent by Mr. R. MURRELL, 
Shepperton, 

AWARD Crass l. 

(Single varieties).-— Pink Delight, raised and 

sent by Messrs. Laxton Bros. | 
AWARD CLASS 2. 

(Single varieties) Ethel Jamis, raised and 
sent by Messrs. N. McCGREDY AND NON; Irish 
Eleganec, raised and sent by Messrs. A. DICKSON 
AND SONS. 
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AWARD Cass l. 
(Climbing varieties).—--Albertine, 
sent by Messrs. BARBIER, Orleans. 


raised and 


AWARD CLass 2. 

(Chimbing varieties) —Cardinal Wolsey. raised 
and sent by Mr. LEESON., Gretton Northants; 
Atnee Vibert, raised by M. VIBERT. and sent 
by Messrs. F. CANT AND Co.: hareedsa, raised 
by Mr. Wash, sent by Messrs. A. DICKSON 
AND NONS. 


NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


SEVERAL high-class novelties in Chirysanthe- 
mums were placed betore the Floral Corninittées 
of the above society on the occasion of its 
meeting at the Royal Horticultural Hall on 
Monday, November 30. The following awards 
were made .— 

First-Crass CERTIFICATES. 


Delicata.—IT.1.b. A useful, reflexing Japanese 
raniety of fine decorative form. The colour 
is soft pink, Shown by Mr. H. SHOESMITH, 
Junr., Mayford, Woking. 

Jewel, W.1.b. This variety is of large 
decorative size and it belongs to the reflexing 
Japanese section. The florets are narrow and 
pointed. The colour is hghbt chestnut, with a 
glow which is produced by the golden reverse. 
Shown by Mr. H. NHOESMITH, Junr. 

Pink Prize.—41.1.b. A beautiful deep pink 
decorative variety with broad and substantial 
orets. The colour shade is a particularly 
pleasing one. Shown by Mr. H. W. THORPF. 
Worthing. 

buhy Pay N 2a. No hapndsome sin tte 
variety of fine form and substance. The colour 
is a brilliant shade of crimson. Shown by Mr 
THORPE, 

Balle Chinore.—IL la. A brialit vellow,s 
Japanese variety of graceful, drooning forn. 
Shown by Messrs. KEITH LUXFORD AND Co. 

Afert-—Vi2.a. This is a showy single variety. 
with two or three rows of broad. reddish-crimson 
florets. A narrow zone of yellow around the 
eve adds to the attractiveness of this Chrysanthe- 


mum. Shown by Messm. KEITH LUXFORD 
AND Co. 
John Lingrood. -V 2a. A arge, single 


variety of fine form. with broad, round-ended 
florets. The colour is a clear golden yellow. 
Shown by Mr. E. J. HENDERSON, Dell Park 
Gardens, Egham. 


READING AND DISTRICT GARDENERS’. 


THERE was a large attendance of members 
at the usual fortnightly meeting beld in the 
Recreation Club Room, Abbey Hall, on Monday, 
November 23, presided over by the president, 
Mr. Frank E. Morine. 

The programme for the evening consisted of 
two papers held over from the meeting on Novem- 
ber 9, namely *“ Sehizanthus’? and * Herbs.” 
The former subject was introduced by Mr. A. 
W. Gower, The Gardens, Calcot Grange, who 
said that Schizanthuses were among the most 
beautiful of the half-hardy annuals and very 
hard to beat for conservatory or greenhouse 
decoration, besides being useful as cut flowers 
for table and house decoration. Full cultural 
details were given of the Wisetonensis and 
Sutton’s Giant Hybrid forms. The subject 
of t Herbs ` was introduced by Mr. E. J. Dore, 
hon. assistant secretary, who mentioned that 
although Herbs were grown in nearly evety 
garden they dil not receive the attention 
they deserved. About twenty kinds and 
varieties were dealt with, and full cultural 
Instructions given for each. Interesting di~- 
cussions followed each subject. 

In a competition for eighteen buttons of 
Brussels Sprouts there were eight entries; the 
first prize wasawarded to fine specimens staged 
by Mr. A. H. Dow, Caleot Park Gardens, who was 
followed closely by Mr. C. W. WRIGHT, The 
Gardens, Beenham  Lodee (second prize) 
and Mr. If. Wy xx. The Gardens, Luern’s House, 
Goring Heath (third prize). In the non- 
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competitive section a First-Class Certificate 
was gained by Mr. A. H. Dow for a splendid 
collection of cut blooms of Chrysanthemums, 
especially fine being a bloom of Louisa Pockett, 
inches across. A 


measuring over seventeen 
similar award went to Mr. G. Tovey, The 
Gardens, Leighton Park, for four vases of 


single Chrysanthemums. An Award of Merit 
was granted to Mr. E. Ires, 53, Brighton 
Road, Reading, for four vases of a white Chrysan- 
themum grown on an allotment. Special 
attention was directed by the judges to an 
excellent stem of Sutton’s Exhibition Brussels 
Sprouts, shown by Mr. J. Wynn, The Gardens, 
Hammonds, Checkendon, illustrating the 
advantage of planting this popular vegetable 
in firm ground. 








LAW NOTE. 





Purity OF ScotcH SEED POTATOS. 


At Ayr Sheriff Court Mr. James MeMorland, 
farmer, Maxwelton, Dailly, was charged 
with a contravention of the Seeds Act, 
1920, by selling to an English firm of Potato 
merchants five tons of seed Potatos guaranteed 
to be of the Puritan variety, but which did 
not conform to the standard of purity required 
by the Board of Agriculture. A plea of guilty 
was tendered. It was stated that the Potatos 
were sold in November, 1924. In July of that 
year they had been inspected on the farm by an 
official of the Board of Agriculture, and were 
reported to be over the standard. In England, 
however, the crops grown on pure land were 
found to be only twenty-seven to thirty-five 
per cent. of the Puritan variety. In extenuation 
of the offence an agent explained that Mr. 
MeMorland had sold his crop on the strength of 
the Board of Agriculture’s certificate. Under 
the circumstances, the Sheriff imposed a nominal 
fine of 5/-. It may be recalled that a similar 
defence was made at a recent prosecution at 
Stirling, and it will be interesting to hear what 
the Board of Agriculture has to say regarding 
their official inspections in question assuming 
of course, that the facts are as stated in the 
respective courts. 





Obituary. 


William Rickatson Dykes, M.A.—The chief 
subject of conversation at the meeting of the 
Royal Horticultural Society on Tuesday last, 
was the terrible motor accident to Mr. W. R. 
Dykes, the Secretary of the Society. Resolutions 
of sympathy and regret from the various 
standing committees were conveyed to the 
Council of the Royal Horticultural Society, and 
the sincere hope was expressed that Mr. Dykes 
would have a speedy recovery, and that the 
injuries he had received might not be so severe 
as at first anticipated. Alas! these hopes 
proved vain. The accident occurred at May- 
ford, Woking, late on Friday, November 27. 
Mrs. Dykes, who was with her husband, 
escaped with a few bruises, but Mr. Dykes 
lost his right ear and had his right arm and 
hand so severely damaged that the necessity 
for amputation was feared. A little later 
there appeared to be some hope that amputation 
would not be necessary, but on Tuesday last 
it became known that an operation would have 
to be performed. During the afternoon of that 
day the operation took place at Woking hospital, 
but the shock and injuries received had left 
the patient little recuperative power, and, 
despite all efforts to save his life, he passed away 
at 7.30 p.m. The death of Mr. W. R. Dykes 
under such tragic circumstances, has come as a 
great shock to the horticultural world, and those 
who have been accustomed to meet him at the 
fortnightly exhibitions can scarcely grasp the 
fact that his stalwart figure will be seen no more. 
In the prime of life and overtlowing with energy, 
his early and sudden demise will be felt deeply 
by the Council of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, whom he had served as Secretary 
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since the early part of 1920. Apart from his 
official position, Mr. Dykes was known to 
horticulturists as the author of a monumental 
work on The Genus Iris, published by the 
Cambridge University Press in 191%, and also 
for his wide and intimate knowledge of species 
and garden varieties of Irises, Tulip species, 
and autumn-flowering Crocuses. On all those 
subjects he has contributed articles to these 
pages. He was also a raiser of Irises and Tulips, 
and cultivated these plants while he was a master 
at Charterhouse School, pursuing their cultiva- 
tion with even greater assiduity and pleasure 
during the past five years. It is one of the ironies 
of fate that Mr. Dykes was one of the four 
horticulturists chosen to fill vacancies which have 
arisen in the list of those holding the Victoria 
Medal of Honour in Horticulture. Our readers 
will join us in deep sympathy with Mrs. Dykes 
in her sudden bereavement, and also in sympathy 
with the members of* the Council of the Royal 
Horticultural Society who have been deprived 
in such tragic fashion of their able Secretary. 





LATE 


THE MR. W. R. DYKES. 


Fred. Greet.— Mr. F. Greet, for thirty-three 
years gardener to P. D. Williams, Esq., of Lanarth, 
St. Keverne, died quite unexpectedly in his 
sleep on Tuesday, November 24. He was 
engaged in his usual work on Monday and went 


to bed apparently quite well, but passed peace- 


fully away before the morning. He was born 
in December, 1872, at Tregony, in Cornwall, 
and was for a few years with Mr. Naylor Carne, 
who was a very keen Cornish gardener in the 
eighties and nineties. He came to Mr. Williams 
when the latter started his garden at Lanarth 
in 1892, and the raising and planting of this 
largec ollection of shrubs and Narcissi have been 
exclusively under his supervision. He had a 
quite unusual charm of manner and was devoted 
to the plants he had managed so successfully 
and so long. He was a remarkably skilful 
cultivator and propagator, with a marvellous 
memory for plants. He invariably turned out 
his Daffodils at exhibitions in the acme of quality 
and condition. The flowers which he exhibited 
at the R.H.S. shows have always been universally 
admitted as the best of their kind. . He leaves 
a widow, and a son who will succeed him as 
gardener at  Lanarth. They both have our 
sincerest and deepest sympathy in the great 
and irreparable’ loss that has fallen on them. 


Mrs. James MacDonald.—We deeply regret 


to learn that Mrs. Edith Elizabeth MacDonald, 
wife of Mr. James MacDonald, of Harpenden, 
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died suddenly in the early morning of November 
27. To Mr. MacDonald and his two sons we 
tender our deepest sympathy. 


Alexander Shivas.—- We regret to have to 
record the death, on November 27, of Mr. 
Alexander Shivas, the head of the firm of Messrs. 
Shivas Brothers, florists, Stonehaven. Mr. 
Shivas, who was in his sixty-first year, occupied 
a prominent position in Stonehaven, where he 
had been in business for about thirty years. 
He was held in high esteem as a business man, 
and was greatly respected for his courtesy 
and high character. Mr. Shivas took part in 
several social movements in the town and was 
a prominent Freemason. He is survived by 
Mrs. Shivas, one daughter, and a son who is 
in America. 


James Thomson.—-It is with regret that 
we learn of the sudden death, on November 
28, of Mr. James Thomson, retired nurseryman 
and seedsman, Kelso. Mr. Thomson was for 
many years well-known as manager of the firm 
of Messrs. Stuart and Mein, at Kelso. He after- 
wards held an appointment in Manchester, but 
returned to Kelso some years ago, when he 
retired from active business. His death was 
quite unexpected, as he appeared to be in good 
health up to the morning of his demise. Mr. 
Thomson, who was held in high esteem by all 
who had the pleasure of his acquaintance, was 
over seventy years of age. 





TRADE MARKS. 


THE following list of latest Trade marks 
published is specially prepared for The Gardeners’ 
Chronicle by Messrs. Rayner and Co., Registered 
Patent and Trade Mark Agents, of 5, Chancery 
Lane, London, who will give all information 
free regarding the registration of British and 
foreign Trade Marks. 


CUTRALOL., 
459,687.—-Chemical substances used for Agricul- 
tural, Horticultural, Veterinary and 
Sanitary purposes. — Actien-Gesellschaft 
Fur Anilin-Fabruikation, An der Treptower 
Brucke, Berlin, Germany. November 18, 
1925. 
BLUE MURDER. 
462,739.—Insect and Vermin Destroying Prepar- 
ations.—S. Bowley and Son, Ltd., Wellington 
Works, Wellington Road, Battersea Bridge, 
London, S.W.11. November 18, 1925. 


EMULITE. 
459,430.—Chemical Substances used for Azri- 
cultural, Horticultural —purposes.— -Carl 
Arent Heilmann, 3, Vestergade, Skelsker, 
Denmark. November 11, 1925. 
CATTEROOT. 


463,047.— Insecticides.—Abol, Ltd., 


Beltring, 


Paddock Wood, Kent. November 11, 
1925. 

The above Marks have been “accepted” 
by H.M. Patent Office, and unless any 
objection is lodged the Marks will be duly 
Registered. 

— ———— —— — —— 
GARDENING APPOINTMENTS. 


Mr. J M. Richards, for the past fourteen years 
gardener to LT.-COL. FAIRFAX RHODES, Brock- 
hampton Park, Andoversford, Gloucestershire, and 
previously five years General Foreman at Grey ynog, 
Newtown, Montgomeryshire, as gardener to Mrs. 
W. SCULLY, Cowley Manor, Cheltenham, Gloucester- 
shire. (Thanks for 2,6 for R.G.O.F. Box.—Ebs.). 


Mr. C. Cornwell, for the past seven years gardener to 
A. J. YORKE, Esq., at Norton Park, Dartmouth, and 
Hamble, Hampshire, as gardener to CAPT. W. 
HANNAY, Spring Hill, Moreton-in-Marsh, Glouces- 
tershire. (Thanks for 2/6 for R.G.O.F. Box, — Eps.). 
H. S. Kemp, of Brampton Hall, Halesworth, 
Suffolk, and previously at Hurts Hall, Saxmundham, 
Suffolk, as gardener to H. Gore Lioyp, Esq., 
Hampton Court House, Hampton Court, Middlesex. 


Mr. J. Nation, as gardener to CAPT. WARING, The Moot, 
Downton, Salisbury, Wiltshire. (Thanks for 2/- for 
R.G.0,F. Box... Eps.), * 

Mr. A. Shakelton, formerly gardener to MAJOR J. A. C. 
HAMELTON, Fyne Court, Bridgwater, as wardener to 

» CAPTAIN H. C, R. BROCKLEBANK, R.N., Nash Court, 
Marnhull, Dorset. i 


Mr. 
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MARKETS. 


COVENT GARDEN, Tuesday, December 1m, 192%. 


Plants in Pots, etc.; Average Wholesale Prices 
(All 48’s except where otherwise stated). 


Adiantum s.d. s. d. s.d. s.d. 
cuneatuin Erica gracilis, 
per doz. ... LO 0-13 0 48’3 per doz. 24 0-30 0 
—-elegans ... 10 0-12 0 —nivalis, 48's, 
araa oe 9 0-10 0 per doz. ... 24 0-36 0 
rau r 
— * 30 0-42 0 | Above varieties 
Asparagus plu- in 60's, per — : 
mosus aoe 12 0-18 0 doz. ... ... 12 -ło 0 
--Sprengeri ... 12 0-18 0 | —in Thumbs, 
Aspidistra, green36 0-60 0 per doz. ... 9 0-100 
Asplenium, pe Marguerites, 48's 
a ao 00 | EE E 
—nidus ... 12 0-15 0 Nephrolepis in 
Cacti, per tray variety ... 12 0-18 0 
—12’s, 15's .. 50-70 —32’s ... ... 24 0-36 0 
Ch n- 
J—— pot Palms, Kentia 30 0-48 0 
grown, İn var- — 60's 0... 15 0-18 0 
lety, 48's, pe (20-280 Pteris,in variety 10 0-15 0 
OZ. ... sse sis Y5e —large 60's ... 5 0-60 
Crotons,per doz. 30 0-45 0 --small we 40-50 
Cyclamens, 48's 42's per tray 
of 15's ae 26-30 


in variety, pe 
doz.... ... 24 0-30 U 


Cyrtomium ... 10 0-25 0 


Solanums, 48's, 
per doz. ... 15 0-18 0 


Cut Flowers, etc.: Average Wholesale Prices. 
s.d. s.d. s. d.s. d. 


French Flowers — 
--Narcissus, 


Adiantum deco- 
rum, doz. bun. 9 0-10 0 


blooms, per 


doz 40-50 --speciosum 


album, 


-—cuneatum, per Paper White, 
doz. bun. . 60--9 0 ver doz, bun. 5 6 6 6 
Arums (Richar- Narcissus 
: 0- Soliel d’Or, 
dias) per doz. * 0-10 0 per doz. bun. 4 0-5 0 
Asparagus plu- ---Parma Violets, 
Se iene per bun. . 60-60 
7 ° --R ’ 
trails, 6's, = 0- -3 0 scarlet. une 
med. sprays 16-26 | doz. bun. 6 0-8 0 
short 1 09-13 | --carmine, per 
--Sprengeri, per bun. ! doz. bun. . 50-60 
long sprays... 1 6-- 2 0 i — -orange, per 
med. p «+ ; — doz. bun.  ... 10 0-12 0 
short ,, --Chillies, red 
Rouvardia. and yellow, 
white, T | pet ad .. 5 0—60 
doz. bun. 15 0-18 0 | — o ! anum 
Camellias, white berries, per Š 
„per box Izas “eat Gardenias, per eas 
Carnations, per box, 12’s, IS's 10 0-12 0 
doz. blooms... 36 -46 — Heather, white, 
Ch Plate the- pet doz. bun. 10 0-12 0 
nk, per doz. 
—white, large ba pe s 9 0-12 0 
blooms, per _ s o | Honesty, per 
doz... 50 80| doz. bun. ... 18 0-30 0 
—— seri ©  Hyacinths, Roman, 
doz. ... «. 30-60; — ae bgt takú 
— ag | Lilac, white, per 
looms, per | ae E doz. sprays... 8 0--9 0 
doz. ... .. 5 O- | Lilium longiflorum 
—bronze, large | . long, per doz. 4 0--5 0 


long, 


above colours _ perdoz ... 40 50 

—medium blooms, : —gshort, per doz. 4 0--5 0 
white spray yg | riorum i 
per doz. bun. 18 0-24 0 ea aa 

-—yellow, spray, s l booms .. 36-40 
per doz. bun. 18 0-24 0 | ~-short, doz. 

-—pink, spray. ve a blooms we 2026 
a 18 Oot 0] Lily-of-the-Valley. | 

— ae l per doz. bun. 30 0-36 0 
per doz. bun. 15 0-15 0 | Orchids, per doz. 

Croton leaves -—Cattloyas ... 24 0-30 0 
per doz. 1 9—2 6. -—Cypripediums 5 0--7 0 


Poiutsettia, per 
doz. blooms 18 0--24 0 


Daffodils, single. | 
| Roses, per_doz. 
| 
t 


per doz. bun. 30 0-36 0 





Fern, French, Rich- 
per doz. bun, 10 0-12 0 — ki E 
French Flowers --Liberty .. 60 -8&0 
- Acacia (Mi- -- Madame 
mosa) per doz. | Butterly .. 60 8&0 
bun. a 12 0-15 0 | --Madaine Abel 
. Chatenay ... 4 6-6 0 
pena — --Melody a. 60 RKO 
bun. ` la 0-18 0 | —- Molly Sharman 
A Ae " Crawford ... 30 46 
Kucalyptus, per _ -Ophelia ... 6 0-8 0 
pad... des: oe Oe TO --Sunburst ... 60-80 
—Marguerites, Smilax, per doz. 
yellow, per trails .. 20-26 
doz. bun. ... 26 80° Violets . 30 60 
REMARKS. -Trade shows Very little improvement on 


that of last week, Lilium Jengitlernm has Deen offered at 
reduced prices but Richardias(Aruras) remain tirm in priee 
as supplies are still limited. Lily-of-the-Viadley is also 
dearer. Amongst Chrysantherauios bunched spray white 
appears to be the best selling line; good coloured sorts are 
scarce but there is uo particular demand for them at 
present. Disbndded blooms are somewhat limited in 
Uiunver and vary in price according to thelr quality. 


Roses show little change, supplies are very nncertain and 
prices will remain firm for home-grown blooms. The 
supply of Carnations appears to be sufficient for the 
moderate demand. The newest arrivals in this depart- 
ment are Roman Hyacinths and Poinsettias. White Lilac 
from Holland fs much improved in quality, and the 
supplles are sufficient for present demands. Consigninents 
of French flowers have been very irregular during the 
ast week. Paper White Narcissus, Mimosa, and Scarlet 
nunculus are realising better prices. Other subjects 
include double and single Anemones, Marguerites, Narcissus 
Soiel d'Or, Carnation, Saffrano, Frau Karl Druschki and 
Ulrich Brunner Roses, single Violets, large bunches of 
Parma Violets, pads of Eucalyptus, Myrtle, Ruscus. and 
French Ferns, Solanum berries and Chillies, 


Vegetables: Average Wholesale Prices. 


t.d. B. d. s.d. s.d. 

Asparagus --- Lettuee. 

~-Paris Green... 8 0--00 | ---French Cops. 

—Sprue 1 3--1 6 per doz. ar > “u 

Batavia 20--2 6 | Mushrooms, 

Beans— ~ Freneh 16 26 
-French, pe cups 3 0--4 0 
Poe ; = 40-50 | 2 Broilers 16-2 6 

~-Madiera, per Onions — ` 
basket me on 3—60 — Puteh 70 76 

--Forced, per Ib ny a —-English, per 
Finest . 26-30 cwt. .. RNO- DO 
Best... ee een) = alencia 9 0-10 0 

Beets, per cwt, 6 0 -8 0 ae is 60-70 

Cabbage, per Potatos | 

— tally... .. 6 0-10 0 -King Edward. 

Celery, per doz. per cwt. 50-0 
fans... n.. 16 0-380 0 ---others . 9 0--6 0 

Cauliflowers,per New Potatos-— 
doz. ... w. 2b 6! Gnernsey oo... OŁ OR 

Carrots, per bag 6 0-90 | Seakale, per 

Chicory, Belgian | puuuet — Sa rU 
per lb . 0 24-0 3 į Sprouts, per } 

Cucumbers, per bag... ... 3046 
per doz. ... 15 0-18 0 Savoys, per doz. 1 6) 2 6 

Dutch Onions... R @--9 0 Tomatos. Euglish. 

Endive. per doz. 2 0 -30 per strike 

Horseradish, per , -- pink, new crop 600 90 
bundle _ 3-20 | — pink, old crop 20 30 

Lettuce, per doz. ~- =- | -- blue n. 1 0-50 

-- cabbage, per -Canary 
crate .. 38 0--6 U | Island . 153 0-20 0 

Mint. forced 6.0 -8 0 | Turnips, percwt. o 9 6 0 


Fruit : Average Wholesale Prices. 


s.d. s. d. Grapes, per lb - s. d. s. d. 
Apples, English, Alicante o.oo... 13 26 
per {-sieve-—~ — Guernsey 0 lo—l 6 
---Cox’s special 10 0-15 0 | —-Colmar .. 16-3 6 
-~best ... 60 8 0 | - -Museat . BO 60 
-—others 30-4 0 Almerian. 
Allington .. 2 0--4 0 | per barrel ... 17 0-24 0 
— Ribston Pippin 4 0 -5 0 | WU 
i i --Museats .. 26 36 
Apples, Cooking Paks Black fe Dl 3 o 
-Bramley's l Grape Fruit 
Seedling ... 4 0 -70 - aaa l a. 16 0-ls 
- Lane’s Prince --[sle of Pines 22 0-24 ¢ 
Albert 40-6 0 | Florida 27622 
-Blenheim eae p — 
>i I 7g per DON .. l6 0-22 0 
Pippin EA | --Malaya a. 18 0-22 0 
Apples, American | Nectarines, per 
Jonathan . 13 0-14 0 doa... .. 6 0-28 0 
-Oregan 14 0-17 6 | Pines ee 26—50 
wh ; 3 0-135 Peaches, English, 
Califonia 13 0-15 0 A E 
Newtown | Pears, Doyenné 
-York Imperial , du Comice. 
barrels ... 26 0-30 20, per doz.. .. 40 80 
— CGalifornian 
Apples, Xova 2 WAnjou . . 28 0-240 
Scotia— ¿= Nelis ... 25 0-26 0 
Ribston, , -Comiee per $ 
barrels . 16 0-22 0 Case... ... 16 0-18 0 
‘antes yor Keiffer. er 
King's y ASB barrel on 28 0-30 0 
Blenheim, | nS South African 
barrels . 21 0-22 0 | Oranges ... 12 0-20 0 
; A - gory | - Jamaica... 17 0-20 0 
—— —— Maren, 4 0-20 0 





Chestnuts. 
Italian, per 
bag * 

PFreneli. per 
bay... 15 0-22 0 | 

Cobnuts, per th 12-13 


Walnuts. French, 

per bag . «0-80 
-Cornes a. 40 0-45 0 
---Grenoble, per 

bag .. 10 0-11 0 
- French. per bag 8 0-10 0 


30 0-32 6 


REMARKS:—Although very cold weather is not con- 
sidered favourable for the fruit trade. business has seemed 
a shade better during the past week. Imported Apples 
are plentiful and not selling very freely. There is a 
slightly improved inquiry for large home-grown fruits of 
Bramley's Seedling and also for best) Cox's Orange 
Pippin. Grapes are moderately plentitnd and selling at 
reasonable figures. Bananas are quoted higher thau last 
week, Choice Pears from California such as Doyenné du 
Comice. Winter Nelis and Beurre d'Anjon are selling slowly, 
All nuts are in demand, exeept perhaps hilu-dricd Walnuts 
whieh seem father easier in price, A few English 
Tomatos are still being marketed, but except for well- 
coloured new erop fruits there is practically no demand. 
Cucumbers are scarce and dear. Foreed Peas and Beans 
from Guernsey are selling at somewhat exclusive. figures. 
New Potatos, however, are not so keenly enquired tor, 
Mushrooms are in short supply but their prices are not 
excessive, sample supplies from Paris probably being 
responsible for their comparative cheapness. Beans from 
Madeira are plentitul and have been arriving lately out of 
condition, Salads are in fairly good demand. Green 
Vegetables are at a firmor price level owing to the severe 
weather. The Potato trade is fatrlv good. beat. samples 
sclling at firm prices. 
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GLASGOW. 


BCSINEss in the cut flower market was slow duriug 
the past week and prices of Chrysanthemums reacted 
from the previous high levels. Special blooms of H. W. 
Thorpe were worth trom L- to 1 4 for 6's, ordinary blooms 
Xd. to I-; Florrie King, special 9d. to Le, medium 8d. to 
9d.: Sunshine 8d, to 1 -, Wiliam Holmes. special fod. te 
1-2, medium 8d. to 10d., Souree d’Or 6d. to Od. and Blanche 
Poitevine 8d. to 10d. Exeeptionally fine blooms ot 
Jean Pattison kept firm at 10d. to 13. while sprays made 
3d. to 1- according to size. Prices for Lilium» remained 
steady, while Richardias (Arums) were worth from 4- to 
6. Lilinm longitlorum (Harrissii) realised from 46 to 55 
and L. lancifolium rubrun 26. Carnations and Roses 
further advanced in value. the former ranging irom 4- te 
6- per dozen and the latter (Ophelia aud Madame 
Butterfly) irom 6- to 8-, Narcissi were dearer at l6- te 
20- per cane, but Parma Violets were cheaper at 4- to 46, 
and English Violets reflected Jitth change at 2- to 26. 
First Consignments of Freneh Ranunculus sold at 13 tol 6 
tor Romans and 6d. for Carmine. Stoilax varied trom 1 - 
tol Gand Asparagus from 6d. to 13. Solamums rose to 14 - 
per cane, and Honesty averaged 2- to 26 per bunch. 

There was a distinct falling off in the volume of 
business transacted in the fruit department. The 
decline in available stocks of American — Was 
reflected in the tirmer prices of ease fruit. which were 
quoted as follow -Cox's Orange Pippin 17- to lvs, 
Delicious 15- to 17/, Winesap l4- to 17-4. Jonathan 
146 to 17+, Newtown l4- to 166. Grimes’ Golden and 
Winter Banana 126 to 146. 0 Barrel Apples. however, 
were in less demand, and their Values displayed a lower 
tendency at the following quotations : —- Canadian : 


King’s, Grade I, 28- te 33; Grade HF. 22- to ose, 
Spiers, Grade J, 26- to 32-: Grade II. 23- to Re; 
Baldwin. Grade I, 25- to 30-: Grade IE. 21- to 25+; 
Stark. Grade L 24- to 28-; Grade I 22- to 34.: 
Greeninga, Grade f, 53- to 335-; Grade IJ. 2- to 
oye: Virginia: York Imperial and Rome Beauty, 28- 
to B2-: Ben Davis, 22- to 25-; aud Jonathan, 30- 


to 36. English Bramley’s Seedling sold at It- to ls- 
per ewt, Lane's Prince Albert at It- to l6 -, and 
Bismarck at 13- to J6-. Pears were obtainable in 
greater variety. Prices for Californian Winter Nelis 
ranged from 27- to 30- per case, Washington, ditto, 
24- to 25: Oregon Doyenné du Comice, 23- to 30- 
and Beurré d’Anjou, 24- to 26-. Other fruits may 
be quoted thus :—Grape Fruit, 24- to 26- :; Juiuaica 
Oranges, 186; Malago 20). 18-5 Canary, 22-5 Messina 


Lemons, 106 to 1260; Tripoli, J4- to 1o-3 English 
Gros Colnar Grapes, 1:6 to 26; and Seoteh L" 
to 3-. 


Ju the vegetable market French Cawitlowers realised 
4- to 3- per dozen, Lettuces 13 to 16, Leeks 5 - toe, 
Madeira Beans 4- to 5- per chip. Horse Radish 2- per 
buneh, Celery 26, Endive 2 6 per dozen, Flagelette Beans 
L6 per boy, Celeriae 3, Scotch Tomatos td. to ild. 
per 1b., and Tencritfe Tomatos 16- to 26 - per bundle. 


— — — — — — 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Dyep Poppy Heaps. G. F. C. The Poppy 
heads, when thoroughly dry, are dyed with 
aniline dyes which are purchasable through 
most oil and colour merchants. We may add 
that the dyed Poppies usually seen at this 
time of year are from Austra or Germany. 


MusHrooms Fairing. C. W. S. It is dificult 
to account for the failure of your Mushroom 
beds. Naturally, the poor feeding of the 
horses will make the manure poorer, but 
this is not enough to cause a complete failure. 
In preparing the material, all litter less than 
nine inches in length should rernain, and 
should be turned every other day for a week. 
or until it sweetens. At this season of the 
vear beds should be fifteen inches deep, and, 
above all, be made firm. Spawning should 
not be done until the heat has declined to 
75°. If the surface of the bed has become 
too wet. the top few inches should be turned 
upside down before being spawned, and cased 
over afterwards, making it very firm. Avoid 
the use of too much artificial heat and so reduce 
the need for much watering. The most 
productive beds are those that retain suthcient 
moisture for a long period, and the first to 
fail are those that rapidly dry out. If they 
are inclined to dry out quickly, cover the 
beds with strawy litter, the soil may safely 
be moistened with warm, weak, salt water. 
through this. if considered necessary. 


Prants.—A. T. S. I. Olearia 
macrodonta : 2. Euervphia cordifolia : 
3. Escallonia Balfouri: 4, Colletia cruciata : 
3. Myrtus Ugnii: 6. Myrtus bullata: 4. 
Metrosideros lucida : 8, Azara Gilljesii : 
9, Phygelius capensis: 10, Escallonia monte- 
vidensis: 11, Styrax japonica; 12, Tricus- 
pidaria lanceolata. 
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AVBRAGE MEAN TEMPERATURE for the ensuing week 
deduced from observations during the last tifty 
years at Greenwich, 40.1? 


ACTUAL TEMPBRATURB— 
The Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 5, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London, Wednesday, December 9, 
10 a.m. Bar. 29.8. Temp. 46°, Weather Sunny, 








AFTER the open winters of 


Prost the last few years gardeners 
in the may well feel apprehensive 
Garden. of the damage which is 


likely to be done if the frosts 
already experienced become more severe. 
It is true that so far, at all events in the 
south, the good that the frosts have done 
far outweighs the harm ; but as with men, 
so with frosts—the evil that they do lives 
after them and it is yet too soon to say 
whether, so far, any permanent harm has 
in fact been done. Even in the present 
premonitory phase the frost is teaching the 
young gardener many a useful lesson. Thus, 
for example, one of the recent recruits to 
gardening observed to the writer that not a 
few of his shrubs on a north slope seemed 
to be much more tolerant of the recent 
frosts than are others witha full south aspect. 
The gardener old in experience and in years 
knows many an example of this kind of 
behaviour. Even those who lack both years 
aud experience may acquire like knowledge 
by reading, for example, that admirable work 
on the Zheory and Practice of Horticulture 
by John Lindley. Despite what laboratory 
botanists may say, it is true that it is the 


hot sunshine after a severe frost which is 


the greatest destroyer of plants. Although 
science is still uncertain of all the details of 
how the killing by frost is effected, practice 
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is well aware that if a plant which has been 
exposed to frost can be protected from the 
early rays of the morning sun, it may suffer 
no permanent ill-effects. The gradualness 
ot the present frosts may perhaps mitigate 
the evils which more violent successors—if 
they come—may do. For, as the experience 
of hardening plants off teaches and as experi- 
ment has shown, a plant may become 
presently more tolerant of cold if it has been 
already and recently subjected to low tem- 
peratures. Naturally, the tolerance varies 
from plant to plant and any attempt to harden 
a really tender plant so as to make it frost- 
resistant would no doubt be attended by 
fatal consequences. Although but little is 
known of the physiology of resistance to 
cold it seems probable that trees and ever- 
green shrubs and herbs possess an automatic 
power of increasing their resistance to frost. 
In the former there is a regular changing 
over from starch to sugar in the tissues 
whenever the temperature falls within a few 
degrees of freezing point, and similarly, 
in the evergreen herbs of cold countries- - 
Norway, for example, it is found that the 
green leaves which resist frost are rich in 
sugar. The explanation advanced to account 
for the protection which seems to be afforded 
by the occurrence of large quantities of sugar 
in the sap is somewhat recondite. Thus, 
it is known that in severe frost the living 
membranes of cells become destroyed. Now 
these membranes, like protoplasm in general, 
contain proteins. Proteins exhibit the 
power of passing out of solution and becom- 
ing precipitated when water is withdrawn 
from the cell substance—as it is during 
frost. This saltiny-out of proteins, as it is 
called, may be illustrated by adding solid 
sulphate of ammonia to the beaten-up 
white of egg. Certain substances delay 
the salting-out: or precipitation of proteins 
and among them is sugar. Herein, accord- 
ing to this hypothesis, lies the advantage 
of the transformation of starch (or oil) 
into sugar, which undoubtedly occurs in 
many plants when the temperature falls. Of 
all the strange things which frost reveals the 
strangest this year is the refusal of leaves of 
Elm and Oak to be hurried in their fall. 
The leaf of Hornbeam has fallen prematurely 
before the icy touch of winter. Beech in 
exposed placesalso lost some of its leaves 
earlier than usual, but the landscape which 
provokes this comment is still russet and pale 
yellow-brown with the leafage of Elm and 
Oak. Gardeners who are late—and in this 
imperfect world what gardener is ever quite 
up to the time table he carries in his head— 
will do well to bestir themselves. Gladioli 
may be still in the ground. Last year they 
took no harm all the winter through. This 
year is like to be a more testing time, and if 
such things cannot be lifted some loose 
protection should be given to the ground in 
which they lie. So it is also with many 
other plants which older generations of 
gardeners used to lift; Lobelia cardinalis is 
an example. It lies beneath a thick layer of 
ashes and litter, but whether it will survive 
is yet to know. ‘‘ Litter” is the prescription 
for all things that we prize and are likely to 
suffer, and particularly for recently planted 
or transplanted subjects. We have ourselves 
in former years saved many young Coniferous 
trees planted in the autumn- -because spring 
planting is so precarious—by lining them 
round with loose Bracken. The choice Rho- 
dodendrons, if not already well blanketed 
with leaves, had best receive that attention 
now. But of all garden operations which 
need to be pressed on with where soil con- 
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ditions allow of their being done, the most 
important is digging. ‘Those whose land is 
on the heavy side have had a series of 
relatively bad years ; autumns when stickiness 
prevented early digging, and they may take 
full advantage now before the frost has got 
too deeply into the ground. If they have 
done the work already, gardeners will ex- 
perience the unusual pleasure of finding the 
top soil weathered by the frost so that it 
crumbles at a touch to the finest of tilths. 
Frost, indeed, is the greatest benefactor of 
heavy land—lime not excluded. It was 
knowledge of that fact which led old Fuller 
to panegyrize on the beneficence of digging. 
Nor, in casting the balance sheet of profit 
and loss, must sight be lost of the pest-ridding 
effects of frost. Yet on the other side of the 
account the gardener would be wise to keep 
a watch on the birds, for they may be likely 
to find new means of mischief in the way 
of disbudding if attention is not paid to 
them—and, indeed, even if it is. In the 
final casting of gain and loss no true 
gardener will omit from the account the 
imponderable asset of beauty with which 
frosts endows the garden. For surely when 
the jewelled rime besets the leaf edges of 
Berberis und Cotoneaster and makes of the 
Brooms sheaves of shining spears and lays 
white carpets on the paths and lawns, the 
garden becomes a very fairyland of loveli- 
ness. For though frost which takes the 
life of a plant takes from it its beauty also, 
it serves but to embellish those plants 
which it is powerless to destroy, and when 
it goes they are none the worse for itsembrace. 





Our Almanac for 1926.—The Gardeners’ 


Chronicle Almana2, giving the dates of the 


principal flower shows in Great Britain, and the 
meetings of horticultural and botanical societies, 
is now beinz prepared, and will be published 
in an early issue of the New Year. Secretaries 
of horticultural, botanical and other societies 
are requested to send information of the dates 
of their shows, meetings, etc., so soon as possible, 
in order that they may be included in the 
Almanac. 


Wembley Finance.—The auditors of the British 
Empire Exhibition at Wembley have issued a 
statement of accounts which shows that 
there will be a deficiency of not less than 
£1,581,905 2s. Id. The capital expenditure 
amounted to £2,739,594 5s. 4d., and of this sum 
landscape-gardening and lakes were responsible 
for £108,640 6s. Lld. The upkeep of the exhibition 
was very costly and a total of £147,622 13s. 6d. 
was spent in maintaining the buildings, roads, 
grounds and gardens. The loss in the first 
year was £1,842,806, but a profit of £159,304 
was made in 1925. 


Legacy to a Gardener.—The Rt. Hon. J. 
Fellowes, seventh Earl of Portsmouth, who died 
on September 7, bequeathed a sum of £300 to 
his gardener, Mr. Frank Stentiford, if still in 
his service. 


Memorial Service to the late Mr. W. R. Dykes. 
—A memorial service to the late Mr. W. R. Dykes 
was held on Friday, the 5th inst., in St. Stephen's 
Church, Rochester Row, within a stone's throw 
of the Royal Horticultural Society's Hall. 
The service was conducted by the Vicar of 
St. Stephen's, the Rev. Shipley Smith, and at 
the conclusion of the proceedings the Dead 
March was played. The nave was filled with 
those who came to pay their last tribute to the 
memory of this distinguished horticulturist. 
Unfortunately, the weather was very unfavour- 
able; a dense fog prevailed and the weather 
was intensely cold. Because of this, the 
President of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
Lord Lambourne, was unable to be present. 
Most members of the Council, however, attended. 
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THE ORCHID HOUSES. 


By J. COLLIHR, Gardener to SIR JEREMIAH COLMAN, Bart., 
Gatton Park, Reigate. 


Cypripedium. The members of the cooler- 
growing section of this genus that produce 
their flowers at this time of the year are among 
the most useful Orchids in cultivation. Owing 
to their floriferousness and the lasting properties 
of their flowers, and considering the ease with 
which they can be grown, there are few plants 
comparable with them for a winter display. These 
beautiful plants have been greatly improved 
during - recent years by hybridising. When 
in flower, thes2 Orchids are far more effective 
when grouped by themselves than when 
mixed with other plants. Cypripediums 
resist fogs better than any other Orchids, 
a fact which causes them to be very popular 
with those who reside in or near large industrial 
towns. The plants are more or less in active 
growth all throuzh the year, therefore they 
should never be allowed to remain dry 
at the roots for any considerable time. They 
should be examined frequently for the presence 
of thrips, as these pests quickly disfizure the 
oliage and weaken the plants if not quickly 
destroyed. After the flowering s2ason is over 
the plants may be re-potted and given every 
encouragement to make healthy growth, as 
the stronger the plant the better will be the 
quality of the flowers the following season. 


Miltonia.—Plants of Miltonia vexillaria, M. 
Bleuana and the many hybrids are producing 
plenty of new roots and growing freely ; they 
should be afforded sufficient water to keep the 
Sphagnum .moss on the surface in a fresh, 
growing condition. Grow them in the lighest 
position possible near to the roof-glass in the 
intermediate house. Durinz spells of cold 
weather, necessitating the use of much fire-heat, 
Miltonias are subject to attacks of yellow 
thrips. and periodical examinations should be 
made for these pests in the centres of the young 
growths. If a brown-looking outer sheath 
is observed to be clasping the base of the young 
shoots, causing the new roots to push upwards 
instead of growing down into the compost, 
it should be split and removed in small pieces 
without causing injury to the plants. 











THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


Ry W. AUTON, Gardener to VISCOUNT ELVBDEN, 
Pyrford Court, Woking, Surrey. 


Iris unguicularis (stylosa).—It would be 
interesting to know what are really the essential 
factors in cultivation which ensure the successful 
flowering of this beautiful Iris, whose delightful 
flowers, so fair, so delicate and fragrant, are much 
appreciated at this season. I am inclined to 
think that dryness at the roots and partial 
atarvation are the greatest factors. Its position 
here is at the foot of a south wall which is 
furnished with a collection of shrubs, and the 
treatment never varies. The Irises are planted 
in a continuous narrow border, and flower 
equally well whether near the stems of the shrubs 
or in the spaces the farthest removed from them. 
Flowering is usually abundant, and the period 
extends from October to April, but they have 
seldom flowered so freely sọ early in the year 
as in the present season. Since the first week 
of October I have gathered several dozen 
flowere weekly in spite of the compurative 
inclemency of the weather. Many ot the shrubs 
on the wall overhang the Irises and protect the 
buds during frosty weather, so that thcir growth 
has not been much impeded though . 14° of 
frost have been registered. For room decorations 
the flowers should be pulled just before the 
bud is ready to burst. 





Arbutus. —This genus gives us several highly 
decorative plants for winter effect, and even 
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when the bright red fruits have passed they are 
appreciated for their beautiful foliage. They 
are peat-loving plants, needing an abundance 
of moisture, and should be given positions 
sheltered from north and east winds. A. 
Andrachne is one of the hardiest species, makes 
a handsome tree, and is one of the most desirable 
members of the genus. A. Unedo is at its best 
at this season, as it bears its flowers while 
the red fruits of the preceding year are still 
hanging. A. U. rubra is a beautiful variety 
with red flowers and regular growth, forming 
a round, well-balanced head. A. Menziesii, 
a north American species, 1s of free growth 
and bears large panicles of sweetly-scented 
flowers. 


Protection.—The protection of plants from 
frost constitutes an important part of the 
gardeners’ work at this season. We have 
already had enough frost to remind us that even 
if our climate has improved a little since the 
time of our forefathers, it is still not so genial 
as to permit of carelessness on the part of those 
whose business it is to keep guard over some 
of the rarer forms of ornamental vegetation. 
To protect plants from frost is a matter for 
exercising the best of talent, and no one respon- 
sible can afford to treat lightly the smallest 
aid in such work, or to ignore the principles 
on which protection must be founded ; whatever 
the gardeners education, he must be a saze 
in the protection of plants from frost, as without 
good judzment the measures adopted may he 
destructive instead of protective. All protective 
measures are directed to the exclusion from plants 
of the stratum of air immediately above them, 
and the measures adopted to secure this aid 
are also more or Jess effectual in checkinz 
radiation of heat from below. One of the most 
effectual of non-conductors, and therefore 
one of the best of plant protectors, is dry air. 
hence mats, litter or leaves quite dry and laid 
on loosely so as to enclose dry, warm air within 
and amongst the materials, offer powerful aids 
to the cultivator in `“ keeping out ` frost. Damp 
destroys by its rapid conduction of heat and is 
therefore an auxiliary of frost. When it is 
considered desirable to protect plants of doubted 
hardiness, light canvas screens are much more 
suitable tor the purpose than heavy woollen 
material; the latter quickly absorbs moisture 
and loses its protecting power, and if left for 
a long period, becomes a powerful agent in killing 
the plant. 





HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 


By E. NEAL, Gardener to J. A. Nix, Esq., Tilgate, 
Crawley, Sussex. 


Hardy Vines.— Vines trained on walls or on 
trellis work may be pruned sə soon as the leaves 
have fallen. The method of pruning should 
be similar to that adopted for indoor vines. 
The laterals should be pruned to within two 
or three buds at the base. If extension of the 
plant is desired train the young growths to where 
they are required to furnish the space, and if 
the spurs on old vines are getting out of bounds 
young rods may be allowed to grow up from 
the base to take the place of the old ones. All 
rough bark may be rubbed off with the hand, 
and the rods cleansed with nicotine soap, 
using it a little under the usual strength to be 
safe, and taking care not to damiuze the buds. 
When the rods have been cleansed, return them 
to their positions. If the soil on the surtace 
is sour, remove a few inches, apply a dressinz 
of lime, and use a top-dressinzg of good loam 
and horse droppings. 





Propagation and Treatment of Filberts.— 
These Nuts are fairly easy to increase for they 
may be propagated from suckers or layers, 
the latter method being often adopted. The 
layers will, in most cases, root in twelve months, 
when they may be transferred to the nursery 
quarters. So soon as they commence to grow 
freely, cut the centre out to within eighteen 
inches of the ground to form a bush with eight 
or nine leading shoots. These leading branches 
may be judiciously pruned annually, similarly 
to pruning Gooseberries amd Red Currants. 
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All suckers that develop from the ground 
should be removed, unless wanted for increasing 
the stock. In propagating from suckers, 
select the strong, upright growths and cut 
them down to within eighteen inches of the 
ground level. They will form good bushes 
in one season, and the following winter they 
may be transferred to the nursery quarters. 
In about two years they may be transferred 
to their permanent stations, planting them 
about twelve feet apart each way. Nut trees, 
like most fruit trees, require root-pruning 
occasionally if growing very strongly, to en- 
courage the development of fibrous roots. 
Grafting Filberts is practised to obtain a clear 
stem. Filberts do well in a rather dry, rich 
loam over a rocky, chalky and hard bottom. 
They are longer coming into bearing when 
planted on heavy loam resting on a clay subsoil. 


PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 
By F. J. CLARK, Gardener to Lt.-Col. SIR GEORGI 
HOLFORD, Westonbirt, Tetbury, Gloucestershire. 


Schizanthus.—The plants which were raised 
from seeds sown in August and September 
should now be ready for transference to larger 
pots. A compost of light, open material should 
be used. It should not be made rich, as it is 
desirable to keep the plants as sturdy as possible: 
feeding may he resorted to later when the pots 
have become well-filled with roots. Grow the 
plants near the roof-glas3 in a cool house where 
tire-heat is only used to exclude frost. The 
same treatment should be afforded Clarkias 
and other annuals of a like nature which are 
being grown for flowering in the greenhouse 
in spring. 





Mignonette.— Plants which were raised from 
seeds early in August will be benefited if given 
a top-dressing of fibrous loam to which has been 
added some broken lime rubble and a little 
well-decaved manure. The soil should be 
pressed firmly about the plants, each of which 
should be supported to a neat stick. So soon 
as the plants show signs of flowering their growth 
should be stimulated by occasional application 
of soot-water and weak liquid manure. It 
ix fatal to allow the plants to suffer from want 
of water at their roots. 


Chrysanthemums.— When raising Chrysan- 
themum plants for the production of large 
blooms suitable for exhibition, it is important 
to make an early start, and the cuttings should 
be inserted from this date and onwards as 
they become ready. Strong, sturdy, but “not 
coarse, cuttings, about three inches in length, 
should be chosen, and they may be placed either 
singly in thumb pots or three or four in a 
small sixty-sized pot. The soil should consist 
of equal parts of sifted loam and leaf-mould 
with a free addition of sharp sand and a little 
wood ash. The pots, soil and frames for 
the reception of the cuttings should be prepared 
in readiness before the latter are taken off. 
to prevent undue exposure and flagging, which 
would constitute a check to quick rooting. 
Press the soil firmly in the pots, using a blunt- 
ended dibber. Give the inserted cuttings 
a good watering before placing them in the 
propagating frames, which should be kept close 
until rooting has taken place. The glass lights 
may, however, be taken off occasionally to 
prevent dampinz of the cuttings, but these 
latter must not be exposed long enough to cause 
flagging. 





Forcing.—-At the time of writing these notes 
frost has been registered here on twenty-one 
consecutive days, the lowest reading being 
18~, or 14° of frost. This spell of wintry weather 
has been fairly general. Plants intended for 
forcing will be materially benefited by the 
cold, as they will respond more readily to 
gentle forcing. Batches of Lilacs, Azalea 
mollis and other shrubs, as well as herbaceous 
Spiraeas and some of the prepared crowns 
of Lily-of-the-Valley, may now be introduced 
to the frames and pits prepared as advised 
in a previous calendar, a course which might 
not yet have been advisable had mild weather 
prevailed. 
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Euphorbia pulcherrima (Poinsettia).—Plants 
which have fully developed their bracts should 
be afforded a somewhat lower temperature 
and a drier atmosphere to prolong their useful- 
ness. Feeding of the plants should be discon- 
tinued at this stage. Poinsettias are very 
susceptible to damage from sudden exposure 
to cold, and great care should be exercised 
when removing them from a warm house. 
When used in a cut state for vase decoration, 
on severing the stems from the plant the cut 
ends should be immediately dipped in hot 
water to prevent bleeding and ultimate flagging 
of the bracts. 
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FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 


By F. STREETER, Gardener to MAJOR ALBERT PAM, 
Wormley Bury, Broxbourne, Herts. 


Successional Vineries.—The washing and 
cleansing of successional vineries should be done 
immediately they are ready for this work. In 
pruning the vines, cut the shoot cleanly to a well- 
ripened bud. Paraffin emulsion is the best specific 
for the destruction of red spider and mealy bug, 
and it should be applied by means of a fairly stiff 
brush when the pruning is finished, and again 
after the house is cleansed. Should the growths be 
green and immature, the trouble will be generally 
found at the root. An excessively deep rooting- 
medium is not conducive to the production of 
Grapes of the highest quality, and steps should 
be taken to encourage surface rooting. Remove 
the old soil down to the roots and add a top- 
dressing of a rich, sweet compost. Outside 
borders should be protected from cold, wet 
weather by adding a good mulch of long litter 
and placing shutters or lights over the whole 
border. Ventilate freely houses in which 
the vines are resting, when the weather con- 
ditions permit. Ifthe inside borders have been 
allowed to become dry after the ripening of the 
crop, give them a copious watering with tepid 
water on a fine morning and repeat this operation 
until the whole border is uniformly moist. 
Too much care cannot be exercised in the 
choice of plants brought into any fruit house 
after it has been cleansed and made ready for 
starting. Such plantsas Freesias, Azalea mollis 
and shrubs for slight forcing, early vegetable 
seeds, etc., are quite safe, but do not introduce 
any subject that is likely to harbour insect 


pests. 


Tomatos.—A sowing of Tomato seeds should 
be made in six-inch pots filled with a sandy 
compost, and the seedlings raised in a temperature 
of 55° to form a succession to the winter-fruiting 
crop. Pot the plants in sterilised soil when 
they are large enough for handling, and grow 
them as sturdily as possible. 








— — — 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 
By H. PRINCE, Reading. 


Rhubarb.—A continuous supply of forced 
Rhubarb may be had by introducing more 
roots to gentle heat as required. Rhubarb 
plants intended for forcing should be lifted and 
exposed to the weather for some time before 
introducing them to a heated structure. 


Seakale.—-Roots intended for forcing should 
be stood in some convenient place so that the 
required quantity may be procured easily in 
bad weather. Retain the strongest thongs 
for planting next spring, cutting them into 
portions six inches or seven inches long. Make 
a clean, horizontal cut on the upper end and 
a slanting cut at the bottom part, so that it 
will be an easy matter to distinguish the 
‘‘erown”’ end at planting time. 


Spring Cabbage. When the weather and 
ground permit of the operation being done, 
hoe the beds of spring Cabbage again. This 
will aérate the ground and prove beneficial 
to the crop. Draw soil up to the stems of the 
earlier plants ; this will help to prevent the plants 
from being loosened in the soil by strong winds, 
as well as protect the stems from frosts, 
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Seed Boxes.— During bad weather all boxes 
that will be required for seed sowing or other 
purposes should be cleared of old soil and 
rubbish and stacked ready for use. Repair 
those that require mending, and replace with 
new ones any that are too bad for use again. 


FOR NORTHERN GARDENERS. 


By JAMES JEFFERY, Gardener to the EARL OF LONSDALR, 
Lowther Castle, Penrith, Westmoreland. 


Buddleias.— These beautiful, autumn-flowering 
shrubs look equally well grown as wall plants 
or when grouped on lawns. All are free-growers 
and some make shoots from eight feet to ten 
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feet long in a single season. These shrubs are 
not particular as to soil. Hard pruning is 
necessary each year to produce good flowering 
growths, and this is best done in the spring. 
B. magnifica blooms during August and Sep- 
tember, the violet-purple flowers being most 
attractive. The Chinese form of B. varabilis 
known as Veitchiana, is also well worth planting. 
The flowers are a pleasing mauve shade, the 
plant is a strong grower, and the foliage deep 
green with silvery reverse. Buddleias are easily 
propagated from cuttings made from shoots 
of a medium size. The present is a suitable 
time. to select the cuttings; they should be 
prepared in the usual way by cutting below 
a node, then tied into bundles and heeled in 
the open ground until spring when they may be 
placed in rows along with other shrub cuttings 
on the border. 


Sambucus canadensis.—This Canadian Elder 
with its large, white heads of flowers, is a most 
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useful shrub for the wild garden. Its flowering 
period is July and August. To obtain the best 
flowering growths the plant requires to be 
cut back very hard, and this may be done 
now. The Canadian Elder thrives best when 
planted in a moist situation. 


General Remarks.—The present is a suitable 
time for procuring Birchwood for the making 
of brooms. Take advantage of frosty weather 
to cart manure to borders and beds that may 
be widely separated from a roadway by lawns. 
Topiary specimens of Box should be given pro- 
tection from snow, and Conifers should be 
relieved of snow after heavy snow-falls before 
the snow has time to harden and freeze to them. 


Ss 





190.—BEGONIA PINK PERFECTION. 
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French Beans in Pots.—A sowing of French 
Beans should be made now under glass. The 
plants will come into bearing in March, and at 
a time when there is a difficulty in maintaining 
a varied supply of vegetables. The seeds may be 
sown in nine-inch pots, which should be well- 
drained and filled to within two inches of the 
rim with soil of a light,open nature. Soil from 
an old Melon bed mixed with its bulk of leaf- 
mould is suitable. Germinate the seeds in 
a forcing house where bottom heat is available, 
but directly the seedlings appear above ground 
stand them in a warm house where they 
will receive all the light available. - Water 
should be given the roots sparingly until the 
plants have developed a considerable amount 
of foliage. Frequent syringings with clear 
water, a few degrees warmer than the temperature 
of the house, are necessary. When the plants 
approach the bearing period, top-dress them 
lightly with rich loam mixed with a quick-acting, 
artificial manure. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


-WINTER-FLOWERING BEGONIAS AT 
PS AMPORT ST. MARY. 


Werge the winter-flowering section of the 
Begonia family so easy of cultivation as the 
summer-flowering, tuberous-rooted section, 
many more of our conservatories and homes 
would be brightened by them during the dull days 
of winter. Unfortunately, the secret of suc- 
cessful culture has been but sparingly divulged, 
although Mr. Coutts (Gard. Chron., December 5, 
p. 453) has shown the way. Fortunately, 
however, an increasing number of enthusiasts 
in gardens are paving earnest attention to 
this group of flowering plants, and among them 
Mr. A. N. Gooden occupies a high position. 
He is also fortunate in receiving encouragement 
from an equally ardent employer—Mrs. Sofer- 
Whitburn, and has produced, at Amport St. 
Mary, one of the finest displays I have seen. 
For size of plant. robustness of foliage, freedom 
of flowering and general effect, these Begonias 
are all one could wish. Nearly a score of the 
choicest varieties are grown, and of these 
the variety Optima is particularly fine, several 
plants having a circumference of seven feet 
to eight feet, and a height of two feet to three 


feet. This Begonia is a great favourite at 
Amport. 
Another variety of outstanding merit is 


Pink Perfection (Fig. 190), six feet in eirewn- 
ference, With beautiful, rosette-like, pink flowers, 
its buds expanding like miniature and exquisite 
Rose buds. One plant of Eclipse, with distinct, 
salrnon-cloured) flowers, has a circumference 
of about tive feet, while Elatior, nearly as large, 
has rosy-carmine flowers which are very effective 
in artificial ight. Flambeau, a variety with 
brilliant orange-scarlet flowers, has strikingly 
handsome foliage; and one named Emita 
has large flowers of a coppery-orange shade, 
and a fine habit; it is rendered additionally 
attractive by reason of its golden stamens. 
Exquisite, with flowers three-and-a-half inches 
across. and noble foliage, is most attractive, 
while Orange King is very showy in its colouring 
of pink and orange-vellow. 

One or two varieties seem to be somewhat 
later in flowering, notably Her Majesty, with 


beautiful orange flowers and = stout leathery 
foliage; and Fascination, a pleasing salmony 


tint. Kose Queen, Dazzler, Beacon and Scarlet 
Beauty all deserve mention. 

It may interest growers to note that Mr. 
(;o0den's plants are grown in pots of nearly every 
size, from sixties to those eight inches in 
diameter. Many beautifully-flowered examples 
are grown in the smaller size, for instance, 
a plant of Pink Pertection in a sixty-sized pot, 
ip fifteen inches high, nine inches across, and 
hterally covered with its pretty, drooping 
oprays of exquisite flowers. 

At the time of my visit to Amport, the bearer 
of a name that will live in its association with 
this modern race of Bezgomas—John Heal -- 
had just passed away. How delighted he 
would have been to see such successful culture 
of these hybrids, of which he was the originator. 

Amport can boast a clear atmosphere, which 
no doubt. is a helpful factor, while absolute 
cleanliness of the plants in all stages of growth 
is another. W. F. B. 





ACALYPHA HISPIDA. 


For some thirty vears the genus Acalypha 
was represented in plant stoves by species 
and hybrids grown for their ornamental foliage 
alone. The introduction of A. hispida from 
New Guinea by Messrs. Sanders, three decades 
aco, attracted considerable attention at the 
tine, and it remains the only Acalypha grown 
for its decorative value as a flowering subject. 

Acalypha hispida is a strong-growing plant ; 
if given generous treatment it may be grown 
in pots to a height of from six feet to ten feet. 

Cuttings of young shoots taken with a heel 
in early spring root quickly. Fhe young plants 
should be grown in a warm, moist house. As 
growth proceeds. and the long, drooping, bright 
red tassels develop, syringing should be dis- 
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continued, or premature decay of the flowers 
will result. In a warm, airy greenhouse the 
inflorescences remain in good condition over a 
considerable period. Plants grown for a second 
year make fine standards, with a spreading head 
of several branches. Fred W. Jeffery. 





ROSE GARDEN 


A GARDEN OF REMEMBRANCE. 
READING over a list of the best Roses grown 
sixty years ago, or more, is rather like spelling 
out the names of frrends on their tombstones, 
so few are still left alive! And of those left 
us, it 18 intersting to note that we owe more, 
perhaps, to Mons. Noisette, the well-known 
raiser of Roses, at Versailles, than to later 
growers. He gave the “start” as we may 
sav. How often -the term “ Noisette Roses ” 
Was used, and how often did folk think the term 
apphed to the shape of the Rose bud, ie., like 
a Nut or Noisette, rather than to the man 
who first hvbridised the Indian Tea Rose ! 
Of all his Roses there is but one that really 
remains in cultivation, and I trust it may be 
long before that charming and fragrant climbing 
Rose Lamarque is forgotten. Cloth of Gold, 
or Chromatella, is another of equal beauty 


but less free-Howering, at any rate, in England. | 


Until the arrival of Maréchal Niel there was 
no Rose to compare with it, and that now seems 
to be wearing out, while its pendulous blooms 
render it of little use when cut. These are all 
strongly fragrant, and another Rose of that date, 
called Socrates, is the sweetest of all! 1 had 
thought this delightful Tea Rose was lost to 
cultivation, but thanks to the generosity of 
a garden friend, 1 am the possessor of a plant 
or two. It recalls to the nose what the taste 
of a fine Nectarine is to the palate, and its colour 
isthat of an Apricot that has a sunburnt cheek 
before it is fully expanded. 

Then come two Bourbon Roses of later date, 
one of which, Souvenir de la Malmaison, should 
never be forgotten for sea-side gardens, where 
its bloomins expand so much better than inland. 
The second is a climber, Duchesse de Nemours, 
which is a first-rate autumn bloomer in the south 
of France but goes to leaf in more northern 
gardens. Yet another Bourbon is the precursor of 
bedding Roses, called Hermosa, or ‘* Beautiful,” 
but which figures in catalogues as Armosa, 
which means nothing. tt is stillin cultivation. 

Does anyone grow or remember Smith's 
Yellow ? [L wonder. Its tine bold buds scarcely 
ever condescended to open, and yet it is the 
parent, I think, of that good old Rose, Devon- 
iensis, so sadly forgotten, although its climbing 
sport is still seen in a few gardens. and so it 
deserves a place. ‘Then comes, in later days 
the old Gloire de Dijon, which reigned supreme 
for many years till Marechal Niel burst on our 
astounded eyes, and a yellow Rose was the height 
of fashion. Then came La France, the feavrant 
and lovely forerunner of Hybrid Teas, which 
also is becoming a memory, owing, no doubt., 
to its dislike of hard pruning. There is a fine 
old Tea Rose, Souvenir de Louis Van Houtte, 
that was at one tine grown almost universally 
but drooped its beautiful head very sadly as 
well as its petals before they were faded. This 
reminds me that in the south of France Lady 
Plymouth, a Rose of modern days, is of such 
excellence in that climate that both Louis Van 
Houtte and the Marechal Niel seem blended in it, 
but it has a firm, stiff peduncle and good growth. 
lu is a Rose that does not show to advantaze 
in England, but there are many growers in 
sunny lands who will welcome its beauty. 
freedom and robust growth. 

With the arrival of the Hybrid Tea Rose 
and the wonderful Pernetiana hybrids there are 
Roses for all climates and situations; still, 
my plea will be for a garden where some of 
the best old Roses may be grown, and where | 
may test the vigour and endurance of these 
intererossed seedlings, which, though beautiful, 
may not prove lasting, and in many cases have 
lost the charm of fragrance. Edward H. Woodall, 
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HARDY FLOWER BORDER, 


PENTSTEMON HETEROPHYLLUS. 


ALTHOUGH we always winter a few cuttings 
of this beautiful Pentstemon in a cold frame, 
the plant is surprisingly hardy. Throughout 
the recent severe weather, when many subjects 
usually considered much hardier suftered badly, 
P. heterophyllus did not show the slightest 
injury, though quite unprotected. The soil 
in Which the plants are grown is well-drained 
and gritty, such as this species enjoys, but 
even 80, one would have thought that les 
than 20° of frost (our maximum for Novernber) 
would have been autticiently severe to destroy 
the whole bed. 

P. heterophyllus is a species of such out- 
standing merit that the above facts are very 
encouraging. The slender, erect growths, 
narrow leafage and spikes, often over a foot 
long, of drooping. tubular flowers of a glistening 
clear blue, “shot” with subtle shades ot 
amethyst, are extremely lovely, and a succession 
of bloom is maintained from July to autumn. 
The only thing that ever troubles our plants 
is a mysterious `‘ die-back,” specimens in full 
flower suddenly withering without any apparent 
cause. This, one can only suggest is caused 
by some fungous disease, and P. heterophyllus 
is not the only member of the genus affected 
by it. J. N, Wales. 





ALPINE GARDEN. 


SPIRAEA PECTINATA. 


SOMETIMES listed as Eriogynia pectinata. 
the subject of this note is a useful plant for a 
cool side in the rock garden or for carpeting 
the soil in which woodland bulbs or dwarf 
Rhododendrons and others of the more lowl, 
peat plants are established. In such conditions, 
the soil being cool and moist, S. pectinata 
will soon make a broad, loose mat. an inch 
or so in depth. of finely-cut, pale-green foliage. 

The plant spreads by means of surtace 
runners which root as they go, but these are easily 
kept within bounds where necessary. and we 
bave never found the plant to prove a nuisance. 
During the later summer, fluffy white inflores. 
cences appear all over this preen carpet, 
and even in almost entirely sunless spots the 
plant will blossom with commendable freedom. 
Being a native of America, S. pectinata is quite 
hardy. d. T.J. 


š THE SNOWDROP ANEMONE. 


ANEMONE SYLVESTRIS. the Snowdrop 
Anemone, is a native of woods of some parts 
of the continent, and it thrives best in a cool 
spot. The only place where J have seen "' 
do well in sun and apparently in dry sol 
Was in a garden where the subsoil was rather 
moist. The somewhat nodding flowers ar 
generally pure white and produced on sten 
of varying height. usually nime-inches t° 
twelve-inches tall. A colony of the plant mn 
a xemi-shaded place is exquisite indeed. Loam 
and leaf-mould provide the best rootin 
medium, but the latter may be omitted J 
hot readily procurable. This Anemone should 
be planted in late autumn or spring, but pet 
specimens may be planted out at any season 

Vhe ordinary form of A. sylvestris is lovely 
but there is a larger form called grandiflora. 
while a double one, which caused some stir on 
its first introduction and exhibition in London. 
ix also in cultivation. although less graceful 
than the single type. The new variety, A è 
Spring Charm, is a pleasing form with large. 
white. bell shaped flowers. Perhaps the lates! 
addition to the varieties ie A. s. Merton 
Hybrid. which is said to have flowers of a 
pretty. soft cerise-pink. Anemone sylvestris 6 
perfectly hardy, and when naturalised and 
left alone will soon make a good display 
N. Arnott. 
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THE PRUNE INDUSTRY IN CALIFORNIA. 


DECEMBER 








FOLLOWING the very interesting account 
of the Prune industry in Bosnia by Mr. Mario 
T. dell’ Elmo in Gard. Chron., October 17 and 


FIG. 191.—HOW THE 


PRUNE 


October 24, 1925, the particulars of the Prune 
industry in California, furnished by my brother, 
Mr. Charles E. Paice, as given below, may be 
of interest to readers of The Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
James Paice, Sunnyfields Lodge Gardens, Mill 
Hil :— 

‘« THE area utilised for the culture of Prunes 
in California is very much limited when compared 
with the gross area of this State, as orchards 
are restricted to tillable lands which are under 
irrigation, or to districts where the winter rainfall 
is sufficient for the need of the trees. The 
principal commercial producing area of this 
fruit is the Santa Clara Valley (central California). 
There are about 15,000,000 Prune trees under 
cultivation in California, of which the writer 
has about 2,000; a small fruit farm compared 
with most others in the valley. 

One-year-old trees of average size are con- 
sidered most suitable for orchard planting. 
The trees are planted sufficiently late in the winter 
to ensure that new growth is not formed until 
the following spring, or they may be planted 
in the spring while the soil is still moist and cool, 
also before the time for wood growth to start. 
As the usual rainfall at the Prune-growing 
centres of this State is confined to the fall 
and winter seasons, occurring mostly while 
the trees are dormant, and the summers being 
hot and dry, the moisture content of the soil 
depends very much upon cultivation, if irrigation 
is not practised under these conditions. The 
photographs (Fics. 191, 192) show the method of 
irrigation employed. It is the custom to plough 
to a moderate depth as early in the spring 
as possible when the soil becomes sufficiently 
dry to work well, following the plough with 
the harrow to smooth and loosen the surface. 
Too much care cannot be given to the choice 
of time for the spring cultivation. 

Most growers plant or sow seeds for a cover 
crop after the first rain, such as Canadian Field 
Peas, Clover, or seeds of any similar crops 
suitable for the soil. By the time the ploughing 
season arrives (March) these cover crops are 
usually from eighteen inches to twenty-four 
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WATER 
ORCHARD. 


inches high, but their success deperds on the 
rainfall. The trees at this time are in full 
blossom and a great percentage of the growers 
place bees in their orchards to pollenate the 
flowers. In my orchard, I have four acres 
of French Prunes and four acres of Imperial 
Prunes; with me, Frerch Prunes do well 
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without bees, but Imperial is a failure without 
them. 

Pruning is done during December and January, 
and grafting in the month of February—-each 
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planting them. After they are established, 
they are cut back to a bud where the uppermoat 
branch for forming the head is desired. Two- 
and-a-half feet is about the height preferred 
for cutting back the young trees. 

The orchards are often cultivated to conserve 
the moisture, as there is not enough rain for the 
trees’ requirements after the month of April 
or early May. We very seldom get rain after 
May and before the end of September. Sometimes 
the rain does not fall before November. Hot 
weather is really a boon to the cultivator 
who knows how to turn it to advantage, because, 
given a soil well-stored with food, sunshine 
and water are the determining factors in securing 
maximum yields. Deep cultivation and intelli- 
gent manuring will produce good results in the 
hottest of summers; but with copious and 
intelligent waterings still better results may 
he obtained. 

Artificial supports are often necessary tu 
prevent the breaking of fruit-laden branches ; 
slender rods from one inch to three inches 
in diameter are mostly used for this purpose, 
and are placed under the branches so soon 
as the latter commence to bend with their 
burden of fruits. Wires to fasten opposite 
branches together are used in a number of 
orchards, the most common practice being 
to fasten a small wire to the inside of a large 
branch with a screw-eye or staple and connect 
to a branch on the opposite side of the tree. 

Generally, the fruits are allowed to remain 
on the trees until they are thoroughly ripe and 
falling, then they are gathered by hand frorn 
the ground, placed in large boxes for hauliny 
to the drying yard, where they are dipped in hot 
lye water. After this process they are laid 
out on wooden trays to dry for about five or 
six days in the hot Californian sunshine. When 
dry enough they are packed in bins in the store 
house, where they are allowed to remain for 
two weeks, when they are ready to ship to 
market. 

Prunes in the fresh state, as Compared with 
ordinary Plums, usually possess a firm flesh, 
high sugar content, and frequently a high 
acid content; they are liable to be astringent 
until they are very ripe. Plums are some- 
times dried after the stones are removed, but 
such fruits are not known as Prunes, but as 


dried Plums. 








-A CALIFORNIAN PRUNE ORCHARD FLOODED 


WITH WATER. 


year practically every grower grafts a certain 
number of trees. Early and careful planting 
are important details in the culture of young 


Prune trees, February being the month for 


At the time of writing (July 29, 1925), the 
trees are heavily laden with Prunes—so we 
are assured of a good harvest this year. Charles 
J. Paice, California.” 
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EDITORIAL NOTIOES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 2. 


Urgent Communications.—I/ sent by telegraph, these 
should be addressed “Gard. Chron.,” Rand; or by 
telephone, to Gerrard, 1548. 


Special Notice to Correspondents.— The Editors do 
not undertake to pay for any contributions or illustrations, 
or to return unused communications or illustrations, 
unless by special arrangement. The Editorr do not hold 
themsaetres responsible for any opinions expressed by 
their correspondents, 


News.—Correspundents will greatly oblige by sending 
to the Editors early intelligence of local events likely to be 
of interest to ovr reuders. 


Editors and Publisher.—Our correspondents would 
obriate delan in obtaining answers to their communi- 
cations, and save us much time and trouble, if then would 
kindly observe the netice printed weekly to the effect that 
all letters relating to financial matters and to advertise- 
ments should be addressed to the PUBLISHER; and that 
all communications intended for publication or referring 
to the literary department, and all plants to be named 
should be directed to the EDITORS. The two departinents, 
Publishing awd Editorial, are distinet, and much ni- 
necessary delay and confusion arase when letters are 
misdirected. 

Newspapers.—(orrespondents sending newspapers should 
Ms careful to mark the paragraphs they wish the Editor 

See. : 


Letters for Publication as well as specimens of planta 
for naming, should be addressed to the EDITORS, 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London. 
Communications should be WRITTEN ON ONE SIDE 
ONLY OF THE PAPER, sent as early in the week as 
Possible, and duly signed by the writer. If desired, the 
signature will not be printed, but kept ag a guarantee of 
good faith. 


Ilustrations.—7'e Editors will be glad to receive and to 
select photographs or drawings suitable for reproduction, 
Of gardens, or of remarkable flowers, trees, ete., but they 
cannot be responsible for loss or injury. 








NOTES ON CONIFERS. 


No. XXII.—ABIES LASIOCARPA.* 


HIS alpine Fir, from the Rocky Mountains, 
T has generally been regarded as a “‘ bad 
doer ” in this country, a reputation borne 
out by the stunted and unhealthy specimens 
one occasionally meets with in Conifer col- 
lections. 
It was a pleasure, therefore, to see a thriving 
tree among other Conifers in the Earl of 
Carnarvon’s beautiful park at Highclere recently, 


where it was planted about thirty years ago» 


by the late forester, Mr. Storie. The tree, 
when I saw it, was bearing a number of cones 
on the topmost branches, and a photograph 
of two of these, kindly sent me by the present 
forester, Mr. F. J. Soper, is reproduced in 
Fig. 193. I do not remember ever having 
seen this species bearing cones before in England, 
which makes the Highclere tree particularly 
interesting. 

There is usually no difficulty in distinguishing 
Abies lasiocarpa. It may usually be recognised 


ut once by the peculiar arrangement of the ` 


foliage as well as by the resinous buds, hairy 
xhoots, and ashy-grey foliage. The leaves, 
which generally have a glaucous tint owing to 
the presence of stomatic lines on both surfaces, 
are irregularly pectinate or curved upwards 
from the branches. The leaves of the terminal 
shoot are pointed. The cones are from two to 
four inches long, and dark purple when mature. 

This species is found wild on the Rocky 
Mountains and the higher ranges of the west 
coast of North America, from Alaska to Arizona 
and New Mexico, attaining an altitude of 
10,000 feet in Colorado. It was first found in 
1832 by Douglas, whose specimen is still 
preserved at Kew. It was originally described 
as Pinus lasiocarpa by Hooker. The tree 
often found in gardens as Abies lasiocarpa 
is really A. Lowiana, from Oregon and California, 
which, introduced by Lobb in 1851, was sub- 
sequently distributed by the Messrs. Veitch, 
of Exeter, under the name of Picea lasiocarpa. 


* Abies lasiocarpa, Nuttall, Sy/ra. HII. 138 (1849); 
Masters, Gard. Chron., V. p. 172, Figs. 23, 27, 32 (1889); 
Sargent, Silva N. Amer. XIE. 113 t. 611., (1898); Elwes 
and Henry, Trees of Great Britain, IV. 800 (1909): 
Dalimore and Jackson, Handbook of Coniferae, 107 

1923); Ables subalpina, Engelmann, Am. Nat. X. 555 


(1876): Pinus lasiocarpa, W. J. Hooker. Fl. Bot. Am. Il., 
163 (18539); Picea lasiocarpa, Murray, Gard. Chron. IV. 
135 (1475) 


may result. 
after planting. 


When I pointed this out to a friend in 
whose garden stands an unusually fine tree 
of Abies Lowiana, he made no comment 
at the time, but subsequently I received 
from him by post the following lines :— 


“ The pride of Patshull’s grounds, erect and 
tall, 
As ‘lasiocarpa’ you surpassed them all; 
Alas! we find through Kew you fall from 
fame, >- 
As ‘ Lowiana,’ a far meaner name.” 


Sudworth points out that the long, narrowly 
conical crown terminating in a conspicuous 
spear-like point, recognisable at a long distance, 
at once distinguishes this Fir from all associated 
species in the region where it is found wild.* 

So far as we know, there are no large 
trees of Abies lasiocarpa in cultivation. 
It is very difficult to state when it was first 
introduced, but probably about fifty years ago. 

The var. arizonica, Lemmon, occurs in the 
San Francisco mountains and is distinguished 
by its creamy-white, thick, corky bark and 
different foliage, somewhat like A. amabilis 
in arrangement. The leaves are more closely 
pressed to the branchlet above, pectinate 
on the lower side of the shoot and notched at 
the apex. Thisvaricty has also been introduced 
into cultivation during the last twenty years, 
but like the typical form it shows at present 
no sign of becoming of any value as an orna- 
mental tree in this country. It may be a distinct 








species. A. Bruce Jackson, A.L.S. 
ROADSIDE TREES. 
THe consideration as to the suitability 


of a street for planting is of the utmost impor. 
tance, and the official concerned must needs have 
regard to the width of the footway, the presence 
of telegraph wires, and the distance from the 
kerb to the line of adjoining houses. An 
important factor, also, is that of overhanging 
trees and, where such occur, no planting should 
be attempted. The ideal road is one of sufficient 
width to allow the planting of a row of trees 
through its centre, dividing the traffic, and giving 
each tree ample space for development. Such 
a road, unfortunately, is rare in this country. 
Roads less than thirty feet wide and pavements 
less than eight feet in width are not fit for 
planting, and, in the case of the width mentioned, 
only trees of small-growing types should be used. 

The distance for planting varies according 
to the kind of trees to be used. Strong growing 
trees, such as Plane, Elm, ete., should be fully 
sixty feet apart and small growers thirty to forty 
feet apart. It is good policy to give ample 
space, as this is not only advantageous in 
admitting light to the houses, but has consider- 
able bearing, where large plantings are to be 
undertaken, on the number planted, thus 
lessening the work of maintenance. 

In marking positions endeavour to bring them 
opposite the doorways rather than the windows 
of the houses, and be careful to avoid water- 
pipes, etc. The width of the footway is the 
determining factor as regards the size of the hole 
for planting, and, unless it is very wide, no 
more than two feet square can be obtained. 
Having decided the positions the holes should 
be excavated and, before refilling with fresh 
soil, the stake for the support of the tree should 
be placed in position and securely forced into 
the ground. A suitable stake for this work 
is one of the Sweet Chestnut, above eleven 
feet in length and two to three inches in diameter 
at theapex. Stakes of this Chestnut have lasting 
qualities, are neat and of natural appearance. 
Determine the position of each stake by using 
the kerb-line as a guide. The actual work 
of planting should be carried out expeditiously, 
as facilities are not always available for the 
effective covering of the trees, and drying out 
A thorough watering is beneficial 
Failing properly made guards 
* Spruce and Balsam Fir Trees of the Roeky Moun- 


tain Region.” Bad) No. 327, USA. Dept. of Agrie.. 25, 
1916). 


for the prevention of damage by horses a good 
substitute is half-inch or one-inch mesh wire- 
netting, which may either be fastened to the 
stake or placed around the tree and wired 
securely. 

The pruning of street trees is a subject on 
which it will be found conflicting opinions 
are held by residents of the area in which the 
work is in progress. It is essential that sys- 
tematic pruning be adopted from the first year of 
planting and that the trees be not allowed to 
grow at will before attention is given them. The 
chief points regarding this work are the checking 
of overcrowding by the removal of superfluous 
branches, the careful choice of those to form 
the base, and the removal of shoots likely to 
come in competition with the leader. The 
object of the pruner should be to give each tree 
an opportunity of becoming a well-balanced 
and shapely specimen. 

The work of lopping and pruning large trees 
in public places is of a dangerous nature and 
calls for much care and attention. The necersity 
for much deplorable cutting is, invariably, 
the result of placing large-growing trees in narrow 
thoroughfares, which makes lopping the only 
remedy short of removal. Good work, however, 
may often be done by carefully cutting to smal! 
branches, and if an eve be kept to the general 
outline, the shortening of these by the pruner 
gives a fair result. 

Of the many evils attending street trees 
the escape of gas is most fatal. A sudden and 
large breakage results in the foliage falling in 
a short time; smaller breakages, with gas 
gradually percolating through the soil, can be 
determined by the yellowing of the leaves, 
short-jointed growth and, in the Plane tree, 
the formation of unusual quanticies of fruits. 
When lifted, the roots of affected trees are 
of a bluish colour and partly decomposed. 
The wood, too, is usually discoloured. 

The fastigiate types are the most favourable 
forstreet planting, in fact, nearly all trees of erect 
habit are very suitable for the purpose, as their 
branching system is not too spreading, and the 
tendency to ascend is a distinct advantage. 

Excellent lists containing names of trees 
adapted for road planting have been prepared 
hy good writers and noted by those responsible 
for inclusion in trial and planting schemes. 
Failing a well-stocked municipal nursery, the 
whole arrangement is often upset by the inability 
of the nurserymen to supply trees of sufhcient 
height and size. A case in point eccurred 
quite recently, and concerted the inclusion 
of Prunus cerasifera var. atropurpurea, which: 
nurserymen were asked to supply on eight-feet 
stocks, and the only offer made, viz., six-feet. 
was too sinall. Further, the grafting of Robinia 
inermis, &c.. could be carried out satisfactorily 
at eight feet, which is more favourable for street 


planting than the present method of heading 


down to six feet. 

The following list and remarks of trees 
thriving on the roadsides in this area (South. 
east London) may be of interest : Acer dasyear- 
pum. Thir silver Maple grows vigorously and 
is highly ornamental, the foliage becoming 
attractively coloured in the autumn. The wood, 
however, has a tendency to be brittle, and the 
tree is, therefore, apt to be damaged by high 
winds in exposed places. 

A. Necundo variegata thrives well locally 
and is ineluded for planting in new roads. 
It is an admirable subject where only a small 
space is available. 

A. platanoides and its purple-leaved variety 
do well. 

A. platanoides var. Schwedleri is verx effective 
in spring, when the young foliage is of a reddish- 
brown colour. It is a rather slow grower 
in this district. 

Aesculus Hippocastanum, the Horse Chestnut 
is well established in several old roade here, 
with the result that the trees have outgrown the 
space available, and lopping has been neces- 
sary. This treatment is regrettable, as not 
only does it ruin the beauty and outline of 
the tree, but its tendency to die back after cutting 
proves its undoing, for it invariably becomes 
attacked by fungus. In addition, it is not 
prized as a good street tree for the reason that 
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_after its early luxuriance, the foliage soon dis- 
colours and it isa poor drought resister. A 
number of the small, red-flowerimg varieties 
do fairly well. 

Ailanthus glandulosa has proved to be an 
excellent town tree. It needs ample space for 
development, is slow to commence growth, 
but when established is an attractive subject. 
The coloured, winged fruits add considerably 
to its late summer appearance. 

Betula alba, the common Birch, is light 
and graceful in appearance, and admirably 
adapted for planting in suburban areas. It 
thrives well here, giving a much appreciated 
change from other larger-leaved trees. If 
given proper attention during the early period 
of growth, very little cutting will be required 


FIG, 


as it develops, this tree 
adverse to pruning. 

Fine specimens of the common Beech (Fagus 
sylvatica) may be seen in the Sydenham district. 
The purple-leaved variety is a useful and service- 
able tree for street work in outlying areas. 
A pleasing combination I have in mind is a 
road planted with alternate trees of this variety 
and the Lime. 

Fraxinus pennsylvanica aucubaefolia, the 
golden-variegated Ash, makes a change for 
planting purposes; it is a tree of slow growth, 
and is. therefore, adapted for use in narrow 
thoroughfares. 

Much has been written regarding Platanus 
acerifolia, the London Plane, for planting in 
-London, the continuous and monotonous use 
of which has, unfortunately, prevented the 
planting of other deserving subjects. That it 
grows well and givessatisfaction cannot be denied, 
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being particularly 
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but as a street tree, especially in suburban: 
areas, it is too vigorous, and, failing adequate 
accommodation, severe and constant pruning 
is necessary. As anexample of its rapid growth 
in this district, shoots eight feet in length 
are quite common after pruning the tree the 
previous winter. It has been definitely banned 
here, and no planting has taken place for several 
years. With regard to the supposed injurious 
effects of the fruit, I have had considerable 
experience of pruning this tree at all seasons 
of the year, and have never discovered the 
slightest discomfort when engaged in dealing 
with fruit-laden trees. The real cause of 
complaint is the thick coat of fine woolly hairs 
covering the whole leaf, which becomes easily 
detached, and may be removed in smal] masses 


BRANCH OF ABIES 
. (ee p. 466.) 


by the fingers. An interesting and instructive 
trial may be made by lightly drawing a leaf 
across a piece of dark-coloured cloth. From 
very close observation of this tree I am convinced 
that the air is laden with these minute hairs 
on every occasion a stiff breeze is blowing 
during the period of growth. ‘This is not 
noticeable in the open, but, residing as l1 do, 
in a road where there are Planes, and viewing 
these from the rear of the house through the 
fanlight against a background of red bricks, 
with the sun striking through the foliage, 
I witness a constant release of the small masses, 
in such numbers that they resemble a fall 
of fine snow. 

Working on these trees when they are in 
foliage is a torture; the victim so engaged 
experiences acute irritation to the throat, nose 
and eyes; in addition, sneezing continues 
throughout the whole operation, and the general 
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467 
feeling is that of a heavy cold or hay fever. 
This unpleasant condition is felt for several 
hours after the work has ceased. l 

I have been informed that where numbers 
of young Planes are grown in nurseries, on the 
continent, the evil effects on the men engaged 
amongst them has been recognised and pro- 
tection given by the provision of a suitable 
mask. 

Pyrus Aria, the White Beam, is a good grower, 
requiring attention in the matter of thinning 
and pruning. A road planted with this tree 
is strikingly effective during the spring and 
early summer. 

Quercus Cerris, the Turkey Oak, is a- very 
satisfactory tree here. Contrary to the general 
objection of the genus to severe cutting, this 





species bears pruning particularly well and 
appears to show no ill-effects. 

The greatest fault of Robinia Pseudacacia, 
var. inermis, the Mop-headed Acacia, is the 
brittle nature of its branches, and, as this 
variety is grafted, the point of union is often 
weak, resulting in the head being blown out. 
The rich green foliage retains its pleasing 
freshness during the whole season, and is rarely 
affected during long dry periods. An interesting 
development of recent years is the fondness of 
the mealy-bug for this tree, the bark of many 
of our specimens being coated and whitened 
by their presence. The variety Bessoniana 
is of medium growth and is useful for street 
planting. With regard to Robinias generally. 
for town planting and particularly in congested 
and dirt-laden areas, they do not enjoy a lony 
span of life and, after a given period, necessitate 
watchfulness, as they become a possible source 
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of danger. The rough, rugged hark is a ready 
receptacle for dust and dirt and often harbours 
disease. 

Tilia vulgaris, the common Lime, is a popular 
tree for planting schemes. It is very beautiful 
in early spring when the young, pale green 
foliage makes its first appearance, but this 
soon passes and, at the first dry period, the leaves 
become brown, dropping early, and littering the 
footways for the remaining season. 

: Tilia euchlora (dasystyla) ia preferable to the 
turegoing in that its foliage is cleaner and 
uot so subject to the attacks of insects. 

Tilia tomentosa (syn. argentea), the White 
lume, is a good grower and good drought resister, 
hut requires ample space for development. 

Elms are represented in this district) by 
several well-developed trees. Uhnus stricta 
(syn. cornubiensis) and U. stricta var. 
Wheatlevi, after fourteen years’ planting, are 
thriving satisfactorily and producing clean and 
shapely specimens. H. G. King, Camberwell, 





TREES AND SHRUBS. 


DANAE LAURUS (syn. RUSCUS 


RACEMOSUS.) 


THis plant, which is allied to the well-known 
Butcher's Broom, Ruscus aculeatus, is not 
planted to the extent that its merita deserve. 
ft is most useful as a background in borders 
where an elegant evergreen of medium height 
is desired. Tt will thrive on a shady border. 

The soil best suited to its needs is a light 
sundy loam. Excellent specimens have been grown 
in a peaty soil but the plant is impatient of 
drought, and is somewhat difficult to establish 
on very heavy claves. This evergreen species 
is most serviceable for supplying cut foliage. 
The elegant shoots, which may be cut about 
three feet in length, are much appreciated 
tor decorations, especially during the winter. 

The young growths are produced from the 
base of the plant, and remain green for two 
vears. Owing to this, it is advisable to cut the 
shoots which have completed a season’s growth, 
leaving the more tender one for succession. 
By adopting this method the plant remains 
vigorous, and shapely specimens are produced, 
Which are very attractive at all seasons of the 
vear. The common name of Dana Laurus 
is Alexandrian Laurel C. Ruxe. 


ERICA VAGANS. 


THe Cornish Heath, Eriea vagans., must 
he considered one of the most valuable of the 
hardy Heaths, for it will continue to flower 
profusely after all others save, perhaps, E. 
stricta are over, which means that a plantation 
will give good masses of colour far into the 
autumn, We always rely upon E. vagans 
continuing to flower until E. darleyvensis, 
the first of the winter-Howering Heaths, bezins 
to bloom. 

In habit, the Cornish Heath is, as most people 
are aware, somewhat distinet, for the stems, 
two feet to three feet in length, are comparatively 
slender and lissom, giving the shrub a pracetul, 
light, spreading,often semi-prostrate appearance, 
A well-grown specimen may cover a diameter 
nearly twice the length of its height. Even so, 
this Heath is shapely and compact enough to 
make an excellent edging of a bold description, 

There are many good varieties of the Cornish 
Heath. and selected forms of the typical plant, 
with flowers of a soft rose-pink, are by no means 
to be overlooked. The variety grandiflora 
has immense spikes of a full-toned pink, and 
another handsome sort is rubra, the flowers 
of which tend rather to crimson. The above, 
however, have been quite eclipsed by the 
splendid variety Nt. Keverve. The flower- 
spikes of this excellent Heath are often six 
inches or seven inches long, proportionately 
wide, and of a rich, bright rose, free from anv 
tant of purple. The newer variety, Mrs. 
H. D. Maxwell, is of the same generous quality 
‘and it might have been a serious rival of Nt. 
Keverne, had. not ita blossoms been distinctly 
tuore erise in tone. As the raisers of this 
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. fine Heath (Messrs. Maxwell and Beale) state. 


the blooms are in colour much like those of 
Potentilla nepalensis, var. Miss Willmott. 

Until quite recently there was not a satis- 
factory white form of E. vagans, but the new 
variety, Lyonesse, is a remarkably good one, 
the corolla being a dead white and the anthers 
brown. Lyonesse is as striking a novelty 
as either of the two last-mentioned. 4. T.J. 





. MESEMBRYANTHEMUM. 


(Continued from page 404). 
19a. —C. Batesii, N. E. Br. Growths 


varying from 4 lines high and 1323 lines 
in diameter at the cireular top, to 6-8 lines 
high, 3-6} lines broad and 23-5) linea thick, 
obconic, varying from nearly circular to elliptic 
in outline at the top, which is regularly convex 
and not at all depressed at the centre (type C): 
orifice gaping, 9-14 line long, and rather 
conspicuous in hot sunshine from ita palid 
or somewhat whitish appearance, its hps rising 
to the summit of the top: surface smooth, 
glabrous, grey-green, rather faintly marked with 
afew lines of dots and very few separate scattered 
dots of darker green: in the larger and more 
perfectly marked growths there are usually 
3-5 radiating lines of dots on each side of the 
orifice, and a few scattered dots or short lines 
in the region at each end of the orifice. Calyx 
4-lohbed, reddish: tube 2} lines long. partly 
exserted ; lobes -1 line long. Corolla 5-6 
lines in diameter, expanding at night: tube 


3-3} lines long, whitish: petals, 25-30, 
lax, about 3 lines long, and -line broad, 


linear-filiform, pale ereamy-yellowish. Stamens 
about twenty, inabout three series at the mouth 
of the corolla-tube and exserted: anthers 
vellowish. Stvleabout } line long : stigmas 3-4, 
abaut } line long, filiform, attaining to about the 
middle of the corolla-tube, far below the anthers, 


pallid. Top of the ovary shortly and = broadly 
conical. South Africa; locality and collector 
unknown. Deseribed from a living plant in 


the collection of Mr. J. T. Bates, of Hounslow, 
atter whom I have much pleasure in naming 
it, and who obtained it from Mr. F. Tavlor, 
of Southborough, Kent, without information 
as to origin. 


7a. —C. breve, N. E. Br.---Growths as 
first developed after importation, 3-4 lines 
high and 3-4 lines in diameter, obeonic, 
flattish or flattish-convex and circular in outline 
at the top (type E): orifice l-1} line long, 
scarcely depressed, glabrous, smooth, pale 
vlaucous-green, with a few indistinet dots of 
a darker tint scattered over the top. Calyx 
partly exserted, 9-6-lobed, reddish: tube 
rather short and stout, I line Jong, and 3 line 
broad; lobes 2-1 dine long, oblong or ovate, 
obtuse. Corolla (cniẹiy a dried flower seen) 
apparently about 4-5 lines in diameter: 
tube moderately stout, 1} line lony, not ex- 
ceeding the calyx; petals not very numerous, 
apparently in one series, I} hne long, linear, 
Clear yellow. Stamens about twenty, allexserted 
arising at the middle ot the corolla-tube, about 
l line long: anthers light vellow. Glands 
united into a pale honey-coloured ring. Style 
none ; stigmas 4-5, erect, } line lonz, filiform, 
apparently yellowish. Top of the ovary very 
prominent and convexly conical. Little 
Namaqualand : near Nteinkopt, Mever, Marloth 
6,513 ! 

This species is allied to C. minutiflorum and 
C. Pageawe, but the indistinetly dotted growths, 
the stout calyx-tube, the stamens all being 
exserted and the more prominent top ot the 
ovary well distinguish it. 


6.—-C. calculus, N. E. Br., in “ard. Chron., 
1922, vol. lxxi, p. 231. To this add reference 
-M. caleulus, Schwantes in Monatsschr. f. 
Kakt., Sept., 1920, p. 131. 


22a.—C. cibdelum, N. E. Br. —Growths 
6-9 lines high (probably much shorter and 
smaller under natural conditions), 3-5 lines 
broad, and 3-4} lines thick, obconie, broadly 
elliptic or circular in outline at the top, in side 
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view the top is convex with a rather narrow 
and somewhat cut-lke notch at the orifice 
(type E), and in end view the top is very obtusely 
ridged: orifice l-1} line long. with a much 
impressed dimple at each end of it: surface 
smooth, glabrous, green, perhaps grey-green 
under continuous sunshine, plentifully sprinkled 
with separate small dots ot a darker green. 
which are not arranged in any pattern, and the 
orifice outlined with similar separate or connected 
dcts. Flowers not seen. South Atrica ; locality 
and collector unknown. 

Although T have had this plant in cultivation 
fornine vears it has never flowered during that 
period. Viewed from abcve it somewhat 
resembles C. truncatellum on a small scale, 
but differs irom that species by its growths 
being constantly of only about half the diameter 
of those ef that species, of a more grass-green 
colour, and the orifice is not depressed as n 
is in C. truncatellun. . 


15a.—C. dispar, N. E. Br.—-Growths 
very variable in size, 2-7 lines long and 2-t 
lines in diameter, obconic, usually nearly 
circular in outline and somewhat flattened 
and obscurely ridged on the top (type F.). 
with the orifice 1-2 lines long, depressed in 
a flight noteh, with a dimple at each end of it; 
surtace smooth, glabrous, purplish on the sides 
under continued sunshine, and the top green, 
marked with numerous separate dots of darker 
green irregularly scattered over it. and with 
or without some of them arranged im or more 
or less connected into a line forming an irregular 
ring or broad fivure-of-eight marking around 
and distant trom the orifice, and the oritice 
itself outhned with similar connected dots. 
Calyx  5-6-lobed: tube partly  exserted, 
l} line long. whitish: lobes 1 hne long, oblong, 
obtuse, reddish. Corolla about 6-7 lines in 
diameter, expanding in the evening: tube 
2 lines long; petals twenty or more, in ]—2 series. 
about 3 lines long. | line broad, slenderly 
linear, acute, whitish. Stamens about as 
many as the petals, in about two eeries, arising 
at or above the middle of the corolla-tube : 
anthers all exserted, pale yellow. Style scarcely 
l dine long: stigmas 4. about l line long, pale 
ereenish, attainins to about the middle of 
corolla-tube. South Africa ; locality and collec- 
tor unknown. 

Described from a living plant sent to me 
several years ago by Mr. E. Taylor, ot South- 
borough, Kent. 

38a.—C. ectypum; N. E. Be. -— Growtbs 
as first developed after importation, 3-5 lines 
hish, 21-3} lines broad, and 2}-3 lines 
thick, obovoid, rounded or faintly notehed at 
the top (intermediate in type between C and E). 
cireular or broadly elliptic in outline viewed 
trom above, with a slighth depressed and 
gaping orifice 1-3 line long; surface glabrous, 
green, With the orifice outlined with a slightly 
raised smooth line, and from or about which 
radiate over the top and partly down the sides 
several other slightly raised smooth lines or 
irregular markings, and occasionally a dot 
in between them. all of whieh are of a darker 
ereen then the resi of the surface or perhaps 
under continuous sunshine become purplish f 
the surface in between these markings when 
viewed with a lens is seen to he rather conspicu- 
ously covered with minute white specks 
(stomata). Calyx much exserted (only a dried 
flower seen) 4-lobed: tube 1} hne long, 
membraneous, whitish: lobes 2 line eng, 
reddish, Corolla apparently about 5-6 lines 
iIncliameter ; tube much exserted from the calyx. 
3 dines long, vellowish: petals apparently 
not very numerous, 24-3 lines long, linear, 
mazentia, Stamens in three distinct series of about 
eight in each series, one at about the level or the 
calvx-lobes, one at the mouth of the corolla 
tube and the third series midway between these 
two: anthers yellow. Style 12 line long, 
attaining to the level of the jower stamens. 
with four minute filiform stigmas at its summit. 
Little Namaqualand ; near Stienkopf, Meyer! 
Marloth, 6,365B! 

Described trom a living plant kindly sent te 
me by Dr. R. Marloth. X. F. Brown. 


(To be continued.) 
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INFLUENCE OF ELECTRIC LIGHT ON 
| PLANT GROWTH. 


WHEN electric lamps emerged from the chrysalis 
stage and took their place as articles of practical 
use, a new turn was given to the study of the 
effect of artificial light on vegetation. 

The subject has exercised the attention of 
investigators for a century-and-a-half, and though 
of necessity largely empirical, a mass of interest- 
ing information has been published about it 
at one time and another. In early days the 
expense and the practical difficulties of obtaining 
a considerable volume of artificial light were 
almost insuperable, and so, in the main, the 
experiments were conducted with lamps of 
comparatively low intensity. 

With the introduction of the high power 
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electric lamp in gas-filled bulbs the whole aspect 
of the matter has changed, not only from the 
ecientific point of view, but from that of the 
commercial grower who already owes so much 
to science. Sometimes driven almost to despair 
by the comparative lack of sunshine in this 
country, and above all by the instability of 
such sunshine as falls to their lot, growers of 
fruits, flowers and vegetables can hardly fail 
to be interested in the practical application 
of a plan which may help to make ther inde- 
pendent of the sun. We have not reached 
that stage yet; indeed, may never reach 
it. for while sunshine costs nothing, artificial 
sunshine must always cost something. Probably 
no grower can assess the cost of a prolonged 
lack of sunshine, such, for instance, as we had 
in the south in the summer and autumn of 
1924; but it must be considerable, and if a 
substitute were available when wanted, at a 
reasonable cost, growers might find it advan- 
tageous to adopt it. 

Eventually the matter must be settled 
by the purse, but meanwhile the use of electric 
lamps for bringing plants to maturity has gone 
beyond the laboratory stage. That much is 
evident from an interesting account* by Mr. 


* Electrical Review, Oct. 30, 1925, p. 685. 


194.—REFLECTOR USED FOR ILLUMINATING - 


Borlase Matthews of some experiments he has 
carried out at his farm at East Grinstead 
in hastening the growth of certain plants. 
For the purpose of the experiment, Mr. Matthews 
employed gas-filled lamps of 1,000 watt rating, 
suspended in reflectors from the roof of a glass- 
house. The reflectors, clearly shown in the 
illustrations (Figs. 194, 195)—reproduced by the 
courtesy of the Editor of the Electrical Review— 
were two feet in diameter, and hung at a distance 
of a yard from the pot plants on which the trial 
was made. “The tests were carried out 
on the ordinary plants which are usually to 
be found in greenhouses associated with a 
garden of fair size. In every case the progress 
of the plants was most remarkable. Daffodils 
and Lent Lilies which were placed under the light 
for six hours a night, flowered in four days, 
growing about three-quarters-of-an-inch a day. 
Narcissi flowered in seven days. In each case, 





other times when the public are prepared to 
pay extraordinarily high prices for them... 

In casting round to ascertain whether there 
might not possibly be some commercial. advan- 
tages in electric lighting for market gardeners, 
other than for a special seasonal trade, the. dis- 
covery was made by the writer that if the plants 
in greenhouses are given, in turn, one night's 
treatment, they make remarkable progress. 
In point of fact this progress is very much 
greater than the average per day if the. plant 
were illuminated for a number of days. As 
one night's treatment improves the plants so 
much, it is well worth the while of an enter- 
prising market gardener to treat all his plants 
in turn in this way. The practical method 
of carrying this out would be to suspend the 
lamps from’ an overhead runway. with gal- 
vanised wire, so that each lamp can easily. be 
moved into a fresh position for each. night’s 


FIG. 195.—FOUR DAYS LATER: THE EFFECT OF 


ARTIFICIAL ILLUMINATION. 


the plants were placed under the light when 
the buds were just beginning to form. The 
control plants placed away from the light 
took four weeks to flower. These experiments 
were carried out in rather an empirical manner, 
as the chief object was to obtain a general 
idea as to the value or otherwise of intensive 
illumination. From a scientific point of view 
they were entirely satisfactory, but the work 
would have been costly from the point of view 
of electricity consumption, if it had not been 
for the fact that the electricity supply on the 
writer's farm is generated by water power. 
By means of a self-winding automatic time- 
switch, the lamps were switched on at midnight 
and off at 6 p.m., t.e., the current was used for 
lighting the plants when not required for any 
other purpose. Further, the use of the time- 
switch made certain as to the exact period 
during which the light was on. 

Since to obtain this very intensive illumina- 
tion the lamps have to be placed so close 
to the plants, the number of plants that can 
be lighted at a time is necessarily very limited, 
which means that the cost per plant, even 
one penny per unit, is very high, in fact, too 
high, except under special circumstances, 
such as to enable a market gardener to get 
plants forward for Christmas or Easter or 


treatment, as this would involve less labour 
than moving the plants to positions under 
fixed lamps. l 

The next commercial application discovered 
was in connection with the pricking out or 
transplanting of seedlings. Every gardener, 
amateur or otherwise, is fully aware. how, 
on the day after the transplanting of seedliiigs, 
most of them fall over and wilt. Now it is well- 
known that any check in the growth of either 
a plant or an animal when young has its effect 
ever after. The discovery was made, however, 
that when such seedlings were exposed to 
intensive illumination for one night, not only 
did they not wilt, but with one night’s treatment 
they appeared to have put on a week's growth 
and to be exceptionally strong and healthy. 

In recommending this mode of lighting 
to market gardeners, the obvious course | is 
to advise its application in conjunction with 
automatic time switches and the use of the 
light between midnight and 6 a.m.—at which 
time, undoubtedly, most of the electricity 
supply undertakings would be prepared to 
grant special rates. It is a matter of great 
interest to all associated with the electrical 
engineering and market gardening industries 
to find that there are excellent possibilities 
of commercially applying what has hitherto 
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only been a scientific feat. True, the scientific 
work, so far, is still in its early stages and cannot 
by any means as yet be described as an exact 
acience. To begin with, different varieties 
of plants seem to grow better under different 
intensities of illumination, thus there is scope 
for considerable economy in the application 
of the light. For the time being 1,000 watt 
gas-filled lamps, placed three feet above the 
plants, will give satisfactory results, but in 
many cases undoubtedly more light is being 
aupplied than is necessary, yet, on the other hand, 
it is only just sufficient for many plants. En- 
vironment must always play its part, and the 
gardener must always be a man who is skilled 
in the culture of plants. For one thing, if 
care is not taken, some plants will become too 
‘leggy,’ i.e., lengthened out too much, or else 
show effects of forcing. 

Plants may be roughly classitied from a 
‘light ` point of view as (a) those which respond 
to long days, and therefore bloom in the summer 
time, and (b) plants which require only a short 
day (less than, twelve hours), and therefore 
bloom early in the spring or late inthe autumn. 
There is still another class (c) to which the 
length of day seems immaterial, and which 
therefore bloom all the year round.” 

A point which seems to emerge from the 
interesting and important experiments so lucidly 
described above by Mr. Matthews, is that ultra- 
violet rays are not apparently of such vital 
importance as they are often suppored to be 
in the stimulation of plant growth. We may 
presume that the- gas-filled lamps used in the 
experiments were those of the ordinary com- 
mercial type, in bulbs of glass impervious to 
ultra-violet rays, and it would be interesting 
to watch the effect of lamps of the same rating 
but in quartz or vita-glass bulbs, syimpathetic 
to ultra-violet rays. Theoretically, the stimu- 
lating effect should be materially increased. 

Those who have submitted themselves to 
simple. modern. high-power lamp treatment. 
or “sunlight” treatment, as it is popularly 
ealled, are aware of the extraordinarily soothing 
effect of the artificial sun's rays on the human 
body. They are probably right in ascribing 
rome part of the beneficent effect to the heat 
of the lamp, which is so considerable that 
it must be kept a certain distance from the skin. 
We shall probably not be far wrong if we aseribe 
some part of the remarkable effect of the lamps 
noticed by Mr. Matthews to the heat thrown 
onto the plants. If that is so, cold-lght lamps 
would hardly have the same stimulating effect. 
It is to be hoped that Mr. Matthews may be 
able to continue his researches as they can 
hardly fail to be of importance to all interested 
in plant growth. A. Grove. 





JONATHAN APPLES AND ARSENIC. 


Ix view of the publicity anticipated as the 
result of summonses served on certain retailers 
in London for selling Jonathan Apples alleged 
to be- contaminated with arsenic, a conference 
was held under the aegis of the Chamber of 
Horticulture towards the end of November. 

The following representatives of the various 
sections of the industry attended :--- 

Mr. G. W. Leak (grower, and a past presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Horticulture), Mr. 
H. V. Taylor (Ministry of Agriculture), Mr. E. 
C. Boughton (Federation of British Growers), 
Mr. C. G. L. Du Cann (Horticultural Trades’ 
Association); Dr. S. G. Paine, Messrs. W. H. 
Miles, M.Se, T. Parker and R. Sandwith 
(Chatnber of Horticulture Technical Committee) ; 
Messrs. B. Collings, W. J. Craven. E. Bolt. 
H. J. Jones and L. Hunt (Chamber of Horti- 
eulture Insecticides Section); Messrs. George 
Monro, Ltd. (Wholesalers); Messrs. R. Bucking- 
ham, W. Pardoe, H. F. Thurlow and A. W. 
Hockin (Retailers): Mr. George Corner and Mr. 
G C. Whadeoat, the Solicitors acting for the 
retailers surnmonsed, and Mr. S. W. Hale 
(Recretary). 

A most interesting discussion took place, 
the legal gentlemen present gaining valuable 
knowledge. It was decided that no aasiatance 
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of a technical character could be offered the 
defence at the hearings, but it was unanimously 
agreed that the Chamber should watch the cases 
and be ready to send carefully prepared infor- 


‘mation calculated to prevent a possible Apple 


scare. 

With this instruction, a committee waa 
formed comprising Messrs. G. W. Leak, H. V. 
Taylor, E. C. Boughton, T. Parker, W. Pardoe, 
and S. W. Hale. The form in which any 
information should be disseminated to the 
public was left to this committee. 

On November 25 two of the summonses 
were heard at the Hampstead Police Court. 
Mr. George Corner acted on behalf of the retailers 
and handled the defence in a quiet and tactful 
manner. In spite of this, considerable publicity 
was given in the evening newspapers. Although 
reference was made by both the prosecution 
and defence to the freedom from arsenie of the 
English Apple, the Chamber requested the daily 
Press to publish a more emphatic reassurance. 

With the exception of only one daily news- 
paper, the Preas gave publicity, either in part 
or in full to the memorandum issued by the 
Chamber. This memorandum was couched 
in words calculated to safeguard the practice 
of spraying Apple trees in this country, at the 
same time allayving any fear the public may have 
regarding the perfect safety of the home-grown 
fruits. 

Further similar summonses against retailers 
are pending, and additional publicity is more 
than likely. The Chamber may then have to 
defend the home industry more vigorously, 
by way of contrasting the American climate 
and methods with our own. 


The publicity given is greatly deplored, 
but, of course, is beyond control of the 
Chamber of Horticulture. The Chamber 


does intend, however, to do its best to dissociate 
the English Apple from such newspaper headlines 
as ‘* Poison in Apples,” ‘Arsenic in Apples,” 
“ Tainted by Spraying,’ and ‘ Presence of 
Poison.” 

—— ———— — — 


FRUIT REGISTER. 


APPLE KING HARRY. 

THe writer of the short note on this variety 
on p. 392, states that it is not well-known 
and rarely listed in catalogues. I purchased 
a tree from Messrs. Veitch in 1905, and this 
Apple being quite new to me I watched it very 
closely and formed a favourable opinion of it- - 
as a second-early sort. If the fruit is kept 
beyond its proper season, it quickly goes soft. 
and if tested for quality then would be considered 
rather an insipid variety. 

To anyone contemplating planting early 
dessert varieties, 1 would recommend a trial 
of Feltham Beauty, which was introduced by 
Messrs. J. Veitch and Sons some years ago. 

It partakes of some of the good qualities 
of one of its parents—being a yellow-fleshed, 
good looking Apple, of extra good quality 
for its season, as it is available when Apples 
of really good quality are scarce. Room should 
also be found for Langley Pippin and St. 
Edmund's Pippin, both of which are fairly 
early Apples of merit, and well worthy of a 
place in a collection. 


APPLE BEN’S RED. 

A LONG experience in gardening has convinced 
me that varieties of fruits (and also of flowers 
and vegetables) differ immensely in their 
behaviour in different localities and in various 
kinds of soil--which is a special reason why 
one recommends that a number of varieties 
should be planted, when making a new planta- 
tion or collection. in order to test whieh thrive 
best under local conditions. 

Mr. Copley may be quite justified in recom- 
mending Bens Red, which, he states, ‘‘is all 
that could be desired over the whole of the county 
of Glamorgan,” and I hope others who have 
grown this Apple for a number of years will 
give their opinion of it. 

Mr. Copley states that he is not quite clear 
what [ mean on p. 392 by the statement that 
‘in Kent l considered it a poor thing.” 
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On looking again at the published note, 
it seems fairly clear that what I meant to convey 
was that my experience of Ben’s Red, after an 
extended trial of it in a favoured fruit-growing 
county, was such that I should not consider 
I was justified in recommending it to intending 
planters. 

With regard to the judges at Vincent 
Square agreeing with Mr. Copley as to the 
merits of Ben’s Red, I am not at all sure 
that follows, as in a class reserved for that 
special variety, they were compelled to award 
the first prize to the best dish—but this is no 
proof that it is a variety which should be recom- 
mended to intending planters. J. E. Weston. 


APPLE ESOPUS (SPITZENBERG). 


Tus Apple (Fig. 196) is one of the leading 
commercial varieties in North America, wherr 
it is regarded as one of the best dessert App les, 
but, like many of the other American Apples, 
it does not come to such perfection in this 
country. It is, however, well worth cultivating, 
for the tree is a good bearer and the fruits 
are of excellent flavour, with a yellow, firm, 
crisp flesh, and an abundance of juice. The 
skin is yellow on the shaded side, streaked and 
striped with broken red on the side exposed 
to the sun. As will be seen on reference to 
the illustration, the shape is conical or pearmain, 
even and regular in outline. The skin is smooth 
and strewn with yellow-russety dots. 

This variety is said to have originated as 
Esopus, a district om the Hudson, settled by 
the Dutch. The fruits are in use from November 
to February. The tree is a slender grower 
with a drooping habit, and it requires good 
cultivation to bring it to perfection. 





PITS AND FRAMES. 


THERE are comparatively few gardens in 
which pits and frames are provided in sufficiency. 
The rule, generally, seems to be to build houses 
first and pits afterwards, but this order of things 
should be reversed, for until the garden 1s weil- 
furnished with pits it can hardly be said 
that the more expensive structures are required. 
It is certainly most difficult to keep a 
conservatory well-furnished without the aid 
of pits in which to cultivate a considerable 
proportion of the subjects necessary for its 
embellishment. To the amateur pits and frames 
are of great value, as they are easily managed 
and well-adapted for growing the subjects most 
suitable to those who, of necessity, are bound 
to keep their garden expenses within circum. 
seribed limits. 

There are many forms of these most useful 
structures, ranging from the pit with turf. 
clay or wooden walls, to the more expensive 
brick structures which bear a close resemblance 
to a small house, minus the door and pathway. 
Brick pits are unquestionably the most valuable 
as they are adapted to the cultivation and 
protection of plants of all kinds not requirinz 
a high temperature, and they have a very neat 
appearance. These pits may be built with 
either lean-to or span roofs, but in the majority 
of cases, the latter type is preferable. The 
plants grown in them are more fully exposed 
to the light on all sides and, moreover, they 
eost less in proportion to the accommodation 
they afford. 

Span-roof pits, six feet in width and three 
feet six inches in height in the centre, with side 
walls two feet high will be found convenient 
as regards size; the length must be determined 
by the extent of the accommodation required. 
A width of five feet will be the most convenient 
for lean-to pits, and the back walls should be 
from three to four feet high, with front walls 
eighteen to twenty-four inches. If they are 
intended for the cultivation of early Cucumbers 
or Melons they should be two feet deeper, to 
afford room for the bed of fermenting material 
necessary for the plants. 

Itdoes not appear that any improvement can 
well be made in the ordinary form of lean-to pits 
usually constructed, forit is very desirable thit 
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the lights should be portable and easily removed 
when not required. Span-roofed pits may be con- 
structed so that the lights may slide up and down 
or they may be fixed to the pit at the top with 
hinges. If hinges are employed they should be 
of a pattern that will readily admit of the 
lights being removed when necessary. 

The walls should, in all cases, be nine inches 
in thickness to within twelve inches of the glass 
and the remaining portion half that thickness. 
By this arrangement the pipes may be fixed 
practically without taking up space, and the 
ledge in the wall affords a first rate support 
for the pipes, indeed, nothing better could 
possibly be desired in this respect. 

For heating the pits there can be no better 
system than hot water, and for pits six feet in 
width, a flow and return three-inch pipe on each 
side will suffice, while for smaller pits a single 
three-inch pipe will be sufficient to keep the 
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temperature quite as high as it will be necessary 
to maintain it at all seasons of the year. In 
the winter, of course, the fire-heat must be assisted 
by coverings of ma%s, long litter or other 
suitable material. W. Auton. 





FRUIT TREES IN POTS. 





THE cultivation of fruit trees in pots presents 
no great difficulty to anyone possessing a fair- 
sized span-roof or lean-to greenhouse, and one 
great advantage is that the trees may be placed 
in the open during the autumn and winter, 
thus making room for Chrysanthemums and 
other plants. The best types of trees for pot 
culture are the pyramid and bush, and if the 
house has plenty of head-room a few half- 
standards may be added. These may be stood 
at intervals in the house and the dwarf trees 
placed between them. The whole house will 
present a pleasing sight on an early spring day 
when the trees are in bloom. 

Potted trees received from the nursery 
should be carefully unpacked, and if despatched 
in the late autumn they should be stood outside 
and plunged in ashes until the time comes to 
remove them indoors. To prevent damage to 
the pots by severe frosts they should be pro- 
tected by a thick covering of leaves and litter, 
or half-decayed manure. The trees will not 
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require much water, especially in cold weather, 
but should be examined occasionally in case 
any are in need of moisture. If the grower 
wishes to purchase trees grown in the 
open ground, and pot them, these should be 
obtained in the autumn and potted so soon 
as they are received. The pots should be of 
a size that will just hold the roots without 
crowding them; they should be well-washed 
and carefully crocked to provide efficient 
drainage, which is a most important detail, 
in the cultivation of fruit trees in pots. The 
compost used for potting should be strong 
without being unduly rich. There is no 
better material than the top spit from an 
old pasture, as fibrous as it is possible to get 
it. This should be pulled to pieces about the 
size of a cricket ball, and some of the larger 
portions placed over the crocks, grass side 
downwards. To three parts of this loam, 
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196.—APPLE ESOPUS (SPITZENBERG) (see p. 


add one part of well-decayed horse droppings 
with a liberal addition of crushed mortar- 
rubble and half-inch bones. I do not advise 
the use of artificial manures in the potting soil ; 
these will be more useful when the roots are well 
established in the compost. Any roots that 
require it-should be trimmed with a sharp knife 
before potting, and when engaged in this latter 
operation, work the soil carefully between the 
roots, adding good lumps of the turf as the work 
proceeds. Ram the soil firmly by means of 
a large potting stick, taking care not to damage 
the fibrous roots. Fill the pot to within two 
inches of the rim and label each tree as it is 
finished. 

When the trees are potted remove them to an 
open spot out-of-doors, and plunge them in 
ashes. They will not require watering if the 
soil is in a fairly moist condition. The trees 
may be allowed to remainin the open for twelve 
months. During the summer they will require 
constant attention in the matter of watering 
and keeping them clean. They should not 
be allowed to fruit, even if they show a tendency 
to do so, but rather encourage them to build up 
good fruiting wood, well set with fruit buds. 
The mulch may be removed in the spring, 
but the pots should remain plunged in the 
ashes. This will not only prevent them being 
blown over by strong winds, but will also help 
to conserve the moisture. It is a good plan to 
purchase two sets of trees, so that one batch 
may be fruited under glass whilst the other 
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remains in the open. Trees purchased in 
pots may be fruited the following season, and 
it is well to fruit them the first year in their 
original pots; if they require it, they may be 
re-potted the next autumn. The following 
season the trees which have been standing 
out-of-doors all the previous year, may be fruited 
thus giving the newly potted trees a season’s 
rest. Fruit trees in pots will not submit 
to hard forcing, neither should this be necessary 
if they are placed indoors early in the year. 
The grower will use his own judgment as to 
when to start the trees. If he requires fruit 
early in the summer he should house the trees 
early, but they should always be allowed to 
break into growth without the use of fire-heat. 
A little warmth in the pipes will be beneficial 
in dull weather whilst the trees are in bloom. 
R. W. Thatcher, Carlton Park Gardens, Market 
Harborough. i 
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BEETROOT VARIETY TRIAL. 


I HAVE now completed a Beetroot variety 
trial, conducted with a view to ascertaining 
the cropping capacity of six varieties and of 
marking their degree of resistance to the Beet 
or Mangold fly (Anthomyia betae). 

The following varieties were included in the 
trial :—Nonpareil, Obelisk, Cheltenham Green- 
Top, Carters Blood Red, Dell’s Black-leaved, 
and Long Exhibition Black. The seeds were 
sown on May 4, in good loam, and in drills 
made fifteen inches apart. Each drill was nine 
yards long, and the seedlings were thinned to 
nine inches apart. The crop was lifted on 
November 19, and the roots of one drill of 
each variety weighed. 

The following are the weights recorded :— 
Nonpareil, 56 tb.; Long Exhibition Black, 
51 Ib. ; Cheltenham Green Top, 49} ib. ; Obelisk, 
48 Ib.; Carter's Blood Red, 46 h.; Dell's 
Black-leaved, 414 Ib. 

All the varieties made shapely roots, with 
the exception of Obelisk, which revealed an 
undesirable tendency to develop short forks 
at the base. This is a waste of material, and 
since Beets cannot be trimmed, it reduces 
the commercial value of the variety. 

My records do not point to anything con- , 
clusive on the matter of resistance to the Beet 
or Mangold fly. Geo. H. Copley, N.D.H. 
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HOME CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editore do not hold themselves responsible for 
the opiniuns expressed by correspondents. 


Aucuba japonica maculata.—On p. 429. 
Mr. G. Copley states, ‘‘ Is the Spotted Laurel 
losing its dioecous character ?’’ Unless there 
has been a misprint he evidently regards the 
above variety as a male form. Even if Mr. 
Copley’s teachers were at fault, it is difficult 
to see how his observation could confirm their 
error; the flowers are plainly pistillate. While 
it is not impossible for a spotted male form to 
have been raised, propagated, and distributed, 
the spotted-leaved type commonly sold is female, 
and has been recognised as such for over forty 
years. It is only fair to state that I have, 
on certain occasions, seen plants bearing a 
few scattered berries when there was, so tar 
as could be ascertained, no male plant within 
a mile or so. Bees travel two miles in search 
of honey, so it is not impossible for the flowers 
to have been fertilised by pollen from a long 
distance. Like many other good plants, the 
Spotted Aucuba attained a popularity which 
has made it common and neglected. Fifty 
years ago it was planted everywhere in sun and 
shade. In the full sun it often turns a miserable 
yellow, and in summer drouzhts is even blistered 
to a deep black before dying. In the shade 
it flourishes, and the spots being less conspicuous, 
it is a handsome evergreen, especially useful 
as a wind-break under trees where few other 
plants will grow. If, when the desired height 
is reached, a male plant is introduced to the 
colony, the hitherto fruitless plants will be 
covered with clusters of handsome berries. 
If the ordinary Spotted Aucuba has been propa- 
gated from one common stock it is difticult to 
understand the difference in the size of the berries 
on individual plants, more especiilly because 
this difference is retained after propagation. 
Among the green forms there is a still greater 
variation in the size and quantity of the fruit 
borne, and the stature of the plants. J. Comber, 
Nymans Gardens, Handcross, Haywards Heath. 


Coral Spot Fungus.— he remarks on this 
fungus by Somerset on p. 410, show that it 
is capable of causing widespread destruction 
in gardens, and it behoves every grower to do 
his utmost to stamp out the disease. From Jong 
years of observation, I am convinced that this 
fungus is a great source of danger to the public 
on highways, causing the sudden breaking away 
of limbs of large trees, which have been killed 
by Nectria cinnabarina. From these falling 
branches loss of life and maimed limbs occur 
every year. Having had charge of twelve miles 
of avenues of trees, I have discovered in every 
instance where a branch was affected and the 
foliage turning yellow that Coral Spot fungus 
was responsible. The Sycamore and common 
Elm are the trees most liable to be affected, 
and the sudden falling of large limbs from 
Elms is a common occurrence and a great 
source of danger. The best remedy against 
the disease is to use a mixture of Stockholm 
tar and best quality sulphur. One quart of 
tar placed in a small bucket and brought gently 
to the boil should be mixed with a quarter of 
a pound of sulphur, and the mixture thoroughly 
stirred. This specific should be applied as it 
cools, by means of a brush, to the affected parts. 
If the fungus has only recently attacked the 
branch or trunk, the application of the tar 
mixture will prevent the disease from spreading. 
Where, however, the funzus has wholly encircled 
the bark, nothing short of cutting out the limb at 
its junction with the trunk will suffice. Wounds 
on trees should be made smooth with a sharp 
knife and coated with the tar mixture. It 
is also valuable to stop the spread of canker, 
gumming and all other diseases attecting trees, 
and it will kill scale insects on fruit trees. No 
one need have the slightest miszivings in using 
this specific, which was recommended to me 
by a prominent analytical chemist, to whom I 
was head gardener. Victor H. Lucas, Hurworth- 
on-Teca, Darlington. 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL OXFORDSHIRE CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


Tars society's show, held in the Town Hall 
durinz the past month, gave evidence of advance 
in quality and an improvement in staging. 
Popular prices were charged for admission, 
and the hall was crowded on both days. 

There were three groups of Chrysanthemums 
not for competition. The one sent by Mrs. 
G. H. MORRELL was a feature of the show, 
and well up to the standard of exhibits from 
the Gardens of Headinzton Hill Hall. The 
group occupied the whole of the larze platform 
and extended down to the floor of the hall. 
This wonderful display, arranged by Mr. A. 
GIBSON, the gardener, was awarded a Large 
Gold Medal. 

Mrs. G. H. MOorRELL won the Fifty-guinea 
Cup last year, and as no exhibitor may win it 
two years in succession, the donor of the Cup 
presents a replica each year to the winner. 
This year’s winner of the handsome trophy 


presented by Messrs. Grimbly Hughes, was 
a charming and well-arranzed group from 
Messrs. GEE, Banbury Road, Oxford. The 


quality and freshness of the Chrysanthemums 
throuzhout were notable, and one plant of Mrs. 
R. Luxford carried larze numbers of blooms. 
J. Massie, Es 4., of Headinzton, sent an exhibit 
o` great merit including some very fine Codiacums ; 
Mr. Dawes, the gardener, was deservedly 
conzratulated on this fine group which received 
a Gold Medal. 

In the competitors’ section for a miscellaneous 
group of flowering plants, Messrs. WEST AND 
Sons won first prize; Mrs. Lessina, second ; 
Mr. T. H. Rose, third. For table plants Mrs. 
D. Fraser, Mrs. LessıNG, and Mr. T- H. Rose 
received the awards. 

In the class for nine varieties of Japanese 
Chrysanthemums, three blooms in each vase, some 
very fine blooms were forthcoming, Those staged 
by Capt. Brassey (gr. Mr. Quinn), won the 
first prize. It is interesting to note that this 
exhibitor has won the Harvey du Cros Silver 
Challenge Bowl three years in succession, 
and it now becomes his own property. Amonest 
his varieties were Mra. Peter Murray, Mrs. 
J. Gibson, Mrs. A. Davis, Majestic, and three 
wonderful blooms of Rosemary Simmonds. 
The second prize went to Sir MORTIMER SINGER 
(gr. Mr. Johnson), fora very fine array of blooms, 
his Princess Mary, M. Sargent and Mrs. G. 
Drabble being especially good. 

For twenty-four Japanese blooms, distinct, 
Capt. R. Brassey led with a fine stand of 
blooms; second, Sir MORTIMER SINGER. For 
twelve Japanese blooms, distinct, Sir MORTIMER 
SINGER led ; second, Mr. G. D. PARKER; third, 
Mrs. W. Fraser. Mrs. LESSING was first prize 
winner for six white blooms, and Sir MORTIMER 
SINGER for six vellow, and Mrs. Lessing for 
six of any other colour. 

Sinzle varieties were finely shown ; 
Sir MORTIMER SINGER: second, Messrs. WEST 
AND Son. For a decorated basket of Chrvsan- 
themurms, Mr. W. T. Matrock led: second, 
Messrs. GEE ; third, Mrs. F. Masters. 

There was a splendid show of Apples, and 
competition was keen. For twelve dishes, 
distinct, six dessert and six culinary varieties, 
Mrs. E. L. K. Eunis led with good examples of 
Rival, Ben's Red, Newton Wonder and Chelms.- 
ford Wonder; A. S. B. Terr, Esq. (gr. Mr. C. 
Taylor), was second, showing fine samples of 
Cox's Orange Pippin, Charles Ross and Chelms- 
ford Wonder, A. S. B. Teer, Esq. won first 
prize for a dish of Blenheim Pippin: second, 
Mrs. C. W. Bow Les; third, Rev. E. H. ALLING- 
TON. Dessert Apples were best shown by 
Mr. B. L. K. Erts and A. N. B. Terr, Esq., 
while for one dish of culinary varieties Mr. 
G. D. PARKER excelled. 

The best three dishes of dessert Pears came 
from the gardens of Dr. A. W. NEILL. 

The Grape Classes were keenly contested. 
A.S. B. Ter, Eeq. led for black Grapes with good 
bunches of Gros Maroc; second, Sir MORTIMER 
SINGER, with Alicante: third, Rev. E. H. 


first, 


ALLINGTON. Showing the best white Grapes 
Sir ARTHUR Evans led with good bunches of 
Museats : second, A. S. B. Tc, Esq., with, 
Trebbiano. 


In the vegetables section competition was 
keen. For six dishes the first prize was awarded 
to Mrs. LESSING ; second, Mr. A. E. BRADSHAW ; 
third, Mr. G. D. PARKER. 

Table decorations were very tastefully 
urranced. Mr. W. T. Marrock, Mr. F. 
HorLLowav and Mrs. T. B. Epsry taking the 
chief awards, while Mr. W. T. Marrock obtained 
first prize for a decorated dessert table. 


The trade exhibits were particularly good, 
especially those from Messrs. FIELD AND JACOBS; 
Mr. J. Mattock, who staged a most excellent 
group of Roses; Mr. G. PRINCE, who also had 


on view a bold display of choice Roses; and 
Mr. A. Row ces, Market Street. 
BRITISH CARNATION. 
DrecEMBER 1].—Although it was a small 


show that the British Carnation Society held 
in conjunction with the R. H.s. fortnightly 
meeting on the above date, the exhibits reached 
a high standard of excellence. 


- AWARD OF MERIT. 


Lody Hindltp.—An excellent fancy Carnation 
of, apparently, great freedom. The flowers are 
Jarge, well-formed and = regularly lined with 
deep rose-pink on a white ground. The blooms 
are pleasantly fragrant. Shown by Measrs. 
STUART Low AND Co. 


COMPETITIVE CLASSES. 


There was only one collection of cut Carnations 
and this, shown by Mr. JAMES HUMPHREY, 
Wonham Hill Gardens, Bletcechworth, was 
deservedly awarded the first prize. His blooms 
were particularly fine, and the varieties included 
Spectrum, of vivid colour; Crystal White, 
Mrs. Hamilton Fellowes and Lord Lainbourne. 

The class for twelve blooms in not fewer 
than four varieties brought splendid vases from 
R. CHETWYND STAPLETON, Esq. (gr. Mr. W. 
Meever), Headlands, Great Berkhamsted, 
and Sir CHARLES NALL-Carn, Bart. (gr. Mr. T. 
Pateman) Brocket Hall Hatfield, who were 
awarded the first and second prizes respectively. 
The first prize exhibit included splendid blooms 
of Violet Mond, Lord Lambourne and Topsy. 
while in the second the very best were of Topsy, 
Snowstorm and Edward Allwood. 


In the colour classes, which each required 
five blooms of any variety of the specified 
colour, Mr. JAMES HUMPHREY was especially 
successful with admirable blooms, and won 
most of the first prizes. His varieties were 
Crystal White, Betty Lou (light rose or deep 
pink), Laddie {(salmon pink), and Spectrum 
(red). Topsy, which was shown by Sir CHARLFS 
NALL-CAIN, was the best crimson, and in 
Benora he also had the best fancy variety. 
The second prizes were awarded to Sir CHARLES 
NALL-CAIN for Lady Northcliffe (salmon-pink) 
and Tarzan (crimson); to Mr. R. C. STAPLETON 
for White Pearl and Headlands Beauty (light 
rose), and a good purple sport from Miss WINNIE 
PRYOR (fancy). 

The classes which were apparently provided 
for amateurs growing a limited number of 
plants were not so successful and all the first 
prizes were awarded to Mr. FRANK BURNET, 
Paignton, Kilmacolm, who staged creditable 
vases of Carnations. 


At the end of the competitive classes 
Messrs. W. E. WALLACE AND Son had a 
most delightfully arranged collection of their 
own seedlings. These were displayed in large 
glass vases with long sprays of Asparagus 


plumosus, placed on black velvet-covered 
tabling. The very best of the excellent 
varieties were Enid, rich crimson; The 
Favourite, soft pink; Our Prince, bright 


scarlet; and Spectrum, a very large flower of 
light crimson colour. 


DECEMBER 12, 1925. 





HULL AND EAST RIDING CHRYSAN.- 
THEMUM. 


Tne Hull and East Riding Chrysanthemum 
Society held its annual exhibition on November 
18 and 19 in the City Hall, which is well-adapted 
for a show of such large dimensions, and never 
before had the display of flowers been exce!led. 

While the hall was well-filled with choice 
Chrysanthemums and other flowers, the art 
gallery provided an excellent setting for the 
display of decorated tables, epergnes, baskets 
of flowers, and other devices for the arrangement 
of cut Chrysanthemums,which included a display 
of this popular flower suitable for a sideboard 
decoration. This last class provided a source 
of interest to the general public. Mirror 
groups were arranged at the base of each pillar 
on the two sides of the hall, and produced a 
very fine effect. 

There was a large gathering at the opening 
ceremony which was performed by the Lord 
Mayor (Councillor F. Finn); the Rt. Hon. 
T. R. Ferens, P.C., presiding. 

Mr. Witty, superintendent of the public 
parks, staged some fine exhibits, which secured 
for him a Special Award of Merit. 

Trade exhibits were again a great feature 
of the show. On the left of the entrance 
Messrs. E. P. DIXON AND Sons hada fine display 
of choice flowers, bouquets, wreaths, etc, and fruit, 
for which a Gold Medal was awarded. Messrs. 
D. WHITEHOUSE occupicd most of the right-hand 
side of the hall with a mort meritorious exhihit, 
while at the end of the hall Messrs. W HITE, 
of Charlotte Street, had an outstanding exhibit of 
choice Orchids, bouquets, wreaths and other 
floral designs. This delightful exhibit was 
most tastefully blended in colour, and was 
awarded a Gold Medal. Messrs. SUTTON AND 
Sons staged a choice collection of well-grown 
vegetables, all of which were of the highest 
quality (Gold Medal). Messrs. KEITH Luxrorp 
AND Co. staged fine blooms of Chrysanthemums 
for which a Gold Medal was awarded. Other 
trade exhibits were by Messrs. REAMSBOTTOM 
AND Sons, Messrs. MILIER Bros., Messrs. D. 
TOYNE -TOYNE AND Sons, and Messrs. M. A. 
LINSLEY AND DavuGutTers. The Crush Room was 
set apart for the staging of vegetables grown by 
a'lotment holders, and the quality of the produce 
reached a very high standard. The total 
number of exhibitors was ninety-seven. 

In the class for a group of Chrysanthemums 
interspersed with other flowering plants and 
foliage, on the floor, in a circle ten feet in 
diameter, the first prize, a Silver Cup, presented 
by the Rt. Hon. T. R. Ferens, and £7 7s., 
was awarded to the donor of the cup (gr. Mr. 
A. C, Storey) for a very pleasing exhibit; second, 
ARNOLD RECKITT Esq. 

The same exhibitor was an easy first prize 
winner for a mirror group, and won the Silver Cup 
presented by Messrs. E. P. Dixon AND Sons, 
LTD., using with fine effect, bronze Molly 
Godfrey Chrysanthemums, Crotons, Calanthes 
and Gloire de Lorraine Begonias; second, 
A. D. Hatt Warr, Esq. 

For twenty-four Japanese blooms in not 
fewer than eighteen varieties, a Silver Cup 
was presented by the ex-sheriff of Hull (Councillor 
F. Firon), and it was won by T. W. G. HEWITT, 
Esq., Old Hall, Grimsby. with a very fine exhibit 
which contained a very good flower of Julia. 
The National Chrysanthemum Society's Certifi- 
cate was awarded to this exhibit; second, 
Miss BENNET, Westlands, Grimsby. For 
twelve blooms of Japanese Chrysanthemums, 
these exhibitors were placed in the same 
order, but it was a very close competition. 

In other classes for cut flowers Misa BENNET, 
Grimsby, won six first prizes. 

Begonia Gloire de Lorraine was especially 
well-shown, and credit is due to the three prize 
winners in producing such excellently-flowered 
plants. First, A. D. HarL Watt, Esq. ; second, 
the Rt. Hon. T. R. Ferens, P.C. Cyclamens 
were also well-shown, the first prize being awarded 
to Sir PHILLIP CUNLIFFE LISTER. 

Competition in the open fruit classes was not 
very keen, but most of the fruits reached a 
very fair standard of merit. Ina class for white 
Grapes, O. SANDERSON, Esq., was first, and 
A. D. HarL Watt, Esq., second, while in the class 
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for two bunches of black Grapes the awards 
were reversed. 

Miss BENNET was successful in a class for 
four dishes of dessert Apples, while in a class 
for the same number of culinary Apples, Mr. 
J. W. DUCKER was first. 

For a collection of vegetables arranged on 
a space six feet by three feet there were eight 
competitors, all of whom staged high-class pro- 
duce. The first-prize (a barometer, presented by 
Alderman W. Hakes, and four guineas), was won 
by Mr. H. E. Hacues; second, Major W. N. 
HILLAS. 

Nineteen classes were provided for allotment 
holders, and here the competition was very 
good. The minimum number of exhibitors 
in any one Class was eight, while the maximum 
number was twenty-five. The produce shown 
reached a very high standard, and great credit 
is due to the allotment holders of Hull for putting 
up such fine displays. 

A Silver Challenge Trophy was presented by 
Councillor Costello, J.P., for a collection of 
eight distinet kinds of vegetables in a elass open 
to allotment group associations. The first 
prize was awarded to the NEWLAND HORTICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY ; second, Messrs. Rp. HODGSON 
AND Sons’ RECREATION CLUB. 


SMITHFIELD CLUB. 


ALTHOUGH the exhibition of fat stock at the 
Agricultural Hall, Islington, is an annual event 
of great importance to agriculturists, it usually 
contains exhibits of some interest to horti- 
culturists. At the exhibition which opened 
on Monday last the seedsmen’s exhibits appeared 
to contain less of gardening interest than usual. 

In the large display made by Messrs. SUTTON 
AND Sons the Mangolds, Swedes and Turnips 
were unusually fine. Sugar Beets proved at- 
tractive and showed from 19 to 22 per cent. 
of sugarcontent. The feeding value of Mangolds, 
as demonstrated by their sugar content, in- 
dicated the immense value of care in the 
selection of roots for seed purposes. Outward 
appearance is no guide, as was shown by a 
series of roots, averaging 10 Ibs. weight each, 
but showing a sugar content ranging from 
6} ozs. to so high as 10} ozs. Obviously, very 


careful testing and selection are necessary to’ 


ensure the perpetuation of strains possessing 
the highest food value. Specimens of the 
firm’s specialities in Potatos, Onions, Brussels 
Sprouts, Carrots and Beet, as well as flowers 
of their fine strain of Cyclamen, were on view. 

Messrs. J. K. KING AND Sons contributed 
very fine Prizetaker Leeks, Matchless White 
Celery, and Empire Tomatos in addition to 
their display of farm roots. Messrs. E. W. 
Kına AND Co. exhibited seed Peas, capital 
specimens of New Intermediate Beet, Scarlet 
Model Carrots, and Perfection Brussels Sprouts, 
as well as fine strains ot Swedes and Mangolds. 

Farm roots were splendidly shown by Messrs. 
JAS. CARTER AND Co., who also showed 
specimens of Wheats and Grasses, wonderful 
examples of Maltese Parsnips, Record Onions, 
and Mr. Breese, King Edward, Advancer, 
Majestic, and Catriona Potatos. Fine samples 
of seeds of this firmn’s specialities in Peas 
attracted a great deal of attention. Seed 
Potatos were exhibited by many firms, some 
of whom had so small a display as half-a- 
dozen dishes of popular varieties, while others 
exhibited fairly extensively. Messrs. R. S. 
Paton, W. and A. GRAHAM, ‘TILLEY WHYTE 
AND Co., A. FINDIAV, W. J. CAMPBELL, W. 
DENNIS AND Sons, Dicxksons, POWNEyY Bros., 
J. A. Grant, T. McCiuny, R. W. GREEN, 
W. J. REID, JAMES GARDINER, R. Morris 
AND Sons, H. J. SPEED, F. ALDERSON, and 
CANNELL AND SONS, were among those. who 
devoted attention to seed Potatos. 

Messrs. E. WEBB AND Sons’ exhibit was 
chiefly of farm roots, Wheats, Oats, ete., but 
they also had capital specitnens of Katie 
Glover, Rector, Arran Comrade, Mr. Breese, 
Great Scot, Catriona, Arran Victory, and other 
excellent Potatos, Globe and long Beets, Leeks, 
Parsnips, and Carrots, all representing fine 
strains. Messrs. HARRISON AND Sons, below 
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their agricultural roots, showed their excellent 
XXX Brussels Sprouts, Leicester Hero Leeks, 
Early Market Carrots, Leicester Red Celery, 
as well as handsome specimens of Lord 
Lambourne and Laxton’s Superb Apples. 
Apples were also shown in fine size and colour 
by Messrs. W. SEABROOK AND Sons; indeed the 
fruits were so handsome that they did not 
need the polishing they appeared to have 
received. Of outstanding quality were their 
baskets and boxes of Cox’s Orange Pippin, 
Rival, King of the Pippins, Bramley’s Seeding, 
Newton Wonder, and Monarch. 

Excellent strains of farm and garden roots 
were represented by specimens shown on 
Messrs. TooGooD AND Son’s stand. Messrs. 
KrENT AND BRYDON devoted most of their 
attention to Potatos, and their varieties in- 
cluded Kerr’s Pink, Tinwald Perfection, Field- 
Marshal and Arran Comrade, in fine condition. 
Messrs. FIDLER AND Son were the largest ex- 
hibitors of Potatos and they made a most 
interesting display in which coloured varieties 
were prominent. The most notable of these 
coloured varieties were Red King, Edgerote 
Purple, Rob Roy, Edzell Blue, Arran Victory, 
Crimson Beauty and King Edward. 

Messrs. GaARSTON’s showed their pedigree 
Wheats and Oats and a good strain of Sugar 
Beet. Mr. T. A. SCARLET, besides displaying 
seed Potatos in variety, showed good strains 
of Brussels Sprouts and Savoys and well grown 
plants of the Edina Black Currant. 

All the exhibits referred to were in the 
spacious gallery of the Agricultural Hall, where 
there was also an extensive display of agri- 
cultural implements, including a wide machine 
for drawing the drills and sowing five rows 
of Maize at one time. 





Obituary. 


S. T. Farish. We regret to announce the 
death, on November 30, of Mr. Samuel T. 
Farish, Todhillmuir, Dumfriesshire, well 
known as a Potato raiser and grower. 
Mr. Farish, who was seventy years of age, 
devoted much of his attention to the raising 
of new Potatos, and obtained a considerable 
amount of success in his enterprise. His first 
prominent success was with Scottish Queen, 
which was in considerable vogue for some years. 
This was followed by his introduction of other 
varieties, one of the most notable of these 
being Rhoderick Dhu, which has obtained several 
high awards. Quite a number of promising 
seedlings have not yet been sent out from 
Todhillmuir. Mr. Farish was a very successful 
agriculturist, and was held in high esteem 
by a very wide circle of friends. 








James Penton.—On the 2lst ult., Mr. James 
Penton, one of the old-time gardeners, passed 
away. He commenced his gardening career 
at Hartley House, Blackwater, subsequently 
becoming foreman at Farnborough Hill, 
Hampshire. On the recommendation of the 
late Sir Harry Veitch he became gardener to 
W. E. Boucher, Esq., Grateley House, Andover, 
a position he filled for over fifty years, retiring 
therefrom several years ago to spend the even- 
ing of his life with his daughter at Southampton. 
Mr. Penton was a keen cultivator, and observer 
in all branches of horticulture, and was especially 
successful with hardy shrubs, Rhododendrons 
and herbaceous plants, He had a charming 
personality and was always ready to 
give advice and practical help to those 
in less favoured circumstances than himself. 
I visited himin June last and was impressed with 
the remarkable memory he had for gardening 
and gardeners, Mr. James Penton, who had 
reached his eighty-first year, was laid to rest 
in Southamptcn cemetery on the 25th ult. 
He leaves two sons and five daughters to mourn 
their loss; his eldest son is Mr. W. J. 
Penton, gardener to General Sir Arthur Paget, 
Warren House, Kingston Hill, a clever gardener 
and an active member of the Committee of the 
United Horticultural Benefit and Provident 
Society. T. R.B. 
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MARKETS. 


COVENT GARDEN, Tuesday, December 8th, 102%. 


Plants in Pots, etc. ; Average Wholesale Prices 
(All 48's except where otherwise stated). 
s. d. s.d, 


Adiantum 
cuneatum 
per doz. . 10 

—elegans ... 10 0-12 

Aralia Sieboldii 9 0-10 

Araucarias, per 

30 0-42 


doz.. 
Asparagus plu- 

... 12 0-18 
. 12 0-18 


mosus 
aprengon 
Aspidistra, green36 0-60 
— per 
doz.. . 12 0-18 
—32’s. . 24 0-30 
0-15 
0- 7 


0-13 


—nidus ... 12 
Cacti, per tray 
-—12's, 15's ww 5 
Chrysan- 
themums, pot 
grown, in var- 
iety, 48’s, per 
doz. ... we 15 
30 


0-24 
Crotons,per doz. 0-45 
Cyclamens, 48’s 
in aet p 
doz.. . 24 


Cyrtomium ... 10 0-25 
Erica hyemalis 

—48's, per doz. 24 0-30 
--60’s, per doz. 15 0-18 


0-30 


s. d. s8. d. 


© OOO OOO O OOO 


© © 


0 
0 
0 


0 


Erica gracilis, 

48's per doz. 24 0-30 0 
—nivalis, 48's, 

per doz. .. 24 0-36 0 

Above varieties 

in 60's, per 

doz. ... ... 12 0-15 0 
—in Thumbs, 

per doz. 9 0-10 0 
Marguerites, 48's 

per doz. . 18 0-21 0 
Nephrolepis in 

variety . 12 0-18 0 
— 32's... ... 24 0-36 0 
Palms, Kentia 30 0-48 0 
—60’s ... 6 0-18 0 
Pteris,in variety 10 0-15 0 
—large 60's 5 0—6 0 
—smaill ... 4 0—5 0 
-——72'3 per tray 

of 15's * 2 6—3 0° 
Roman Hyacinth 

on bulb 8, por 

doz. . 4 6--5 0 
Solanum: 48's, 

per doz. ... 16 0-18 0 
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Cut Flowers, etc.: Average Wholesale Prices. 
s.d. 8.d. 


Adiantum deco- 
rum, doz. bun.1o 0-12 
cuneatum, Der 


—doz. bun 9 0-1? 
Arums (Richar- 
dias) per dog. 10 0-12 


Asparagus plu- 


mosus, per 

bun., long 

trails, 6's, 2 0—3 

med. sprays 1 6—2 

short : 0 9—1 
--Sprengeri, per bun. 

long JERAI -- 


1 6--2 

med. , . 1 0—1 
short ,, 0 4--1 

Bouvardia, 
white, per 
doz. bun. . 15 0-18 

Camellias, white 
per box, 12’s 

Carnations, per 
doz. blooms... 

Chrysanthe- 

mums 
white, large 
blooms, per 
doz.. 
“bloom large 
looms, 
doz. ... 
ink, * 
looms, per 
doz.. 

—bronze, large 
blooms, per 
doz. . 

above colours— 

—medium blooms, 


3 0—3 


3 6--5 


6 0--8 


5 0—6 


6 0—7 


5 0—6 


per doz. we 4 0—5 
— white spray 
per doz. bun. 24 0-30 
—yellow, spray, 
per doz. bun. 18 0-24 
-—pink, spray. 
r doz. bun. 21 0-27 
—-bronze spray, 
per doz. bun. 18 0-24 
Croton leaves 
per doz. 1 9—2 
Daffodils, siugle, 
per doz. bun. 30 0-36 


Fern, French, 
per doz. bun. 10 0-12 


French Flowers— 

---Acacia (Mi- 
mosa) per doz. 
bun. ... 12 0-15 

—Anemone De 
Caen, por doz. 
bun. . 18 0-2 


Eucalyptus, er 
pad .. 5 0--6 
—Marguerites, 
yellow, per 
doz. bun. . 2 6—3 


REMARKS. — Although 


0 
0 


Cod oac 


0 
the 


French Flowers — 
—Narcissus, 


s. d.s. d. 


Paper White, 
Re doz. bun. 8 0—-9 o 
—Narcissus 
Soliel d'Or, 
er doz. bun. 9 0-10 0 
arma Violete, 
per bun... 7 0-8 0 
— Ranunculus, 
scarlet, per 
doz. bun. . 9 0-100 
—carmine, per 
doz. bun. ... 80—90 
-—orange, per 
doz. bun. .. 12 0-15 0 
—Chillies, red 
and geen: 
pe ip .. 6 0—70 
— num 
berries, per 
pad ... ... 15 O-18 0 
Gardenias, per 
box, 12's, 18’s 10 0-12 0 
Heather, white, 
per doz. bun. 10 0-12 0 
piak, per doz. 
9 0-12 0 
Honesty, per 
doz. bun. ... 18 0-30 0 
Hyacinths, Roman, 
per doz. bun., 
12's .. 27 0-36 0 
Lilac, white, per 
doz. sprays. 8 0—9 
Lilium longiflorum 
long, per doz. 5 0—5 6 
—speciosum 
bum, long, 
per doz. . 4 0—5 0 
—short, per dos. 3 6—4 6 
—speciosum 
rubrum, long, 
er doz. 
looms 3 6—~4 0 
—short, doz. 
blooms : 2 6—3 0 
Lily-of-the- Valley, 
per doz. bun. 30 0-36 0 
Orchids, per doz. 
—Cattleyas . 24 0-30 0 
—Cypripediums 6 0—7 0 
Poinsettia, per 
doz. blooms 18 0-24 0 
Roses, per doz. 
blooms, oe 
mond 6 0—8 0 
—Liberty 6 0—8 0 
Madame 
Butterfly ... 6 0—8 0 
—Madame Abel 
Chatenay 4 6—6 0 
—Melody .. 60-80 
—Molly Sharman 
Crawford 3 0—4 6 
—Ophelia 6 0—8 0 
—Sunburst ... 6 0—8 0 
Smilax, per aoe: 
trails 2 2 0—2 6 
Violets 4 0—6 0 
demand has been rather 


below the normal during the past week, most flowers have 
advanced in price owing to much reduced supplies from 


all guarters. 


Amongst Chrysanthemums, 


has been preferred to the disbudded varieties, 


consisted of Heston White, 


and Bronze Wilcox, 


Crimson. 


Xiveus. 
Tuxedo, 


Nagoy al 


bunched stuff 


and have 


Winter Cheer, Yellow 
and Baldock's 
The principal sorts represented by disbudded 


blooms are Cheshunt White, Ivy Gay, December Gold, 


Favourite, Mac Neice and Ember Bronze. 
is available in disbudded blooms aud 


of single Varieties 


A good sele ction 


sprays in bunches of all colours. Amon st Roses .Madame 
Abel Chatenay, Madame Butterfly, den Ophelia, and 
Mrs. Stevens are the principal —— prices are similar 
to those quoted last week, as also is the case with Carnations. 
The newest arrivals in this department are single Daffodils, 
Trumpet Major, Poinsettias 
a few scarlet Tulips have been on sale during the past 
week. Aruins (Richardias) are very limited in quantity 
therefore prices are considerably higher for the best blooms. 
Lilium longiflorum, and white and pink L. speciosum, are 
again firmer in price, as also are Lily-of-the-Valley, Gar- 
denias and Princess of Wales Violets, the latter having 
become, very scarce owing to the severe weather. The first 
consignment of Freesias came to hand this morning from 
Guernsey. Several crates of Mistleto arrived during 
the latter part of last week. Holly is reported to be very 
lightly berried, and very high prices are anticipated for 
good samples. A few crates have already been received 
from France. 


Vegetables: Average Wholesale Prices. 


8. d. s.d. s.d. s.d. 
Asparagus— Lettuce. 
-- Bnglish 4 0—8 0 | —French Cos, 
— Paris Green... 9 0-10 6 per doz. .. — 50 
—Sprue .. 1 3—1 6 | Mushrooms, 
Batavia 2 0—2 6 | —French A — 
— cups 
ee per —Broilers 1 6—2 6 
basket... ... 40—50 | Onions — 
—Madiera, per. — Dutch . 7 0—7 6 
basket... w? 6—6 0 — per ie hh 
Pinest per F 3 0—3 6 Valda ... 9 0-10 0 
Best . 2 ¿0—2 6 | Parsnips, per 
4 cwt. .. 6 0—7 0 
Beets, per cwt. 60--8 0 | Potatos— 
Cabbage, per —King Edward, 
tally... . 6 0-10 0 | per cwt. ... f — 
Celery, per dos : others grag 
fans . , 16 0-30 0 ' New Potatos— ae 
Cauliflowers Pe oe Uaa A 
~St. Malo, per — Ee “00 
erate... e N0 90 _ Guernsey... 0 5-0 10 
Carrots, per bag 6 0—-9 0 | Seakale, per , i 
Chicory, Belgian punnet 2 6 
per ib ans -- | Sprouts, per 4 ; 
i b 3 0—53 0 
eo ai per wosto Savoys, ‘per doz. 1 6—2 6 
OZ ... ses 227 i Tomatos. English, 
Endive. per doz. 2 0—8 0 | per strike— 
Horseradish, per | —Pink, new crop 60 90 
bundle .. 139-20 ink, old crop 2 0-—3 0 
Lettuce, per doz. -— — , —blue .. 1 0—40 
-—cabbage, per i—C a ar y 
crate we + O-5 O | Island ... 14 0-18 0 
Mint, forced 6 0--8 0 Turnips, per cwt. 5 0- -6 0 


Fruit : Average Wholesale Prices. 


d. e. d. — 
| Cobnuts, per fb 1 2- 


Apples, English, -1 
per §-sleve— Grapes, per Ih— 
Ea special m ve ns . Alicante 1 o—2 6 
— best ... * —Guernsey 0 10-1 6 
—others ne 3 0-40 | _¢olmar 1 6—3 6 
-— Allington fe 20-40 | Muscat 30—60 
—Ribston Pippin 4 0—5 0 Almerian, 
Apples, Cooking— per barrel ... 15 0-22 6 
—Bramley’s Belgian—- 
Seedling ... 4 0—8 0 | —Muscats ... 3 0—4 6 
—Lane’s Prinoe — Black . 1 3—2 0 
Albert 4 0—6 0 Grape Fruit, 
—Blenheim —Jamaioa.... 16 0-18 0 
Pippin 4 0—7 6 — a Pines s; Ha ` 
Apples, American ee 
Jonathan ~ . 18 0-14 0 | Lemons, Messina, 0-22 0 
-—Californian ,,, 13 0-15 0 erbox ... 16 0-22 
—Oregan —Malaga . 18 0-22 0 
Newtown ... 15 0-18 0 | Pines ... DE DOES 
— York Imperial Californian— 
barrels . 28 0-32 0 | —D’Anjou 23 0-24 0 
-—Spitzenberg... 13 0-15 0 ee i 0-26 9 
‘omice per 
AP 1 pa aa case ... 5 0-2 V 
— Russets n 20 0-25 0 | — Keiffer, per — 
—King's . 18 0-24 0 barrel . 25 0-28 0 
—Blenheim, South African 
barrels .. 16 0-21 0 Oranges . 12 0-18 0 
—Baldwin . 16 0-21 0 os 12 — () 
- 0.97 —Jamaica 15 0-16 6 
— E —— —Murcia 12 0-20 0 
Italian, per —Malaga 12 0-20 0 
bag ... ... 25 0-30 0 | Walnuts, French, 
—French, per per bag ‘i 0—-8 0 
bag ... ... 15 0-22 0 | —Cornes . 40 0-46 0 


REMARKS.—The recent slight improvement in business 
has been maintained, but even so, trade should be better 
for the time of year. Imported Apples are in moderate 
demand and. if anything. are a shade dearer, Large 
English cooking Apples are be ing inquired for. and are 
realising slightly better prices. Supplies of English 
Cox's Orange Pippins now being marketed show a 
considerable increase in quantity and. where of good 
condition and colour, are meeting a satisfactory demand. 
Hothouse Grapes are a better trade, and no doubt the 
demand will continue until Christmas. Oranges are not. 
plentiful and, on the whole, the general sample lacks 
quality. Nome fine Doyenné du Comice and Winter 
Nelis Pears are available from California. and selling at 
comparatively moderate prices. Pineapples are a little 
more abundant, and no doubt supplies of this popular 
and seasonable fruit will be sutheient for the demand. 
in spite of a keen inquiry from Germany. Nuts are 
gcaree and dear, kiln-dried Walnuts being. perhaps, an 
exception. Forced Beans are scarce and dear. Forced 
Peas ure at an exclusive price level. New Potatos from 
Guernsey, the Azores, aud the Canary Islands are not 
moving out at all well. Salads are an improving busi- 
ness. Prices for Mushrooms remain firm. Cauliflowers, 
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mainly from the St. Malo district, have had a better 
market, the cold weather having affected supplies of most 
green vegetables. A few new crop English Tomatos are 
still coming to hand, but the trade is now relying on 
Canary Island Tomatos for their requirements. The trade 
in old Potatas is aie! Rood: 


GLASGOW. 


During the greater part of the week the conditions 
prevailing in the cut flower market may be described as 
quietly steady, but on Friday good blooms were dearer, 
and the general tone was firtiner with an upward tendeney 
in prices. Chrysanthemums are still dominating the daily 
sales, and supplies are well-maintained considering the 
advanced season. Small Thorpe ranged from 6d. to 1 - 
for 6's; large, 1/- to 1,4: Mrs. Roots, 1/6 to 2/-; Lucy 
Louppe, 1- to 1 6: Jean Pattison and Sunshine. 1 -told: 
Florrie King, 1 - to 1 3; Wiliam Holmes, Wilcox and 
Pegram, pink and bronze. 10d. to 1 3; Sandown Radiance 
Nd. to 1 -, and Source d'Or, 8d. to 10d. Japanese derora- 
tive varieties made 5d. per bloom, and small Mme. Julian 
Valet, 3d. to od. per bunch. Sprays continue plentiful, 
and were worth from 3d. to 6d. for small bunches, and 
7d. to 1:- for ordinary. Carnations were sold at 5- to 
B per dozen, while Madame Abel Chatenay, Ophelia and 
Madame Buttertly Roses again commanded 6.- to 8 - 


per dozen. Lilium longiflorun (Harrissii) aud Richardias 
averaged 5 .- to 6-3 L. lancifolinm rubrum, 2/6 to 3 -: 
Lily-ot-the-Valley were worth 2:3 to 3,-; English and 


French Violets made 2'- to 2.6, and Narcissi, +- to 3 - 
per dozen bunches. First consignme nts of Tulips and 
Ferns in bowls realised 2 - each. 

A feature of the fruit market was the active demand 
for Valencia Oranges, imports of Which are on a substantial 
scale for this early period of the year. The fruit, which 
is sweet and of medium size. brought the following values : 
240s, 20 - to 23 - half-case > 3300's, 17 - to 19 -: 3860's, 
(3-to 146: 504%, 13 -to 14-2 420s, 25 -to 32 - per 
case, 7148. 25 - to 28 -. Prices for Murcia Lemons, 
300s, fluctuated between 18 - and 20- per half-case. 
and Jamaica Grape Fruit made 20 - to 22 - per case. 
Apples were firm at the advances recorded in the previous 
Week, exce pting the following three Varieties Which were 


cheaper : šen Davis, 19- to 22 - per barrel: Ganos, 
20 - to 24 -, and Greenings, 32 - to 35 -. English-vrown 
Cox's Orange Pippin declined 2d. to 8d. per Ih. Winter 
Nelis Pears. Grapes, ete.. were unchanged. Scotch 


Tomatos were worth 6d. to Od. per Ib, 


In the vegetable section, English Carrots sold at 6 - 
per bag: Dutch, + 6; Parsnips, & - Globe Onions, 
%-; Dutch Brown, 7 -. French Caulitlowers. 4-tos-; 
Lettuces, 1 38to 16: Celery, 2 6 per bunch. Horse Radish 
2 -. and Madeira Beans. 4,- to 5 -perchip. The market- 
will be closed on New Year's Day. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


SHRUBS FOR PLANTIO NEAR A WAR 
MEMORIAL. D. W. As you seem to require 
only shrubs of a low-growing, bushy habit. 
we recommend the following: Evergreen— 
Aucuba japonica, Berberis Aquifolium, Box 
in variety, Cotoneaster rotundifolia, Euony- 
mus japonicus and E. j. variezatus, Gaultheria 
Shallon, Gorse (double), Hypericum Androsae- 
mum, and H. calycinum, Olearia Haastii, 
Privet (green and golden), Phillyrea Vilmorin- 
jana, Rosemary (for remembrance), Skimmia 
Japonica, and Veronica Traversii. In addition, 
if the soil does not contain lime, you could 
plant Andromeda japonica, A. floribunda. 
Kalmia latifolia, Pernettya’ mucronata, 
Rhododendrons in variety, and various 
Ericas (Heaths). The majority of the evergreen 
shrubs named above bear flowers or fruits 
in their season, are of a bushy habit, and may 
be kept within bounds quite easily. The 
list of deciduous, flowering or berry-bearing 
shrubs of a low-growing nature is somewhat 
limited, but the following are showy in their 
se ison :—Berberig Thunbergii, B. Wilsonae. 
B. subcaulialata, Cytisus nigricans, Deutzia 
gracilis, Genista tinctoria, G. hispanica, 
Philadelphus Lemoinei, P. Manteau d’Hermine. 
Spiraea japonica, S. j. alba, S. Anthony 
Waterer, and S. Thunbergii. Practically 
all the above are included in ordinary nursery 
stock, and should be obtained at reasonable 
prices. 

Oommunications Recei 

for R.G.0.F. Box).—J. 


— S. (Thanks for 3- 
C.—J. A. P.—A. T. H. 


— 





R. L R- Mrs. OE. N. BOT. L.—A. J. M— 
A. T. H.—W. A.—J. C.—A. B. J. 
GARDENING APPOINTMENTS. 


Mr. H. G. Revens. recently gardener to the late Mrs. 
ROBERT PatL, The Boltons, Ipswich, and previously 
gardener to the late LEIGH HESELETINE, Esq.. 
Rookery Park, Yoxford. Suffolk, as gardener to F. 5 
BRICE, Esq.. Middlemeade, Stoughton Drive, 8. 
Leicester. (Thanks for 2.6 for R.G.O.F. Box.—EDs.). 

E. T. Cox. previously gardener to Mrs. PENS 
CURZON, Watermouth Castle, Berrynarbor. North 
Devon, as gardener to Mrs. Eric MANN, Kitemore 
House, near Faringdon, Berkshire. (Thanks for 2- 
for R.G.O.F Box.—-EDS.). 


Mr. 
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AVERAGE MEAN TEMPERATURE for the ensuing week 
deduced from observations during the last fifty 
years at Greenwich, 3%.4° 


AOTUAL TEMPBRATURB— 
The Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 5, Tavistock Street, 
Oovent Garden, London, Wednesday, December 16, 
10 a.m. Bar. 30.4. Temp. 34°. Weather Sunny. 
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lr is welcome news to learn 
from a recent note in the 
Times that the Minister of 
Transport, Col. Wilfred 
Ashley, has taken the initiative in calling 
a conference of representatives of the Home 
County Councils for the purpose of discussing 
the roadside planting of trees. Certain 
powers with respect to this important subject 
are conferred on Local Authorities by the 
Roads Improvement Act of 1925 and the 
conference was called in order to encourage 
the County Councils to exercise their powers. 
Whilst applauding the step taken by the 
Minister of Transport we would suggest 
that he might extend his initiative yet 
further while there is time and consider, if 
he has not already done so, the question of 
the laying out of the new arterial roads. 
We hear much in these days of town planning 
but little is heard of the integral part 
of it, namely, street planning. Yet no one 
who has motored along the new stretch of 
the Great West Road can refrain from 
_ doubting whether when the road was laid 
out any consideration whatever was given 
to its planning from the points of view of 
the pedestrian and the amenities of the road. 
The idea seems to have been to create a 


Roadside 
Trees. 


racing track intersected occasionally by cross 
roads which require the watchful viligance 
of policemen to prevent them from being 
death traps. It may, of course, be the case 
that the planning of this and other great 
new roads was made the subject of special 
enquiry and consideration and that alterna- 
tives, which would seem to us to be superior 
to that actually adopted, were only rejected 
reluctantly after mature consideration. It 
may be so; but we take leave to doubt it. 
Travellers acquainted with continental and 
American cities are aware that in these 
countries roads are sometimes built which 
bear central avenues, often beautifully planted, 
shady walks for pedestrians and shelter 
belts for all users of the road. It would 
bə interesting to know whether such a 
scheme of planning has been considered in 
connection with any of the great new arterial 
roads. Such a system of road planning 
might, of course, prove more costly in 
execution than the present stereotyped style 
of road; but it is difficult to believe that 
it could not have been adopted—at all events 
in part; shady avenues, or at all events 
occasional arboreal islands, breaking the 
monotony and desolation of the tarry track. 
The subject of roadside planting is indeed 
of such great importance that it deserves 
not the casual consideration which is all that 
it has had until recent times, but systematic 
consideration by a permanent body composed 
of experts in trees and planting, as well as 
members of County Councils. The setting 
upof sucha road planning advisory body need 
involve the community in no expense, for there 
are plenty of acknowledged authorities on trees 
and their suitability for planting in different 
types of road who would gladly give their 
services, finding their reward in the beautifi- 
cation of the countryside. Were such a body 
brought into being the first thing it would 
discover is that its knowledge, great though 
it would prove to be, is by no means complete, 
and it is certain that it would set about dis- 
covering new knowledge on the subject of 
roadside planting by the only method whereby 
such knowledge is to be discovered—that of 
experiment. Here again the cost of sys- 
tematic experiment in the discovery and mode 
of training of trees suitable for roadside 
adornment need not be costly ; far less costly 
indeed than the. practice of planting hap- 
hazard—Plane and Chestnut and Lime, which 
trio appears to have exhausted the resources of 
knowledge of those engaged in tree planting. 
There are, of course, many facts known to 
botanists which require to be considered by 
the would-be roadside tree planter. There 
is, for example, the fact that every deci- 
duous tree grown, even in the most open 
position, suffers each year from deficiency 
of light. Asa consequence of the insuffi- 
ciency of the sun light which reaches its 
more deeply placed leaves the tree obeys the 
law of summer leaf-fall. The Horse Chest- 
nut, for example, planted no matter where 
in this country, loses naturally from this 
cause no less than one-third of its leaves 
before summer is past. What then must 
be the loss of leafage caused by this natural, 
premature mortality of leaves -when the 
trees are growing in shaded positions. 
Anyone who watches the Lime leaves fall 
in mid-summer from the trees which grow 
opposite Magdalen College, Oxford, must 
realise that here is a physiological fact 
which should be within the knowledge of 
those who set out to plant trees in roads and 
streets. There are many other facts of like 
and of different order which must be taken 
into account in the scientific planting of 


trees. To mention only one: since road- 
side tree planting became a practice many 
species of trees have been introduced of which 
some are superior to the old, much-used 
species. It is not necessary to develop the 
theme here and now in detail, for we think 
that it is self evident that street planning 
with special reference to the enjoyment of 
the pedestrian, as well as to the facilities of 
traffic, deserves the careful consideration of 
the Ministry of Transport. Hitherto no 
central body has existed which could take 
the initiative and though local authorities 
have done their best — sometimes with 
success—it is to be remembered that the 
majority of the members of such bodies 
are urban in their ideas and cannot be 
expected to possess an innate knowledge of 
the subject of planting and caring for trees. 
With a permanent advisory committee em- 
powered to make or encourage well con- 
sidered experiments the planning and 
planting of our roads and streets would enter 
on a new and undoubtedly better phase ; 
for, needless to say, to plant trees as an 
afterthought, after road and paths have 
been made, is not a procedure calculated 
to secure the best results either in type 
of tree planted or in its growth after the 
planting has been done. 





“The Gardeners’ Chronicle” for 
1926. year, 
giving the dates of the principal flower shows 
in Great Britain, and of the meetings of horti- 
cultural and botanical societies, is now being 
prepared, and will be published in an early 
issue of the New Year. Secretaries of horticul- 
tural, botanical and other societie3 are requested 
to send the dates of their shows, meetin7s, 
etc., 80 soon as possible, in order that they may 
be included in the Almanac. 


Echo of the Heemstede (Haarlem) Exhibition.— 
The Count de Kerchove de Denterghem, and the 
Committee concerned in arranzin? the Belzian 
portion of the exhibition at "Heemstede last 
spring gave a banquet on Sunday, the 6th 
December, to MM. Pynaert and Spae, respec- 
tively president and vice-president of the 
executive, who have been nominated officers 
of the Orange-Nassau Order; and M. De Smet, 
who is a Chevalier of the same Order. Many 
complimentary speeches were made, and a 
number of distinguished visitors attended the 
banquet. 


National Dahlia Society—The Committee 
of the National Dahlia Society has elected as 
honorary members, Mr. Richard Vincent, 
Junr., of Maryland, president of the American 
Dahlia Society ; Mr. H. Hornsveld, of Baarn, 
Holland, the originator of the now popular 
Paeony- flowered Dahlias; and M. C. J. Wuyts, 
of Ledebourg (Ghent), founder and secretary 
of the Société Nationale Les Amis du Dahlia— 
the Belgian National Dahlia Society. This is 
done under the Society's by-law: “The Com- 
mittee may, in their discretion, elect as Honorary 
Members foreign Dahlia experts whom it is 
especially desired to honour.” 


Vitality of an Earwig.—A contributor to a 
recent issue of Nature, mentioning that an 
earwig was found inside a high vacuum pumping 
set recently, states that the insects presence 
there is a mystery. It was not discovered 
until the pumps had been running for a quarter 
of an hour, when it was seen crawling along the 
glass tubing. In the attempt to extract the 
earwig, “it was rather roughly troated, as it 
fell into the mercury vapour pump (cold), 
and was eventually pouredintoa beaker with the 
mercury, being entirely submerged for a few 
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seconds.” The earwig survived this varied 
treatment, and, when freed, actively crawlod 
about, apparently uninjured ! 


476 ee ea 
Accident to Sir Jeremiah Colman, Bt.— 


We regret to learn that a severe accident has 
befallen Sir Jeremiah Colman, the President of 
the National Chrysanthemum Society, and 
chairman of the Royal Horticultural Society's 
Orchid Committee. It appears that Sir Jeremiah 
was skating on the lake at Gatton Park, Reigate, 
on Saturday, December 12, when, in endeavour- 
ing to escape collision with a lady who had fallen, 
his skate caught in a frozen twig and he fell 
heavily, breaking a thigh and a wrist. In a 
message conveying good wishes for Christmas 
to the members of the Orchid Committee, 
on Tuesday last, Sir Jeremiah expressed his 
regrets that he would not be able to attend 
several succeeding meetings. Later news— 
which his many horticultural friends will be 
glad to learn—is to the effect that Sir Jeremiah 
Colman is progressing as favourably as the 
severe nature of this untoward accident 
permits. 


Damage by Skaters.—Occasionally, and, we 
are glad to say, only very occasionally, we 
learn that garden owners have been compelled 
to restrict opportunities for the public of viewing 
their gardens and pleasure grounds on account 
of damage done by a thoughtless minority. 
Now we regret to record that Mrs. H. K. Price, 
who generously permitted the public to skate 
on her large pond at Broadwater, Godalming, 
during the recent severe frosts, states that, 
in view of the damage done by ‘“‘ many people 
who did not skate, but trampled down the 
garden,” she will not again allow the general 
public to skate on the pond. 


The Guildford Gardeners’ Association’s Monthly 
Journal.— The December issue of this valuable 
little publication, which grows in volume and 
interest, contains accounts of the Association's 
Annual Meeting, the local Chrysanthemum 
show, a lecture on Dahlias by Mr. J. Cheal, 
and a usetul calendar of work for the month. 
The last-named feature, which is written by 
members of the Association, covers the ground 
very well, and is a reliable cultural diary. Future 
events include lectures, which are to be given 
at different centres, on ‘‘ General Gardening,” 
`“ Herbaceous Borders,” *‘ The Upkeep of the 
Small Lawn,” and ‘* Vegetable Culture.” 


Gardeners’ Society Concert at Saltwood.— 
An excellent concert was given by London 
artists at the Saltwood Village Hall, on Friday, 
the llth inst., on behalf of the local Gardeners’ 
Soviety. Miss Large, who was responsible for 
the arrangements for the concert, was presented 
with a beautiful bouquet of flowers. 


Imported Fruit. — Mr. Austin Chadwick, 
general superintendent of the Manchester 
Corporation Markets Department, lecturing 
on December 15 before the British Cold 
Storage and Ice Association, alluded to the fact 
that over one-half of the principal fruits avail- 


able for consumption in this country last 
year were brought from overseas. 
Royal Horticultural Society’s Meetings for 





1926.—The Royal Horticultural Society will 
hold exhibitions and meetings during the 
ensuing year on January 12 and 26; February 
9 (Annual Meeting) and 23; March 9 and 10; 
March 23 and 24; April 7 and 8; April 13 
and 14 (Narcissus Show); April 20 and 21; 
May 4 and 5; May 18, 19 and 20 (Chelsea 
Show); June 1 and 2; June 15 and 16; 
June 22 (Amateurs’ Show); June 29 and 
30; July 13 and 27; August 10 and 24; Sep- 
tember 7; September 21, 22 and 23 (Holland 
Park Hall Show); October 5; October 12 and 
13 (Fruit Show); October 19 and 20 (Orchid 
Show); November 2, 16 and 30; and December 
14. 

The Kew List of Seeds—The authorities at 
Kew have issued a list of seeds of hardy her- 
baceous plants, and of trees and shrubs, which 
for the most part have ripened in the Royal 
Botanic Gardens during 1925. These seeds are 
available only for exchange with botanic gardens 
and with regular correspondents of Kew. The list 
is a particularly interesting and extensive one. 
The names of herbaceous plants, of which seeds 
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are available, extends to twenty-four pages, 
and those of trees and shrubs to ten-and-a- 
half pages. This publication may be obtained 
from His Majesty’s Stationery Office, Adastral 
House, Kingsway, London, for 1/- net. 


Mr. E. H. Pearce.--To the flower-show 
attending public, Mr. E. H. Pearce is best known 
as a very successful exhibitor of magnificent 
Japanese Chrysanthemums. This is now 
somewhat in the nature of a side-line in his 
business life, for his chief energies are devoted 
to the training of lads in horticulture at the 
Lord Wandsworth Agricultural College, Long 
Sutton, Basingstoke. This 
he has carried out with conspicuous success 
through the eight years he has held the appoint- 
ment, during which time he has “ turned out ” 
many lads, well-equipped with sound, practical 
knowledge of the profession they have adopted. 
The success of the training school has already 
necessitated a considerable enlargement of the 


MR. E. 


H. PEARCE. 


area allotted to gardening. Before taking up 
his present appointment, Mr. Pearce had been 
in considerable request as a lecturer to the 
Horticultural Society at Alton, where he was 
head gardener to G. F. Ferrard, Esq., at Moorland 
Hall. Mr. Pearce comes of gardening stock, 
and received his earliest lessons under his father 
who was a well-known gardener. After a few 
years he went to the Seend House Gardens, 
Melksham, Wiltshire, to gain additional ex- 
perience, and made such good use of his time 
and opportunities that he soon became gardener 
to W. B. Lee, Esq., at Somerset House, in the same 
district. Seven years later he took charge of the 
gardens at Awbridge Danes, Romsey, and there 
commenced exhibiting ; he was very successful 
at various shows, notably at Southampton, 
with vegetables and Chrysanthemums. After 
ten years at Awbridge Danes, Mr. Pearce 
moved to Great Maytham, Rolveden, where 
he made extensive alterations to the gardens, 
making an Italian garden and a new Rose garden. 
When this work vas finished, Mr. Pearce went 
back to Hampsuire to take charge of the 
Moorland Hall Gardens, and thence to Long 
Sutton. 


The Hill, Hampstead.—We understand that 
Lord Leverhulme's beautiful house and grounds, 
The Hill, Hampstead Heath, have been purchased 
by Lord Inverforth. The mansion is said to 
have cost half-a-million to erect, and the grounds 
of six acres are laid out in costly and elaborate 
style. It is a pity that they are divided in 
two by an ancient right of way, over which a 


important work ~ 
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raised pergola has been erected to join the two 
portions of ‘the garden. The Hill was built 
in the early part of the present century, an 
earlier building, erected in 1809,being demolished 
after less than one hundred years of existence. 
An account of The Hill gardens—with the 
famous terrace made of soil excavated when the 
Hampstead Tube railway was made—appeared 
in The Gardeners’ Chronicle of December 28, 
1912. 


Staffs of Botanical Gardens and Departments.— 
In the form of an Appendix (No. 3), the Kew 
Bulletin has published a list of the Staffs in 
botanical departments at home and in the 
Dominions, India, the Colonies, and various 
protectorates. This is an interesting and 
extremely useful publication occupying seven- 
teen pages, commencing with the staff at the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, and concluding 
with the staff of the Department of Agriculture 
at Rangoon, Burma. It is interesting to notice 
that no fewer than ninety-eight appointments 
in this list are held by men trained at Kew. 


The R.H.S. Gardeners’ Diary.—In its edition 
for 1926, this useful Diary retains the handy 
form and size that has continued for fourteen 
years. It is of especial value to all interested 
in gardening. The compact tables and com- 
mendably brief lists ot plants at the commence- 
ment of the book, together’ with the 
** reminders ” at the foot of each alternate page of 
the Diary proper, are very useful. The R.H.S. 
Gardeners’ Diary may be obtained from our 
Publishing Department, post free, for 2/2. 


A Fungus in the Tissues of Coniferae.—<At 
the meeting of the Linnean Society, held on 
the 3rd inst., an interesting communication 
from Professor F. J. Lewis, D.Sc., was read 
by the botanical secretary, Mr. J. Ramsbottom. 
This was entitled “A Preliminary Account of 
a Fungus in the Tissues of Coniferae.” Mr. 
Ramsbottom pointed out that there were several 
matters which were not settled in this preliminary 
communication. The behaviour of the fungus 
in relation to the root suggested that it was an 
ordinary ectotrophic mycorrhizal one. Con- 
cerning the fungus in the stem, it would be 
interesting to know whether it is constantly 
present or only occasionally, also whether it is 
connected with the mycorrhizal fungus. Accumu- 
lated evidence leads to the supposition that many 
Basidiomycetes may be concerned in forming 
mycorrhiza within the roots of the same species 
of Conifer, and field observation showed that 
two or three different types of mycorrhiza 
may occur on the same tree. If the stem- 
fungus was joined with the root-fungus, were 
all Basidiomycetes able to spread from the roots, 
either singly or in company ? If an unattached 
fungal mycelium existed in the stem, there was 
a possibility of a state of affairs such as we 
have in Lolium, where there is an internal 
mycelium near the stem-apex ; but it was more 
likely that we have a parasitic fungus, definite 
in its attack. A species of Picea may have 4 
hundred parasitic fungi! In the discussion which 
followed, Mr. R. Paulson observed that mycorrhiza 
in Conifers was found on the quite superficial 
roots running an inch to an _ inch-and-a-half 
below ground, and that its presence appeared 
to depend largely on a sufficiency of moisture 
in the soil to permit of its development and 
continuance. 

Belgian Chrysanthemum Society.—A_ new 
Society with the title of La Société Nationale 
des Chrysanthémistes has recently been formed 
in Belgium, on the initiative of M. Van den 
Wijngaerde, representing the Belgian Federa- 
tion of Horticultural Societies. A preliminary 
conference of the new society was held on 
November 7, on the occasion of the Antwerp 
autumn exhibition, opened by M. Emile Draps. 
and subsequently presided over by M. Georges 
Caroly. M. Van den Wijngaerde explained to 
those present that the Society would be prevented 
by its constitution from holding exhibitions 
of its own, and would confine itself in this direĉ- 
tion to assisting the exhibitors of Chrysanthe- 
mums at existing shows. It was not intended 
that the new society should in any way interfere 
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with work already being done, but it was hoped 
that it would form a bond of union between 
lovers of the Chrysanthemum throughout the 
country. It would also be occupied in en- 
deavourinz to rezularise nomenclature, and 
would rezister and certificate new varieties, and 
an annual Conference would be held. M. Loius 
Sels, the Brabant horticultural instructor, 
was engaged in preparing a handbook for the 
use of Chrysanthemum growers, published 
in the two languages of the country (Flemish and , 
French). M. Wijngaerde closed his address 
by a warm appeal to all Chrysanthemum 
lovers to join the new Society and thus assure 
its success. 


Increase in Ferry-Boat Traffic.—It is interest- 
ing to note, from figures given in Neptune, 
an Antwerp maritime journal, that a very con- 
siderable increase has taken place in the produce 
carried by ferry between Zeebrugge and Harwich. 
In October and November, 1924, the number of 
wagons arriving from England was 63 and 25 
respectively, as against 120 and 145 in the present 
year; and whereas in October, 1924, 361 
wagons left Belgium for this country, in the same 
month this year the number was 900 wagons, 
and in November, 1,114 wagons, in spite of the 
fact that this has been a disastrous season for 
fruit. 


Exvort of Potatos to Spain and the Canary 
Islands.— The Spanish Government has informed 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries 
that an official certificate of health is now 
required to accompany consignments of Potatos 
to Spain and the Canary Islands. The issue 
of such certificate involves inspection of tke 
Potatos, and the Ministry will be prepared 
to undertake this inspection in accordance with 
the arrangements already in force for the 
examination of Potatos destined for export 
to other countries, for which similar certificates 
are required. 


Appointments for the Ensuing Week.—Tuesday, 
December 22: Newcastle and District Horti- 
cultural Mutual Improvement Society’s lecture. 
Wednesday, December 23: Sheftield Chrysan- 
themum Society’s meeting. 


“ Gardeners’ Chronicle” Seventy-five Years 
Ago.—Conifers.—I am very glad to find that 
the Horticultural Society has issued in its 
Journal a catalogue of Coniferous plants, 
with their synonyms. Such a catalogue 
has been sadly wanted for a long time; and 
although this may not, in the present state of 
our ignorance of Coniferae, prove wholly free 
from error, it does come before us with a satis- - 
factory degree of authority, and cannot fail 
of doing great service, and proving a generally 
safe standard of reference to both buyers and 
sellers, and, in fact, useful to all who take delight 
in this most interesting tribe of plants. To 
show the want of some such authoritative 
catalogue, I have now before me a catalogue 
of Coniferae, sent out by a very respectable 
nurse an; in that catalogue I find Pinus 
Pallasiana, grafted, price from 15/- to 21/-; 
a little lower down, Pinus taurica, 3/6. Now, 
if the Horticultural Society’s catalogue be correct 
(as I for one believe it is), these two are identical ; 
and surely, no lover of Pines would care to give 
from 15/- to 21/- for a worthless grafted plant 
(and grafted Pines are always absolutely 
worthless in comparison with seedlings) when 
for 3/6 he could procure a healthy seedling 
of the very same species, without any really 
permanent difference; and even if there be 
any trifling difference, so slight as to be of no 
real account or value, for use or ornament. 
Loudon makes P. taurica a mere variety of 
Pinus Laricio, but so he does P. pyrenaica ; 
but more is known about species now than 
when he compiled his very useful Arboretum. 
I see Messrs. Lawson, in their list for 1850, 
sell their P. Pallasiana, grafted, at 21/- and 
taurica at 2/6, so that I imagine the real identity 
of the two is not sufficiently known; but I 
trust the Society’s catalogue will now set 
this matter at rest. D., Gard. Chron., 
December 21, 1850. 
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ACHILLEA LEWISII. 


TuIs very useful rock plant is a garden hybrid, 
and like many hybrids, is extraordinarily free- 
flowering One of its parents is said to be 
Achillea tomentosa, the other I forget; 
— the cross has occurred twice, and 
unfortunately it has received two names, 
for a plant identical with A. Lewisii, and I 
think reputed to be of the same parentage, 
is to be found in gardens and catalogues under 
the name of Achillea King Edward. I do not 
know who raised A. King Edward and named 
it thus. Nor do I know which of the two plants 
made its appearance first. It would be interesting 
if this point could be cleared up, and it would 
be a good thing if whichever name had priority 
could be definitely and exclusively used. 

A. Lewisii was first introduced to me by 
Mr. W. E. Th. Ingwersen, some five or six 
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years ago, and the history that he then gave me 
of its origin was that he found it growing 
as a self-sown seedling in a rock garden at 
Croydon. He named it A. Lewisii, after the 
owner of the garden, Mr. Lewis. 

Apart from all questions of origin, this plant 
is a great beauty. In general aspect it is like 
a smaller, daintier edition of Achillea tomentosa, 
and its flowers, instead of being the rather 
mustardy yellow of that species, are a delightful 
soft sulphur-yellow, like the citrinum form of 
the Alyssum saxatile. The plant forms close, 
neat mats of soft, feathery, moss-like foliage, 
with just a hint of pubescent, silvery sheen 
upon it. The height of the flower heads is 
about four or five inches. 

A patch of Achillea Lewisii on our rock garden 
has been continuously in flower from early 
summer until November frosts came along 
and cut off the display, and even now one 
can find a delicate yellow blossom showing here 
and there, and umbels of buds waiting to 
respond to the first spell of genial weather. 
I know few rock plants which flower so persis- 
tently the year round as this good-natured 
little hybrid. 
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The soft sulphur of the flowers shows to 
especial advantage when grown in the neizh- 
bourhood of lavender blue. Campanula pusilla 
Migs Willmott makes a first rate campanion 
for it, and another good neighbour—thouzh the 
colour harmony is not so perfect as with the 
Campanula—is Calamintha alpina. Campanula 
carpatica pallida may also be put near Achillea 
Lewisii, and this, especially if prevented from 
seeding, will often continue in flower until quite 
late in summer, pushing up fresh crops of 
flower heads as the old ones are removed. 

I have looked in Farrer’s English Rock 
Garden, hoping to find the parentare of this 
hybrid, but I can find no mention of it under 
either of its synonyms, and am surprised 
that he overlooked so excellent a plant. Clarence 
Elliott, Slevenage. 


ALYSSUM SINUATUM. 


Tuis Alyssum derives its specific name from 
the sinuate or waved form of its foliage, which 
is of a silvery-grey and is quite pleasing. 
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The plant grows about nine inches to twelve 
inches high, and has much the habit of bloom 
of the well-known Rock Madwort, A. saxatile, 
but the individual flowers are smaller and not 
so bright a yellow. They are borne in large 
heads, however, and, as they appear later than 
those of A. saxatile, and are produced more or 
less freely until late autumn, this Alyssun 
ic worthy of a place in a good-sized garden, 
either in the border or rock garden. It is nota 
plant one can recommend as of the highest rank, 
even among the Alyssums. It may be raised 
from sceds, sown in the usual way in the open 
or under glass, and may alvo be increased by 
cuttings. S. Arnott. 


SISYRINCHIUM. 


SISYRINCHIUM bermudiana and S. pachy- 
rhizum are two pretty, blue-flowerinz species, 
each suitable for planting on the rockery, where 
they quickly form dense bushes ot grass-like 
foliage and numerous spikes ot their extremely 
dainty, blue flowers. These plants grow less 
than twelve inches high. The former species 
comes from Bermuda, and the latter from 
Brazil. W. Logan. 


The Week’s Work. 
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THE ORCHID HOUSES. 


By J. COLLIER, Gardener to SIR JEREMIAH COLMAN, Bart., 
Gatton Park, Reigate. 


Cattleya labiata.—Thc majority of plants of 
this autumn - blooming Cattleya will have 
passed their flowering stage, and should still 
be kept moderately dry at the roots. This 
species and many of its hybrids produce thick, 
fleshy sheatas, and during periods of damp 
weather, an accumulation of moisture settles 
on the crown of the last made pseudo-bulb, 
sometimes bringing about decay of the flower 
sheath, and also the base of the leaf. Asa preven- 
tive of damping, when removing the flower spikes, 
cut them close to the top of the pseudo-bulb, 
together with the flower sheath. If signs of 
disease are detected, a little powdered charcoal 
should be sprinkled over the affected part. 
Any necessary re-potting is best done so soon 
as new roots are perceived to be pushing from 
the base of the leading pseudo-bulb. Great 
care should be exercised when removing the 
plants from their pots not to damage the roots 
that adhere to the sides. 


Cattleya Trianae and C. Percivaliana.— 
These Orchids will now be commencing to push 
up their flower spikes, and so soon as the flower 
buds are seen at the base of the sheaths, the 
plants should be afforded a small increase of 
water at the roots, and afew degrees more 
warmth. 


Cattleya Lawrenceana.—This bright-flowered 
species is a somewhat difficult plant to keep 
in good health for any great length of time, 
as it usually makes its growth during the late 
autumn and winter. Its pseudo-bulbs will 
now be fully developed, and the plants should 
be kept on the dry side until the flower spikes 
appear, but on no account should any shrivelling 
be allowed. . 


Cattleya Warneri.— Plants of Cattleya 
Warneri that are growing actively should be 
grown in the lightest and warmest position 
in the house. The compost should be allowed 
to become dry between each application of 
water at the roots. 
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By W. AUTON, Gardener to VISCOUNT ELVBDEN, 
Pyrford Court, Woking; Surrey. 


Shrubberies.—When renovations in the 
shrubberies are completed the pruning and 
thinning of various subjects are operations 
which may often be carried out during conditions 
which are unfavourable for ground work. Where 
summer pruning has been practised and the old 
wood cut out immediately after flowering, 
little remains to be done at this season, but some 
subjects grow so rampantly that a little thinning 
of the branches is often desirable, and this 
may be included in the present pruning opera- 
tions. After the necessary overhead work 
is completed the surface soil should be lightly 
pricked over to imprison leaves that may have 
collected and prevent them from being blown 
away. Digging amongst shrubs is always 
a dangerous practice, as many of the surface- 
rooting plants lose a large proportion of their 
fibrous roots thereby, so that half the next 
growing season is necessary for their recovery. 
For the most part, the surface of shrubbery 
beds ure a mass of fibrous roots, and if it is 
possible to apply a mulch of well-rotted material 
from the compost heaps, the occupants will 
greatly benefit, and the results of the treatment 
will be noticeable in that the yield of flowers 
will be richer and the foliage more luxuriant. 
When lack of material makes this impracticable, 
a dressing of a concentrated fertiliser and the 
working in of the fallen leaves are helpful. 
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General Remarks.—Cuttings of Roses and 
various trees and shrubs inserted earlier in the 
season, in nursery rows, should receive attention 
after every thaw; tread them back firmly in posi- 
tion. Lawns should be swept and rolled when 
weather conditions are favourable, and if bad 
patches exist they should be furnished with new 
turves. Cultivation of the surface, when this is 
sufficiently dry, should be carried out in prepara- 
tion for giving the whole surface a top-dressing 
of rich compost. 
and the renovation of existing worn ones, 
should be pushed on now while vegetation is 
resting. The tying and training of climbers 
on walls and buildings affords work for the staff 
when ground work is impossible, and in the 


training of deciduous subjects free use of the 


knife should be made where there is any tendency 
to overcrowding. Whenever the weather is 


favourable, beds which have been filled with 


spring-flowering plants should be cleared over 
and have the surface soil moved to break the 
crust caused by rainfall. Where bulbs are 
planted with other plants as a carpet, care should 
be exercised, as the growth of the bulb may be 
almost at the surface of the soil. Continue to 
collect leaves which have been blown together 
in outlying parts of the woodland, and store 
them for future use. 


PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 


By F. J. CLARK, Gardener to Lt.-Col. SIR GEORGE 
HOLFORD, Westonbirt, Tetbury, Gloucestershire. 


Pot Roses.—If a number of the pot Roses 
which were prepared for forcing, and have 
heen plunged out-of-doors, orin cold frames, 
be now placed on a stage near to the roof-glass 
in a light house, they should respond rcadilyv 
to gentle forcing, following the recent spell of 
frosty weather. Very little fire-heat will be 
advisable or even necessary for a week or two, 
except to exclude frost. Later, artificial warmth 
may be applied with discretion, gradually 
increasing the amount as growth advances. 
Very careful ventilation of the house will be 
necessary to guard against attacks of mildew, 
for cold draughts are a frequent cause of this 
trouble. When growth is active, the plants 
should be fed with diluted liquid cow manure, 
and on the first appearance of flower buds 
a sprinkling of Clay's fertiliser on the surface 
of the pots, well watered in, will be benefi-ial. 
If from any cause the final pruning of pot Roses 
has not been done it should now be completed. 


Coleus thyrsoideus.— This plant is one of the 
most useful of winter-flowering subjects, and 
when timed to produce its bright blue flowers 
in January, a period when flowering plants 
generally are not over plentiful, it ig much appre- 
ciated. The plant should now be growing in 
a temperature of about 55°, in as light a position 
as possible, not too far from the roof-glass, 
to prevent the spikes from becoming drawn. 
If the plants are fed occasionally with soot- 
water, the colour of their flowers will be intensi- 
fied. 

Azalea indica.—T'o augment the supply of 
decorative plants in the New Year, plants of 
the early varieties of Azalea, which are well- 
set with flower buds, may be placed in gentle 
warmth. Forcing should .be very gradual. 
As a preventive against attacks of thrips, it 
will be well to syringe or dip the plant thoroughly 
in a nicotine insecticide. 











Tulips for Forcing.—W hilst it is comparatively 
easy to produce good flowers of the early- 
blooming varieties of Narcissi and Hyacinths by 
Christmas and the New Year, the production 
of good Tulips at this season presents a little 
more dificulty. When forced early, the flowers 
are often so short-stemimed that their usefulness 
in decorations is limited. This defect may be 
remedied by placing the bulbs in a partially- 
darkened space in the forcing house, Darken 
this space by using strips of Hessian canvas 
placed over a light fram: work of wood, 
with a light covering of fresh moss over the 
bulbs. The latter should be left in the enclosure 
until the flower stems have lengthened sufficiently 
and the flowers are showing colour, when they 
may be brought gradually into the ful! light. 


The construction of new paths | 


Resting Bulbe and Corms.—Care should be 
taken that Caladiums are not exposed tu 
an excessively low temperature at this time of 
year. All resting bulbs should be examined from 
time to time to guard against loss from drip, 
lack of sufficient air if stored in boxes, or possible 
ravages by mice and other vermin and insects. 


Freesias.—Some of the earliest potted Freesias 
which have well-filled their pots with roots, 
may now be placed in a temperature of 55. 
When subjected to a hisher temperature at 
this season the plants produce only weak and 
puny flowers. A shelf near to the roof-zlass 
is the best position for them. A little weak 
liquid manure should be afforded them, or a 
slight sprinkling of a plant fertiliser on the 
surface of the pots. Support the growths with 
neat sticks or twigs tc keep them erect. 


HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 


By E. NEAL, Gardener to J. A. NIX, Esq., Tilgate, 
Crawley, Sussex. 


Fruit Borders and Plantations.—Wohen the 
pruning and training of fruit trees are completed 
the ground should be cleared of all prunings, 
weeds and other rubbish and then duz, but 
not too deeply, or the surface roots may be 
damaged. Any part of the border or fruit 
plantation that is inclined to be sour, or on the 
heavy side, should receive a liberal dressing 
of lime, wood ash, horse droppings and decaycd 
leaves, which should be dug into the top spit. 
The surface may be left a little on the rough 
side to allow the frost to pulverise it, and 
enable a fine tilth to be obtained in the spring. 
The frosty weather during November afforded 
a good opportunity for wheeling old compost 
and other fertilising materials amongst the fruit 
trees. Where trimmings of grass verges, wood 
ash, leaves that were not good enough for the 
makinz of hot-beds, and lawn mowinzs were 
collected in a heap, with a dressing of lime 
occasionally as it was collected, a supply of 
valuable material will be available for use 
when root-pruning or planting trees. 


Birds and Fruit Buds.—From now onwards. 
according to the weather, the buds of Plums will 
begin to plump up, and a sharp.watch should 
be kept that bullfinches do not damage them. 
This bird is naturally shy, but it will soon clear 
all the flower buds from Plum trees in winter, 
and also those of Apple trees in the spring. 
It is very difficult to prevent damage to standard 
trees, but Plums on walls may be easily protected 
with fish netting. The buds of Gooseberries, 
Red Currants and White Currants have a great 
attraction for the house sparrow as well as 





the bullfinch. A mixture of soot, lime, 
quassia extract and sufticient horticultural 
soft soap to make it workable through 


the syringe may be applied to these bushes 
as a deterrent to the birds. After heavy rain 
the bushes may require spraying again. 
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FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 


By F. STREETER, Gardener to MAJOR ALBERT Pax. 
Wormley Bury, Broxbourne, Herts. 


Late Grapes.—It will be advisable to make 
a weekly examination of all Jate Grapes with 
a view to removiny all bad and dampiny berries. 
Maintain a temperature of 50°, and keep the 
atmosphere of the vinery dry. Remove all 
fallen leaves daily. I find it an excellent plan 
to shade the branches of black varieties of 
Grapes with sheets of brown paper, and white- 
skinned sorts with tissue paper. This keeps 
the berries fresher and in a plump condition 
Vines still in bearing should have the remaining 
bunches cut and placed in bottles of soft water 
in the Grape room, and the house thrown opn 
to the weather. Care must be taken during 
sharp frosts to protect the water pipes, either 
by emptying them or turning on the valves 
sufficiently to keep thim warm. If the borders 
are dry, give them a copious watering, usus 
tepid water. When fogs are prevalent keep 
the ventilators closed. In pruning the various 
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varieties reserve sufficient well-ripened shoots 
for propagating, taking care to selcct only the 
finest forms. Tie the shoots into amall bundles, 
label them and plunge them outside. 


Melons.—Where ripe Melons are required 
at the beginning of May, the seeds should be 
sown now. It is useless to attempt these very 
early crops without the aid of plenty of fire- 
heat, both top and bottom. Hero of Lockinge 
is undoubtedly one of the best varieties 
for this early crop. A _ hot-bed formed of 
three-parts leaves to one part litter should be 
prepared thoroughly by constant turnings. 
Make the bed as solid as possible by ramming, 
and allow it time to settle before arranging 
the mound of soil for planting. The soil should 
be in position several days before planting 
to allow it to become thoroughly warmed 
through. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 
By H. PRINCE, Reading. 

_ Lettuce.—Sow a small pinch of seed of an 
early-maturing variety of Cabbage Lettuce 
.in a box in heat. The seeds will germinate 
. quickly, and so soon as the seedlings are large 
enough they should be pricked off into boxes 
at a sufficient distance apart to allow them to 


mature. They may be grown on a shelf near the 
roof-glass in a warm house. 


Broad Beans.—The plants of the late autumn 
sowing of Broad Beans should have the soil 
drawn up tothem. This will give them a little 
protection. 


= Peas.—A sowing of a dwarf variety of Peas 
may now be made in pots, and also in a heated 
pit. 

Wood Ash.—Ash from the garden fire is most 
valuable as it contains a large amount of potash. 
Large quantities of prunings and woody rubbish 
are burned during the winter in gardens, and 
when the ash is cool it should be carefully 
preserved in a dry place. More than half the 
wood ash that might be saved as a fertiliser 
is wasted because it is spoiled by rain before 
it is stored. Wood ash may be used with very 
beneficial results to practically all root vegetable 
crops. 


Cucumbers.—Sow seeds of Cucumbers in small 
sixty-sized pots for early spring supplies. Sow 
the seeds singly, and plunge the pots in fibre 
in a box or case in the stove. Great care must 
be taken at this time of the year that the seedlings 
do not receive a check from cold or through 
watering them with cold water. 


French Beans.—Sow successional batches 
of French Beans in pots. The earlier plants 
should be Eoo ed and staked so soon as 
the shoots need supports. Use the water pot 
very carefully for the next two or three months. 
The trimmings of the top of Pea sticks will 
be useful for staking Beans in pots. 








FOR NORTHERN GARDENERS. 


By JANES JEFFERY, Gardener to the EARL OF LONSDALE, 
Lowther Castle, Penrith, Westmoreland. 


Hardy Fuchsias.—These plants, in exposed 
and inland districts, are cut back ‘by frost each 
winter, but notwithstanding this, they make 
new, vigorous growths each year which flower 
well in autumn. In districts where low tem- 
peratures of long duration occur, protection 
may be given the plants by placing dried Bracken 
or broken straw litter over them, until the young 
shoots show about the base of the plants. 
F. corallina, F. gracilis and F. Riccartonii 
are three kirds suitable for growing in northern 
gardens, and protected each winter as suggested, 
they will give a brilliant display of colour. F. 
procumbens and F. pumila may be planted 
on the rockery, and should be given similar 
protection. All hardy Fuchsias are easily 
propagated; they may be increased from 
cuttings in the autumn, using half-ripened 
wood, or in spring from young shoots taken 
from plants that have been lifted and intro- 
duced to slight heat. 
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Hamamelis arborea.—This winter-flowering 
shrub is bright with its yellow flowers. Planted 
in groups of from three to five plants in the 
shrubbery, it gives a pleasing effect; it also 
lends itself to wall training. It is perfectly 
hardy and thrives in any good soil. Its flowering 
period is from December to February. 


Preparation of Ground for Potatos.—In order 
to grow good Potatos year after year in a kitchen 
garden of a somewhat restricted area, the 
plot selected should be specially prepared. 
This is very important if the soil is of a heavy 
nature and the present is the most suitable time 
forthe work. Select, for preference, ground that 
was well-manured and dug deeply last year, 
and this time, instead of using farm-yard manure, 
dig in a liberal quantity of leaf-soil taken from 
a heap that was garnered the previous year. 
Turn over the ground to the depth of the spade 
and leave the surface as rough as possible. 
In the spring, after the Potato sets have been 
planted, a dressing of well-slaked shell lime 
should be applied to the surface of the ground. 





FIG. 198.—COBE ROT OF APPLES. 
A., remains of petals; B., remains of calyx; C.. 
cavity; D., rotten tissue. 


core 


Stored Root Crops.—It will be advisable to 
examine the various root crops in clamps or 
otherwise stored, on the first available oppor- 
tunity, as the recent severe weather may have 
done slight damage to them. Remove any 
that are injured, then replace the coverings. 





ROSE GARDEN. 





NEW FRENCH ROSES. 


REGISTRATIONS submitted by the International 
Bureau of Registration of Horticultural Novelties 
connected with the Fédération Horticole Pro- 
fessionnelle Internationale, include the following 
Roses, registered in November, 1925, by Louis 
Walter, Esq., of Saverne Rose Nurseries, France 

CECILE VERLET, H.T.— A very strong- 
growing variety, two feet in height. The flowers 
are yellow, turning to pink; plant for clusters. 

MADELEINE SELTZER.—A  strong-growing 
and prolific climbing variety, similar to Tausend- 
schon. The shoots are very thorny. The 
flowers are yellow, turning to light yellow. 


MME. MILLERAND.—A hybrid Tea variety. 
similar to Pharisaer ; the outside of the petals 
is red; the bloom is full. 

GENERAL BERTHELOT.—A hybrid Tea variety 
with long buds that open well, forming a good 
flower; the colour is dark red; hcight, two 
feet. 


GENERAL DE VAULGRENAUT.—A very vigorous 
grower (six feet), with good foliage and large pink 
flowers. The plant is in flower continuously. 
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AT the Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens, 


Wisley, towards the end of July last, Mr. Fox 


Wilson, entomologist, and Mr. Brown, Trials 
Officer, drew my attention to the condition of 
the fruit of White Transparent, one of the earliest 
Apples in: ripening. 

Many of these had fallen to the ground 
and those remaining on the trees appeared. 
by their colour to be ripe. 

On some of the fallen fruits a small brown 
patch was present, either surrounding the inser- 
tion of the stalk, or at the opposite end round the 
eye. When cut through eye and stalk longi- 
tudinally the core was found to be soft, brown 
in colour, and rotten. 

Apples which had no visible mark upon them 
were found to be in the same condition when cut 
open, and on the tree itself some of the ripest- 
looking fruits were found to be affected in a 
Similar manner. 

The rotten condition of the internal tissues 
involved not only the core but always that 
portion between the core and the bottom of 
the eye, extending as far as and often including 
the skin. 

If the skin was affected a corresponding 
brown patch was visible on the outer surface, 
but if the skin was still sound no external sign 
was apparent (see Fig. 198). 

In those fruits marked at the stalk end, 
the rotten tissue extended from just beneath 
the bottom, but not including the skin, of the 
eye, through the core and down to the basal 
portion of the fruit involving the skin. : 

In most of the Apples the pips, though 
fully formed, were soft and rotten, and a certain 
amount of white mycelium was present in the 
core cavity of many. l . 

Searching the orchard for other varieties 
which might be affected in a similar manner 
it was found that Domino, Langley Pippin 
and Duchess of Oldenberg had dropped much 
of their fruit, which was apparently ripe. 
When examined and cut open most of these 
fallen fruits were found to contain a smaller 
“core rot.” 

Microscopic examination of the brown rotten 
tissue taken from many Apples revealed the 
presence of a copious mycelium in every one. 
and in a few, bacteria in addition. Sai 

The mycelium was isolated and grown 
in pure culture on various nutrient” media, 
and eventually turned out to be that of the 
brown-rot fungus, Sclerotinia fructigena (Monilia 
fructigena). 

Characteristic pustules of the well-known 
brown-rot fungus subsequently developed ‘on 
every diseased Apple which had been cut open 
for examination and kept in the laboratory. 

The fungus isolated from diseased tissųe. 
and that which formed spore pustules on diseased 
Apples was carefully compared with undoubted 
Sclerotinia fructigena which was then becoming 
plentiful on damaged Apples in ‘the orchard. 

The comparison revealed no distinction between 
the two. Furthermore, inoculations with the 
isolated fungus into sound Apples produced 
typical brown-rot. 

In the course of the investigation it was 
found that the spores of the brown-rot fungus 
will not germinate in water alone: a small 
amount of organic matter must be present for 
germination to take place. Thus, if a little 
Apple juice was added to a watch glass containing 
water, spores placed in such a liquid would 
commence to put forth germ tubes an hour 
to an hour-and-a-half afterwards. 

That the rotten tissue within the Apple is 
permeated with the mycelium of Sclerotinia 
fructigena there can be no doubt, but whether 
this fungus alone is responsible for the condition 
in Which the Apples were found is not quite 
certain. In any case, it is an unusual form 
of rot associated with the brown-rot fun-zus 
and accompanied by a premature falling of the 
fruit. 

From the observations made so far, it seems 
extremely likely that the fungus gained entry to 
the interior of theApples by way of the eye.though 
when this happened, and exactly how, is by no 
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mans clear. Sclerotinia fructigena will only invade 
healthy tissue after the spotes of the funzus 
have been introduced into a wound : no invasion 
takes place unless the sin has first of all been 
‘broken in some way so as to expose the under- 
lying tissue. When this is once done, infection 
follows very soon afterwards. It is possible 
that the Apples may have been attacked 
at an early stage of development, or even in 
the flowering stage, in the same way that the 
blossom-wilt fungus, Sclerotinia cinerea, infects 
and kills the flowers of both Apples and Plum. 
The immature fruits of the Plum are also attacked 
by this funzus. 

It is hoped that further light will be thrown 
upon this interesting disease next year. 

Besides Wisley (Surrey), a similar rot and 
fall of fruit was reported from an orchard 
in the same district, and at a recent meeting 
of the British Mycological Society, when a paper 
on this subject was read, it was ascertained 
that a similar trouble had been experienced 
in Essex. W. J. Dowson, Wisley. 





TREES AND SHRUBS. 


—— — 


RHODODENDRON ORTHOCLADUM. 


THE small-leaved Rhododendron orthocladum 
(the subject of the Supplementary Plate pre- 
sented with this issue) was discovered by 
Mr. George Forrest in 1913, on the mountains 
in the Yanztze bend, Yunnan, China. at an 
altitude of 11,000 to 12,000 fect. The collector's 
number is 10,481 Forrest. The species belonzs 
to the Lapponicum series. The name ortho- 
cladum—with straight twigs—refers to the stiff 
compact and upright habit of the bushes, 
which are from two feet to four feet tall. 

The young shoots are densely scurfy, and the 
twigs are golden brown. The small, narrowly- 
oblong, or lanceolate leaves are one-third 
to three-quarters-of-an-inch long, and one- 
tenth to one-quarter-of-an-inch wide, scaly 
above—on some plants giving a grey or silvery 
green effect—and furnished with glistening. 
yellowish scales beneath. 

The five-lobed, lavender flowers, which vary 
a little in the shade of colour on different plants, 
are borne in clusters of two to four at the ends 
of the twigs, and are about an inch wide. 

R. orthocladum is a very pretty and distinct 
Rhododendron, a useful acquisition to group 
alonz the front of a pleasure ground bed or 
shrubbery border, where it would not. be overrun 
by stronger neighbours. It is suitable also 
for the rock garden, being formal and compact 
in growth. The plants flower and produce 
seeds freely, the latter providing a ready means 
of increase. Cuttings made of the young 
growths, towards the end of July and early 

` August, root frecly in sandy peat under a 
bell-glass if given similar treatment to that 
generally accorded to Heaths. A.O. 


DECAISNEA FARGESII. 


Two species of the genus Decaisnen, which 
is included in the Natural Order Berberidaceae. 
are fisured in the Botanical M ijazine, D. 
insignis, t. 6,731 and D. Fargesii t. 7,848. 

D. Farzesii, the subject of the illustration 
in Fig. 197, is a native of the mountains of 
Western China, and was first introduced in 1895, 
by Pere Farges, a French missionary in China, 
who forwarded seeds to France. Small plants 
were received at Kew from M. Maurice de 
Vilmorin in 1897. In habit, Decaisnea Fargesii 
is a very distinct, deciduous shrub, producing 
several stems of upright growth from about 
eight feet to twelve feet tall. ln summer 
the branches are clothed with attractive, pinnate 
leaves, two feet to three feet in lenzth, composed 
of thirteen to twenty-five leaflets, the larzest 
of which are six inshes lonz. The flowers are 
greeaish-yellow, with lonz, narrow petals 
(more interesting than showy). borne on slender, 
wavin panicles, sometimes so much as eizhteen 
inches in length, which terminate the new growths 
towards the end of June. The flowers are 
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followed by cylindrical fruits which somewhat 
resemble a sausaze in shape. They are borne in 
clusters and are powder-blue in colour, each 
about three inches long and three-quarters- 
of-an-inch in «diameter. Inside the fruits are 
the black seeds, imbedded in a mucilazinous 
substance. The seeds produce a ready means 
of increase, as fruits are produced fairly regu- 
larly. The plants thrive in a well-drained, 
loamy compost, tending to a light rather than 
a heavy character. Incorporate decayed leaf- 
mould in the ground when planting, and a little 
peat if available. As the younz growths are 
liable to damage by late spring frosts, select 
positions for planting sheltered from the north 
and east. 

Decaisnea insignis is a native of the Himalayas. 
The material for the Bofanical Magazine figure 
was obtained from a plant which flowered in 
the Temperate House at Kew, in 1884. thus 
suzgesting that the protection of a greenhouse 
is necessary for its successful cultivation. 
A. Osborn. 


KALMIA LATIFOLIA. 


Karma latifolia, the Mountain Laurel or 
Calico Bush, is one of the most decorative 
of flowering shrubs, and is in bloom from May 
onwards, bearinz dense clusters of wax-like, 
pinkish-white, cup-shaped flowers in abundance. 
The tarze, dark green, evergreen foliage is a 
great attraction. 

This plant grows best in a cool, damp, 
peaty soil, or ipn positions where Azaleas and 
Rhododendrons flourish. 


BERBERIDOPSIS CORALLINA. 


THIS twining, evergreen shrub, introduced 
fromm Valdivia in 1862, is interesting, inasmuch 
as it is the only member of its genus. It is, 
however, a subject of no small account as an 
ornamental wall plant, its only defect beins its 
tenderness. Even so, B. corallina will withstand 
more frost than is often supposed. Growing 
on a north wall, with no protection whatsoever, 
our specimen (now some ten or twelve vears 
old) has withstood up to 20 of frost without 
a leaf being injured, 

The plant is now about eight feet tall. The 
ovate leaves are a glaucous green, touzh, horny 
and slishtly spined, and not unlike those of 
Berberis Aquifolium. The flowers appear 
in bold clusters about midsummer, each at the 
end of a two inch, drooping stalk; they are 
globular, half-an-inch across, and composed of 
a large number of incurved, fleshy sezments, 
all of which, includinz the stalk, are a rich 
Fuchsia-red. The flowering season lasts for 
at least two months. B. corallina appears 


‘to thrive best in a freely-drained loam which does 


not get dry and hot in summer. Leat-mould 


‘may be added where the medium is too lean and 


sandy. J. N., Wales. 
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HARDY FLOWER BORDER. 


WHITE-FLOWERED LINUMS. 


AMONG the comparatively few Linums which 
have white, or nearly white, flowers, there 


are one or two of outstandipe merit. One of 
these is L. monogynuin, a New Zealand 
species, yet perfectly hardy, adaptable and 


Vigorous in constitution. This handsome Flax 
makes a somewhat dense, bushy tuft, a foot or 
nore in heizht, of slender, eleszant stems. 
These are closely furnished with narrow, glaucous 
leaves, and terminate in a head of pure white 
flowers, each nearly one inch across. 

L. monogynum is not only an easy plant 
to cultivate in almost any averaze soil and 
situation (fall sun being preferable), but the 
very charming flowers are produced in unbroken 
succession the ceason throuzh. Moreover, seeds 
are freely produced, and these provide a 
ready means of increase. We always sow seeds 
in the open ground in the late spring, and plants 
thus raised will commence flowering the folowing 
season, 

L. salsoloides (of the lists) is another white 
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Flax of exceptional charm. It also sends up 
a loose sheaf of finely-drawn stems from a single 
crown, and these, more sparsely-leaved than 
those of the forezoing, are adorned throuzhout 
the greater part of the summer with blossoms 
of a delicate, pearly whiteness, often darkening 
into a pile shade of purple at the centre. Thouzh 
a native of the Mediterranea region, L. salso- 
loides is quite reasonably hardy, but it should 
he grown in a warm. even hot, situation, and 
a free soil. Here we have found it long-lived 
and in every sense satistactory in the poorest 
of stony ground which gets very dry in summer. 
There are several forms of this beautiful Flax, 
inchiding a pretty dwarf. or prostrate, one. 
L. salsoloides is now classed as a sub-variety, 
or form, of L. tenuifolium. 

In some of its various departures from the 
type, L. viscosum is as white as the fore zoing. 
Though also from Southern Europe this species 
ia perfectly hardy, but quite unlike most of its 
kindred, it is not a sun-lover. In these gardens 
it does well in a rather cool, but freely-drained, 
mixed border, and there, on the shady side of a 
taller plant, it spreads its curious Plantain-like 
rosette of broad, tough leaves, and sends up a 
flowering stem of about a foot lonz. These 
stems—there nay be more than one toa plant — 
are often bran. hed. and they bear a few large 
and conspicuous blossoms ot a very pale blush 
or pure white, with a scarcely perceptible 
wash of lavender-bhlue. 

Many of the blue Linums vary to white. 
and of these we have found L. perenne, whether 
it is in white, the rarer pink, or the typical 
blue, an excellent rock garden plant for use 
Where a subject casting a light shade for the 
bencfit of something else is desired. L. perenne 
is, Moreover, in itself the very essence of elegance 
and airy grace. A. Johnson, Ro Wen, Tal-y-cafn, 
N. Wales, 





BULB GARDEN. 





GALANTHUS BYZANTINUS VAR 
NOVEMBER. 


[N your report on pave 417 of the meeting 
of the Royal Horticultural Society, on 


November 17, you give a des:ription of 
the above Snowdrop, shown by C. T. Maus- 
grave, Esq. The plant would appear to 
be an interesting variety of G. byzantinus. 


should it prove to belong to that hybrid 
or species, as I believe a November-flowering 
variety has not previously been recorded 
It is not mentioned if the plants shown had 
plicate leaves, after the fashion of those of 
G. plicatus, or if they were similar to those of 
G. Elwesii, the other reputed parent. 

I have been specially interested in G. byzan- 
tinus, bulbs of which I received from one 
of its native habitats twenty years or more 
ago. My specimens were a most miscellaneous 
lot, and the plants were unmistakably, I con- 
sidered, hybrids between G. plicatus and G 
Eiwesii. This was particularly marked in 
the folage. Mest of the plants had more 
or less plicate foliage, but a sinall proportion 
had the plain leaves of G. Elwesii. Sorne of 
the blooms had the crisped segments of 
G. Elwesii, but others had a similar character 
to those of G. plicatus. Only a few of the 
bulbs gave really fine flowers and numbers were 
not worth retaining. in no case, however, 
did any of the plants tlower until the sprinz. 
Unfortimatélx, when L sold my house, I had to 
leave my bulbs of G. byzantinus behind. lt 
would be exceedingly interesting to know 
the source of Mr. Muszrave’s bulbs. Mine carme 
from the Asiatic coast of the Dardanelles. 
or close by, and the only autumn-flowerine 
Snowdrops of which we have a record carne 
froin Greece, Albania, Chios and scme few of the 
Mediterranean islands. Not many of thes 
are of much real permanent value in our climate 
as they have a tendency to fall into line with 
others and flower in the early part of the year. 
S. Arnott. 
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FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. 





THE VIOLA. 


Piants of Violas raised from cuttings and 
growing in cold frames should be examined, 
decaying foliage and weeds being removed. The 
soil around them should be firm but the surface 
may be stirred lightly. The plants should be 
grown as hardy as possible. A close, damp atmos- 
phere during the winter is inimical to the plants, 
but ample protection should be afforded them 
during periods of severe frost. Efforts should 
be made to produce plants of low-growing, 
spreading and tufted habit. As growth advances 
certain varieties may need stopping, and the 
first flower buds may be removed. 


Early planting in their permanent quarters 
is advisable. The plants will commence to 
flower in May and, provided all dead flowers 
are removed, will continue to make a good 
display throughout the season. 


As carpet plants and edgings, Violas have 
become almost indispensable in gardens, 
Attractive beds on a paved terrace were formed 
by planting shapely pyramids of Myrtle, carpeted 
with the Viola Maggie Mott. There are many 
varieties of bedding Violas which are free- 
flowering when grown in a rich, deep, cool 
compost. Violas suitable to the rock garden 
while not possessing the merits of such con- 
tinuous flowering as the bedding varieties, are 
very interesting, and some of them are very free- 
flowering. Viola cornuta is a Pyrenean species, 
with pale mauve flowers, growing and flowering 
freely. There is also a deep purple form of the 
above known as V. purpurea. 


V. elatior is a distinct, erect-growing plant, 
producing large flowers of white and pale 
mauve in June. The Grecian species, V. 


gracilis, is well-known. There are several good , 


varieties of the last. Lady Crisp has flowers 
of clear lavender blue. Mrs. Bowles is a rich 
purple sort with large flowers. The yellow form, 
Golden Wave, is distinct ; V. Undine resembles the 
members of the V. gracilis family ; it is very free- 
blooming, and its flowers are violet-blue. 
Viola biflora is a very dwarf species which requires 
a cool position. The flowers are yellow with 
black markings. Under suitable conditions, 
flowers are produced by this plant throughout 
the summer. Violas are increased by means of 
cuttings, division, and from seeds. C. Ruse. 


ORCHID NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 





ORCHIS ROTUNDIFOLIA. 


Tars dainty little Fly-spotted Orchid is a native 
of the northern United States, extending 
throughout the whole of Canada into the Arctic 
regions so far as Greenland, so there is no question 
as to its ability to withstand the most severe 
frost. It is found in peat bogs and swamps, 
and grows to the greatest perfection where 
the ground is saturated with moisture, together 
with full exposure to the sun’s rays. From roots 
composed of brittle, fleshy fibres, spring single, 
rounded, stemless leaves of a full green colour. 
The base of the leaf is protected by a few 
sheathing, brownish scales. Each growth pro- 
duces a single flower spike (Fig. 199) of from two 
to ten pale pink flowers, each with a large, flat, 
projecting lip, divided into three lobes, pale pink 
in ground colour, spotted with rose-purple. 
The hooded petal, bent down over the column, 
is also pale pink, with rose-purple spots. Sepals 
spreading and  unspotted. The blossoms 
are slightly fragrant. 

The successful cultivation of most members 
of the genus Orchis is difficult, especially those 
with thick, fibrous roots. The best chance 
of success with the present species is to plant 
it in a fully exposed, but low part of the rock 
garden, in a mixture of peat, a little leaf-soil 
and Sphagnum-moss, kept very moist. A 


little charcoal should be added to the compost 
to keep it sweet. O. rotundifolia is perfectly 
suited to cultivation in the cold greenhouse 
in a double pan, the space between the two pans 
being packed with Sphagnum-moss, kept moist. 
Similar compost to that advised for the open 


ground is suitable for its culture in pans. 
A. W. D. 
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FIG. 199.--ORCHIS 


TWO NEW LAELIO-CATTLEYAS. 


Messrs. Stuart Low anD Co., Bush 
Hill Park, Enfield, and Jarvisbrook, Sussex, 
send grand flowers of their two latest 


novelties. 

The one named Laelio-Cattleya Illustrious 
was raised between L.-C. Lustre plumosa and 
C. Mendelii ardens. It is a superb flower, 
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over eight inches across, with petals three inches 
wide. The sepals are blush-white, the petals 


blush rose with a distinct white midrib. The 
broad, spreading lip is ruby-purple with darker 
veining and white tube, the side lobes being 
crimped and coloured on their faces like the 
front. 

The other, 


Laelio-Cattleya Locarno, was 
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ROTUNDIFOLIA. 


produced by crossing Laelio-Cattleya Soulange 


and C. Tityus, thus embodying most of the 
showiest Cattleyas with L.-C, Lustre. The 
fine, broad flower has rosy-mauve sepals and 
petals. The well-displayed, heavily crimped 
lip is purplish-crimson in front, the disc beine 
yellow, with some dark lines at the base It 
is a very remarkable and showy hybrid and 
shows a great advance in its section. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 2. 


Urgent Communications.—I/ sen! by telegraph, these 
should be addressed ‘‘Gard. Chron.,” Rand; or by 
telephone, to Gerrard, 1543. 


Special Notice to Correrpondents.—The Ed:tors do 
not undertake to pay for any contributions cr Uletrotions, 
or to return unused communications or altusirations, 
unless by special arrangement, The Editora do not hold 
themagelves responsible for any opinions erpressed hy 
their correspondents, 


Local News.—(Correspondents will greatlu oblige by sending 
to the Editars early intelligence of local events likely tw be 
of interest lo our readers. 


Editors and Publisher.—Our correspondents would 
obviate delay in obtaining ansiera to their communi- 
cations, and sare us much time and trouble, if then would 
kindlu observe the notice printed weekly to the eftect that 
all letters relating to financial matters and to advertises 
ments should be addressed to the PURLISHER ; and that 
all communications intended for publication cr referring 
ty the literary department, and all plants to be named 
should he directed to the EDITORS. The tiro departmenta, 
Publishing and Editorial, are distinct, and much une 
necessary delay and confusion arise when letters are 
misdirected, 

Newspapers.—Correspondents sending newspapers should 
A careful to mark the paragraphs they wish the Editors 
O 8ee. 


Letters for Publication as cll as specimens of plants 
for naming, should be addressed to the EMNITORS, 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London. 
Communications should be WRITTEN ON ONE SIDE 
ONLY OF THE PAPER, zent as early in the week as 
possible, and duly signed by the writer. If desired, the 
signature will not be printed, but kept as a guarantee of 
good faith. 

MNiustrations.—The Editors will be ylad to receive and to 
select photographs or drawings suitable for reproduction, 
of gardens, or of remarkable flowers, trees, ete., but they 
cannot be responsible for loss or injury. 








MR. F. KINGDON WARD'S 
EIGHTH EXPEDITION IN ASIA.* 
XXII—TO THE FALLS OF THE TSANGPO. 


obstacle, and after crossing two glacier tor- 
rents, we camped in the river bed, having 
made fair progress. On November 23, however, 
keeping as close as possible to the river, we were 
confronted by an awkward cliff and traverse. 
Presently we came to a far more formidable 
cliff, split by a “chimney ” forty feet high. The 
leading coolies climbed the outer buttress 
of this chimney like cats, and then proceeded 
to fell trees, which were notched into the 
semblance of ladders, and let down the chimney 
by means of a rope. When these were 
fixed in position we ascended with the help 
of the rope, and the loads were hauled or 
carried up. This chimney held us up for 
nearly two hours. 
Meanwhile, J  botanised, findine a dwarf 
*Maddeni’ Rhododendron, which flowers at 
the age of three or four years, when not above 
eighteen inches high, though judging by the 
size of the capsule, the flowers must be large. 
Nowhere common, this species turned up again 
on the southern flank of the Himalaya, much 
further west in the province of Ményul, nearly 
three months later. It is a plant of the middle 
Conifer forest, occurring on boulders, or fallon 
logs, or high up on trees, at an altitude of 
about 9.000 feet. Another interesting plant 
was a large climbing Rose which raised itself 
toa height of forty feet sometimes, and bore 
opulent umbels of smooth, globular, apple- 
yellow hips. Already we were coming down 
to a new stratum of vegetation, and there 
appeared a splendid weeping Pine, upwards 
of 150-feet high, whose tresses had a wonderful 
silvery-blue sheen and bore large pendent cones. 
l saw, too, for the first time, Hex trees Vcarlet 
with berries, and cones on the Tsuga trees. 
Several trees, such as the Tsuga, appear to 
maintain a celibate existence in the Tsangpo 
valley beyond the limits within which they are 
able to produce flowers and fruit. 


Tots first day's march offered no serious 


* The previous articles by Mr. Kingdon Ward were 
published in our issues of April 12, May 17, June 21, 
August 9, August 30, September 27, November 1, 1924, 
April 4, May 9, June 6, June 20, July 4, July 18, 
Angust 1, August 15, September 5, September 19, 
October 10, October 24, November 2l, and December 5, 
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The tree Rhododendrons, on the other hand, 
no matter where they grow, seem to have 
alternating lean and fat years, all of one species 
over a large area flowering either freely or not 
at all, according to the season. I have already 
referred to the big-leafed ‘ Grande’ of Pemako, 
and even in the gorge this tree was almost 
entirely devoid of fruit, though I found one or 
two exceptions. Another ‘Grande’ was in 
the same state, and above a certain point 
s0, too, was the ‘ Arboreum,’ though crowded 
now with flower buds. The Irroratum' on 
the other hand, had had a wonderful season, 
and was everywhere laden with fruit. As the 
flower buds are laid down complete in the 
previous year, it is evidently not the current 
but the previous year by which they must be 
judged—1924 was a very wet scason, and to 
judge by the buds on the Rhododendrons, 
the latter had thoroughly enjoyed it, and would 
bloom freely in 1925. 

On November 24, we were again delayed, 
this time by a steep, smooth cliff which we had 
to descend in order to regain the river bed. 
Immediately after we had to scale another 
cliff to get out of the river bed. The silver- 
blue Pine was now a feature of the forest, which 
grew richer in species each day, but was still 
predominently of the Conifer-Rhododendron, 
evergreen type. There were deciduous trees, 
too, Birch, Alder, Maple, and presently 
a splendid Magnolia, whose leaves often measure 
fourteen inches by eight inches. Conspicuous 
also was an evergreen Oak, a hoary giant whose 
bark scales in flakes like that of the Plane, though 
without leaving quite such a piebald effect ; I 
measured one eighteen feet in girth, six feet from 
the ground. 

On November 27, owing to various delays, 
we made little progress, camping at the top 
of a cliff, which dropped a thousand feet sheer 
to the river. This cliff was forested with the 
weeping Pine, mingled with an occasional 
Juniper. Only where the slope was gentle 
and inclined to be boggy did Alder copse prevail 
amidst a wilderness of bushes and virulent 
Stinging Nettles. Rarer still was it to see 
an occasional grassy slope, though such occurred 
where a steep face caught the mid-day sun. 
The precipices, wherever they faced north or 
east, were always clad with bushes of Rhodo- 
dendron. 

Each day the scenery grew wilder, the river 
more violent. On either side the cliffs 
now rose for 3,000 feet at angles approaching 
the vertical. For the most part we were ever 
searchingf or a way up and down the cliffs, 
though occasionally we were able to proceed 
over a frightful chaos of boulders in the river 
bed itself. The rope proved indispensable, 
and the leading coolies, armed with axes and 
knives, were invaluable. Unfortunately, we 
had no spare coolies to attend to the path 
only, and were compelled to relay the loads 
up behind while the pioneer battalion was at 
work in front hacking a path. 

November 29 was our last march by the river, 
and we bivouaced, as usual, amongst the 
boulders. We saw many intresting trees 
and shrubs, marking the approach toa different 
flora; amongst them a curious little, gnarled, 
tree Rhododendron, with very stiff, leathery 
leaves, and a dwarf, almost creeping, Berberis, 
with large, translucent, red berries. We cut our 
way through solid thickets of mixed Rhododen- 
dron, and bushy Ericaceae, amongst which 
grew a variety of shrubs——dwart Birch, Buddleias 
with thick, flannelly leaves, Elaeagnus, Deutzia, 
Hydrangea, Cotoneaster, ete. By evening we 
had reached the foot of a great spur whose 
almost vertical face was silver-striped with a 
flight of cascades. The gorge here narrowed, 
and the river, swinging round, turned half- 
way back on itself and suddenly crashed over 


. a cliff about forty feet high, filling the gorge with 


thunder and raising clouds of spray. This was 
the first fall, and at this point we had to leave 
the river. On the morrow we scaled the cliff 
following a Takin track, to a heieht of 1,500 
or 2,000 feet above the river. There were some 
very nasty places, and without the rope we 
never should have got up. As it was, it took 
us the whole day to reach the stony glen above, 
and there we had to bivouac on the steep 
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hillside. I need not dwelt on that miserable 
night, spent in pouring rain, huddled on the 
khud, without even a tree to shelter us. 

At the lower edge of the forest, which stretched 
upwards to the eternal snow, were Pinus. Tsuga, 
the copper-coloured ` Thomsonii’ Rhododendron, 
and other trees: I also noticed an Ash. On 
the following day we again climbed very steeply, 
but now were in forest. The trees were all 
of great size, chiefly Tsuga, ` Grande’ Rhodo- 
dendron, and, still higher, Abies; there were 
as usual, in these wet forests, many small 
epiphytic Rhododendrons also. At last we 
reached the ridge at a height of nearly 4,000 feet 
above the river at the point where we left it, 
and thus some 10,500 feet above sea level—no 
great height. certainly, yet we were on the verge 
of the alpine region. Descending a short distance 
down the other side we camped again in the forest 
where I collected seeds of the Abies which has 
very large, gun-metal blue cones. 

A long descent, growing ever steeper 
and steeper, brought us back to the river on 
December 2, and to the first Ménba village. 
Here everything was different, especially the 
vegetation. It was sub-tropical. It was Indo- 
Malayan. Certainly it was not Sino-Himalavan. 
But there were Rhododendrons still in the forests 
A bush—it did not look much like a Rhododen- 
dron, really, but there were the capsules, small, 
in threes. A tall, slim ‘ Maddeni,’ with a copper- 
red stem and large Icaves, nearly as large as 
those of R. Nuttalli. Another bush, stiff and 
compact, with harsh, leathery leaves ; and seeds 
of all three were collected. Later, I saw 
the two latter in flower, the ‘ Maddeni’ with 
splendid white flowers, like Madonna Lilies, 
exuding fragrance, the leather-leafed one with 
pale pink flowers. The ‘ Maddeni’ grows in 
the forest, reaching a height of twelve or fifteen 
feet, but always slim and graceful; the other 
keeps to the open screes, boldly facing the sun, 
growing in the poorest, roughest soil. One may 
see flowers and ripe capsules together on the 
‘Maddeni,’ the latter taking nearly a year 
to mature. 

In the forest there were Oaks and Ficus, 
Viburnum, Acacia, Bucklandia, Dalbergia, 
and large-leafed Araliaceae. Numerous Orchids, 
some in flower, clothed the rocks and trees. 
There was Moss everywhere, Moss and Ferns; 
@ Cucurbita, dangling spherical fruits, bright 
scarlet and as larve a» Tanzerines ; a Clematis 
with purple and cream flowers; Actinidia, 
vines, and other climbing plants added variety. 
In the undergrowth a species of Skimmia 
displayed rosy berries, a Strobilanthes was in 
bloom, and swelling mounds of the ever lovely 
Luculia gratissima. Then there were Bambooes, 
Bananas and Aeschynanthus—in fact, the flora 
of the upper Irrawaddy. Hemp, Maize, Millet, 
Castor Oil Plant, Capsicum, and Oranges 
are grown round the villages. In the spring, 
Barley is grown; in autumn, Buckwheat. 

Slopes facing due south were clothed, aot with 
sub-tropical forest but with grass, Bracken, 
tall Anemone and other plants, amongst which 
ramped a fine Crawfurdia. The only trees 
were scattered Pines and Alders—an association 
common enough on the north-east frontier of 
Burma. 

From this village it took us two days to reach 
the rope bridge (Fig. 200) over the Tsangpo, which 
we must needs cross; and three or four days 
were spent at the confluence of the Kongbo 
Tsangpo with its great tributary, the Po- 
Tsangpo, which flows dewn from the north, 
while we searched for a route up the gorge 
to the point where we had been obliged to quit 
it. 

The weather, though not settled, was much 
better, and we had a number of brilliantly fine 
days, with magnificent views of the giant snows 
which hemmed us in (Fi2. 201). Butwhen at last 
we started on the last hope (December 12), another 
storm bezan. It was impossible to follow the 
river, and our plan was to climb right up to the 
top of a huve spur, and from there descend 
to the river avain, or at least see it. The climb 
on December 12 and 13 took us through forests 
of magnificent trees, Magnolia, Oak, Birch and 
Maple below ; Tsuga and ‘ Grande’ Rhododen- 
dron above. With regard to this .Tsuga, it 
muy be mentioned that in 1898 there. was a big 
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flood in Assam, following which, two or three 
years ago, on various islands in the Dihang 
river (Tsangpo), covered by the flood, some large 
tree trunks were discovered. Though these 
had been buried in forest and sand for twenty- 
two years, and were covered with moss, the 
wood was in perfect preservation ; and the logs, 
some of which were twelve feet in girth, were 
sawn up and used for bridge building. 

Great efforts were made to locate the origin 
of such valuable timber, and the foothills of 
the Assam frontier were searched, but in vain. 
All that was known was that the timber was 
that of some Conifer. It seems likely that it 
was, in fact, this Tsuga, the largest forest tree 
we came across, 

During our five-day trip it rained by day 
and snowed by night ; it seemed we should never 
reach the gorge, let alone see the river in such 


FIG. 200.--CROSSING THE TSANGPO GORGE 
BY A ROPE BRIDGE. 


weather. However, on the afternoon of De- 
cember 13, we reached the summit of the spur, 
and saw, 4,000 feet below, a good stretch of the 
river. Descending 2,000 feet, we made a very 
uncomfortable bivouac on the slope, and got 
_ very wet in the night. Next day I descended 
2,000 feet to the river and found another and 
bigger waterfall, returning to camp at night 
too exhausted even to sleep. The weather 
improved next day, and we recrossed the ridge, 
camping in comfort under a huge boulder. 

December 16 was a lovely day, the sun 
glittering on the snow-covered forest, and we 
got back to our village in the warm valley, 
pleased with the results of our trip. I had 
got seeds of the big-leafed *‘ Grande’ at last, 
having found two trees covered with its large 
fruits ; we also secured seeds of the big Magnolia, 
of the Tsuga, some additional seeds of several 
epiphytic Rhododendrons, and of the small 


‘Maddeni.’ Best of all, we had found the 
biggest of the Tsangpo falls! F. Kingdon 
Ward. 
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GENTIANA SINO-ORNATA. 





I sHOULD like to put on record the very 
fine performance that Gentiana sino-ornata 
has recently given here at Stevenage. I planted 
out a fair sized bed of it last spring—a specially 
prepared bed of peaty leaf-mould, about a foot 
deep, and roughly and irregularly nine or ten 
feet long by some six or eight feet wide 
and containing a hundred or so plants. 
During the early part of the summer we 
took a large number of cuttings from these 
plants, so that they have not flowered so freely 
as they would otherwise have done, but never- 
theless we have had a wonderful show of blossom. 
The display began in September, just too late, 
alas! for the Holland Park show, but very soon 
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after that they began to be a really lovely and 
wonderful sight. I have picked large quantities 
of the blossoms to give away, and took about 
a hundred blooms to the Royal Horticultural 
Society's show on November 3. In spite of the 
recent severe weather, rain, snow, frost and several 
days of skating, not to mention fog, the plants 
are still flowering profusely and gallantly, 
fully exposed in their cpen bed, and without 
shelter or protection of any kind. 

On Saturday, December 5, I picked some 
four dozen blooms, some to send to a great lover 
of alpine flowers who had gone to Switzerland, 
and the rest to enjoy myself indoors. When 
I gathered them their recumbent stems were 
frozen to the ground, and the plants were 
completely muffled up in a thick, heavy rime 
of hoar frost. The blossoms were closed, 
and so thick was the hoar frost that covered them 
that it was impossible to tell for certain which 
were immature buds and which fully developed 
flowers. Ten minutes in a warm room thawed 
them out, and caused them to open their petals 
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wide and brilliant, and now, on Monday, Decem- 
ber 7, they are still fresh and lovely, arranged 
in a shallow dish of moss—looking as though 
they were growing—and this, bye-the-bye, 
is the best and only way to arrange flowers of 
Gentiana sino-ornata, G. acaulis, G. verna, 
G: Farreri, or any of the short-stemmed species. 
Use a shallow dish filled with moss and water. 
and then set the short stalks in the moss. 
Failing moss, one may use a cushion of some 
mossy Saxifrage or any other plant of like 
habit, but moss is best. 

The flowers of Gentiana sino-ornata are about 
the size of those of the old Gentiana acaulis, 
and I think the blue is quite as clear and 
pure and brilliant as that of G. acaulis. But 
G. acaulis flowers in May, and G. sinc-ornata 
now, and it is difficult to compare the two 
accurately at such a distance of time. I have 
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had G. acaulis flowering side by side with G. 
sino-ornata, but the late autumn flowers that 
G. acaulis often produces never have the brilliance 
of those of May, and they do not compare 
well with normal flowers of G. sino-ornata. 
G. sino-ornata, moreover, has the added beauty 
of wonderful striping on the outside of the corolla 
tube; lovely longitudinal markings of dull 
sapphire, old ivory white and almost amythest, 
in fine contrast with the brilliant, open, 
mouth of the trumpet. 

As to the culture of this superb plant, there 
need be no diffculty. There are gardens, 
or districts, in which it will flourish in the 
natural loam. But this is always, I think, 
in places where Rhododendrons and Heaths 
flourish naturally. In stiffer, more clayey loams, 
such as Roses enjoy, it is not always a success. 
I tried it here in Stevenage loam, which is stiff 
and yellow, and it failed utterly. At Edinbu.gh 
Botanic Garden. on the contrary, they grew 
Gentiana sino-ornata as a carpet under the Roses. 
But where, as at Stevenage, the natural loam 
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of -the district does not suit the plant, then all 
one need do is to dig out a bed, a foot or eighteen 
inches deep, and fill in with peaty leaf-mould, 
as we have done here, and then apparently, 
nothing will stop the plant, not even a real. 
old-fashioned skating winter. with fiftecn or 
more degrees of frost. 

For a long time I have had a high opinion 
of Gentiana sino-ornata, but now, after the 
wonderful hardihood it has shown, I look upon 
it as not only one of the finest of the plants 
that have come to us from the east in recent 
years, but almost, if not quite, the most beauti- 
ful and valuable alpine in cultivation at the 
prveent.time. Clarence Elliott, Stevenage. 

‘PiS.—December 9. The frost has piven way, 
a-rapid thaw has set in, and this morning our 
bed-of Gentiana sino-ornata is looking fresh 
aad . brilliant, starred all over with the vivid 
flowers. Ata rough estimate, there are between 
three and four hundred flowers fully out, a 
large number of buds on the point of opening, 
and still others to develop. C. E. 
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45.—C. ficiforme, N. E. Br., in Gard, 
Chron., 1922, v. 72, p. 54, f.26. Add to reference, 
M. faciforme, Schwantes in Monatssch. f. Kakt., 
September, 1920, p. 131. 


56.—C. gracilistylum, N. E. Br., in 
Gard. Chron., 1922, vol. 72, p. 124. Add 
to synonymy, M. Chauviniae, Schwantes in 
Monatssch. f. Kakt., May, 1920, p. 77, with 
fig., and M. augeiforme, Schwantes in the 
same volume, p. 78. 

Mr. Schwantes having kindly sent to me a 
portion of his type of M. Chauviniae, I find it 
identical ‘with C. gracilistylum (a name first 
published, jn 1913). He also informed me that 
he also believed his M. augeiforme to be the 
same plant, but that it has now entirely died 
out of cultivation. As one of my plants of 
C. gracilistyhum has produced imperfectly 
formed growths that were “clavate, terete, 
globose above and about one cm. thick,” as 
described by Mr, Schwantes for M. augeiforme, 
I have no doubt that he is perfectly correct 
in believing M. augeiforme synonymous with 
C. gracilistylum. 


13a.—C€. inornatum, N. E. Br.—Growths 
very small under cultivation, 2-4 lines high, 
and 14-3} lines in diameter, obconic, convex 
and circular in outline at the top (type C); 
orifice $ line long, level with the surface, not 
at all depressed; surface smooth, glabrous, 
green or greyish-green, often tinted with purple 
on the sides. with the orifice rather indistinctly 
outlined with darker green, and often havin 
a purple dot on each side at the centre, and with 
about 2-8 separate, indistinct dots seattered 
over the top, or sometimes almost without 
markings. Flowers not seen. 
South Africa: locality and collector unknown. 
i have had this plant in cultivation for nine 
years and it has never flowered with me, nor 
does it grow larger than the dimensions given, 
so’ I expect that under natural conditions 
the growths would scarcely be more than 1}-2 
lines in diameter.” 


> Ie—C. Johannis Winkleri, N. E. Br.—. 
Growths described as being 21-5 lines high 
and 2-34} lines in diameter, but figured as being 
4-7 lines in diameter at the truncate flattish 
top, eircular in outline (type F or I); orifice 
level with the top, l-1} lines long; surface 
glabrous, glaucous-green, nut dotted. Flowers 
unknown.-—Mesemb. Johannis Winkleri, Dinter 
in Fedde Repert. heikefte (Suceulentenforschung 
in Sudwest Afrika) vol. 23, pp. 59. 60 (1923) 
and M. Johannis Winkleri, Dinter and Schwantes 
in Zewachr f. Sukk. vol. 2, p. 18, with fig. (1925). 

Great Namaqualand ; Klinghardt Mountains, 
Dinter. - 

I have not seen this species. 
be near to C. minutifloruim., 


It seems to 
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Z7a.—C. klaverense, N. E. Br.—Growths 
3-4 lines high, 34 to 6 lines broad and 34-4} lines 
thick, obconic, elliptic in outline, smooth at 
the truncate top, which has a broad notch across 
it sloping upwards and outwards from the orifice 
to a convex outer part (intermediate between 
types K and L), orifice 1}-1} line long, rather 
tightly closed ; surface smooth, glabrous, 
xreyish-green, with purple sides, and the top 
sprinkled with small separate and very distinct 
dark green or purplish dots, which are sometimes 
irregularly scattered, sometimes arranged in 
lines, but not forming any regular pattern. 
Calyx 4-lobed, ovary and part of the tube 
included in the body of the plant; tube about 
1} lines long ; lobes oblong, reddish or whitish. 
Corolla 5 lines in diameter, expanding at night ; 
tube about 2 lines long; petals about 25-30, 
in two series, 2} lines long, }-} line broad, 
slenderly linear, white. Upper anthers exserted, 
yellow. Style and stigmas not seen. 


Van Rhynsdorp Division; Near Klaver, 
growing on flat rocks in about an inch of soil, 
Frith. 


Described from a living plant sent to me 
some years ago by Mr. F. Frith. 


33.--C. leviculum, N. E. Br. in Gard. 
Chron., 1922, v. 72, p. 8, fiz.5. Adisynoivm 
M. glebula, Schwantes in Monttssch. f. Kaikt., 
Auzust 1920, p. 121, and September 1922. 
p. 129. 


L have not seen a specimen of M. glebula, 
but Mr. Schwantes has inform2i m> that it 
is identical with C. leviculum, N. E. Be., which 
was published one month earlier (July 1920) 
as M. leviculum, N. E. Br. 


Za.—C. Meyeri, N. E. Br.—Growths 
of newly imported plant 4-6 lines hizh, 24-34 
lines broad and 24-3 lines thick, obovoil or 
obconically subeylindric or very slizhtly com- 
pressed, obtusely rounded or as if very slizhtly 
pinched between the finger and thumb at the 
top, not at all notched or lobed at the apex 
(type C); orifice $-% line lonz, quite terminal 
and not in the least depressed ; surface smooth, 
somewhat harshly velvety-pubzrulous to the 
touch, uniformly opaque green without dots 
or other markings, except when goinz to rest, 
when a faint red dot appears on each sil2 of the 
orifice. Calyx much exserted, membranous, 
4-lobed, whitish, with reddish tips to the lobes ; 
tube 24-3 lines long; lobes 1 line lonz, ovate 
or ovate-oblong, obtuse. Corolla (a dried 
flower only seen) probably 7-8 lines in diameter : 
tube about 4 lines long, yellow ; petals apparently 
not very numerous, 3-4 lines lonz, narrowly 
linear, acute, yellow ; 
petals. Stamens many, in about 4 series, 
all exserted, whitish. Style 4-4} lines lonz, 
as long as or exceeding the stamens, apparently 
yellowish; stigmas 4, filiform, $ line lonz 
yellow or oranze. 
Little Namaqualand ; 
Mayer! Marloth 6516! 
This is a very distinct species, whose relation- 
ship is not very clear. It seems to be a con- 
necting link between C. Leipoldtii and the group 
to which C. bilobum belongs, through such species 
as C. hahlenbergense and ©. gracilistylum. 
Its surface, as seen under a stronz lens, is covered 
with microscopic points, causing it to feel 
somewhat harshly velvety to the touch. 


Tb. — C. minuti florum, N. E. Br.— 
Growths 6-9 lines high, 6-9 lines broad and 44-7} 
lines thick, obconic, flat or faintly convex at 
the top (type F.); elliptic to naarly circular 
in outline ; orifice depressed, 2-2} lines lonz; 
surfate smooth, glabrous, uniformly glauzous- 
green, without dots or markinzs, not shining, 
Calyx 5-6 lobed, tube included in the body of 
the growth, about 2} lines long ; lobes exserted 
about 1 line lons, oblonz, obtuse. Corolla 
3-43 lines in diameter expandliny at = nizht 
and very shortly raised above the surface of 
the plant; tube about as lonz as the calyx- 
tube, petals many, lł-l4 line lonz, linear, 
clear yellow. Stamens accoridinz to Schwantes 
(for I have not been able to dissect. the only 
flower seen) about 35, the upper exserted 


vicinity of Steinkopf, 


no staminoides or inner 
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Anthers yellow like the petals. Style, ex 
Schwantes, 2 lines long; and stigmas 5, about 
lł line long.—M. calculus var. minutiflorum. 
Schwantes in Monatsschr. f. Kakt., June, 1920, 
p. 81, with fig. M. minutiflorum, Schwantes, 
in Monatasch. f. Kakt, June 1922, p. 81. 

Little Namaqualand; near Ookiep in the 
Kamiesberg range, Marloth 11,950! 

The above description is made partly from a 
growth of the type plant kindly sent to me by 
Mr. G. Schwantes, and partly from a plant 
sent to me by Dr. Marloth. In general appear- 
ance this species much resembles C. subrisum, 
N. E. Br., but the characteristic dimples on 
each side of the orifice of that species are wanting 
or scarcely evident in C. minutiflorum. It 
is also very much like C. Pageae, N. E. Br., 
but the orifice is not rosy, and the style and 
stigmas longer than in that species. 


12.—C. minutum. N. E. Br., in Gard. 
Chron., 1922, vol. LXXI., p. 231. Add to 
references, M. minutum, Schwantes in Mona- 
tesch, f. Kakt., September 1920, p. 131. 


25a. —C. notatum, N. E. Br.— Growths 
4-7 lines long and 3-5 (or sometimes more) 
lines in diameter, obconic, somewhat circular 
in outline and flat or very slizhtly convex 
at the top (type F). Orifice 1-1} line lonz; 
surface smooth, glabrous, greyish-green, marked 
on the top with many irregular branchinz lines 
formed of confluent or separate blackish-green 
or purplish dots, ani the orifice outlined 
with similar dots, and with the sides often 
purplish. Ovary included in the plant. Calyx 
exserted, 4-S5-lob21; tube 2j-2ł lines Danz 
¢-tol} line broad, greenish; lobes I line lonz, 
oblon:, obtu32, reddish. Corolla 5-7} lin23 in 
diameter, expanding in the evening, sli zhtly 
scented; tube 2$-3 lines lonz; petals 20-24 
in l-2 series, lax, resurvad-sprervlin:, not 
spirally arranzed, very slenler, 24-4 lines lonz, 
about 4 line brow, linear, acute, white by 
artificial lizht. Stamens about 20, in two s2rie3 ; 
anthers all more or Jes3 exserted, pale yellow. 
Stvle 14 line lonz, pile green; stizmas 4, 
erect, 1-1} line lonz, greanish-white, attaining 
to about the middle of the corolla-tub2. 
South Africa ; locality and collector unknown. 


Described from living plants that I have 
had in cultivation for several years. I find 
that it varies in size from year to year. 


28.—C. obcordellum, N. E. Br., in Gard. 
Chron., 1922, vol. LX XI, p: 307. Add to refer- 
ence, M. obconollem, Schwantes in Monatssch, f. 
Kakt., September 1920, p. 132. 


1.—C. pilosulum, N. E. Br., in Gard. 
Chron., 1922, vol. LXXI, p. 214. This has now 
flowered and proves to bə a species of Gibb- 
aeum, which see. 


11.—C. Pearsonii, N. E. Br.— Growths 
about 6-10 lines hizh, and 6-13 lines in diameter, 
very broadly obconic, with a flat circular top 
which often overhanzs the sides (type H); 
surface smooth, glabrous, uniformly of a lizht 
bluish or sub-glaucous-green, not dotted. 
Calyx 3-5 lobed; tube exserted, whitish, 
2-3 lines lonz ; lobes 1 line lonz, orange or reddish 
Corolla 8-11 lines in diameter, expandinz 
in daytime and remaininz open irrespective 
of cloud or sunshine, scentless, lastin:s about a 
week; tube lonzer than the calyx, dull oranze- 
pink; petals 17-35, in two series, 34-5 lin23 lonz, 
4-2 line broad, cuneately linear, obtu32 or 
slizhtly notched at the apex, widely spreadinz, 
rich bright mazenta, fadin: to white at the bass, 
shining ; staminodes petal-like (inner petals 2), 
erect at the mouth of the tube, 14-2 lines 
lonz, linear-filiform, very acute, yellow or oran te. 
Stamens all included in the corolla-tube below 
the staminodes. Style 4-1 line lonz; stismas 
4, erect, minute, about $ line lonz.—C. Wetts- 
teinii, N. E. Br., in Gaurd. Chron., 1922, vol. 
LXXI. p. 231. M. Wettsteinii, L. Bəlu3in Ann. 
S. Afr. Mus. vol. 9, p. 141. Excluding all other 
synonymy. 

Van Rhyns lorp Div. 
5469! N. E. Brown, 
(To be continued.) 
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THE Weather of November was of an unusual 
character. In spite of the faet that there was 
a spell of twelve consecutive dry days, the total 
rainfall for the month (3.44 in.) was consider- 
ably above the average. This was aue to heavy 
rainfall on ten of the first eleven days. Soon 
after this the cold period set in, frost occurring 
nearly every night. It must be a good many 
Vears since such a long spell of severe weather 
was experienced during November in the south 
of England. As a result of the two extremes 
of weather, little progress could be made with 
the most pressing Work out-of-doors. | Almost 
as soon as the ground had recovered from the 
soaking of the opening days it became bound 
by frost. However, this will have improved 
the condition of the soil; and one feels that 
the severe, dry weather must have been healthy 
for fruit trees and bushes, sending them definitely 
into a completely dormant state. 


A HEAVY APPLE CROP. 


Apple picking did not finish until November 
t, and packing is not quite completed at the time 
of writing. It is curious that so many growers 
under-estimated the crop this year. [shall be 
surprised if, when the full figures are available, 
my crop, which I put at under average, does 
not turn out to have been one of the heaviest 
I have grown. The late varieties helped 
greatly to swell the returns. It seems to have 
been a Cox’s Orange Pippin year almost every- 
where, and both Lanes Prince Albert and 
Brarnley'’s Seedling cropped fully. Allington 
Pippin was very heavily laden, but, unfortunately 
also badly affected by seab. I wish I had fewer 
trees of this variety. In spite of its excellent 
flavour it does not find favour in southern 
markets, and it is particularly liable to most 
pests and discases. Against these faults must 
be set its heavy and regular bearing habit; 
but I would sooner be without it. Lhe highest 
price realised for the best Allinzton Pippins, 
which included none of the scabby fruits, 
was only 4/- per half bushel of 20ib. Bramley's 
Seedling, after all, reached 7,- per bushel, 
the price at which I generally consider that it 
pays better to sell than to risk storing: so | 
have kept only about 200 bushels. 


AIR-COOLED STORAGE OF APPLES. 


The cold spell has given a good start to the 
keeping of Apples by delaying maturity. l 
have just been reading an American bulletin*® 
which has taught me fur more than I ever learnt 
before about the storave of Apples, although 
I Fave read everything that I could find on the 
subject amongst English publications. It 
appears that, in America, proper air-cooled 
stores are to be found on many of the larger 
fruit farms, though not on the very largest, 
which grow enough fruit to justify the expense 
of actual cold storage (refrigeration). An 
air-cooled store is simply a building with 
insulated walls and ceiling to maintain an even 
temperature, and provided with a ventilation 
system Which allows of the admittance of a 
draught of air whenever the temperature is 
~ dower outside the store than it is inside. The 
cool air is admitted through ventilators at the 
floor level, whilst the warm air of the store 
escapes through tall shafts at the top. The 
Apples themselves generate a certain amount 
of warmth when first stored, and this warm 
air tends to rise and start the circulation When 
the ventilators are opened. It is found = that 
successful storave depends on low temperature 
to retard ripening, humidity to prevent wilting, 
and air circulation to carry off the gaseous 
products resulting from the ripening process, 
The method followed is to take the first oppor- 
tunity that oceurs in autumn to get the tem- 
perature of the store down below 35. This is 
done by opening the ventilators when the tem- 
perature is lower outside than it is inside the 
store, and closing them when the reverse con- 





*Air-conled Storage fur Apples. Special Bulletin, No.4. 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Michigan State College, 
Fast Lancing, Michigan. 
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ditions obtain. Once the temperature has 
heen reduced to between 32° and 35° the venti- 
latora are closed, and are opened again only 
occasionally if it becomes necessary to maintain 
the temperature. The humidity seems to be 
easily managed, If the air is too dry the Apples 
wilt, and this is checked by watering the floor 
or hanging up wet sheets. On the other hand, 
too moist an atmosphere allows the growth of 
moulds on the floor and containers, and even on 
the truit. This is corrected by admitting air 
when conditions are right. It is found that the 
Apples seldom wilt badly if the store has an 
earth floor. The Apples are stored in boxes 
or in bins, the latter taking the fruit as much 
as four feet deep in some cases. Space is allowed 
between the boxes or bins and the floor, and 
also between them and the walls, so that air 
may circulate when the draught is admitted, 
to carry off any gases that may collect. No 
mention 18 made of the use of oiled wrapping 
papers, which have recently been employed 
With success in America, and are now being 
tried in this country. 


APPLYING THE SYSTEM. 


Probably none of us have stores built on the 
lines of these American ones: but I think 
the method of management might be put into 
practice to some extent. I finished reading the 
bulletin at 10.30 on a frosty night, and im- 
mediately went out to my store, which is a 
double-walled room divided off from a large 
bam. I found that the temperature in this 
room stood at 40°, so I opened the door, or 
rather substituted a wire netting door which 
excludes rats and mice, and opened a ventilator 
in the ceiling. This does not create a circula- 
tion of air such as would be obtained if there were 
proper vents at intervals round the walls at the 
ground level and a tall shatt in the ceiling, 
but it may give something approaching the same 
efiect. Anyhow. the temperature was reduced 
to 38° by the next morning, and a repetition of 
the treatment the next night brought it down 
further to 36°, and on the third night to 34°. 
have previously been afraid to leave the place 
open on frosty nights, but evidently it takes 
a good deal of cooling. Whether the insulation 
is good enough to maintain the temperature 
now that I have pot it down remains to be 
seen. ‘The plan is well worth trying, for air- 
cooled storage is giving much satisfaction 
in) America—so much so that some growers 
who intended to install actual cold storage 
plant have not troubled to proceed with the 
project. 


DIGGING AMONGsT BusH FRUITS. 


Forking along the rows of bush fruits will 
occupy a lot of time and labour during the winter. 
At one time I hoped that 1 could manage to 
escape most of this. In a dry autumn, when 


hoeing can be continued late, and the land 
vot clean and loose on the surface for the 
winter, digging may possibly be omitted. 


I should like to do without it, not because of 
the expense only. but because I consider that 
it is very hable to do harm. Inmy con ditions, 
at any rate, the roots of Black Currants are 
very close under the surface, and it is impossible 
to dig without disturbing some of them: and 
l believe that this is very bad for the crop, 
possibly even tending to bring about ©“ reversion.” 
‘Lhis winter, however, it cannot be avoided, 
because the wet autumn has vot the soil down 
hard, and it would be almost impossible to hoe 


itin spring unless it Was dug in advance. Then 
there is the question of burying manure. Farm- 


vard manure will find its way in if left on the 
surface as a muleh, but this is not the case 
with such substitutes as shoddy and = meat 
meal on which E have to depend to a great extent 


These ought to be dug in to get the best results. 


Meat meal, indeed. is eaten 
exposed. There is nothing for it but to dig 
and make the best of it: but it must on no 
account be anything more than the shallowest 
possible forking. At one time we used hop 
spuds for this work These are very heavy 
forks with three tines, set at an anztle tor shallow 
work. Now, however, I adapt ordinary digging 
forks for the purpose. The blacksmith heats 


by birds if left 
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the top bar of the fork on either side of the handle 
and then bends it in the vice to the desired ancle. 
This makes deep work almost impossible, 
as the tool is not straight enough for it, and it 
makes shallow forking easier and lighter. - > 





TRAPPING APPLE BLOSSOM WEEVILS. 


Some of the sacking bands tied round the 
stems of Apple trees in May to catch Apple- 
blossom weevils have now been removed and 
burnt. The result so far observed is not very 
brilliant, but it is perhaps good enough to have 
been worth while. The best catch discovered was 
eighteen weevils in one band: but I think the 
average is only about five. When it is considered 
that each female weevil is capable of spoiling 
sixty blossoms, and that she may remain 
active for two years, the result appears in a rather 
more favourable light. I do not know what 
the percentage of females is amongst the weevils 
caught ; but it seems likely that, if banding were 
done regularly over a number of years, it might 
control the pest enough to be warth while. 
Anyhow, it appears to be the most promising 
method so far discovered, and the East Malling 
Research Station is entitled to the gratitude 
of growers for having drawn attention to it. 
In my case the banding was done in a grass 
orchard, where there are presumably plenty 
of natural hibernating places fur the weevils. 
Under clean cultivation better resulta might 
be obtained, . Market Grower. 





LATE WASPS’ NESTS. 


t was interested in Mr. A. T. Harrison's notes 
about © Late Wasps’ Nests,” which appeared 
in The Gardeners’ Chronicle, of November 28, 
but not surprised to learn that thirty or forty 
queen Wasps were found in one nest early in 
November. Years ago I made a practice of 
“taking” wasps nests in October-—often 
somewhere near the end of the month—in 
order to obtain a large number of queens. 
At that time I was living in a fruit-growing 
district in Somersetshire, and in some seasons 
wasps took a heavy toll of the choice fruits 
which were produced in the neighbourhood. 

In order to encourage the destruction of 
these pests, the Somerton Horticultural Society 
offered) prizes for “the greatest number of 
queen wasps exhibited at their annual show. 
The dead queens were pinned on to cardboard. 
and after the show was over, all were destroyed 
to make quite sure that the same wasps were 
not exhibited avain the following year! Most 
of the exhibitors had from 100 to 250 queens, 
and thought they were doing well. Of course. 
they were, considering their specimens were 
collected one by one in early spring or in autumn 
when the fernule wasps were on the wing, or 
by destroying nests in summer. I had no 
dificulty in showing anything from 1,000 te 
2,000 queens on my--boaurd, because, instead 
of “ taking the nests when I. found them in 
summer, and obtaining only-one queen from 
each, I marked the positions carefuliv and lett 
them until October, when nearly all that remained 
in the nests were queens. I have taken so 
many as 300 from one large nest. Al these 


queens do not survive the winter and become 


the founders of new 

In a medium-sized nest there are about 
10,000 eells; each cell serves as a lodging for 
three generations —fA¢., $0,000 wasps in a single 
season from one nest started in spring by one 
queen. This calculation gives some idea of 
the astonishingly prolificncy of these insects, 
and it is easy to suppose that unless some check 
were put upon their numbers, they would soon 
become an intolerable nuisance. 

Many of the gueens do not survive the winter, 
but probably more of them perish in spring. 
for, although it is popularly supposed that insect 
life in general is most abundant after a mild 
winter, [am not at all sure that this is the case. 
After all, the severity of the winter matters 
little to creatures who are either resting in the 
egg or chrysalis stage, or packed snugly away 
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in cosy places where frost never reaches them. 
The critical time is early in spring, when cater- 
pillars have hatched out of their eggs, butter- 
flies have emerged from their chrysalides and 
queen wasps come out of their warm retreats 
to enjoy the tempting warmth of the early 
year. Let a sudden cold snap. or a very wet 
time, come then, and hundreds perish. 

It must be remembered that every year, 
about the beginning of October, a wasp’s 
nest exhibits a singular—some would say, a cruel 
scene. At this season the wasps cease to bring 
nourishment to their young. From affectionate 
mothers, or nurses, they at once become bar- 
barous step-mothers. They drag the young 
from the cells and carry them out of the nest. 
Being thus exposed to the weather and deprived 

-of nourishment, they quickly perish. What 
appears to us cruel and unnatural in this massacre 
committed annually by the wasps, is perhaps 
an act of mercy, for if the young were not 
prematurely destroyed they would die a more 
cruel and lingering death occasioned by hunger. 
Iather R. Richards. 





3 FIG. 202.—-TYPES OF 
(False 


Left: TRUE SHALLOT; Centre: RED JERSEY 
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APPLE BEN’S RED. 


Oprnions differ respecting the quality of this 
Apple, but most people will agree that the fruit 
is attractive in appearance. Being requested 
to plant a collection of Apples having highly- 


coloured fruits, this variety was one of those © 


chosen for the purpose. Part of the site to be 
planted was on water-logged, boggy land, 
adjoining ornamental pools and borders intended 
for water-loving plants; it was not an ideal 
site for producing highly-coloured fruits. 

By mere accident a standard tree of Ben's 
Red was planted in the worst position. This 
tree made clean, healthy wood of very upright 
growth, the foliage was of a deep, rich, dark 
green, and the fruits, although produced rather 
sparsely, were very highly-coloured and clean, 
and were the first to be visited by tits. Perhaps 
these birds were attracted more by the colour 
than the flavour of the fruit; certainly the 
birds were very persistent. 

Another Apple of fine constitution, erect 
in growth and making long shoots, which 
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produces highly ornamental fruits ribbed with 
yellow, green and crimson is Duchess of Olden- 
burg. This variety was grown as half-standards 
in ornamental tubs. Trees grafted on the 
Paradise stock were selected, and these were 
very prolific. When fresh, the fruit is of 
moderate quality, but it soon becomes worth- 
less. Ruse. 


APPLE THE QUEEN. 


OFTEN referred to as Saltmarsh’s Queen. 
owing to its having been introduced by a 
gentleman of that name in 1880, this excellent 
Apple is somewhat neglected, due, perhaps, 
to its soft flesh and indifferent keeping qualities. 
Yet, in its season, it is a good variety and of 
fine appearance. It is a large, flat Apple, 
with a very pale yellow skin when ripe, and a 
liberal quantity of red stripes. 

The flesh is white and somewhat acid, it is 
a most excellent culinary variety, and to some 
palates useful as a dessert f:uit. 

Growth is strong and free on the Paradise 








SHALLOTS. 
Shallot); Right: 


YELLOW 


DANISH SHALIWOT. 


stock, the tree making a good bush or standard ; 
magnificent fruits are produced on espaliers. 
It is a good exhibition Apple, in season from 
October to December. The tree bears regularly 
an average rather than an over-abundant 
crop. Ralph E. Arnold. 
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PRUNING NEWLY-PLANTED FRUIT 


TREES. 


THE question often arises as to the best time 
for pruning newly-planted fruit trees, whether 
at the time of planting or later, and my 
experience is that there is not a great deal in it, 
especially if the planting was done fairly early. 
say not later than the second week in November. 
In most years the weather is fairly open at this 
period and the trees have opportunity of becoming 
well-established in the ground. The age of the 
trees and the state of their roots have a bearing 
on the subject; trees four years of age, for 
instance, which have not been lifted since they 
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were budded or grafted, generally make plenty 
of strong growths and look in splendid con- 
dition. But in lifting such trees it will be found 
that there are several large roots that need to 
be severed. This, naturally, reduces the vitality 
of the tree for the next season. The point then 
to consider is to balance the top growth with the 
root system. In a case of this sort, I have always 
reduced the strong growths and thinned the trees 
of some of their branches to balance them accord- 
ingly, leaving the weaker growths unpruned. 

is pruning and thinning is done at the same 
time all the permanent trees are attended to, 
with good results. Trees of that age that have 
been lifted one year or two years previously 
will have more fibrous root and less strong 
top growth. These may be pruned at the same 
time as they are planted, or the pruning may be 
deferred until the spring; in either case, the 
results are satisfactory. 

When this type of tree with strong growths 
and not many roots is left unpruned tor one 
season the result in most cases is the formation of 
too many fruit buds and not enough growth 
buds to build up a shapely bush. Maiden 
trees, with plenty of fibrous root, may be planted 
in early autumn or late winter without 
receiving much check. These I prune in most 
cases in the spring, because they have plenty 
of roots to support good growth the next season. 
and if lifted annually until large enough to be 
planted in their permanent quarters they do 
not require much pruning, and do not receive 
such a check in transplanting as when allowed 
to grow into larger trees. 

I do not lay down any hard and fast rule in 
pruning newly-planted fruit trees; I am guided 
hy the age of the trees, the roots and the growth 
they have made. Æ. Neal. 
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THE SHALLOT. 


(ALLIUM ASCALONICUM). 


THE Shallot is a much esteemed member 
of the Onion family which appears to have a 
history all its own, so far as its beginnings 
are concerned, but which in these later days 
has become somewhat confused. Of this latter 
point more will be written later. 

Confining attention to the true Shallot. 
Allium ascalonicum (Fig. 202, left), its early 
history appears to be fairly clear. Theophrastus 
and Pliny were both acquainted with it, and 
wrote of it as a small Onion under the name 
Cepa. Matthiolus, in his Commentaries on Dios- 
corides, printed in Venice in 1558, named it 
Cepa Ascalonica or Ascalonitides. Dodonaeus. 
in the chapter on Onions in his Herbal, just 
mentions Ascalonicae, but does not give any 
illustration of it, although in the Bijvoegse! 
or Supplement to the Herbal, he quotes from 
Matthias Lobel, “ Eschalottes (Appetits) known 
as Palestine Onions, which has a nature between 
Onion and Leek, known in Naderland as Scal- 
gornie ; the root is like a Narcisse.” 

In the Scots Gardiners’ Director (1754). 
J. Justice makes a brief reference to the plant, 
which consists mainly in cultural directions, 
and regrets that Scallions are now neglected. 
W. Drummond does not catalogue either the 
Shallot or Potato Onion. Miller, in the seventh 
edition (1759) of his Dictionary, writes : * There 
are also the following sorts of Onions cultivated 
in the kitchen gardens :—The Shallot or Escha- 
lottes which is the Cepa Ascalonica of Matthiolus, 
556,” (of which see above), and adds “ The Welch 
Onion, I suppose to be the same with Ciboule 
ae es Oe there is also a great affinity 
between the Eschalottes and these, so that 
they are not well-distinguished yet, for although 
they are generally cultivated in the gardens. 
yet they are not well-known to the botanists. 
some of whom have supposed a greater variety. 
while others have joined them together, making 
but two species.” While from some aspects 
of the question the various writers appear 
to have become by this time somewhat confused, 
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As to the actual working of this scheme,¥I 
advocate the use of two plans each year, one 
to indicate the cropping and the other manuring 
and tillage. During the course of the season 
a rough sketch may be made of the various 
items, to be copied on to the permanent. plan 
during the more Icisured evenings of winter. 
It will be advisable to use both black and red 
ink for each plan. 

For the one dealing with manures and tillage 
the lines and lettering of black could represent 
the positions manured, and the red would serve 
for tillage. On the cropping plan, black ink 
could mark the maincrops, leaving the red to 
indicate the intercrops and catch-crops. In 
all gardens a record should be kept of the position 
of existing drains. J. Wilson, Wisley. 





HOME CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editors do not hold themselrvs responsible for 
the opiniuns expressed by correspondents. 

The Destruction of White Fly. This small 
fly is increasing in numbers and extending the 
range of its host plants, in fact, few species of 
greenhouse plants are immune from attack. 
[ was recently called, in an advisory capacity. 
to a gyreenhcuse which contained a miscellaneous 
collection of plants, and almost every specimen 
was infested with White Fly. I decided to try 
fumigation with tetrachlorethane as a remedy, 
and this proved very successful. The structure 
was fumigated on three occasions at intervals 
of one weck, as the fumingant will not destroy 
the eggs. Two and-a-half ounces of tetra- 
chlorethane poured on the path of a glass- 
house will fumigate 1O00 eubie feet. The 
chemical may be purchased from druggists at 
a cost of two shillings per pound. At is desirable 
to fumigate on a calm evening, and it is 
essential that the atmosphere of the greenhouse 
should be dry when the house is closed. 


H. Copley, N.D.H. 


Bluebottle Flies and Ivy.— Recently having been 
troubled with blucbottle flies in the conservatory, 
I found large numbers of the flies on the flowers 
of tree Ivy close to the house. The Ivy was 
sprayed with a pcison wash, and I have not seen 
many flies since, although I fear they will 
emerge from their hiding place at some more 
congenial season. B. Collins, The Warren 
Garden, Birkdale, Lancs. 


Geo, 





Limonium binervosum, C. E. Salm. (Statice 
binervosa G. E. Sm.).—Mr. R. E. Arnold's 
note upon this plant (Gard. Chron., December 5, 
p. 443), 18 somewhat puzzling and leads me to 
think that some other species may be intended. 
So far as I am aware, no European species 
of Sea Lavender can be described as an alpine,” 
and, although in some parts of the Continent 
members of the genus occur many miles inland, 
none of the habitats are at all montane. L. 
binervosum (of which a detailed account may be 
found in Journ. Bot. 1903, p. 68), is widely 
distributed in our Islands, being found practically 
all round the coast of England, very sparingly 
in southern Scotland and in many parts of 
Ireland. It occurs upon sea cliffs, in salt marshes 
and in sandy stations near the coast, and in 
favourable Jocalities reaches a hereht of eighteen 
inches cr more. For some vears l grew this 
species on a sloping bank in rather stiff soil 
and found it perfectly hardy inland, and needing 
no special protection in the winter. I should 
much like to examine Mr. Arnold's phont oC. E. 
Salmon, Pilgrim's Way, Reigate. 





Arauja sericifera._-Is Mr. F. W. Sinith quite 
sure of his identitication of the two species of 
moths he mentions in his notes on this plant 
on p. 451% His “ Potsherd “` is. I suppose, 
the Potherb moth (Mamestra — oleracea), 
which might very well be trapped by the flowers ; 
but what his “ Vapourer ` is, I don't know, 
because the true Vapourer (Orgvia antiqua) 
flies in the hot sunshine and is not attracted 
to flowers, because its probosis is rudimentary. 
E Nicholson. 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL. 


DECEMBER 15.—The last meeting of the year, 
which was held on this date, at Vincent Square, 
followed precedent in being small. Orchids 
were rather more numerous than usual at this 
season, and the chief subjects before the Floral 
Committee were Chrysanthemums, Carnations, 
and sprays of hardy shrubs. There was no 
exhibit before the Fruit and Vegetable Committee. 
The table spaces not occupied by legitimate 
exhibits were filled with bottled fruit, paintings 
and drawings of flowera and garden scenes. 


Orchid Committee. 

Present; Mr. C. J. Lucas (in the chair), 
Mr. Gurney Wilson (Hon. Sec.), Mr. Fred. J. 
Hanbury, Mr. H. T. Pitt, Mr. S. W. Flory, Mr. 
Fred K. Sander, Mr. H. G. Alexander, Mr. 
Charles H. Curtis, Mr. J. E. Shill, Mr. H. H. 
Smith, Mr. A. McBean, Mr. T. Armstrong, 
Mr. E. R. Ashton, and Mr. Richard G. Thwaites. 


AWARDS OF MERIT. 


Cypripedium The Princess (Alcibiades x 
Alcemeda)—A bold hybrid with a large, rounded 
dorsal sepal which has a waved margin. The 
colour is green, heavily spotted with blackish- 
purple and margined with white. The petals 
are green with brown shading and dark blackish 
purple markings. Lip, green with some brown 
shading. Shown by Messrs. ARMSTRONG AND 
BROWN 


Cypripedium Cardinal Mercier (Lathamianum 
x< id ).—A handsome flower, with bright, 
purplish markings on the dorsal sepal, this 
colour being admirably set off by the white 
apex. The petals and lip are green and brown. 
A belief was expressed that this hybrid had 
received an award, but there was no record to 
that effect in the Committee books. Shown by 
Messrs. ARMSTRONG AND BROWN. 

Scuticaria Steeltt.—This interesting species 
now rarely seen, is a native of British Guiana, 
and appears to have been introduced in 1834. 
It is one of a group of terete-leaved Orchids, and 
usually grown on rafts or wood blocks, so that 
the long leaves (from two feet to four feet 
long) depend therefrom. The flowers, borne 
in a one- to three-lowered scape, appear at the 
base of the plant, consequently they are quite 
effective as the long leaves hang clear of them. 
Each flower is about three inches across, and the 
sepals, petals and lip are light yellow, spotted 
and blotched with red-brown. As all the parts 
of the flower are thick and fleshy, the blooms last 
a long time in good condition. Shown by Sir 
H. S. Leon, Bletchley Park, Bletchley. 


GROUPS. 

A handsome and large group of Orchids 
occupied most of the space between the entrance 
door and the Orchid Annexe. This was from 
Captain DrUMMOND (gr. Mr. Lewis Smith). 
Cadland Park, Southampton. Sprays of Pit- 
tosporum were used as a background, and all 
the pots were clothed in green moss. The 
principal Orchids were Cypripediums, but there 
were also nice examples of the white Calanthe 
Harrissii, Cattleya Annette, C. Maggie Raphael 
var. alba. and C. Octave Doin. Among the 
one hundred and twenty Cyvpripediums, all in 
capital health, n tew of the prominent sorts were 
C. insigne Sanderae, C. Maudiae magnificum, C. 
Arachne var. Sunset, C. Lord Wolmer, C. Mme. 
Albert Fevrier, C. Corsair, Westonbirt var. C. 
Bianca, C. Curtisii var. Sanderae, C. Germaine 
Opoix, and the dainty C. Niobe, Westonbirt var. 

Messrs. SANDERS? exhibit was very bright 
and interesting, as it contained fine spikes of 
Oncidium tigrinum, a central plant of the golden- 


flowered  Daelio-Cattleya  Luuninosa, Laelia 
Crouldiana—not often seen nowadays: Brasso- 
Cattleva Bangkok (B.-C. Mes. J. Leemann 


xo L.C. Harroldiana), B.-C. Jessopii, with yellow 
lip as well as yellow sepals and petals > numerous 
good Cypripediums, and the quaint little. 
orange-coloured Sophro-Laclio-Cattleva Marriot- 
tiana. BARON SCHRÖDER (gr. Mr. J. E. Shill), 
Dell Park, Egham, exhibited a lovely flower 


of the new Brasso-Laelio-Cattleya Flavida, 
obtained by crossing B.-L.-C. Amber with 
L.-C. Golden Queen. The flower is of beautiful 
form and soft yellow colouring, with light 
brownish-red stainings on the centre of the 
finely displayed and wavy-marzined lip. 

Messrs. StvuarT Low anp Co.’s little group 
contained some fine spikes of hybrid Odonto- 
glossums and Odontiodas, in addition to On-i- 
dium bicallosum, with a fine sturdy spike: 
Sophro-Laelio-Cattleya Dorea var. Fire Kinz, 
of glowing colour; some good Cypripediums 
and Zyzopetalum Mackayi. Messrs. BLACK 
AND FLory submitted finely flowered plants 
of Brasso-Cattleya The Provost, Laelio-Cattleva 
Yule (C. Comet x L.-C. Dominiana), the lovely 
white Cattleya Eveline Sander, and a few fine 
Cy pripediums. 

Messrs. A. J. KEELING AND Sons, Westgate 
Hill, Bradford, sent several fine Cypripediums. 
including C. Our Prince and C. F. M. Ozilvie, var. 
Excelsa. Messrs. COWAN AND Co. had an in- 
teresting small group of Cypripedium3, amonz 
which C. Perseus, C. Joyce Hanmer, C. Memoria 
F. M. Ogilvie, C. Tigris and C. Actaeus var. 
Durbar, were outstanding. 


Floral Committee. 


A Section.—Present; Mr. H. B. May (in 
the chair), Mr. J. F. McLeod, Mr. Arthur Turner, 
Mr. H. J. Jones, Mr. W. Howe, Mr. J. M. Bride- 


‘ford, Mr. Montagu C. Allwood, Mr. E. R. Janes, 


Mr. W. H. Page. Mr. J. B. Ridinz, Mr. F. 
Streeter, Mr. W. B. Ginzell, Mr. D. B. Crane, 
and Mr. Charles E. Pearson. 

B Section.—Present: Mr. Charles T. 
Musgrave (in the chair), Mr. W. J. Bean, Mr. 
Gerald Loder, Mr. James Hudson, Mr. G. Reuthe, 
Mr. Rezinald Cory, Mr. C. Williams, Mr. F. G. 
Preston, Mr. Clarence Elliott, Mr. T. Hay. 
Mr. E. A. Bowles, Mr. A. Bedford, Mr. R. C. 
Notcutt, Sir Wm. Lawrence, Mr. A. Bedford 
and Mr. W. B. Cranfield. 


AWARDS OF MERIT. 


Carnation Mary Pearson.—The award was 
given to this Fancy variety chiefly on account 
of its delicious perfume. It is a well-formed 
bloom of dark heliotrope colourinz, occasion uly 
splashed with red on the inner petals. Shown 
by Messrs. STUART Low anp Co. 

Carnation Sir Alfred Mond —A handsome. 
show Carnation of good size, compact form and 
possessing an excellent calyx. The brizht 
crimson blooms are borne on lonz, stout stems. 
Shown by Lapy Monp, Melchet Court, Romsey. 

Chrysanthemum Bianca.—A pretty Japanese 
variety of good useful market size, flattish 
shape and bright, rosy-fawn colouring. Shown 
by Messrs. CRAGG, HARRISON AND CRAGG. 

Chrysanthemum Omega.—Although this large 
incurved Japanese variety has not the form 
required for the show board, it possesses con- 
siderable decorative value. The broad. 
florets are lightly tinted with pale apricot. 
on the inner surface, and are of polished yellow 
colour on the outer sides. The yellow is most 
seen, and the combination of colours gives a 


golden-bronze effect. Shown by Mr. H. 
SHOESMITH, Junr. 

Chrysanthemum Phryne.—This is a useful 
decorative Japanese variety, rather below 


medium size, and of delicate soft pink colourinz. 


The compact blooms possess unusual depth 
for the type. Shown by Messrs. Crags, 
HARRISON AND CRAGQ. 

Chrysanthemum Zenith. —A sinzle variety 


of a little more than medium size and good 
round shape. The broad florets are heavily 
stippled with reddish terra-cotta on a vellow 
ground, and there is a distinct zone of the vellow 
base colour. Shown by Messrs. KEITH LUXFORD 
AND Co. 

Lachenalia Boundit.—This is a valuable 
variety of sturdy habit. The racemes bear 
plenty of deep coral flowers which are lizhtly 
tipped with green and chocolate. Shown by 
Mr. W. P. Bounp, Redhill, Surrey. 


GROUPS. 


Carnations and Chrysanthemums shared the 
honours of the show, and the groups of boti 
flowers made bright and attractive oases amon :st 
the sundries and pictorial exhibits. The very 
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meritorious collection set up by Mr. C. ENGEL- 
MANN included beautiful vases of Tarzan, 
crimson; Delice, pink; Rouge, bright red; 
Saffron, yellow ; Red Laddie, Improved Ward 
and Nero, an attractive Fancy variety. 

A large vase of Philip Sassoon, of rich crimson 
colour, was prominent in the collection of 
Carnations displayed by Messrs. Stuart Low 
AND Co., who also showed fresh and bright 
blooms of Mrs. Ives Improved, Eileen Low, 
pink ; Orange Sunstar and Sheila Greer, fancy. 
Messrs. ALLWOoD Bros. included some pretty 
little bowls of Dianthus Allwoodii in their 
collection. The chief varieties were Freda, 
pink; Phoebe, deep rose; Beatrice, salmon 
pink; and Jenny, delicate pink. Their Car- 
nations included Canadian Pink, White Pearl, 
Shot Silk and Laddie. 

The largest collection of Chrysanthemums 
was arranged by Mr. A. G. VINTEN, and this 
was composed of vases of single and Japanese 
varieties of the type valued for market purposes. 
The chief singles were Mrs. W. E. Catlow, 
yellow ; Bridgwater Absolute, bright red, 
tipped with golden yellow ; and Robert Collins, 
orange-buff. Amongst the Japanese varieties 
were December Bronze, Favourite, white; 
Balcombe Beauty, rich yellow ; Golden Glory, 
Willington Pink and Captain Fox. 

A further selection of Chrysanthemums 
raised from seeds and grown naturally was 
contributed by Messrs. SUTTON AND SONS. 
The sprays were chiefly of single sorts of good 
colours and considerable decorative value. 
Mr. A. Youna had a goodly batch of the bright 
yellow Sunshine Wilcox, which finds a ready 
sule at Covent Garden Market, and Messrs. 
KEITH LUXFORD AND Co. set up several vases 
of good disbudded blooms of J. Barrell, a single 
of Mensa type and size and reddish terra-cotta 
colour, brightened by a golden zone. 

Lapy Monp (gr. Mr. W. Petty), Melchet 
Court, Romsey, sent a collection of well-grown 
(tesnera hybrids, which represented a good 
range of colours. Those of pink and of orange 
shades were especially valuable. 

A collection of well-flowered greenhouse 
Cyclamens was staged by Mr. ARTHUR 
SHAMBROOK. The plants were all of the crested 
type and represented good strains with white 
and deep rose-pink flowers, and also some with 
the claret-purple blotch at the base of the 
flowers, which is characteristic of the species, 
C. persicum 

A collection of cool greenhouse Dracaenas, 
of decorative size, was shown by Messrs. L. R. 
RUSSELL, Lro. This included plants of D. 
indivisa Doucettii and D. indivisa Doucetti 
Albertii, which have white-margined leaves, 
D. Beckii, with bronzy-purple foliage, and the 
green-leaved D. Bruantii. They also showed 
small plants of Phormium atropurpureum. 

The Hon. Vicary Gisss (gr. Mr. E. Beckett), 
Aldenham House, Elstree, exhibited a large and 
interesting collection of cut sprays of hardy shrubs 
to illustrate the colour value of their branches 
and twigs. The dull light of the hall prevented 
their full attractions being disclosed, though 
other arrangement might have been made to 
increase the effect of the exhibit. There were one 
hundred different sorts on view. Those with red- 
dish skin and bark included Salix vitellina britz- 
ensis, Cornus alba, and other species and varieties, 
Berberis in variety, particularly B. dictophylla, 
and leafless stems of Polygonum polystachyum. 
Salix vitellina provided good yellow colouring. 
Sprays of Tamarix, still retaining some of 
their feathery foliage, were very attractive. 
Other subjects included various species of 
Rosa and Bamboos. 

A compact group of hardy Conifers and other 
evergreens, staged by Messrs. WILSON AND 
AGAR, included Retinosporas of bright yellow 
colour, Ligustrurn tricolor and Myrtus communis. 
Miss Giapys Hovse again showed her attractive 
little gardens; Mr. F. G. Woop had miniature 
alpine gardens, and the Misses HopkKINS showed 


heavily fruited branches of Privet, sprays of 
Laurustinus, and early blooms of Van Thol 
Tulips. 


Well-berried bushes of Skimmia japonica, 
with various Heaths in flower, were displayed 
by Messrs. Maxwetn ann Beare The latter 
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included Erica carnea Queen Mary, of bright 
pink colour, E. carnea alba, and E. mediterranea 
hybrids. Mr. J. KLINKERT brought a selection 
of topiary specimens, mostly in Box. 

There were many exhibits of preserved fruits, 
garden sundries and pictures, and Messrs. 
GUNN AND Co. again showed a good selection 
of lawn mowers and garden tools. 


Fruit and Vegetable Committee. 


Present: Mr. ©. G. A. Nix (in the chair), 
Mr. J. Cheal, Mr. W. Poupart, Mr. W. F. 
Giles, Mr. A. W. Matcalfe, Mr. E. Beckett, 
Mr. G. Kelf, Mr. H. Prince, Mr. G. A. Bunyard. 
and Mr. W. J. Lobjoit. 


There was no exhibit before this Committee. 


READING AND DISTRICT GARDENERS’. 


THERE was an excellent attendance of the 
members at the fortnightly meeting of this 
association held on the 30th ult. Mr. A. W. 
Gower presided, and was supported by the Presi- 
dent, Mr. Frank E. Moring. The subject for 
discussion was “ Early-flowering Chrysanthe- 
mums,’ and this was introduced by Mr. W. 
Seaman, Gresham Nursery, Staines, a representa- 
tive of the Egham Gardeners’ Society. There 
was a splendid entry in the competition for four 
dishes of Apples, two culinary and two dessert 
varieties, ten exhibits being staged. The first 
prize was awarded to Mr. M. GopparRp, Bear 
Wood Gardens, the second to Mr. F. J. GREEN, 
Aldermaston Court Gardens, and the third to 
Mr.C. W. Wricut, Beenham Lodge Gardens. 
A seedling Chrysanthemum was shown by Mr. 
C. J. Howlett, The Yews, Earley, who also 
staged several varieties of Apples. 








GLASGOW AND WEST OF SCOTLAND. 


THE closing meeting of the year, which was 
held on the 2nd inst., was devoted to what is 
customarily called “‘ hat night,” and the papers 
handed in by members covered a wide range 
of subjects. An interesting discussion took 
place regarding the future management of the 
annual exhibitions. Several speakers favoured 
a renewal of partnership with the Corporation, 
while others emphasized the advantages of the 
Society reverting to the old arrangement, 
by which it was the sole promoter. It is chiefly 
a question of finance, but whatever the ultimate 
decision may be, the general opinion of the 
meeting was antagonistic to the old conditions 
whereby the Society did all the work and were 
not informed of the financial results. A question 
involving the best method of exhibiting Pansies 
and Violas gave rise to a lively expression of 
opinion. Mr. Wilson, who had competed at 
Liverpool, Southport and = Saltaire shows, 
favoured the English system of staying the 
blooms in vases, and Mr. McAlpine also spoke 
of the advantages of that arrangement over 
the Scotch method of using boards. A subsequent 
speaker condemned Pansies and Violas as 
unsuitable for exhibition, and while admitting 
their service in the garden as an edging, he 
extravagantly advocated their consignment 
to the rubbish heap! Mr. John Smellie claimed 
that he was the first exhibitor to introduce 
the staging of Pansies and Violas in vases, 
at the English shows, and added that he was 
awarded a first prize on that occasion. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


J. W. COLE AND SON, Peterborough.—Chrysanthemums 
Pelargoniums, etc. 

KEITH LUxFoRD & Co., Sheering Nurseries, Harlow.— 
Chrysanthemums and Perpetual-flowering Carnations. 

ALEX. DICKSON AND SONS, LTD., Hawlmark, Belfast.— 
Secds. 

PERRY'S HARDY PLANT FARM, Enfleld.—Japanese, Ameri- 
can and European Lilies. 

CARTER AND CO., KAYNES PARK, 8S.W.20.—Seeds. 

H. SCOTT AND SONS, Woodside, South Norwood, S.E. 
Horticultural Sundries. 

BARR AND Sons, 11, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. - 


Bulbs ; surplus stock. 

HARRISON AND Sons, St. James’ Street, Leicester. -- 
Vegetable Seeds. l 

ACSTIN AND MICASLAX, Mitchell Street, Glasgow. -- 


Alpines, trees and shrubs, fruit trees, ete. 

LITTLE AND BALLANTNYE, Carlisle. —Trees, ete. 

MORLE AND Co., LTD., 150, Finchley Road, N.W.3.- 
Roses, fruit trees, ete, 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS IN* SMALL Pots.—G. T. 
Chrysanthemums grown in six-inch pots 
for the decoration of the side stages of a 
& conservatory require special treatment. 
Cuttings should be rooted early in March, 
and in due course the decorative varicties 
should have their growths pinched several 
times to induce a bushy habit. The large- 
flowered varieties may be grown in the same 
way, but in this case only one large bloom 
is obtained; plants rooted during March 
should be stopped during May, and only 
one strong shoot retained afterwards. Decora- 
tive varieties are naturally dwarf and bushy 
and are best for small pots. All the Caprice 
du Printemps varieties are excellent; they 
include Butler's Caprice, Kathleen Thompson, 
White Caprice, Purple Caprice, and Yellow 
Caprice. Blanche Poitivene is excellent, 
naturally dwarf, and flowers during October. 
Other good sorts are Brilliant, Bronze Uxbridge 
December Gold, December Bronze, Framfield 
Pink, Sunshine, Rosalind, Miss A. Brooker, 
Yellow Moneymaker and Golden Butterfly. 
A few good singles are Ladysmith, Ceddie 
Mason, Countess of Egmont, Hilda Shoebridge, 
Kitty Bourne, Mary Morris, Miss D. Hilder, 
Miss Mary Pope, Sweet Auburn, Sylvia 
Slade, Mary Richardson, and Caterhain 
Bronze. 








DISEASED LauREL.—M. A. G. A fungus—- 
not in a stage of development in which it 
could be identified—was present on the young 
wood of the Laurel. All affected parts 
should be cut off and burnt. 


GARDENERS’ WAGES DuRING ILLNEss.—H. C. 
A contract of service is not terminated by 
incapacity to work caused by reason of 
temporary illness, and it has been held that 
if the employment has not been terminated 
by notice, the servant can recover his wages 
during the period of his absence, unless 
he is in receipt of sick pay under rules, or 
compensation under the Workman's Com- 
pensation Act. If you were employed as 
a weekly servant, entitled to give or receive 
a week's notice, and your employer did not 
give you notice, you would appear to have 
a good claim, but without full information 
on all the facts, it is not possible to state 
definitely. 


NAMES OF PLANTs: P. N. 1, Picea polita; 
2, P. hondoensis ; 3, P. Morinda; 4, Abies 
amabilis: 5, Libocedrus decurrens: T. E. 4 
The flower was much too faded for correct 
identification. P. R. M. Escallonia maerantha. 
M. A. C. Cotoneaster frigida. 


Communicanons Received. — E. J. M.—A. J. 3S.-- - 
E. A 8. V.—Constant Reader.—R. F. Ta —L.—G. B. 
W. TT, H.—W. B. P.—F. W. D.—J. W. B.— 
F. H. JK. YD. B.—G. H. D.—A. T. H.--- 


— — ee — zw D (ewes ss 


GARDENING APPOINTMENTS. 


Mr. John Nibbs for the Pan two years and three 
months Gardener to K. K. Carson, Esq., Frimhurst, 
Frimley Green, Surrey, aa previously four-and-a-halt 
yeats at Whitmore Lodge, Sunningdale, Berkshire, as 
Gardener to H. Prick, Esq., Waldronhyrst, South 
Croydon, Surrey. (Thanks for 1;- for R.G.O.F. 
Box.— EDs.) 

W. Foulkes, as 


Gardener to LT.-CoL. Moss, 


'Hilfield Park, Aldenham, Watford, Hertfordshire. 
(Thanks for 2,- for R. G. O. F. Box.—Ebs.). 
Mr. H. G. Smith. for over five years Gardener to 


Mrs. Knox, Springhill, Moreton-in-Marsh, Gloucester- 
shire, as Gardencr to MAJOR SIR FRANCIS BURDETT 
Bart., Kamsbury Manor, Wiltshire. (Thinks for 2 - 
ior R.G.O.F. Box. —EDs.). 

Mr. T. Botteny. formerly gardener to Mrs. NORMAN 
COOKSON, The Hermitage, Newick. Sussex, as Gar- 
dener to M. 8. CHATTERTON, Esq.. Highlands, 


Redhill. Surrey. (Thanks tor 2- for B.G.OLE. 
Box.— EDS.). 
Mr. Thos. Beeson, for the past twenty-five years 


Gardener-bailiff to the late Mr. and Mrs. J. NEWTON 
MAPPIN. at Headley Park, Epsom, as girdener- ‘pallitt 
to Mr. and Mrs. G. K. WEEKs, the new owners of 
Headle Park. (Thanks for 4'- for R.G.O.F. 
Box.—- ED8.). 
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MARKETS. 


COVENT GARDEN, Tuesday, December 15th, 1925. 


Plants in Pots, etc.; Average Wholesale Prices. 
(All 48's except where otherwise stated). 





Adiantum s.d. s.d. s.d. s.d. 
cuneatum Brica gracilis, 
per doz. .. 10 0-12 0 48's per doz. 24 0-30 0 
—elegans 10 0-12 0 | —nival 48's, 
Kerala Sieboldii 9 0-10 0 per doz. ... 24 0-86 0 
Araucarias, per above varieties 
doz.. 30 0-42 0 in 60's, per 
Asparagus plu- doz.. 12 0-15 0 
mosus ... 12 0-18 0 —in Thumbs, 
-—Sprengeri_ ... 12 0-18 0 per doz. ... 9 010 0 
Aspidistra, green36 0-60 0 
Asplenium, per Marguerites, 48's 
OZ.... ... 12 0-18 0 per doz. ... 18 0-21 0 
—32's. ... 24 0-30 0 
-—nidus 12 0-15 0 Nephrolepis in 
Cacti, per tray variety .. 12 0-18 0 
—12's, 15s .. 60-70 —32's ... we 24 0-36 0 


Chrysan- 
themums, pot Palms, 
grown, in var- 
lety, 48's, per 
doz.... ... 15 0-24 0 


Crotons,per doz. 30 0-45 
Cyclamens, 48's 


Kentia 30 0-48 0 
60's ... ..- 15 0-18 0 


Pteris,in variety Ae 0-15 0 
—large 60's ... 5 0—6 0 
—small .. 4 0—6 0 
—72's per tray 

of 15's .. 2 6—3 0 


o 


in variety, per 

doz. ... ? p 24 0-30 0 | Roman Hyacinth, 
Ovrtomium ... 10 0-250 | go, Pulbs, per so 
Erica hyemalis 
— 48's, per doz. 24 0-30 0 Solandra, 48's, 
— 60's, per doz. 15 0-18 0 per doz. .. 16 0-18 0 


Cut Flowers, etc.: Average Wholesale Prices. 


s.d. s.d. s. d.s. d. 
Adiantum deco- French Flowors — 
ram, doz. bun.15 0-18 0 | —Narcissus, 
cuneatum, per Paper White, 
-~doz. bun. 10 0-12 0 | per doz. bun. 8 0---9 0 
Arums (Richar- —Narcissus 
dias) per dos. 10 0-13 0 |  Sollel d’Or, 
er doz. bun. 10 0-1? @ 
Asparagus plu- CS arma Violets, 
mosus, per per bun. ... 7 0--8 U 
bun., long | —Ranunculus, 
trails, 6s, 20--30 scarlet, per 
med. sprays 1 6—2 6 | doz. bun. 10 0-12 0 
short . 0 9—13 — — por 
-Sprengeri, per bun. doz. bun. 90-120 
long sprays... 1 6--2 0 —orange, * 
mod. , «.. 1 0—16 doz. bun. . 15 0-18 0 
short ,, .. 04-10 -——Chillies, red 
Bouvardia, and Pee ded 
white, per Di . 7 0—8 0 
doz. bun. . 15 0-18 0 3 — 
Camollias, white erries, p l 
per box, 12's 30-36 - pad ... .. 15 018 0 
. Gardenias, per 
Carnations. per — box, 12's, 18's = 
doz. blooms... 36-5 6 Heather, white, 
ae Aad oa | per doe bun. 10 0-12 0 
I | in er doz. 
white, large o bun. T OE 90-120 
blooms, per | Honest , per 
doz. . ua Once 0 doz. bun. >. 18 0-80 0 
“yellow, large Hyacinths, Roman, 
looms, per per doz. bun., 
O£Z.... eee 5 0—6 0 12°3 — . 27 0-36 0 
ink, large Lilac, white, per 
ma, por doz. sprays... 8 0—9 0 
doz. ... .. 60-70 Lilium longiflorum 
-—bronze, large long, per doz. 6 0--5 6 
blooms, per —speciosum 
doz.... .. 5 0—6 0 4 hae long, 
above colours— per dos. .. 40-50 
—medium blooms, . , | —short, per dos. 3 6---4 6 
pa doz. ; t 0—5 0 —speciosum 
--white spray 
por doz. bun. 4 0-30 0 nonm long, 
—- yellow, spray, i ; 
per doz, bun. 18 0-24 0 | shee a OO ' 
pink, spray. o blooms 3 0—3 6 
oe ae “1 0-27 0 | Lily- -of-the- Valley, 
: ’ er doz. bun. 30 0-36 0 
per doz. bun. 18 0-24 0 Orchids. per doz. 
Croton leaves —Cattleyas ... 24 0-30 0 
per doz. .. 1 9—2 6 — uma 5 0—7 0 
Daffodils, single. | Poinsettia, por 
per doz. bun. 30 0-36 0 Ronee, ae 18 0-24 0 
Fern, French, l blooms, Rich- 
per doz. bun. 10 0-12 0 mond f 6 0--8 0 
French Flowers -- | —Liberty 6 0--8 0 
Acacia (Mi- —Madame 
mosa) per doz. Butterfly ... 6 0—48 0 
bun. ... 12 0-16 0 Saaie A bel 
7 shatenay 4 6--6 0 
Caen per ibe Melody. 6 0--8 0 
bun i Š 21 0-24 0 = Molly Sharman 
— — Crawford 3 0—4 6 
Eucalyptus, per -Ophelia 6 0--8 0 
pad 50-80] Sunburst .. 60 $0 
- Marguerites. Smilax, per doz. 
vellow, per trails . 20 26 
doz. bun. ... 36-46 Violeta 40--6 0 
REMARKS.—In this department conditions are similar 


to those reported kast week. Prices remain firm for blooms 
of the best quality. Phe severe Weather has checked 
supplies from all quarters, and only a moderate demand 
has been maintained, Trade should show great improve- 
ment towards the week-end. Chrysanthemums provide 
the chief supplies, and there are still some very inferior 
grades amongst the disbudded blooms, Amongst bunched 
stuff, Heston White, Winter Cheer, Baldock's Crimson, 


THE 


and Miss Wilcox are the principal varleties. Arums 
(Riehardias) appear to be getting dearer, but Lilium 
longltiorum remains as previously quoted. Poinsettlas, 


Datfodils and White Lilae are now arriving in good con- 


dition, White and coloured Tulips, on bulbs, aud also 
Hyacinths, are now on sale in Hmited quantities 
If weather conditions permit. business will ‘be Very 


brisk in the plant de partment during the next few days,for all 
Howeriny plants, Ferns of all sizes, Ericas, Azaleas, Chrvsan- 
thems, Cyclamens, Marguerites, HWyacinths and Tulips 
on bulbs, Solanuims and a few Begonias, Will be the chiet 
attractions, and large supplies of these will bo despatched 
to the provinces. weather permitting. Erica hyemalis 
is the newest line amongst the Heaths, and is in excellent 
condition, but higher prices are anticipated for all grades 
during the next week, There appear to be ample supplies 
of Mistleto and Christinas Trees: the formeris in excellent 


EEN, af prices from 12- to IS - per crate. Holly 
Varies considerably in price according to quality; a few 
lots are arriving irom Cornwall in good condition. 
Vegetables : Average Wholesale Prices. 
l s.d. s.d. s.d. s.d. 
Artichokes, green Mushrooms, 
per doz. . 40 -60 -— French — —— n 
Asparagus— cups TEE 
— English .. 460-60 | —Brollers e. 2 0—26 
— Paris Green... 8 6 -96 Onions— 
—Sprue . iL 3—16 — 7 0—7 6 
Benns— — glish, per * 
—French . 40-60 owt. + 76-80 
—Madiera, per —Valonola . 9 0-10 0 
basket . ee Sy ge, oe 
—Forced, per bh 3 0—4 0 owt. nee 
Pinest .. — — | Potatos— 
Beat . .. 2 0—2 6 | —King Hdward, 
Beeta, per cwt. 6 0—8 ọ per cwt. ... 8—8 0 
tally... .. 6 0-10 0 | New Potatos— ; , 
Celery, por doz. ! ~~Algetian . UW 2-03 
fans ... .. 16 0-30 0 | ~~Azores, per 
— en EASE u, .. 20 0-80 0 
Cauliflowers - -Canary Island 10 0-20 0 
— St. id per — — Guernsey 0 6 -1 3 
erate... a AN Rhubarb, forced 
Carrots, per bag 6 O—* 6 per doz. bun- 


dles ... .. + 6—6 0 
Seakale, per 
punnet .. 30-36 
Sprouts, per į} 
bag ... .. 3 O-5 0 
Savoys, per doz. 1 6—2 6 
Tomatos, English, 
per strike— 


Chicory, Belgian | 
per D e OS 0u | 


Cucumbers, per 

doz...  ... 18 0-27 0 | 
Endive, per doz. 2 0—8 0 ` 
Horseradish, per 


bundle 1 3—2 0 


| 
Lettuce, pər doz. 4 0—60 | —pink, new orop 6 0-10 0 
— French Oos, '-Canary 
per doz. .. OU-T U0 i Island . 10 0-16 0 
Mint, forced 4 0--6 0 | Turnips, per cwt. 5 0—€6 0 


Fruit: Average Wholesale Prices. 


s. d. s. d. s. d. 8. d. 
Apples. English, 1 2—1 3 
per 4-sieve— 


Cobnuts, per D 
Dates  (Punis), 


—(Cox’'s special 10 0-15 0 — be ee tt 40-60 
~—best... 6 0—8 U rapes, per Id. — 
—others ... 3 0—4 0 Alicante 1 6—2 6 
--- Allington Pippin 2 0—: 0 —-Guernsey 0 10-1 6 
—Ribston Pippin 4 0 -5 U -~Colmar 16-3 6 
---Bramley's Almerian. — 
Seedling ... 4 0—8 0 per barrel oF at 
-—Lane’s Prinoe Belgian — ; 
—M usoats 3 0—4 6 
Albert .. 40-60 Black 13-20 
—Blenheim Gr Fru 
Pippin 4 0—5 0 rape Fruit, P 
-- Jamaica ... 16 0-20 0 
Apples, American -- Isle of Pines 21 0-22 6 
Jonathan ... 18 0-15 - -Florida 27 6-30 0 
--Californian ... 18 Q-lo 6 Lemons, Messina. 
-~-Oregan er box .. 16 0-22 0 
Newtown ... 17 O-I8 6 alaga ` 18 0-22 0 
~~York Imperial Pines .. .. 8 6—46 
barrels ... 88 0-382 0 Pears. Calitfornian— 
--Spitzenberg... 15 0-16 0 --D'Anjou ... 17 0-18 0 
Appia Nova —Nelis 1. 25 0-284 0 
tia— —Comia.. per } 
— Russets 21 0-25 0 case 15 0-20 0 
— King's 18 0-24 0 —-Keiffer. per 
--Blenheim, barre] 7 25 0-28 0 
barrels 16 0-2! 0 South African 
—Baldwin . if 0-21 0 Oranges 12 0-18 0 
Bananas ... 17 0-27 6 --Denia 12 0-20 0 
- Spanish . 2 0-24 0 .- Jamaica W 12 0-16 0 
Chestnuts, - Murcia 12 0-20 0 
Italian, per M: ilasa 12 0-23 0 
bag ... 25 0-30 0 Walnuts, French, 
—-Frenoh, per per bag .. 70-80 
bag . ... 15 0-22 0 —Oorhes ... 40 0-45 0 
KEMARKS.-—Better conditions have obtained in the 


market during the past week, Hothouse Grapes are arriv- 
ing in imereased quantities, and there is a satisfactory 
demand, Two comparatively heavy shipments of Pine- 
apples are advised, and if in good condition, these will 
undoubtedly meet a tinn en yuiry. Apples from the 
North American continent are in good supply, and quota- 
tions are at a slightly higher level. English Cox's Orange 
Pippin are still plentiful. and where offered at moderate 
prices, move out freely. Home-grown cooking Apples 
do not sell well. unless large and well-packed : second 
grade Apples are ditheult to clear at any price. Oranges 
are not plentiful and where in condition are realising good 
prices, Bananas are aosteady trade and show little or 
no Variation in price, ‘Tomato, from the Canary Islands 
are. at the moment, in Vers poor demmu. A few English 
new crop Tomatos, of good colour and ecoudition, are making 
satisfactory prices, but old crop fruits are not wanted. 


A few Cucumbers are being marketed at a fairly high 
figure, Forced Beans are seareer and taking exclusive 
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rices. Hothouse Peas are selling well. A few new 

tatoos from Guernsey aro meeting a good demand 
but others from the Canary Islands, Scilly and the Azores 
are not so much in demand. Franee is sending rather 
large quantities of Mushrooms, but home-grown samples 
are searee and decar. Freneh Asparagus (Paris Green) 
is selling comparatively well, but English foreed Asparagus 
is. unfortunately, having a bad period, mainly through 
lack or colour, Salads are selling well and will continue 
to be a good trade until Christinas. Ample supplies 
of Caulitlowers are arriving from St. Malo. and with green 
vegetables on the short side, are selling well. The trade 
in old Potatos continues tairly good, 


GLASGOW. 

A moderate business was done in the cut tower market 
during the past week when the higher level of prices was 
Well maintained, and in a few cases a further advance was 
registered, Good Chrysanthemum blooms found a ready 
sale at the following quotations :-—Duckham, 2 9 to 3- 
tor Ws.) Godfrey, 16 to 23; Phyllis Cooper. 179 to 2? 3; 
Mary Morris and Mrs. Roots. L6 to 2-3; Florrie Kiug, 
15 to 1,6; Niveus, L- to L6: Sunshine and Baldock’s 
Crimson, 10d. to 1 3; White Thorpe, 1.9 to 2; Wilcox 
(special), 13 to 16, medium, 9d. to 1.3. Sprays were 
plentitul, and were worth from 4d. to 1 6 per bunch. 
Narcissi were dearer at 30/- per cane, and Honesty made 
~-to26. Carnations were firm at 5- to 66, while 
Madame Buttertly and Ophelia Roses were steady at 
6,- to X- per dozen. Richardias advanced to 6j- and 7- 
per dozen; TL. speciosum rubrum, 3/- to 4-3; L. longi- 
forum, @- to 7 -. English Violets ranged from 2'- to 
26 3 French, 2 6 to 3, and Parma, 6'- to S- per bunch, 
While Lily-of-the-Valley thuctuated between 16 and 2 - 
per bunch. First deliveries of French Mistleto realised 
Yo;- to 30- per crate, and specially selected, 18,- to 20'- 
per hamper. Variegated Holly brought 2 - to 3 - per box. 
Bowls of Hyvyacinths sold at 1 3 to 1 8 each, and Tulips 
were firm at 1.3 to 2 6, according to size. 

Trade was good in the fruit section. Oranges Were 
in short supply and buyers had to concede increased Values, 
Jamaica fruit averaved 15 -, Mureia, 360, 12 - to 16 - 
300, 15- to I= 3) Valencia, 360 to 504, 126 to 159; 
B00, Lo 6 to 20-5 420, 28 - to 33-; 714. 236- to 30- 
and 1064, 30°- to 82 -. Jamaica Grape Fruits were worth 
from 21 - to 24.6, and Porto Rico, 22 - to 24 - per Case. 
Winter Nelis Pears were rather slower to move ; Californian 
made 28 - to 30 = per case, While Beurré dG Anjou Were 
10 - to 14-; Doyenné du Comice, 15 - to 20-; and 
Glon Moreran., lï- to 17 -. Tang Tines, 60's, made 2 3 
per box; 55's) 2; and 50s 17. Apples continued 
firm, especially Newtown Pippin which advanced to 
ta = and 20 - per ease. Other varieties sold as follow :- 
American Winesap, 14°68 to 17-3) Delicious, 15 - to 17 -: 
Spitzenbers, 14.6 to 16 -; Winter Banana, 12 - to l4 -; 
and Rome Beauty, 126 to lo --. There Were special 
auction sales of Jonathans during the week and prices 
ranyved from 15 6 for first urade fruit. down to 11 6 for 


third grade. Canadian King Pippins were higher at 
34 - to Se = per barrel; Norther Spies, 27- to 30-; 
Baldwin, 20 - to 26-5 and Greenines, 32 - to 34.6; 


Virginian Winesap, 30 tora York Imperial, 2s - 
to S0 =; Gano, 20- to 24-5 and Ben Davis, 15 - tu * 
English Bramley’s Seedling, 16 - to 20- per ewt. and 
Lane's Prince Albert, 14- to 15- English and Scotch 
Colmar Grapes were worth from 16 to 3- per Ib; and 
Belgian, 3 to 16, while Almeria made anything from 
10 - to 26.- per barrel—econsiderable quantities, come- 
prising the past week's arrivals in the Clyde, were badly 
Wasted, and were disposed of at L- to 5/- per barrel. 
Scoteh and Teneriffe Tomatos were unsaleable with 
certain salesmen, while others gave a nominal quotation 
of 4d. fo 9d. per db. for the former. French Caulitlowers 
brought from 7.- to 8 - per crate of two dozen; Dutch, 
3/- to 4-3 Lettuce, 19 to 2-; Horse Radish, 1:6 to 
2'-; French Beans, 1:0 to 2.6, and Maleira, 3°- to 6/- 
Although no detinite decision has been made, it is expected 
ee markets Will be open up till one o'clock on Christinas 
AV. 


WEATHER IN SCOTLAND. 


THE WEATHER IN NOVEMBER. 


THE month, generally, was cold and dry. The barometer 
throughout the month remained fairly hish (mean 1013.5 
mbs., or 29.8 in.) The winds were light to moderate 
in intensity, but very variable in direction. The weather 


remained very * open ” throughout the month. althouzh 
very cold. Hoar frost was observed very frequently, 


and a light covering of snow was noted on several mornings. 
Most of the snow fell during the period from the 24th to 
the 30th. During the middle portion of the mouth, 
visibility Was rather poor owing to haze, but actual fog 
was recorded only on the 16th and Usth. Dundee was verv 
fortunate im this respect. A display of the aurora borealis 
was seen on the Oth, most clearly at 9 p.m. The mean 
barometric pressure was 1015.5 mbs.. or 20.8 ins. The 
highest readiug (1037 mbs., or 30.62 ins.) was noted on 
the 19th, and the lowest on the @th (993.6 mbs., or 29.34 
ns.). From the 19th onwards the barometer fell. This 
Was the period When most suow fell. Rainfall was slight ; 
the total was .62 inches, of which .3x8ins, fellas snow and hail 
during the 29th and Seth. On the 7th. when the barometer 
was at its lowest. there was a heavy fall of rain, „Hi ins, 
The mean temperature for the mouth was 36.5. The 
highest maximum occurred at the beginning of the 
month, the 2nd, and the mean maximum was 40°, and the 
mean minimun, — the lowest minimum of 277 was 
recorded on the th, Ith and 26th. Ground frost 
Was noted on twenty-two days. the lowest readings (1S ) 
being taken on the [th and 26th. The soil temperature 
at one foot deep fell 127 duing the month. being 35° 
at the close, The total sunshine for the month was &6 
hours, diving a daily average of 2.87 hours, and a per- 
centage of 20. This is slightly above normal. There 
were only four days when no bright sunshine was recorded. 
On the dth, at the beginning of the month, 7.4 hours 
were recorded. Wm. AfeCleland, Director of Studies, The 
Training College Gardens, Mayfield, Dandee. 
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AVERAGE MEAN TEMPERATURE for the ensuing 
deduced from observations during the last 
years at Greenwich, 33.6° 

ACTUAL TEMPERATURE — 

The Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 5, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London, Tuesday, December 22, 
10 a.m. Bar. 28.9. Temp. 41°. Weather Wet. 


A delightfully vivid account 
of '‘ The Gardens of Ancient 
Mexico” appears in the 
Annual Report of the Smith- 
sontan Institute for 1923 
(published 1925). The ancient Mexicans 
were great gardeners and their gardens 
were of many kinds—-the poorer had the 
equivalent of our cottage gardens and, in 
ascending series, the grander had ‘' lower 
places,” ‘‘ places of many flowers,” walled 
gardens and ‘‘ palaces of flowers.” There 
were also the so-called but = misnamed 
floating gardens—artificial islands built of 
mud and debris in shallow lagoons, girt 
about by Willow-like trees, and finally, true 
floating gardens were not unknown. Cortes 
expressed his amazed admiration of the 
gardens of Mexico in a letter to the 
Emperor Charles V. -- ‘very refreshing 
gardens with many trees and sweet scented 
flowers ; a large orchard near 
the house overlooked by a high terrace 
within the orchard a great 
square pool of fresh water with sides of 
handsome masonry, around which a walk 
runs with well-laid pavement of tiles so wide 


The Gardens 
of Ancient 
Mexico. 





that four persons can walk abreast on it 

» . . in all 1,600 paces.“ Cortes’ 
companion, Bernal Diaz, describes walks 
‘“bordered with Roses and flowers and 


many fruit trees and tlowering shrubs 
. all like the enchantments written 


about in Amadis of Gaul.” The ill-fated 
Montezuma was a great gardener and 
possessed many gardens. Those he loved 
most contained nothing but medicinal and 
aromatic herbs, flowers, native Roses and 
trees with fragrant blossom. With kingly 
disdain of utility, no vegetables or fruits 
were allowed to grow in these gardens— 
according to him, vegetable gardens and 
orchards were for slaves or merchants. 
Nevertheless he had many orchards but he 
kept them at a distance. ‘‘ Alpine” gardens 
also were not unknown; for on the hill 
of Chapultepec, the base of which was 
planted with groves of Swamp Cypress, 
there were plantations of trees at the top 
and, on the way up, terraces with hanginy 
gardens, <As Zelia Nuttall, the author of 
this account of Mexican gardens, observes, 
the native gardeners had no doubt learned 
that many plants thrive best when their 
roots are planted among the rocks and thus 
screened from the heat of the sun. When 
we, in this country, were perforce building 
our houses on the low ground of river vallevs, 
Montezuma was laying out pleasure grounds 
and palaces on high hills whence magnit- 
cent views were to be had. So well he 
loved his gardens that when captive 
Montezuma was wont to beg Cortes, as the 
greatest of privileges, permission to visit 
his pleasances. the conqueror was pleased 
to grant his captive leave, and to report 
complacently to his Emperor that Montezuma 
always returned from his brief visits very 
gaily and contentedly. Of all Montezuma’s 
gardens the most wonderful was the tropical 
gardenat Huaxtepec. It was already estab- 
lished in 1450, in the year when the 
unfortunate monarch ascended the throne. 
The garden was situated in the tropical 
region south of the valley of Mexico. Its 
maintenance and extension became the 
King’s care. He sent to the magnate of 
the neighbourhood, the Lord of Cuetlaxtela, 
for specimens of ‘‘The Vanilla Orchid with 
roots,” Magnolias and other plants, and he 
brought gardeners from the districts where 
these plants grew to replant and tend them 
in his garden. What care they took would 
shame even the most meticulous of modern 
gardeners. They fasted for eight days and 
annointed the plants with blood drawn from 
the lobes of their ears. They made great 
sacrifice to the God of Flowers. The treat- 
ment was efficacious. The plants grew for 
these careful gardeners better even than 
they had been wont to grow in their native 
homes, and it is interesting to observe that 
Montezuma instead of ascribing the results 
to himself—as we perhaps would be apt to 
do had we made such sacrifice, lifted his 
hands to heaven and thanked the God of 
all Creation for the success of the experiment. 
The well-watered garden with vast variety 
of fruit trees, herbs and sweet-scented flowers 
was the admiration of all the Conquistadores 
from Cortes downward. And well it might 
be ; with Caesalpinia Crista—the Brazilwood 
from the Gulf of Mexico; the = strangely 
Howered Cheiranthodendron pentadactylon, 
with the joined bases of its stamens simula- 
ting the appearance of a small red hand and 
its reputation as a heart tonic; the Avocado 
(Persea americana), the Guava (Psidium 
Guajava), the Capolin (Prunus Capuli) ; and 
a host of other tropical and sub-tropical 
flowering trees and shrubs, Aralias, Yuccas, 
Tree Ferns and Palms. Among lesser plants 
were Tigridias, good to look at and to eat, 
Tagetes, Orchids, Zinnias, Amaryllids, Bou- 
vardias, Lantanas, Bromeliads, Dahlias, and 
a host of other lovely things which used to 


adorn the conservatories of our fathers. 
Thanks to the thoroughness of the con- 
querors little more than a trace remains of 
this first and greatest tropical botanical garden 
of the great lord Montezuma. Present 
cultivators might learn not a little from the 
wisdom of his great people. One of the 
greatest of the Mexican kings who reigned 
in the fifteenth century, whose fame as a 
law-giver, philosopher and poet still endures, 
added to his many beneficent enactments, 
laws for the conservation of woods and 
forests. So late as 1850 a great double 
grove of gigantic Cupressus of more than 
one thousand trees still preserved the memory 
of the great king. To-day only the relics ot 
this noble plantation exist. Miss Zelia 
Nuttall’s account of ancient Mexican gardens 
concludes with a description of the Chin- 
ampas or floating gardens. The Chinampas 
were apparently not floating, but simply 
raised gardens built up originally in flat 
land apparently to secure the plants from 
Hood. ` Later, the same system was applied 
in shallow lagoons. The garden was built 
up by sods of grass, reeds and mud on 
the top of which layer after layer of lake 
sediment was piled. Thus-wise indeed the 
Chinampa people still make their gardens 
in the Lake of Xochimilco —oblong, raised 
plots from twenty to one hundred feet 
long and seven to forty feet wide, staked 
off with canes and begirt with Willows 
which are always closely pruned so that 
whilst their foliage does not shade the 
garden their roots form a living rampart 
to the raised garden bed. Recently, the 


Water Hyacinth, Eichornea crassipes, has 
been introduced and pressed into the 
service of the Chinampas builders. Laid out 


to dry, these plants form the foundation 
and each year the bed is raised and top 
dressed again. Not only vegetables, but 
Maize and flowers of all kinds are raised 
and have been raised for centuries by these 
thrifty intensive cultivators who, of course, | 
get several crops during the year. The 

lucky purchasers of annuals raised in the 
Chinampas have no transplantation troubles. 
The plants are raised thus: a layer of 
mud, six to seven inches thick, is run on 
the surface and allowed to dry somewhat. 
In this layer seedlings are pricked off. 
When the plants are weil rooted the bed is 
watered and chopped out in squares so that 
each segment contains a plant. As the 
blocks dry thev are lifted and so each 
plant is sent to market with its root com- 
fortably ensconced in a neat block of mud. 
Those who find Wallflowers and Antirrhi- 
nums apt to give trouble in transplanting 
might well take a leaf from the Chinampas 
gardeners’ book. There were, however, (ue 
Hoating gardens in ancient Mexico. They 
owed their origin tothe caprice of a king and 
to the contrivance of his gardener subjects. 
In punishment of their independent ways the 
gardeners were required to bring vegetables 
growing on a raft to the capital. They 
brought them thus and flowers as well. 
The king, however, was a hard man, 
gathering where he had not strewn. He 
summoned the gardeners, ‘‘ You are power 
ful and all things are easy to you. In 
future your tribute shall be the raft-borne 
vegetables and flowers; and on the raft 
must be a heron and a duck sitting each 
on her eggs. If the eggs do not hatch 
their fate is`yours.” Thanks to the kind 
encouragement of their tribal god the 
Mexicans fulfilled the impossible. task and 
every year for half a century raft and 
sitting heron and duck arrived safely and 
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the eggs hatched punctually. But by the 
end of that time the Mexicans would have 
no more of it. They refused the tribute and 
achieved freedom ; but long afterward the 
water-garden figured in national pageants 
—a symbol of the gardener’s resourcefulness 
and love of freedom. Some day perhaps 
the ancient garden glories of Mexico will 
be restored. To-day the glory is departed; 
and ‘‘all the rest for which they toiled 
forgot.” 





Southport Flower Show, 1925.—It is with 
considerable pleasure we learn that the great 
exhibition held in August last under the auspices 
of the Southport Corporation, proved a financial 
as well as a floricultural success. The total 
expenditure amounted to £7,258 2s. 8d., and 
the income to £7,336 6s. 3d., leaving a surplus 
of £80 3s. 7d. The chief items of expenditure 
were £1,833 10s. 3d., for preparing and reinstating 
the show grounds in Victoria Park ; printing, 
stationery, advertising and bill posting, 
£1,106 6s. 5d.; prizes and judging fees in the 
horticultural section, £2,297 6s. 10d.; prizes 
and judging fees in horse-leaping competitions, 
£421 6s. 4d.; bands, £311 12s. lld.; salaries, 
police, water, catering, etc., £639 18s. lld. 
The figures under income show that tickets, 
party tickets and cash taken at the gates 
amounted to the splendid total of £6,070 11s. 8d., 
while the sale of programmes brought in 
£160 10s. 4d., and rents from the horticultural 
sundries avenue came to £236 13s. 4d. We 
see that the authorities debited the account 
with £319 19s. Od. as chargeable to the 1924 
show. The capital account shows that whereas 
_there was a deficit of £2,211 18s. 3d. on the 

1924 show, the assets, together with the pro- 
portion of expenditure chargeable to future 
shows (capital account) are sufficient to meet 
the liabilities, apart from the value of Silver 
Cups presented to the committee. Assuming 
that success continues to attend the Southport 
Flower Show—and we see no good reason 
why it should not—the Southport Borough's 
treasurer will be able, in a very few years, 
to present a balance sheet showing valuable 
assets and no liabilities. We congratulate 
the Southport authorities upon their enterprise, 
aid the excellent financial position they can 
saow at the close of the accounts for their 
second year’s exhibition. 


A New Fruit-Vegetable—Mr. J. O'Keefe 
a rancher of Cupertino, California, is said by 
The Seed Wor.d (of Chicago) to have created 
a new fruit-vegetable by crossing the Stone 
Tomato and the Bell Pepper. The resulting 
product, which he has christened the ‘‘Torpepo,” 
is about the size of a large Tomato, and is brightly 
coloured green and gold. In shape it is bulging, 
but flattened at top and bottom. The side walls 
are rather thicker than in the Tomato, and the 

2eds do not quite fill the cavity ; the flavour 

is said to be intermediate between that of the 
two parents, and is considered to be very fine, 
whether the fruit is baked or eaten raw. The 
Torpepo is considered to have better keeping 
qualities than either of its parents, and the 
plants bear heavily over a long season. 


Royal Caledonian Horticultural Society.—This 
Society has arranged to hold its next exhibition 
on September 8 and 9, 1926, in the Waverley 
Market, Edinburgh. 


Publisher’s Twenty-five Years’ Jubilee. Dr. 
Arthur Georgi, the publisher of Die Gartenwel, 
of Berlin, has just celebrated his twenty-fifth 
year as publisher to the firm of Paul Parey, 
which produces a number of books as well as the 
gardening journal. The celebration took place 
at the offices of the firm on the Ist of December, 
in the presence of the entire staff of about 150 
persons. Complimentary speeches were made, 
and dozens of the finest floral tributes were sent 
for the occasion. A further celebration on 
December 4, took the form of a complimen- 
tary dinner at the Hotel Prinz Albrecht, given. 
to Dr. Georgi and his brother by the staff. 
He has also received an honour from the Univer- 
sity of Leipzig, having been made an honorary 
Dr. of Veterinary Medicine. 


Mr. Keith Luxford.——Not many horticul- 
turists commence their business career in a 
certain branch of floriculture and continue 
therein through various grades of responsi- 
bility and eventually start a business of their 
own in the same special line. Mr. Keith 
Luxford has done so, however, and unques- 
tionably his success as a Chrysanthemum 
raiser, distributor, grower and exhibitor has 
been achieved as a result of specialising. 
When a mere lad Mr. Luxford used to assist 
Mr. Shawyer, of Bexley Heath, a noted 
grower, and later he entered service with the 
late Mr. W. Wells, at Merstham. He remained 
at Merstham for thirteen years, acquiring a 
wide and intimate knowledge of the propa- 
gation, cultivation and display of Chrysan- 
themums. As with many other younz men, 
so with Mr. Luxford, the war occupied several 
important years of his life, but before he left 
the army he determined to commence business 
on his own account. In 1919 he obtained a 
nursery at Sheering, where his specialised 
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experience and business acumen have brought 
him success. In addition to enlarging his 
place at Sheerins, Mr. Luxford has now a 
nursery at Harlow. All the propagating is done 
at Sheeriny, and the seven thousand Chry- 
santhemums for the production of exhibition 
blooms are cultivated at Harlow. Mr. Luxford 
is a staunch believer in “ rested’’ stock, con- 
sequently he plants out annually no fewer 
than 150,000 Chrysanthemums for stock pur- 
poses, and it is only from these that he 
propagates. The many fine Chrysanthemums 
Mr, Luxford has introduced have been described 
fiom time to time in these paces; he is also 
a distributor of fine varieties from other 
raisers and all the new sorts raised by Mr. 
T. W. Pockett, in Australia, are first offered 
to enthusiasts through Mr. Luxford. Perpetual- 
flowerinz Carnations are also a feature of Mr. 
Luxford’s business and he grows about 50,000 
plants, in 80 varieties. Mr. Luxford’s recent 
successes include handsome cups won at 
fastbourne and Southport and gold medals at 
Brighton, Sheffield, Hull, Norwich, and the 
National Chrysanthemum Society's Show in 
November last. 


Taxes on French Grapes.—The German 
Government has increased the import tax on 
French Grapes from M4 to M45 per guintal, 
and has also proportionately raised the tax 
on market garden produce. The cultivators 
in the South of France are bitterly com- 
plaining of this duty, which they envisage as 
practically prohibiting the entrance of their 


produce into Germany. The matter has been 
raised in the French Senate, and it is urged 
that a fresh fiscal agreement be made with 
Germany, whereby the tax may be reduced 
at least to that imposed on Italian and 
Spanish Grapes, i.e., M7.00. The Minister of 
Commerce has promised to see what can be 
done in this direction, and the growers have 


had, perforce, for the time being, to be 
satisfied. 
“ Gartenschoenheit” Winter Number.—The 


December number of our German contem- 
porary, Gartenschcenheit, is particularly at- 
tractive. It contains some really excellent 
coloured plates, including two of Poinsettia 
pulcherrima, one of which shows the plant as 
a room decoration associated with pot Cyclamens. 
These latter plants form the subjects of two 
more plates, and a fifth, in one colour only— 
deep blue—depicts a lovely specimen of Celtis 
occidentalis overhanging a lake. Besides these 
there are many plates in black and white 
which show to the test advantage on the art 
paper used throughout. Among other inter- 
esting articles is one on ‘ Historical Trees 
in Leiden,’ with a number of illustrations, 
includin: one of the famous Ginkgo biloba in 
the botanic garden of that ancient city, about 
thirty metres tall, which is thought to ke the 
oldest specimen in Europe. Cactus growers 
will also be interested in an article on Cacti 
in the dwelling-house, illustrated by photo- 
graphs of a practical, small ‘‘house’’ built 
into an ordinary window and made to close 
with a glass door. 


An Early Nectarine Flower.—Mr. A. J. Smith, 
Honingham Hall Gardens, near Norwich, 
has sent us a Nectarine twig, with one expanded 
flower, which opened, out-of-doors, on December 
13. The variety was Lord Napier, and the 
tree has received no protection from the 
severe weather, which included 22° of frost 
on one occasion, and several frosts of from 
8° to 20°. 


Maturity and Yield Trials of First Early 
Potatos.—A report on ‘‘ the Maturity and Yield 
Trials of First Early Potatos, 1924,” is given in 
the current issue of the Journal of the National 
Institute of Botany.* This report, by Mr. 
Wilfred H. Parker, occupies twenty pages, 
and presents with great detail the results of 
trials at Ormskirk, Cheshire ; Kirton, Lincoln- 
shire; Truro, Cornwall; and near Edinburgh. 
These trials, like those of the preceding year, 
were conducted under the direction of the 
Potato Committee of the Institute, and the 
chairman of the committee, Dr. R. N. Salaman 
has throughout been in close personal touch 
with the work as it has progressed. With 
the exception of Dunvegan—which was tem- 
porarily withdrawn from the market by its 
producers—the varieties tested were the same 
as those tested in 1923, namely, America, 
Immune Ashleaf, Di-Vernon and Snowdrop, 
immune sorts; and Duke of York, Epicure, 
Sharp's Express, May Queen and Ninety-fold, 
susceptible varieties. We gather that in the 
maturity test at Ormskirk, Ninety-fold was 
significantly earlier than Duke of York and 
Sharpe’s Express in both years, and earlier than 





Epicure, Di-Vernon, America, May Queen 
and Immune Ashleaf in one year. Epicure 


was earlier than Duke of York, Immune Ashleaf 
and Sharpe’s Express in both years, but earlier 
than May Queen and Snowdrop in one year 
only. Di-Vernon was significantly earlier than 
Snowdrop, Duke of York, Immune Ashleaf 
and Sharpe's Express in both years; America 
was also significantly earlier than Snowdrop, 
Duke of York, Immune Ashleaf and Sharpe's 
Express in both years. May Queen was signifi- 
cantly earlier than Snowdrop, Immune Ashleat 
and Sharpe's Express in both years, but earlier 
than Duke of York in one year only. Snowdrop 
proved significantly earlier than Sharpes 
Express in both years; Duke of York earlier 
than Immune Ashleaf and Sharpe’s Express 
in one year; Immune Ashleaf earlier than 
at bey i PE DOGS ION ELIE OSE EE 
* The Journal of the National Institute of Botany, Nov. 
4, 1925. National Institute of Agricultural Botany, 
Huntingdon Road, Cambridge. Post free 1/2. 
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Sharpe’s Express in one year; and Sharpe’s 
Express “significantly earlier than nil.” In 
the yield tests at Ormskirk, Sharpe’s Express 
cropped more heavily than May Queen, America 
and Di-Vernon in both years, and better than 
Duke of York, Immune Ashleaf, Snowdrop and 
Ninety-fold in one year. Epicure exceeded 
Di-Vernon in both years, and exceeded Snowdrop 
May Queen, America and Ninety-fold in one 
year. Duke of York gave a better yield than 
Di-Vernon in both years, and was better 
than Snowdrop, May Queen, America and 
Ninety-fold in one year. Immune _ Ashleaf 
yielded better than Di-Vernon in both years, 
and superior than May Queen, America and 
Ninety-fold in one year. Snowdrop gave a 
heavier crop than Di-Vernon in both seasons, 
and a heavier one than May Queen, America 
and Ninety-fold in one year only. May Queen 
exceeded Di-Vernon in one year, as also did 
America; Di-Vernon and Ninety-fold were at 
the bottom of the list in regard to yield. We 
have given these comparisons to show with what 
exceeding care the trials have been conducted. 
The report sets out the results of the Maturity 
and Yield trials at all stations in tabular form, 
discusses the behaviour of varieties as indicated 
above, cites probable errors, states the kind of soil 
in which the Potatos were grown, the yield of 
ware and the percentage of ware to the total 
production, and a summary of results. From 
the last we learn that the order of maturity 
deduced from the available records for the two 
years 1923 and 1924is —Di-Vernon, Ninety-fold, 
Epicure, May Queen, Duke of York, Snowdrop, 
Immune Ashleaf and Sharpe’s Express. With 
regard to yield, full data were available from all 
stations in both years, with the result that the 
varieties were placed as follows :—Epicure, 
Duke of York, Sharpe’s Express, Immune 


Ashleaf, America, Ninety-fold, May Queen, 
Snowdrop and Di-Vernon. Commer:ial Potato 
growers will find much useful information 


in the report, while all gardeners who have 
to produce early Potatos will also find it handy 
for reference, especially as the testing stations 
have a wide geographical range. 


Scottish Sweet Pea Society.—The pleasing 
announcement was made at the recent annual 
meeting of the Elgin Horticultural Society 
that next year the Scottish Sweet Pea, Rose and 
Carnation Society will hold its annual provincial 
show in conjunction with that of the Elgin 
Society. In intimating the good news, Mr. T. 
L. Mann, the president, said the holding of the 
Scottish Sweet Pea show at Elgin was a favour 
extended only to the larger cities, as a rule, 
and the fact that Elgin had been selected on this 
oceasion was an honour not only to their society 
but to the city. In view of the honour conferred, 
it had been determined to make their show this 
year of two days duration, the dates fixed upon 
being August 18 and 19. 


Presentation to Mr. A. C. Hill.— At the 
Parochial Hall, West Kensington Park, on 
December 17, the Rev. W. A. Simmonds, on 
behalf of the St. Matthews Social Club, presented 
Mr. A. C. Hill with a handsome oak, striking 
clock, as a token of appreciation of his work 
in connection with the social functions during 
the past nine years. In making the presentation 
the Rev. W. A. Simmonds referred to Mr. Hill's 
organising abilities, and the good work he had 
done for the Church and Club. The presenta- 
tion was made in the presence of over two 
hundred members and friends, including many 
well-known horticulturists who have been 
associated with Mr. Hill in his work as Secretary 
of the United Horticultural Benefit and Provi- 
dent Society. 


Royal Gardeners’ Orphan Fund.—The annual 
general meeting of subscribers to the Royal 
Gardeners’ Orphan Fund will be held at 
‘*Simpson’s,” 100, Strand, London, W.C., 
on Wednesday, February 10, 1926, at 3 p.m. At 
this meeting there will be presented the Report 
of the Committee and Statement of Accounts 
for the past year. There will also be the usual 
election of officers and committee, and election 
of orphans to receive benefits from the Fund. 
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On election, candidates receive an allowance 
of five shillings weekly until they attain the age 
of fifteen years, and we understand that in special 
circumstances, such as when a child wins 
a scholarship, the committee exercises its power 
of extending the allowance for a further period 
up to two years. Accepted candidates receive 
an allowance of half-a-crown weekly while 
awaiting election. The benefits of the Fund 
are not confined to orphans of gardeners only, 
but are extended to orphans of foremen in private 
gardens, and managers or departmental foremen 
in nursery and seed establishments. Nomina 
tions must be in the hands of the secretary, 
19, Bedford Chambers, Covent Garden, W.C.2, 
not later than January 20 next, in order that 
they may be submitted to the forthcoming 
annual meeting. 
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“ Gardeners’ Chronicle’ Seventy-five Years 
Ago.—Phaius grandifolius.—Perhaps no plant, 
either in the Orchid house or stove, better 
repays a little extra care and attention than this 
Phaius, and if induced to put forth its blossoms 
at this season of the year, it is sure to be greatly 
admired. A plant of it here, at the present 
time, is sending up twelve flower spikes, each 
about five feet high, and having from twelve 
to seventeen blossoms, and the leaves are from 
three to four feet in length, giving the plant 
altogether a noble, Palm-like appearance. 
In describing the method of cultivating it, 
we will begin with a young plant in February. 
I then place it at once in the warmest part 
of the stove or Orchid house and give it every 
encouragement in the way of plenty of root 
room, heat, air, and moisture. The soil which 
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Importation of Bulbs in the U.S.A.— According 
to Dr. C. L. Marlatt, chairman of the U.S.A. 
Federal Horticultural Board, no fewer than 
276,002,753 bulbs were imported into the U.S.A. 
during 1925, as compared with 258,737,465 
in 1924. The largest number, 180,339,967 
bulbs, were imported from Holland ; 64,502,701 
from France ; 17,941,397 from Germany ; 
10,002,932 from Japan; 1,375,121 from China ; 
and 1,023,892 from England. Of the various 
subjects, the largest importation was of Narcissi, 
with a total of 106,314,049 bulbs; Tulips came 
next with 96,290,452 bulbs, and then followed 
Hyacinths, 27,947,261; Lily of the Valley, 
18,980,311 crowns; Lilies, 11,207,559 ; Crocuses, 
10,624,670 ; Scillas, 1,742,514; Muscari, 
906,259; Galanthus, 895,003; Chionodoxas, 
465, 422; Ixias, 371,983; Eranthis, 152,787 ; 
and Fritillarias, 104,483. 
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Merit, December 15. 


I employ for it is peat and loam, using plenty 
of crocks, and I never on any account allow the 
roots to become pot-bound, as it is next to 
impossible to grow a large plant in a small 
pot. My largest specimen occupies a tub 
twenty inches wide and fifteen inches deep. 
I keep my plant growing on in this way for about 
twelve months, at the expiration of which 
it generally shows symptoms of blooming. 
At all events, it will flower as soon as it has 
strength enough, and the higher the culture, 
the stronger and finer will the bloom be. After 
blossoming, the same treatment is again pursued. 
The temperature I grow it in is from 57° to 75° 
in winter, and from 65° to 90° in summer. 
J. Rust, Gard. Chron. December 28, 1850. 

Publication Received.— Flower Scent. By 
F. A. Hampton. Dulau and Co., 34, Margaret 
Street, W. 1. Price 6s. net. 
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THE ORCHID HOUSES. 


By J. COLLIER, Gardener to SIR JEREMIAH COLMAN, Bart., 
Gatton Park, Reigate. 


Oncidium.— The distinct and somewhat scarce 


Oncidium lanceanum has always been con- 
sidered a difticult plant to cultivate successfully, 
and healthy specimens are rarely seen in Orchid 
collections. There is a difficulty at all times 
in keeping the large, fleshy leaves free from spot 
disease, and when once the plant becomes 
affected with this complaint it is seldom restored 
to good health. During their period of rest the 
plants should be suspended in a light position 
near the roof-glass in a house with a tem- 
perature of about 60° and watered sparingly 
at the roots. New growths will soon be 
developing, and when young roots are seen to 
be pushing from the base of the young leaf, any 
of the plants that require more rooting space 
may be attended to, O. splendidum, O. 
pumilum, O. luridum, and O. pulvinatum thrive 
under similar conditions to those afforded 
O. lanceanum. In re-potting these Orchids, 
press the compost firmly amongst the roots, 
filling the pan nearly to the rim. The rooting 
medium may consist of Osmunda-fibre and half- 
decayed Oak leaves in equal parts, with a little 
chopped Sphagnum-moss. Afford the roots but 
little water until they are well established, and 
the new leaf is well advanced. 

Brazilian Oncidiums.—Such species O. vari- 
cosum, O. crispum and O. Forbesii that have 
recently passed out of flower should be afforded 
a season of rest by placing them in the Odonto- 
glossum house near to the roof-glass and giving 
them but little water at the roots. They will 
be benefited by sprinkling them overhead by 
means of a fine rose can; this damping will 
greatly assist in plumping the pseudo-bulbs, 
that are somewhat shrivelled from the effects of 
flowering. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


AUTON, Gardener to VISCOUNT ELVEDEN, 

Pyrford Court, Woking, Surrey. 

Winter Colour.—Much cheerful colour may be 
obtained in winter by grouping a good selection 
of shrubs and small trees having bright-coloured 
bark, and amongst the most useful are the 
Dogwoods and Willows, both of which are of 
the casiest possible cultivation. For distant 
effect, planting should be carried out on a rather 
large scale, but excellent results may be obtained 
by massing bold groups of the scarlet, yellow, 
and orange barked Willows with the rich crimson 
Dogwood. Hard pruning should be practised, 
as the colour is always the most intense on the 
young shoots, but to prevent the loss of effect 
which would follow the cutting back of the 
whole group in one year a scheme of alterna- 
tive group-planting should be adopted. By 
this means alternative groups may be 
pruned each year and the distant effect can 
always be kept intact. An additional advantage 
derived from practising this method is that the 
newly cut groups produce more intensely 
coloured wood, hence variation of colour is 
expanded and the beauty of the whole scheme 
enhanced. Willows and Dogwoods are usually 
associated with the lake or stream garden, for 
which they are eminently suitable, but they 
are equally valuable for positions away from 
the water, where reasonably moist conditions 
obtain, Several of the white-barked species 
of Rubus are also extremely beautiful, and 
large clumps of them growins in juxtaposition 
with dark-foliaged evergreens make striking 
winter pictures. 

Evergreens.—The evergreens with variegated 
fuliage constitute another class of plants which 
provide valuable material for winter colour. 
amongst which the golden forms excel, There 
are many excellent golden forms of Cupressus, 
Juniperus, Retinospora, Thuja, Yew, Diplo- 
pappus, Euonymus, Elaeagnus, Holly, Ivy, 
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Box and Privet, which provide a wealth of 
highly-coloured foliage of a permanent character. 

By using the Coniferous plants as a background, 
with a judicious grouping of the shrubs in 
the foreground, a highly effective winter colour 
garden may be produc ed which loses none of 
its brightness till new growth commences in 
the spring. Any necessary clipping or pruning 


oi the shrubs should be done immediately 
before growth commences, and onte they 
have grown to the desired size fairly hard 


cutting should be practised, as even if this is 
not necessary from the point of view of space 
it induces intensity of colour in the subsequent 
growth. Such a garden should not be heavily 
manured, indeed the semi-starvation which 
comes from age is also a factor in intensifying 
the colour. 

Grey Garden in Winter.— Although the grey 
garden cannot compare with the gold garden 
for brightness in winter, the softness of tone 
and persistence of many of its oecupants make 
it a strikingly beautiful) quarter in winter. 
The handsome, glaucous foliage of the Yurcas 
and the bluish grey of the Rue stand out 
avainst the intense grey of the Cotton Lavender 
and Stachys lanata, while the glaucous foliage 
of the Pinks and dull grey of Lavender, Sage. 
and Veronica pimeleoides add charm to the 
picture and remain as beautiful in mid-winter 
as at midsummer. 


PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 


By F. J. CLARK, Gardener to Lt.-Col. SIR GEORGE 
HoLFORD, Westonbirt. Tetbury, Gloucestershire. 
Plumbago rosea. --Plants which have passed 
out of flower should be given less water at their 
roots, and, with a view to propagation later, 
they should be placed in a position calculated 
to ensure a thorough ripening of the growths, 
and at the sume time afforded a partial rest 
in a temperature of about 50°. Remove the 
spent flower spikes only, deferring the cutting 
back of the plants until some few weeks before 
it is desired to procure cuttings, See that 
thrips do not infest the plants—a pest to which 

they are particularly subject. 

Bezonias.— Plants of the Gloire de Lorraine 
type, from which it is intended to procure 
cuttings later, should not be allowed to flower 
over too long ua period. It is wise to select 
as stock plants a few of the more vigorous 
specimens; remove the flowers from them and 
set them aside from the rest of the batch. 
The plants should be partially rested, without, 
however, allowing them to become very dry 
at the roots. After a few weeks’ rest, the 
plants may be partly cut back, afforded a 
little more water at the roots, and be frequently 
syrinzed to favour the formation of shoots 
from the base of the stem. In the case of 
treatment of the tuberous-rooted section of 
winter-flowering Begonias, after flowering, 
sufficient water may ‘be afforded by means of 
the syringe, which, however, should be used 
frequently to spray the plants and the spaces 
round about them. If the plants be given 
much water at the roots it may cause the 
tubers to rot; on the other hand, they should 
not be completely dried off. 


FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 


STREETER, Gard‘ner to MAJOR ALBERT PAM, 

Wormley Bury, Broxbourne, Herts. 

Main Orchard House3.—Continue to push 
forward the work of cleansing, pruning, training 
and top-dressinz the trees in the various houses 
that all may be in readiness for starting by the first 
week inthe New Year. The main object of these 
houses, Which contain Apricots, Plums, Cherries, 
Peaches and Nectarines is to forward the season 
of these various subjects so as to have ripe 
fruits before the outside crops are ready. It 
will be found that many of the trees come into 
growth and fruit regularly each season with 
very little forcing. Maintain the temperature 
at 45 by night and 50° by day, allowing it to 
rise a little above 50 with the aid of sun heat. 
Close the houses about 1 o’elock for the first 
few weeks, then, as the sums rays get stronger, 
gradually extend the time for closing the 
ventilators, 


By F. 





Early Pot Vines.—So soon as the buds of the 
early pot vines commence to swell, raise the 
temperature of the house to 50° at night and 55° 
hy day. Spray the rods overhead twice daily 
with tepid water on fine mild days. Rernove 
the weakest shoots not required for the crop so 
soon as they can be seen, leaving the strongest 
one to carry the bunch. Endeavour to cover 
the trellis with good, healthy foliage. Water 
the roots with the greatest care, for whilst it is 
fatal for the soil to become at all dry, it is 
equally harmful if it becomes sodden. When 
water is necessary, let the amount be sufficient 
to give the soil a ates soaking. 
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HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 
By E. NEAL, Gardener to J. A. NIX, Esq., Tilgate. 
Crawley, Sussex, 
Results in 1925.—Taking the year through it 
has been a satisfactory one to the fruit grower. 
Apples in particular, which may be regarded as 


our most important hardy fruits, have been 
plentiful and good, although many varieties 
are not keeping extra well. This may be 


attributed to the hot weather in June and early 
in July hastening the development of the fruits 
too quickly. Plums and Damsons on standard 
trees bore heavy crops, and of good quality. 


Sweet Cherries were also satisfactory. The 
small fruits, including  Gooseberries, Red 
Currants, White Currants, Raspberries and 
Strawberries gave heavy crops and of good 


quality. The Pear crop was very much below 
the average everywhere. Peaches, Nectarines, 
and Apricots also had very thin crops; Morello 
Cherries were only fair, and Black Currants not 
so good as usual. The prospects for 1926, 
judging by the fruit buds, are very promising. 
Even Apple trees that carried heavy crops this 
year are showing quite a lot of flower buds, 
but after the great strain of this years crop 
we must not be too optimistic. Pears are 
showing a nice lot of flower buds; after taking 
a rest this year. and with a favourable season, 
there should be Pears in plenty in 1926. 
Plums may be included amonzst those with 
a good prospect of flower buds. 


Top-dressing Fruit Trees.—At the time of 
writing the weather is fairly open and suitable 
for top dressing fruit trees, either in orchards 
or the fruit garden, with bone meal or basic 
slag. The fertilisers should be distributed with 
a little judgement, according to how the trees 


have cropped this year. Trees that have 
cropped freely should receive the heavier 
dressing. 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 
By H. PRINCE, Reading. 

A Retrospect.—The year 1925 has been a 
most satisfactory one from the point of view 
of the quantity of most kinds of vegetables. 
Practically the only failure in a number of 
districts was the crop of spring-sown Carrots ; 
July-sown Carrots turned out very well. Two 
other crops not up to the usual standard in 
many districts were late Peas and late Celery, 
although some Celery I saw in the midlands 
recently, after 20° of frost, is excellent, and 
does not seem to have suffered to anything 
like the extent of the majority of the Celery 
crops in the Southern Counties. Winter 
Brassicas, notwithstanding the severe weather, 
are giving good results, and later batches have 
withstood the frosts well, beds of late Broccoli 
in particular, Leeks are good, and will furnish 


a welcome change through the winter. Onions 
were a good crop, although there was a 


difficulty in getting the bulbs. stored in a nice. 
dry condition owing to the very wet weather 
at the time of harvesting. 


The Seed Order.—This should be forwarded 
without delay, because so soon as Christinas 
is over many vegetable aceds, such as Tomatos. 
Peas, French Beans, Onions, and Carrots, will 
need to be sown. It is a good plan to try a 
tew of the newer varieties of vegetables each 
year, and test them with the older standard 
varieties. A diary or the season’s work should 
be kept, and especially the dates of sowing of 
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the different kinds of vegetables and salads, 
carefully noting the dates when the first 
supplies from the different sowings are fit for 
use. District plays an important part in the 
growing of some vegetables, more especially in 
the case of Potatos. Varieties that return 
bumper crops in some districts with ordinary 
cultivation give but poor results in others. 


FOR NORTHERN GARDENERS. 


By JAMES JEFFERY, Gardener to the EARL OF LONSDALE, 
Lowther Castle, Penrith, Westmoreland. 
General Remarks.— During the present wintry 
weather examine the stored Dahlia tubers 
from time to time and remove any decayed 
. Tuberous-rooted Begonias should also 
inspected for diseased parts, which should be 
cleansed and afterwards dusted with powdered 
lime or charcoal. Afford constant ventilation 
to alpine plants now plunged in frames and 
intended for spring planting; remove decaying 
foliage from these plants. Seed boxes for the 
earliest sowings should now be got ready, also 
the necessary soil, which should be placed in 
a dry, warm shed. 


Forcing Strawberries.— The present is a suit- 
able time for introducing the first batch of 
Strawberries into a moderately-heated house. 
Select good plants with well-matured crowns. 
Remove any decayed foliage, well cleanse the 
pots and examine the drainage of each. The 
plants should then be syringed with a weak 
solution of XL ALL insecticide before introducing 
them to the house. Choose a position near to 
the roof-glass. pie? 


Winter Washes.—These may be applied to all 


fruit trees as the pruning is completed. A 
caustic solution is the most effective winter 
wash for removing eggs of insect pests and lichen 
Choose a still, dry day for spraying. 

Forced Asparagus. — Asparagus should be 
watered very carefully; use tepid water in 
which a little salt, at the rate of a table- 
spoonful in three gallons of water, has been 
issolved. Seakale that was introduced to 
heat some time since will now be yield'ng 
good supplies. Crowns brought indoors now 
Irom time to time will respond more readily 
to heat than the earliest batch. 





NOTES FROM GLASNEVIN. 


BRACHYCHILUM Horsfieldii (Fig. 205), a 
Javanese plant belonging to the family Scita- 
mineae, is allied to the Hedychiums, under 
which name, as well as Alpinia, it has been 
described by various authors. Mr. J. B. Baker 
drew attention to the plant in Gard. Chron. 
1894, vol. I, p. 652, where he described the stem, 
leaves and inflorescence, but omitted reference 
to the fruit. The latter is conspicuous at present 
by reason of the bright orange colour of the 
fleshy capsule which is open, displaying the 
scarlet seeds. Cultivation of this plant is the 
same as for Cannas. 

Gomphia Theophrasta (Bot. Mag., t. 5642), 
belongs to the family Ochnaceae, and is a native 
of Brazil. It forms a handsome stove evergreen 
shrub, with leaves a foot long, tapered at both 
ends, and with finely-toothed margins. The 
inflorescence is a large, branched panicle com- 

sed of many flowers in small clusters. The 
bright, golden-yellow petals contrast beauti- 
fully with the dark green leaves, and stand out 
conspicuously among other evergreens at this 
season. When allowed to grow unchecked 
the plant will reach a height of six feet or more 
and is rather sparingly branched, with the leave 
clustering towards the ends of the shoots. 
Gomphia olivaeformis (Bot, Mag, t. 5262), 
also met with in cultivation, has smaller leaves 
and a more compact inflorescence with rather 
larger flowers. 

Plants of the family Bromeliaceae are not 
extensively cultivated nowadays except in 
botanic gardens. The fact that most of them 
require considerable heat and moisturo is 
against them, but many have beautiful leaves 
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and some brilliant flowers as well. Tillandsia Lin- 
denii, a member of this Natural Order, never 
fails to excite interest when in flower, especially 
if six or eight plants are grouped together. 
The leaves form a rosette and are broadest at 
the base, tapering to a fine point, and distinctly 
channelled above. As they grow outwards 
they become curved downwards, fiving the plant 
a decidedly graceful appearance, even when 
not in flower. The spike arises from the centre 
of the rosette of leaves, and is clothed with 
overlapping, bright-rose bracts, which alone 
are of great beauty, but when accompanied 
by several, comparatively large, violet-blue 
flowers, the effect is striking. The plant grows 
freely in a compost of fibrous peat and sharp 
sand, with good drainage to allow for frequent 
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FIG. 205.—BRACHYCHILUM HORSFIELDII IN 


waterings during summer. A stove or warm 
Orchid house is quite suitable for this and many 
other handsome Bromeliads. 

Few of the larger-growing forest trees are 
remarkable for the colour of their young shoots 
in winter. In Acer macrophyllum aureum, 
however, the shoots of the previous summer 
are bright yellow, contrasting sharply with 
those a year old. In the collection of Maples 
at Glasnevin this variety is at once noticeable 
by reason of the comparatively stout branches, 
each completed by a foot or more of yellow wood 
formed during the past summer. The type is 
represented here by a good specimen over 
fifty feet tall, and between five feet and six 
feet in girth. It is one of the handsomest of 
the Maples, and well worth planting in parks 
and large pleasure grounds where the large, 
deeply-cut leaves would be much admired. 
Several other Maples have ornamental wood, 
notably A. pennsylvanicum, with beautifully 
striated branches, a condition also found in 
A. micranthum and A.rufinerve, A. pennsyl- 
vanicum var. erythrocladum has young shoot 
of a brilliant crimson, and, given a good specimen 
would be singularly attractive. A small plant 
has been in cultivation here for a good many 
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years but has made slow progress, though it 
improved considerably during the past warm 
summer. 

Among shrubs with variegated foliage some 
are by no means beautiful, and others have 
been planted to excess. It may be arzued 
with truth that any shrub or tree with abnor- 
mally coloured foliage becomes an eyesore 
when used injudiciously, but Rhamnus Alaternus 
variezata is rarely met with in any abundance. 
The leaves have a conspicuous white margin, 
creating a bright, silvery appearance, as seen 
from a short distance away. This variety 
is not quite hardy, at least at Glasnevin, where 
in the open it has succumbed time and again 
to our bitterly cold east winds in the spring. 
Pianted in a sunny shrubbery, however, backed 
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by a high wall, it has flourished, and is now | 
nine to ten feet high, six feet through, and fur- - 
nished from base to summit. In habit it 
resembles a well-grown Pittosporum of the type 
of the plant known in gardens as P. Mayii. 
Cuttings root readily in autumn, and even quite 
small plants are distinctly ornamental in 

ts. 
— moving about among trees and shrubs 
in winter, the finest coloured eversreens are 
particularly noticeable. Juniperus horizontalis 
is a prostrate species, known sometimes as J. 
hudsonica. The leaves, of two kinds, as is 
common in the genus, are scale-like and awl- 
shaped, but the charm of the plant lies 
in the beautiful glaucous-blue colour which 
shows up to great advantage at this season. 
A rapid grower, a single plant will soon cover a 
considerable area, sending its branches alonz 
_ the ground, over rocks, or spreadinz over a dry 
bank. Mr. Hornibrook, in his useful book 
Dwarf and Slow-growing Conifers, states that, 
unlike many Junipers, this species is found on 
non-caleareous soil, but here the presence 
of lime is no drawback. The plant is a native 
of North America, where apparently it is widely 
spread. J. W. Besant. 
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EDITORIAL NOTIGES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 2. 


Urgent Communications.—I/ sent by telegraph, these 
should be addressed ‘‘Gard. Chron.,"” Rand; or by 
telephone, to Gerrard, 1543. 


Special Notice to Correrpondents.—The Editors do 
not undertake to pay for any contributions or illstrations, 
or to return anused conenunications or altustrations, 
unless by speciol arrangement. The Editors do not hold 
themselves responsible Jor any opinions erpressed by 
their correspondents. 


Local News.—Correspomlents will greatly oblige bu sending 
to the Editors early intelligence of lucul events likely tu be 
of interest to our readers. 


Editors and Publisher.—Our correspondents would 
obviate delay in obtaining answers to their communi- 
cations, and sare us much time and trouble, if they would 
kindlu observe the netice printed weekly to the efiect that 
all letters relating to financial matters and to advertises 
ments should be addressed to the PUBLISHER: and that 
all communications intended for publication cr referring 
to the literary department, and all plants to be named 
should he directed to the EDTORS. The tco departments, 
Publishing and Editorial, are distinct, and much une 
necessary delay and confusion arise when lellers are 
misdirected. 


Newspapers,—Correspondeits sending newspapers should 
oe careful to mark the puruygraphs they wish the Editore 

8ce. 

Letters for Publication as well as specimens of plants 
for naming, should be addressed to the EDITORS, 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London. 
Communications should be WRITTEN ON ONE SIDE 
ONLY OF THE PAPER, sent as early in the week as 
possible, and duly signed by the writer. If desired, the 
signature will not be printed, but kept as a guarantee of 
good faith. 

Illustrations.— The Editors will be alad ta receive and to 
select photographs or drawings suitable for reproduction, 
of gardens, or of remarkable flowers, trees, etc., bul they 
cannot be responsible Jor loss or injury. 











THE GARDEN IN ANTIQUITY.* 


XVII.—GARNERING THE GLEANINGS. 


the gardens of antiquity should close with a 

few remarks in which may be summarized 
the results of my studies. To keep to the 
phraseolozy of the garden, we gather up the 
fruits. We find, as a result, that in antiquity 
the garden, orchard, park or pleasure 
ground was a square enclosure. Square as a 
rule, in order that it might the more readily 
be divided into equal plots for watering. The 
Bible speaks of *“ the watered garden,” and 
ancient, pictorial and descriptive allusions 
show that special attention was paid to the 
regular supply of moisture. Frequently there 
was a fountain whose play not only gave beauty 
to the enclosure but enabled fish and water 
plants to be added to its attractions, while the 
overflow kept the water courses regularly 
supplied with water. A square enclosure: 
there being sometimes mud embankments, 
at others brick or stone walls, and yet again 
hedges of spinous and thorny shrubs, Cacti 
and other plants as a protection against intruders, 
whether in the form of jackals—* the little 
foxes which spoil the Grapes °—and other 
animals, or thieves in the form of boys and men. 
Hence all the old words which were in use, 
such as the English word garden and its relatives 
in many tongues, the Persian paradise, the 
Chinese, Semitic and others, all are derived 
from words meaning to surround, enclose or 
protect. In Sir John Maundeville’s representa- 
tion of the Garden of Eden there is a pinnacled 
wall with a tiny chapel among the pinnacles. 
The chapel is a strange anachronism, as the 
garden had only a couple of occupants, but the 
idea is a pleasing one none the less. 

Jt has been asserted by some writers that 
a characteristic of the ancient garden was the 
solitary trec, and this pecularity was found 
in Eden. The statement may or may not be 
true. Inthe Revelation we find the new Eden 
with its solitary tree, the tree of life (fev. 
xxii, 2), clearly with reference to the Earthly 
Paradise. Kut the tree of lite, if it stood alone 
in the midst of the garden, Was not, in one sense, 
solitary, since it had many companions. “Out 


J' is fitting that the work of the year among 
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of the ground (of the varden which he had 
planted) made the Lord God to grow every tree 
that is pleasant to the sight, and good for food ; 
the tree of life also in the midst of the varden, 
and the tree of knowledge of good and evil.” 
(Genesis ii, 9). It must be granted that every 
nation of antiquity seems to have had its sacred 
tree or tree of life. To this reference seems to 
be made by the Wise Man when, speaking of 
Wisdom, hesays “She is a tree of lifeto them 
that lay hold upon her: and happy is everyone 
that retaineth her ` (Prov. ili, 18). The tree 
was in many instances selected because of its 
much-prized fruit—the Date Palm, the Fig, 
the Banana, the Olive, the Orange, Apple or 
Vine. But if the Yggdrasil of the Scandi- 
navians was an Ash, it suggests that at times 
the tree was selected because it could be used 
for purposes of protection in warfare. In cither 
case, to the early man such trees were of supreme 
importance, and a well-furnished garden would 
have its trees yielding fruit and its “ life pre- 


servers, or ©“ Penang Lawyers”? as well. 
It is dificult to get away from the idea 
that the garden in antiquity was as much 


a pleasure resort as a preserve for the growth 
of edible fruits. It was not only that Adam 
might find useful employment in dressing and 
keeping the garden that he was placed in Eden. 
The idea suggested by the pleasing tradition 
is that God intended man to be happy. The 
narrator had heard of the pleasure grounds 
of pri ces, the parks and paradises of Persian 
monarchs, in Which they passed their time in 
agreeable pursuits, and pressing the idea into 
service, he showed that man was frorn the first 
placed in cireuunstances Which were conducive 
to enjoyment. How far the suggestion is correct 
I am not prepared to say, but some writers 
maintain that, while we make our gardens for 
pleasure in this life, the ancient Egyptian 
made his “ that after death his soul might come 
out of the tomb in the cool of the evening 
to enjoy its sweetness.” Certainly the Egyptians, 
like most eastern peoples in olden times, thought 
much of the future life, believed in immortality, 
and made every possible provision for its 
pleasant enjoyment, und it is easy to see that 
such a faith and hope might react beneficially 
upon the believer. Jf the garden was to be the 
rendezvous of the discarnate spirit it must be 
made as alluring and delightsome as possible. 

Such a thought would further lead to the 
development of the mystical ideas and symbolism 
so closely associated with gardens and their 
produce in early times. In passing, little atten- 


tion has been paid to the plant and flower-lore - 


which is to be found in every nation of antiquity. 
Some flowers and fruits were specially cultivated 
because they were the favourites of the gods. 
We have seen how the idea might arise. The 
fruits which were most perfect and delicious 
would be most acceptable at the temples. 
The fragrant barks and woods and the perfumed 
blossoms Would counteract the smells associated 
with the sacrifices, and so incense and garlands 
and bouquets would be held in high esteem. 
Thus ritual and reverence played their part in 
making the garden of service. 

Almost all the peoples of antiquity who have left 
us records of their gardens were inhabitants of 
either tropical or sub-tropical regions. They 
resided in lands where the heat is often oppressive, 
and hence, along with their fountains and streams 
and proves for coolness and shade, we have 
also the pavilion and place of retirement. 
The summer house was an indispensable adjunct, 
and thes? who have lived in the East will recall 
the many beautiful structures to be found 
there in park and garden and pleasure ground. 
Architecture is thus indebted to the garden 
lover in more wavs than one. The builders 
of temples made free use of flowers and plants 
in pillar and capital and ornament, thereby 
giving encouragement to others to produce 
the choicest trees and blooms, and thus horti- 
culture and architecture reacted the one upon 
the other, 

Perhaps, from the utilitarian standpoint 
our debt to antiquity is greatest in relation 
to the vast pumber of fruits and flowers which 
the industry of the old-time gardener has secured 
to posterity. 

A large percentage of our choicest flowers 
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and most valued fruits has come to us from 
the East. We have seen, as we have considered 
the Rose and Tulip, the Orange and Damson. 
that their names are foreign. The terms were 
borrowed with the things themselves, and in 
their use we are transported to Turkey or 
Persia, to Palestine or Assyria, and led to 
reflect how true it is that none of us liveth 
to himself, and the eye cannot say to the ear 
I have no need of thee. What would 
England be if depleted of all the lovely flowers, 
luscious fruits, useful and ornamental trees 
which foreign gardeners and foresters from of 
old have sent to our shores ? 

With these simple reflections I bid my readers 
Good-bye. But since I have only touched 
upon a few of the subjects I hoped to treat, 
I crave permission of the Editor to follow up 
this series with another in the New Year on 
© Gardens Classical and Legendary.” Hilderic 
Friend, 





CHRISTMAS FRUITS AND CONDIMENTS. 


EVERY lover of horticulture, as he sits down 
to table on Christmas day, will find himself 
surrounded by reminders of the great debt we 
owe to foreign lands. Not only would the 
famous pudding be impossible, but the dessert 
would be missing, and even the beverages 
would be lacking. It is well to develop native 
industries, but there are many things, which 
we are unable to produce in this country, upon 
which we have come to depend as necessities, 
and not merely regard as luxuries. If we begin 
with the breakfast table, we find ourselves 
transported in thought to Africa, Arabia, 
India, Assam, Malaya or India. One or other 
of these countries will have sent to us our 
delicious coffee, nourishing cocoa, non-intoxi- 
cating tea, and the sugar which most of us 
need to make these palatable. 

We can successfully grow a variety of small 
fruits—Strawberries, Gooseberries, Currants, 
and the like—from which to manufacture 
jellies and preserves, but for the morning meal 
marmalade or preserved ginger are more piquant, 
and have come to be regarded as indispensable 
to the well-appointed table. We have our 
own Holly, and we grow a certain amount of 
Mistleto, but for much of the latter we are 
dependent on our neighbours across the Channel. 
How woe-begone our gardens look at Christmas, 
and, if we have not the good fortune to possess 
some glass, Where are we to find our table deccra- 
tions ? But, even if our conservatories are 
rich in blossoms, have not the plants come 
to us originally from Japan and China, India 
Africa or South America ? We are indebted 
to almost every country under heaven for the 
beautiful blooms with which we make our 
tables bright. 

If, again, we look at the dessert, the wine 
and Walnuts which, figuratively, if not literally, 
make Christmas the season of good cheer. 
how great is our debt to the foreign market. 
Oranges, Lemons, Grapes, Pomegranates, 
Bananas, Figs, Dates, to mention those which 
come tirst to the mind, all come from abroad, 
as do many or most of those fruits which are 
preserved and crystallised. Where should we 
be when we come to the most popular dish 
of the day if we could not draw on the boundless 
and richly varied resources of other lands, 
brought to our doors by the mercantile marine ? 
The vines of Greece and other Mediterranean 
countries—now assisted by our colonial brethren 
—supply us with the necessary Raisins, Currants 
and Sultanas, as well as with the choice Muscatels 
which we use as dessert along with the imported 
Almond. The peelof Citron, Orange and Lemon, 
which imparts so appetising a flavour, is the gift 
of more sunny climes than ours, as are also the 
necessary Cinnamon and Cloves and spices, 
which the clever housewife knows how to deal 
out in just proportion, 

Save the roast beef and Potatos, the turkey or 
vouse, and a few vegetables, we have on our 
tables on Christmas Day hardly a delicacy 
which is not directly or indirectly foreign. 

The names of our greens, even, such as Brussels 
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Sprouts and Savoy reminds us of our debt 
We may pride ourselves on growing the Cox’s 
Orance Pippin and Blenheim Pippin Apples, 
but many imported Apples and Pears will be 
eaten, while French Plums, Prunes, and many 
other fruits, will be introduced to make up 
for the deficiency of our home supply, and give 
pleasure to those whose taste for fruits is keen 
and wholesome. 

This debt to other races is not by any means 
a. new one, and as the historian passes in review 
our commercial connections with distant lands 
a number of very interesting facts is brought 
to light. Take, for example, the first thing 
in which we indulge on this festive day—the 
familiar cup of tea. Not only has the name 
itself come to us, along with the leaf, from the 
Celestial Empire, but its form tells us that it 
did not originally reach us from the famous 
city of Canton, where the leaf and plant is known 
as Cha, pronounced with an aspirate or explosion 
of the breath. Yet the picture-symbol is the 
same all over the land. When l visited Amoy, 
half a century ago, L found that the people 
there spoke of * Tay,” just as my great grand- 
mother did, half a hundred years earlier. Tea 
was originally Tay, and the change in the 
vowel may be seen in other words such as 
Holy Grail for Greal, and the like. Pepys, 
in his famous Diary, under September 28, 
1660, spells it *‘ Tee.” 

Unless we happen to have some Li-Ches 
or Lung-ngans for dessert, I do not remember 
any other Chinese word which we shall be using 
on Christmas Day, but our table will hardly 
be complete without ginger in some form or 
other. The cook may have grated some 
because she prefers it to the ground ginger 
which is liable to adulteration; a friend may 
have sent us a welcome box of crystallised, 
or our own purses may be equal to the purchase 
of a pot of preserved ginger; but in any case, 
China may here again be regarded as our friend. 
Opposite my house in Canton was the famous 
factory for preserved ginger, from which alone, 
for many years, our supply of this wholesome 
and appetising condiment was derived. As 
is well-known, ginger is the underground 
growth of a foreign plant, the name of which 
comes to us through the Latin from a Sanskrit 
word which literally means ‘ horn-shaped.”’ 

If we turn to the Orange, we find that the 
name reached us ultimately from the Persian. 
We have a way of playing with words which 
begin with a certain letter, sometimes dropping 
it when we ought to pronounce it, at other times 
foisting it on to words to which it does not belong. 
Instead of newt the country people will say 
effet, and for napron, an apron So we get 
Orange from Narange, or Naranj, which is allied 
to the Persian word for Pomegranate, viz., 
Nar. Similarly, the Lemon is so named from 
the Persian Limun-Citron. Citron, however, 
comes to us through the French from the Latin 
citrus—Orange tree. Thus every language has 
made its contribution to the enlargement and 
enrichment of our own. We borrow from the 
Hebrew our name for Cinnamon, while the word 
‘spice’ has a curious history. It comes 
from the much-used Latin word species, which 
from the more general meaning of “ kind” 
later acquired that of a drug and so of spice. 

Currants, as everyone knows, are the small 
Grapes of Corinth, whence they were at first 
named Corinths, or ‘“ Raysyns of Corouns,”’ 


while Raisins were so named from the Grapes 


growing in clusters, or racemes. 

Those who are curious as to the origin and 
history of plant names may find much pleasure 
and instruction in tracing the connection between 
two other fruits which are inseparable from 
our festive board—the Nutmeg and the Muscatel. 
The word “musk” is the connecting link 
between them, and in trying’ to recover its 
history we find ourselves travelling from France 
to Italy, from Italy to Persia, and from Persia 
to India and the Far East. But here we must 
draw to a close. To follow up all the lines 
of thought suggested by the flowers and fruits, 
spices and condiments found on our tables 
at Christmas would involve a tour round ‘the 
world, and this it is impossible for us to take 
to-day, delightful as it would prove. Hilderic 
Friend 


CRINDONNA OR AMARCRINUM ? 


In The Gardeners’ Chronicle of November 21 
(p. 411), Mr. Coutts contributed an article on 
an interesting bigeneric hybrid, Amaryllidaceous 
plant raised in America. The hybrid he refers 
to is exactly like the plant I described in The 
Gardeners’ Chronicle in 1921 (vol. LXIX., p., 32), 
under the name of Crindonna Memoria Corsii. 
The parentage is the same, namely, Crinum 
Moorei 4 Xx Amaryllis Belladonna @ and the 
characters of both the plants and their flowers 
are identical. I have grown my hybrid for 
fifteen years. Mr. Coutts gives the name of 
the hybrid as Amarcrinum Howardii. Is this 
correct ? 

Concerning the generic name, I pointed out 








In the near future I hope to describe another 
Crindonna, also a Lycordonna (Lycoris & 
llis Belladonna @). Dr. A. Ragionieri, 

Castello, Italy. 

[Unless priority can be claimed rightfully 
for the generic title of Amarcrinum, Dr. Ragio- 
nieri’s name of Crindonna must stand, acco 
to the usual conditions attaching to first publica- 
tion. Eps. 1 


FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
AFTER Chrysanthemums have finished flower- 
ing, the plants should be cut down to within 
five inches or six inches of the pot. There arə 








FIG. 206.—CHRYSANTHEMUM ZENITH. 


N.C.S. First-Class Certificate, December 14; 


(see p. 


at the time, now nearly five years ago, that it was 
analagous with the hybrid title of Brunsdonna 
used for many years for the offspring of Bruns- 
vigia x Amaryllis Belladonna. This nomen- 
clature is still” maintained by botanists and 
horticulturists, without any trouble or confusion, 
therefore I think that the name Crindonna 
should also be maintained for the Crinum x 
Amaryllis Belladonna hybrid. 

Concerning the specific name of Memoria 
Corsii, this disappears under Mr. Coutt’s nomen- 
clature, but I can only accept another when 
someone demonstrates that I was not the first 
person to describe Crindonna Memoria Corsii. 
For the specific as well as the generic name 
I claim right of priority. 


R.H.S. Award of Merit, December 15. 
482). 


many methods of keeping these old plants 
for stock purposes. The best method, I con- ` 
sider, is to turn the stools out of the pots, 
removing the crocks and a little of the top 
soil, as well as any weak and -drawn cuttings, 
as these are of no value. The stools should then 
be placed in a cool pit or frame, filling in between 
them with a light compost of leaf-soil and loam. 
Admit plenty of air on favourable days, and 
to keep the cuttings free from insects the 
structure should be fumigated occasionally. 
Old stools treated in this way will produce 
strong, sturdy cuttings, and for the production 
of fine exhibition blooms, it is a matter of prime 
importance to have the best possible cuttings. 
If cool pits are not available, the stools should 
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be allowed to remain in their pots, placing them 
in a light position in any cool house. 

The best cuttings are those growing from the 
base and not from the stem, and should be about 
three inches long, not too sappy, and cut with 
a sharp knife below a joint. There can be no 
hard and fast rule as to the proper time to root 
the cuttings. Varieties that need stopping 
early to secure the crown bud, and also those 
varieties which must be grown to flower from 
an early crown bud, should be inserted in 
December or early January. Popular varieties 
of to-day, such as Mrs. G. Monro, Mrs. M. Sargent, 
Dawn of Day, Mrs. Peter Murray, Mrs. Algernon 
Davis and its sports produce (in my experience), 
much finer blooms and of richer colour when 
rooted in February and March. It often happens 
that if cuttings of these varieties are rooted 
early, the crown bud appears too soon for 
November shows, and from an exhibition point 
of view they are useless. : 

It is not necessary to root cuttings singly 
in small pots. The method I adopt is to insert 
three cuttings in a large, sixty-sized pot, in 4 
compost consisting of equal parts of loam, 
leaf-soil and silver sand. The pots are then 
placed in a propagating case, with an inch or 
so of coal ash to stand the pots on; this latter 
must always be kept moist. Glass being placed 
on the case, the cuttings will not flag, but keep 
fresh until rooted. The glass should be removed 
for an hour or two every morning and stood 
on edge to dry. It is also an excellent practice 
to dust the cuttings with flowers of sulphur 
before inserting them, as this, to a large extent, 
prevents rust and mildew—-two dreaded diseases 
of the Chrysanthemum. 


A high temperature is not necessary for the 
cuttings, and it must be always borne in mind 
that the hardier the young plants are grown 
the better will be the results ; 45° to 50° is ample 
for the cuttings. In three or four weeks’ time 
the cuttings should be rooted, and may gradually 
receive more air until the glass can be removed 
altogether. If a gentle spraying of warm water 
is given once or twice a day the young plants will 
keep quite fresh. It is not wise to pot them 
too soon; let them get well-rooted first. If 
potted carefully they will not feel the checi 
of being divided. A suitably sized pot for the 
tirst potting is alargesixty A suitable compost 
for this potting consists of two parts fibrous 
loam, one part leaf-soil and one part old horse 
manure, with the addition of some sharp silver 
sand. For convenience in potting, pass the 
compost through a coarse meshed sieve. After 
potting, place the young plants in a cool house 
near the light, but care must be taken not to 
expose them to cold draughts. The soil should 
receive a good watering directly after potting, 
and in due course strong, healthy plants should 
develop. KH. H. Pearce, Long Sutton. 


NEW HYBRID ORCHIDS. 


ALPINE GARDEN. 


EPIMEDIUM PINNATUM. 


THIS species must always be considered 
among the best of the Barrenworts for, unlike 
so many of its kind, the foliage remains fresh 
and green all the winter, only disappearing 
after the young leaves have developed. The 
leaves, with pinnate, glossy and somewhat 
horny leaflets, at once suggest an affinity 
with the Berberidaceae, to which genus the 
Epimediums belong, and the plant makes a 
bold and dense clump up to two feet high. 
The leafage is, moreover, very valuable in pro- 
tecting the tcnder young leaves, which come 
up among it like Fern fronds, from keen 
spring winds, and it is not lese serviceable 
in regard to the blossoms. The latter soon follow 
or accompany the growth of the new leaves, 
and they are among the first flowers of spring, 
delicate sprays of nodding, bright yellow stars. 
There appears to be at least two forms of 
E. pinnatum ; elegans has taller, more upright 
spires of blossom in a warm yellow, and E. 
ochroleucum is a form with much paler 
inflorescences. i 


SAPONARIA LUTEA. 


Many years ago, allured by the prospect 
of having a yellow Saponaria, or Soapwort, with 
the free-flowering attractions of S. ocymoides, or 
the neater S. caespitosa, 1 purchased a plant of S. 
lutea, whose catalogued description appeared to 
present high possibilities. Nor did the appearance 
of the plant before it flowered belie the pleasurable 
anticipations I had formed. It was decidedly 
pleasing inits green carpet, or rather mat, of nar- 
row green foliage, so that I looked hopefully 
forward to its blooming. But, as too frequently 
happens, when one acquires a new plant of 
unknown quality, the disappointment was all the 
greater when the blooms opened. The flower heads 
were scantily borne, and the thickly-set flowers 
in these were of a lustreless pale yellow of the 
tint generally know as “straw.” Even the 
dark centre formed by the blackish anthers 
did little to brighten the ground colour by their 
contrast. 

The plant is, I believe, quite hardy, although 
some doubt this, and I cannot understand 
why its hardiness seems questioned. It loves 
a well-drained spot in a sunny position, and 
should be planted firmly in an open soil of 
loam, leaf-mould, sand and grit. It is said 
to dislike lime, but I am disposed to discount 
this opinion. 

S. lutea appears to be very limited in its 
distribution in nature, being principally found 
in crevices between the boulders of Mont 
Cenis and Mont Rosa. S. Arnott. 





(Continued from November 28, p. 427).* 





Name. 





Brasso-Cattleya Mrs. Joseph Manda ...' B.-C. Mrs. J. Leemann x C. Venus ‘iy TE 
B.-C. Mrs. J. Leemanun x B.-L.-C. The Baroness 
...| L.-C. Sargon x B. Digbyana — Eas = 


Brasso-Laelio-Cattleya Cytheria — 
Brasso-Laello-Cattleya Ursula 
Calanthe Hexham Gem ...| Angela x Bryan 
Cattleya Fairy ... 
Cattleya Helga ... 
Cattleya Marquise 


Cattleya Memoria Maria Bauer | Bertii x Warneri 


...| labiata x Antiope 
d Dowiana x Antiope 
.| Boadicea x Dupreana 


Parentage. Exhibitor. 


...| J. Manda & Co. 
.| J. & A. McBean. 
; ...| Sir G. Holford 
es ses — i ...| C. Cookson, Esq. 


qJ C.J. Lucas, Esq. 
Charlesworth & Co. 
Stuart Low & Co. 
Mr. P. Bauer. 


Calanthe Hexham Pet... ... Ss Angela x Kenneth ... .. . tee a vf C. Cookson, Esq. 
| 
| 
| 


Cypripedium Baron Opoix 
Cypripedium Baron Renfrew .. 
Cypripeaium Goldilocks 

Cy ripeaium Locarno ... —F 
Cypripedium Rentrewshire Lass 
Laclio-Cattleya Aurobe... — 
Laelio-Cattleya British Queen 
Laelio-Cattleya Caliph ... ox 
Laelio-Cattleya Cleo. 


Laelio-Cattleya Coreen 
Laclio-Cattleya Peter... a 
Laelio-Cattleya Peter The Great 
Laelio-Cattleya Petronella 
Laclio-Cuttleya Senlac ... 
Odontoglossum Jamesianum .. 
Odontoglossum Princess Royal 
Sophro-Laelio-Cattleya Junia ... 


| 


ae — — — — 





... The Baron x Germaine Opoix 
... Royal George x Gaston Bultel 
...| insigne Sanderae x Golden Fleece * — 
.| Albert Fisher x Christopher Grand Duke Nicholas 
..| Pyramus x Lancashire Lass F ev * 
...| C. Sehröderae x L.-C. Yellow Prince 
.| C. Luddemanniana x L.-C. Britannia 
..| L. anceps x C. Suzanne Hye 
— oe ..| LC. Soulange x C. labiata 
Laelio-Cattleya Cleops. — ...| C. Fabia x L.-C. Colmaniana 
Re ...| C. Suzanne Hye x J.-C. Bella 
... C. Peetersii x L.-C. Vera... 
., C. Peetersii x L.-C. Britannia 
| C. Dowiana x L.-C. 
: | C. Clotho x L.-C. Bella 
...! crispum x St. James — 
...| Verulamium x Magali Sander 
...! C. Portia x 8.-L.-C. Thisbe 


S. Gratrix, Esq. 

S. Gratrix, Esq. 
Sir G. Holford 
Black & Flory. 

R. Paterson, Esq. 
Charlesworth & Co 
Sir G. Holford. 
Charlesworth & Co. 
Stuart Low & Co. 
Sanders. 
Charlesworth & Co. 
Black & Flory. 

Sir G. Holford. 

Sir G. Holford. 
Charlesworth & Co. 
J. & A. McBean. 
H. T. Pitt, Esq. 
Stuart Low & Co. 


oo — — — ee — ee = 
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* Odontoglossum Mercutio (p. 427) ~ O. St. Hilda. 


ORCHID NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


LYCASTE. 

Wiru the exception of Lycaste Skinneri. 
not many members of this genus have found 
much favour with cultivators of Orchids ; 
although there are several which possess 
some qualities which should merit extended 
culture. Being plants of easy growth—they 
may be grown in a cool house—they are 
at the present time in considerable demand 
especially those varieties which produce flowers 
of a bright colour. Lycaste Skinneri is one of 
the most beautiful and free-flowering Orchids 
known ; it produces its flowers during the winter 
rendering it at that season peculiarly attrac- 
tive and interesting. 

The individual flowers last a considerable 
time in full beauty, and, having fairly long 
stalks, they are most useful when cut for decora- 
tions. L. Skineri may be used as a pot plnat 
for indoor decoration. It is recorded that one 
specimen has produced so many as fifty blooms, 
and so many as twenty flowers have been 
produced from a sinzle pseudo-bulb 

There is considerable colour variation in a 
batch of this species, ranging from the pure 
white L. Skinneri alba to the large and dark 
L. S. Mrs. Hamilton Smith. 

It is not of any particular variety that I wish 
to refer, as for general usefulness the typical 
flowers are as good as those of the rarest variety. 

Plants potted in a similar compost to that 
used for Cypripediums will succeed in any glass. 
house, the temperature of which does not 
fall below 50°. They should receive abundance 
of water whilst making their growth; in fact, 
they should never be allowed to become dry 
at the roots even while at rest. The whole 
of the members of the genus will succeed under 
the same conditions, with some slight modifi- 
cations; which, under careful observation, 
will soon be obvious to the cultivator. There 
are varieties which are adaptable for providing 
cut flowers, for they have good stalks, and last 
in a cut state a considerable time. Those beat 
adapted to the purpose are L. Skinneri (the best), 
L. cruenta, L. Deppei, L. gigantea, L. plana 
and L. Schilleriana. 

Besides those lLycastes mentioned, there 
are others which are interesting from the peculiar 
formation or colour of their flowers, such as 
L. lasioglossa and L. Mooreana; in fact, the 
whole family is interesting, although, owing to 
their short stalks, the flowers of some are not 
adapted for cut flower purposes. The hybrid 
Lycastes have not only the many good qualiti-s 
of Lycaste Skinneri which is a parent in the 
majority of cases, but they are in most instances 
a great improvement on the original species. 

They comprise such useful and well-known 
Orchids as L. Balliae, L. hybrida, L. Janet Ross, 





L. Mary Gratrix and L. Tunstillii, all of which 


are worth a place even in a select collection 
of Orchids. J.T. B. 


CALANTHES FROM NETHER WARDEN. 


FLOWERS of a fine new strain of winter- 
flowering Calanthes are sent by Mr. W. J. 
Stables, gardener to Clive Cookson, Esq., 
Nether Warden, Hexham. They are beautiful 
examples of two crosses with the showy C. 
Angela (Sedeni x Chapmanii)—which flowered 
in 1908 from a strain which developed very 
fine white forms—and the showy C. Ruby 
(Sedeni x vestita rubro-oculata), C. Oakwood 
Ruby, and others in which the whole flower 
showed the ruby colour of the lip of the splendid 
form of C. vestita used for hybridising in the 
Oakwood collection. 

CALANTHE HeExHAM GEM (Angela x Bryan) 
is represented by twenty-four flowers, the greater 
part of which have the enlarged O.. vestita 
appearance, being white, the broad lip having 
a rich crimson base, Six of the flowers are 
coloured in shades of rosy-crimson, approaching 
C. Angela, a flower of which is sent. 

C. HEXHAM PET (Angela x Kenneth) has large 
and finely -formed flowers, white, with a light shade 
of yellow, the disc of the lip being ruby-purple. 

There will be variation in colour in these 
crosses, but a well-marked feature in all is the 
hroad and finely-displayed lip. J O'R 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


CISTUS LAURIFOLIUS. 


THOUGH it is the hardiest (and hardy enough 
to grow almost anywhere in these islands), 
of the Cistuses, and a very beautiful species, 
the subject of this note is by no means a common 
shrub. In fact, it is probably rarer in gardens 
generally than C. cyprius, of which it ix reputed 
to be one of the parents. 

C. laurifolius may not be such a graceful 
shrub as the hybrid mentioned, but it has a 
distinct attractiveness of its own. The some- 
what stiff, upright habit, the branches rising 
to about six feet, and the large, dull, grey-green 
leaves, sometimes three inches long by half 
as wide, are features quite unlike those of any 
other Rock Rose. In common with that 
of many other species the foliage and young 
wood of C. laurifolius exudes a guinmy secretion 
with a particularly refreshing aroma. 

The flowering period of this species extends 
from early June to the end of August, and the 
large, pure white blossoms, up to three inches 
across, are produced in upright, loose panicles 
Which stand very effectively well away from 
the branch. Seeds are yielded in abundance, 
and these germinate readily, producing plants 
generally true to type. Here we sometimes find 
self-sown seedlings about the paths of the open 
woodland in which the shrubs are grouped. 
C. laurifolius, like many of its kind, is not a long- 
lived shrub, and old plants are apt to become 
gaunt and unshapely. lt will thrive in the 
poorest and driest of soils. J. 


RHODODENDRON NOBLEANUM. 


IT is always a pleasure to see the first flowers 
of this beautiful plant showing colour, and 
on visiting our earliest specimen on December 12, 
I was agreeably pleased to find half-a-dozen 
buds opening. The flowers of this hybrid 
Rhododendron are very beautiful, and opening, 
as they do here, about Christinas time, 
when few flowers are to be found outside, 
the plants are all the more appreciated. It 
is always a source of wonder to me that great 
stretches of pleasure grounds throughout the 
country should be allowed to become over-run 
with R. ponticum, when the finer varieties, 
which might be such a glorious feature from 
December to July, are comparatively neglected. 
I am aware, of course, that every svil and 
situation does not suit Rhododendrons, but where 
they will grow freely it is advisable to root out 
the all-pervading R. ponticum and try the 
better sorts. As a covert-forming plant, R 
ponticum has no equal to my knowledge, and 
it will sow itself and grow luxuriantly im sun 
or shade, making almost impenetrable thickets, 
but it should not be allowed to occupy prominent 
positions, which might be advantageously 
filled with a succession of the better sorts. 
Some varieties of R. Nobleanum are not so early 
as the plant referred to above, but they all 
produce their flowers before the middle of 
February, so may truthfully be referred to as 
winter-flowering. 


THREE WINTER-FLOWERING 


THERE is no more cheerful sight in the garden 
in winter than a plant of Jasminum nudiflorum 
in bloom. The starry, yellow flowers light up 
in and reflect the winter's sunshine, while their 
perfume is delightful. It is a plant of peculiar 
charm; it grows in alinost any position, and 
is ag much at home in the cottage garden, 
as in the more spacious gardens of the nobility. 
Ite long shoots root readily where they touch 
the soil, and suckers spring up freely round the 
hbase, both being easy methods of increasing 
the stock. 

Viburnum Tinus, the Laurustinus, produces its 
clusters of white flowers in the greatest profusion 
during winter, and their beauty is enhanced 
by the dark, evergreen foliage. This shrub 
grows to a height of ten feet or more, and forms 
a nicely rounded specimen furnished with shoots 
to the ground. Ino mid-winter, when covered 


SHRUBS. 


with flowers, it is a most inspiring sight, and forms 
a strong link in the chain of succession amongst 
our flowering shrubs. It may be readily 
increased by cuttings taken in autumn, or by 
layers, the latter being the easier method, 
as its lower branches rest on the soil, and often 
layer themselves. Viburnum Tinus has been 
cultivated in Britain for more than 300 years, 
but it is not so widely and extensively grown 
as it should be, as it is perfectly hardy, and 
infinitely more to be desired than the commoner 
Laurels which abound in most gardens. 

Arbutus Unedo, the Strawberry Tree, is a shrub 
which flowers in winter, and while its white 
and pink blossoms are pretty, its interest is 
deepened by the fact that its Strawberry- 
like fruits are at their best at the time of 
its flowering. The dark, evergreen foliage is 
also attractive in winter. This small tree is 
perfectly hardy, and has come safely through 
some very severe winters in various parts of 
the country. It grows to a height of thirty 
feeb or more in the South-west of Ireland, 
but twenty feet or so is about the average height 
of established specimens in this country. The 
fact that, unlike Rhododendrons and = other 
members of the Ericaecae, Arbutus Unedo 
does not object to lime in the soil, and thrives 
where most other Ericaceous plants refuse to 
grow, is a great point in its favour. 


CYDONIA JAPONICA. 


THis plant, more familiarly known as Pyrus 
japonica, is again showing flower, although, 
as yet, only a foretaste of its possibilities ; 
it is an old and well-known plant, but is still 
worthy of a sheltered and sunny wall where its 
scarlet flowers begin to show during December, 
and continue in increasing numbers until March, 
or oven later. Lt is quite hardy, and may be freely 
planted in the open, either as specimens, groups, 
or hedges; but naturally, under open conditions, 
it does not flower so early as when given the 
shelter of a wall. Many very fine varieties 
have been raised, ranging from white and pink 
to deep blood-red and crimson, and while finding 
room for a number of these, 1 am not sure that 
any of them has the persistent-flowering habit 
of the parent. A. T. Harrison. 





GALL-MIDGES. 


THe title of “ gall midges ” has been piven 
to the Cecidomyidae, a family of two-winged 
flies (Diptera), on account of the gall-producing 
or gall-living habits of many of its members. 
All the “ gall-midges ° are small, frail, midge- 
like flies, but many of them do serious damage 
to the world’s crops; for example, the well- 


known Hessian fly has been estimated frequently ` 


to cause a twenty per cent. to seventy-five per 
cent. loss of the Wheat crop in the United States 
of America. The gall midges are well-repre- 
sented in Great Britain, there being about 
500 species already recorded. In spite of the 
fact that they are termed = “ gall-midges,”’ 
not all of them either produce galls or live in 
them. The family may be readily separated 
into two large groups: (1) those whose larvae 
or grubs live on plants (phytophagous), and 
(2) those whose larvae live on animals (zoopha- 
gous). 

I.—Those whose larvae live on plants may 
be divided into (a) those causing galls, (b) 
those living in galls, but not causing them, 
and (c) those not living in galls nor causing 
them. These three divisions embrace by far 
the largest number of  gall-midyes. 

(a) The true gall causers seem to attack 
every part of a plant; there are those pro- 
ducing galls in the flowers, the fruit, on the 
leaves, shoots, tendrils and even on the root. 
One of the best known galls produced in fruit 


is the one caused by the Pear midge 
(Cecidomyia pyrivora, Riley) which causes 
young Pears to remain sinall and irregular 


in shape. Another common gall is that caused 
by the Blackberry Stem Gall Midge (Lasioptera 





rubi, Heeg.) on Blackberry and Raspberry 
stems, both wild and cultivated. 

(b) The gall-living, but not gall-causing, 
midges generally use different types of galls : 
those made by beetles, Cynipids, flies (Muscidae ) 
and other gall-midges (Cecidomyidae). Only 
one midge has been recorded as living in beetle 
galls in England, and very few live in fly (Muscid) 
galls, but several live in galls produced by 
Cynipids on Oak. These gall-midges must 
be clearly separated from those which feed 
predaceously on the inhabitants of various 
galls. 

(c) The midges which live on plants but 
do not cause galls nor live in galls, comprise 
the second largest group of the gall-midge 
family, after the gall-causers. The Wheat 
midge (Catarinia tritici, Kirby) lives in the florets 
of Wheat, Rye and Barley, while other midges 
live in the pappus of Thistles; another midge 
(Perrisia papaveris, Winn.) lives in the seed- 
capsules of wild Poppy ; the dreaded Hessian fly 
(Mayetiola destructor, Say) is a sheath dweller. 
Other midges feed on resin, in decaying vegetable 
matter, in old birds’ nests, in dead wood, in 
mosses, and on fungi. Still another group 
of gall-midges feed on the excreta of various 
fly or beetle larvae, under bark. There is also 
a very interesting group of midges whose larvae 
feed on rusts and moulds on various plants 
and trees such as Thistles, Hops and Poplar. 
All these must be grouped together owing to 
their habit of feeding on vegetable matter, 
whether it is dead or alive. 

II.-—The midges whose larvae feed on animals 
may be sub-divided conveniently into those 
which are internal parasites, i.e., feed on some 
animal from the inside, and those which are 
external parasites or predaceous, feeding on 
some animal from the outside. There is only 
one example of internal parasitism among 
gall-midges found in England, and that is known 
by the name Endaphis perfidus, Kieff., owing 
to its habit of living inside the aphis or greenfly 
which lives on the leaves of Sycamore. 

The predaceous midges, a group which from 
the evolutionary point of view is most interesting, 
may be sub-divided into three main sub-groups : 
(a) those whose larvae feed on the larvae or grubs 
of other two-winged flies ; (b) those whose larvae 
feed on mites (Acari), and (c) those whose larvae 
feed on greenfly (Aphidoidea), suckers (Psyllidae) 
and scale-insects (Coccidae). 

(a) The midges which feed on other fly larvae 
frequently are to be found living in company 
with other gall-midges larvae on which they 
are predaceous. The genus Lestodiplosis con- 
tains some of these cannabalistic midges. 


(b) Those which feed on greenfly, scale 
insects, etc., are less numerous, but may be 
feund to be more important ; for example, there 
is a greenfly very common on Hops, and there 
is a predaceous midge which feeds on this 
greenfly, devouring about twenty individuals 
within an hour. Theoretically, if there were 
sufficient numbers of the predaceous midge 
the greenfly attacks might be checked. But 
owing to up-to-date methods of spraying 
and dusting, the greenfly can be controlled 
more certainly and readily, although at a greater 
cost. 

(c) The mite-eating midges are not at all 
numerous, but there is one which may attract 
the attention of greenhouse owners, and feeds 
on red spider (Tetranychus telarius), which is 
to be found on the leaves of various fruit trees, 
e.g., Peach. 

All these different habits which have been 
outlined above point to a very high degree 
of specialisation, and also intimate connection 
between the midge and the plant or animal on 
which it lives.. 

Amongst other insects which cause galls 
on plants may be mentioned the wasp-like 
flies (Hymenoptera), moths (Lepidoptera), twee 
winged flies other than the gall-midges (Diptera), 
beetles (Coleoptera), and bugs (Homoptera). 
Mites (Acari) and celworms (Nematoda, fam. 
Anguilidae) also produce galls on various 
plants. H. F. Barnes, B.A., Research Scholar, 
Ministry of Agriculture, S.E. Agricultural Coll qe, 
Wye, Kent. 
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(Continued from page 404). 


C. Pearsoni var. minor, N. E. Br.—Exactly 
like the type but smaller in allits parts. Growth 
6-74 lines high and 43-7} lines in diameter. 
Calyx 4-lobed ; tube 2-2} lines long, exserted 
as well as often part of the ovary ; lobes } line 
long, ovate or oblong, obtuse. Corolla 6}-83 
lines in diameter; petals 20-25, about 3-4 
lines long, and %-1} line broad; staminodes 
1-14 lines long. Style about line long; 
stigmas 4, about 3 line long. 

In my previous account of this plant I unfor- 
tunately mistook and described it for the plant 
named M. Wettgteinii by Berger, which it 
so closely resembles, that, in the absence of a 
figure showing structural details of the flower, 
I certainly thought it was the same species. 
But having afterwards obtained a plant of the 
original M. Wettsteinii, and having now had 
hoth plants in flower together, I find that they 
represent two distinct species. As my previous 
description (with the exception of the mention 
of dots on the growths) was entirely made from 
Pearson's plant, I shall give, later, a description 
of the true C. Wettsteinii. 

The variety minor I am quite unable to dis- 
tinguish from typical C. Pearsonii by any 
character except size. 


16.—C. Purpusi, N. E. Br.—On account 
of its earlier publication this is a change of name 
for C. albertense, N. E. Br., in Gard. Chron., 
1922, v. 71, p. 261, which must now stand as 
a synonym of the above; other synonyms are 
M. Purpusii, Schwantes in Monatssch, f. Kakt., 
March 1920, p. 36, with fig.; M. minusculum, 
Schwantes on Monatssch, f. Kukt, March 1920, 
p. 40, with fig., not of N. E. Brown; M. familiare, 
Schwantes in Monatssch. f. Kakt., September, 
1922, p. 129; M. malleoliforme, Schwantes in 
Monatssch. f. Kakt., May 1920, p. 77, with fiz.; 
M. albertense, N. E. Br., in Journ. Linn. Soe. 
Bot., v. 45, p. 92 (July 1920). Prince Albert 
Division : Prince Albert Karoo, Marloth 
11,271! 

All the above names, in my opinion, un- 
doubtedly belong to one and the same species. 
They were all collected in the Karoo near 
Prince Albert Road, by Dr. R. Marloth and 
others. Mr. Schwantes has obligingly sent 
to me portions of his type plants of M. Purpusii 
and M. familiare (syn. M. minusculum, Schwantes 
not of N. E. Brown), and these certainly represent 
only one species and are identical with C. 
albertense, N. E. Br. J have not seen M. 
malleoliforme, which Mr. Schwantes informs 
me has died out of cultivation, but there is 
no character whatever in the description or 
figure that distinguishes it from C. Purpusii. 
Mr. Schwantes considered it different on account 
of its larger size, but I have growths upon my 
plant of C. Purpusii (C. albertense) ag large as 
those figured for M. malleoliforme and others 
smaller than the smallest figured for M. Purpusii, 
all on the same individual! Dr. Marloth 
has also informed me that he collected and 
sent only one species from Prince Albert Road, 
but that different individuals varied somewhat 
in markings and appearance, exactly as I find 
them to do in other species, as, for example, 
in C. Nevillei, C. placitum, C. truncatellum, 
ete. 

It may be well to point out that Mr.Schwantes 
describes this aud other species as having the 
surface covered with very minute papillae. 
This is misleading, for I find—from all the specieg 
that he has sent to me that are so deseribed— 
that he merely means the slightly convex 
surfaces of the epidermal-cells as seen when 
very highly magnitied, and not papillae visible to 
the eye and as ordinarily understood by botanists 
and gardeners. I should describe the surface 
of all the plants above mentioned as being 
smooth. 


14.--C. saxetanum, N. E. Br., in Ch 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, 1922, v. 71, p. 361. Add 


to the synonymy Mesembryanthemum Boch- 
meriagnui, Dw. in Zcitsehr. f. Subkulenten, 
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December 1923, p. 92, and October 
p. 181. | | 


15 b.—C. spirale, N. E. Br.—Growths 
43-6} lines broad and 3-5 lines thick, obconic, 
slightly and very obtusely ridged across the 
breadth of the somewhat covex top (type E.), 
orifice 2-2§ lines long, depressed, tightly closed, 
with a dimple at each end, and usually it is not 
outlined with dots or a dark margin as in most 
species ; surface smooth, glabrous, of a greyish- 
green or sub-glaucous-green, rather thickly 
sprinkled with separate small dots of a darker 
green, scarcely arranged in any pattern, but 
usually the larger or flowering growths have 
a line of separate dots arranged in the 
form of two arches on each side of the orifice 
and another line of them along the ridge. 
Ovary included in the orifice. Calyx 6-7-lobed, 
reddish; tube 2 lines long; lobes 1 line long, 
obtuse. Corolla 5-9 lines in diameter, expanding 
at night, scentless ; tube 34-4 lines long ; petals 
30-35, in 1-2 series, 3-5 lines lonz, linear- 
filiform, specially arranged, whitish. Stamens 
many, in about 3 scries, nearly all exserted 
and the lonzer considerably so : anthers whitish. 
Style very short, about } line ; stigmas 6, about 
1 line long, filiforrn, pallid. 

Prince Albert Division : 
Road, Pillans 3,822 ! 
Described from a living plant sent to me 
by Mr. N.S. Pillans. The spiral arrangement of 
the petals in the fully expanded flower, as well 
as the markings on the growths, clearly dis- 
tinguishes this from allied species. N. E. Brown. 
(To be continued). 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS, 


Native Orchids of Britain.* 


ir was almost inevitable that a new book 
on Orchids would be written after the numerous 
discussions continued in The Journal of Botany 
between 1918 and 1924, and previous to that 
in the Report of the Botanical! Society and Exchange 
Club of the British Isles. One would have 
expected that this would have been done 
by one or other of the botanists enzazed in 
the discussion. On the contrary, the author 
states his book is by *“ an amateur for 
amateurs.’ The style of his book recalls 
Sole’s Menthac Britannicae, but on a much smaller 
scale, with a full paze reproduction of a photo- 
graph facing a brief description, and some short 
paragraphs relating to each species. The 
descriptions relate chiefly to the prevailing 
colours of the flowers and leaves, the stature 
of the plant and its habitats. The photographs 
are excellent in their way in giving a general 
impression of the form of the spike. the spacing 
of the flowers, and the form of the leaves, when 
any are present; but such pictures are not 
always happy in showing the exact form of the 
lip, on which the distinction of the recently 
described species very largely depends. Orchis 
maculata of Linnaeus was segregated into 
Orchis ericetorum, Linton, and O. Fuchsii, 
Druce. Since then O. elodes, Grisebach, has 
been considered an older name for O. ericetorum 
and O. maculatum, in part. This latter is 
also coupled with O. Fuchsii in part. Indeed, 
Linnaeus’s description in the Species Plantarum 
would admit both these species. The author 
clings to O. maculata for O. Fuchsii. His 
photograph of the latter gives a good idea 
of the form of the lip, but that of O. elodes 
is not at all clear; and it would have helped 
amateurs, if he had givena line drawing of the lip. 

His description of the lip of O. maculata 
(O. Fuchsii) is not nearly so good as that of 
Drs. T. and T. A. Stephenson, whom he quotes, 
and whose descriptions are devoid of technicality. 
The author anticipates a disappointment to 
botanists, owing to his omission of sectional 
drawings, but his book would have been improved 
by a drawing of the lip of Orchis elodes, O. 
maculata, O. incarnata, O. purpurella, O. 


*Natire Orchids of Britain. By C. B. Tahourdin, 8ò. 
Manor Road, Wahlington, Surrey. To be had of the 
author, or H. R. Grubb, Ltd., Printers. Croydon. Price ds. 
Post tree, os. dal. 
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praetermisss, and O. latifolia, even in helping 
amateurs, becaus2 most of the colours run 
through all of them, whereas the form is relatively 
constant, apart from the flowers of hybrids. 

Evidently the author has been givinz the 
subject of Orchids close attention throuzh all 
tie recent changes, and if he does not always 
adopt the up-to-dite names given by the 
botanists, he uses them as synonyms, especially 
the specific nimes on p. xiv. Such genera 
as Orchis, Habenaria and Epipactis have under- 
gone great chanze3 during the last two or thre2 
decades, and it is to be hop2d that they have 
reached some dezree of stability. The author 
makez an appeal to all and suniry to avoid 
digging up and sə helping to exterminate 
rare Orchids, and dissuade3 them from any 
attempt to cultivate them in the garden, because 
the experiment is doomed to failure. The paper 
printing and editing are excellent, only one 
misspelling being noted. 





VEGETABLE GARDEN. 





SALSIFY OR VEGETABLE OYSTER. 
(Tragopogon porrifolius). 


It is not often that vegetables are compared 
to denizens of the sea, but the comparison is 
reasonably justified in the present case. 
Doubtless this is one of the reasons why Salsify 
is such a popular vezetable in the United States, 
where oysters, being plentiful and reasonably 
cheap, especially in the eastern States, a stronz 
liking for the oyster flavour has been developed. 
France also has a share in these natural advan- 
tazes, hence the Salsify is equally popular 
in that country, where also, to a much greater 
extent than in Britain, not only the root is 
eaten, but the young flower stems are served 
up in the spring, like Asparagus, and the young 
and tender leaves mike a very acceptable addi- 
tion to the mixed salad—a food highly esteeme i 
by our neizhbours, and eaten with evident relish 
by British travellers visiting that country. 
It were better for the public health if a lar:er 
supply of this easily-grown, wholesom> and 
nutritious ve zetable was on hand, when in season, 
in our own markets. 

Althouzh, by those who esteem the root 
only, it is treated as an annual, the plant is 
really a hardy biennial, and the leafazge and 
flower stems can only be enjoyed in the second 
year, at which time the root is certainly not at 
its best. 

Here it may very properly be mentioned 
that those who are unable to eat Parsnips 
will find a pleasant, nutritious and dizestible 
substitute in this and its kindred vegetable 
Scorzonera. 

Althouzh W. Drummond does not quote 
Salsify in his 1754 catalogue, Justice in the 
Scots Gardiner devotes a paragraph to its 
culture and use, thus: *“ Be sure that your 
soil has been well-dugg, that their lonz-topt 
roots may run easily down and swell well. 
In October they will be fit for use, that is 
boil them first. then slice them and fry them 
with butter and floure, and they will eat well 
and are very wholesome.” To the advice of 
Justice may be added the following reripes 
taken from Burpee’s Vegetable Cook Book: 
“Scrape and cut one quart Salsify into small 
pieces ; put in cold water so it will not discolor. 
Drain, cover with boiling water, boil slowly 
forty-five minutes, drain and cover with one cup 
cream sauce (recipa follows). Put in baking 
dish, sprinkle with bread crumbs and put in 
hot oven ten minutes.” Mrs. Scotts recipe, 
for cream sauce, good for any vezetable one 
Wishes to serve creamed, is as follows :—’** Take 
one quart of vegetables, which is usually enough 
for four persons, with a correctly balanced meal. 
One table-spoon butter, one table-spoon flour 
half-teaspoon salt and white pepper, one 
teaspoon grated onion (or nutmeg), one cup 
cold milk. Melt butter in shallow saucepan 
over fire, remove, add flour and mix until smooth, 
return to fire and add cold milk, stirring slowly 
all the time, add salt, pepper and flavouring, 
and boil three minutes; this will not have to 
he strained.” 
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Salsify also makes good mock-oyster soup. 
According to The Vegetable Garden, Salsify 
was only brought into cultivation at a com- 
paratively recent date, but in the Herbal of 
Dodonaeus, 1554, I find the following uses and 
virtues ascribed to the Goat’s Beard, one of the 
various names applied to Salsify. ‘‘ The rootes 
of Goat's Beard boyled and drunken aswageth 
paines, and cureth prickings and unpurtunes 


of the side. The said root also is very good to 
be used in meates and salades. To be taken 
as the rootes of Rampions..’” Two hundred 


years after Dodoen’s Herbal was published, 
Phillip Miller quoted several varieties of Trago- 
pogon from the Pinax of Caspar Bauhin, 1671, 
No. 2 being T. pratense luteum, and No. 3 being 
T. purpureo coeruleum pomi folio quod ortici 
vulgo, and stated “ this is the Goat’s Beard of a 
purple colour and a Leek leaf, commonly called 
Salsafy. Sorts Nos. 2 and 3 are eaten plant and 
root.” 

In this connection the following incident 
may possibly interest some of the country 
readers of The Gardeners’ Chronicle. Many 
years ago, when enjoying a very tastily cooked 
hare at the table of one of our Essex seed 
growers (who, by-the-way, always sent in with 
his other crops a few pounds of splendid Salsify 
seeds), I learned that the presence of the hare 
on my host's table was due to its intense love 
of the Salsify plant. The grower, knowing 
this, made a practice of sowiny a plot in a field 
near his house every year, and the temptation 
being too strong to be resisted, a few hares 
found their way to his table, and incidentally, 
the seeds saved paid the rent of the plot. Any 
reader desirous of emulating the strategy of 
this grower had better look up the game laws 
before adopting his methods of * catching the 
hare.” 


Viewin the plant from the historical stand- 
point, there is little to add to what has been 
already mentioned. Dodonaeus in 1554. 
fizures the ordinary blue-flowered and a yellow- 


flowered variety under the Brabant name 
“ Boexbaert oft. Josephsbloemen,”’ the first 
named variety having the best root. The Latin 


name is given as Herci barba and Coma; the 
Grecian Tetrapogon and Come; the Italan, 
according to Matthiolus, as Saseefries; the 


Engelsche as Buckesbearde. In the Supplement 
to the Herbal, 1618, it is stated that the Engelsche 
have named it Buckesbearde, Goatsbearde 
and Joseph's Floure, and that Lobel had 
named it Indiaensche Salsifie. Mention is 
also made of Theophrastus and Dioscorides. 
to whom the plant, as a native of Europe, was 
evidently well-known, but the reference is 
obscure. Mention is also made of a red flowered 
variety grown in France and Italy, and in the 


latter country a white-flowered variety was 


found in the Appenines. 

During the recent war, a big advertising effort 
was made, particularly in the midland counties, 
to boom this vegetable asan addition to the food 
supplies of the nation, and, happily, there was 
an abundant supply of seed available. It took 
on very well at first, and the seed was rapidly 
cleared out, but since Potatos have become 
available onee more, the demand for Salsify 
has fallen off, probably because the cooking is 
easier. 

With the solitary exception of the Mammoth 
Sandwich Island variety, which is reputed to 
have come to us by way of America. and is said 
by Mr. Burpee to be double the size of the old 
variety, it is to French botanists and growers 
we are indebted for such improvements 
as have been made. 


These have aimed at the shortening of the root 
with a corresponding increase in its width, 
combined with larger and more tender foliage 
and a smoother skin. M. L. Clause, of Bretigny, 
s the only firm I know that offers a Giant Russian 
Rose-flowered variety. Everybody claims the 
right to describe Salsify as The Oyster Plant. 
Other names are given to their selections by 
different merchants, but thoy all amount 
to practically the same thing, so that it is not 
necessary to set them out in detail; suffice it 
to say that while great improvements have 
undoubtedly already been made, the end is 
not yet. S. B. Dicks, 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE. 


Perpetual-flowering Carnations.—On p. 455, 
Mr. Allwood advocates a change of stock and 
soil to combat diszases in Perpetual-flowering 
Carnations. I am well aware of the advantage 
of a change of stock, but at the rame time. 
by rigidly selecting the plants, and consizning 
all weakly ones to the rubbish heap, I have kept 
Carnations healthy and free from disease 
for years in the various gardens under my care. 
More often than not excess of fire-heat and 
insufficient ventilation when trying to produce the 
maximum of blooms in mid-winter are the 
causes Which weaken the planta. They then 
become a prey to red spider, which 1 have 
noted generally preceeds stem rot. Mr. Allwood 
does not approve of growers in different parts 
of the country exchanging cuttings; obviously 
that would be bad for trade from a nurseryman‘s 
point of view, and he states that neither would 
give away his best. The same remark applies 
equally to nurserymen who grow for market. 
If plants are bought from them it is not likely 
that they are going to send out all their best 
plants and retain the secondary ones for them- 
selves. Further on Mr. 
farmers buying their seed Potatos ; such stocks 
usually come from Scotland or Ireland, or at 
the nearest, Lincolnshire, not usually from a 
neighbouring farmer. A good farmer would not 
consider it much of a change from Hayward’s 
Heath to Wivelsfield! Grigor Roy, Stoke 
d Abernon Manor Gardens, Cobham, Surrey. 


Problems of Fruiting.—On page 392, Mr. 
Weston observes that, as fruit growers, we 
imagine we sometimes play a tremendous part 
in bringing about a crop of fruit. In my 
opinion we do, or we may do, by a system of 
careful and intelligent culture, such as recom- 
mended by Mr. Paice (on the same page), with 
whose remarks I entirely agree. There will be 
failures occasionally with outdoor fruits, owinz 
to climatic influences, but if these occur we have 
the satisfaction of knowing the fault is not ours, 
provided the same persistence is maintained 
as practised in the culture of fruits under glass. 
With reference to the question ** Why does the 
Peach, Nectarine and Vine bear consistently 
under glass ? ” I should say that the reason is, 
that under good culture every encouragement 
is given, combined with the fact that these 
crops are under complete control during the 
stages of rest and growth, and being allowed 
to carry only a crop they ean bring to perfection 
each season. Cherry trees, in Kent invariably 
bloom well, because the Cherry, being more 
prolific than the Apple or Pear, is usually well- 
furnished with fruit spurs year after year, 
especially in the case of varietics grown for 
market in those parts of Kent where they seem 
to revel in the soil peculiar to the district. 
May not the reason for the Morello being such 
a consistent cropper on north and east walls 
be that the blossoming period is retarded 
until the flowers are safe from frost? Bush 
fruits, again, if under good culture, are naturally 
prolific. ‘The Gooseberry usually has a fair 
amount of leafage to protect the blossom ; 
the Red Currant, not having that protection, 
does occasionally get caught by a late frost, 
resulting in the loss of the fruits at the top of 
the bush. Respecting the Holly, the fact of 
last year’s berries remaining till late in the spring 
and summer of this year may have prevented 
the trees from making a fruitful growth this 
season; if they did make good growth and 
flowered well the clumatie conditions at the time 
may have been against a good set. Tam of 
opinion that if flowers are removed from Rhodo- 
dendrons and Azaleas so soon as faded, and a 
suitable stimulant is given the trees, the chances 
are in favour of a good show of blossom the 
following season. J have seen specimen plants 
of Azalea indica shown year after year in perfect 
condition at York Gala, in June. So soon as 
possible after the show every bloom is removed 
carefully, the plants gently forced into growth, 
and abundantly sprayed until buds have formed 
when they are hardened off and put outside 
for six or eight weeks before being housed for 
the winter. J. R.A. 


Allwood refers to 


SOCIETIES. 


DUMFRIES AND DISTRICT HORTICULTURAL. 


IN view of the unsatisfactory results of the 
past year's working and a falling off of interest 
for some vears, the cessation of the operations 
of this Society appears to be likely to take 
place. The Society was established many 
years ago to take up the work of the old Dumfries 
and Galloway Horticultural Society, and carried 
on for a long time with considerable success. 
Even during the war years, when many shows 
were discontinued, the Society held non-com- 
petitive exhibitions, devoting the proceeds to 
war charities, and ran with efficiency a scheme 
for the supply of vegetables to the fleet. Within 
the past few years, some lack of support from 
trade and other exhibitors, and from the general 
public, has been apparent. 

With a view to enlisting a better attendance 
of the public a two-days’ show was held in 1925, 
but the results have proved disappointing, 
and the annual report showed a considerable 
loss on the show which had to be met by drawing 
on the reserves, which are now greatly depleted. 
At the recent annual meeting matters came to 
& crisis owing to the decision of the president, 
Mr. A. W. M’Alister, and the secretary, Miss 
Young not to accept office again. Both of 
these office bearers have rendered admirable 
assistance and no effort on their part has been 
wanting. It was resolved to adjourn the 
meeting in view of the small attendance, and 
at the adjourned one, held about a week ago, 
the prospects were so discouraging that no 
progress could be made, and it was ultimately 
resolved to leave the position in the hands of tre 
non-retiring members of the committee. 


THE ORCHID CLUB. 

THERE was an extensive display of well- 
flowered plants at the meeting of the Orchid. 
Club, held on December 11, including many 
choice varieties of Cypripedium, Odontoglossum, 
and Cymbidium, among the latter being a 
magnificently-flowered plant of C. Doris. 
with five full spikes, from the collection of 
A. T. Cussons, Esq. 


DIPLOMAs OF MERIT. 

Cypripedium Corsair, Holford’s vur.—A large. 
elegant flower with a shapely dorsal sepal, 
the greater part being of rich crimson colour, 
with a pale margin. The petals and lip are 
well-proportioned, yellow, stained with brown. 

Cypripedium Noel Hardy (nitens Leeanum 
var. Becktoniae xX Nirvuna).—A_ large, well- 
displayed and finely-proportioned flower. The 
dorsal sepal is three-and-a-quarter inches across, 
White, with a small, pale, green luna, and a 
few radiating reddish spots. The petals and: 
lip are pale yellowish green. Both from Dr. 
CRAVEN MOORE. 


CERTIFICATE OF CULTURAL COMMENDATION. 


Cymbidium Doris.—The specimen was in 
a nine-inch pot, and carried five full spikes 
with a total of 151 flowers. 


GROUPS. 


Sir Wituiam THORN (gr. Mr. R. Williams) 
showed a large and effective group composed of 
Cypripediums, including good examples of C. 
Corsair, C. Dreadnought, C. John Hartley, C. 
Monialis, and others. A. T. Cussons, Esq. (gr. Mr. 
A.Dalgleish), had an elegant group of Cymbidiums 
together with a selection of Cypripediums. 
The former consisted of various varieties of 
C. Doris, and the latter, among others, of C. 
Memoria F. M. Ogilvie, C. The Premier, and the 
richly coloured C. Pyralex. Dr. CRAVEN Moore 
(gr. Mr. W. Gilden), exhibited a very showy 
group of choice Cypripediums and Odonto- 
glossums, among Which special mention may be 
made of Cypripedium Corsair, Holford's var., 
C. Roundhead, C. Glorita var. Purity, and C. 
Major Hanbury Carlisle. B. J. BECKTON, 
Esq., (gr. Mr. W. A. Stewart), showed Cypri- 
pedium Warrior, Green's var., C. San-actaeus, 
Bedford's var. and others. 
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READING AND DISTRICT GARDENERS’. 


THE concluding meeting of the autumn session 
was held in the Abbey Hall, on Monday, Decem- 
ber 14, and was presided over by Mr. A. W. 
Gower. 

The subject for discussion was “ Soils,” and 
this was introduced by Mr. H. H. Cook, Univer- 
sity College Gardens, Shinfield, who handled his 
subject in a way that could be followed easily. 
He described the various soils and their formation, 
fully explained the difference between soil 
and sub-soil, texture of soil, percolation of water, 
surtace-tension, evaporation, drainage, tempera- 
ture, aspect, soil bacteria, retention of manures 
by soil, concluding with fertility and condition. 
A very lengthy and instructive discussion 
followed, in which Messrs. Gower, Young, 
Terry, Cox, Townsend, Nugent, Priest, Moulton 
Fulker, Reeves, Carter, Kirby, and others 
took part. 

In the competition for three dishes of Potatos, 
the entries were not so numerous as usual, 
but, fortunately, some fine tubers were shown. 
The first prize including the Gardening Illustrated 
Bronze Medal, was won by Mr. F. J. GREEN, 
The Gardens, Aldermaston Court, who had 
a specially fine dish of The Bishop ; the second 
prize was won by Mr. A. H. FULKER, The Gardens, 
Elmhurst, Reading, and the third by Mr. A. E. 
Kirsy, Amity Road, Reading. 

In the non-competitive section, Mr E. Its, 
Brighton Road, Reading, exhibited several 
varieties of Apples grown on an allotment, 
to which the judges drew special attention. 





? 
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NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


AT the concluding meeting of this Society's 
Floral Committee, held at the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society’s Hall, Westminster, on Monday, 
December 14, there was a goodly display of 
new, late-flowering Chrysanthemums. Indeed, 
the feature of this and the previous meeting 


has been the increasing number and high 
quality of late-flowering varieties. The fol- 
lowing awards were made :-— 
First-CbLass CERTIFICATE. 
Omega. II. 2 b.—An ineurving Japanese 
variety of good size and substance. The 


loosely incurving florets are amber, with a 
reddish bronze suffusion on the inner surface. 
Shown by Mr. H. SHoESMITH, jun., Woking. 

Phryne. II. 1 b.—A reflexing Japanese 
variety of medium decorative size (Fig. 204, 
p. 493). The colour is pink, and the long, 
drooping florets give the flower a very distinct 
and elegant appearance. Shown by Messrs. 
CRAGG, HARRISON AND CRAGG, . 

Bianca. II. 1 b.—A decorative variety of 
flattish, Japanese form. The florets are regular 
and of fine substance, suggesting that the 
flowers will travel well when packed. The 
colour is a pleasing shade of bronzy chestnut. 
Shown by Messrs. CRAGG, HARRISON AND 
CRaAGG. 

Zenith, V.2 a.—This handsome single variety 
(Fig. 206 p. 497) is particularly effective at this 
season of the year. The flowers are of medium 
size, the broad florets making up a rounded, 
sturdy, long-lasting bloom. The colour has 
been described as terra-cotta over a yellow base, 
but the official description gives it as bright 
voppery orange. There is a narrow yellow zone 
around the central dise. Shown by Messrs. 
KEITH LUX¥FORD AND Co. 

Incomparable, V.2 a.—This is a large, single 
variety with several rows of narrow, reddish- 
purple florets. A white zone surrounds the 
vellow dise. Shown by Messrs. Kerra Lux - 
FORD and Co. 





CATALOQUES RECEIVED. 





Seeds. 
DICKSONS SEEDS. LTD., Chester. 
SUTTON AND SONS, Reading. r 
J. PEED AND SuX, West Norwood, S.E. 27. 

DICKSON AND ROBINSON, Cathedral Street, Manchester. 
E. WEBB AND SONS (STOURBRIDGE), LTD., Stourbridge . 
Foreign. 

E. SANDER, The Nurseries, Tornesch, near Hamburg, 
Germany.—Fruit, Rose, aud forest trees. (Whole- 

sale). 
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Obituary. 





Mrs. W. Crump.—We regret to record the 
death of Mrs. Crump, wife of Mr. William 
rump, V.M.H., at Oakridge, Malvern Link, 
on December 15, in her eighty-first year. The 
funeral took place at Madresfield Church, on 
Saturday, December 19, when many old friends 
attended. Our readers will remember that Mr. 
Crump was at Madresfield Gardens for over 
thirty years, retiring seven years ago, and will 
join with us in sympathy with him in his great 
sorrow. Mr. and Mrs. Crump celebrated their 
volden wedding four years ago. 


Suzuki, Hamakichi.— We regret to announce 
the death, on December 17, in Yokohama, of 
Mr. Hamakichi Suzuki, the president of the 
Yokohama Nursery Co., Ltd., and one of the 
foremost horticulturists in Japan. He was the 
son of the founder of the company, and well- 
known to many members of the trade, as he 
had visited America, England and the Continent 
on several occasions. Mr. Suzuki's knowledge 
of plants was very wide, especially those of 
Japanese and Chinese origin, and he frequently 
accompanied Mr. E. H. Wilson and other visitors 
to Japan on their plant-hunting expeditions. 
He is succeeded by a younger brother, who 
studied several years in English and American 
nurseries. 


Walker, Alfred O., F.LS.--We regret to learn 
of the death, at Uleombe Place, Maidstone, 
on the 16th inst., of Alfred O. Walker, Esq., 
F.L.S., at the advanced age of ninety-three 
years. The deceased gentleman was a keen 
horticulturist, and numbered among his personal 
friends such great gardeners of bygone days 
as Sir F. Crisp, Rev. Charles Woolley Dodd and 
Mr. Harpur Crewe, to mention only a few. 
He was a frequent correspondent to The Gar- 
deners Chronicle, his last communication having 
reference to one of his favourite plants, Cheir- 
anthus mutabilis, the true stock of which 
he had grown for many years. 











ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


(OLDEN EuvonyMvus AND ReEveERsION. C. M. 
It is not quite clear whether you mean 
Euonymus japonicus aureus, or E. japonicus 
ovatus aureus. The former has a large 
golden blotch in the centre of the leaf, and 
is named E. japonicus medio-pictus aureus 
in some nursery lists. The other is less 
hardy, and sometimes gets injured by frost. 
The golden variegation of this plant is irre- 
gular. Sometimes numbers of leaves on a shoot 
are wholly golden yellow, and fairly often 
there are branches with all of the leaves golden 
yellow. Attempts have been made in gardens 
to get this variety of a uniform golden yellow, 
but such bushes refuse to thrive, and gradually 


dwindle away, because there is so little 
chlorophyll (leaf-green colouring matter) 


in the leaves. The variegation of both varieties 


may be regulated in the same way. Quite 
early in the life of a variegated, rooted 
cutting a green shoot may appear, and 


before it grows very long, it should be pinched, 
that is. the point only should be removed, 
preserving a few of the green leaves. If 
the green shout were allowed to grow, it would 
soon become so strong that the whole bush 
would be green ina vearortwo. The stopping 
of the green shoots gives a stimulus to the 
variegated ones, which then take the lead, 
Young bushes should be watched, and gone 
over occasionally to pinch the green shoots 
during the growing season, As the bushes 
vain strength they will grow more rapidly and 
become large, with variegation over the whole 
surface. Any green shoots that arise can then 
be wholly removed from the variety with a 
central golden blotch: but a few green leaves 
should be preserved on E. japonicus ovatus 
aureus. 

Names OF Fruit. X. Y. 1, not recognised, 
probably Tower of Glammis; 2, Claygate 
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Pearmain ; 3, Bramley’s Seedling ; 4, Dume- 
low’s Seedling; 5, Emperor Alexander ; 
6, The Queen. A. T. S. Black Foxwhelp. 


C. H. G@. 1, Bramleys’ Seedling ; 2, Round 
Winter Nonesuch; 3, Niton House; 4, not 
recognised. E. B. 1, Roundways Magnum 


Bonum ; 2, Dumelow`s Seedling (syn. Welling- 
ton); 3, Dutch Mignonne. A. S. 1, 
Gascoyne’s Scarlet ; 2, Wealthy ; 3, Ribston 
Pippin; 4, Shepherds Fame; 9. Lane's 
Prince Albert ; 6, Norfolk Beauty ; 7. Cullen. 
J. M. 1, Nanny; 2, Baxters Pearmain 
R. A. 1, Queen: 2, Adams's Pearmain ; 
3. Cox’s Orange Pippin; 4, Mabbot’s Pear- 
main; 5, Winter Majetin: 6, Golden Noble ; 
7, Api Gros: 8, Col. Vaughan ; 9, Tower of 
(Ghunmis; 10, Lewis's Incomparable; 11, 
Wvken Pippin ; 12, Norfolk Beefing. J. J. K. 
2, 9 and 1), decayed : 3, Yorkshire Beauty ; 
6, Worcester Pearmain: 7, Warner's King; 
10, Lemon Pippin; 16, Dumelow’s Seedling 
(svn. Wellington); 17, Mère de Meénage : 
I8, Smalls Adimirable ; 19, Cox's Pomona : 
21, Scarlet Golden Pippin ; 22, Lord Burghley; 
23, Sam Young: 24, Manx Codlin. 

NAME OF Prants. M. A. 
frigida. R. A. R. 
(Lady's Tresses): 
the potting material. 


G. Cotoneaster 
Npiranthes autumnalis 
this probably came in 


PANCRATIUM MACULATUM (Y) W. B. There 
is no such species as Pancratitun maculatum, 
so there must be a mistake somewhere. 
Possibly C. maritimum is meant. This is a 
native of the Mediterranean regions, and is 
nearly hardy in the south and west of England, 
when planted out at the foot of a warm wall, 
especially in front of a warm house. 
Generally, however, it requires greenhouse 
treatment, and grows quite well in any good 
potting compost. 


Vixe Borver. J. Z. Drainage is one of the 
most important operations in the formation 
of a vine border, and it is better to take 
all ordinary precautions at the first, rather 
than to run any risk of failure after several 
vears have elapsed. Coke cinders, if large 
enough, would provide suitable drainage 
material, especially if a dressing of old lime 
rubble is placed on the top. The finer 
lime rubble will prevent the soil from being 
washed down amongst the lower drainage 
material. Proper provision should be made 
to carry off the surplus water. A well- 
drained border is not only drier, but warmer, 
than a water-logged, or badly drained one. 


Communications Received.—E. J. M.—A. J. S.— 
C. B.—W. B. G.—A. S.—W. H.—H. C. J., India.— 
W.—R. & Co—W. F. & Co—L. G., Brusscls.-- 
W. A.—Ambitious. —C. A. B.—A. G. P. 





NEW INVENTIONS. 





IT is very encouraging for the outlook of 
better trade to note that the Patent Applica- 
tions for 1925 are about 33,000, showing a 
large increase on 1924, closely approaching the 
“boom” year of 1920, which was the highest 
on record. 

Messrs. Rayner and Co., the Chancery Lane 
Patent Agents, state that while the Motor trade 
has been particularly favoured with new inven- 
tions and designs. the record of activity still 
remains with the youthful industry of 
* Wireless.” 

A marked feature of the year’s Patents is 
theattention paid to the subject of advertising : 
showing clearly that new ideas are being sought 
for in this art which is so valuable to the 
success of modern business. In aircraft also. 
some notable improvements have occurred, 
particularly in airship designs, and important 
commercial developments are bound to ensue 
in this direction, 

Traders and merchants ate everywhere 
securing special Trade Marks to protect their 
individual trade, not only in Great Britain 
but in the Colonies and foreign countries, and 
there ure clear indications of the awakening of 
British enterprise both at home and abroad. 
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yo STONE PAVING for Garden 
Paths and Lily Ponds; rectangular or broken for 

rustic work; steps and wal! coping; rockery.— GEO. 

VINT & BROS., Stone Merchants, Idle, Bradford. 
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“ELECTED GREY WESTMORELAND 
KJ Weathered and Waterworn Mountain Limestone 
Rockery. The finest Rockery Stone; also York Stone 
Garden Paving. — HERBERT BROOK, High Road, 
Whetetone, N.20, and Lightcliffe, Yorkshire. 


INEST LOAM in England; new Surrey 
cutting, very fibrous ; truckloads quoted. Trial bags 

Leaf Mould, Loam, Sand, or Peat, 3/- each; B. Slag, 6/6, 
Super., 9/-—HERBERT SHEA, Soil Expert, Romford. 


ENUINE CUMBERLAND TURF 

Weathered Mountain Rockery, Crazy Paving, 

Special Red Shale for Hard Courts.— KERSHAW, 
LIMITED, Garden Makers, Keighley. 


KETTERING LOAM. 


OR SALE, excellent turf loam for gardening 

purposes. Fresh cut. F.O.R. Geddington Station, 

L.M. & 8. Railway. For further particulars apply, 
A. STANTON, Foreman, Geddington, Kettering. 


rWXURF, Loam, Manure and cultivated turf 
for bowling greens, best lawns, etc.; fibrous turf 
mould, from heap three years old, a very rich soil; recom- 
mended for top dressing, digging in borders; farmyard 
manure.—FROGLEYS, Hoddesdon, Herts. 


OAL, Coke and Anthracite.—Trucks to 
any station. House Coal from 15/- per ton pit; 
Welsh Anthracite, 26/6 pit; Sem Anthracite (regis- 
tered), 22/6; semi Anthracite, 20'-; Horticultural 
Coke, 15/6.—BUCKLE COLLIERY CO., 59, Hales, 
Cheltenham. 


GETAN DISPOSAL for country houses, 
factories, farms, &c.; no emptying of cesspools ; no 
solids ; no open filter beds ; everything underground and 
automatic; a perfect fertiliser obtainable. — WILLIAM 
BEATTIE, 9, wer Grosvenor Place, Westminster. 
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WILLIS BROS.’ 


Garden Fertiliser 


THE BEST ON THE MARKET. 


NO STABLE MANURE REQUIRED. 
For digging in or as atop dressing. For Kitchen 
ardens or Herbaceous Borders. 

1 cwt., 15/-; $-cwt., 9/-; 28 lbs., 5/-; £14 10/- per 

ton. All Carriage Paid. 


VINE BORDER COMPOUND. 
Supplied in two grades. Coarse—for New Borders 
Fine—for Renovating Old Borders. 

25/- per cwt. £24 per ton. Carriage Paid. 
For New Vine Borders: To each cart load of good 
fibrous loam, add }$-cwt. Compound and one bushel 
Stick Charcoal, and mix thoroughly. For Renovating 
Old Borders: Remove as much as possible of the 
surface soil without damaging the roots, and mix 

-cwt. Vine Border Compound with each ton of good 
brous loam. 


CHARCOAL. 

Best Wood Charcoal, in sticks, 3/- bus. ; 14/6 5 bus. sack 
Fine Dust Charcoal j- 4, 146 

Bags included. Carriage Paid. 


WILLIS BROS.’ WINTER WASH for Fruit Trees 
This is prepared from the recipe of a celebrated 
Canadian Apple Grower, who is noted for his clean fruit 
and orchards. 

1 gal., 10/- ; 5 gals., 45/- ; Cans included. Carr. Paid. 


NEW RU3SIAN MATS. 
7 ft. by 3 ft. 6 in., 14/6 per doz. Carriage Paid. 


DRESSED CANVAS COVERS. 
For covering Frames, Violet Pits, etc. Fitted with 


eyelets and cords complete, and made to any size. 
44 ft. wide ai: per yard 8 ft. wide 9/- per yard 
7 ” 8/- ” 


[= ’ 10;- ” 
a s A Carriage Paid. ee. 
GARDEN SUPPLIES AT LOWEST PRICES. 


Write for our list of Garden Manures and 
Horticultural Sundries. Free on application. 


WILLIS Bros. qazeenvex) Ltd. 


HARPENDEN, HERTS. 
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<SHrteds didik! 


I just burnt them on the ground d 

24 and they thoroughly fumigated 
my plants The judge wanted 
3 the name of the stuff that kept 
<a my flowers so insect free I 
told him “Darlington's 
AUTO - SHREDS” At all 
seedsmen They cost—No. 1 
(To fumigate 10,000 cubic ft.) 
For tender or ordinary plants, 
6/- No 2 (10,000 c f- Ordin- 
ary plants,4/6. No 3 (1,000 c.f.) Ord- 
ina-y or tender plants 1/- No 4(2,500 
cf.) ditto.1/9 Any difficulty in 

obtaining write direct to 

W. DARLINGTON & SONS, LTD. 2 
HACKNEY, LONDON, E.8 Le 


* 













ORCHIDS. |. 


THE LARGEST RAISERS 
GROWERS & EXPORTERS 








CHARLESWORTH & CO., LTD., 


HAYWARDS HEATH, SUSSEX. 








NEW ILLUSTRATED LIST—Post Free. 
Carriage paid England & Wales, Scotland & Ireland 10% extra 


£3 176 


Greenhouses '’:*= Pent Root H 
from £5 176-?* } from £4 50 


Estimates for Port: ble Buildings—Free. 
T. BATH & CO., Ltd., Savoy 8t, London, W.C. 2 
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it was first 
edition, bringing it up 


ever since 


has enhanced its wonderful popularity. 
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CALENDAR OF 
GARDEN OPERATIONS 





Price 


HIS book, so handy for the amateur or cottage gardener, has been in constant 


published by the 


It is just the book for an experienced gardener to give to one rather less experienced, 
and anxiczs to avoid the pitfails into which the unwary are apt to fall. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, Ltd., 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 





2/11 post free. 


to date in method and appearance, 
The arrangement of the contents according 
to the work to be done in the garden each month makes it delightfully easy to refer 
to, and in addition there are extremely useful articles on various subjects- connected 
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Messrs. 





extend to their many 
customers and friends the 
Season's Hearty Greeting 
and Best Wishes for the 
Hew Wear. 


The Royal Seed Establishment, 
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siete “CLIBRANS’ VICTORY” 
BY APPOINTMENT. for 1 926. 

A cross between Bide’s Recruit and Sensation and undoubtedly 
the finest of all tomatoes grown to-day. It is an enormous - 
cropper, producing smooth fruit of perfect shape and colour. 


Every season it is grown in increasing quantities by private 
and market growers alike; a sure criterion of its excellence. 











A Customer writes : 

“I have no hesitation in saying that your ‘ Victory’ ‘Tomato is 
the best I have ever grown. I regret you are unable to see them before 
we gather too many from them. I have plants seven feet high carrying 
nine trusses all good; on one of these I counted twenty-six fruits and 
consider the weight on this truss to be over three pounds.” 

Another writes : 
“I have a wonderful crop of your ‘ Victory’ Tomato. I have 


gathered stones of fruit, and on thirty plants there must be quite ten 
stones hanging now. I never saw a Tomato to equal it.” 
Per packet 1/6, post free. 


OUR SEED LISI SATAII PME eee APO 


illustrate the finest 


FOR 1926 VEGETABLES & FLOWERS 


Copy free on _ request- nenne bi pile ea. 


CLIBRANS Ltd., ALTRINCHAM. 
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OF QUALITY 


T= painstaking care in Selecting, Testing, and raising only the 
best varieties of Vegetables is again confirmed in the record list of 
Gold Medals awarded during 1925 to Exhibits of Carters Vegetabies. 


It is well to remind our customers that over 12,000 individual test 
rows were grown to full maturity in our grounds at Raynes Park 
during the past season, to compare and examine the merits of each 
variety at every stage of growth. 
This process is carried out each year so that the highest standard of 
quality is maintained. 
CARTERS LEVIATHAN 
LONG-POD BROAD BEAN. 
THE NEW 
25 NOVELTIES IN ILLUSTRATED 


VEGETABLES AND 
CATALOGUE 
FLOWERS LISTED NOW READY SEEDSMEN TO H.M. THE KING 


OE. TOR. AAG: POST FREE. RAYNES PARK, LONDON 
S. W. 20. 


TREE LOPPING DOBBIE’S 
Bros. SCOTCH-GROWN ROSES 


Warner Bros., 


PATENT “ECLIPSE” SECTIONAL, 
WROUGHT RIVETED CONICAL, 
SECTIONAL SADDLE, and CAST CONICAL 
BOILERS, with 55 years experience. 

: in 200 sizes 











to heat from Timber Merchants These succeed where others fail 
40 to 10,000 feet. Send at once for a Catalogue 
UNEQUALLED. STANLEY ROAD, “ere 
Over 40,000 sold CROYDON. | Please name this Paper 
LOWEST PRICES a a 
ANE. TOT AA: * rea DOBBIE & CO. LTD 
STAFF, Š i | ; *Phone : 
J. G. WAG „Dr. —— 9 oe Ss " Thornton Heath 1267 Nurserymen —— EDINBURGH. 








GLASSHOUSES 


For Drawings embodying expert planning, Specifications detailing genuine 
materials and skilled craftsmanship, Estimates giving lowest prices consistent 
with above conditions, write to 


CARTER & HOWARD 


Horticultural Builders and Heating Engineers 


Kingston Road, Raynes Park, Wimbledon, London, S.W. 20 
Telaphéne—Winibledoh 2377. 
INTERVIEWS AND SURVEYS BY APPOINTMENT, 


Photographs of Contracts executed and copies of unsolicited letters of 
appreciation post free on request. 





Buildings erected complete with Brickwork and „Heating Apparatus in any 
part of the country. ESTABLISHED 1900. 


vi. 


— — 


GEO. JACKMAN & SON 


Woking Nurseries, SURREY, 


Invite Inspection of their Large and 
aried Stock of 


ORNAMENTAL 


TREES 


AND 


SHRUBS, 


FOREST TREES, CLIMBERS 
(Including their Celebrated Clematis), 


FRUIT TREES, ROSES, 
HERBACEOUS AND ALPINE PLANTS. 


200 Acres of Stock to Select from. 











Catalogues tree on Application. 


Advice given on al] matters appertaining to 


LANDSCAPE GARDENING 


an 


ESTATE IMPROVEMENTS. 





ORCHIDS. 


Clesn. well grown and cheap: also 
Many Rare and Choice Varieties. 


STOVE AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS OF ALL KINDS. 


Kindlv send for Catalogue. 


JAMES CYPHER & SONS, 
Exotic Nurseries, CHELTENHAM 





DOBBIE’S 
Catalogue and Guide to 
Gardening 


141 Pages—225 [llustrations. 





Send to-day 
mentioning 
“ Gardeners’ 
Chronicle” 
and you shall have 
a copy free per 
return post. 








DOBBIE & CO,. Ltd. 


Seedsmen and Florists to H.M. The King 
EDINBURGH 





sienna 
Clarence Elliott Limited 
Wish all good gardeners a 
Merry Emas and 
a floriferous Mew Wear. 





— — — — — — — — — — 
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LAXTON S 
BEDFORD 


yn M natae. esr D 
fruit Jrees 
& Small Fruits 
(CATALOGUE( |) _~_) GRATIS JES 


A MILLION TURVES 
FOR SALE 


Price 11/6 per 100, cut, in the place 
Price delivered or F.O.R. on 
application. 


Churt, 


Rotherwood Estate, 


SCARCE ITEMS 


We are still able to book orders for the 

following : 

STANDARDS.—Acer negundo variegata, Prunus 
Pissardii, triloba, Moserii. Cerasus J. Veitch, 
Hisakura, double white. Malus floribunda, 
Scheideckeri, atrosanguinea. Peach Clara 
Meyer. Thorns double scarlet, pink, white, 
and many others. 

BUSH and PYRAMID. — Prunus Pissardii, 
Cotoneaster Simonsii, Berberis Darwini and 
stenophylla, Lonicera nitida, Golden Privet, 
Yews, etc. Ask for particulars. 


WM. BIGNELL & SON, North Road Nurseries, 
Phone : Mountview 2868. HIGHGATE, Ne 6 


Surrey: 





Lo 


turns 


GARDEN REFUSE 


into SYNTHETIC 


FARMYARD 
MANURE 





1 cwt. of ADCO makes from two to three tons of manure 
according to the class of rubbish treated. 

ADCO Accelerator ... 28 1b. 4/6, 56 Ib. 8/-, 1 cwt. 15/- 
Standard ADCO... 7 28 lb. 6/-, 56 1b.11/6, 1 cwt. 20/- 
Carriage paid to nearest goods station. Cash with Order. 
Obtainable from all leading Seedsmen. Write for full particulars 


ADCO, LTD., 60, Harpenden, Herts. 















Also Vines, 


ESTABLISHED 1725. 


RIVERS’ FRUIT TREES 


FOREMOST FOR 
Orchard House Trees, 


THOMAS. RIVERS & SON. LTD: 
SAWBRIDGEWORTH, HERTS. . 






200 YEARS 
Roses, Shrubs, etc. 








DECEMBER 26, 1926. 


— 


A NEW CHERRY. 


After having tested the new 
Cherry, Triaux, for twelve 
years we now introduce ii 
with the certainty that it is 
a valuable addition to its 
class, as it ripens at the 
same time as the Flemish, 
but is very much larger and 
excellent for jam and 
bottling. Six feet standards 
are 15/— each, and we also 
have two-year bushes @ 
10/6 each, and Maidens 7/6 
each. 


— — 


George Bunyard & Co., Ltd., 
The Royal Nurseries, 
Maidstone. 


Established 1796 








WALTER CHAS. SLOCOGK 


- offers - - 


NEW AND SCARCE 


RHODODENDRONS 


in Hybrids and Species, including 
HIMALAYAN, CHINESE, 
and other Rhododendrons 
also a large quantity of HYBRID SEEDLINGS 


raised from these, in various colours, early and 
late flowering. The best have been grafted and 
can be supplied correctly under numbers. 


Also a large assortment of 


AZALEAS, ANDROMEDA, KALMIA, 
HEATHS, Etc., 
and a large GENERAL NURSERY STOCK. 
Area 300 Acres. 


Goldsworth Old Nursery, 
WOKING, SURREY. 


‘Station: Woking (Southern Railway) 1 mile. 


RETS 
A The Pots that Drain 


PETER BAILEY & SONS, Lt: 
Heaton Mersey Pottery, 
Wr. Manchester. 
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This is THE SCIENTIFIC WORK ON GARDENING 


TH E 


GARDENER’S ASSISTANT 


Edited by WM. WATSON, F.R.Hort.S. 


The prejudice against so-called scientific works is their highly technical language. When reading or 
studying the “ GARDENER’S ASSISTANT ” it is not necessary to have a Dictionary or Encyclo- 


pædia at your elbow. 


THE BOOK IS WRITTEN 


IN PLAIN EVERYDAY LANGUAGE 


and the information is clear, concise, and on unimpeachable authority. 


THE BOOK WITH A 


GREAT REPUTATION 





Brief Synopsis of Contents 
The Fruit and Vegetable Garden. 
Kitchen Garden Vegetables. 
Collecting, Storing and Packing Vegetabies. 
Allotment Gardening. 
Medicinal Plants. 
Vegetables for Exhibition. 


Orchards. 
Spraying Fruit Trees. 
The Apple. The Pear. 


Piums and Damsons. 

Peaches and Nectarines. 

Apricots, Cherries, Currants. 

Gooseberries, Raspberries. 

Strawberries, etc. 

Miscellaneous Hardy Fruits. 

The Orchard House. 

Grape Vines. Figs. Melons. 
Pineapples, Bananas, Oranges and Lemons. 
Storing Fruits. 

Packing Fruits for Road and Rail. 

Fruit Preserving. 

Preserving Vegetables by Bottling. 

Plant Diseases caused by Fungi. 

insect and other Plant Enemies. 

Garden Friends. 

Transplanting. Pruning. 

Tools, Instruments, etc., used in Gardens. 
Flower Gardens and Pleasure Grounds. 
Hardy Ornamental Trees and Shrubs. 
Hardy Herbaceous and Alpine Plants. 
Hardy and Half-Hardy Annuals. 
Aquatic and Bog Plants. 

Bedding. 

The Sub-tropical Garden. 

Popular Garden Plants. 

Greenhouse and Conservatory. 

The Stove or Tropical House. 

Orchids, Ferns, Palms, Cycads. 

Succulent Plants. 

Forcing and Retarding. 

Garden Structures. 
Artificial Heating. 
Botany for Gardeners. 
Peeraer: 

Calendar of Operations in the Garden. 
Index, otc., etc. 


Propagation. 








Some Recent Testimonials 


Leicester, 20 8:25. 
The books will be of immense value to me 
as they contain the practical, together with 
the scientilic, side of every branch of horti- 
culture, in such a way to be understandable 
to all who are interested in gardening, 
(Signed) Win. E. 


Evesham, 3 9 25, 
It is a verv good work, and the articles 
cover everything in horticulture that one is; 
likely to require ; the subjects are well written 
up and very interesting. 
(Signed) W. C. 


Shirebrook, 31 8 2o. 

May J say that I thiuk they are tine and 

easily the best books I have handled on the 
subject. (Signed) H. R. 

Hadley, 98 25. 

Should prove of great assistance to any 


gardeper or allotinent helder. 
(Signed) W. W. H. 





The Knowledge of the Great 


KEW, EDINEURGH, CAMBRIDGE, 


is at your service 





Botanic Gardens, 


THE GARDENER'S 
ENCYCLOPADIA 





HIS. the most important book on gardening ever published, has just been completed 
under the direction of Wu. Watson. F.R.Hort.S.. Curator of Kew Gardens, assisted by 22 


specialists —-each an expert on the subject he writes upon. From its pages the 
expert and amateur alike 
to cope with and overcome ' WILL to get the best value 
the difficulties, small and LEARN HO from his investment 
great, whjch frequently of Money, Time, and 
trouble the small gardener. ESS 





att Effort. 








Each branch of horticulture and its allied subjects has a definite section of its own, and 
each section is correlated by cross-reference wherever needful. There are hundreds of text 
illustrations in addition to a magnificent series of full-page coloured plates. 

Science is the keynote of successful horticulture, and science discloses most of her treasures 
to all who can use the key of specialised knowledge. The new edition of the “ GARDENER’S 

Var KLA bi vray 9d 3 = V e 
ASSISTAN I” is as great a boon to the present-day gardeners as the early editions of this 
historic work were to the generations who built the great tradition of British Gardening. 
It is a veritable UNIVERSITY OF HORTICULTURAL LORE, an ENCYCLOPEDIA of 
every process, every problem, every plant to which gardeners, market gardeners, fruit growers, 
bulb growers, nurserymen, garden architects and landscape gardeners, seed growers and 
merchants, hybridists and specialists are called upon to apply their skill and knowledge. 

Phe new GARDEXER'S ASSISTANT ” thoroughly justifies its claim to be a work of 
deep interest and importance to everyone connected, professionally or as an amateur, with 
gardening. 

` READ WHAT YOUR PAPER SAYS: 

Watson's “© GARDENER’S ASSISTANT “is a work which should tind a place in every vardener’s library 
and where it does, we are convinced that it will rarely be left: lying on the sheli. We would especially recommend 
young gardeners to acquire a copy and to peruse it thoroughly, Jf they do, it will greatly add to both their know- 
ledge of gardening and to the plaasure which they derive from following the most attractive ot all crafts. No leas 
than the protessional ¢ acdener, the amateur may make use of this most admirable of © assistants.” 


The “GARDuNER’S ASSISTANT "—like Golismith’s immortal schoolmaster -"' allurea to brighter 
worlds and leads the way.”—The Gardeners’ Chronicle, 28-11-25. 


THE WORK IS NOW READY COMPLETE IN SIX HANDSOME VOLUMES 


_ SEND THIS COUPON TO-DAY FOR A FREE BOOKLET 
' $ 


COUPON 
To THE GRESHAM PUBLISHING CO. LTD. 
66, Chandos Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2 


Please send me your Free Illustrated Booklet describing “ THE GARDENER'S 
ASSISTANT ” and full particulars of your Special Terms. This request does not commit 
me in any way to purchase. 





Name 


Ce TERETERE 
Pe er ee e Le SS Pc a a E 


CSS a a a 2 2 





_vui. 








STOVE & GREENHOUSE PLANTS | HERBACEOUS 
ROSES, RHODODENDRONS, AZALEAS, 


Aralias, Crotons, Caladiums, Draczenas, etc., all 
kinds of Foliage, Flowering & Climbing Plants 
The largest and most complete collection in the trade. 


L. R. RUSSELL, LTD.. 


Richmond Nurseries, Richmond, Surrey 





ALPINA NURSERY 


(S. W. A. Eschauzier) 
WASSENAAR, HOLLAND. 


Special culture of 


ALPINES & ROCK PLANTS 


Largest Collection in Holland. 
FOR THE TRADE ONLY. 
GOLD MEDAL GHENT 1923. 


Price List on demand. 







| 


IRON FRAME FLAT GLASS 
NO ROOF PAINTING NO PUTTY 
PHOSPHOR BRONZE CLIPS 


SKINNER BOARD & CO. 


GREENHOUSE & HEATING SPECIALISTS, 











| stant entertainment with their pretty ways. 
| Bath (it need not be h. and c.), 


— GARDENERS CHRONICLE. 








PLANTS, 


all of the very best 
quality and at lowest prices. 


CATALOGUB ON REQUEST. 


~ EVERGREEN NURSERIES, BOSKOOP, HOLLAND. 


— — — 


R.H.S. Gardeners’ Diary 


NOW READY. 


A handy size for the pocket, 
bound in coloured leather 
cloth with pencil at back, and 
patent self - opening device. 


| Price 2/2 post free. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, Ltd., 
' 5, Tavistock Street, 
| Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


YOUR GARDEN 54222, 








| PROVIDE the Birds with lodgings and they will board 


themselves off your garden pests and give you con- 
They like a 


Catalogue (No. 3a) of Ca aing Bozes, 


Tables and Baths for W pee 


Birds ; also Sundials, 


Vases and all Garden Ornaments, post free. 
ARTHUR H MOORTON LTD. 
60, BUCKINGHAM PALAGE ROAD, 8.W. 1 





BUILD 
“WIRE TENSION” 
GREENHOUSES 


Send for Catalogue, 














BRISTOL 
Largest, progressive Wholesale Firm in Germany for Roses, 


cultivating also all other nursery stuff, with up-to-date working 
plant, modern advertisement methods (including film) requires 


EXPERIENCED REPRESENTATIVE 


GENERAL REPRESENTATIVE 
FOR GREAT BRITAIN, 


must have energy and 


knowledge of the trade. 


enterprise 


Write, stating full details and highest 


and a 


thorough 


references, under FIRMA, Box 26, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 


Garden, W.C.2. 


DECEMBER 26, 1925. 





Largest Manufacturers of 
Flower Pots in the World. 


Ø 


THE BEST AND 
CHEAPEST. 


SPECIAL POTS 
for Roses, Vines, 
Clematis, Orchids, and 
Chrysanthemums. 


Fancy Fern Pans and 


Bulb Bowls, 
from 3d. each. 


No Waiting! 
All Orders executed 
the same day as 
received. 


—— State quantity of each size 
required and have Carriage Paid quotation, or write 
for illustrated Price List. 
RICHARD SANKEY & SON, LTD. 
Royal Potteries, 

BULWELL, NOTTINGHAM. 





H. WOOLMAN’S CATALOGUE OF 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR 1926 


comprising upwards of 600 varieties, Now ready. 

DAHLIAS. 300 finest varieties, including New 
and the best older ones only, all sections. 
Pot Roots now ready. 

BORDER CARNATIONS, 120 distinct varieties, 
winning two Gold Medals and Challenge Cup, 
Midland Carnation Society. 

SWEET PEAS. 40 up-to-date varieties for 
Exhibition or Decoration. 

VIOLAS. 100 best Exhibition and Bedding 
varieties 

ZONAL PELARGONIUMS. 120 varieties, all 


the best introductions since 1918. 


H. WOOLMAN, Shirley, nr. BIRMINGHAM 





CARNATION DISEASES 


are successfully combated by the use of 
ALLWOOD’S 
FUNGICIDE POWDER AND 
SPRAY. Powder 2/-, 3/6, 6/6 
Spray 2/6, 5/-, 9/-, 17/6 
For all fungoid diseases. 
INSECTICIDE POWDER 
AND SPRAYS. For the des- 
truction of Insect Pests. 
Powder 2/-, 3/6, 6/6 
Spray 2/6 5/-, 9/- 17/6 


ALLWOOD’S CARNATION FOOD. 
Used by all the leading growers— 
maintains your plants in vigorous 
health. 1/6, 3/6, 6/-, 10/6, 18/-, 35/- sores: 
Stocked by | — Seedsmen. Yours can supply 
procure for you. if any difficulty order direct from — ae 
us the name of your usual sman. 





The Leading Carnaten 
Raisers and Specialists 
tn the Worid, 


Dept. 2 HAYWARDS HEATH SUSSEX. 





LETHORION 


Improved Nicotine Cone 


FUMIGATOR 


Certain ghee to all peste in 
houses 
Only a — required for starting tt! 
J ... For 1,000 cubic feet ... 10d. 
> ` ee No. - eee ” 1,500 ” r se 1/3 


j No. 2, — 1O 
: - — by all’ "Nurserymen and Seedsman. 
CORRY & Co., Ltd., Shad Thames, London, S. E.i 
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MARKETS. 


COVENT GARDEN, Monday, December 21st, 1928. 


Plants in Pots, etc.; Average Wholesale Prices. 
(All 48's except where otherwise stated). 


Adiantum s. d. 8. d. 

cuneatum 

per doz. ... 10 0-12 0 
—elegans ... 10 0-12 0 
Aralia Sieboldii 9% 0-10 0 
Araucarias, per 

doz. . 30 0-42 9 
Asparagus plu- 

mosus ... 12 0-18 0 
—Sprengeri ... 12 0-18 0 
Aspidistra, green36 0-60 0 
As — per 

OZ. 12 0-18 0 
~-32'g . ... 24 0-30 0 
—nidus 12 0-15 0 
Cacti, per tray 
—-12's, 15's ... 50-70 
Chrysan- 


themums, pot 

grown, In var- 

iety, 48's, per 

doz. ... .. 15 0-24 
Crotons,per doz. 30 0-45 


Cyclamens, 48's 
in variety, per 
doz.... ... 24 0-30 


Cyrtomium ... 10 0-25 
Erica hyemalis 
-—48's, per doz. 24 0-30 
--60’s, per doz. 15 


© 


s.d. s.d. 
Erica gracilis, 
48's per doz. 24 0-30 0 
—nivalis, 48's, 
per doz. ... 24 0-36 0 
above varieties 
in 60’s, per 


doz... ... 12 0-15 0 
—In Thumbs, 
per doz. 9 0-10 0 


Marguerites, 48's 


per doz. ... 18 0-21 0 
Nephrol-:pis ‘!n 

variety ... 12 0-18 0 
— 32's... ... 24 0-36 0 
Palms, Kentia 30 0-48 0 
—60’s ... ... 15 0-18 0 
Pteris,in variety 10 0-15 0 
— large 60’a ... 5 0—6 0 
—small .. 40-5 0 
—72’a per tray 

of 15's ... 2 6--8 0 


Roman Hyacinth. 
on bulbs, per 
doz. ... we d BH 0 


Solanums, 48's, 
per doz. . 15 0-18 0 


Cut Flowers, etc.: Average Wholesale Prices. 


s.d. s. d. 


Adiantum deco- 
rum, doz. bun.15 0-18 
cuneatum, per 

—doz. bun. ... 10 0-12 


Arums (Riohar- 
dias) per doz. 
Asparagus plu- 
mosus, per 
bun., long 
trails, 6's, 2 3 
med. sprays 1 6—2 
short 0 9— 


10 0-15 


—Sprengeri, per bun. 
long Sprays: 1 6--2 
med. . 1 0—1 
short ,, ... 0 4—1 

Bouvardia, 
white, per 
doz. bun. ... 15 0-18 

Camellias, white 


per box, 12's 3 6—4 
Carnations, per 

doz. blooms... 7 6-9 
Chrysanthe- 


mums 

white, large 

blooms, per 

doz.. 7 0—9 
—yellow, large 

oma, 

doz... 5 0—6 
pink, large 


looms, per 


[5 
o 

~ 
oO 


doz.... m 70-9 
above colours — 
—medium blooms, 

per doz. ... 50-6 
- -white spray 

per doz. bun. 30 0-36 
-- yellow, spray. 

per doz. bun. 24 0-368 
--pink, spray. 

er doz. bun. 27 0-36 
-—bronze spray, 

per doz. bun. 24 0-35 
Croton _— leaves 

per doz. ... 19 -2 
Daffodils, single. 

per doz. bun. 30 0-36 
Fern, French, 

per doz. bun. 10 0-12 
French Flowers — 

-Acacia (Mi- 

moss) per doz. 

bun. ... 12 0-15 
— Anemone De 

Caen, per doz. 

bua. ... .. 2l 0-4 


Eucalyptus, per 


pad . 390 60 


— —— 
yellow, per 
doz. bun. ... 46 -4 


Cad WaAO 


s. d.s. d. 
French Flowers— 
—Narcissus, 
Paper White, * 
er doz. bun. 
arcissus 
Soliel d’Or, 
per doz. bun. 
—Parma Violete, 
per bun. ... 80 9 0 
— Ranunculus, 
scarlet, per 


9 0-10 0 


12 0-15 6 


doz. bun. ... 12 @15 0 
—carmine, per 

doz. bun. . 120-150 
—orange, per 

doz. bun. . 24 0-30 0 


——Chillies, red 
and — 
por pe . 15 0-18 

—So * num 
berries, per 
pad ... ... 15 0-18 0 

Gardenias, per 
box, 12’8, 18's — 

Heather, white, 
per doz. bun. 10 0-12 0 
pink, per doz. 
bun 9 0-12 

Honeety, per 
doz. bin. ... 18 0-30 

Hyacinths, Roman, 
per doz. bun., 


© 


o O 


12's ... 36 0-42 0 
Lilac, white, per 
doz. sprays... 8 0--9 0 
Lilium longiflorum 
long, per doz. 7 0-8 0 
aa ear um 
b long, 


per doz. is 4 0—5 0 
— per doz. 3 6--4 6 
—gpeciosum 

rubrum, long, 
dyer doz. 


looms .. 16 -2 660 
—short, doz. 
blooms $0 -36 


Luly-of-the- Valley. 


per doz. bun. 30 0-36 0 
Orchids, per doz. 
--Cattlevags ... 24 0-30 0 
—Cypripediuma 5 0—7 0 
Poinsettia, per 

doz. blooms 18 0-24 0 
Roses, per doz. 

blooms, Rich- 

mond ... 100-12 0 
- Liberty ... 10 0-12 0 
—Madame 

Butterfly ... 12 0-15 0 

‘Madame A byl 

Chatenay ... 10012 0 
-»Molly Sharman 

Crawford .. 

— Ophelia — -- 
— Sunburst ... - -= - 
Stnilax, per doz. 

trails . 20 26 

Violets 40 60 


REMARKS.— It. is ditħeult to give a correet anotaan of 


prices for this coming week. 


Carnations, Roses and all 


Liliums are likely to realise high prices before the market 


closes on Christmas Eve. 


Supplies of Roses trom _home 


— — — —— —— — — — — — 


growers are getting very scarce, and there is likely to be 
very few left for the New Year's trade. © Chrysanthemums 
are likely to be in good demand, both disbudded blooms 
and spray Varieties, "and all are arriving in good condition, 
Datfodils, Freesias, Hvacinths, ‘Tulips and Poinsettias 
Will all be in good demand, although the supplies at present 
are Very limited in quantity. In the French department, 
prices will advance for most subjeets, especially for 
Anemones, Narcissi, Ranunculus, Acacia (Mimosa) and 
Pes supplies are arriving daily, but they are very 
imalted, 


Vegetables: Average Wholesale Prices. 


s.d.s.d. , a.d. s.d. 


Artichokes, — Mushrooms, 


per doz. .. £0 -6 0 -—French .. 1020 
z cups .. 2 6—3 0 
ne —86 40—80 — Broilers .. 1 0—2 0 
—Paris Green... & 6 V6 Onions— 
—Sprue .. 1 3—1 6 —Dutch =i 7 0—7 6 
Beans— e ENS per EET 
— cw os 7 - & 
peace et augo] = Valoda 9 0-10 0 
—Forced, per tb 3 0—4 0 | Parsnips, per 
Finest . 36 590 owt. .. 60-7 0 
Best ... . 20--2 6 Potatos-— 
Beets, per cwt. 6 0—8 0 | —King Edward, 
Cabbage, per per cwt. .. 6 6—80 
tally... i 6 0-10 0 —others .. 4 6—6 0 
New Potatos— 
ety p por dos 16 0-30 0 | —Algerian .. 0 2-0 2} 
` -— AZOTes, per 
Cauliflowers ~- ! ee 20 0-80 0 
—St. Malo, per -- Canary [sland & 0-18 0 
crate., 6 0—: 0 — Guernsey ... 06 13 
Carrots, per bag 6 0—5 6 | Rhubarb, forced 
Chicory, Belgian per doz. bun- . 
per Ib ; 04 053 dles ... .. 30—40 
| Seakale, per 
S por 18 0-30 0 | 5 punnet .. 3 0—3 6 
Endive, per doz. 2 0--3 0 ! Soe per } 3 0—6 0 
Horseradish, per i i — 
bundle 13—20 | Savoys, per doz. 1 6—2 6 
Tomatos, English, 
Lettuce, round. l | per strike— 
per crate we 40-00 | —pink, new crop 6 0-10 0 
—French Cos, -Canary 
per doz. .. 60-70 = Island .. 6 0-18 0 
Mint, foroed ... 40—60 Turnips, per owt. 5 0--6 0 
Fruit: Average Wholesale Prices. 
s. d. 8. d. s. d. 8. d. 
Apples, English, Cobnuts, per tb 1 2—1 3 
per 4-sieve-— Dates (Tunis), 
—(Cox's special 10 0-15 0 per doz, cartons 4 O -6 0 
-—best . ... 6 0—80 | Grapes, per lb — 
—others ... 3 0—4 0 | Alicante .. 1 6—2 6 
—Allington Pippin 2 0—3 0 oe w 0 i 3 4 
= —Colmar .. 16— 
ga ho ea —Muscat |). 5 0-12 0 
Seedling ... 4 0—8 0 | —Almerian, : z 
—lLane’s Prince per barrel ... 15 0-27 6 
Albert 4 0—6 0 | Belgian-— 
—Blenheim —Muscats » 0—8 0 
Pippin a 4 0—8 0 | —Black 1 6-20 
Newton Wonder, 
pet bushel 4 o--0 ($) —— F 16 0-20 0 
Apples, American — Isle of Pines 21 0-22 6 
Jonathan ... 13 0-15 0 | —Florida . 27 6-32 6 
—Oregan 2 perbox ... 16 0-22 0 
Newtown ... 17 0-19 0 | —Malaga 18 0-22 } 
— York Tupana Pi 3 0—3 
barrels . 28 0-32 0 nes ... aks 5 
—-Spitzenberg... 15 0-16 0 Pear, Californian— 
Apples, Nova — D'Anjou ... Is 0-24 0 
Sootia—- — Nelis . 24 0-26 9 
—King’s . 18 0-23 0 | —Comice. per pe 
—Blenheim, case... 15 0-20 0 
— Baldwin ae wi 0-21 0 Oranges 12 0-18 0 
Bananas . 17 0-27 6 | Denia . 12 0-20 0 
Brazils. per ewf. 90 0-100 0 a .. 12 0-16 0 
- -Murcia 12 0-20 0 
c pee = foe —Malaga 12 0-23 0 
bag ... ... 20.0 25 0 | Walnuts, French, 
—-French, per per bag 70-80 
bag ... ... 15 0-22 0 ~Cornes . 40 0-40 0 


REMARKS. -Ample supplies of produce are available 
for the Christmas trade which. on the whole. has been fairly 
gool up to the time of writing. The quantities of Apples 
trom the North American Continent are heavy, and the 
prices show very little variation exeept for Dest Newtowns, 
Which are inclined to bea firmer trade. | Home-grown fruits 
of Cox's Orange Pippin have been in very heavy supply 
for the time of year. and have sold well. Oranges are lower 
in price due to heavy shipments: anost other fruits: are 
in moderate demand. Hothouse Grapes are an 
important line just now, and although consignments are 
large, they are Cleared each dav. Pineapples are 
alo in popular demand at slightly advanced rates 
Forced Beans. Peas and Potatos are selling fairly well, 
considering their high prices. Foreed Asparagus, however, 
is a rather slow trade owing to leek of colour compared 
with Freneh Paris Green,  Mutshrooms are plentitul and 
cheaper, which is usual immediately betore Christmas. 
Rather heavy shipments of Cauliflowers from St. Malo 
have brought down priees for these vegetables. Sprouts 
are Wanted, and are realising higher prices. Cucumbers 
are searee and costly. New Potatos from the Azores, 
Canary Islands and Algeria are selling very slowly. Green 
vegetables are reasonable in price and fairly plentiful, 
The trade in old Potatos is unchanged. 


GLASGOW. 


While the tone of the cut flower market was firm during 
the past week, there was little or no expansion in the 
volume of business transacted. Chrysanthemum blooms 
of good quality are becoming scarce, and commanded 
high prices as follow :— December Gold, 16 to 2/- per 
hunch of 6; Phyllis Cooper and Florrie King, 1/9 to 2,- ; 
Western King, 16 to 19; Niveus, 1/3 to 19: TLuev 
Loupe, 1/3 to 1/6; Baldock’s Crimson, Mary Morris and 
Cheshunt White, 1/- to 1.6; Miss Wilcox, Ada Brooker, 
and Ethel Thorpe, 1/- to 13; Sunshine, Winter Cheer 
and Framticld Pink, 9d. to 1/3. Sinall sprays made 
10d. to 16, and large, 2/- to 3.6. Carnations were worth 
Irom 3 - to 7- per dozen, and Ophelia and Madame 
Buttertly Roses, 6,- to 8. Freuch Nareisst further 
advanced to 82/- per pad; while Arum Lilies rose to 
10/-;) and Lilhun lonviflorum kept steady at Gi- to 7,- 
French Violets realised from 3/- to 6/-; English, 2/- to 
3-3; and Parma, 6,- to 7-3; Anemones, 1 3 to 1/6 per 
buneh, and Lilv-of-the-Valley. 2/6 to 3°-. Pots and bowls 
of Tulips and Hyvacinths were plentiful at 1/6 to 1/9 for 
small size, 2/- to 2.6 for medimn, and 3;- to 4°6 for large. 
Christmas trees were in moderate demand. Stuall-sized 
specimens for table decoration sold at 6d. and f/- 5 medinm 
from 5- to 12, and large from 15- to 40,-. yerried 
Holly ranged rrom 8,- to 20/- per bag ; green and variegated 
forms, aj- to 10-3 Mistleto, 3- to Gj- per stone; Per- 
nettya, — to 6- per small hamper ; Solanum berries, 
14,- to 20,- per pad ; and Ruscus, 10,- to 12/- per pad. 

There was more activity in the fruit market than has 
Deen the ease during the past two weeks. Apples and 
Oranges constituted the greater part of the business. 
American Apples were 1.- to 2,6 per barrel lower, but case 
fruits maintained previous prices, Oranges were in short 
supply, despite the arrival of cargoes from Valencia and 
Jatfa during the week. The latter averaged 18- per case, 
and Friday's quotations of the former class were as follow : 
360 and 504, L36 to 146; 300, 14 Oto 20/-; 420, 24- to 
B3 =; and 714, 24- to 28 7-. Tangerines varied from 
1:7 to 2/3, according to size of box, and the Blue Goose 
brand of Grape Fruit made 30;- per case. Scotch 
Tomatos were practically unsaleable, and nominal prices 
were reported for Teneriffe brands. 


Business is to be suspended on New Year's Day. 


THE WEATHER. 


THIS was the coldest but sunniest November with 
the single exeeption of that of 1915, since the local 
records of those elements commenced, in 1871 and 1491 
respectively, These conditions were brought about 
by a prevalence of northerly and easterly winds. 
During the opening week or so, warm and very 
unsettled weather was experienced, but atter the šth, 
no day had a mean temperature of so much as 39°, and on 
seven days the mean (for the 24 hours) was be low the 
freezing point. Commencing on the 9th, ground frost 
occurred every night, no rain fell tor a fortnight. and there 
was a persistence Of exceptionally, light easterly winds. 
The me an tempe rature was 38, or 5° below the Southport 
50 years’ average: and the daily range was considerable, 
Rain tell on 12 days, or 5 fewer than normal; and the tot; al 
quantity was 3.03 inches, or 0.05 inch below the average. 
Or sunshine, 81 hours were recorded, the normal being 
exceeded by 27 hours. Wind movement was 91 miles per 
day below the average. Frost was registered in the shade 
on 15 nights, and upon the grass on 22 nights, but the abso- 
lute minima of temperature were not low, being 24° and 
16 respectively.  Searcely auy snow tell; but frogs Were 
unusually frequent. Two or three aurora preceded 
the wintry weather. --Joseph Bacendell, The Fernley Obser- 
ratory, Southport. 


GARDENING APPOINTMENTS. 





Mr. H. Wales, for ten years Foreman to W. H. 
ST. QUINTIN, Esq., Scampston Hall Gardens, Rilling- 
ton, Malton, Yorkshire, as Gardener to W. M. 
SHIPMAN, Esq., Thelwall Heys, Grappenhall, 
Cheshire. 


Mr. J. 8. Mitchell, for the past two years Foreman 
at Cortachy Castle, kirriemuir, Forfarshire, as 
Gardener to SIR FELIX SCHUSTER, Verdley Place, 
Fernhurst, near Haslemere, Surrey. 


Mr. D. B. Whitelaw, for nearly four years Gardener 
to SIR HENRY BALLANTYNE, Monkrigg, Haddington, 
as Gardener to the RIGHT HON. EARL BATHURST, at 
Cirencester Park, Cirencester, Gloucestershire. 


Mr. D. Manning, for fifteen vears Horticultural 
Instructor to the Gloucestershire County Conneil, 
and previously at the Royal Botanie Garden, 
Edinburgh, as Horticultural Superintendent to the 
DEVON COUNTY COUNCIL from January 1, 1926. 
(Thanks for 2,- for R. ti. O. F. Box. - Eps.) 


Mr. A. Brown. for the past four years Gardener to 
CoL. O. R. MIDDLETON, at The Chase, Ross-on-Wye, 
Herefordshire, as Gardener to MAJOR D. W. GRAHAM, 
Brynderwey Court, Usk, Monmouthshire. 


Mr. T. Botting. -We regret that ‘in onr issue of 
December 19 Mr. T. Botting’s name was given dn 
error as Mr. T. Botteny. 


Mr. J. Yandell, for the past Ave years Gardener to 
NSIR FRANCIS BURDETT, Bart., Ramsbury Manor, 
Wiltsbere. as Gardener to the Rt. Hon. LORD 
WHARTON, Halswell Park, Bridgwater. Somerset. 
(Thanks fnr 2- for R.G.O.F. Box. -BDS.). 


Mr. R. Blakeman. for the past five years employed 
in Wellesbourne House Gardens, Warwick, as Gar- 
dener to F. HARGREAVES, Eaq., Friz Hill, Walton, 
Warwick. 
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ALL PRICES GIVEN INCLUDE POSTAGE IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


SPRING FLOWERS AT BELVOIR 


CASTLE By W. H. Divers. 
The art of Spring Bedding, as employed in 


the famous gardens at Grantham. 5/6 
THE CALENDAR OF GARDEN 
OPERATIONS 


Takes the gardener right through the year, 
showing him the work to be done each month 
in fruit, vegetable and flower quarters. 2/11 


BLACK’S GARDENING DICTIONARY 


An excellent book of reference, and a godsend 
to the busy gardener. 


ROCK GARDENS AND 
PLANTS. By T. W. Sanders. 


A complete guide to the construction of large 
and small rockeries. Profusely illustrated in 
colour and half-tone. 8/- 


ALPINE 


THE COMPLETE AMATEUR GAR- 
DENER. By H. H. Thomas. 


A most useful book—so comprehensive that 
it forms a compendium of garden lore in 


itself. 16/9 


— 


PRACTICAL AMATEUR GARDENING 
By H. H. Thomas 


An excellent gift for the non-professional! lover 
of gardens. 9/- 


MODERN FRUIT GROWING. 
By W. P. Seabrook. 


Illustrated in colour. An ideal guide to re- 
munerative fruit production, by a master-hand. 5/- 





THE BOOK OF HERBS. 
By Lady Rosalind Northcote. 
This little work teems with interest for the 
lover of old-world gardens. 4l- 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 
By T. W. Sanders. 


With its beautiful coloured plates and attrac- 
tive binding, this book makes an ideal gift. 11/3 


ENCYCLOPÆDIA OF GARDENING. 
By T. W. Sanders. 
A veritable vade-mecum for the gardener, 
whether professional or amateur. 6/6 


POPULAR HARDY PERENNIALS. 
By T. W. Sanders. 
Beautifully illustrated; the very book for a 
valued present. 8/- 


THE ENGLISH ROCK GARDEN 
By the late Reginald Farrer. 
In two volumes. This is the classic of the rock 
garden, indispensable to those who love Alpines 
and desire to do them justice by correct 
treatment. 3.4.3 


COLOUR PLANNING OF THE 
GARDEN By G. F. Tinley, Thos. Humphreys, 
and W. Irving. 


With fifty beautiful plates in colour by Miss M. 
W. Anson. The only book on colour gardening 
as a separate art, it makes an instant appeal 
to the horticulturist, whether amateur or 
professional. £2.3.0 


CACTUS CULTURE FOR AMATEURS 
By William Watson. 
The only English book which deals with this 
fascinating hobby. It is well and freely illus- 
trated, and would make a highly acceptable 
small gift. 2/3 


ROSE GARDENING. By Mary Hampden. 


This gifted authoress writes about Roses in 
her ever fascinating style; to read such a 
book at Christmas brings sunny June into 
dull December. 6/6 


THE BOOK OF THE GREENHOUSE. 
By J. C. Tallack. 
Just the book for those trying greenhouse 
cultivation for the first time, and anxious to 
profit by the experience of others. 4/- 


THE BOOK OF THE IRIS. 
By R. Irwin Lynch. 
Everyone loves the tall, graceful Iris, and its 
culture is by no means difficult, especially 
where sufficient moisture can be obtained. 4/- 
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TOO MUCH SUN? 


TS cool, green tons —its simple application 

—its permanency and its easy removal—have made 
Richards’ Sunshade incomparable for shading every 
kind of glass structures. Never risk trouble with a 
substitute. Of all nurserymen, seedsmen or florists. 


RICHARDS’ 
SUNSHADE, 
GG H. BicGHaAR Ds, LTD. 
234, Borough High Street London, S. R. 1. 
OYAL SHOW AT CHESTER.. Caldwell 
» & Sons beg to invite visitors to view their 
choice display of Rose blooms, etec.. Stand No. 45 


(just inside main entrance on the left)—CALDWELL 
AND SONS, The Nurseries, Knutsford. 


ERPETUAL-FLOWERING CARNATIONS 
for the Greenhouse and the Garden; catalogue 
free on application —C. ENGELMANN, Ltd., Carnation 


Grower, Saffron Walden, Essex. 
BARR’S SEEDS FOR JULY SOWING. 
HARDI PERENNIALS and Alpines for 
the Flower and Rock Garden and the most 


summer sowing. Finest 
Special lists free.— 
King Street, 
WG, 


suitable Vegetable Seeds for 
selected strains and tested growth. 
BARR & SONS, 11, 12, 13, 
Covent Garden, London, 


| OBBIE’'S PLANT CATALOGUE now 

ready. Free to all readers. Please mention ‘“‘ The 
Gardeners’ Chronicle ” when writing—DOBBIE & CO, 
Ltd., Edinburgh. 


WESTERNS GOLD MEDAL RHODO- 
DENDRONS and <Azaleas, rare Hardy Shrubs, 


Alpine and Perennial Plants, Vegetable and Flower 
Seeds, Strawberry Plants in Pots and- open-ground 
runners. Catalogues free —JOHN WATERER, SONS, 
AND CRISP, LTD., : Twyford, Derks. ; Bagshot, 
Surrey > and, London. 
HARDY PHLOXES 
| ee all the new and most brilliant shades 
of colour. List now ready. 
GUNN & SONS, Olton, Warwickshire. 


_ 


Q\UB-TROPICAL ‘PLANTS, Aquatics.’ Bam- 


AJ boos, Ornamental Grasses, and Foliage Plants.— 
V. N. GAUNTLETT. & CO.,° LTD. ‘Japanese 
Nurseries, Chiddingfold, Surrey. 








| AXTON’S STRAWBERRIES AND- FRUIT 
d 


: TREES.—Our Novelty List’ for -1925 is -now 
issued, and contains new Apples, Raspberries, Currants, 
Strawberries, etc. All garden lovers should have 
this. Post free. — LAXTON BROS., Nurseries, 
Bedford. 


| 
| 


| JE ARE AT THE ROYAL SHOW 

Yy at CHESTER next week (Tuesday to Satur- 
day) with our usual large STAND (numbered 
on this occasion, 38; and immediately to 
the RIGHT of the MAIN ENTRANCE) 
with an Exhibit of Hydrangeas, our Little 
Blue Cloud Ageratum, Antirrhinums, Zinnias, — 
Astilbes, Vegetables, also Wild White, 
Montgomery Red and other Clovers, Grasses, 
Forage Plants, Eclipse Swede, Defiance 
Mangel, and much else of interest and value 
in the garden and on the farm. We invite 
you to see the exhibit. 


J & ROBINSON, MANCHESTER, 
The ' King’s Seedsmen. P 





K ELWAY’S MANUAL of HORTICULTURE 
A is now ready. Free to all prospective customers 
for perennial plants. 





Now is the time to plan 

KELWAY COLOUR BORDERS of Hardy Perennials, 
containing the well-known Kelway _ specialities, 
Paeonies, Delphiniums, Pyrethrums, Gaillardias, etc. 
Permanent artistic results at low cost. 





Now is the time to plant 

KELWAY’S BRILLIANT PYRETHRUMS (coloured 
Marguerites) to flower this year. Splendid for cut 
flowers. Named collection “B” of improved 
varieties, 9/- per dozen, 65/- per 100. 





Now is the time to plant 
KELWAY’S NEW HYBRID TREE LUPINS, the original 
hybrids, in very lovely shades. In pots, they will 
give abundant flower in beds and borders this year. 
Samea varieties of recent introduction 22/6 per 
ozen. 





Now is the time to plant 
KELWAY’S LOVELY DELPHINIUMS, 
Kelways have brought to a degree of 
which all thought impossible. The stately towering 
flower spikes add a striking and dominant note 
to any garden, and they provide every 
entrancing tone of that rare colour-blue. Named 
collection “B” good varieties, 21/- per dozen, 
150/- per 100. Named collection “D” all 
exceptionally beautiful, 40/-- per dozen. 








Now is the time to plant 
KELWAY’S GAY GAILLARDIAS 
profusion of fine flowers this year. 


to ensure a 
These hardy 


perennials withstand a drought well; ‘the red 
and yellow flowers last long when cut. No 
plants look finer in a bold group by them- 
selves in a bed or planted in front of blue 
Delphiniums. Named collection “B" 8/-_ per 
dozen, 60/—- per 100. 


ENGLISH PRODWCTS ONLY. Our prices have been 
revised. We offer no prizes. but we will give you 
net value in hardy plants which will grow. in the 


finest, newest, Kelway sorts, and at moderate 
prices. Everything English. 


WRITE NOW to the Premier House for 


Perennials.— . 
KELWAY & SON. The Royal Horticuiturists, 
LANGPORT, SOMERSET. 


ORCHID GROWERS, 
St. Albans. 


Hardy 


SANDE RS, 





| SUTTON & SONS, The King's Seedsmen 
| 











SUTTONS. 46 « 


CABBAGES . . 


The best varieties for Spring cutting are:— 
 Sutton’s Harbinger per packet 1/- and 1/6 
Sutton’s April per packet 1/- and 1/6 
Sutton’s Flower of Spring per packet 1/-, ounce 1/6 


“Ahave never grown such lovely Cabbages 
as I have this Spring from .your Harbinger 
seed. Of 5,000 plants, not one bolted. I can 
‘strongly recommend: Harbinger as‘the finest 
Cabbage in cultivation for Autumn sowing.” 


Mr. J. Parkins, North Hill. 


z= READING. wy 


BRITAIN’S GREAT CABBAGE. 


WEBBS > > > - 
EMPEROR CABBAGE 


The most popular Spring Cabbage. Earliest 
and best in cultivation. Remarkably free 
from any tendency to ‘bolt.’ Awarded 


thousands of prizes. 
1/9 per ounce. 


6d. and 1/- per packet; 


“Your Emperor Cabbage was remarked 
upon by many visitors, not one bolting 
out of 2,500 plants."—Mr. S. J. Craze, 
Foxlease Park Gardens. 


and Flower Seeds for 
Sowing—Post Free. 


List of Vegetable 
Summer and Autumn 


WEBB & SONS, Ltd., The King’s Seedsmen 
STOURBRIDGE. 


A: COPY OF “LAWNS AND THEIR UP- 


KEEP ” forwarded free on application to JAMES 


MACDONALD, Grass Specialist, Harpenden. 





RUSsELe's CLEMATIS, in all new and 


leading varieties.. Catalogues on _  application.— 
L. R. RUSSELL, LTD., Richmond Nurseries, Richmond, 
Surrey. 


WY DUNCAN TUCKER AND SONS, 

LTD., Lawrence Road, South Tottenham, N.15. 
Conservatories, Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach-houses, 
Portable Buildings, etc. 


~ — 








ZING’S ACRE STRAWBERRIES, — New 
List of the best varieties, with helpful cultural 
instructions, including all other useful berries. A most 
useful list, post free on application.—KING’S ACRE 
NURSERIES, LTD., Hereford. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


WEDNESDAY NEXT, JULY 8th, 


AT THREE O'CLOCK. 


Consignments of 


BAY TREES, PALMS, ARAUCARIAS, 
ASPIDISTRAS, 
and other decorative Plants from Belgium. 


ESSRS. PROTHEROE & MORRIS, 


will sell the above at their CENTRAL SALE ROOMS, 
67, & 68, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


On Wednesday next, July 8th. 


Catalogues post free on application. 


By Order of the Executors of the late Anthony 
Waterer, Esa. 


HORSELL AND KNAP HILL, 
Near Woking, Surrey. 
ESSRS. BUCKLAND & SONS are 


instructed to offer for sale by auction at 
THE ALBION HOTEL, WOKING, 


On Thursday, 9th July, 1925, at 4 pm, 


The choice and important FREEHOLD ESTATE, in 
area about 445 acres. 


comprising THE NOTED KNAP HILL NURSERY, 
one of the most extensive, as it is one of the 
oldest establishments in England in which the 
cultivation of Rhododendrons, Azaleas, and other 
American Plants, has been made a speciality, and 
contains some of the finest planta to be met with 
in this country or in Europe. In area ABOUT 
160 ACRES, together with the interesting old house, 
called 
WHITFIELD COURT, 


with Stables, Farm Buildings and Grounds; also 
the Manager’s House, Office, Packing Sheds, Stores, 
and long ranges of glasshouses and pits. 


The attractive, solidly-built Residence, “ HOMEBUSH,” 
with Cottage, Stabling, useful Outbuildings, and 
surrounding arable and grass land, standing high. 
About 200 ACRES in extent, possessing valuable 
building frontages. 
A charming country cottage residence, called “ THE 
OAKS,” with outbuildings and garden of about ONE 
ACRE. Let on agreement expiring 1927, at £70 
per annum. 
About 10 acres of Building Land in Chobham Parish— 
a BUILDING ESTATE called Whitfields—ripe for 


development, having an area of 73 ACRES and 
10 GOOD COTTAGES. 
Particulars, Plan, and conditions of Sale may be 
had ot 
Messrs. Martineau & Reid, Solicitors, 2, Raymond 
Buildings, Gray's Inn, W.C. 1, 


And of the Auctioneers, 4, Bloomsbury Square, London ; 
Windsor, and Slough. 








PROPERTY FOR SALE. 





ARKET GARDEN for sale in the 
prosperous seaside town of Rhyl, North Wales, 
comprising 3 large greenhouses, vinery, garage, and Out- 
buildings suitable for conversion into two semi-detached 
houses and approximately 1.500 square yards of well 
planted and cultivated garden; for sale cheap to an 
enterprising person who is capable of developing. 
Exceptional opnortunity.—Detailed particulars from the 
anie agenta CECIL T ROBERTS & CO. LTD., 2a, 
Brighton Road Rhyl. 


ii. THE GARDENERS 


CHRONICLE. Jury 4, 1925. 
PROPERTY TO LET. EXHIBITIONS. 
O LET.—Small Nursery near London, Y k hi A | al S 

with good West End connection: 2 acres of ground, or S ire gri icu tur ociety. 
150 ft. of glass, heated, well stocked; stock (including 
frames, lights, Ford 15 cwt. box van) and goodwill, £250. —— — -- 
—For full particulars apply A. C. KENNEDY, 10, 
Victoria Road, Twickenham, Middlesex. GRE AT 





HORTICULTURAL SHOW 


WILL BE HELD AT 


BRADFORD 


AMES BACKHOUSE, F.LS., F.R.HS., ON 


e7 for many years Chairman of the late firm of James JULY 22nd, 23rd and 24th, 1925. 


Backhouse and Son, Limited, having retired from York, 
offers his services as GARDEN CONSULTANT; 30 
men experience, specially in connection with Alpine’ and 
Schedules, anpi 
PETER BLAIR, 


erbaceous Plants; advice given for Kock Garden 
construction and planting, also for permanent fiower 
Horticultural Manager, 
TRENTHAM, STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


borders, boundary plantations, etc.—Address for terms to 
Caer Fegla, Arthog, North Wales. 

Entries Close 
July ath. 


THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL 


WINDSOR ROSE SHOW. 


SATURDAY, JULY 11th. 


BUSINESS CARDS. 


R. S. PEGLER, F.R.P.S., Grove Street, 

Retford, Notts., would pay for opportunity to 
Photograph in Colours attractive subjects, within 50 
miles radius. 


ROTHEROE & MORRIS, Horticultural 
Market Garden and Estate Auctioneers and 
Valuers, 67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C., and at 
Leytonstone, E. Monthly Horticultural Register had on 
application. 


MIDLAND AGRICULTURAL AND DAIRY 
COLLEGE. 
A ONE-year Certificate Course in Horti- 


culture will commence at the College on September . H. ARDING on. AN 
——— Prospectus free from the Principal, Sutton J H NG, H Sec., 
Bo 


gton, Loughborough. 1 Sheet Street, 





Windsor. 





FOR SALE. 
BEST PAYING RETAIL FLORIST’S BUSINESS 


CITY OF WINNIPEG 


Most thriving City in Western Canada, pop. 225,000. Sales only limited by capacity 
of range. Plants and cut flowers grown exclusively. 

Establishment very compact, comprising nine glass houses, with all cypress roofs, 
machine ventilators, 11,000 feet double thick glass, all adequately hot water heated to 
stand extreme cold, with electric thermometer alarm system, packing room, extensive 
potting shed 10 x 50; all houses lit by electricity and attached to 8-roomed dwelling. 
Soft lake water in every house and automatic electric pump distributes warmed water 
from 6,500-gallon soft water cement tank. Extensive system of hot beds and cold frames 
with 4,500 feet all cypress sash, glazed with double thick glass. Asphalt sidewalks and 
streets to property. Torrens Title. 

Situated on 12 City lots, and portion of grounds not occupied by houses is planted 

in Peonies and hardy herbaceous flowers. 
All buildings in best of repair and subject to strictest inspection. Statements can be 
verified and all records and books open to bona-fide purchaser. 


1924 BUSINESS $22,700.00, WITH NET PROFIT OF $5,900.00. 
AVERAGE NET PROFIT FOR 5 YEARS, $5,500.00. 


Owner, wishing to retire, offers the above as a going concern with possession July rst. 
All successive crops of cut flowers, Ferns, Cyclamen, etc., are being provided for and 
stock of these and herbaceous plants and Peonies will be turned over at less than 
wholesale cost. 


p 


REQUIRE $20,000.00 FOR ENTIRE PLANT | 
the Land (which is-Torrens Titled), together with the Goodwill. 


Terms at least half cash, balance arranged. This is less than cost of buildings alone, 
and as can be noted, would pay over 25°% on investment, or in four years more than 


pay for itself. 
Without exaggeration, this is one of the finest openings for a live couple or — 


E. M. ANTENBRING, Polson Avenue Greenhouses, Winnipeg, Canada 











Jury 4, 1925. 


Te ee ee — — — — ——— 


-ADY COOTE recommends the late Sir 

Eyre Coote’s WORKING HEAD GARDENER, 
leaving through death and changes in establishment. 
many years excellent reference, all branches Inside 


and out: middle-aged, married, no family at home. 
R. *RORERTS, Gardens, West Park, Damerham, 
Salisbury. 





C J. W. FARWELL, Esq., K.C., wishes 
Je to highly recommend W. FARMER as HEAD 
WORKING GARDENER, life experience Inside and 
Out; married, no family; leaving through death.— 
The Gardens, Bury House, near Pulborough, Sussex. 





NARDENER, HEAD WORKING, first-class 
T experience in all branches, including Kew: ex- 
cellent testimonials: age 42, married. — KIDLEY, 


Thornhill, Llanishen, Glamorgan. 





(ARDENTER, HEAD WORKING, thorough 


practical man, life experience, Inside and Out, 


herbaceous, rockery, etc.; good manager, 6f years 
last situation ; good personal character. married, 
disengaged; no circulars.—A. E. HIGGOTT, 2, Bell 
Lane, Hendon. 





ARDENER, HEAD WORKING or good 

SINGLE-HANDED with help; life experience all 

branches, Inside and Out; excellent character; age 51: 
married, no family.—D., 26, Park Road, Uxbridge. 





with help, 

life experience Inside and Out; married, three 
in family, youngest age 11; good references, _dis- 
engaged. HAWKES, The Croft, Wookey Hole, Wells, 


Somerset. 

r SIMPSON, ESQ., Quinces, Bramshott, 
I’. will be pleased to recommend R. ROBINS 
as good SINGLE-HANDED GARDENER to anyone 
requiring same, thorough knowledge of growing fruit, 
flowers and vegetables, sixteen months present place, 
leaving through no cottage being available ; young, 
married, one child; suburbs preferred ; willing. to be 
useful: good refs.—Apply R. ROBINS, Tile Cottage, 
The Golf Links, Liphook, Hants. 


seeks situation 


ARDENER 








SINGLE-HANDED or with 
married, no family, age 
with cottage.— 
Herts. 


ARDENER, 
JA help, seeks situation; 
24, good refs. Please state wages, 
Apply, A. STEER, Lockley, Welwyn, 





GARDENER, life ex- 
age 26, single.—IVOR 
Bangor, North Wales. 


\INGLE-HANDED 
rience Inside and Out; 
SYMONS, c/o Friars School, 





ARDENER, SINGLE - HANDED, or 
GARDENER-CARETAKER, — pe rae 
ferences; married, no children; cottage | esse 
Kent or near coast preferred.—J. BAKER, 38, Nelson 
Road, Whitstable, Kent. 





ARDENER.- BEEKEEPER, 29, requires 
G situation, near London (Kent preferred); good 


knowledge and excellent refs., trustworthy, and indus- 









trious; 17 months Single-Handed. ioe or —— 
ROULTER, 2, Champion Crescent, Sydenham, L . 
S.E. 26. 
G ARDENER, single, good Brawn — 
£ < * 
ers and vegetables; 
and Out, , flowers shortly disengaged.— 


ferences, A 
* W. 


Se — sad. Hanwell, 


(3 Wakefield bodge 
X rj O 
rd, will be T 

FOREMAN or y D, 
nee, good € 
Sevenoaks 


hii 


w 


or country ; 
J 4 PE, 12, 
































AN, 42, some experience vegetables, 
lawns, flowers, greenhouse, seeks permanent 


situation ; Midlands preferred —W. BEACHAM, 34, Hen- 
shaw Road, Small Heath, Birmingham. 


J. 





H. EDGE, Orton Hall Gardens, recom- 
mends' R. FOWLER'as IMPROVER, lnside or 








Inside and Out; age 20; please state wages with 

bothy. 
MPROVER, Gardener's Son, age 19, 
wishes to gain further experience under a good 
Foreman, Inside —PORTER, Stoke Lodge, Cobham, 

Surrey. 
Y OUTH. 18, seeks situation in garden ; 
1 year last situation, 3 years previous: good 


reference.—J. 


HARMAN, 20, Villiers Road, Oxhey, 
Watford. i 








TRADE. 





TURSERY MANAGER seeks position, 6 
N years present situation, used to mail trade, propa- 
` alpine, rock, and herbaceous plants, advising, 
answering correspondence, adverts., &c., packing and 
dispatching, landscape and rock-garden construction, or 
as head gardener where such abilities are required, good 
refs. as head gardener.—M. LEIGHURST, Hare Lane, 
Farncombe, Surrey. 








ALESMAN-GROWER seeks position trust 
i on modern nursery, highest references, life expe- 
rience selling and growing.. HORTUS, 28, Observatory 
Street, Oxford. 





OUNG MAN, 22, energetic, requires 


responsible position in small nursery, Inside and 


' Out, well recommended, disengaged when suited.—W. R. 


WOODWARD, Lynton, Wing Road, Leighton Buzzard. 





OREMAN, 
Cues., Toms., 
routine pot plants, 
Patcham, Brighton. 


Inside and Out; experienced 
Ferns. Chrysanths., bedding and 
capable entire control.—CASTLE, 





rove of General, Soft Woody Stuff, 
J Raiser and Grower Ferns, Cucumbers, Tomatoes, 
Chrysanthemums and Outside work; age 48, single.—G, 
SELLEN, 3, Lloyds Street, Sittingbourne, Kent. 





ea 
JANERGETR™ young MAN, 24, reqaires 
‘4 position, seedman or florist, capable good 


gardening experience.—A. WATKINS, 7, 


Walsall, Staffs Essex Street, 








THE ENGLISH 
ROCK GARDEN. 


PRICE: £3 3. Od. 


postage extra 1/3. 
















O-ONE who owns a rock garden, and 
who loves Alpine plants, can afford to 

be without this delightful work, which reflects 
so faithfully the genius of its dead author, 
the late Reginald Farrer. It is in two big 


volumes, full of deeply interesting and extra- 
ordinarily valuable information. 


Ø 


Can be obtained from : 
RDENERS’ CHRONICLE, Ltd, 
M avistock Street, London, W.C. 2. 


THE GARDENERS CHRONICLE. 
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SELECT LIST 


BOOKS ON GARDENING. 


QUOTED ARE IN ALL CASES POST 
TO ANY PART OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


PRICES 
FREE 


Cottage Gardening. By E. Hobday. Gives con- 
cise instructions as to the best modes of 
cultivation. 2s. 3d. 


Daffodil, The Book of the. By the Rev. S. E. 
Bourne, B.A. Well illustrated. 4s. 


Daffodils. By the Rev. Joseph Jacob. With 
Preface by the Rev. W. Wilks, M.A. 
and eight coloured plates. 3s. 


Dahlias. By the late George Gordon, V.M.H. 
Contains eight coloured plates. 3s. 

Encyclopaedia of Gardening. By T. W. Sanders, 
F.L.S. A dictionary of cultivated plants, 
etc., giving in alphabetical sequence the 
culture and propagation of plants, ete. 
6s. 6d. 

English Rock Garden, The. By the late 
Reginald Farrer. A classical work, freely 
illustrated. In two volumes. £3 4s. 3d. 


Fern Culture, The Book of. By Alfred Hemsley. 
An excellent handbook of Fern cultivation, 
well illustrated. 4s. 


Terns, and Fern Culture. By J. Birkenhead. 
Revised by F. Parsons. Contains every- 
thing one needs to know of these 
delightful plants. ls. 4d. 


Ferns, The Book of British. By C. T. Druery. 
A handy book for beginners as well as 
connoisseurs. Excellent illustrations. 3s. 

Flower Garden, The. By T. W. Sanders. The 
formation and management of a garden and 
the culture of outdoor flowers and plants. 
Plentifully illustrated. lls. 3d. 


Flower Show, The Book of the. By Charles H. 
Curtis (Managing Editor of the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle). 4s. 


Flowering Trees and Shrubs. By A. J. 
Macself. Illustrated with colour and 
monotone photographs. 6s. 6d. 


Fruit and its Cultivation. By T. W. Sanders. 
The cultivation of all kinds of hardy fruits. 
Also descriptions of pests, with remedies. 8s. 

Fruit Culture for Amateurs. By S. T. Wright. 
An illustrated practical handbook on fruit 
growing in the open air. ls. 9d. 

Fruit Culture, Practical Hardy. By Richard 
Staward. Well illustrated. 6s. 6d. 

Fruit Growing for Amateurs. By H. H. Thomas. 
Numerous illustrations. A splendid guide 
for amateurs. ls. 9d. 

Fruit Growing, Modern. 
Illustrated in colour. 5s. 

Fruit Growing, Profitable. By John Wright. 
V.M.H. The prize Essay of the Fruiterers’ 
Company. 2s. 3d. 


Fruits, a Handbook of Hardy (Apples and 


By W. P. Seabrook. 


Pears). By ŒE. A. Bunyard,  F.LS. 
Designed to fill the place of ‘‘ Hogg’s 
Fruit Manual,” and invaluable to the 
systematic fruit cultivator. 8s. 

Garden Animals, Friends and Foes. By W. 


D. Drury. A popular description of how 
to preserve the friends and fight the 
foes. 2s. 3d. 


Garden Designs, The Book of. By Charles Thon- 
ger. A practical manual for the planning 
or alteration of gardens. 4s. 


Garden Planning and Planting. By H. H. 


Thomas. Illustrated by numerous dia- 
grams. ls. 9d. 

Garden Pests, The Book of. By R. Hooper 
Pearson, late Managing Editor of the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle. 4s. 

To be obtained from— 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, LTD., 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 
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W. RICHARDSON &CO., D> 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS SEE OUR EXHIBIT 
STAND 424 


DARLINGTON. 
ROYAL SHOW, 
CHESTER, 


LONDON OFFICE: 








Albert Mansions, Victoria St., S.W.1. 





We invite enquiries for Conservatories, or 
Growing Houses, fully equipped. 


Representatives sent to take particalars. 
Best Value at Lowest Prices. 


Catalogues, Plans & Estimates Free. 





FOSTER & PEARSON, LIMITED, 
| Epo BEESTON, NOTTS. 


Have been building Greenhouses from 1841 to 
1925; a record of 84 years of sound construction. 


GOOD Greenhouses last—others do not. 
The ROBIN HOOD BOILER 


reduces the fuel bill and saves labour. 


Estimates on application Free. 


PUMPS FOR THE GARDEN premier 











Premier Lift and Force Pump, DIAPHRAGM 
on strong Wrought Barrow with Cast „s PUMPS 
Wheels, Hose Unions and best quality ——— 
spiral Bore Suction, and Canvas Delivery B £ 3 ught 





Hose. Foot Valve fitted to Suction. 





Size of Approx. With 10 ft. 
Suction. Galls. Section and 
ins. per hour Eyívery Hose 

pori d. 

2 830 12 5 O0 

3 4000 19 Ọ O 
XL PUMP & BARROW SET his Gu Fre 

10 ga. 15 * ete 
98/- 107/9 |= Phone 
PUMPS ONLY— COMPLETE OUTFIT—Size } in. XL Pump, with Air CHAS. P. KI N N ELL & Co. Ltd. HOP 362 


4in. # in, lin. 1łin. Vessel, Suction Pipe fitted with Strainer, and short length of 65 65a SO UTHWA R K ST LON DON S E 1 
5 a. "3 5 shane 


17/6 20/- 24/- 29/- Delivery Hose, With Brass Branch, Rose, and Tap. 


Sa? 


EFORE contemplating renovations it will | 
be in your interest to obtain our expert 
advice. If the Glass House is worth renovat- 


ing we will be glad to quote for the work, 
Ti but if, on the other hand, it is too old for 
repair we will not hesitate to tell you so 


— — — 
— — — — — — — 


GA 31; 
Printed by H, M. POLLETT & Co., Ltd., Fann Street, London, E.C.1. and published weekly bv THE G ARDENERS’ CHRONICLE LTD., 3 U avistock Street, 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 26, 1925, Registered as a Newspaper. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS—Inland or Foreign 30|- per annum, post free. 
Postal Address—5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


Price 6d. 


POST FREE 7d. 


Entered at New York Post Office as second-class matter. 
Telegraphic Address—“ Gardchron, Rand, London.” 


Telephone — Gerrard 1542. 





AN OPPORTUNITY. 


UTURE pests can be destroyed now —by 

attacking the egg-deposits with XL ALL Winter 

Wash. Seize the opportunity and buy a small tin to-day 
from your nurseryman, seedsman or florist. 


XL ALL WINTER WASH 
(non-poisonous) 
G. H. RICHARDS LTD. 


234, Borough High Street, London, S.E.1. > 





ALDWELL’S TESTED SEEDS. Attractive 
new Catalogue now ready, and will be gladly sent 
gratis on application. Quality of seeds is the very best 
obtainable. Established since 1780. Please write now 
to CALDWELL & SONS, Nurserymen, Knutsford. 


ARR’S SPECIAL OFFER of surplus 

Spring-flowering Bulbs— Daffodils, Tulips, Scillas, 

etc. Bulbs in splendid condition at greatly reduced prices. 
List on application. 


ARR’S SURPLUS HARDY PLANTS 


for Flower Border and Rock Garden, including 
Asters, Irises, Delphiniums, Hemerocallis, Lupins, Pa- 
avers, Helianthemums, etc., etc. List on application.— 
ARR & SONS, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2 





OBBIE'S 1926 Catalogue and Guide, 144 

pages, 225 illustrations, free to all readers. Please 

mention The Gardeners’ Chronicle when writing.— DOBBIE 
& CO., LTD., Edinburgh. 





ATH'S CARNATIONS, Roses and 

Paeonies.—New Illustrated Catalogue containing 

full cultural notes of the best new and standard varieties 

is now ready and will be sent post. free on application.— 

(De t. oe R. H. BATH. LTD., The Floral Farms, 
ahech. 





TATERER'S — for the finest Vegetable 
and Flower Seeds, Scotch Seed Potatoes and 
Spring Bulbs. 


WATERER'S Alpine and Perennial Plants. including all 
the best. in Lupins. 
WATERER’S Gold Medal Rhododendrons.  Azaleas, 


rare Hardy Shrubs, Yews, Conifers, ete, 


WATERER’S Roses and Fruit Trees, including all those 
varieties really worth growing: also Strawberry Plants. 
Descriptive and Ilustrated Catalogues post free. 


JOHN WATERER, SONS ANI’ CRISP, LIMITED. 
Twyford (Berks), Bagshot (Surrey), and London. 





OGER’S SELECTED 

Sweet Pea Novelties for 
12 varieties for 128. &d. 
OGER. 


SEEDS 
1926. 
Post free. 


R. v. Seedsman. Pickering. 





Pee TEETE CARNATIONS 
for the Greenhouse and the Garden: catalogue 
free on application.—C. ENGELMANN, LTD., Carnation 
Growers, Saffron Walden, Essex, 
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IS TOO EARLY TO TALK 


of Runner Beans, but not of our ** Colossal” 
and our’ Bounteous,” whieh every vear have sold 
out. long before time to sow. They should be 
ordered at onee-—before we have to write back 
“sold out.” Colossal’ and =“ Bounteous " 
are two of the only four varieties of Runner 
Beans whieh gained the Award of Merit in the 
Royal Hort. Society's Trials at Wisley. AH our 
stocks are of the same high standard of excellence 
as these—as our Premier Onion, Exhibition Leek, 
Exhibition Brussels Sprout. Aviator and Monev- 
maker Tomatos. Mammoth White Long-pod Broad 
Bean, and the many others of ours. Our complete 
SEED CATALOGUE willingly sent—no cost, 
no obligation, no solicitation. 


DICKSON & ROBINSON 
The Kings MANCHESTER 


Seedsmen 


KELWAY’S SUPERB PAEONIES. 
OW IS THE TIME TO PLANT ournoblest 


hardy perennial. The wonderful new Langport 
varieties are enchantingly beautiful, and the glorious 
flowers are unrivalled for garden or home decoration, 
The plants are surprisingly hardy and sweet-scented. 


KELWAY'S NEW PAEONIES, COLLECTION °° €,” 
includes such exquisite tints as rose-pink. lilac-ros«, 
rich rose, deep amethyst. cherry-red, crimson, purp!2- 
crimson, maroon-crimson, white. cream, taint bh- sh, 
and peach; 30 -per dozen; 50 for £5 5s., carriage 
paid for cheque. 


KELWAY & SON, The Royal Horticulturists, 
LANGPORT, Somerset. 


BRITISH GOODS*FROM A 





BUY BRITISH FIRM 


AXTON'S STRAWBERRIES AND FRUIT 
Ad TREES.—Our Novelty List for 1925 is now issued, 
and contains new Apples, Raspberries, Currants, Straw- 
berries. ete. All garden lovers should have this. Post 
free.-- LAXTON BROS., Nurseries, Bedford. 


HARDY PHLOXES. 


N all the new and most brilliant shades 
of colour. List now ready. 


GUNN & SONS, Olton, Warwickshire. 


JEND for H. J. JONES’ CATALOGUE 


[N if you want the best Gold Medal Chrysanthemums, 
Hydrangeas, Michaelmas Daisies, Hardy Phlox. etc.. free 
on application. Also IL J. Jones’ Chrysanthemum 
Guide, 17th edition; 135th thousand; post free, 1 3.---- 
RYECROFT NURSERIES, Lewisham, S.E. 13. 


ORCHID GROWERS, 


St. Albans. 


See 


SUTTON’S. . . 
GARDEN PEAS . 


Unsurpassed for 
cropping, 
quality, 


appearance, 


Everyone's favourite 
SUTTON’S PIONEER 
dwarf, early, 
per pint 2.6, quart 4/6. 


SUTTON & SONS, The King’s Seedsmen 
Pe. READING VI 


PEA 


M. DUNCAN TUCKER AND SONS, 

LTD., Lawrence Road, South Tottenham, N.15. 

Conservatories, Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach-houses 
Portable Buildings, etc. 


RS CLEMATIS, in all new and 
leading varieties. Catalogues on application.— 
L. R. RUSSELL, LTD., Richmond Nurseries, Richmond, 
Surrey. 





NONIFERS.—Fine collection of specimen 

/ Conifers and other ornamental shrubs and trees. 
also rock plants. Roses and fruit. trees: bulbs for foreing 
and bedding. Catalogues free. -H. B. W. COOPER, 
Hayeswood Nurseries, Pembury, Tunbridge Wells. 


TO LOVERS OF 
THE GARDEN BEAUTIFUL. 


UR New Edition (No. 96) of ‘“‘ Hardy Plants 
worth Growing ” contains over 600 Illustrations 
from photographs and much useful Information in plain 
talk on Natural Gardening, Autumn Colours and Winter 
Berries, Spring Flowering Trees and Shrubs, Planta for 
Rock, Dell, Glen Bog, and Water Gardens, Shrubberies, 
Pergolas, bare places under trees, etc. Copies may be 
had gratis on application. Orders — paid.—-V. N. 
GAUNTLETT & CO., LTD., Japanese Nurseries. Chid- 
dingfold, Surrey. 


| AWNN. Everything relating to Lawns 
4 supplied. Write, stating requirements, to JAMES 
MACDONALD, Grass Specialist, Harpenden. 


LIMITED, 


Lon 


N ACKENZIE & MONCUR. 


Hothouse Builders and Heating Engineers, 


don, Edinburgh and Glasgow. By appointment to 
— The hing. London Cfhce: & Camden Roed, 
W.L 


THE 


GARDENERS’ 


CHRONICLE. 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 





WEDNESDAY NEXT, DECEMBER 30th. 
IMPORTANT TRADE SALE. 
950 Cases of JAPANESE LILIES 


including 
LILIUM LONGIFLORUM GIGANTEUM 
LILIUM SPECIOSUM ALBUM AND RUBRUM 
LILIUM AURATUM 


Lilium Tigrinum, Multi lorum and Henryi, 
together with 


160 CASES OF DUTCH BULBS AND 
containing 


ROOTS 


Gladiolus, Lily-of-the-Valley, Spireaes, &c. 
Also Consignments of 
BAY TREES, PALMS, ASPIDISTRAS, ETC., 
from BELGIUM. 


M ESSRS. PROTHEROE & 


will sell the above at their 


SALE ROOMS, 
67 & 68, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C.2 


On Wednesday next, December 30th. 


Catalogues on application. 


MORRIS 


See AUCTION ROOMS, LTD. 
(Estd. 1760) 
88, KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
LONDON, W.C. 2. 


EVERY MONDAY and WEDNESDAY 
at 1 o'clock each day. 


STANDARD, DWARF AND CLIMBING ROSES 
in new and popular varieties. 


RHODODENDRONS, AZALEAS, FLOWERING 
PLANTS, SHRUBS, PERENNIAIS, FRUIT TREES, 
ETO. 


DUTCH BULBS 
of first-rate quality, and lotted to suit all buyers, 
including : 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus, Scillas, Snowdrops, Daffodils, 
and Narcissus, Lilium Candidum, Japanese Liliums. 


BEDDING PLANTS, PALMS, BOX TREES, 
FERNS, ETO. 


On view mornings of Sales. 





BUSINESS FOR SALE. 


URSERIES and Market Garden Business 

for Sale as a going concern. Bromley, Kent. 

Fine opportunity for quick turnover. Well stocked. 

£1,000 or offer—Reply, W. L., Box 30, 5, Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 








PROPERTY FOR SALE. 





OR SALE.—Fairy Dene, Churt, Surrey ; 
an artistic, modern residence of 4 reception and 

6 bedrooms ; the grounds, which include timber, stream 
and trout-pond, would lend themselves to landscape 
gardening.. Mrs. WOOLF, Rotherwood, Churt, Surrey. 








BUSINESS CARD. 





J & A. McBEAN, Orchid Specialists, Cooks- 
CJ o 


bridge, Sussex, 


NOTICE. 





| AVE YOU PROVIDED? See United 
Horticultural Benefit and Provident Socety’s 
Advertisement on Page xii. 








TENDERS. 





WEMBLEY URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL. 


PUTTING GREEN. 


HE akove Council invite Tenders for the 
laying out of a Putting Course, approximately $ 
acre, including drainage and fencing, and for the con- 
struction ot ay proximately 440 yards of hoggin footpaths 
in King Edward VIl Park, Wembley. 


Specification and Form of Tender may be obtained 
from the undersigned, trom whom sealed Tenders in the 
envelope supplied must be delivered on or before noon 
on Wednesday, the 6th January, 1026. 


The Council do not bind themselves to accept the lowest 
or any Tender. 


CECIL R. W. CHAPMAN 


Engineer and Surveyor. 


Council Offices, 
WEMBLEY. 
23rd December, 1925. 








PLANTS, &c., FOR SALE. 


Small Classified Advertisements. Twenty words 
(or three lines including headline) 4s, and 1s. 
for every succeeding sight words (or line or part 
of a line). Double rates for front cover. Fee 
for having replies addressed to this office, 18. 
over and above the amount payable for all 
words appearing in the advertisement, including 
our own address. Displayed advertisements, 8s 
per inch, or 10s. facing editorial matier. 








ALMS, Phoenix Canariensis, Chamerops 
Excelsa, Kentia Forsteriana, Cocos, Flexuosa, and 
Phoenix Roebelinii. New price list now out. Also a 
quantity of Dracoenas, Indivisa, Veitchii, and Bruanti, 
to offer in all sizes. Fine lot of stuff.— For price list 
apply ROBERT GREEN (1921), LTD 28, Crawford 
Street, London, W.1. 





ERNS! CALADIUMS! !—Begonias, Palms, 
Crotons, Dracaenas, Gloxinias, Hydrangeas, 
Geraniurns, Ericas, Lilies, Ferns and How to Grow Them, 
by J. E. SMITH, 3/6, post free —SMI1TH, London Fern 


urseries, London, 8.W.9. 
10 0 00 LARGE GARDEN FERNS, 

5 30/- 100, variety; wanted 1,000 
lar. Aspidistras for dividing. Catalogue free.— 
SMITH, Fernery, London, S.W. 9. 


T° OFFER in quantity, transplanted Native 
Larch and Scotch Fir, all sizes. Syecial quotations 

for quantities on ouplcatien to D. STEWART & SON, 

LTD., Ferndown Nurseries, near Wimborne, Dorset. 





I J EDGING specialist, Thujas, Privet, Laurels, 

Quickthorns; list free; satisfaction guaranteed; 
oval-leaved Privet, two years transplanted, 14,6, Quick- 
thorns, 7/-, two years transplanted, per 100; Carriage paid. 
—BAKER’S NURSERIES, Southampton. 


HRYSANTHEMUMS for Greenhouse and 


Garden; also Dahlias, Fuchsias, Show and Zonal 
Pelargoniums, and Coleus. Price List free on applica- 
tion —J. W. COLE AND SON, The Nurseries, Peter- 
borough. 


TANDARD WEEPING ROSES. — Hardy 
AJ Yorkshire grown, fine heads, 4$ to 54 ft. stema, 
leading kinds 5;- each; Standard H.Teas. leading 
kinds, 36 each. Lista of varieties on application. 
Carriage paid on 15- orders and upwards.— From J. 
SLATER, Nurseryman, Skipton. 


EST Roses, Evergreens, Shrubs, Rhodo- 

dendrons, Greenhouse Planta, Perennials; moderate 

E ORLE & CO.'s New List, 150-156, Finchley 
ad, N.W. 





AEONIES, 12 best named, 10/-; Delphiniums, 
12 sorts, 9/-; Lent Lilies, 15/- 1,000, 5,000 60, -.— 
MORLE & CO., as above. 








ELLEBORUS NIGER (Xmas Roses), 

large white flowers and massive foliage, good clumps 

full of flower bud for planting or forcing. 15,- and 24 - 

r dozen.—L. R. RUSSELL, LTD., Nurseries, Richmond, 
urrey. 





Re ee: choice hardy kinds, 

2to 5 ft., Azaleas, Heaths, Kalmias, large stocks ; 
catalogues free—F. STREET, Heathermead Nurseries, 
West Chobham, Surrey. 





vo extra strong one-year canes, well- 
ripened and rooted in -inch pots. Guaranteed 

clean and true to name, 7/6, 10/6 each, F.O.R. Special 

quotation for quantities. Trade offers solicited, enquiries 

ma, —— invited.—_BAKER, Melton Constable, 
orfolk. 





] —— CURRANTS. — Baldwins, Naplee, 

Seabrooks, and Boskoop, 8, 4 and 5-year trees, 
6/-, 7/- and 8- per dozen; value in fruit first season. 
Reds and Whites same price ; carriage paid per passenger 
train 2,- per dozen extra. Gooseberries, 3 and 4-year 
trees, best kinds only, 12/- per dozen carriage paid.— 
From J. SLATER, Nurseryman, Skipton. 





I IST of Alpine and Herbaccous Seeds now 
d 


ready, copy free on application —MANAGER, 
Lissadell, Sligo. 


OSS for Exhibition— Cranston’s Excelsior 

and Ailsa Craig. Raisers’ selected seed in Wilson's 
pockets only; post free, 26, l- and d. per packet, 
JOHN WILSON (Hereford), LED.. 13 (C). Cominercial 
Street. Hereford. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





PEACON OILSKINS KEEP YOU DRY 


through the longest, wettest day. Thousands 
of outdoor folk get weather comfort in BEACONS 
—so can you. Send for the 160 page Beacon 
Catalogue to-day. A postcard brings it. Men’s Coats 
from 15'6; Leggings, 5/-; Ladies’ Lightweight 
Coats, 25/-; Children’s from 13:6: 2-buckle Garden 
511 (post 9d.); all guaranteed.—Write now 
to BARBOURS, LTD, 66, Beacon Buildings, South 
Shields. (2) 





| ee AND WIRE FENCING for Gardens, 
Ornamental Iron and Wire Work of every 
description. Catalogue G.C. 156; Iron Fencing and 
Tree Guards, Catalogue G.C. 65; Wood and Iron 
Gates, Catalogue G.C. 163; Kennel Railing, Catalogue 
G.C. 86; Poultry Fencing, Catalogue G.C. 70. Ask for 
separate lists—BOULTON & PAUL, LTD., Norwich. 





IRDS’ BATHS, Sundials, Vases, Statuary, 
Birds’ Nesting Boxes, etc.—Catalogue (No. 3), 
free.—MOORTON, 60, Buckingham Palace Road, 8.W.1. 


TONE PAVING.—Crazy and rectangular 
K York Garden Paving, Copings, Steps, etc., Grit 
and other Rocks for Rock Gardens; Flat Stone Rubble 
for “ Dry” Walls, Nottingham Marl. Large or small 
quantities carriage paid to any railway station In England. 
HODSON & SONS, LTD., Castlegate, Nottingham. 
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SITUATIONS VACANT 


Twenty worde (or three lines including headisne), 
4s.,and ls. for every succeeding sight words (or 





bine or portion thereof). Fee for having replies 
addressed to this office, 18. over and above the 
amount payable for all words appearing in the 
advertisement, including our own address. 


Advertisers desiring their Advertisements 
repeated must give full particulars. Name and 
address alone are insufficient. 


Gardeners writing to Advertisers of Vacant 
Situations are recommended to send them copies 
of testimonials only, retaining the originale. 
To part with original documents is to run a great 
risk of their veing mislaid. 


When addressing Box numbers, it is essential 
so give the initials or peeudonym, as well as 
the correct number of the boz. 





MUNICIPAL AND PUBLIC. 


DENBIGHSHIRE EDUCATION AUTHORITY. 


ost of 


Ds dae eet teas are invited for the 
or the 


HORTICULTURAL INSTRUCTOR 
Llysfasi Farm Institute, Ruthin. 

e Salary offered is £200 per annum, rising by annual 
increments of £10 to £230, together with a house free of 
rent, rates and taxes. A knowledge of Welsh is not 
essential but desirable. 

Forms of application, together with lists of duties 
may be obtained, on the receipt of a stamped addressed 
foolscap envelope, from the undersigned, and must be 
returned, together with copies of not. more than three recent 
testimonials, not later than January 4th, 1926. 


J. C. DAVIES, 
Secretary and Director of Education. 
Education Offices, 
Ruthin. 
11th December, 1925. 











PRIVATE. 


Ve. — WORKING GARDENER, 

HEAD of two; wages about 50 '-, with house; 
inust be thoroughly experienced, keen, active, energetic ; 
Age, references and experience to:—A. WHITEHEAD, 
Linda Vista, Abergavenny. 





XPERIENCED SINGLE-HANDED GAR.- 

DENER, immediately ; thorough knowledge fruit, 

flowers, enhouse, vegetables.—Apply, with salary 
required, J. B. SCOTT, Moss Pit House, Stafford. 


W &4NTED, ood man as SECOND;; experi- 
enced Inside and Cut, used to motor mower 
preferred ; also JOURNEYMAN, chiefly Outside, and 
able to take duty.—Apply by letter, stating wages 
required, with bothy, etc., H. HEATH. Hallgrove, 
Bagshot, Surrey. 








ANTED (private), JOURNEYMAN, 

Inside, well up in Carnations, for Gloucestershire : 

wages, 40,-, bothy. milk, ete.; duty every third week for 

which 5- is pai 1.--STEWART & CO., 13. South Saint 
Andrew Street, Edinburgh. 





AN any Lady or Gentleman recommend a 
Couple between 30 and 40 yeara of age, no children : 
Husband GARDENER, Wife HOUSEK EEPER-HOUSE- 
MAID. To live in and take charge of house in Eastern 
Counties. Good experience and training absolutely 
hecessary.-—Write LADY W., Sharp’s Library, 4, Berkeley 
Square, W.1. . 


TRADE. 





ORKING NURSERY MANAGER re- 
quired 'mmedlste y by well known firm to super- 
vise the work and control the staff of a large nursery, 
mainly hardy herbaceous. First-rate ability, character 
and experience essential; country; applications treated 
confidentially.—Apply, with fullest possible particulars 
and stating salary expected, to L. 8., Box 55, Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


URSERY FOREMAN.—-Wanted, young 
active man with a thorough knowledge of Forest 
Trees, Conifers, Ornamental stuff, Fruit Trees and Roses, 
capable of taking sole charge when necessary, preference 
given to single man.—Apply, with copies of references, 
stating if disengaged, or when, age and salary, to 
NURSERYMEN, Box 21, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C.2, 


OREMAN ROSE GROWER wanted, used 
to growing very large quantities. and handling 
men; knowledge of fruit tree growing a help but not 
essential State age, where experience has been gained, 
where last employed and wages expected. and send copies 
of references. Keplies treated as strictly confidentlal. 
Good position for the right man.— Reply, ROSES, Box 13, 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


\ JORKING FOREMAN, grower of Roses, 


Fruit Trees and general nursery stock. Married 
man preferred; experienced in cultivating land by horse 


power. Cottage available—PROCTOR’S, Nurtserymen, 
Chesterfleld, Derbyshire. 
XJ ANTED.— GROWER for Chrysanthe- 


mums, Cucumbers and Tomatoes ; single.— Apply 
with satisfactory references, stating age, experience and 
vaga required to JOHN BASHAM AND SONS, Fair 
Oak Nurseries, Bassaleg, Newport, Mon. 


ANTED, competent KNIFESMAN with 

general knowledge of fruit trees, roses, shrubs 

forest trees, sto. ApoU with copies of testimonials and 

wages wanted, with use and firing, to MANAGER, 
Lissadell, Sligo. 





y ANTED, MANAGER, flower seed depart- 
ment, wholesale seed merchants, country.— 
SEEDS; Box 52, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Twenty words 28., and Gd. for every succeeding 
sight words or portion thereof. (Advertisements 
at thie special rate are only accepted direct from 
gardeners and nursery employees). Fee for having 
replies addressed to this office, 1g. over and above 
the amount payable for all words appearing 
in the advertisement, including our own address. 




















PRIVATE. 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, 


thoroughly experienced in all branches, keen 
energetic and thoroughly reliable; five years present 
lace; age 46; excellent references.—Apply, ROYAL 
NURSERIES, Merriott, Somerset. 





ARDENER, HEAD WORKING: life 

experience in all branches; good ireferences ; 

married, no family; disengaged.—ELLIS, Nr. Earley 
Station, Reading, Berks. 





Con R. SLOANE STANLEY wishes to 
highly recommend his HEAD WORKING GAR- 
DENER; experienced in all branches; over 5 years 
resent situation.—PREECE, Bay House Gardens, 
osport, Hants. 


N ARDENER, SINGLE-HANDED or 


SECOND of several, seeks situation, Inside and 


Out; age 25 years; good references; disengaged. — 
t H.. Box 32, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 
2, 


EAD Gardener confidently recommends 
SECOND GARDENER; Grapes, Peaches, Nec- 
tarines, Melons, Strawberries, Carnations, Chrysanthemums, 
etc.. thoroughly trustworthy, single.—Apply, SECOND 
GARDENER, The Park Gardens, Cirencester. 


ARDENER, UNDER.—I can with con- 


fidence recommend young man for Inside and Out, 
chiefly kitchen garden; 9 years’ experience ; age 23, 
take duty; bothy preferred; free January.—GEORGE 
BAYLISS, Broneiflon Gardens, Criccleth, N. Wales. 








TRADE. 





URSERY MANAGER or FOREMAN, 28 

years’ practical experience, Roses, Fruit, Ornamental 

Forest Trees ; excellent references.—P. L. S., Box 31, 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


ARNATION GROWER and PROPAGA. 

TOR, used to growing on large scale; 25 years’ 

experience; age 46.—G. W. U., Box 27, 5, Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE. 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


Advertisementa intended for insertion in the next issue 
MUST reach THE PUBLISHER not later than 


TUESDAY, 5 p.m. 





Scand: ora ower 
Page ...ccccccccscceeee £12 0 O ...... £15 0 0 
$-Page ...ccocccccccee 6 @ 0 ...... 710 0 
-Page ..rccccccscsece 300... 315 0 
Column ......... 400... 50 0 
4-Column............ 2 @ 0 ...... 210 0 


SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Including Situations Vacant, ordinary position 
payable in advance :— 


First 3 lines (not exceeding 20 words) 4 0 
Per line or part line (up to 8 words) after 1 v 


DISPLAYED. 
Per inch, single column ............... 8 0 
Per inch, across 2 columnaé............ 16 0 


Per inoh, across 3 columns............ £1 4 0 


FRONT PAGE (no display allowed). 
Per line space (headline counted as 
two lines)............ 2 0 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


First 3 lines (not exceeding 20 words), 2/-, and 6d. 
for every additional 8 words or portion thereof. 


(Advertisements at this Special Rate are payable 
in advance, and are only accepted direct from 
Gardeners, etc.). 


DISCOUNTS, &e. 
On front page advertisements no discounts are allowed. 


On a series of otber advertisements, if ordered in advance, 
they are allowed as follows :— 


For three insertions, 5%; thirteen, 10%; twenty-six, 
15%; fifty-two, 20%. 


All series must be arranged to attain completion within 
twelve months. 


Advertisers may have replies to their advertisement: 
addressed to the GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE Office. 


A fee of is. is charged for this service, and 
initials, Box number and our own address must 
also be inclu ded in the number of words paid for. 


Cheques and postal orders are to be made Pp ble to 
GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, LTD., and crossed “ Co.” 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Gardchron, Telepbone: 
mand, London.” QGesrard 1648. 
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HAVE YOU PROVIDED? 
The United Horticultural Benefit and Provident Society 


ROVIDES 27/- per week in illness for 1/1 State Insured members of this may also 

18/- for 9d.; or 12/- for 6d., wee y PROFIT BY Contribute to the private Section, — so doing 
will add to their Benefits in accordance with the 
Scale they adopt. 


Private and Market Gardeners, Nurserymen, Seedsmen and Florists 








contributions. THE EXPERIENCE 
OF A MEMBER 


ROVIDES your dependants gr ae, £15 or 
£20 at death, according to Scale. 





up to the age of 45 years are eligible. The advantages of 
— you with fa Savings Bank. WHO HAS £150 Membership are fully explained in the pamphlet obtainable from 
R I ants rom Distr d * Mr. C. F. Harding, *‘ Overton,” Lower Shiplake, Henley-on-Thames; 
— F om. -an Con TO HIS CREDIT Mr. W. J. Penton, Warren House Gardens, Kingston Hill, Surrey ; 

y n unas. Mr. H. Prince, 119, St. Peters Road, Reading, or 


A. C. HILL, SECRETARY, 35, ALEXANDRA ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, W. 14. 


6 
THE ‘PATTISSON’ HORSE (LAWN) BOOTS 
{ N Grad ator Distrib t y Pyra 
ERRER A a GP AEE 5 SARELS ROLLER, 


OVER 10,000 SETS USED IN THE U. 








Made in 3 sizes 





The Simplest, MM. HILL 

Quickest, and R.N., The All Eng 

most Effective and i Lawn Tennis 

To Dresser. Club. Wimbledon, Sane» DATFHT 
Adjustable to writes : ‘‘ The ‘Sarel 


any powder 
material. No 
waste. Great 
time and 


Roller is invaluable 
i— e for aerating the 

ground. It saves an 
Fig. 1 for Shod Horses Fig. 2. Welted Boot | enormous amount of 





labour saver. HUNDREDS OF TESTIMONIALS labour and is most 
Price List rhe Tint sary,“ As good aa anything thet could | CE T nodia be 
—— from Mr. Wm. Hardy (Gardener to Lt.-Col. Hon. W. bb he pa a valu 
Bema ae) etre oppo i rao a [St tmplomont 


H. PATTISSON & CO, STREATHAM COMMON STATION, S.W. 16. 


MESSENGER & Co. LTD., LOUGHBOROUGH, 


Horticultural Builders and Heating Engineers. 
LONDON OFFICE: 122, VICTORIA STREET. WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. 


Experience extending over more than HEATING. 
Half-a-Century enables us to include We strongly recommend our “QUORN ” 
all that is best in the design and Sectional Boiler for heating Glasshouses 








equipment of Glasshouses. economy and efficiency being assured by 
Estimates free. Interviews by appointment in its use, 
any part of the country. Estimates for complete installations. 












Awarded Gold Medal 
Royal International Exhibition, 1912. 


Phone: Hop 362 (Three lines) 
Wire: Kinnell Boroh London. 







EFFICIENT BOILERS 


FOR QUICK DISTRIBUTION AND 

MAINTENANCE OF HEAT WITH ECONOMY 
Hot Water Pipes, Connections and Valves. 

Ventilating Gear, Pumps and Cold Water supply. 
Abparatus planned and erected at moderate prices. 


FIFTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN GREENHOUSE HEATING. 
LIST AND ADVICE FREE 


CHAS. P. KINNELL & Co., Ltd. 
65, 65a, Southwark Street, London, S.E. 1. 































Printed by H. M. POLLETT & C0., LTD,, Fann Street, London, E.C. 1, and published weekly by THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, LTD., 5, Tavistock Street, » 
Covent Garden, W.C. 2, Saturday, December 26, 1925, 
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